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ation,  and  structure  of  London,  its  political  organisation  and  consti- 
tution, its  domestic  habits  aud  the  statistics  of  its  varioi^  trades  and 
of  labjects  connected  with  ednration  and  intellectual  de\-eIopnient, 
are  well  and  ably  done.  Such  topics,  loo,  as  its  rapid  railway  inter- 
commonication,  its  inland  navigation,  the  various  contents  of  its 
museums  and  public  depotutohes  of  art,  the  character  and  pnrposcs  of 
^\  its  various  public  societies,  its  examples  of  the  fine  and  useful  arts  : 

^  <  their  application  to  purposes  of  utility  and  grandeur,  and  of  courae 

v)  such  darker  additions  to  the  picture  as  its  police  and  its  pri^^ons,  arc 

^\  handled  with  very  evident   care  and  (considering  the  plan  of  the 

^^  volume)  great  compleatnesd.     The  whole  compilation  shows  in  a  hii;h 

degree  the  impress  of  intelligeuce,  real  observation,  and  competent 
knowled^,  thoughout  its  various  departments.  In  design  Mr.Wcale's 
volume  interferes  little  with  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham's,  otfering  to  the 
man  of  business  and  sconce  what  the  ini^cnious  and  excellent  Hand- 
book proxides  rather  fur  the  man  of  taste  and  literature.  But  each 
S*J  in  its  way  is  admirable ;  and  taking  ihe  two  together  we  have  a 

4»j  finished  book  of  reference  as  to  London,  its  existing  interests  and  past 

^  /  associations,  as  valuable  and  suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  pa«^ing 

4**)  visiter  as  to  those  of  the  more  studious  inquirer.     An  elaborate  map 

^A  accompanies  the  volume,  an  excellent  index,  aud  some  timely  suL'^es. 

*j  tions  (apropos  of  our  Exhibition  visitors)  for  "  Excursions  to  the 

^j  vicinity."     Let  us  add  that  London  ought  to  be  also  held  a  conre- 

^\  venient  central  point  for  excursions  far  beyond  its  vicinity — seeing 

^}  what  Sir  John  Herschel  tells  us,  and  Mr.  Weale  repeats,  of  the  fact 

^»j  (not  a  little  intere:$ting  to   Englishmen,   and,  combined  with  our 

•    A  insular  station  in  that  great  highway  of  nations,  the  Atlantic,  not  a 

"v)  little  explanatory  of  our  commercial  eminence) — that  our  great  city 

jS         occupies  nearly  the  exact  centre  of  the  terrestrial  hemisphere. — Exa- 
♦/  muter,  Jprii  19,  1851. 

<•)  

*  \  The  production  of  this  work  is  very  appropriate  for  the  Exhibi- 

^)  tion.   It  IS  very  elaborate,  and  will  be  a  very  useful  guide  for  strangers. 

^  J  It  embraces  notices  of  the  natural  history  of  London,  as  well  as  of  all 

"^  its  remarkable  places  and  buildings.     All  the  newest  improvements 

♦J  are  recorded.     The  statistics  include  an  account  of  the  newspapers, 

A,  j  and  the  newest  printing  machine  set  up  at  the  Times.    The  accounts 

-    X  of  the  buildings  are  very  good,  and  the  remarks  on  the  old  "  ^Vhite 

^  Tower'*  might  be  studied  with  great  advantage  by  many  modem 

'V\  architects.    They  might  learn  how  to  avoid  the  make-shifls  and  moke- 

r'J         believes,  by  which  modern  architecture  is  disgraced.     There  is  always 

^j  visible  in  it  a  struggle  between  means  and  eflect — a  show  of  richness 

A  with  the  most  miserable  poverty  of  invention — a  great  waste  of  power, 

y)         or  rather  of  wealth,  to  produce  the  paltriest  effects.     ITie  description 

•^J  of  the  architecture  of  the  metropolis  is  divided  into  different  periotls, 

which  add  to  its  value.     The  illustrations  of  the  book  are  very  useful, 

weQ  chosen,  and  well  executed.     Loudon,  owing  to  the  eomriig  P^xhi- 

bition,  will  now  be  more  abundantly  described  than  ever  it  was  before; 

and  of  the  many  descriptions  that  arc  now  issuing  from  the  press,  Mr. 

^)  Weale's  will  be  one  of  the  most  correct  and  ckborate. — Economui, 

V\         JprU  19,  1851. 
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If  the  art  of  book-raakiiifj:  is  to  be  represented  in  the  palace  called 
crystal — /ucm  a  non  lucendo, — the  first  place  and  prize  we  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  model  puide  book  which  Mr.  Weale  ha«  prepared  for 
the  inforinatioQ  of  visitors  to  the  great  metropolis  in  the  vear  fifty- 
one.  When  we  say  book-making,  we  use  the  term  in  no  inviduous 
sense.  It  is  certainly  a  book  made  up  from  a  thousand  sources  of  iu- 
formatiou  authentic  and  rare,  but  the  whole  is  combined  and  arranged 
so  skilfully,  and  illustrated  and  accompanied  by  eiplanatory  treatises 
on  so  many  subjects,  that  it  well  deserves  to  be  ranked  amongst  ori- 
ginal works  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  It  is  a  model  guide  book — 
the  best  which  has  yet  been  offered  for  the  instruriion  of  Loudon 
visitors.  It  woidd  be  impossible  to  give  a  tolerably  comprehensive 
account,  even  in  the  most  meagre  outline,  of  a  work  comprising  nearly 
a  thousand  closely  printed  pages.  Perhaps  the  most  accurate  descrip- 
tion in  the  fewest  words,  is  that  it  is  an  Encyclopiudia  of  London, 
embracing  every  possible  point — physical,  institutional,  social,  artistic4il, 
or  commercial,  on  which  one  can  desire  information.  Many  pens 
have  evidently  been  employed  in  the  elucidation  of  London's  natural 
and  physical  characteristics,  its  antiquity  and  architecture,  arts,  manu- 
factures, trade,  and  organisation;  its  social,  literary,  and  scientific 
institutions  ;  and  its  numerous  galleries  of  fine  arts.  There  is, 
however,  a  unity  of  design  and  intelligence  throughout,  which  reflects 
the  highest  credit  on  the  editor  It  contains  upwards  of  two  hundred 
illustrations,  embracing  all  the  principal  architectural  features  of  the 
metropolis,  in  the  first  style  of  art.  The  first  hundred  pages  are 
occupied  by  an  admirable  account  of  the  physical  characteristics  of 
London,  with  a  rare  nmss  of  statistics,  arranged  with  a  brevity  and 
ability  seldom  to  be  found  in  such  works.  Connected  with  the  Thames 
question,  we  take  one  fact  for  the  informatiou  of  Blackwall  diners  out. 
Salmon,  shad,  lamprey,  and  even  the  eels,  have  successively  abandoned, 
or  are  abandoning,  the  mud  of  Father  Tliames.  The  only  finny  tribe 
which  seem  to  stand  the  sewerage  supply,  and  thrive,  are  the  tiny 
whitebait.  Here  are  more  pleasant  facts,  from  a  st^itistical  summary 
of  London's  greatness.  The  amount  of  customs'  duties  paid  at  the 
port  is  nearly  £11,000,000;  of  postage,  about  £000,000.  The 
yearly  value  of  house  property  is  about  £8,000,000,  and  the  amount 
of  jKwr  rates  about  £650,000.  The  amount  invested  in  saving's 
banks  was,  in  1850,  about  £4,500,000.  The  peculiar  features  of  our 
institutional  system  are  well  described  in  the  sections  on  *'  legislation 
and  goverment,"  and  "  municipal  arrangements."  The  writer  truly 
remarks  that  there  is  "  a  degree  of  federal  independence  not  eiisting 
in  any  democracy,  to  be  found  throughout  the  English  empire."  It 
would  have  materially  increased  the  value,  without  much  addition  to 
the  bulk  of  the  work,  had  this  very  competent  wTiter  pointed  out, 
for  the  informatiou  of  our  foreign  visitors,  how  this  healtlily  system 
has  been  gradually  encroached  on  by  centralisation.  The  suggestion 
might  be  worthy  of  adoption  in  another  edition.  The  account  of  the 
institutious  of  the  city  of  London  is  ver}'  complete,  learned,  and 
interesting.  The  banking  and  commercial  and  trading  systems  of  the 
metropolis,  are  described  with  clearness  and  intelligence.  A  very 
curious  analysis  will  be  found  of  the  trading  occupations  of  the  in- 
3  (Continued  at  tlu  end.) 
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LONDON    AND    ITS    VICINITy. 


T  ONDON  is  the  largest  md  wealthiest,  as  well  as  the  most  popnioas 
^  of  the  cities  of  the  world.  It  is  at  once  the  centre  of  liberty,  the 
seat  of  a  great  imperial  goyemment,  and  the  metropolis  of  that  great 
race  whose  indostiy  and  practical  application  of  the  arts  of  peace  are 
felt  in  erery  clime,  while  they  exert  an  almost  bonndless  influence  OTer 
the  moral  and  political  destinies  of  the  world.  About  to  heoome  the 
theatre  of  an  event  of  the  h^hest  moral  importance,  it  is  desiraUe  that 
the  stranger  in  onr  giant  city  should  he  made  acquainted  with  its 
oiganization  and  structure — with  its  trade  and  commerce — ^with  the 
sources  of  its  social  and  political  greatness — with  its  many  treasures 
hidden  from  the  eye  of  the  superficial  obeerrer.  The  ann  of  the  present 
Tohime  is  to  endeayour  to  effect  this  ohject — and  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  only  to  satisfy  Uie  mind  of  the  learned  and  scientific  inquirer,  hut 
to  afford  to  the  man  of  business  and  the  sight^seer  the  adTantages  of 
a  book  of  reference  to  those  numerous  depoeiteries  of  art  and  science 
which  abound  in  the  metropolis,  and  which  render  such  effectual  aid 
towards  the  refinement  of  domestic  life,  by  furnishing  alike  the  means 
of  instruction  and  amusement  The  work — ^which  ia  accompanied  by 
a  map  scientifically  laid  down  from  the  meridian  of  St.  Paul's — ^will  be 
found  to  contain  valuable  information  on  the  following  subjects : — 


Almtbouet. 

Architecture  of  LondoD,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem. 

Arclntecti :  tbe  great  men,  Jonee,  Wren, 
and  Ghambert,  who  hare  oontribnted 
moat  to  the  architectnre  of  London. 

Arte,  Mana&ctoTei,  and  Tiadee. 


A^luma. 

Banka^Staik  of  England. 
Batha  and  Wathboiuei. 
Botanical  Peatnret  and  Landicape  of  tbe 
Neighboorhood  of  London. 


Breweiies. 


Gathednlf  and  Cbnrcbet. 

Gemeteriea. 

Charitable  Inatitntiotta. 

Climate  of  London. 

Clab-hoaaea. 

CoJlegea. 

Corpoiationa. 

Cnrtoms  Ihttiea. 

Docks,  Commereial  and  BoyaL 

Ducal  Beaidencei. 

East  India  Home  and  Inatitntion. 
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Bdocation. 
Blectric  Telegraphs. 
Engineering  Workshops. 
Bxchnnges:  Royal  Exchange,  Coal  Ex- 
change, Com  Exchange. 
Galleries  of  Art. 
Gardens,  Conserratoriea,  &c. 
Geology. 
Halls. 

Horticultiire, 
Hospitals. 
Inns  of  Court. 
Institutions. 
Learned  Societies, 
Legislation  and  Gorernaient 
Libraries. 
Lunatic  Asylums. 
Markets. 

MedisBTal  Antiquities  and  Tudor  Art 
Mercantile  Marine. 
Military  Appointments. 
Mint  and  Monetary  System. 
Mode]  Lodgings. 
Municipal  Law. 
Music. 
Museums. 


Natural  History. 

Observatories. 

Palaces. 

Panoramas. 

Parks. 

Patent  Offices.  ,  , 

Physical  Geography  of  the  Basin  of  the 

Thames. 
Pleasure  Grounds. 
Police. 

Port  of  London. 
Postal  Arrangements. 
Prisons. 
Public  Schools. 
Public  and  Private  Buildings. 
Railway  Stations. 
Sewers. 

Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals. 
Squares. 
Statuaiy. 
Steam  Navigation. 
Thames  Tunnel 
Theatres. 

Trips  in  search  of  Refinement  and  Taste. 
Water  Supply. 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 


Before  proceeding  with  this  task,  we  shall  offer  some  preliminary 
and  general  observations  necessary  to  explain  to  the  reader  the 
natural  situation  and  structure  of  our  metropolitan  city;  with  essays 
on  those  regulations  which  are  connected  with  our  political  organi- 
zation and  constitution,  our  domestic  habits  and  the  working  of  our 
social  system ;  after  which  the  several  distinct  subjects  are  treated 
of,  and  our  rapid  intercommunication,  our  inland  navigation,  and 
examples  of  the  fine  and  useful  arts  in  their  application  to  purposes 
of  utility  and  grandeur  are  exhibited :  nor  would  such  a  picture  of 
our  organization  be  complete  without  a  descriptive  account  of  those 
accumulations  of  the  wealth  of  nature  and  art  in  museums,  which 
combine  the  treasures  of  the  natural  history  of  man  with  the  fossil 
remains  of  a  previous  age  and  a  former  world.  These  the  philosopher, 
the  historian,  and  the  sight-seer  will  find  abundantly  illustrated  in 
this  great  metropolis. 

"  It  is  a  fact  not  a  little  interesting  to  Englishmen,  and,  combined  with  our  insular 
station  in  that  great  highway  of  nations,  the  Atlantic,  not  a  little  expUnatory  of 
our  commercial  eminence,  that  Lokdoh  occupies  nearly  the  centre  of  the  terrestrial 
hemisphere." — Sn  JoHir  Hbbsobil's  Natural  PhUotophy. 


LOUDON — ^PBBLIIIINABY. 


^  THE  PHYSICAL  GEOGEAFHT  OP  THB  BASIN  OP  THB  THAMES. 

SsaioN    1.      Hydrography. — The  hydrographical  basin  of  the 

r^astes  is  formed  by  a  valley  of  denudation,  rather  irregular  in  its 

"a.  but  whose  main  direction  is  from  west  to  east,  with  a  sub- 

^^  valley,  that   of  the   Lea,  running  nearly  north  and  south. 

Tiir  kngtb,  from  the  Isle  of  Grain  and  Shoebury  Ness  to  the  sources 

'  the  river,  is  about  230  miles ;  the  breadth  is  less  easily  defined. 

^  BD  ease,  Iioweyer,  does  it  much  exceed  60  miles ;  and  its  average 

iliih  nay  be  taken  as  being  about  from  26  to  30  miles.     The  area 

^diaiiMd  18  supposed  to  be  6027  square  miles,  though  some  geogra- 

>^  estimate  it  at  6500  square  miles.     For  188  miles  of  its  course 

driver  is  navigable;  no  less  than  70  miles  being  under  the  influ- 

^ce  of  the   tides.     The  commercial  importance  of  the  river  as  a 

•xa&s  of  transport  is,  moreover,  much  increased  by  the  canalisation 

^  «veral  of  its  affluents ;  and  by  the  execution  of  numerous  arti- 

-^  canaH  v^hich  place  it  in  connection,  by  water,  with  almost 

-etr  tomi  of  importance  in  the  south  of  Great  Britain. 

C^rie, — Geographers  are  not  unanimous  in  deciding  upon  any 

•cticukr  spot  as  the  source  of  the  Thames.     Indeed,  the  streams 

*  icu  dispute  the  honour  of  giving  rise  to  it  are  so  equal  in  their 

'^ificance  that  the  decision  is  of  little  moment.     Four  of  them, 

-^  Leech,  the  Colne,  the  Chum,  and  the  Isis,  which  rise  in  the  Cots- 

U  range  of  hills,  unite  near  Lechlade,  from  which  point  the  river 

i^mies  navigable,  and  is  known  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its 

ir»e  by  the  name  of  the  Isis.     Lechlade  is  about  146  miles  from 

-•adon,  and  204  from  Sheemess;  its    elevation  above  low- water 

4;k  at  London  Bridge  is  258  ft,*  thus  showing  the  average  fall  of 

-e  river  from  that  point  to  be  21  in.  per  mile,  or  about  I  in  3017. 

At  Lechlade,  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  locks  into  the  Isis, 

'39  putting  the  south -east  and  south-west  coasts  of  England  in  con- 

>.ction  with  one  another.     This  canal  is  40  ft.  wide  on  the  water 

•*!«,  30  ft.  on  the  floor,  and  5  ft.  deep;  it  is  navigable  by  boats 

1  70  tons  burthen.     The  navigation  of  the  Isis  was  intended  for 

>«ts  of  100  tons,  BO  that  it  is  often  necessary  to   tranship  goods 

aasing  from  the  river  to  the  canal,  or  vice  vemi. 

After  passing  Lechlade,  the  Isis  follows  a  circuitous  cour&e  :  leav« 

:}^  Farringdon  on  the  south,  and  Bampton  on  the  north,  it  runs 

-rough  the  grounds  of  Blenheim  to  Oxford,  having  received,  near 

Voodstock,  the  Evenlode,     At  Oxford,  the  Charwcll  falls  into  the 

:Ver;  it  is  a  stream  of  some  importance,  which  rises  near  Cul  worth 

'a  the  Buckinghamshire  hills,  and  receives,  at  Islip,  a  stream  from 

lie  neighbourhood  of  Grandhorough.     The  Oxford  Canal  joins  the 

iLamea   here   also,   opening  a  water-carriage  to  Birmingham  and 

Warwick,  by  means  of  a  canal  of  small  section,  28  ft.  wide  on  the 
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water-line,  16  ft.  on  the  floor,  and  4  ft.  6  in.  deep;  the  locks 
being  only  74  ft.  9  in.  long,  by  7  ft.  wide.  The  Isis  then  con- 
tinues its  course  southerly,  through  Nuneham  Park  to  Abingdon, 
where  it  receives  the  Windriish,  and  near  wliicli  town  also  the 
Wiltshire  and  Berkshire  Canal  locks  into  it  at  a  point  where  the  river 
is  180  ft,  4  in.  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea  at  the  Nore.  This 
also  is  a  canal  of  small  section.  The  course  of  the  river  thence  be- 
comes more  circuitous,  with  a  general  inclination  towards  the  south- 
east (in  the  course  of  which  the  Ock,  from  the  vale  of  White  Horse, 
joins  the  main  stream),  to  near  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire,  where  it 
joins  the  Thame,  and  from  this  point  the  united  streams  take  the 
definite  name  of  the  Thames.  The  Thame  rises  in  the  same  range 
of  the  Buckinghamshire  hills  from  which  the  Charwell  takes  its 
source;  it  winds  through  the  vale  of  Aylesbury,  and  receives  at 
Wendover  its  most  considerable  affluent. 

The  Thames  thence  runs  southerly  through  a  gorge  in  the  Chil- 
tem  Hills,  which  slope  down  abruptly  towai*ds  the  narrow  valley  of  ^ 
the  river;  it  passes  Bensington,  Wallingford  (where  it  receives  a 
small  stream),  Pangboume  (where  another  joins  it),  Streatley,  Ma- 
ple Durham  and  Purley  Hall  to  Henley.  Near  Reading,  it  receives 
the  Kennet,  which  is  foi-med  by  the  meeting  of  two  rivulets  at  Marl- 
borough, and  is  augmented  by  subsidiary  streams  at  Newberry  and 
at  Upton,  before  it  joins  the  main  river.  The  town  of  Reading 
itself  is  situated  upon  the  Kennet,  at  a  distance  of  1^  mile  from 
the  junction  with  the  Thames.  This  portion  of  the  river  is  ren- 
dered navigable  for  boats  109  ft.  long,  by  17  ft.  wide,  and  4  ft. 
draught  of  water.  Above  Reading,  the  Kennet  is  canalized  for  a 
distance  of  1 8^  mile.s,  at  which  point  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal 
locks  into  it.  Boats  of  from  50  to  70  tons  navigate  on  this  canal, 
for  the  width  of  the  water-line  is  44  ft.,  of  the  floor-line,  24  ft., 
with  a  minimum  depth  of  5  ft. ;  the  locks  are  80  ft.  long  between 
gates,  by  14  ft.  in  width.  The  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  joins 
London  directly  with  Bath  and  Bristol. 

At  Maidenhead  the  Loddon,  wliich  rises  near  Basingstoke  and 
Odiham  in  the  chalk-hills  of  Hampshire,  joins  the  Thames.     That 
river  then  passes  round  the  Castle  Hill  to  near  Wobum  Park  and 
Ham,  by  Datchet,  Staines,  and  Chertsey.     At  Staines  the  Colno, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Watford,  falls  into  the  Thames;  and  at 
Ham  it  receives  the  Wey,  which  rises  near  Alton,  in  Hampshire,  j 
runs  through  Famham,  and,  at  Guildford,  receives  a  stream  taking  i 
its  source  in  the  Bramshot  Hills  near  Horsham,  and  passing  through 
Godalming.     About  ij  mile  from  the  embouchure  of  the  Wey  in  ! 
the  Thames,  the  Basingstoke  Canal  locks  down  into  the  form-  - 
The  Wey  itself,  and  its  tributary  from  the  Surrey  Hills,  is  rendei 
navigable  as  far  as  Godalming ;  at  which  town  a  canal  commences, 
joining  the  Wey  and  the  Arun,  and  placing  London  in  connection- 
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bv  water  carriage,  with  Portsmouth  and  the  south  coast.  The  locks 
in  the  Wey  are  81  ft.  long  hy  14  ft.  wide;  those  on  the  Basing^ 
r  stoke  Canal  are  72  ft.  long  hy  13  ft.  wide,  and  are  designed  for 
I  boats  of  50  tons  hurthen ;  the  Wey  and  A  run  Canal  is  of  about  the 
^    same  dimensions. 

The  Thames  then  takes  an  easterly  course  through  Hampton 
Court  to  Thames  Ditton ;  thence  rather  northerly  to  Kingston  and 
Bichmond,  where  the  Mole  falls  in.  Lower  down,  at  Brentford,  it 
receives  the  Brent,  flowing  from  the  Hertfordshire  Hills,  and  forming 
the  connecting  link  hetween  the  upper  part  of  the  Thames  and  the 
Graud  Junction  Canal.  This  main  arter}'  of  the  system  of  English 
artificial  navigation  places  London  in  connection  with  all  the  im- 
portant canals  in  the  midland  counties.  Its  width  on  the  water-line 
is  43  fu,  its  depth  5  ft.;  the  locks  are  82  ft.  long  hy  14|  ft.  wide, 
and  usually  of  7  ft.  lifts. 

The  Wandle  falls  into  the  Thames  at  Wandsworth,  and  several 
small  streams  join  the  river  between  Brentford  and  the  metropolis ; 
some  even,  formerly  of  note,  do  so  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town. 
Rivers  have  their  fortunes,  like  nations,  and  at  times  small  ones  dis- 
appear hefore  the  progress  of  civilization,  or  at  least  become  con- 
verted to  most  base  uses.  Thus  we  now  can  only  trace  such  streams 
as  the  Bayswater  Brook,  the  Fleet,  Wall  Brook,  and  the  other 
rivulets  of  ancient  London,  in  the  modern  sewers. 

On  the  east  of  London,  a  little  below  Blackwall,  on  the  northern 
shore,  the  Lea  falls  into  the  Thames.     This  affluent  ri.«es  in  the  hills 
of  Hertfordshire,  and  flows  through  Puckeridge  and  Welwyn.     At 
Ware,  it  receives  several  minor  streams,  and  near  Hertford,  at  2G 
miles  from  its  outfall  into  the  Thames,  it  is  rendered  navigable  for 
boats  not   exceeding   40  tons.       The  course   of  the  river  Lea  is 
southerly  from  Hoddesden  to  the  outfall,  and  it  divides  the  counties 
of  Hertfordshire  and  Middlesex.     At  Hertford  the  navigation  com- 
mences at  a  point  111  ft.   3  in.  ahove  the  sea;  and  there  is  also, 
near  the  same  city,  a  canal  5  miles  long,  hy  mei^s  of  which  the  Lea 
navigation  is  connected  with  that  of  the  Stort.     A  short  distance 
from  the  embouchure  a  canal,  called  Sir  George  Dnckett's  Canal, 
connects  the  Lea  with  the  upper  part  of  the  Regent's  Canal ;  and, 
nearer  still  to  the  embouchm^,  the  Lea  Cut,  of  1^  mile  in  length, 
enables  barges  to  gain  the  upper  part  of  the  Thames  without  passing 
round  the  Isle  of  Dogs.     The  Regent's  Canal  is,  in  fact,  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Paddington  branch  of  the  Grand  Junction  CanaL     The 
Paddington  branch  begins  at  a  point  near  Uxbridge,  90  ft.  above 
low  'water  at  Limehouse,  and  runs  a  distance  of  14  miles  to  Pad- 
:  ^igton.     There  the  Regent's  Canal  joins  it,  and  is  continued  round 
Me  north  of  London  to  Limehouse,  a  distance  of  8^  miles,  with  a 
fall  of  90  ft.,  gained  by  12  locks. 
'^  On  the  southern  shore,  a  Uttle  higher  up  than  Blackwall,  the 
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Deptford  Creek  fonns  the  embouchure  of  the  RavenRbourne,  which 
flows  from  the  Surrey  Hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hays  Common 
and  Addiscomb.  It  is  navigable  for  a  very  short  distance  inland, 
daring  the  remainder  of  its  course  it  is  but  a  small  mill-stream. 

From  Blackwall  to  the  sea,  the  only  affluents  of  importance  arc, 
on  the  northern  shore,  the  Roding,  which  falls  into  the  Thames  at 
Barking  Creek,  and  is  navigable  as  far  as  that  ancient  town.  In 
Dagenham  Marsh,  a  stream  from  the  hills  round  Havering-atte-Bower 
falls  in;  at  Rainham,  the  Ingerbum  discharges  itself;  and  at  Pur- 
fleet,  a  small  stream  from  Childerditch  Common  is  swallowed  up  in 
the  continually  increasing  river.  On  the  south  side,  in  the  marshes 
of  Dartford,  the  Darent  and  the  Cray,  from  the  Kentish  Hills,  joiu 
shortly  before  falling  into  the  Thames.  Their  united  stream  is  na- 
vigablo  with  the  tide  as  far  as  the  tovni  of  Dartford.  In  the  last 
20  miles  of  the  course  of  the  Thames  it  does  not  receive  any  aflluent 
worth  notice ;  and,  in  fact,  may  rather  be  considered  an  arm  of  the 
sea  than  a  river. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  English  history,  the  Thames  appears  to 
have  been  considered  as  a  political  boundary  of  great  importance. 
The  division  of  the  country  into  shires  is  supposed  to  have  been 
established  on  its  present  basis  by  King  Alfred ;  and  we  therein  And 
that  the  Thames  was  adopted  as  the  boundary  of  many  of  these 
districts  at  an  inconsiderable  distance  from  its  source.  A  little  be« 
low  Lechlade,  in  fact,  the  river  Isis  separates  the  counties  of  Berk- 
shire and  Oxfordshire ;  it  then  forms  the  line  of  demarcation,  either 
under  the  name  of  the  Isis  or  the  Thames,  between  Buckingham- 
shire and  Berkshire;  then  between  Surrey  and  Middlesex;  and 
Anally  between  Kent  and  Essex.  But,  long  before  the  time  of 
Alfred,  the  river  was  adopted  as  the  political  limits  of  the  Roman 
provinces  of  Britannia  Prima  on  the  south,  and  of  Flavia  Ceesariensis 
on  the  north.  In  the  seventh  century  also  it  formed  one  of  tho 
boundaries  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms  of  Mercia  and  West  Seaxe,  in 
the  middle  of  England ;  and  of  those  of  East  Seaxe,  South  Seaxe, 
and  Cantivare,  on  the  eastern  const. 

Volume. — The  volume  of  the  Thames,  in  the  parts  unaffected  by 
the  tide,  is,  as  might  be  expected,  from  its  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant basin,  not  very  considerable.  Mr.  J.  Ronnie's  observations  at 
Windsor,  during  the  dry  month  of  June,  1794,  only  gave  a  volume 
equal  to  961  cubic  feet  per  second.  Mr.  Q.  Ronnie's  observations,  in 
the  year  1835,  showed,  that  at  Laleham  the  volume  was  1153  cubic 
feet  per  second;  and  at  Kingston,  1600.  After  a  heavy  fall  of  rain, 
the  volume  at  the  latter  point  was  augmented  to  1800  cubic  feet  per 
second;  but  in  this  case  the  river  was  18  in.  above  its  summer 
level.  Mr.  Anderson  found,  in  the  month  of  December,  1830,  that 
the  volume  at  Staines  was  2050  ft.  per  second,  the  river  then 
standing  4  ft*  above  the  summer  level.     At  Teddington,  Mr»  An- 
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derson  calculated  that,  with  an  18-in.  overfall  at  the  locks,  the 
volume  was  TOO  ft.;  and  M'ith  a  24-in.  overfall,  it  was  1260. 
Taking  a  tnean  of  these  three  last  mentioned  volumes,  we  may  as- 
sume that  the  Thames,  in  the  parts  removed  from  the  influence  of 
the  tides,  on  the  avertige,  has  a  vohmie  equal  to  1357  cuhic  feet  per 
second,  or  115,516,800  ft.  per  day,  and  42,163,632,000  cubic  feet 
per  annum.  Now  Br.  Halley,  assuming  the  average  rain-fall  of  the 
whole  bas^in  to  be  24  in.,  calculated  that  its  total  nmount  would 
be  280,259,555,200  cubic  feet  per  annum.  The  loss  by  evaporation 
and  absorption  would  then  constitute  about  Jths  of  the  total  rain- 
fall;— certainly  a  very  small  portion,  when  compared  with  the  same 
loss  in  other  hydrographical  basins.  It  may  be  accounted  for  either 
by  the  highly  retentive  nature  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  or  by  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  Dr.  Halley  calculated  the  loss  by 
evaporation  at  only  4^th  of  the  total  rain-fall ;  but  this  is  evidently 
exaggerated. 

The  numerous  works  connected  with  the  navigation  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  Thames,  together  with  the  weirs  and  dams  of  the  water- 
mills,  interfere  so  much  with  the  flow  of  the  water  as  to  render  its 
velocity  very  different  from  that  which  would  result  from  its  different 
inclinations.  Mr.  J.  Rennie  assumed  it  to  be  on  the  mean  2  miles 
per  hour ;  in  some  cases  it  is  as  much  as  2|  miles ;  and  at  Windsor, 
in  1794,  he  found  it  to  be  2^  miles  per  hour. 

Tides. — Below  Teddhigton  the  nver  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  tides,  which,  from  a  peculiar  combination  of  causes,  act  with 
great  force  in  the  Thames.  The  tide  wave  from  the  Atlantic  divides 
at  Land's  End  into  two  streams,  one  of  which  runs  up  the  British 
Channel  and  enters  the  Thames  round  the  North  Foreland  ;  the  other 
passes  along  the  west  coast  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  returns 
southward  by  the  eastern  shore,  and  enters  the  Thames  also,  after 
passing  the  Yarmouth  Roads.  The  tide  in  the  liver  is  then  com- 
posed of  two  tidal  waves,  distant  12  hours  from  each  other,  so 
that  the  day  and  night  tides  are  equal;  the  tides  meet  between 
the  Foreland  and  the  Kentish  Knock.  The  velocity  of  the  woxe 
from  the  North  Foreland  to  London  is  very  great,  being  about  50 
miles  per  hour ;  above  the  bridges,  from  the  resistances  it  meets,  the 
Telocity  is  so  much  diminished  that  the  wave  is  not  propagated  more 
rapidly  than  12  miles  an  hour  on  the  average.  The  difference  of 
time  of  high  water  between  London  Bridge  and  Richmond  is  1  hour 
18  minutes. 

The  same  resistances  which  retard  the  flow  of  the  tidal  wave  affect 
the  duration  of  its  rise.  Thus  at  London  Bridge  we  find  that  the 
flood  tide  runs  for  5  hours,  and  the  ebb  tide  for  7.  At  Putney  Bridge 
the  flood  only  lasts  for  4  hours ;  at  Richmond  for  2 ;  and  at  Tedding- 
ton  only  for  If  hour.  The  rise  of  the  tide  at  Deptford  is  in  Uie 
spring  tides  19  ft  2  in.,  in  the  neaps,  15  fl.  3  in.     At  the  London 
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Docks  it  is,  on  the  average  of  the  spring  tides,  18  ft.;  at  Putney, 
10  fl.  2  in.;  at  Kew,  7  ft.  1  in.;  at  Richmond,  3  ft.  10  in.;  and 
at  Teddington,  1  ft.  4^  in.  Professor  Airy  observed,  that  the  rise 
of  the  water  in  the  Thames,  at  a  given  interval  from  low  water  (in 
half  an  hour,  for  instance),  is  considerably  more  than  its  descent  in 
the  same  interval  before  low  water.  There  exists,  in  fact,  the  rudi- 
ment of  a  bore.  The  duration  of  slack  water,  or  the  interval  between 
the  change  of  direction  of  the  stream,  is  40  minutes  during  the 
spring  tides,  and  37  minutes  during  the  neaps,  at  Deptford. 

The  vulgar  estabHshment  is  the  interval  by  which  the  time  of  high 
water  follows  the  moon's  transit  on  the  day  of  new  and  full  moon. 
What  Sir  John  Lubbock  calls  the  corrected  establishment,  or  the  lunar 
hour  of  high  water  freed  from  the  semimenstrual  irregularity,  is  found 
to  be,  at  the  London  Docks,  1  h.  2b*  m.  The  interval  of  the  high  tide 
and  moon's  transit  is,  however,  affected  by  a  considerable  inequality, 
which  goes  through  its  period  twice  in  a  month,  depending  on  the 
moon's  distance  from  the  sun  in  right  ascension,  or  on  the  solar  time 
of  the  moon's  transit.     Its  value  is  two  hours. 

The  direction  of  tlie  winds  has  a  great  influence  on  the  tides  of  the 
Thames,  not  only  as  to  the  height  they  attain,  but  also  as  to  their 
duration.  Thus  with  north-westerly  gales  they  do  not  rise  so  high, 
nor  does  the  flood  run  so  long,  as  with  the  wind  in  any  other  quarters. 
With  south-westerly  gales,  however,  and  with  those  from  the  east, 
the  tides  often  rise  even  as  much  as  4  ft.  above  their  usual  levels. 
The  demolition  of  the  old  London  Bridge  is  also  said  to  have  pro- 
duced an  increase  of  the  height  of  the  tide  to  the  extent  of  2  ft. ; 
whilst  it  is  very  certain  that  the  bed  of  the  river  and  the  low-water 
mark  have  been  considerably  lowered  by  the  same  cause.  This 
lowering  of  the  bed  is  regularly  distributed  over  the  whole  length  of 
the  river,  from  the  bridge  to  Teddington ;  and  it  appears  to  be  not 
less  than  2  ft.  at  the  former,  and  about  10  in.  at  the  latter. 

The  recent  movements  which  have  taken  place  near  Blackfriars 
Bridge  would  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  depression  of  the  river  bed 
is  much  greater  than  even  this  quantity. 

The  velocity  of  the  cuiTent  created  by  the  tidal  wave  is  between 
d|  and  2^  miles  per  hour ;  3  miles  being  the  average,  and  also  the 
"velocity  most  suitable  to  the  navigation  carried  on  in  the  upper  parts. 
At  the  ebb  the  greatest  velocity  appears  to  be  between  the  bridges, 
as  follows: — 

From  Westminster  to  Waterloo  Bridges  2*27  miles  per  hour. 

„     Waterloo  to  Blackfriars  „  2*854  „    • 

„     Blackfriars  to  South wark       „  3*70  „ 

„     Southwark  to  London  „  3*903  „ 

The  areas  of  diflferent  portions  of  the  river  at  high  water  at  tlie 
following  points  between  the  above  limits  being — 
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Whitehall     .... 

.     23,500  feet  superficial. 

Hungerford  Market 

.     22,000            „ 

Waterloo  Bridge    . 

.     21,000            „ 

Opposite  Bouverie  Street 

.     18,000            „ 

Southwark  Bridge  . 

.     J  7,000 

London  Bridge 

.     17,600            „ 

This  irregularity  in  the  area  fully  accounts  for  the  formation  of  the 
loathsome  beds  of  mud  which  disfigure  the  river  at  low  tide,  and  de- 
monstrates painfully  the  defective  state  of  the  regulations  connected 
with  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  the  course  of  the  river. 

Banks  of  Lower  Thames, — The  banks  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
Thames  are  marked  by  the  same  want  of  a  definite  plan  which  renders 
the  upper  part  of  the  stream  less  useful  than  it  might  be  made.  The 
period  at  which  they  were  first  formed  is  very  remote,  being  by  some 
supposed  to  date  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Romans.  This,  in- 
deed, seems  very  probable,  for  the  manner  in  which  the  banks  are 
executed,  though  eminently  successful,  is  marked  by  all  the  clumsiness 
of  a  first  essay.  The  marshes  they  protect  from  the  river  are  some- 
times (as  at  Woolwich)  not  less  than  4  ft.  3  in.  below  the  level  of 
the  high  water  in  spring  tides.  Those  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs  are  now 
being  enclosed  by  an  embankment  upon  piles,  with  a  superstructure 
in  brickwork,  executed  in  conformity  with  a  plan  prepared  by  Mr. 
Walker,  under  the  direction  of  the  Navigation  Committee ;  thus 
indicating  that  the  attention  of  that  body  has  been  fairly  called  to 
the  necessity  of  co-ordinating  all  encroachments  upon  the  channel  of 
the  river  to  one  general  system.  The  result  of  the  several  works 
upon  the  bed  of  the  Thames,  and  the  demolition  of  the  old  bridge, 
has  been  hitherto  to  lower  the  bed,  and  to  compromise  the  safety  of 
several  of  the  bridges  in  the  stream,  and  of  some  of  the  buildings  on 
the  shore.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  legislature  wull  take  some  mea- 
sures to  remedy  the  dangerous  and  defective  state  of  the  present 
organization  of  the  conservancy  of  the  river. 

Moreover,  in  the  lower  Thames,  that  is  to  say,  in  those  parts  of 
its  course  below  London  Bridge,  numerous  shoals  exist,  which  are 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  safety  of  the  navigation,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  there  is  no  reason  why  they  might  not  be  carried  further  out 
towards  the  embouchure  if  the  course  of  the  river  were  regularised, 
and  the  dredging  operations  made  to  conform  to  the  necessities  of 
the  port.  These  shoals  exist  in  the  parts  of  the  Thames  in  which 
the  deep  sea  navigation  terminates,  where,  in  fact,  from  the  more 
energetic  action  of  the  tides,  the  floods  from  the  upper  country  begin 
to  deposit  the  matter  they  hold  in  solution. 

The  force  with  which  the  tidal  wave  enters  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  prevents  the  detritus  borne  down  by  the  upper  stream  from 
being  carried  sufficiently  far  towards  the  embouchure  to  form  a  Delta, 

B  3 
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It  18  therefore  deposited  at  those  points  of  the  course  of  the  river  at 
which  the  propulsive  power  of  the  land  waters  is  counterhalanced  by 
that  of  the  tide  wave,  which  tends  to  force  the  detritus  back  again. 
The  still  water  thus  produced  is  exposed  to  great  changes  in  its  po- 
sition and  extent  from  an  infinity  of  local  and  accidental  causes ;  so 
that  the  shoals  vary  very  frequently  without  any  apparent  cause. 
Their  real  origin,  however,  may  be  attributed  to  the  interferences 
with  the  regularity  in  the  flow  of  the  river  by  natural  deviations  of 
the  line  of  the  banks,  or  by  the  execution  of  ill-contrived,  ill-planned 
works. 

For  instance,  we  find  that  a  shoal  exists  on  the  north  shore,  op- 
posite to  the  recesses  formed  by  the  east  entrance  of  the  London 
bock  on  the  north,  and  the  St.  Saviour's  Dock  on  the  south ;  these 
give  rise  to  reaches  of  still  water,  in  which  the  detritus  from  the 
upper  ]>art  of  the  river  can  be  deposited.  A  similar  shoal  is  formed 
opposite  to  the  Lime  Kiln  Dock ;  another  in  a  wide  reach  a  little 
above  the  Greenland  Docks ;  a  fourth  near  the  embouchure  of  the 
Ravensbourne  in  the  Thames,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  di* 
rection  in  which  it  falls  into  the  main  stream,  precisely  the  reverse  to 
what  would  be  required  in  the  interest  of  the  navigation.  Opposite 
Saunders  Ness  are  shoals  on  each  side  of  the  river,  owing  to  the 
retardation  of  its  velocity  from  the  abrupt  bend  it  here  forms ;  a 
small  shoal  in  the  mid  stream,  a  little  lower  down  than  these  side 
ones,  appears  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  interference  they  produce  on 
the  direction  of  the  currents.  Another  small  shoal  is  produced  by 
the  still  water  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  West  India  Docks.  At 
the  embouchure  of  the  Lea,  owing  to  the  interference  of  the  upland 
waters  of  that  river  with  those  of  the  Thames,  two  shoals  are  formed 
near  Bugsby's  Hole.  It  is  probable  that  the  effectual  removal  of 
these  two  may  be  attended  with  considerable  difficulty;  but  all  the 
others  miglit  easily  be  remedied. 

Estuary, — Below  this  point  the  river  begins  so  distinctly  to  assume 
the  characteristics  of  an  estuar}%  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  deHne 
with  certitude  the  position  of  the  shoals,  still  less  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  prevent  their  formation,  or  efltctually  to  combat  them.  At 
Woolwich  the  water  becomes  brackish  at  spring  tides,  and  the  greater 
specific  gravity  it  thence  attains  modifies  the  conditions  of  the  depo- 
sition of  the  matter  it  holds  in  suspension.  The  diflference  between 
the  lengths  of  time  during  which  the  flood  and  the  ebb  tides  prevail, 
also  diminishes  as  the  river  approaches  the  sea.  Moreover,  the 
action  of  the  current  upon  the  shores  of  the  embouchure,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  removes  the  land  on  both  sides,  and  thus  changes 
the  form  of  the  outfall,  so  also  does  it  carry  into  those  portions  of 
the  estuary  where  still  water  is  to  be  met  with,  the  materials  result- 
ing from  the  degradation  of  the  shores.  The  variations  of  the  tides 
from  the  neap  to  the  spring,  the  changes  iil  the  force  and  direction  of 
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the  deep  sea  current,  possibly  from  tlic  effects  of  ftlorms  in  very 
different  and  distant  latitudes ;  the  irregularities  of  the  rolunie  of 
fresh  irater  brought  down  from  the  upper  regions  of  the  Thames, 
combine  to  render  its  **  regime "  in  the  lower  and  wider  portions  of 
its  coarse  rery  irregular  and  capricious.  The  sands  of  the  Nore  vary 
ofWu  in  their  outline,  and  their  distance  from  the  surface  of  the 
water ;  the  erosive  force  of  the  current  upon  the  banks  also  varies  in 
intensity  according  to  the  action  of  the  causes  shortly  enumerated  above. 

The  erosions  of  the  sea  upon  the  shores  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames  are  very  rapid,  both  upon  the  Essex  and  Kentish  coasts. 
The  cliffs  of  Walton-on-the-Naac  are  rapidly  disappearing;  the 
Maplin  Sand,  near  Bhoebury  Ness,  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as 
having  formed  part  of  the  main  land  in  former  times.  The  Isle  of 
Shcppey,  and  the  coast  near  Heme  Bay,  are  being  swept  away  in  a 
gradual  but  inevitable  manner;  nor  is  the  land  forming  the  pro- 
montory between  the  embouchures  of  the  Thames  and  the  Medwav 
removed  from  the  same  cause  of  destruction.  All  the  materials 
thus  removed,  combined  with  the  detritus  brouglit  domi  by  the  fresh 
water,  are  deposited  in,  or  near,  the  estuary  of  the  Nore,  where 
they  form  the  extensive  banks,  or  shoals,  visible  at  low*  water.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  sediment  carried  down 
by  the  river  itself;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  formations  it  tra- 
verses in  the  latter  portion  of  its  course,  and  the  comparatively  feeble 
inclination  of  its  bed,  the  proportionate  amount  of  matter  in  mecha- 
nical suspension,  in  all  probability,  is  very  considerable. 

In  the  section  of  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  Basin  of  the 
Thames,  in  which  we  treat  of  the  geology  of  the  district,  will  be 
found  the  areas  occupied  by  the  different  formations  wliich  constitute 
it,  and  through  which  it  travels.  These  influence  the  hydrography 
of  a  district  to  a  very  great  extent,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the 
different  capacity  of  the  strata  for  the  absorption  of  water,  but  also 
in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  they  furnish  the  materials 
held  either  in  mechanical  or  chemical  solution,  or  suspension,  in  the 
stream.  Thus  it  must  be  evident  that  the  water  flo\\ing  from  the 
oolitic  and  the  cretaceous  formations  is  more  likely  to  be  charged  , 
with  the  carbonate  of  lime  than  that  which  drains  from  such  portions 
of  the  surface  as  are  covered  by  the  London  clay.  These,  again, 
from  the  nature  of  the  vegetation  they  flourish  w^itli  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion, are  likely  to  communicate  to  the  waters  they  furnish  the  germs 
of  animal  and  vegetable  organization.  The  open,  spongy  nature  of 
the  two  former  classes  of  formation  must,  moreover,  make  them  more 
retentive  of  water  than  the  comparatively  speaking  impermeable 
strata  of  the  London  clay.  The  greater  number  of  the  affluents  of 
the  Thames,  it  is  true,  take  their  rise  in  the  oolites  and  in  the  chalk  ; 
but  their  volumes  are  comparatively  less  than  those  which  are  fur- 
ni^ed  by  the  London  clay,  especially  when  we  compare  the  re- 
spectite  lengths  of  the  streams. 
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In  the  same  section  will  also  be  found  the  heights  of  some  of  the 
most  important  elevations  of  the  district  under  our  examination. 
They  also  have  considerable  influence  upon  the  hydrography  of  the 
basin,  both  by  their  action  in  determining  a  greater  or  less  amount 
of  rain-fall,  by  attracting  and  condensing  the  moisture  suspended  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  by  affecting  the  rate  of  discharge  of  the  surface 
water. 

Matter  in  Suspension. — The  positive  quantity  of  extraneous  matter 
contained  in  the  Thames  water  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ascer- 
tained with  any  degree  of  certainty;  nor  does  the  range  of  tidal 
action  upon  suspended  matter  in  it  appear  to  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  direct  experiment.  Dr.  Bostock  is  reported  to  have  esti- 
mated the  proportion  of  solid  matter  in  suspension  in  the  river  water 
as  being  ^^J^^jth  of  the  weight ;  Mr.  Kerrison's  experiments  would 
show  it  to  be  tj-jjtt^^  »  ^'^^  ^^  ^^  probability  this  estimate  is  a  low  one. 
The  calculation  of  Dr.  Bostock  was  made  before  1828,  that  of  Mr* 
Kerrison  in  1834.  Since  then  the  nature  of  the  river  water  has 
been  modified  by  the  incessant  wash  of  the  steamers ;  but  we  must 
also  observe,  that  if  the  continual  agitation  produced  by  them  pre- 
vents the  deposition  of  the  mud,  yet  at  the  same  time,  from  the 
increased  and  increasing  scour  of  the  river,  the  bed  is  considerably 
cleaner  than  it  used  to  be,  especially  in  the  parts  above  bridge.  The 
evidence  given  before  some  of  the  Parliamentary  Committees  would 
lead  us  to  infer  that  the  greater  part  of  these  impurities  are  derived 
from  the  upper  parts  of  the  river  and  from  its  affluents.  At  Rich- 
mond the  Thames  is  as  foul  as  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  according 
to  the  engineers  examined.  The  Wey,  and  the  Mole  especially, 
bring  down  very  turbid  waters,  as  does  also  the  Colne,  near  Isle- 
worth,  after  heavy  rains.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
modifications  of  the  bed  of  the  river  from  the  removal  of  London 
Bridge  are  far  from  having  yet  produced  their  full  effect.  Neither 
the  river  itself,  nor  the  banks  in  the  embouchure,  nor  the  bed  in  the 
upper  portion,  have  yet  assumed  the  definite  regime  that  absui'dly- 
delayed  measure  seems  likely  to  produce. 

Floods, — Floods  occur  in  the  valleys  of  the  Thames  and  the  Lea 
occasionally.  They  arise  entirely  from  the  surface  waters,  hardly 
ever  from  the  melting  of  snow,  or  ice,  in  the  highlands  near  their 
sources.  Indeed,  the  climate  of  this  part  of  England,  and  the  feeble 
elevation  of  its  hills,  does  not  admit  of  the  duration  of  frost  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  aflTect  the  sources  of  the  river  supply. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  floods  are  found  to  occur  in  the  rainy 
seasons,  in  November  and  December,  in  April  and  in  May,  without, 
however,  being  in  any  manner  peculiarly  confined  to  those  months. 
The  flood  waters  brought  down  to  the  rivers  are  highly  charged  with 
earthy  matter  and  the  genus  of  organized  life ;  they,  in  fact,  ma- 
terially influence  the  formation  of  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  river. 

£hrenberg  mentions  a  fact  of  considerable  importance  in  the  dis- 
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coBsion  of  questions  affecting  the  relatiye  purities  of  riyer  water. 
It  is,  tbat  in  all  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  German  Ocean  the 
microscopic  animals  of  the  sea  extend  up  rivers  as  far  as  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide  extend.  His  researches  show  that  the  flood  tide, 
even  when  the  surface  waters  have  no  taste  of  salt,  does  not  so 
much  depend  upon  an  accumulation  of  river  water  from  its  outflow 
being  checked  as  it  does  upon  the  introduction  of  sea  water  under 
the  river  water,  owing  to  its  greater  specific  gravity.  Ehrenberg 
found  that  the  remains  of  the  microscopic  sea  animals  constituted  no 
less  than  -^^^th  of  the  solid  matter  found  in  the  banks  of  the  estuary. 

List  of  Authors  consulted, 
G.  Sennie. — BepbrU  to  Britiah  Association. 
Lubbock,  Whewell,  Airy. — On  Tides.     Philosophical  Transactions. 
Lloyd. — On  Difference  of  Levels  between  Sfaeemess  and  London.     Ditto. 
Page;,  Telford,  Anderson,  Mills,  &c — Evidence  before  Parliamentary  Gommittees, 

principally  subsequent  to  1828. 
Quarterly  Joumnl  of  Geological  Society. 
Priestley's  Account  of  Navigable  Rivers. 
Knight's  London. 

Cniden*s  History  of  Gravesend,  &c. 
M'Cnlloch's  Geographical  Dictionary. 
Johnston's  National  Atlas, 
Ordnance  Surrey. 
Feamside's  Thames. 
Beardmore's  Tables. 
Leslie's  Evidence  before  Parliamentary  Committees. 

Section  2.  Climate. — London  itself  is  situated  in  51°  31'  of 
north  latitude ;  and  the  line  passing  through  its  eastern  extremity  of 
Greenwich  has  been  adopted  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  as  the  zero 
of  longitudinal  distances.  The  length  of  the  continuance  of  the  sun 
above  the  horizon  is  7|  hours  on  the  shortest  day;  and  16|  hours 
on  the  longest.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  rural  district  round 
the  metropolis  is  48®*50;  that  of  the  city  itself  is  50°"50;  the 
mean  of  the  whole  district  being  49°- 65.  The  variations  in  the 
temperature  recur  with  what  appears  to  be  tolerable  regularity  after 
a  cycle  of  17  years;  during  which  the  coldest  falls  at  the  10th  from 
the  first  year;  the  warmest  at  the  7th  from  the  coldest;  the  first 
year,  marking  the  cycle,  being  usually  of  the  mean  temperature. 

The  greatest  heats  known  have  not  exceeded  96°  in  the  shade 
and  in  the  open  air ;  the  cold  sometimes  descends  as  low  as  5°  below 
zero;  the  range  being  101°  Fahrenheit.  When  the  temperature 
exceeds  80°,  thunder-storms  usually  clear  the  atmosphere  and  reduce 
the  beat.  As  a  general  rule  also,  the  frosts  do  not  last  through  the 
24  hours,  and  a  continuance  of  them  for  any  length  of  time  is  quite 
exceptional.  Tbo  upper  part  of  the  Thames  was  blocked  up  by  the 
frozen  ice  in  1840,  and  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent  in  1826. 
With  these  exceptions,  however,  the  ice  has  not  seriously  impeded 
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thd  navigation  since  tlie  years  1814?  and  1815.  In  former  limes  the 
river  was  froAen  ovef  more  frequently  than  it  has  been  of  late  yeans, 
thus  confirming  the  opinion  that  the  progress  of  civilieation  tends  to 
modify  and  improve  the  climate.  In  the  works  upon  Physical  Geo* 
graphy,  London  is  placed  on  the  64th  degree  of  the  isothermal 
range ;  and  on  the  SSth  of  the  isokemenal  divisions. 

ThextnontBtrical  Observations, — The  monthly  avei-ages  of  tempera- 
ture, taken  over  a  range  of  20  years,  show  that  the  warmest  months 
only  differ  from  the  coldest  by  20|°,  and  that  the  tempemtnre  of  the 
city  differs  2|°  from  that  of  the  country.  This  local  difference  is 
greatest  in  winter,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  more 
sheltered  position  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  artificial  elevation  of 
the  temperature  produced  by  the  immense  number  of  factories  and 
domestic  fires.  In  the  spring,  the  heat  of  town  and  country  ap* 
proacbes  equality;  the  difference  becomes  again  perceptible  in 
summer,  owing  to  the  reverberation  from  the  narrow  streets,  tiud 
the  want  of  air ;  in  autumn  again  the  equality  is  resumed.  Thus^ 
between  the  years  1807  and  1816'  included,  we  find  the  mean  tempera- 
tures of  the  different  months  to  have  been  as  follows,  vi2. : 


Months. 


January  . 
February  . 
March  .  . 
April  .  . 
May  .  . 
June  .  . 
July  .  . 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December . 


Country. 


3416 
39-78 
41-51 
4689 
56-79 
58-66 
62-40 
61-35 
56-22 
5024 
40-93 
37-66 


London. 


36-20 
41-47 
42-77 
47-69 
56*28 
59-91 
63-41 
62-41 
58-45 
52-23 
43-08 
39-40 


Diderence. 


2-04 

1-69 

1*26 

0-80 

0*49 

1-25 

1-01 

1-26 

213* 

1-99 

215 

1-74 


The  mean  temperature,  as  shown  by  an  examination  of  the  tables 
of  observations  extending  over  35  years,  assumes  a  rate  of  increato 
in  the  different  months  which  may  be  represented  by  a  curve  nearly 
equal  to,  and  parallel  with  one  representing  the  progress  of  the  sun 
in  declination. 

The  greatest  number  of  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  occur  in 

*  There  appears  to  be  some  error  in  the  mean  quoted  for  the  month  of  September ; 
in  the  previous  decade  the  difference  was  considerably  less,  and  it  appears  usually 
to  b«  oaly  l®-77. 
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the  first  month  of  tho  year.  On  an  arerage  of  10  yeftr«  only  two 
occnrred  in  the  twelfth  month,  and  one  in  the  second.  The  extremee 
of  heat  are  more  diffused  through  the  remaining  months ;  five  usually 
fall  in  the  seventh  month ;  the  others  are  distributed,  in  a  diminish- 
ing proportion,  over  the  months  earlier  or  later  in  the  summer. 
There  are  thus  only  two  spring  and  two  autumn  months,  which  are 
not  exposed  to  gr^t  varieties  of  temperature.  The  ranges  of  the 
thermometer  in  the  day-time,  for  the  years  between  1807  and  1810, 
arc  thus  given  by  Mr.  HoWiird  in  his  admirable  work  upon  the 
climate  of  London,  from  which  in  fact  we  have  extracted  nearly  all 
we  give  upon  the  subject. 


1                    Tean. 

Highest 

Lowest. 

Eange. 

Medium. 

1     1807 

1     1808 

!     1809 

1     1810 

i     1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

o 

87 
96 
82 
85 
88 
78 
85 
91 
80 
81 

o 

13 
12 
18 
10 
14 
18 
19 

8 
17 

5 

0 

74 
84 
64 
75 
74 
60 
66 
83 
68 
86 

o 

50 

54 

50 

47-5 

51 

48 

52 

49-5 

48-5 

38 

Averages    . 

85-3 

12-4 

729 

48-85 

The  mean  of  the  daily  extremes  having  been        .     48^*79 

Ditto      of  the  monthly         ditto     .         .         .     48''-34 

Ditto      of  the  years,  as  above         .         .         .     48°* 85 

Between  the  years  1817  and  1831  the  examination  of  the  tables 

gave  the  mean  of  the  daily  extremes  .         •         .  49°' 649 

That  of  the  months 49°*651 

That  of  the  years 49°*721 

Perhaps  from  90°  to  80°  may  be  regarded  as  the  extreme  ranges  in 
the  day-time.  At  night  the  temperature  has  descended  below  sero  i 
hat  so  very  rarely  as  to  make  such  an  occurrence  phenomenal. 

In  London  the  mean  variations  between  the  temperature  of  the 
day  ftnd  the  night  are  ll°*d7;  in  the  country  they  are  ld°'41.  In 
the  former,  the  mean  height  during  the  day  heitig  (According  to  the 
observations  made  between  1816  and  1817}  56°a7;  daring  the  night 
44°'80.  In  the  latter  it  was  during  the  day  56°-51,  during  the  night 
4l°*10.  The  extreme  range  appears  to  be  in  the  sixth  month,  in 
which  it  has  been  known  to  Attain  flrom  35°  to  37^    During  the 
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penod  between  the  years  1817  and  1823,  the  difference  appears  to 
have  been  greater ;  for  the  mean  of  the  greatest  heat  in  the  country 
was  57°-920,  at  night  it  was  40°-614,  the  difference  being  IT'812. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  difference  corresponds,  to  the  fraction  of  a 
degree,  with  that  which  prevails  between  the  temperature  of  summer 
and  winter. 

The  temperatures  of  the  different  months  were  ascertained  from 
a  series  of  observations,  extending  over  the  years  from  1805  to  1830 
inclusive,  to  be  on  the  average  as  follows : — 


Months. 


January  . 
February  . 
March  .  . 
April  .  . 
May  .  . 
June  .  . 
July  .  . 
August 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


Mean. 


35-140 
38-997 
42-030 
47-567 
54-937 
59-613 
63-190 
57-187 
50-123 
42-432 
41-950 
38-343 


Variation. 


13-95 

12-26 

11-20 

8-64 

11-99 

9-36 

8-68 

8-89 

9-80 

12-88 

10-19 

12-40 


Finally  we  may  observe,  that  hoar  frosts  occur  when  the  thermo- 
meter is  about  39° ;  and  that  the  dense  yellow  fogs  so  peculiar  to 
London  occur  the  most  frequently  in  the  months  of  November, 
December,  and  January,  whilst  the  thermometer  ranges  under  40°. 

Barometrical  Pressure, — The  barometer  is  subject  to  variations  of 
a  similar  nature  to  those  of  the  thermometer ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  frequent  and  unexpected,  but  rarely  of  any  great  amount. 
During  the  years  between  1807  and  1816  the  mean  of  the  twelve 
greatest  elevations  was  30*305  in. ;  that  of  the  twelve  greatest  de- 
pressions was 29*188  in.;  the  medium  of  the  elevations  and  of  the 
depressions  was  2^*746  in.  The  highest  observations  during  that 
period  were  30*71  in.,  although  subsequently  they  have  been  made 
at  30-89  in.,  during  the  prevalence  of  north-easterly  breezes.  The 
lowest  observations  were  at  28-22 in.  with  southerly  winds;  the 
greatest  range  being  thus  2*67  in. ;  the  average  range  1-998  in. 

Between  1815  and  1830  similar  observations  gave  as  the  mean  of 
the  twelve  greatest  elevations  30*356  in.,  and  of  the  twelve  greatest 
depressions  29*075  in. ;  the  medium  of  the  elevations  and  depressions 
being  29*715  in.     The  highest  annual  mean  was  in  the  year  1825, 
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when  the  twelve  greatest  elevatioiis  gave  an  aTenge  of  30*88  in. ;  tho 
lowest  was  in  1 831 ,  when  the  twelve  greatest  depressions  gave  a  mean 
of  28-2 Gin.  In  the  year  1821,  the  variation  even  extended  to  3 in. ; 
but  over  the  period  from  1807  to  1831  the  mean  range  was  only 
207  in. 

The  monthly  variations  may  be  represented  as  follows :— > 


i 

1         Honthi. 

Maxisiqis. 

DiiF.  or   Greatest 
mean.    eleTation. 

Greetett 
depreit". 

FoU 
«nge. 

i 

1 

o 

o 

O                       0 

0 

0 

;  January  .     . 

30-515 

28-937 

1-578     30-82 

28-69 

213 

,  February     . 

30-459 

28-824 

1-435  1  30-80 

28-45 

2-35 

'  March     .     . 

30-417 

28-895 

1-522  ,  30-75 

28-35 

2-40 

'  April       .     . 

30-330 

29-042 

1-282  '  30-57 

28-50 

2-07 

.  May  .     .     . 

30-307 

29-262 

1045     30-61 

2906 

1-55 

,  June  .     .     . 

30-282 

29-335 

0-9471  30-54 

29-12 

1-42  , 

i  July  .     .     . 

30-21G 

20-375 

0-841  '  30-57 

28-99 

1-58 

August  .     . 

30-262 

29-235 

1-027;  30-57 

28-75 

1-82 

'  September   . 

30-292 

29-207 

1-085.  30-50 

28-52 

1-98  1 

October  .     . 

30-346 

29-009 

1-3371  30-67 

28-52 

215  ! 

November  . 

30-377 

28-970 

1-407 

30-65 

28-30 

2-35 

December    . 

30-449 

28-820 

1-629 

30-80 

27-80 

3-00 

Winds, — The  direction  of  the  winds  appears  to  be  principally 
from  the  south  and  the  west,  over  the  district  formed  by  the  basm  of 
the  Thames.  Starting  from  the  north,  we  find  that  the  winds  blew 
during  74  days  in  a  year,  on  the  average  of  the  years  between  1807 
and  1816  inclusive,  from  points  varying  from  that  point  towards  the 
east;  the  extreme  numbers  of  days  during  which  they  thus  blew 
from  points  between  the  north  and  the  east  being  96  and  58  re- 
spectively. The  average  number  of  days  tbey  blew  from  between 
the  east  and  the  south  was  54;  the  extremes  being  72  and  34 
respectively.  From  between  the  south  and  the  west  the  average 
number  of  days  was  104;  the  extremes  being  123  and  78.  From 
between  the  west  and  the  north  the  average  was  100  days;  the 
extremes  being  124  and  83.  The  variable  winds  blowing  33  days 
on  the  average,  between  the  extremes  of  51  and  17  in  the  course  of 
the  year. 

If  the  winds  be  only  grouped  under  the  denominations  of 
easterly  and  westerly,  it  would  be  found  that  the  former  prevailed 
during  140,  the  latter  during  225  days.  If  they  be  grouped  under 
the  denominations  of  northerly  and  southerly,  the  former  would  be 
found  to  have  prevailed  during  192  days,  the  latter  during  173. 

During  the  several  months  of  the  years  between  1807  and  1816 
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the  winds  raried  as  follows :  the  table  having  been  calculated  for  the 
years  mentioned  above.  The  variations  between  1817  and  1823  cor* 
responded  so  closely  with  the  average  results  deduced  from  this  table, 
that  it  may  be  considered  w  a  very  correct  representation  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  case  for  that  subsequent  period. 


Months. 

N.&E. 

B.  &  S. ' 

S.&W.  j 

W.&N. 

Variable. 

TotaL 

Bays. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

January     .     .     . 

6-8 

5-3 

7-0 

91 

2-8 

31 

February   .     . 

3-2 

4-0 

11-7 

7-4 

1-7 

28 

March  .     .     . 

9-8 

5-4 

6-6 

65 

2-7 

31 

April     .     . 

8-3 

5-6 

6-0 

6-4 

3-7 

30 

May      .     . 

5-9 

G'5 

9-0 

5G 

40 

31 

Juno     .     . 

7-1 

30 

7-2 

9-1 

3G 

30 

July      .     . 

4-5 

2-5 

9-5 

11-5 

3-0 

31 

August      • 

3-5 

2-9 

10-2 

12-9 

1-5 

31 

September 

G'4 

6-0 

8-0 

7-4 

2-2 

30 

October     . 

5-2 

5-0 

10-5 

7-4 

2-9 

31 

November 

7-8 

31 

8-8 

8-4 

1-9 

30 

December  . 

5-0 

4-6 

9-9 

9-7 

1-8 

31 

Monthly  average, 
1807  to  1816 

6-0 

4-5 

8-7 

8-45 

2-G5 

Monthly  average,  )  |    ^  - . 
1817  to  1823   f  1    ** 

4-9 

8-5 

9*45 

1-41 

Mr.  Daniell  observes  that  the  force  of  the  winds  docs  not  always 
decrease  as  the  elevation  above  the  {jround  increases;  but  on  the 
contrary  is  often  found  to  augment  rapidly.  More  than  t\\  o  currents 
may  often  be  traced  in  the  atmosphere  at  one  time  by  the  motion  of 
the  clouds.  The  land  and  sea  breezes  of  morning  and  evening  do 
not  recur  with  sufficient  regularity  in  these  latitudes  to  be  appreciable 
in  their  influence  upon  the  results  of  the  tables. 

Northerly  winds  almost  invariably  rai^e  the  barometer,  while 
southerly  winds  as  constantly  depress  it.  The  most  permanent  rains 
in  this  climate  come  from  the  southern  regions.  The  least  rain  falls 
when  the  winds  range  from  the  north  to  the  east, 

Evaporation.^^The  evaporation  which  takes  place  near  London 
was  calculated  by  Mr.  Daniell  to  be  on  the  average  23*974  in.  in  a 
This  result  was  obtained  from  a  series  of  observations  made 


year. 


by  the  means  of  an  hygrometer  of  that  gentleman's  invention.  Mr. 
Howard's  observations  gave  results  which  substantially  confirmed 
those  made  by  Mr.  Daniell,  for  he  found  that  with  a  gauge  placed  at 
a  height  of  43  ft.  from  the  ground,  exposed  to  the  south-east,  and 
subject  to  tho  action  of  the  winds,  he  obtained  a  mean  total  of 
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37'85  in.  upon  the  yeftrs  I8OT9  1808,  and  1609,  which  were  very  dry 
warm  years.  In  the  years  1 8 1 0, 1 8 1 2,  with  a  fall  of  ram  considerably 
aboTe  the  average,  the  etaporation  gauge,  placed  at  a  lower  leTol  and 
less  exposed,  only  showed  a  mean  of  33*37  in.  In  the  years 
1813  and  1815,  which  again  were  dry  years,  the  gauge  placed  imme* 
diately  Upon  the  ground  and  sheltered,  showed  a  mean  eTaporation 
of  20*28  in.  Mr.  Howard  suggests  that  probably  the  rate  of  33*37  in. 
may  represent  the  rate  of  evaporation  which  takes  place  from  running 
streams  in  exposed  situations ;  the  rate  of  20  28  in.  may  also  repre- 
sent that  of  canals  and  reservoirs  of  still  water. 

Mr.  Howard  also  gives  a  condensed  tabular  statement  of  the  mean 
evaporation  corresponding  with  the  different  seasons,  and  their  mean 
temperatures,  as  follows : — 

In. 

Winter  3*587  Evaporation.  37*20  Temperature. 

Spring  8-856  „  4806  „ 

Summer  .     11*580  „  60  80  „ 

Autumn  6*440  „  49*13  „ 

This  is  considerably  in  excess  of  Mr.  Daniell's  total  evaporation, 
bat  that  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  different  conditions  under 
which  the  observations  were  made. 

Mr.  DanieU  estimates  the  rate  at  which  this  process  proceeds  near 
London  during  the  several  months  of  the  year  as  follows : — 


tnchet. 

Incbet. 

January  . 

.     0-413 

July     . 

.     3*293 

Fcbniaiy 

.     0*733 

August 

.     3-327 

March     . 

.     1*488 

September 

.     2  620 

April 

.     2-290 

October 

.     1*488 

May        . 

.     3-286 

November 

.     0*770 

June 

.     3-760 

December 

.     0*516 

The  smallest  quantity  of  water  is  therefore  liiled  into  the  air  during 
the  month  of  January,  and  the  greatest  in  June.  The  mean  quantity 
held  in  solution  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air  is  said  to  be  3*789  gr. 

Mr.  Leslie  invented  on  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  measuring 
the  exhalation  from  a  humid  surface  in  a  given  time,  which  he 
called  an  atmometer.  He  estimated  that  the  daily  exhalation  from  a 
sheltered  surface  of  water,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  would, 
at  the  mean  dryness  of  winter,  lower  it  0*018 in.  in  24  hours; 
and  at  the  mean  dryness  of  summer  as  much  as  0*048  in.  The  effect 
of  the  winds  upon  the  amount  of  evaporation  is,  however,  a  very 
important  element  of  all  such  calculations ;  it  is  sometimes  augmented 
five  or  even  ten  times.  In  general,  this  augmentation  is  proportional  to 
the  swiftness  of  the  wind ;  the  action  of  still  air  itself  being  reckoned 
equal  to  that  produced  by  a  speed  of  8  miles  an  hour. 
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The  greatest  known  eyaporation  in  a  month  has  attained  as  much 
as  6  inches ;  the  least  0*21  in.  In  the  month  of  March,  1809,  during 
3  days  a  very  extraordinary  eyaporation  took  place.  On  the  17th  it 
was  0-39;  on  the  18th  0*28;  and  on  the  19th  0'14in. 

Hain. — The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  near  London  is  dif- 
ferently stated  by  Af r.  Daniell  and  Mr.  Howard.  The  former  states 
that  the  average  is  23j*j  inches  in  the  year;  the  latter,  that  the 
average  from  his  observations  between  1797  to  1819,  or  23  years, 
was  25*179  in.  The  latter  quuantity  is  usually  considered  correct. 
The  years  which  gave  the  greatest  amount  of  rain  were  1816,  when 
it  amounted  to  3237  in.,  and  1797  when  it  was  equal  to  29*996'  in. 
Those  which  eave  the  least  were  1807,  when  it  was  18*01  in.,  and 
1802,  when  it  weis  18*428  in.  Subsequent  observations  made  at 
Greenwich  have  shown  that  in  the  year  1841  the  rain-fall  was  not 
less  than  33*26  in. ;  in  1840  it  was  16*43  in.  only,  and  in  1847, 
17*61  in.  The  mean  of  these  observations  at  Greenwich  made  be- 
tween the  years  1838  and  1849  was,  however,  24*84  in ,  approaching 
sufficiently  near  to  the  mean  given  by  Mr.  Howard  from  his  ob- 
servations made  at  a  lower  level;  for  it  is  a  well-known  law  of  the 
fall  of  rain  ^^  that  smaller  quantities  have  been  observed  to  be  deposited 
in  high  than  in  low  situations,  even  though  the  difference  of  altitude 
should  be  considerable." 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  the  different  months  is  calculated 
by  Mr.  baniell,  and  was  observed  by  Mr.  Howard,  to  be  as  under : 
the  third  column  contains  the  number  of  days  during  which  the  rain 
fell  in  each  mouth,  as  given  by  Mr.  Howard : — 


1 

No.  of  days' 

Quantity  of 

Months. 

DanielL 

Howard. 

Days. 

rain  in  six 
months. 

nun  in  six 
months. 

January     .     .     . 

1-483 

1-907 

14-4 

February  .     .     . 

0-746 

1-643 

1,5-8 

March        .     .     . 

1-440 

1-542 

12-7 

April    .... 

1-786 

1-719 

14-0 

May      .... 

1-853 

2-036 

15-8 

i 

June     .... 

1-830 

1-964 

11-8 

84-5 

10*811    1 

July      .... 

2-516 

2-592 

16-1 

i 

August      .     .     . 

1-453 

2-134 

16-3 

1 

September      .     . 

2-193 

1-644 

12-3 

October     .     .     . 

2-073 

2-872 

16-2 

1 

November      .     . 

2-400 

2-637 

15-0 

December .     .     . 

2-426 

2-489 

17-7 

93-6 

14-368 

Totals     .     . 

22-199 

25179 

178-1 

1781 

25-179 
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There  is  a  little  discrepancy  between  the  total  resulting  from  the 
sabdirision  of  Mr.  Daniell's  calculations  and  the  average  total  of  23  ,^,)th 
he  gives  elsewhere.  But  the  two  sets  of  observations  agree  in  this— 
that  the  month  of  February  is  the  driest,  because  the  shortest  perhaps, 
in  the  year,  and  that  the  month  of  July  is  the  wettest.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Daniell's  calculations  were  far  from  having  been  made  with  the  care 
of  the  more  veteran  observer,  Mr.  Howard :  we  find  that  the  former 
states  the  mean  rain  fall,  as  obtained  from  seventeen  years'  records  at 
Chiswick,  to  be  different  from  both  the  quantities  he  had  previously 
given,  for  he  quotes  it  at  24*1 6 in.,  and  be  makes  the  mean  evaporation 
eqnal  to  29*598  in.  in  the  same  epoch. 

The  greatest  quantity  known  to  have  fallen  in  twenty-four  hours 
is  2*05  in.  The  proportion  of  what  falls  when  the  sun  is  above  the 
borizon  is  only  frds  of  that  which  falls  when  it  is  below  it. 

Mr.  Howard  states  that  the  quantity  of  rain  which  faUs  in  the 
different  seasons  is  as  follows : — 


Bain. 

Mean  Tem] 

Winter      . 

5*8C8  inches. 

37-20^ 

Spring 

4*813       „ 

48*06 

Summer    . 

C*G82       „ 

G0*80 

Autumn    . 

.         7-441       „ 

49*13 

The  same  author  observed  that  one  year  in  five  is  exposed  to  the  dry 
extreme,  whilst  one  year  in  ten  is  exposed  to  that  of  wet.  The  warm 
jears  are  generally  dry ;  the  cold  ones  damp. 

Fog9, — The  IogeJ  phenomenon  of  the  frequence  of  fogs  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London  appears,  firstly,  to  be 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  river;  and,  secondly,  to  the  fact  that  the 
superior  temperature  of  the  town  produces  results  precisely  similar  to 
those  we  find  to  occur  upon  rivers  and  lakes.  The  cold  damp  cur- 
rents of  the  atmosphere,  which  cannot  act  upon  the  air  of  the  country 
districts,  owing  to  the  equality  of  their  specific  gravity,  when  they 
encounter  the  warmer  and  lighter  strata  over  the  town  displace  the 
latter,  intermixing  with  it,  and  condensing  its  moisture.  Fogs  thus 
are  often  to  be  observed  in  London,  whilst  the  surrounding  country 
is  enthrely  free  from  them.  The  peculiar  colour  of  the  London  fogs 
appears  to  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  during  their  prevalence  the  ascent 
of  the  coal  smoke  is  impeded,  and  that  it  is  thus  mixed  with  the 
condensed  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  As  is  well  known,  they  are 
often  so  dense  as  to  require  the  gas  to  be  lighted  in  midday,  and  they 
cover  the  town  with  a  most  dingy  and  depressing  pall.  They  also 
frequently  exhibit  the  peculiarity  of  increasing  density  after  their 
first  formation,  which  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  descent  of  fresh 
currents  of  cold  air  towards  the  lighter  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

They  do  not  occur  when  the  wind  is  in  a  dry  quarter,  as  for  in- 
stance  when  it  is  in  the  east;  notwithstanding  that  there  may  be 
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yery  considerable  differenoe  in  the  temperature  of  Ae  air  and  of  the 
water,  or  the  ground.  The  peculiar  odour  which  attends  tlie  London 
fogs  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained,  although  the  uniformity 
of  its  recurrence  and  its  very  marked  character  would  appear  to  chal- 
lenge elaborate  examination.  In  all  probability  it  arises  from  somo 
modification  of  the  atn^osphere,  which  must  nave  considerable  in* 
fluence  upon  the  sanitary  state  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  possible  that, 
to  a  certiun  extent,  it  may  be  attributed  to  tne  chemical  nature  of  the 
strata  upon  which  the  town  is  built  At  least  this  is  certain— that  in. 
many  isolated  cases  wells,  formed  through  the  London  clay,  give  forth 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which 
seems  to  produce  the  characteristic  odour  of  the  fogs  in  question. 

DeiM, — Dews  exercise  a  considerable  influence  on  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  evaporation,  or  rather  to 
the  balance  of  the  hygrometric  causes.  In  our  latitudes  they  are 
supposed  to  yield  as  much  as  5  in.  per  annum,  or  a  quantity  equal  to 
nearly  ^th  of  the  total  rain  fall.  Mr.  Howard  noticed  that  in  one 
night  as  much  as  y^th  of  an  inch  was  collected  in  a  rain  gauge. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  dew  falls  from  a  little  before  simset  to  a 
little  after  sunrise,  its  proximate  cause  depending  on  the  diminution  of 
temperature  between  those  periods,  which  acts  to  cause  the  atmosphere 
to  deposit  the  moisture  it  holds  in  suspension.  The  difference  in  the 
temperature  which  produces  this  effect  is  greatest  in  the  day  and  night 
seasons  of  spring  and  autumn,  when  as  much  as  from  20  to  30  degrees 
are  often  found  to  exist  between  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
A  calm  clear  atmosphere  is  necessary  for  the  deposition  of  dews, 
which  in  this  differ  from  mists  (whose  origin  is  nearly  the  same), 
for  they  deposit  at  all  times  of  day  or  night,  and  in  all  states  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  abundance  of  dew  depends  on  the  large  quantity  of 
moisture  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  at  the  moment  of  the  action  of 
the  immediate  causes.  Hence  it  is  most  copious  on  calm  clear  nights, 
succeeded  by  misty  and  foggy  mornings.  In  England,  heat  and  dry 
weather  are  rarely  accompanied  by  dews ;  the  greatest  amount  falls 
after  rain  in  cool  summer  nights,  generally  with  southerly  and  easterly 
winds,  with  a  depression  of  ^e  barometer.  Hoar  frost,  the  ice  of  dew, 
is  common  in  the  winter  months,  and  it  is  regarded  as  a  sure  sign  of 
wet  weather. 

Mr.  Daniell  calculated  the  mean  dew  point  at  44°*3I  from  the 
average  of  a  series  of  observations  made  between  the  years  1826  to 
1842  at  Chis^ick,  where  they  were  carried  on  at  a  height  of  H  ft. 
above  high- water  mark.  The  range  of  the  dew  point  was  between  79° 
and  0°,  The  mean  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  was  0*342  in.,  varying 
between  0*073  and  0  0^1  in.;  a  cubit  foot  containing  on  the  average 
3'806  grains  of  moisture  at  that  position. 

The  dew  point  was  lowest  with  northerly  and  easterly  winds; 
highest  when  they  were  southerly.    It  would  also  appear  that  a  differ- 
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ence  was  observable  wben  they  blew  from  the  sea  or  from  the  land. 
A  number  of  observations  of  the  relation  between  the  direction  of  the 
winds  and  the  dew  point  gave  the  following  results;  the  first  numbers 
twing  those  upon  which  the  mean  was  based,  the  last  the  mean  dew 
point:— 


87  North 

.     40-1 

113  North-east 

.     40*7 

80  East 

.     42*3 

111  South-east 

.     45-6 

70  South 

.     48-7 

925  South-west 

.     48-6 

215  West 

.     44*8 

174  North-west 

.     41-3 

Metrical  Phenomena, — Electrical  phenomena  act  constantly,  but 
nffely  with  much  energy,  in  the  latitude  of  the  Loudon  basin. 
Thunder  storms  occur  in  the  warm  summer  months,  re-establishing 
tbe  balance  of  the  electrical  states  of  the  moisture  suspended  in  the 
atmosphere.  But,  as  they  take  place  usually  with  a  feeble  tempentp- 
tare,  they  are  seldom  violent,  nor  are  they  accompanied  by  the  terrific 
liail  which  desolates  warmer  countries.  They  usually  are  accompanied 
W  copious  rains  in  summer ;  when  they  happen  in  winter  they  are 
often  accompanied  by  the  nearest  approaches  to  hurricanes  we  arc 
acquainted  with.  The  Aurora  Borealis  occasionally  visits  the  neigh- 
l^oorhood  of  London,  but  seldom  lasts  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

Storms, — Storms  and  heavy  gales  of  wind  are  principally  confined 
to  the  winter  months.  When  they  arise  from  the  north-east  they  are 
ftlmost  exclusively  confined  to  the  time  during  which  the  sun  is  above 
the  horizon.  When  they  arise  from  the  south-west,  they  occur  whilst 
lie  is  below  it.  Hurricanes  able  to  root  up  trees,  blow  down  houses, 
roll  up  lead,  and  in  fact  to  exercise  the  full  power  of  those  tremendous 
vUitations,  happen  very  rarely,  but  they  are  by  no  means  unknown  in 
our  climate.  Their  recurrence  does  not  seem  to  be  more  frequent 
than  once  in  ten  years. 

A  singular  connection  has  been  observed  between  the  direction  of 
the  wind  and  the  chemical  action  going  on  in  the  strata  composing 
the  London  basin,  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  the  previous  part  of 
this  paper.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  they  give  forth  is  found  to 
issue  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  wet  weather,  when  the  wind  is 
from  the  south  and  the  west ;  it  is  the  least  when  the  wind  is  from 
the  north  and  the  east,  and  consequently  the  driest. 

Mr.  Daniell  observed  very  justly,  and  the  observation  may  well 
conclude  the  remarks  on  our  climate,  that  ^^  the  British  islands  are 
situated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  subject  to  all  the  circumstances 
which  can  possibly  be  supposed  to  render  a  climate  irregular  and 
Variable.  Placed  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  temperate  zone,  where 
the  range  of  temperature  is  very  great,  their  atmosphere  is  subject  on 
the  one  side  to  the  impressions  of  the  largest  continent  in  the  world, 
and  on  the  other  to  those  of  the  vast  Auantic  Ocean.  Upon  their 
coasts  the  gre^it  stream  of  aqueous  vapour,  perpetually  arising  from 
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the  western  waters,  first  receives  the  influence  of  the  land,  whence 
emanate  those  condensations  and  expansions  which  deflect  and  reverse 
the  grand  system  of  equipoised  currents.  They  are  also  within  the 
frigoriflc  effects  of  the  immense  harriers  and  fields  of  ice  which,  when 
the  shifting  position  of  the  sun  advances  the  tropical  climate  towards 
the  northern  pole,  counteract  its  energy,  and  present  a  condensing 
surface  of  enormous  extent  to  the  increasing  elasticity  of  the  aqueous 
atmosphere."  When  causes  so  numerous  and  so  powerful  act  to 
produce  irregularilies,  it  is  impossihle  to  do  more  than  state  the  laws 
which  act  over  long  periods  of  time.  They  have  only  heen  care- 
fully studied  of  late  years,  so  that  it  is  prohable  that  many  of  the 
generalizations  given  above  may  hereafter  be  considerably  modified.- 
But  ''  amidst  all  the  uncertainty  and  seeming  confusion  arising  from 
these  complications  general  principles  may  still  be  recognised,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  more  they  are  studied  the  more  obvious  they  will 
appear." 
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Section  3.  Geology. — The  Thames,  from  its  source  to  its  out- 
fall, traverses  the  series  of  formations  which  lie  upon  the  oolites  of 
central  England,  following  in  its  course  a  valley  which,  in  its  present 
configuration  at  least,  is,  comparatively  speaking,  modern.  Within 
the  historical  periods  no  change  appears  to  have  taken  place,  beyond 
those  produced  by  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  ^vidth  of  the  stream, 
especially  towards  its  embouchure ;  but  modern  works  have  brought 
to  light  traces  of  what  would  induce  us  to  believe  that  partial  modifi- 
cations had  taken  place  subsequently  to  the  peopling  of  the  island. 
The  configuration  of  the  strata  in  some  of  the  lower  portions  of  the 
hydrographical  basin,  however,  indicate  that  this  district  must,  at  a 
remoter  geological  epoch,  have  presented  nearly  similar  outlines  to 
those  it  does  at  the  present  day,  although  at  a  much  lower  level 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  ocean.  The  present  course  of  the 
Thames,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  been  as  it  were  traced  out  for  it, 
before  the  surface  of  the  main  land  assumed  its  present  form. 

Gedogy  of  tfie  Ridge  hounding  the  Thames,  — The  outline  of  the 
basin  may  be  described  thus,  commencing  from  the  south>eastem 
extremity.  In  the  portion  between  Gravesend  and  the  valley  of  the 
Daren t,  the  basin  of  the  Thames  is  separated  from  that  of  the  Med- 
way  by  a  ridge  of  chalk  hills,  capped  by  the  middle  tertiary  strata  of 
the  eocene  formations,  which  occupy  so  large  a  surface  round  Lon- 
don.     The  valley  of  the  Parent  is,  for  the  lower  part,  entirely  in 
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the  chalk,  although  the  river  itself  rises  in  an  elevated  ridge  of  the 
Jower  green  sand,  which  continues  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  two  rivers  just  mentioned.  In  all  probability  the  tertiary  strata 
were  continued  across  the  valley  during  the  epoch  of  their  deposi- 
tion ;  and  they  were  carried  away  by  the  current  which  formed  the 
actual  watercourse  of  this  transverse  valley.  The  sources  of  the 
Darent  are  near  Godstone,  and  it  traverses  narrow  beds  of  the  gault 
clay,  and  of  the  upper  green  sand,  before  entering  into  that  portion  of 
its  course  where  it  flows  only  through  the  chalk.  The  ridge  of  the 
Thames  basin  continues  to  be  formed  by  the  subcretaceous  forma- 
tions until  we  arrive  at  the  neighbourhood  of  Reigate,  where  they 
are  capped  by  the  Weald  clay,  and  even  for  a  short  distance  by  the 
beds  of  the  Hastings  sand.  One  of  the  branches  of  the  Mole  takes 
its  origin  from  these  beds ;  and  they  divide  its  watershed  from  that 
of  the  Ouse. 

The  ridge  of  the  basin  then  abruptly  bends  in  a  direction  north- 
west hy  west,  and  is  covered  by  the  Weald  clay  and  the  lower  green 
sands,  which  formations  prevail  in  those  portions  of  the  district 
through  which  runs  the  affluent  of  the  Wey,  passing  near  Godalming. 
This  portion  of  the  boundary  ridge  divides  the  watershed  of  the  Wey 
from  that  of  the  A  run,  and  pours  its  waters  towards  the  north  in 
rather  a  less  degree  than  to  the  south. 

The  upper  green  sands  form  the  boundary  of  the  basin  in  that 
portion  drained  by  the  branch  of  the  Wey  which  runs  near  Guild- 
ford, through  Famham,  from  near  Alton.  Near  Alton  they  appear  to 
have  been  removed,  for  we  again  find  the  chalk,  which  continues  to 
form  the  surface  of  the  hydrographical  basin,  w4th  an  elevated  ridge 
of  an  irregular  outline,  and  a  direction  nearly  due  west,  thron<^h 
Whitchurch,  Marlborough,  &c.,  to  near  Calne,  in  Wiltshire.  The 
affluents  of  the  Thames  we  have  mentioned  as  flowing  from  the 
subcretaceous  formations  in  this  southern  part  of  its  basin,  are 
obliged  to  firad  their  outlet  into  the  main  stream  through  narrow 
gorges  in  the  chalk  formation,  which  exhibits  in  this  part  of  England 
very  distinct  traces  of  great  and  regular  disturbances.  An  inspection 
of  any  geological  map  will  show  that  at  some  antecedent  epoch  the 
chalk  must  have  formed  the  boundary  of  two  estuurics,  situated  on 
what  now  constitute  the  eastern  and  the  south-eastern  shores  of 
England,  with  a  third  basin  towards  the  south.  The  outlines  of 
these  estuaries  arc  formed  by  very  distinct  ridges  in  the  chalk,  one 
of  which,  bounding  the  basin  of  London  clay,  known  specifically  by 
the  name  of  the  London  basin,  crosses  England  in  nearly  a  straight 
lino  from  Dover  to  near  Devizes,  running  due  east  and  west.  It 
then  turns  off  at  an  angle  of  about  35°,  and  runs  again  nearly  in  a 
straight  line,  in  a  direction  about  north-easterly,  to  the  sea  shore, 
between  King's  Lynn  and  Cromer ;  forming  the  two  sides  of  a  tri- 
angle, now  filled  in  hy  the  London  clay.     The  other  basin  on  the 
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south  is  nearly  parallel  to  this,  or  at  least  the  outline  of  the  chalk 
ridge,  which  bounds  it  to  the  north,  is  parallel  to  that  of  London.  It 
begins  on  the  sea  shore  near  Eastbourne,  runs  tlirough  Winchester, 
Shaftsbury,  to  near  Beaminster,  and  then  returns  at  a  sharp  angle 
towards  the  sea  near  Dorchester,  inclosing  the  narrow  basin  of  the 
eocene  formations,  known  as  the  Hampshire  basin.  The  south- 
eastern basin,  or  ancient  estuary,  appears  to  have  been  filled  up 
under  different  cosmical  circumstances,  and  to  have  owed  its  separate 
existence  to  movements  in  the  chalk  which  took  place  in  a  different 
direction  to  those  forming  the  outline  of  the  eocene  tertiary  basins. 
The  antiquity  of  the  Wcaldean  formation  is  supposed  to  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  London  clay;  and  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
England  it  occupies  the  region  between  the  two  parallel  ridges  of  the 
chiuk  above  mentioned,  being  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  transverse 
ridge  joining  those  running  from  the  east  to  the  west. 

Resuming  our  description  of  the  boundaiy  of  the  basin  of  the 
Thames,  we  find  that  it  is  formed  near  Calne  by  the  lower  green 
sands,  and  that  soon  afterwards  the  middle  oolite  rises  to  the  surface, 
giving  place  to  the  lower  division  of  that  series  which  continues  as 
far  as  the  head  of  the  Colne  near  Brock  worth.  The  direction  of  this 
ridge  is  nearly  north ;  thence  it  diverges  towards  the  east  to  the 
sources  of  the  Cbarwell,  continuing  in  the  district  of  the  lower  oolite. 
From  the  sources  of  this  river  the  ridge  bends  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion to  the  neighbourhood  of  Twyford  in  the  middle  oolite ;  thence 
it  runs  easterly  round  the  sources  of  the  Thame,  passing  through  the 
upper  oolite,  and  the  lower  green  sand.  The  chalk  formation  then 
again  forms  the  bounding  ridge,  which  separates  the  valley  of  the 
Thames  from  that  of  the  Ouse  and  its  affluents.  It  continues  in  an 
easterly  direction,  bearing  rather  towards  the  north  to  beyond  Bunt- 
ingford,  bending  round  the  sources  of  the  Lea,  and  the  Stort.  The 
direction  of  the  ridge  then  becomes  southerly,  and  is  entirely  formed 
by  an  elevation  of  the  London  clay,  passin<r  through  Dunmow,  Great 
Waltham,  Chelmsford,  Billericay,  to  near  Grey's  Thurock,  where  the 
chalk  reappears. 

A  recu. — In  so  irregularly  defined  an  area  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  ascertain  with  precision  the  relative  surfaces  occupied  by  the 
different  formations.  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  number  of 
the  strata  which  outcrop  in  some  portions  of  the  district,  and  the 
very  narrow  zones  they  occupy  in  regions  where  the  perfect  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  renders  it  impossible  to  make  very  accurate  investi- 
gations. If,  however,  we  assume  the  total  surface  of  the  hydro- 
graphical  basin  of  the  Thames  as  being  602.5  square  miles,  we  may 
calculate  that  the  oolitic  formations  occupy  2000  of  them ;  the  cre- 
taceous formations  192.5;  and  the  tertiary  formations  2100  square 
miles.  In  this  calculation  we  have  neglected  the  subdivisions  of  the 
different  groups,  for  the  reasons  above  stated. 
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Geology  of  the  Watercourses. — Following  tbe  courses  of  the  afflu- 
ents of  the  Thames,  we  find  that  the  rivers  which  rise  ahove  Lech- 
ladc  take  their  source  in  the  lower  oolite  of  the  Cotswold  Hills ;  ex- 
cepting the  Key,  which  rises  in  the  Oxford  clay,  and  the  Cole,  which 
is  famished  from  the  impermeahle  strata  of  the  gault  From  Lech- 
Ude  the  course  of  the  river  is  in  the  Oxford  clay,  to  a  point  near  the 
joncdon  of  the  Charwell,  which,  after  rising  in  the  lower,  traverses 
the  middle  ooHte  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  joins  the  Isis,  after 
traverBiiig,  like  it,  the  Oxford  clay.  The  Isis  thence  continues  in  the 
upper  oolite,  or  the  Kiromeridge  clay,  for  some  distance ;  then  it  winds 
its  way  through  the  gault  to  a  point  at  Shillingford  near  Dorchester, 
where  the  Thame,  whose  origin  and  course  are  nearly  all  in  the 
apper  oolite,  falls  in.  The  Ock  has  its  course  entirely  in  the  upper 
oofite. 

The  Thames  then  flows  through  the  suhcretaceous  green  sand 
^  formadona  as  far  as  Goring ;  and  there  it  traverses  a  gorge  in  the 
ehalk,  and  continues  at  the  hottom  of  a  valley  in  that  formation  to 
Bray,  near  Windsor,  receiving  in  its  way  the  Kennet,  whose  origin 
is  entirely  in  the  chalk,  and  whose  valley  is  covered  hy  a  red  clay, 
prohably  derived  from  the  destruction  of  the  strata  wluch  occupied 
the  position  of  the  existing  valley,  or  from  the  drift  to  he  noticed 
hereaf^r. 

The  course  of  the  Thames  thence  to  its  emhouchure  is  entirely 
through  the  tertiary  formations.  The  alluvial  deposits,  however, 
assume,  near  Fulham,  so  great  importance  as  almost  to  he  entitled  to 
be  considered  a  distinct  formation.  Before  arriving  at  that  point, 
however,  the  Loddon,  whose  entire  course  is  in  the  London  clay,  falls 
in ;  then  the  Colne,  from  the  chalk,  traversing  near  its  junction  the 
lower  tertiaries ;  then  the  Brent,  from  the  blue  clay  only ;  the  Wey 
and  the  Mole  from  the  suhcretaceous  formations,  and  which,  as  said 
before,  force  their  streams  through  gorges  in  tlio  chalk  into  the 
tertiary  valley ;  then  the  Wandle,  which  flows  entirely  through  the 
clay ;  bear  down  to  the  Thames  the  "waters  which  flow  from  their 
respective  districts.  The  Lea  rises  in  the  chalk,  but  the  more  im- 
portant part  of  its  course  is  in  the  tertiary  fonnations ;  the  Ravena- 
Doume,  the  Roding,  the  Ingerbum,  and  the  eastern  afiluents  on  the 
north  hanks  of  the  Thames,  are  entirely  furnished  by  the  London 
tertiaries.  The  Darent,  and  its  confluent  the  Cray,  traverse  that 
formation  only  for  a  very  short  distance  after  leaving  the  valle3rs  in 
the  chalk  through  which  they  flow  from  the  bounding  ridge. 

The  parallelism  of  the  more  ancient  strata  in  their  course  from  sea 
to  sea  is  very  remarkable,  although  there  necessarily  exist  very  great 
flexures,  and  irregularities  in  the  details  of  their  outlines.  Their  re- 
currence in  the  opposite  portions  of  the  European  continent  has  also 
an  interest  to  the  geological  observer,  as  indicating  the  outlines  of 
the  ocean,  at  whose  bottom  the  cretaceous  formations  were  quietly 
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deposited  during  the  countless  a<;es  necessary  for  the  development  of 
such  extensive  phenomena.  The  alternations  of  chemical  and  me- 
chanical action  evinced  hy  the  different  natures  of  the  strata,  the 
traces  of  frequent  changes  of  level  hoth  hy  elevation  and  suhsidencc, 
render  the  examination  of  this  hranch  of  the  science  of  the  highest 
interest. 

Oolitic  Formations. — The  district  which  forms  the  hydrographi- 
cal  hasin  of  the  Thames  does  not  in  any  part  touch  upon  the  main 
division  of  the  secondary  strata  known  as  the  lias,  although  in  many 
cases  it  approaches  it  very  closely,  and  a  detached  outlying  patch  of 
the  lias  occurs  not  far  from  the  head  of  the  Evenlode.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  oolites  is  not  very  great,  and  the  outlines  of  the  hills 
(wherever  they  do  exist)  are  rounded,  with  a  gentle  inclination  to* 
wards  the  valleys,  especially  on  the  eastern  side.  The  highest  point 
in  the  Cotswold  range,  near  the  sources  of  the  Colne,  is  1 134  ft.  ahove 
the  mean  level  of  the  sea.  The  Broadway  Beacon  is  1086  ft. ;  the  ex- 
treme height  of  the  spur  which  divides  the  valley  of  the  Windrusli 
from  the  Evenlode  is  only  883  ft.  high.  The  range  of  hills  known  as 
the  Edge  Hills,  hetween  the  heads  of  the  Evenlode  and  the  Gharwell, 
does  not  exceed  GS6  ft. ;  and  the  central  tahle  land  forming  on  the 
north  the  watershed  of  the  Nen,  and  that  of  the  Charweli  on  the 
south,  is  only  366  ft.  above  the  sea.  From  this  cause  the  execu- 
tion of  the  navigable  canals  between  the  various  basins  of  central 
England  was  rendered  comparatively  speaking  easy,  and  free  from 
expensive  works. 

The  strata  of  the  oolitic  series  are  worked  to  some  extent  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  building  stone,  and  lime  for  local  demands; 
the  qualities  of  those  found  in  the  precise  localities  comprehended  in 
the  basin  of  the  Thames  are  not,  however,  such  as  to  cause  them  to 
be  much  sought  after  for  the  use  of  the  metropolis.  The  only  stones, 
in  fact,  which  are  known  in  the  London  market  as  coming  from  this 
geological  district,  are  the  Painswick  and  the  Ketton  stones,  although 
the  Bath  and  the  Portland  oolites  are  both  furnished  from  other 
portions  of  the  ooUtic  formations.  In  the  Oxford  clays  the  septarja 
are  met  with  in  considerable  quantities,  but  hardly  under  the  con- 
ditions requisite  for  their  being  profitably  converted  into  cement. 
Hydraulic  limes  might  be  obtained  from  some  of  the  argillaceous 
beds  in  the  proximity  to  the  Oxford  and  the  Kimmeridge  clays ;  but 
sufficient  attention  does  not  yet  appear  to  have  been  devoted  to  this 
branch  of  economic  geology. 

The  fossil  remains  contained  in  the  oolites  of  centml  England  are 
80  thoroughly  described  in  the  scientific  treatises  upon  geology,  that 
it  would  be  presumptuous  to  endeavour  to  condense  what  has  been 
written  on  the  subject,  in  our  necessarily  imperfect  sketch.  The  oc- 
currence of  the  jaw-bones  of  the  Didelphys  in  the  Stonesfield  slates 
is,  however,  of  too  great  interest  not  to  be  mentioned.     These  speci- 
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mens  are  the  only  anlLentic  ones  known  by  which  the  existence  of 
vinparous  mammalia,  during  the  secondary  period?,  is  demonstrated  ; 
and  they  are  the  more  remarkable  that,  although  five  jaw-bones  have 
been  discovered,  no  other  remains  of  the  animals  are  to  be  met  with. 
In  the  formations  of  a  more  recent  date,  also,  there  is  a  complete 
absence  of  mammalian  remains  until  we  arrive  at  the  tertiary  epoch. 
The  jaw-bones  alluded  to  are  found  in  the  Stonesfield  slates  worked 
near  Oxford,  in  the  Cotswold  Hills. 

Subcretaceous  Formations. — The  oolitic  strata  dip  in  all  directions, 
in  a  kind  of  basin-like  form,  immediately  covered  by  the  cretaceous 
formations,  divided  by  geologists  into  the  subcrctaceons  deposits  and 
the  chalk  proper.  The  former  outcrop,  as  we  liave  seen,  over  con- 
siderable areas  of  the  district  under  our  notice,  being  separated  from 
the  oolites  by  the  Weald  clay  and  the  Kimmeridge  clay.  These 
beds,  being  impermeable,  hold  up  the  waters  which  filtrate  through 
the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  subcretaceous  formations,  constituting 
these  latter  into  subterranean  reservoirs  of  water,  from  which,  as  Mr. 
Prestwich  justly  observes,  it  is  very  probable  that  a  large  supply 
might  be  obtained  by  means  of  artesian  wells.  Geologists  cussify  the 
subcretaceous  beds  as  follows : — Firstly,  and  immediately  upon  the 
upper  members  of  the  oolitic  series,  we  find  the  lower  green  sand  of 
very  variable  thickness.  Secondly,  the  gault  clay,  interposed  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  green  sand,  which  last  forms  the  third 
member  of  the  series,  and  immediately  underlies  the  chalk. 

Mr.  Prestwich  describes  the  lower  green  sand  as  consisting  of  a 
series  of  beds  of  loose  sands  and  soft  sandstones,  with  subordinate 
beds  of  clay,  and  groups  of  argillaceous  strata;  the  sands,  however, 
on  the  whole  predominate  largely.  It  thins  out  from  east  to  west ; 
for  at  Hythe,  according  to  Dr.  Fitton,  it  is  406  ft.  thick,  whereas 
at  Devizes  it  is  only  from  13  to  20  ft  thick.  At  this  latter  place  its 
superposition  upon  the  Kimmeridge  clay  and  the  oolite  may  be  dis- 
tinctly observed. 

Wherever  the  gault  ontcrops  between  the  sands  of  the  subcre- 
taceous formations  it  forms  valleys  which,  when  uncultivated,  are 
covered  by  rushes  and  plants  affecting  low  and  damp  situations.  It 
is  sometimes  laminated,  and  often  the  planes  of  its  deposition  are 
traceable  by  interposed  beds  of  sand,  or  by  courses  of  small  nodules. 
Its  mineralogical  composition  may  be  regarded  as  being  a  calcareous 
loam  usually  of  a  blue  colour ;  sometimes  it  attains  a  thickness  of 
about  100  ft.  In  the  basin  of  the  Thames  it  does  not  appear  to  bo 
worked  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 

The  upper  green  sand,  in  this  differing  firom  the  lower,  augments 
in  volume  as  we  proceed  from  east  to  west.  At  the  first  points 
where  its  thickness  has  been  ascertained,  viz.,  at  Godstone,  it  is  from 
20  to  30  fL  thick;  at  Famham  it  is  nearly  100  ft;  near  Walling- 
ton  70  ft.;  at   Wantage  100  f^.;  in  the  vale  of  Pewsey,  and  at 
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Devizes,  140  ft.,  according  to  the  researclies  of  Mr.  Prestwich.  It 
is  very  uniform  in  its  litholoeical  structure  :  the  upper  division  con- 
sisting of  sands,  occasionally  mixed  with  clay;  the  lower,  of  soft, 
thin-hedded,  or  fissile  calcareous  sandstone.  At  Godstone  this  is 
quarried  to  a  considcrahle  extent,  and  used  under  the  name  of  fire- 
stone,  in  the  construction  of  such  works  as  are  required  to  resist  a 
moderate  open  fire.  At  Mitfield  and  at  Reigate  are  outlying  deposits 
of  fullers'  earth,  varying  from  7  to  17  ft.  in  depth,  and  which  have 
been  worked  for  many  years.  They  contain  occasionally  crystals  of 
the  sulphate  of  barytes.  Near  Farnbam  the  upper  green  sandstones 
are  quarried  for  building  purposes ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they 
assume  there  the  character  of  argillaceous  limestones.  Near  the  same 
town  of  Famham  the  green  sands  and  the  gault,  where  it  appears, 
contain  nodules  of  phosphate  of  lime,  which  are  sometimes  used  in 
agriculture  as  a  substitute  for  bone-dust. 

The  characteristic  fossils  of  the  subcretaceous  formations  are,  tho 
Exogyra  sinuata,  the  Nucula  pectinata,  Jnoceramus  concentricus,  Pli- 
catum  placunea,  the  Scaphites,  species  of  Tiyrilites,  Bacalites,  and  the 
Ammonites  monile.  The  teeth  of  sharks  are  also  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. 

At  Wobum  there  is  also  a  detached  outlier  of  fullers'  earth,  which 
is  worked  to  a  considerable  extent.  Rather  to  the  north-west  of 
Thame  is  a  pit  from  which  ochre  is  obtained ;  and  at  Croydon,  in 
the  same  geological  division,  is  a  quarry  from  which  a  kind  of  fire- 
clay is  obtained. 

Chalk, — The  chalk  formation  is  superposed  on  these  beds  of  sand, 
from  which  the  main  body  of  the  chalk  is  separated  by  a  bed  of 
chalk-marl,  of  a  light  gray  colour,  inclining  to  brown,  frequently 
stained  by  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  usually  soft  and 
friable ;  and  it  consists  principally  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  alumina, 
with  an  intermixture  of  silica.  A  small  proportion  of  iron,  and  oc- 
casionally of  oxide  of  manganese,  are  also  present.  Sul]lhuret  of  iron 
and  spicular  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  also  frequently  to  bo 
met  with. 

The  chalk-marl  is  extensively  quarried  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  London  market  with  lime.  Tho  quality  it  produces  is,  on 
the  average,  a  moderately  hydraulic  lime,  of  which  that  furnished  by 
the  neighbourhood  of  Merstnam  and  Dorking  are  characteristic  sam- 
ples. Smeaton  mentions  that  he  employed,  in  some  of  his  canal 
works,  a  lime,  from  his  description,  far  superior  to  those  just  men- 
tioned, obtained  by  the  burning  of  a  variety  of  the  chalk-marl  found 
near  Guildford,  and  known  by  the  local  designation  of  clunch.  With 
the  present  facilities  for  its  transport  offered  by  the  railways  and 
canal,  it  were  to  be  desired  that  attention  were  again  called  to  it. 

The  chalk  itself  is  somewhat  arbitrarily  divided  by  the  geological 
writers  into  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  chalk ;  although  it  is  ex- 
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tremelj  difficult  to  say  deddedly  where  the  one  begins  or  the  others 
end.  The  most  natural  dinsion  seems  to  be,  that  of  the  chalk  with« 
out  flints,  the  lower  and  harder  beds,  which  are  also  less  white,  and 
sometimes  Taried  by  green  or  red  grains;  and  of  the  chalk  with 
flints,  the  upper  and  softer  series.  The  latter  is  of  a  purer  white 
and  of  a  softer  texture  than  the  inferior  strata,  hut  in  other  respects 
presents  no  sensible  difference.  It  is  regularly  stratified,  and  sepa* 
rated  by  horizontal  layers  of  silicious  nodules  into  beds,  that  vary 
from  a  few  inches  to  seyeral  feet  in  thickness,  and  which  are  tra- 
Tersed  by  obliquely  Tcrtical  Teins  of  tabular  flint,  that  may  be  traced 
for  many  yards  without  interruption.  These  are  sometimes  disposed 
horizontally,  and  form  a  continuous  layer  of  thin  flint  of  considerable 
extent.  To  continue  the  description  so  elegantly  given  by  Dr.  Mantell, 
'^  The  nodular  masses  of  flint  ore  Tory  irregular  in  form,  and  yariable 
in  magnitude— ^Bome  of  them  scarcely  exceeding  the  size  of  a  bullet, 
while  others  are  several  feet  in  circumference.  Although  thickly 
distributed  in  horizontal  beds  or  layers,  they  are  never  in  contact 
with  each  other,  but  every  nodule  is  completely  surrounded  by  chalk. 
Their  external  surface  is  composed  of  a  white  opaque  crust;  in- 
ternally they  are  of  various  shades  of  gray  inclining  to  black,  and 
often  containing  cavities  lined  vrith  chalcedony  and  crystallized 
quartz." 

The  minerals  of  the  chalk  are  conflned  entirely  to  isolated  speci- 
mens of  quartz  and  chalcedony,  with  occasional  nodules  of  the  sul- 
phuret  of  iron.  The  animal  remains,  on  the  contrary,  are  very 
numerous.  They  consist  of  zoophytes ;  bones,  palates,  and  scales  of 
fish ;  not  less  than  300  species  of  shells,  mostly  pelagian ;  traces  of 
confervas  and  fiici ;  water- worn  and  worm-eaten  fragments  of  dico- 
tyledonous wood ;  bones  and  teeth  of  several  oviparous  quadrupeds, 
but  none  of  mammalia.  Commercially,  the  chalk  is  quarried  for  the 
purpose  of  making  lime,  the  qualities  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  aro 
only  adapted  for  internal  works.  Occasionally  the  chalk  becomes 
haitler  and  denser  In  its  grain,  and  is  then  used  as  a  building  stone 
in  the  localities  in  which  it  is  found.  The  conversion  into  lime  is, 
however,  the  principal  use  to  which  chalk  is  turned  in  our  country, 
for  which  its  superior  adaptation  to  agricultural  purposes  renders  it 
a  highly  important  mineral  production. 

The  hills  of  the  chalk  are  not  very  lofty,  and  they  aro  easily  dis- 
tingaishable  in  a  landscape  by  the  rounded  form,  and  the  absence  of 
abrupt  escarpments  in  their  outlines.  The  greatest  elevations  they 
attain  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  are,  in  the  Chiltern  range,  at 
Ken&worth  Hill,  of  904  ft.,  and  at  Nettlebed  Hill,  of  820  ft.  above 
tlie  sea,  respectively.  In  the  North  Downs,  Ink  pen  Beacon  attains 
a  height  of  1011  ft.;  Hind  Head,  of  923  h.;  and  Leith  Hill, 
993  ft. 

From  the  peculiar  mechanical  structure  of  the  chalk,  in  such 
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places  as  it  is  exposed,  if  the  rain-water  is  not  immediately  thrown 
off  by  the  declivity  of  the  valleys,  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  into  the  body 
of  the  formation.  Wherever,  then,  the  chalk  is  not  covered  with 
beds  of  drift  clay,  the  streams  it  furnishes  are  few,  and  insignificant 
in  volume.  Compared  with  the  other  formations,  certainly  tho 
chalk,  area  for  area,  yields  less  to  the  river  than  they  do.  The  af- 
fluents of  the  Thames  which  are  furnished  by  it,  we  also  find  to  ntn 
through  valleys  in  which  the  drift  clay  occurs  to  a  great  extent,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Kennet,  the  Colue,  and  the  Lea.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Kennet,  we  may  also  mention  that  largo  beds  of  peat  are  met 
with,  and  that  they  are  worked  to  some  extent  near  Newberry. 

The  existence  of  the  impermeable  bed  of  chalk-marl  under  the 
main  body  of  this  formation  also  has  a  considerable  influence  on 
the  formation  of  springs  in  the  valleys  where  it  is  exposed.  In  the 
cases  iu  which  the  marl  outcrops  on  the  hill  sides,  the  waters,  filter- 
ing through  the  superincumbent  mass  of  the  chalk,  work  their  way 
through  the  portions  immediately  upon  the  marl ;  for  the  nature  of 
that  stratum  opposes  itself  to  their  further  descent,  and  the  hydro- 
statical  pressure  upon  the  upper  waters  forces  them  to  flow  away  at 
tho  points  in  which  there  is  no  counteracting  resistance.  We  thus 
find  in  many  of  the  chalk  valleys  that  copious  perennial  springs  are  to 
be  met  with ;  even  though  the  hills  which  surround  them  become 
perfectly  dry  immediately  after  a  fall  of  rain,  however  copious. 

London  Clay. — The  chalk  formation  is  immediately  covered,  in 
the  basin  of  the  Thames,  by  a  considerable  deposit,  classed  by  mo- 
dern geologists  in  the  eocene  tertiary  series.  It  is  of  veiy  con- 
siderable thickness,  and,  as  we  have  before  seen,  it  performs  au 
important  part  in  the  hydrography  of  the  district,  from  the  extent  of 
country  it  covers,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  throws  off  the  surfa<;c 
waters.  The  name  of  tho  London  clay  has  been  applied  to  the 
whole  division,  which  is  capable  of  subcl ossification  into,  firstly,  the 
plastic  clays;  and  secondly,  into  the  London  clay  proper.   • 

Tho  plastic  clays  immediately  overly  the  chalk,  and  are  met  with 
in  various  thicknesses,  wherever  that  formation  outcrops  from  under 
the  tcrtiaries.  The  character  of  the  plastic  clays  is  not  uniform,  for, 
again  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Prestwich,  '^  it  exhibits  in  many 
places  variations  in  its  structure  and  fauna."  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Newberry  and  Reading  are  mottled  clays,  interstratified  with  beds 
of  sand,  and  generally  underlied  by  a  bed  abounding  with  the  Ostrea 
bellovacina.  At  Woolwich,  Charlton,  and  Bromley,  the  chalk  is 
overlied  by  unfossiliferous  sands,  succeeded  by  a  mixed  series  of 
clays  and  sands  with  flint  pebbles,  and  containing  many  organic  re- 
mains of  fresh  water  and  estuary  origin.  At  Heme  Bay  and  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet  there  exists  a  thicker  and  more  important  series  of 
sands,  sometimes  in  part  very  argillaceous,  at  others  much  mixed 
with  green  sand,  and  many  of  the  beds  of  which  abound  with  marine 
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kesk — ibe  fluYiatile  beds  of  Woolwich,  and  the  mottled  clays  of  tho 
western  districts,  having  in  these  places  completely  disappeared. 

The  plastic  clay  formation  is  most  lai^ely  developed  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  hosin  of  the  Thames.  In  passing  under  London  its 
fompostion  changes  very  materially  from  what  it  is  in  the  north-east 
of  Kent,  and  its  united  thickness  diminishes  until  it  arrives  at  tho 
extreme  western  outcrop.  The  greatest  thickness  in  the  portion  first 
sained  is  about  120  ft. ;  under  London  it  is  75  ft ;  at  Claremont 
60  fu ;  and  finally,  at  Hungerford,  48  ft.  It  is  from  the  beds  con- 
sdtoting  this  formation  that  the  artesian  wells  of  the  metropolis 
derive  their  supplies;  but  Mr.  Prestwich  accounts  for  their  small 
value  by  the  fact,  that  the  uninterrupted  fiow  of  the  water  is  pre- 
vented by  two  lines  of  disturbance,  or  faults,  which  traverse  the  dis* 
trict  nearly  at  right  angles  one  to  another. 

The  fossils  of  the  plastic  clay  consist  of  numerous  species  of  testacea> 
sod  occasionally  the  bones  of  vertebrated  animals,  such  as  reptiles  or 
fish.  In  the  London  basin  no  traces  of  mammalia  are  to  be  met 
vith,  though  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  bones  of  the  Anoplotherium  have 
been  found.  Fossil  plants,  in  the  form  of  lignites,  are  sufficiently 
common. 

Commercially,  the  plastic  clay  formations  furnish  earths  admirably 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery ;  and  it  is  to  their  adaptation 
to  such  purposes  that  the  whole  series  owes  its  name.  The  sandy 
loams,  also,  are  much  used  hy  iron-founders,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  moulds  into  which  the  iron  is  run  from  the  furnaces.  Tho 
plastic  clay  does  not  offer  any  hills  worth  our  notice. 

Upon  the  beds  of  the  plastic  clay  those  more  particularly  known 
by  tlie  designation  of  the  London  clay  are  deposited,  in  a  manner 
usoally  conformable.  It  may  be  defined  as  a  mass  of  dark-bluish  clay 
occasionally  brown  at  the  outskirts,  evidently  of  an  origin  similar  to 
what  we  can  now  trace  in  estuaries ;  of  very  great  extent  and  con- 
siderable thickness.  Some  of  the  lower  beds  assume  nt  times  dif- 
ferent characters,  and  are  yellowish-white,  or  variegated,  unctuous, 
laminated,  and  in  their  chemical  position  partake  of  the  nature  of 
calcareous  marls.  The  upper  beds  are  most  frequently  brown,  and 
near  the  top  mixed  with  light-coloured  sands,  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  form  a  good  brick  earth  without  mixture,  the  middle  beds  being 
mostly  bluish-gray,  as  before  said.  Green  sands  are  occasionally 
interspersed,  at  others  rounded  flint  pebbles  also,  in  these  lower  parts 
of  tho  formation.  The  colour  of  the  main  body  of  the  clay  often 
becomes  brown,  with  an  appearance  of  being  bedded,  and  with 
nodules  of  septaria  dispersed  in  layers  over  a  considerable  extent 
The  fossils  contained  are  very  numerous  and  beautiful,  especially 
near  the  Island  of  Sheppey,  where  the  continual  inroads  of  the  sea 
expose  them  in  great  abundance.  Sir  C.  Lycll  states  that  as  many 
as  from  300  to  400  species  of  testacea  are  found  in  the  London  clay ; 
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an  immense  number  of  the  ligneous  sced-ressels  of  plants,  of  species 
now  confined  to  tropical  regions,  and  the  bones  of  crocodiles  and  turtles, 
are  also  found  in  it,  but  no  remains  either  of  mammalia  or  of  birds 
were  discovered  until  of  late  years.  Professor  Owen  has,  howerer^ 
recognised  the  bones  of  Quadrumana  in  some  positions  of  the  clay.  The 
nodules  of  septaria  are  collected  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the 
shore  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Romaa 
cement  so  much  used  in  engineering  and  architectural  works. 
Mineralogically,  the  septaria  may  be  defined  as  being  an  argillaceous 
carbonate  of  lime,  traversed  by  veins  of  crystallized  carbonate  of 
lime ;  it  is  either  of  a  bluish  or  an  ochreous*brown  colour,  according 
to  the  strata  in  which  it  occurs.  Crustaceous  fossil  remains  are  often 
inclosed  in  the  nodules. 

The  Island  of  Sheppey  also  yields  large  quantities  of  the  proto-* 
sulphate  of  iron,  or  the  absurdly-named  copperas  of  commerce.  It  is 
used  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  ink  and  of  prussian-bluc. 
The  sulphuret  of  iron  is  also  found  in  the  London  clay,  but  hardly  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  render  its  extraction  of  commercial  viduo. 
Crystals  of  the  selenite,  or  the  starry  gypsum,  frequently  occur,  but 
that  mineral  is  also  very  irregularly  distributed,  nor  is  it  met  with  in 
such  proportions  as  to  be  of  use.  When  the  London  clays  are  of  a 
red  colour,  from  the  presence  of  ochreous  iron,  they  are  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  bricks. 

The  elevations  of  the  hills  in  the  London  clay  of  the  basin  of  the 
Thames  in  no  case  exceed  620  ft.,  which  is  that  of  Langdon  Hill 
in  Essex.  In  Epping  Forest  there  is  also  a  hill  390  ft.  high ;  and 
at  Highgate  the  clay,  capped  by  the  Bagshot  sand,  attains  a  height  of 
450  ft.  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea.  The  outlines  of  these 
hills  are  even  more  rounded  than  those  of  the  chalk,  and  the  valleys 
are  also  less  precipitate  in  their  falls.  The  effect  of  these  conditions 
of  form,  combined  with  the  retentive  nature  of  the  material,  is  to 
render  the  London  clays  more  adapted  to  furnish  the  supplies  of 
water  they  derive  from  the  rain-fall  to  the  rivers.  It  is  indeed  cha- 
racteristic of  this  group,  that  it  throws  off  a  greater  number  of 
streams  in  proportion  than  any  other.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we 
must  observe,  that  if  no  outfall  be  given  to  the  surface  water,  and  it 
cannot  escape  through  the  land,  but  lies  upon  it,  the  London  clay  is 
marshy  and  unhealthy.  The  extreme  thickness  of  this  formation  is 
supposed  to  be  about  620  to  650  ft. 

The  London  clay  is  covered  in  some  portions  of  its  area  by  a 
series  of  beds  called  the  Bagshot  sands,  which  lie  conformably  upon 
it  in  the  district  beginning  near  Esher  and  Glaremont  on  the  east,  to 
Heckfield  and  Strath fieldsaye  on  the  west.  They  extend  from  near 
Farnham  on  the  south,  to  Wokingham  on  the  north,  with  outliers  on 
the  top  of  Hampstead  Hill,  Harrow,  Highgate,  as  also  near  Epping, 
Havcring-atte- Bower,  Brentwood,  Langdon,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  Rayleigfa,  near  Southend.  This  series  ooDusta  of  a  mass  of 
unfossilireTOua  silicioas  sands,  with  occasional  suhordinate  beds  of 
fosaliferons  green  sands  and  marls  at  their  base.  Tbey  usually  form 
barren  sandy  districts,  rising  OTer  the  greater  part  of  the  area  tliey 
cover  into  ranges  of  moderately-elevated  heath-coyered  hills.  At 
the  outcrop  of  some  of  the  clays  and  marls  of  the  lower  division,  and 
also  at  the  outcrop  of  tho  green  sands  and  argillaceous  marls  of  the 
middle  division,  die  country  is,  however,  remarkably  fertile.  Tliese 
portions  are,  however,  very  limited  in  their  area,  when  compared  with 
the  surface  of  the  sands. 

The  area  of  these  formations  has  been  stated  lately,  by  the  very 
equivocal  authority  of  the  Board  of  Health,  to  be  150  superficial 
miles;  the  best  geological  maps  make  the  area  much  less,  even 
including  the  great  outlier  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate.  The  total 
thickness  ranges  between  400  and  500  ft.|  but  it  is  hardly  ever 
found  to  exist  in  its  full  extent. 

Mr.  Prestwich  divides  the  whole  formation  into  the  three  foUoniing 
groups;  vi». : — 

Istly.  The  lower  Bagshot  sands,  varying  from  100  to  150  ft.  in 
thickness,  which  occur  near  Woking,  Weybridge,  Virginia  Water, 
Claremont,  Cobfaam,  Ripley,  Ascot,  and  at  the  bottom  of  Hampstead 
Heath.  They  are  composed  of  whitish  and  light-yellow  fine  silicious 
sands,  frequently  micaceous,  occasionally  argillaceous,  with  a  few 
seams  of  pebbles,  and  mere  traces  of  organic  remains. 

2nd]y.  The  middle  Bagshot  sands,  from  40  to  60  ft.  thick.  They 
are  most  extensively  developed  near  Addlestone  and  Ghertsey,  at 
Shapley  Heath,  Bwinley,  Bagshot,  Chobham,  Ascot,  and  covering  the 
top  of  Hampstead  Heath,  &c.  They  consist  of  a  few  beds  of  dif- 
ferent coloured  sands  and  clays,  with  one  or  two  beds  of  green  sand 
containing  lignite  in  the  lower  beds. 

3rdly.  The  upper  Bagshot  sands,  from  200  to  300  ft.  thick, 
which  are  met  with  near  Ghobham  Place,  Frumley  Heath,  Bagshot, 
Hartford  Bridge,  and  Sandhurst.  They  consist  of  irregularly*bedded 
sands  of  a  light-yellow  colour,  occasionally  tinged  with  shades  of 
green,  red,  and  ochre. 

The  rare  fossils  contained  in  this  bed  led  Mr.  Prestwich  to  assign 
it  a  date  posterior  to  the  London  clay,  but  anterior  to  the  pleistocene 
drifts,  which  cover  that  formation  in  other  places. 

These  pleistocene  drifts,  or,  as  they  used  to  be  called,  diluvial 
deposits,  are  dispersed  irregularly  over  the  valley  of  the  Thames 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  its  course,  and  were  apparently 
brought  from  some  elevated  region  towards  the  north  and  east. 
They  are  found  at  Maldon,  Keivedon,  Braintree,  11  ford,  Gray's 
Fenney,  Stratford,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Finchley,  and  Musweli  Hill, 
the  Isle  of  Dogs,  £rith,  Brentford,  and  at  other  points  in  the  upper 
inalley  of  the  Thames.     Sir  G.  Wren,  in  his  ^^  Parentalia,"  describes 
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a  set  of  beds  existing  under  the  foundations  of  St.  Pauls  of  precisely 
the  same  nature.  They  consist  of  a  light  clayey  sand  and  ferru- 
ginous gravel,  with  boulders  of  quartz  and  granitic  rocks ;  portions 
of  all  the  rocks  of  the  secondary  strata,  with  their  characteristic 
fossils;  boulders  of  the  London  clay  septaria,  bored  by  teredinse. 
These  beds  are  not  present  in  all  cases,  in  others  they  are  replaced 
by  those  which  cover  them  when  the  series  is  complete,  and  which 
consist  of  a  set  of  beds  of  sands  and  light-coloured  clays  and  gravel,  con- 
taining bones  and  shells ;  the  whole  being  often  covered  by  a  bed  of 
brick  earth  about  4  ft.  in  thickness.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
bones  and  shells  are  far  from  being  confined  to  any  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  series,  though  they  appear  to  be  most  numerous  about 
the  centre.  They  are  highly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  contain 
the  remains  of  elephants,  mammoths,  aurochs,  elk,  reindeer,  rhino- 
ceros, hippopotamus,  tiger,  &c.,  in  connection  with  a  large  number  of 
our  present  indigenous  fluviatile  and  terrestial  mollusca. 

In  some  localities  the  fossil  remains  of  the  period  of  deposition  arc 
wanting,  and  the  drift  consists  entirely  of  the  debris  of  the  more 
ancient  strata.  Thus,  at  Muswell  Hill,  we  find  masses  of  chalk, 
chalk  flints,  primary  and  secondary  rocks,  and  fossils  of  nearly  every 
formation.  In  others  the  drift  consists  chiefly  of  stiff  blue  and  yel- 
low clay;  in  others  it  contains  or  rests  on  beds  of  sand  and  gravel, 
and  is  often  overlied  by  a  deposit  of  sand,  gravel,  and  chalk  flints, 
exceeding  50  ft.  in  thickness.  The  district  over  which  this  drift 
extends  comprises  not  only  the  main  valley  of  the  Thames,  but  also 
the  subsidiary  valleys  of  its  affluents,  such  as  the  Wey  and  the  Mole. 

The  heights  attained  by  these  more  recent  deposits  are  Inconsider- 
able; the  highest  points  being  near  Winchfield,  where  the  Bagshot 
sands  are  250  ft.  above  the  sea;  at  Bagshot  Heath,  the  most  ele- 
vated portion  of  which  is  463  ft.;  and,  as  said  before,  Highgate 
Hill,  450  ft.  high. 

The  banks  of  the  Thames  immediately  upon  the  present  course  of 
the  river,  after  passing  Fulham,  and  continuing  thence  to  the  Nore, 
are  formed  in  the  alluvial  mud  of  the  existing  era  in  geology.  There 
would  appear  to  be  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  relative 
levels  of  this  portion  of  the  river  have  been  considerably  modified, 
either  by  the  subsidence  of  some  portion  of  the  ancient  river  bed, 
or  by  the  rapid  elevation  of  it  within  the  period  in  which  the  human 
race  have  occupied  the  island.  Wo  find  that  subterranean  forests 
exist  at  Purfleet,  Grays,  Dagenham  Marsh,  and  Tilbury  Fort.  In 
the  Isle  of  Dogs  a  forest  of  this  descnption  was  found  at  8  ft. 
from  the  grass,  consisting  of  elm,  oak,  and  fir-trees,  some  of  the 
former  of  which  were  3  ft.  4  in.  diameter,  accompanied  by  human 
bones,  recent  shells,  but  no  metals  or  traces  of  civilization.  The 
trees  in  this  forest  were  all  laid  from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west, 
as  if  the  inundation  which  had  overthrown  them  came  from  that 
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quarter.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  we  also  find  tlie  singular  hed 
apparently  dae  to  the  accumulation  of  aquatic  plants  and  the  cxuviee 
ik  nuuine  infusoria  which  Ehrenherg  calls  the  Darg. 

List  of  Authors  consulted, 
Lyell  s  Principles  of  Geology. 
HastelVs  Geologr  of  the  South  East  Coast 
Caajbeare  and  Philipps. 
Be  la  Bcche. — How  to  Obsenre. 
Fbilippi^  J. — Qeology.    Lardner*s  Cjclopaedia. 
6reeiM>agh*s  Hap  and  Explanation. 

Prestwich,   Morris^   Warborton,   Mitchell^   Austen,   Wetherell,   Ehrenberg,  Buck- 
land. — Papers  in  Transactions  and  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society. 
Beport  of  Board  of  Health  on  Water  Supply. 
Koipe,  Philippe,  Betts. — Geological  Maps. 
Hakofan's  London. 

Section  4.  Natural  History. —  The  Flora  and  the  Fauna  of  a 
eoontry  like  England,  which  has  heen  for  so  many  years  tho  scene  of 
the  perseYering  exertions  of  perhaps  one  of  the  most  energetic  races 
which  have  figured  upon  the  glohe,  must  necessarily  have  suffered 
mortifications  so  great  as  almost  to  defy  our  attempts  to  ascertain 
what  they  were  originally.  New  races  of  plants  and  animals  have 
been  introduced ;  old  ones  have  disappeared ;  according  to  the  wants 
or  the  whims  of  men.  Indeed,  to  such  an  extent  has  this  been  tho 
ca»e,  that  the  parent  stocks  have  either  been  lost  altogether,  or  so 
much  modified  as  hardly  to  be  recognisable  in  many  instances,  or 
their  places  have  been  supplied  by  more  productive  varieties  from 
other  climes.  The  changes  in  the  Flora  are  perhaps  the  most  extra- 
ordinary; we  will  then  examine  them  in  the  first  instance,  especially 
as  the  other  divisions  of  organized  life  are  so  intimately  connected 
with  it. 

The  Flora, — According  to  Mr.  Loudon's  summary,  given  in  his 
very  beautiful  and  elaborate  work  upon  the  Arboretum  and  Fruti- 
cctum  Britannicum,  *^  the  indigenous  plants  which  might  be  classed 
a8  trees  or  shrubs  consisted  of  71  genera  and  200  species.  Nearly 
too  of  tliese  are  willows  or  roses;  and  the  whole  number  of  spedes 
are  capable  of  being  comprised  in  37  groups  or  natural  orders."  In 
detail,  they  consist  of — 

27  deciduous  trees,  including  4  species  of  malw,  from  30  to  60  feet  high  on  the 

aretagt. 

28  deciduous  trees,  whose  height  varied  from  15  to  30  feet. 
1  evergj'een,  the  Scotch  pine,  from  60  to  80  feet  high. 

*3       ditto,      the  box,  the  yew,  and  the  holly,  from  15  to  30  feet  high. 

65  deciduous  shrubs  and  very  low  trees,  from  5  to  18  feet  high,  including  21  roses 

and  32  willows. 
26  de«iduoa«  sbmbs,  from  1  to  5  feet,  including  6  roses  and  10  willows. 
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5  evergreen  shmH  from  5  to  15  feet  high. 

7  ditto      ditto,    from  1  to  6  feet  high. 
1  eTergreen  climber,  the  ivy. 

1  deciduoiis  climber,  the  clematis  vttalba, 

2  deciduous  twiners,  the  honeysuckles. 

8  evergreen  twiners,  the  brambles. 

8  deciduous  shrubs,  the  rota  arvensis,  tolanum  dtUcamara,  and  i-vlm$  axsvus, 

from  6  to  12  inches  high. 
18  evergreen  shrubs,  from  6  to  12  inches  high. 
10  deciduous  shrubs,  from  8  inches  to  1  foot. 

In  the  whole  range  of  the  native  Flora,  it  is  believed  that  no 
less  than  3300  to  3400  species  a^e  to  be  found,  of  wbich  1437  aro 
of  the  cotyledonous  tribes,  and  1893  of  the  acotykdonous.  The 
former  are  comprised  in  23  classes  and  71  orders,  the  latter  in 
8  classes  and  121  orders.  Amongst  the  cotyledonous  plants,  in 
addition  to  the  200  species  of  trees  and  plants  above  mentioned, 
there  were  855  perennials,  60  biennials,  340  annuals. 

Amongst  the  perennials  there  were  83  grasses,  principally  belonging 
to  the  second  division  of  the  order  gramineis^  characterised  by  a 
panicled  inflorescence;  the  grarainecB  also  form  a  very  considerablo 
proportion  of  the  biennials  and  of  the  annuals. 

Amongst  the  acotyledonous  plants  it  is  supposed  that  the  native 
Flora  included  800  fungi;  18  alg©;  373  lichens;  85  hepaticie  ; 
460  musci;  130  filices. 

There  were  18  sorts  of  edible  wild  fruits  in  the  isknd  at  the 
period  of  the  Roman  invasion ;  20  sorts  of  culinary  plants ;  20  sorts 
of  spinaceous  plants ;  3  fungi ;  8  species  of  algse,  even  now  eaten 
occasionally ;  with  6  sorts  of  wild  flowers  retained  in  the  cultivated 
Flora  of  the  present  day.  The  cultivated  corns  of  the  present  day 
are  nearly  all  of  foreign  introduction ;  for  although  we  possessed 
several  species  of  the  barley  (Jiordeum\  and  the  oats  (avena),  they 
were  not  such  as  were  adapted  for  food. 

The  Romans  carried  into  Britain,  as  they  did  into  all  the  other 
countries  they  subjugated,  an  improved  system  of  agriculture,  and  a 
vast  accession  to  the  Flora.  It  is  to  that  wonderful  nation  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  plane  tree,  the  lime,  the  elm,  and  several  species 
of" the  poplar.  Apples  were  grow^n  in  Britain  before  their  arrival, 
but  they  introduced  the  pear,  the  damson,  the  cherry,  peach,  apricot, 
quince,  mulberry,  fig,  medlar,  walnut,  sweet  chestnut,  the  true 
service  tree,  many  varieties  of  the  rose,  the  rosemary,  thyme,  and 
arbutus  and  sweet  bay.  The  greatest  advantage  our  islands  derived 
from  their  occupation  is,  however,  without  doubt,  the  Introduction 
of  the  wheat  (triticum  kyhemum),  which  appears  to  have  followed 
their  progress  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  dark  ages  of  the  Saxon  period,  the  British  Islands,  like  the 
rest  of  Europe,  unfortunately  only  retained  such  traces  of  the  Roman 
civilization   as  the  monks  could  preserve  under  their  protection. 


Agriculture  soflered  like  ftll  other  brtncbes  of  refinement  The 
monks  appear,  however,  to  have  caltivatcd  nearly  all  the  trees  and 
plants  the  Romans  bad  introduced,  and  they  are  known  to  bare  been 
acquainted  with  the  following  trees  and  shmbs: — the  birch,  the 
alder,  the  oak,  the  wild  or  Scotch  pine,  the  mountain  asli,  the 
juniper,  the  elder,  the  sweet  gale,  the  dog  rose,  the  heath,  the 
St.  John's  wort,  and  the  misletoe. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  plants  seems  to  have  taken  place  Tery 
slowly  for  many  yean  after  the  Conquest,  for  in  the  16th  century  we 
find  that  only  89  foreign  woody  plants  were  known  to  be  cultivated 
in  Britain,  exclusive  of  two  varieties  of  laurustinus.  In  the  17th 
century,  the  example  set  by  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  and  Gerard  appears 
to  have  produced  some  effect,  for  about  131  woody  plants  were 
introduced.  In  the  18th  century  greater  progress  was  made,  for 
445  trees  and  shrubs  were  added  to  our  arboretum ;  and  in  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  19th  century,  not  less  than  699  were  introduced. 
The  efforts  of  Tradescant,  Ray,  Bishop  Compton,  and  Evelyn,  in  the 
17th  century,  contributed  to  these  results,  whilst  in  the  18th,  Par- 
kinson, Sutherland,  and  others,  laboured  heartily  in  the  csuse. 
Their  efforts  were  assisted  by  the  formation  of  the  magnificent  gar- 
dens of  Chelsea,  Syon,  Fulham,  Kew,  Wobnm,  Chiswick,  Mount 
Edgecomb,  and  many  others  dispersed  over  the  country.  But  about 
one-half  of  the  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  which  now  appear  in  the 
lists  of  our  arboretnms,  have  been  introduced  within  the  present 
century,  and  they  are  nearly  all  natives  of  North  America.  Amongst 
them  not  more  than  300  attain  the  dimensions  of  timber  trees,  and 
of  these  the  larch  is  by  far  the  most  valuable.  A  few  of  the  trees 
came  from  Europe,  but  the  bulk  of  them  were  furnished  by  the 
North  American  continent,  which  has  been  perh^w  more  thoroughly 
explored  than  the  other  thinly  inhabited  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
Duke  of  Marlboroagh  appears  to  have  aided  the  progress  of  our 
botanical  acquisitions  more  than  any  other  patron  of  the  science,  by 
the  princely  scale  upon  which  the  gardens  at  White  Knights  and 
at  Blenheim  were  conducted.  At  the  former  establishment,  near  the 
town  of  Reading,  that  nobleman  had  collected  an  inestimable  series 
of  magnolias;  the  largest  assemblage  of  the  genus  pinus  in  England; 
many  species  of  the  acer;  fine  specimens  of  the  arbutus,  lesculus, 
pavia,  kolreuthia,  &c.  The  other  amateur  botanists  followed  eagerly 
in  the  path  thus  traced  for  them,  and  it  is  principally  owing  to  the 
exertions  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  unrivalled  collections  at  Dropmore,  Hylands,  Bishop's 
Stoke  Vicarage,  Cheshunt,  Cobham  Hall,  Barton  Hall,  Bagshot  Park, 
Oakham  Park,  and  Deepdene.  The  botanical  gardens  at  Chiswick 
and  in  the  Regent's  Park ;  the  establishments  of  such  eminent  horti* 
culturists  as  the  Loddiees,  at  Hackney;  Donald's,  near  Woking; 
Buchanan,  at  CamberweU ;  Lees,  at  Hammersmith;  Osborne,  at  FnU 
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ham ;  Knigbt,  in  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea ;  Yoang,  at  £psom ;  &c., 
have  aided  to  naturalize  an  immense  number  of  the  new  plants  thus 
introduced. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  combined  efforts  oC  all  these 
labourers  in  so  good  a  cause,  have  been  to  augment  the  artificial 
Flora  of  the  British  Islands  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  combined 
numbers  of  the  native  and  artificial  Floras  ars  not  less  than  from 
17,000  to  18,000.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  Loudon,  that  of 
the  additions  to  the  collection,  the  sources  of  supply  might  be 
grouped  as  follows ; — 

From  the  European  continent         .        .        .        .  4,169  specici. 

,,     „  Asiatic 2,865 

„     „   African 2,689 

,,      „  North  American 644 

,,     ,,  South  American 2,853 

Native  countries  unknown 970 


Total  .        .      13,140 

in  which  number  are  included  370  different  sorts  of  hardy  trees, 
supporting  the  vicissitudes  of  our  climate;  100  of  that  number  being 
trees  from  30  to  60  ft.  high,  and  the  remaining  270  trees  from  1 0 
to  30  ft.  high.  Four  hundred  hardy  grasses  are  also  included  in 
the  above  total. 

Of  course,  in  so  larj^e  a  collection  of  foreign  plants,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  all  would  thrive  equally  well.  It  is  supposed,  in  fact, 
that  no  more  than  the  following  numbers  of  the  different  divisions 
can  be  procured  in  the  nursery  gardens : — 

Hardy  plants 4,580 

Green-house  plants      ....  3,180 

Hot-house  planto        ....  1^468 

Annuals 820 


Total        .        .     10,043 

counting  all  the  species  and  varieties.  These  include  1906  varieties 
of  fruit  trees,  154  species  and  337  varieties  of  esculent  herbaceous 
plants,  and  2666  species  and  varieties  of  flowers. 

Now,  if  wc  proceed  to  examine  in  detail  the  Flora  of  the  district 
round  London,  we  may  consider  it,  firstly,  as  regards  the  production 
of  human  food ;  secondly,  as  regards  the  forest  trees ;  and,  thirdly, 
as  regards  the  wild  flowers,  grasses,  mosses,  &c. 

However  wc  may  classify  the  separate  kinds  of  plants,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that,  to  us  at  least,  the  production  of  either  the  grain  we 
eat  or  the  grasses  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  cattle  we  consume, 
is  the  most  important  function  of  the  vegetable  world ;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  consider  such  plants  before  the  others.  We  find 
thus  that,  in  the  agricultural  district  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames, 
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the  corns  grown  consist  of  seren  species  or  Tsrieties  of  wheat: 
TO-,  the  triticum  cuttvum^  or  spring  corn;  the  /.  h^hemumy  or  winter 
com;  U  eompasiium;  t.  turginum;  Upobnicum:  U  fpeUa;  t,  mono- 
eoccum.  Originally,  as  has  been  beFore  obserred,  we  were  indebted 
to  the  Romans  for  this  inestimable  grain ;  many  new  sorts  have  been 
tried  of  late  years,  but  those  above  cnomerated  are  the  most  es- 
teemed. Of  the  ryes,  supposed  originally  to  hsTe  come  from  Crete,  only 
one  variety,  the  9ecale  cereale^  is  calUTated.  Six  Taricties  of  bariey 
are  planted:  the  kordeum  vufyare^  common  spring  barley,  supposed 
to  be  a  native  of  our  islands ;  the  hordeum  ceUstey  or  Siberian  barley; 
k,  kexoMtickony  the  ii-inter  barley;  k,  dutlehon^  the  common  long- 
esred  barley;  the  k,  distic/t&n  nudum^  the  naked-eared  barley;  apd 
the  A.  zeoeriion^  the  sprat  barley.  Amongst  the  oats  the  acenasaiita^ 
or  the  white  oats,  are  those  most  raised.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  introdnce  the  zea  mays^  or  the  maize,  bnt  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  succeeded  well  in  our  climate,  which  hardly  attains  a  sufBcicntly 
elevated  temperature  to  ripen  it,  as  was  predicted  tbst  it  would.  In 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  the  canary  com,  or  phalarit  canarienms^  is  largely 
grown ;  the  millet,  or  panicum^  is  also  raised.  The  white  and 
black  mustard,  the  sinapis  aiba  and  nigra;  tlie  buckwheat,  or  polypo- 
numfagopyrum;  and  the  rape  seed,  or  brassica  napus^  complete  the 
list  of  the  grains  usually  produced  in  the  valley  of  Thames. 

In  the  upper  valley  of  its  affluent  the  Wey,  the  hop,  or  humtdu9 
lupuItfSf  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  near  Farnham,  as  it  is  abo 
near  Maidstone  and  Canterbury,  in  Kent.  There  are  four  varieties : 
the  Flemish,  Farnham,  Goldings,  and  Canterbury,  which  are  the 
most  esteemed,  besides  several  other  local  varieties. 

Amongst  the  leguminous  field  phints,  those  principally  cultivated 
are,  the  field  pea,  or  pisum  savitum;  the  common  bean,  or  victa 
faba;  the  tares,  or  vicia  saliva ;  lentils,  or  ervum  lens;  and  phaso^ 
lus  tndgarU^  or  the  kidney  bean.  Amongst  the  roots  cultivated  in 
fields  we  may  cite  the  potato,  solanum  tuberculum;  the  red  beet, 
ceia  vulgaris;  the  mangult  wurtzell,  beta  civa;  the  indigenous 
common  turnip,  or  hrastica  rapa^  and  its  variety  the  swedes,  or 
brassi'ca  rapa  rutabaga;  the  indigenous  carrot,  or  daucus  carota;  the 
indigenous  parsnip,  or  pastinaca  saliva;  the  cabbage,  or  brassica 
oleracea. 

The  tall  hay  grasses  most  conmionly  cultivated  are  the  varieties  of 
the  lolum  perenne,  and  its  congenere ;  of  the  dactylis^  or  cocksfoot ; 
of  the  AolcuSy  or  the  woolly  soft ;  the  festuca  loliaceay  or  fescue  grass ; 
the  antkoxanikum  vemum^  or  vernal  grass ;  alopecurus  pratensis^  or 
meadow  fox- tail  grass;  the  poa/ertilis «Dd  trivialis^  or  meadow  grass; 
the  cgnosurus  eristatus^  or  crested  dog-tail  grass ;  the  ioliutn  perennsy 
or  rye  grass;  the  agrostis  stolonifej-a^  or  bent  grass;  the  pkleum 
praiense^  or  cat's-tail  grass ;  and  the  atena pubescenSy  or  the  wild  oat; 
being   the  species  most  esteemed.      The   tri/olium  pratense;    the 
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t  medium;  and  t  repene;  or  tbe  red,  cow,  and  white  clover,  of^ 
which  the  Latter  is  indigenous;  the  kedysarumonolnychis^  or  sainfoin  • 
and  the  medicago  aativa^  or  lucerne;  are  also  grown  largely  for  th^ 
purpose  of  feeding  horses  and  other  cattle.  Many  other  varieties  o£* 
tbe  iri/oliumy  of  the  hedysarum^  and  of  the  medicago^  not  only  gro^ir 
wild,  but  are  also  cultivated ;  the  above  named  are,  however,  thoso 
most  frequently  erown  near  London. 

Some  other  plants,  such  as  tbe  poterium  sanguinisorba,  or  the 
burnet;  the  planiago  lanceokUOy  or  ribwort  plantain;  the  uleof 
Europcea^  or  gorso ;  the  spergula  arvensis^  or  sparry ;  and  the  apiurm 
petroselinumy  or  parsley,  are  also  occasionally  grown  in  large  quan- 
tities in  fields. 

In  gardens,  according  to  the  popular  statement  of  Mr.  Loudon,  the 
following  plants  and  trees  are  cultivated  for  food,  namely,  of  the 
cabbage  tribe  (hramca  qu.  oUracea  fj  seven  varieties,  the  white,  the 
red,  the  savoy,  the  Brussels,  the  borecole,  the  cauliflower,  and  tbe 
brocoli.     Of  the  leguminose  plants;  the  pea,  the  kidney  bean,  and 
tbe  garden  bean,  with  their  endless  sub-varieties.     Of  esculent  roots; 
the  potato,  Jerusalem  artichoke,  turnip,  carrot,  parsnip,  red  beet, 
skirret,  scorzonera,  salsafy,  and  the  radish.    Of  the  spinaceous  plants; 
the  spinach,  the  orache,  white  and  sea  beet,  the  wild  spinach.  New 
Zealand  spinach,  the  sorrel,  and  herb  patience.    Of  the  alliaceous  roots; 
the  onion,  leek,  chive,  garlic,  shallot,  and  rocambolle.     Of  the  aspa- 
raginous  tribe ;  the  asparagus,  seakale,  artichoke,  cardoon,  rampioii, 
and  alisander.     Of  the  acctarious  tribes ;  the  lettuce,  endive,  succory, 
celery,  mustard,  wood  sorrel,  com  salad,  garden  cress,  American  cress^ 
water  cress,  and  the  small  salads.    Amongst  the  potherbs  and  garnish- 
ings,  are  the  parsley,  purslane,  tarragon,  fennel,  dill,  chervil,  horse- 
radish,  nasturtium,    marygold,   borage,   &c.      Amongst  the  sweet 
herbs,  are  the  thyme,  sage,  clary,  mint,  marjoram,  savory,  basil,  rose- 
mary, lavender,  tansy,  and  cotsmary,  or  alecost.     For  the  uses  of 
confectionery,  or  medicine,  the  following  plants  are  cultivated:  tlie 
rhubarb,  gourd,  angelica,  anise,  coriander,  caraway,  rue,  hyssop,  cha- 
momile, elecampane,  liquorice,  wormwood,  and  balm ;  the  love  apple, 
or  tomato,  tbe  egg  plant,  capsicum,  and  samphire,  are  also  sometimes 
grown. 

The  kernel  fruits  grown  are  the  apple,  pear,  quince,  medlar,  and 
the  true  service.  The  stone  fruits  are  the  peach,  nectarine,  apricot, 
almond,  plum,  and  cheiTy;  the  county  of  Kent  having  possessed  from 
time  immemorial  the  reputation  of  producing  the  best  fruits  of  the 
latter  description.  Amongst  the  berries  may  be  reckoned  the  berberry, 
the  elder,  gooseberry,  black  currant,  red  ditto,  cranberry,  strawberry, 
and  raspberry ;  the  two  latter  attaining  their  greatest  perfection  near 
London.  The  nuts  grown  are  the  walnuts,  chestnuts,  and  filberts, 
with  all  their  sub-varieties:  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Hants  ap- 
pear to  produce  the  best  filberts. 
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In  frames  or  in  hot-houses  are  prodaoed  pines,  grapes,  figs,  eucmn- 
hers,  and  melons  in  some  abundance;  and  oocasionally  a  few  oranges, 
pomegranates,  olives,  and  Indian  figs.  Of  the  fungi  only  thrco  sorts 
are  ^consumed  in  cookery,  riz.,  the  mushroom,  the  truffle,  found  under 
the  beech  trees  of  Berkshire,  &c.,  and  the  morel,  found  under  nearly 
analogous  circumstances. 

The  list  of  hardy  ornamental  flowering  shrubs  is  rery  extensive, 
and  it  receives  additions  almost  erery  year.  The  principal  ones  grown 
near  London  are  tlie  hyacinth,  tulip,  ranunculus,  iris,  pink,  dahlia, 
auricula,  primula,  carnation,  chrysanthemum,  rose,  pansy,  petunia, 
anemone,  crocus,  narcissus,  fritillary,  poeony,  camellia,  fuchsia,  caloeo* 
laria,  Yerbona,lily,amaryl]i8,  ixia,  gladiolus,  rhododendrons,  geraniaceie, 
&c.  Many  of  these  are  indigenous,  but  they  hare  been  considerably 
modified  by  cultivation.  For  instance,  the  primula^  or  primrose  tribe, 
the  ranunculi^  or  buttercup  tribe ;  die  crociu  tribe ;  the  friiiUaria 
m^eagrity  which  grows  wild  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  near  Kew 
and  Mortlake ;  the  amvallaria  majaltSy  lily  of  the  valley,  this  lovely 
flower  grows  vnld  near  Hampstead  and  Dulwich.  Many  varieties  of 
the  iris  are  also  derived  from  the  indigenous  wild  plants ;  as  are  also 
the  cheirantAut  cheiri,  or  the  common  wallflower;  the  convolvuli, 
pinks,  poppies,  eglantine,  honeysuckle.  Many  of  the  foreign  plants 
of  this  class  have  become  acclimatised  to  such  an  extent  as  to  grow 
freely  without  cultivation,  the  most  delightful  of  which  is  the 
mignonette. 

The  forest  trees  grown  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  have,  like  all 
the  other  divisions  of  the  Flora,  received  immense  accessions  to  their 
numbers  of  late  years.  Of  the  total  number  of  370  given  previously, 
the  greater  portion  are,  however,  trees  which  are  only  grown  in  orna- 
mental parks,  or  in  positions  where  they  must  be  considered  to  be 
artificially  cultivated.  Perhaps  that  may  be  the  case  with  all  the  trees 
near  London  to  a  certain  extent ;  for  as  there  are  no  woods  of  sufll- 
dent  size  to  superinduce  the  natural  r^ime  of  a  forest,  all  our  trees 
must  be  modified  by  their  comparative  isolation.  The  largest 
woods  are  in  some  parts  of  North  Kent  and  Surrey ;  Buckingham- 
shire and  Oxfordshire  can  produce  some  tolerably  large  woods  also  ; 
but  in  the  other  counties  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Thames,  with 
the  exception  of  Epping  Forest  and  Windsor,  there  are  few  assem- 
blages of  trees  worthy  of  more  than  the  name  of  copses. 

The  most  common  forest  trees  usually  grown  are,  firstly,  the  lime, 
or  tilia  EvrapeOy  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Romans ;  there 
are  three  yarieties  to  be  found  near  London,  which  thrive  well  in  rich 
clayey  loams,  low-lying  meadows,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  The 
varieties  are  the  t  Europeoy  t  plai^hylioy  and  t  mierophylla; 
they  frequently  attain  from  80  to  100  ft.  in  height.  In  the  sooty 
atmosphere  of  London  they  soon  loose  their  leaves ;  and,  moreover, 
as  they  flower  late,  they  are  not  much  planted  near  the  town.     The 
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tilia  Americana  has  been  planted  very  successfully  at  White  Knights, 
where  it  has  grown  to  about  60  ft.  in  height  within  a  very  few  years. 

The  acer  paeudo  piatanus^  or  common  sycamore,  is  of  an  origin 
which  seems  involved  in  some  obscurity.  If  it  be  not  indigenous^  at 
any  rate  it  ripens  its  seed  in  exposed  situations,  and  may  on  that 
account  be  said  to  be  naturalized  at  least.  It  is  a  fine  full-sized  tree, 
which  reaches  its  full  growth  in  60  years,  improves  to  80  or  100,  and 
decays  before  attaining  200  yeai-s.  Some  examples  have  been  known 
whose  circumference  has  not  been  less  than  22  fit.  near  the  ground, 
and  which  are  supposed  to  have  contained  327  cubic  feet  of  timber. 
The  sycamore  is  one  of  the  few  trees  which  support  the  atmosphere 
of  the  interior  of  London.  The  deciduous  bark  always  looks  clean, 
and  the  bright  colour  of  its  beautiful  leaf  makes  it  a  deserved  favourite 
in  the  gardens  of  the  murky  town.  There  arc  four  varieties  cultivated 
in  the  south  of  England. 

The  acer  platanoidesy  or  Norway  maple,  and  the  acer  macrophylla^ 
from  North  America,  have  been  introduced  of  late  years. 

The  acer  campestre^  or  common  field  maple,  is  usually  treated  as 
a  bush  in  the  southern  counties ;  but  when  allowed  to  grow  it  is  a 
rather  fine  tree ;  it  is  indigenous.  The  misletoe  is  sometimes  found 
upon  this  species  of  the  maple. 

The  cesculus  hippocastanum^  or  horse  chestnut,  a  foreign  tree, 
introduced  about  1550,  grows  with  extraordinary  beauty  in  some 
situations  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  It  requires  a  deep  fine  loam 
and  a  sheltered  position  ;  and,  under  favourable  circumstances,  attains 
from  80  to  1 00  ft.  in  height,  with  a  diameter  of  from  5  to  9  ft.  In 
Kensington  Gardens  some  very  fine  specimens  are  to  be  found ;  and 
in  Bushy  Pork  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  avenues  of  horse- 
chestnut  trees  in  the  world. 

The  ilea  aquifolium^  the  common  or  green  holly,  is  an  indigenous 
plant  which  generally  takes  the  form  of  underwood  to  trees  of  more 
rapid  growth,  but  at  times  it  attains  from  40  to  50  ft.  high,  with  a 
diameter  of  from  2  to  4  ft.  Evelyn  planted  it  as  a  close  hedge, 
and  attended  to  it  with  such  care,  that  at  Saye's  Court  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  hedge  400  ft.  long,  by  8  ft.  high,  and  5  ft. 
broad.  It  grows  well  in  Buckinghamshire  and  Kent,  in  gravelly 
soils  on  a  substratum  of  chalk. 

The  robinia  pseudo  acacia^  or  false  acacia,  is  the  tree  Cobbett 
endeavoured  to  bring  into  fashion  under  the  name  of  the  locust.  It 
grows  rapidly  in  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence ;  after  that  period 
its  development  is  very  slow.  Several  varieties  of  the  pseudo-acacia 
are  grown  as  ornamental  trees ;  but  like  all  the  real  acacia  tribe  they 
are  late  in  leaf,  and  the  period  of  fall  is  early. 

The  cerasus  sylvestris,  or  wild  cherry,  or  gean,  is  supposed  to  be  an 
indigenous  tree,  which  in  a  tolerably  dry  soil  rises  to  60  or  70  ft.  in 
height.     In  woods  it  is  the  favourite  resort  of  the  thrush  and  blackcap. 
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The  cralagus  tKn^acaniha^  white  thoni,  or  hawthorn,  an  indigenous 
tree,  or  one  naturalized  at  least  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  is  at 
the  present  day  only  allowed  to  grow  as  a  hedge  plant.  In  dry,  loamy, 
and  slightly  gravelly  soils,  however,  it  attains  the  dimensions  of  a  tree 
if  left  without  heing  clipped.  The  tribe  of  ^ratoyvf  appears  to  support 
the  London  atmosphere  tolerably  well,  and  they  are  on  this  account 
often  planted  in  the  interior  of  the  town. 

The  pyrus  aneuparia^  or  mountain  ash,  and  the  pyru*  alha^  or  the 
white  bean,  grow  well  in  some  positions  near  London;  but  are 
rarely  planted  otherwise  than  for  ornamental  trees. 

The  fraxinus  excelsior^  or  common  ash,  grows  to  a  very  great 
dimension  at  Wohum,  attaining  90  ft.  in  height,  with  a  circnm- 
ference  of  22^  ft.  at  the  ground.  It  comes  late  into  leaf,  and  is 
therefore  only  grown  in  coppices,  or  in  such  places  as  allow  of  its 
being  made  a  commercial  tree.  The  best  ash  timber  grows  in  free, 
loamy  soils,  with  a  mixture  of  gravel.  In  rich  soils  it  is  luxuriant, 
but  die  wood  it  produces  is  shorter  and  more  brittle  in  grain ;  in  cold 
wet  clays  it  never  attains  any  size.  Some  American  varieties  of  the 
fraaeinua  have  been  introduced ;  but  they  do  not  support  the  spring 
frosts  of  our  climate. 

The  idmus  campestriSy  or  small-leaved  elm,  grows  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection  in  the  south  of  England,  and  is  usually  planted  as  a 
hedge-row  tree  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  rising  to  from  70  to  90 
ft.  high,  with  a  diameter  of  from  4  to  5  ft.  We  are  indebted  for 
this  heantifnl  tree  to  the  Romans;  and  it  was  a  deserved  favourite 
with  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  comes  into  leaf  early,  keeps  it  late,  and 
stands  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  our  large  towns.  It  will  crow  upon 
soils  of  an  inferior  description,  and  of  various  characters,  m  light  as 
well  as  heavy  soils,  and  often  best  in  strong  clayey  loam,  too  stiff  and 
adhesive  for  the  ulmus  montana^  or  Scotch  or  wych  elm.  There  are 
eight  varieties  of  the  small-leaved  elm  in  cultivation  near  London ; 
besides  the  distinct  species  of  the  tdmtis  tuberosa^  or  cork-barked 
elm,  and  the  ulmus  montana. 

There  are  only  four  or  five  species  of  willow  which  attain  to  the 
dimensions  of  trees,  out  of  the  70  species  cultivated.  A  few  others 
attain  from  20  to  30  ft.  in  height ;  but  the  bulk  of  them  arc  only 
grown  under  the  name  of  osiers  on  the  river  banks.  Of  the  forest 
trees  the  most  important  are  the  Bcdix  fragUis^  the  salix  Busse/liana, 
the  salixalba^  and  salixcaprea^  which  attain  from  60  to  80  ft.  in  height 
The  osier  beds  of  the  Thames  and  the  Cam,  however,  offer  a  wide 
field  of  observation  to  the  botanist,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
number  of  these  indigenous  plants  they  contain.  On  the  islands  of 
the  Thames,  between  London  and  Reading,  there  are  many  of  these 
osier  plantations ;  but  the  greatest  number,  as  well  as  the  most  per- 
fect specimens  of  this  system  of  cultivation,  are  to  be  found  at  Reading 
itself. 
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Tlie  poplar  tribe  flourish  best  in  moist  rich  soils,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  running  waters;  in  marshes,  and  soils  rendered  con- 
stantly damp  by  stagnant  waters,  they  do  not  thrive  so  well.  There 
are  many  indigenous  varieties,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
populus  canescenSy  or  gray  poplar ;  tbe  populus  tremtday  or  aspen  ;  the 
p.  alba  or  abele.  The  p.  graca^  or  Athenian  poplar ;  the  populus 
nigra^  or  black  poplar ;  the  p,  moniliferay  or  black  Italian ;  the  p. 
Jusdgata,  or  Lombardy  poplar ;  the  p,  bahamifera^  or  tacamahac ;  arc 
foreign  varieties  which  have  speedily  adapted  themselves  to  our  climate. 
The  black  poplar  yields  the  best  timber ;  the  Lombardy  poplar  attains 
the  greatest  height.  It  grows  occasionally,  within  50  years,  to  as  much 
as  120  ft.  in  height. 

The  alnu9  glutinosa  is  one  of  our  indigenous  trees,  which  grows  on 
the  margins  of  rivers  and  running  streams,  and  in  marshy  and  damp 
lands,  even  in  morasses  and  swamps  of  the  wettest  descriptions.  A 
variety  called  the  a,  lanceolata^  or  cut-leaved  alder,  attains  frequently 
70  ft.  in  height. 

The  betula  alba^  or  white  birch,  grows  in  hilly  districts,  commons, 
and  wild  tracts,  where  the  soil  is  of  a  light  and  sandy  nature.  The 
mountain  variety,  or  the  weeping  birch,  grows  the  fastest,  and  there- 
fore is  the  most  esteemed.  It  is  planted  near  London  as  an  orna- 
mental tree  in  the  parks ;  but  is  only  prized  inasmuch  as  it  forms  a 
variety  in  the  landscape ;  the  fohage  is  very  poor  and  thin,  nor  does 
it  last  as  long  as  many  others. 

Of  the  guercus  robur  there  are  two  indigenous  species  cultivated 
as  forest  trees  throughout  the  southern  counties,  the  q.  robur  pedun- 
cuUUa  and  aessiliflora.  Botanists  are,  however,  far  from  being  agreed 
as  to  tlie  persistence  of  the  specific  differences  of  these  divisions. 
The  oak  grows  best  in  strong  adhesive  loams,  or  good  clay  soils,  more 
particularly  when  the  substratum  is  of  the  latter  nature,  and  the  sur- 
face water  is  not  allowed  to  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  The  age 
of  the  oak  is  proverbial  for  its  great  length ;  but  in  the  valley  of  tlie 
Thames  it  is  found  to  be  most  profitable  to  cut  them  at  90  years, 
although  the  trees  continue  to  increase  in  valne  until  they  are  120 
years  old.  Celebrated  trees  of  this  class  have  been  noticed  at  Bod- 
dington,  in  Gloucestershire,  of  54  ft.  circumference ;  at  Hempstead, 
in  Essex,  of  53  ft.  circumference;  at  Merton,  in  Norfolk,  of  03 
ft.  circumference ;  at  Woolton,  Michenden,  in  Buckinghamshire ; 
at  Pansangher,  in  Hertfordshire.  In  fact,  hardly  any  county  in 
southern  England  is  without  its  celebrated  representative  of  the 
monarch  of  the  woods.  Formerly  it  was  much  more  common ;  and 
even  so  lately  as  the  days  of  Henry  VII.  no  less  than  the  one- third 
of  England  was  covered  by  forests  in  which  the  oak  predominated. 
The  only  foreign  variety  which  appears  to  accommodate  itself  to  our 
chmate  is  the  q.  cerris^  or  Turkey  oak,  of  which  a  very  beautiful 
sub-variety  was  obtained  from  seed  at  Fulham. 
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Only  one  of  the  evergreen  oaks,  tbe  quercu$  ileXy  has  heen  culti* 
vated  to  any  extent ;  for  the  q.  9uber  and  q,  etadus^  though  thev  arc 
grown  ^-ith  tolerable  sncoess  in  the  south  of  England,  are  too  delicate 
to  sap])OTt  our  more  rigorous  winters.  The  quercus  ilex  M-as  intro- 
duced about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century;  and  is  only  planted  in 
ornamental  gardens  or  parks. 

The  common  beech, /ra^us  tyhaiica^  a  tree  of  the  first  magnitude, 
rirallmg  tbe  oak,  ash,  or  chestnut,  is  one  of  the  four  great  indige- 
nous trees  of  the  island.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  con- 
fined to  the  chalk  districts  of  the  midland  counties,  or  the  dry 
calcareous  regions,  in  which  it  often  occupies  extensive  forests  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  trees.  In  Windsor  Park  are  to  be  found  magnifi- 
cent representatives  of  the  class ;  but  it  is  not  common  in  the  parks 
or  pleasure  grounds  near  London.  Some  tolerably  fine  specimens 
are  to  be  seen  in  Kensington  Gardens.  The  dimensions  the  beech 
attains  on  dry  calcareous  soils  are  100  f^.  high  by  12  to  20  ft.  cir- 
cumference of  the  stem  at  about  one  foot  from  the  ground. 

By  some  botanists  the  cctgtanea  resca^  or  sweet  chestnut,  is  consi- 
dered indigenous;  the  more  general  opinion,  however,  attributes 
its  introduction  to  the  Romans.  In  suitable  soils  near  London,  it 
grows  more  rapidly  than  the  oak,  for  in  from  50  to  60  years  it  attains 
a  height  of  60  to  80  ft. ;  but  after  that  period  tbe  timber  begins  to 
get  shaky  at  heart.  The  chestnut  thrives  for  centuries,  however,  after 
the  interior  has  entirely  decayed,  for  many  of  the  historical  trees  are 
entirely  hollow.  It  requires  warm  and  sheltered  positions  to  attain  its 
full  development  in  our  climate,  with  a  soil  of  a  loam  of  tolerable 
quality.  Very  fine  samples  are  to  be  found  in  Cobham  and  Green- 
-wicii  Parks,  and  in  Kensington  Gardens. 

The  common  hornbeam,  or  earpinus  betuhiSy  is  an  indigenous  tree 
of  the  second  class,  principally  grown  as  an  underwood.  It  abounds 
in  Essex,  Kent,  and  Norfolk,  where  it  nffects  cold,  stiff,  clayey  soils, 
and  grows  sometimes  to  50  ft.  in  height,  with  a  circumference  of 
from  G  to  8  ft. 

At  Lee  Court,  Kent,  and  in  some  pleasure  grounds  near  London, 
ere  some  fine  specimens  of  the  platanus  orien talis  ;  and  in  good  allu- 
vial soil  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  as  at  Pulham,  the  ptaiaiius  occiden^ 
talis  also  is  found.  At  Lambeth  Palace,  and  in  Chelsea  Gardens,  arc 
remarkably  fine  specimens  of  the  latter. 

The  common  yew  tree,  or  taaus  baccatay  is  an  indigenous  tree, 
affecting  rocky  and  mountainous  districts,  in  soils  of  a  stiff  calcareous 
nature,  kept  moist  by  the  percolation  of  M'ater,  or  by  shade.  The  yew- 
is  of  very  slow  growth,  but  it  attains  great  age ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
Ankerwyke  yew,  in  sight  of  the  place  where  Magna  Charta  was 
signed,  and  where  Henry  YIII.  made  appointments  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
is  supposed  to  be  1000  years  old.  In  Ifley  churchyard  is  a  yew  tree 
with  a  hoUow  trunk,  but  a  flourishing  head,  which  is  supposed  to  date 
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prior  to  the  Conquest.  The  species  of  superstitious  afTection  with 
which  the  yew  tree  is  regarded,  is  perhaps  increased  by  its  being  the 
favourite  resort  of  the  missel  thrush  and  the  blackbird. 

Of  late  years  it  has  become  fashionable  to  estabUsh  pinetums  or 
collections  of  ahietince.  Amongst  the  most  celebrated  of  these  may 
be  cited  the  pinetum  of  Dropmore,  near  Windsor,  andFlitwick  House, 
Bedfordshire,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  naturalization  of  many 
foreign  varieties  of  the  pine  tribe.  Those  most  usually  planted  near 
Loudon  arc  the  common  pine,  pinus  sylveafris,  an  indigenous  tree, 
rising  to  80  or  100  ft.,  with  a  diameter  of  from  2  to  4  ft.  in  favour- 
able situations ;  the  Corsican  variety  in  Kew  Gardens  is  90  ft. 
high.  At  Wliite  Knights,  also,  it  thrives  equally  well.  The  pinus 
pinaster^  or  cluster  pine,  grows  on  sandy  soils  and  upon  the  sea  shore, 
in  exposed  positions.  The  pinus  strobus^  or  Weymouth  pine,  has 
produced  some  fine  trees,  near  Strathfieldsaye ;  as  also  has  the  pinus 
cimbra  at  Dropmore.  In  the  pleasure  grounds  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
it  has  been  long  the  custom  to  plant  the  abies  excelsd^  or  Norway 
sprnce,  as  an  ornamental  tree.  At  Strathfieldsaye  and  Sion  House, 
are  many  fine  hemlock  spruces  (ahies  CanadiensisJ^  and  at  the  latter 
are  several  specimens  of  the  abies  nigra^  the  lower  branches  of  which 
have  taken  root  where  they  touch  the  ground.  The  silver  fir,  pinus 
piceay  has  been  planted  as  an  ornamental  tree  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  17th  century ;  but  of  all  the  pine  tribe  introduced  of  late 
years,  without  exception,  the  larch,  pinus  larixy  is  the  most  remark- 
able both  for  its  beauty  and  its  utility.  It  does  not,  however,  grow 
well  near  London,  but  requires  a  mountainous  situation.  The  pinus 
cedrusy  cedar  of  Lebanon,  has  been  planted  as  an  ornamental  tree  for 
many  years,  for  which  purposes  its  grand,  picturesque  mass  renders  it 
peculiarly  fitted.  The  largest  specimens  of  the  pinus  cedrus^  in  the 
valley  of  the  Thames,  arc  at  Strathfieldsaye,  where  one  has  attained 
a  height  of  108  feet ;  and  at  Syon  House,  where  there  is  a  tree  mea- 
suring 72  feet  in  circumference,  at  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
J 17  feet  is  the  diameter  of  the  head. 

At  White  Knights  and  Claremont,  and  at  several  places  in  Kent 
and  Essex,  the  magnolia  has  been  planted  as  a  tree  with  great  success. 
The  varieties  which  have  stood  our  climate  the  most  ])erfectly  are 
the  magnolia  acuminata^  m,  cordata,  and  m,  conspicua.  They  require 
a  little  care  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth,  but  they  thrive  well 
near  London. 

The  enongmus  Europcpus^  or  common  spindle  tree,  is  an  indigenous 
tree  of  the  second  order  in  Scotland,  where  it  attains  from  25  to  30 
feet  in  height.  Near  London,  the  finest  specimens  are  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  where  they  do  not  exceed  15  feqt. 

The  cerasus  Lusitanicay  or  common  Portuguese  laurel,  has  attained 
at  Syon,  Charlton,  Cobham,  and  Claremont,  the  dimensions  of  a 
trnc  of  the  second  class,  reaching  40  feet  occasionally.     It  stands 
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'*<f^!ire  to  oar  ordinary  winters ;  but  it  is  often  killed  down  to  the 
-•  rad  by  seTere  frosts.  The  common  box-tree,  or  btunu  sempervirens^ 
.'  :^  of  those  about  ivbose  origin  the  greatest  doubts  exist.  It  is 
'  -  j^j  supposed  to  be  indigenous,  and  the  early  botanists  gave  as  ils 
•:  '^/,  Boxiiill,  Surrey.  It  is  true  that  it  attains  there  a  develop- 
'  rui  in  a  -wild  state,  which  seems  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  it 
'  1  ^tiTC  of  our  islands.  But  histoiical  evidence  is  far  from  con- 
'  *^£ig  the  tradition  which  makes  it  to  be  so.  On  the  dry  chalky  soil 
-'■  Bcxhill  this  tree  attdns  80  feet  in  height,  but  it  is  generally  known 
->  a  dbrnb. 

TLere  are  of  coarse  many  other  trees  and  shrubs  cultivated  for  use 
'- 1  ornament  near  London,  such  as  the  lilac,  the  laburnum,  the  acacias, 
'^r  haxj  laurustinus,  privet,  arbutus,  rhododendrons,  &c.  To  enume- 
u-  aH  would  lead  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  notice ;  the  reader 
^  LLerefore  referred  for  more  ample  details  to  the  works  enumerated 
•;  L^«  end  of  this  section.  To  such  as  are  desirous  of  studying  in 
•  >ca  this  interesting  branch  of  botany,  we  recommend  an  examina- 
'-a  of  the  woods  near  Cray,  in  Kent,  Epping  Forest,  Greenwich 
i'^rk,  Kensington,  Windsor,  Claremont,  Strathfieldsaye,  White 
3lL:gLts — no  longer  in  its  glory — Fulham,  Ken  Wood,  Syon  House, 
Kew,  and  the  woods  near  High  Clere,  and  many  other  places  iu 
i^  .ekinghamshire  and  Oxfordshire,  and  Cheshunt  in  Herefordshire. 

The  wild  flowers,  grasses,  mosses,  algee,  &c,  aro  most  favourably 
Nv>ilicd  in  snch  places  as  by  prescription,  or  on  account  of  the  unpro- 
'wctive  nature  of  the  eoil,  have  been  left  in  a  state  of  nature.  We 
i-iv  cite  Wimbledon,  Putney,  Wandsworth,  and  Streatham  Commons; 
\on«-ood,  Croydon,  Mitcham,  and  Battersea  Fields;  the  river  side 
--.iween  Hammersmith  and  Kew,  Esher,  Thames  Ditton,  Woking 
C^mon,  Bagshot  Heath,  Hampstead,  Epping  Forest,  Blackheath, 
izid  Charlton,  and  the  marsh  districts.  Every  one  of  these  localities 
yr^^esses  its  characteristic  Flora,  and  would  amply  repay  a  visit  from 
i!:e  botanist.  Coopers  Flora  Metropolitana  contains  in  detail  the  list 
<'f  plants  to  be  found  at  each  place,  arranged  upon  the  natural  system; 
Curtis's  Flora  Londinensis,  and  Smith  and  Sowerby's  English  Botany, 
coiitain  the  same  information  classified  according  to  the  Linnean 
i^y-tem.  Amongst  the  most  interesting  plants  may  be  cited  the 
Veronica  tribe,  which  are  very  common  about  Hampstead  and  Charl- 
tifii ;  the  iris  pseudacarue  and  fcstidisaima  ;  the  valerina  officincdu^ 
arrowing  wild  near  osier  grounds ;  the  scabiosa  ;  the  sagina  erecta^  at 
Blackheath;  the  ptdmonaria  maritima;  the  lonicera periclymenum^ 
or  woodbine;  the  primulce^  acaHliSy  officinalis  and  farinosa^  or 
primroses;  the  campantda^  or  heath-bell  flowers;  the  fritiUaria 
MieleagriSy  from  Kew  and  Mortlake ;  the  convaUaria  majalis^  or  lily 
of  the  valley,  already  mentioned  as  a  native  of  Hampstead,  Kenwood, 
and  Dulwich ;  several  varieties  of  the  rumex^  or  dock  ;  the  epiiobium, 
or  willow  herbs;  the  erica^ pdygoniumy  saxi/raga^  and  sedum;  the 
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sap<niar{a  offieinalU^  from  Combe  Wood ;  many  species  of  the  ceraS" 
Hum  and  the  ranunculus  digitalUy  antirrkinumy  malva^  vicia  erviutn^ 
medicagoy  kypericuniy  leontadon^  carduue,  ekiytanthemum^  centaurea^ 
viola^  orchis^  and  orphys ;  the  arum  macukUum^  or  cuckoo's  pint ; 
besides  an  infinite  variety,  whose  enumeration  would  swell  our  notice 
to  an  unlimited  extent.  The  great  number  of  the  graminea  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  alluyial  plains  by  the  river  side. 
The  legumino$OB  prevail  to  a  great  extent  on  the  gravelly  soils  of  the 
more  elevated  heaths.  Of  these  the  cytisus  seoparius^  of  Wimble* 
don  and  Putney,  is  renowned  for  the  enthusiastic  admiration  it  is 
reported  to  have  excited  in  the  celebrated  LinnsBUs. 

Of  the  AlpcB  the  British  Flora  is  supposed  to  possess  about  from 
300  to  400  species  of  the  marine,  and  so  immense  a  number  of  fresh- 
water species  of  algsd  that  we  are  induced  to  question  the  correctness 
of  the  classification.  In  the  London  Basin,  of  course,  the  marine 
algflD  are  few,  being  solely  confined  to  the  embouchure ;  and  even 
there  rarely  passing  into  what  may  strictly  be  called  the  river  itself. 
If  we  adopt  the  classification  according  to  the  colour  of  the  series,  we 
find  that  our  British  marine  algse  consist  of  ^-  of  the  olive,  ^  of  the 
red,  and  \  of  the  green  series,  with  about  ^  of  the  diatomaceae.  Of 
the  fresh  water  a/^<F,  it  appears  that  there  are  20  families,  consisting 
of  about  170  genera,  with  nearly  1000  species  according  to  the 
latest  author  upon  this  branch  of  botany,  the  greater  number  of 
which  arc  to  be  found  near  Chcshunt,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Thames  and  the  Lea. 

The  Fauna.-^li  the  Flora  of  England  has  been  modified  by  the 
progress  of  civilisation,  the  other  regions  of  the  organized  kingdom 
bear  equal  marks  of  its  effects.  Thus,  amongst  the  animals  formerly 
found  in  our  country,  we  find  that  the  Irish  elk  has  disappeared  since 
our  island  was  inhabited  by  the  human  race,  though  before  any  his- 
torical records  were  kept,  the  beaver  hardly  seems  to  have  existed 
during  the  civilized  era.  The  Scottish  bear  Martial  alludes  to  (tlic 
ur9u8  arctos)  is  not  mentioned  subsequently  to  1072 ;  the  wolf  was 
extirpated  from  Scotland  about  1577,  and  from  Ireland  in  1710;  it 
had  long  before  ceased  to  infest  England.  The  wild  boar,  the  wild 
bull,  and  wild  cat  used,  in  the  time  of  Fitz  Stephen,  to  haunt  the 
forests  of  Highgate  and  Hampstead  ;  all  have  been  swept  away  by 
the  advancing  stream,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  wild  cats  left  in 
the  North  of  England. 

The  list  of  British  quadrupeds,  then,  is  very  limited ;  as  they  arc 
all  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  it  is  inserted  in  extenso. 

CkeiropUra,  Bat*     .     12  ipecicsof  the  family  Vetperlitumida. 
2       w         „         „       Plecotut. 

1  tt         „         tf       BarbatlellvLi, 

2  „         ,»         „       JViinolphus, 
Sranaceus,  Hedgehog      1       „       Eranaceut  Eurox)(K%u. 
Talpa,  Mole      .        .    1      ,,       Talpa  vulgaris. 
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!    ^"^^^SfanwB 


"t^t.  Bear     . 
Mu^idit,  Weasel 


'- ^  Cat 
«*A^  Dog      , 

^' Wrteiir,  Seals 


^•"Nis.  Mies    . 


^/^^Kiitf,  Hare 

^«r»i<f «^  Stagi  . 

'fio«u{«.  Bulla  . 
^frid/r,  GoaU 
Ceeacctf,  Wlialei 


.     1 
.     2 


2 


iSSofvr  anenaffvttt.  Shrew  Mowe. 
„   fodiem,  Water  Shrew.     Ssaex. 
„     remifer.  Oared  Shrew.     Norfolk. 
Melettajnu,  the  Badger. 
XiUra  wUgaris,  Otter. 
MuzUla  vulgaris,  Weasel. 

^,       srminea,  Stoat. 

„      putoritu,  Polecat 

„      furo.  Ferret 
Maties/oina,  Beech  Martin. 

„     a&M<K»i^  Pine  Martin. 

Felts  eeUits,  Wild  Cat 

Canis  familiariSf  Bog. 

ri<{pe«  vulgaris,  Fox. 

PA<!ca  vilulina,  1    «      «  ii»  •     .t 

„      (?r^a/aU-a,,l   S«*Calf,rawinthe 

.,      &if«ato,         7    touthernnartBofthe 

i7aZ«rA*r«^,^j>AwJ     Bnt«h  i.land.. 

TricKeeus  Jtosmarus,  Walrns,  very  rare. 

Seiurus  vulgaris,  Squirrel. 

Myoxus  avelUmarius,  Dorraonie. 

5      ,,        Mus  fMSsorius,  Hanrett  Mooae. 

„   tylvaticus,  Long-tailed  Wood  MouM. 

„    musculust  Common  Mouse. 

„    rattus,  Black  Rat. 

„    deeumans,  Norway  Rat. 

3      „        Arvicola  amphtbus.  Water  Rat 

„        agrestis,  Field  Mouse. 

„       praiensis,  Bank  Vole. 

4c      „       Ltpus  timidus,  Hare. 

„     varialilis,  Alpine  Hare. 

„      cunieulus,  Rabbit 

Oavia  aperea,  Guinea  Pig. 

8  ftxniljei.  JSus  scr^fa,  Common  Boar. 

Equus  caballus,  Horse. 

Asinus  vulgaris,  Ass. 

8  species.  Cervus  tlephas.  Red  Deer.     New  Forest 

„     doMia,  Fallow  Deer. 

„     capreolus,  Roe  Buck. 

Bos  taurus,  with  varieties. 

Urus  ScoUicus,  Chillingham  Cattle. 

Capra  hircus.  Common  Goat. 

Ons  aries.  Common  Sheep. 

These  mammalia  are  sometimes  stranded  in  the 

Thames. 

Delpkinus  ddpkis,  Common  Dolphin. 

„        tursio,  Bottle-nosed  Dolphin. 

Phocttna  communis,  Porpoise. 

„       Orea,  Grampus. 

„      mela.  Round-headed  Porpoise. 

Beluga  lucus,  White  Whale. 

Hyperoodon  Butzkopf,  Bottle-headed  Whale. 

Diodon  Sowet-bii,  Sowerby's  Whale. 

Monodon  Monoeeros,  Norwhal. 

PhyseUr  macroeephalus.  Cachalot 

„       tortio,  High-finned  Cachalot. 

Baltena  mystiottuSf  Common  Whale. 

D  2 


2 
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Amongst  the  reptiles  ^ve  only  find,  in  our  islands,  of  the — 

Teslitdinata       .         .     1  species.   Chelonia  imhHcaia,  Hawk's-bill  Turtle. 
Laceriida  ,         .     2      „        Lacerta  agiliSf  Sand  Lizard. 

Zooiica  viviparaj  Viviparous  Lizoid. 
AnguidiB  ,         .         .     1       ,,        Anguu  froffilitf  Blind  worm. 
Colvhir\d<B         .         .     2       „        Nati-ix  tarquaia^  Ringed  Snake. 

Pelius  Berus,  Viper,  or  Adder. 
Jianida    .         ,        ,    2      „       Jiatia  temporaria.  Common  Frog. 

„     esculenta,  Bdible  Frog. 
Bv^onida  .         .     2      „       Bu^o  vulgaris,  Common  Toad. 

,f    ccUamata,  Natterjack. 
ScUamandridce  .        .    4      „        Triton  crisiatui,  Newt 

„     Bibronii,  Straight-lipped  Newt. 
Lissotriton  puncUUut,  Bft. 

„        jc>almatut,  Falmated  Eft 

Cruslacea. — Without  entering  into  details  upon  the  crustacece  of  our 
shores,  we  will  content  ourselves  by  remarking,  that  in  the  valley  of 
the  Thames,  both  in  the  salt  and  fresh  water  divisions,  the  greatest 
number  of  that  class  of  animals  belong  to  the  order  Decapoda.  Thus 
we  have  the  lobster,  the  prawn,  shrimp,  crayfish,  of  the  section 
Macroura;  and  the  common  crab  of  the  section  Brachyura.  The 
reader  who  desires  more  detailed  information  upon  this  subject  is 
referred  to  Bell's  "  British  Crustacea,"  or  Dr.  Fleming's  works. 

MoUusca. — The  conchology  of  the  basin  of  the  Thames  is  not  very 
clearly  defined,  in  the  portion  of  its  estuary,  owing  to  the  violence  of 
the  tides  and  currents  which  prevail  there.  Specimens  of  many  genera 
and  species  foreign  to  our  islands  are  therefore  often  met  with,  but  there 
is  a  necessary  degree  of  uncertainty  attached  to  any  classification  of 
them  as  connected  with  our  country  under  these  circumstances,  which 
induces  us  to  hesitate  before  including  any  definite  Kst.  We  content 
ourselves,  then,  by  observing  that  it  is  common  to  find  on  the  shores 
of  the  Kentish  and  Essex  coasts  of  the  Thames,  bivalve  shells  of  the 
ostrea^  avictda^  orhicula^  a-ania^  terehraiula^  halioiis^  pecten^  ttrca, 
macira^  pkolas^  cardiurriy  teredo^  8ole?iy  cytherea^  mytiUuSy  modiota^  rnya 
and  ancUina.  Of  the  univalves,  we  find  the  patella^  chiton^  murex, 
echiniyCowry,  mitra^coluiayolivayOvuIce,  cyprceOy  huUa^pleurotoma^SfC, 

The  land  and  fresh  water  mollusca  present,  necessarily,  greater 
fixity  of  character,  and  are  found  in  considerable  numbers.  The 
bivalves  consist  of  seven  species  of  the  cyclaSy  principally  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  Thames,  the  anodon  cygneua^  of  large  dimensions, 
on  Hampstead  Heath,  and  two  species  of  inysca.  The  univalves  com- 
prise the  limaceliuSy  testaceUuSy  vitrina;  18  species  of  ^«/m?,  carocolla, 
dausiUa  (5  species),  bulimus  (4  species),  baiceay  achatinay  Bucciiiea^ 
cyclosiotnUy  carychium,  pupa^  vertigo;  10  species  of  planorbis^  setj- 
7nenthia;  9  species  oi' linmeuSyphysayValvcUa;  3  species  of  pcUudina, 
heretina^  ancyllus.  There  are  in  all  85  species  belonging  to  26  genera 
of  this  division  of  the  testacea. 

Fishes, — The  fishes  which  inhabit  the  Thapcs  and  its  affluents 
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'  "•  rot  escaped  the  influence  of  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  of 

-Tors  committed  in  the  disposal  of  the  refuse  of  our  overgromi 

"  »v^oIis-      In  former  times  salmon,  shad,  and  the  lamprey  were 

%vDUy  caught  in  the  river,  hut  they  have  long  ceased  to  inhahit  it, 

^*>  occaaonally.     The  fish  to  he  caught  at  the  present  day  may 

-  -.re^y  enamerated  as  follows, — ^hearing  in  mind  that  those  above- 

I'fced  are  only  occasional  visitors,  as  is  also  the  sturgeon,  that 

-j  eels  are  heconiing  rare  in  the  districts  affected  hy  the  sewer- 

.  .  and  that  the  only  memhers  of  this  division  which  seem  to  thrive 

-^  ^  present  filthy  state  of  the  Thames  are  the  white  halt.     We 

:  die  salmon,  stnrgeon,  tench,  barbel,  roach,  dace,  chub,  bream, 

"^-c,  gudgeon,  perch,  eels,  smelts,  flounders,  lamprey,  shad,  pike, 

.L.  white  bait,  and  the  crusian  and  sticklebacks,  the  minnow,  carp, 

i  fish,  &c,^  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  river.     The  estuary  is  some- 

■  •-?  visited  by  the  blue  shark,  sea-fox,  dog-fish,  conger-eel,  cod- 

•-,  laddock,  whiting,  hake,  ling,  doree,  halibut,  plaise,  soles,  turbot, 

-i  karel,  bass,  mullet,  sprat,  anchovy,  but  the  presence  of  these  fish 

•'  < ^coming  more  and  more  rare.     Of  those  which  appear  to  aflect 

idu  localities,  we  may  cite  the  flounders  and  white  bait  of  the 

im*^  {JlesgU9  and  cephaltis  albumus),  the  trout  (jBcdmofario)  of 

-  Wandle   and  the  Wey;  the  gi-ayling  {salmo  thymalltis)  of  the 

.. laie  near  Ludlow;  and  the  rud  (cyjWJWM* ^n«ca/Ie)  of  the  Cher- 

"«^  i ;  the  pike  {esox  luciui)  is  also  common  in  the  side  streams. 

h'ffuoria. — The  animalcule  in  the  Thames  water  only  begin  to 
-■  ;«ir  in  a  sensible  proportion,  according  to  the  researches  of 
->'.  Angus  Smith,  at  Windsor,  where  it  contains  many  rather  large 
':  htituB,  At  Oxford,  it  is  true,  we  find  some  of  the  smaller 
rreen  navicular  and  several  other  smaller  green  bticillaria ;  but  the 
H-.er  appears  to  purify  itself  in  its  course,  for  at  Reading  these  ani- 
:  alailse  do  not  appear  in  such  numbers.  From  Richmond  down- 
7ards  the  case  is  much  altered;  at  such  places  as  Chelsea,  Hunger- 
•'  rd  Market,  &c.,  the  deposit  from  the  water  contains  many  animals, 
arje  and  gelatinous  looking ;  the  vibrio  fluviatilisy  about  -g^j  of  an 
I'ich  long,  18  very  common,  as  are  also  many  polygastric  animalculae, 
cLiefly  of  the  navieula  fulva^  which  appear  to  thrive  upon  the  abund- 
ance of  silica  brought  down  by  the  sewers  and  house  drainage. 
Tlie  season  of  the  year  must  doubtless  aflect  the  relative  numbers  of 
iLese  animalculse,  for  we  find  that  the  Thames  water  is  much  harder 
at  certain  periods  than  at  others. 

Birds, — Improved  cultivation  has  affected  the  habits  of  the 
feathered  tribes  which  frequent  onr  shores.  From  their  organization 
these  are  free  to  migrate  according  to  the  adaptation  of  any  parti- 
cular country  to  the  supply  of  their  wants.  As  the  primaBval  forests 
bave  been  cleared,  the  heaths  cultivated,  and  marshes  and  lowlands 
drained,  the  birds  they  were  wont  to  nourish  have  been  forced  to 
seek  elsewhere  the  conditions  most  favourable  for  their  subsistence 
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The  species  of  the  falcotiidcBy  for  instance,  which  frequented  the 
valley  of  the  Thames,  are  far  from  heing  as  numerous  at  the  present 
day  as  they  were  formerly;  the  tetraonida  are  more  rare,  some  even 
(such  as  the  Great  Bustard,  otis  tarda^)  have  entirely  abandoned  us ; 
the  gruidtB  are  novir  met  with  less  frequently,  although  some  of  them 
still  remain  ;  the  ardeidce  have  left  many  of  their  ancient  habitats ; 
the  natatoreB^  although  they  still  visit  our  shores,  are  not  to  be  found 
in  many  places  they  used  formerly  to  visit  in  great  numbers. 

Amongst  the  birds  admitted  into  the  catalogues  of  the  visitors  or 
natives  of  our  isles,  there  are  perhaps  as  many  as  237  species ;  bat  as 
the  list  comprehends  many  which  are  evidently  nothing  more  than 
stray  wanderers,  we  may  perhaps  consider  that  number  to  be  some- 
what exaggerated.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  found  in 
the  district  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames 
are  the  following:— 

Faltcnida, — The  ctquila  ehry8<9lOi,  or  golden  eagle,  is  Bometiinef  found  near 
BexhiU,  and  soatli  of  London ;  but  very  rarely.  The  katiatui  aUnoiUa,  or  whit*- 
tailed  eagle,  U  occasionally  met  with  in  Epping  and  the  New  Forests.  The  pw^ion 
AaliatuSf  or  osprey,  is  found  in  Sussex,  and  near  Seibome  in  Hampshire.  The 
species  of  falco  indigenous  to  our  islands  are  the  ptregrinus  (or  peregrine),  asalon 
(the  merlin),  tumimculut  (kestrel) ;  the  visitors  in  the  sooth  are  the  falco  tubbeio 
(hobby)  and  rufitses  (red-footed).  The  aecipiter  nitut  (sparrow-hawk),  milvus  vul- 
garii  (kite),  hmieo  vulgaris  (common  kite),  circut  csruginotui  (marsh-harrier),  and 
circM  cyaneus  (hen-harrier),  are  common  in  Kent,  Hertfordshire,  Essex,  Hampshire, 
Cambridgeshire,  &c  The  cL»tur  nalumbarius  (goshawk),  navclenufurcatus  (swallow- 
tailed  kite),  huteo  lagoput  (rougn-Iegged  buzzud),  pemu  apivorout  (honey  buuard), 
are  more  rare  In  that  district. 

Strigida, — The  hubo  maxitMU,  teop$  aldrovandi  (soop-eared  owl),  oiut  PtUgartg 
and  otm  braehyoHt  (long  and  short-eared  owls),  the  $umia  myetea  and  fun^rea,  and 
the  noctua  tenginalifiij  are  visitors  near  London  at  intervals.  The  t(nx  ftammaa 
(bam  owl),  symium  ttridula  (tawny  owl),  and  the  noctua  panerina  (little  owl)  are 
rather  common. 

Xania<iar.^The  visitors  are  the  laniut  exeubUor  (great  gray  sbrike),  L  coUurio, 
L  ruHlut,  which  are  rather  common. 

Nutcicaptdoe. — These  are  summer  visitors.  Amongst  them  we  may  mention  the 
mutexcapa  grisola,  and  atricapilla,  the  spotted  and  pied  fly-catchers ;  the  latter  rare. 
MerulicUB.—1hi»  well-known  family  is  common  in  the  southern  parti  of  England. 
The  species  met  with  are  cinelus  aquatieus  (common  dipper),  turdus  vueivorut 
(miiiel  thrush),  t  pilaris  (fieldfare),  t,  mtuicut  (song  thrush),  t.  tMrula  (blackbird), 
petroeinela  sckxatiiit,  or  rock  thrush.  More  rarely  we  find  the  iurduM  Wkitei,  U 
tliacus  (or  redwing),  t.  torquaius  (ring  ouzel),  and  the  oriolus  gaXbula  (golden  oriole)^ 
found  near  London. 

Sylviada. — The  residents  or  common  visltoff  are  the  aeeentor  tnodularis  (hedge 
accentor) ;  erythaca  rubecula  (redbreast) ;  phaniemn  tuteiea  (blue-throated  warbler) ; 
p,  ruticilla  and  tithyx  (redstart) ;  $axi^>la  rubieola  (stonechat);  t.  rubeira,  tsnanthe; 
and  locutUUa  (species  of  chats) ;  mliearia  pkrci{fniHs  (sedge  warbler) :  pkilaw»d9 
luscinia  (nightingale) ;  eurruca  airicapilla  (blackcap  warbler),  c.  horUmis,  c.  cinerea, 
c.  sylviella;  sylvia  sylvicola  (wood  warbler),  s.  troehUlus,  hippolaris ;  regulua 
crutatus  (golden-crested  warbler),  r.  modeshu.  Occasionally  may  be  seen  the 
aeeefitor  alpinus;  salicaria  Ituetnoidfi;  saliearia  arundinactOf  most  common  in 
Romney  Marsh  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  the  mditophUut  Dw^ordiemtis 
is  common  near  Bezley  Heath ;  the  ngulus  igtiicapillut  is  rare. 

Paridce. — These  birds  seem  to  prefer  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  for  we  find 
near  it  the  parus  major,  or  great  tit ;  p.  camUus ;  ater  crisUUus,  paluttris  and 
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Um  paru$  eritfaiui  being  the  most  rare.    The  ealamiphilus  Marmtcut 
^*:&r^ed  tit)  it  fetind  in  Barking  Creek  oecasionally. 

Amp^iiiti^^ — The  bomhyeiUa  gamUa,  or  Bohemian  wax  wing,  if  bat  a  rue  vititor 
A  ikJB  cwntrr. 

M-Jtmdriilajtiet, — ^The  eonetant  Tiiitora  of  thij  fiunily  are  the  vnAaeilla  Torrtllii 
r  •d  '«af:taiJ>  ;  m.  boamla  ;  m.  /ava  /  the  more  rare  Tisitors  are  the  molaeiUa  alba 

-i  :»<44<i^ — The  anMiM  arhoreuj  (tree  pitpit)  is  a  common  summer  visitor  near 
l-3i,-dtm. ;  €».  prainuis  is  nearly  a  resident;  a.  ricardi  is  rare. 

ji^«»!fui«. — The  rarest  of  the  hu-k  tribe  are  the  alauda  alpettru  (shore  lirk);  a. 
^^jttrOa.,  and  a.  brarAydactifia.  The  a/aue2a  arvfiwu  (skylark)  is  more  common, 
^4  »  net  with  in  great  nnmberi  in  the  com  htnds  near  London;  the  a.  arborea 
•-■jodiark.)  is  also  common. 

E t.Jxrizid<x. — It  is  not  often  that  the  pledrophanei  Lapponiea  (or  Lapland  bnnt- 
x?t.  t^  p.  nivalis  (snow  banting),  or  the  emberiza  ichctniculus  (black-headed 
V  .auDzN,  Tisit  the  sonthem  parts  of  England.  It  is  more  common  to  find 
^  tJXtpkanes  milaria  (common  bunting),  emberiza  citrinella  (yellow  hammer),  and 
'-  i-'^rtwJatM  (ortolan  banting),  near  London. 

Friik^iidoe. — This  numerous  &mily  in  the  ricinity  of  the  metropolis  comprehends 
5**1  eaiBiBonly  the/Wn^V/a  ealebt  and  montifringiUa  (the  chaffinch  and  bramble- 
Esrkt  ;  the  patter  nonianttt  and  dotnetticttt  (the  tree  and  house  sparrow)  ;  cocco- 
j-nnsttu  chlorit  (greenfinch),  c,  vulgarit  (hawfinch);  found  in  great  numbers  in 
^pSiBg  Forest ;  earduelit  elegant  (goldfinch);  linota  cannahina  {Qommon  linnet), 
u  us^aria  and  /.  montiumj  yr\\,\i  pyrrhuta  vulgarit  (bullfinch).  The  more  imcommon 
timbers  in  this  country  are — carduelit  tpinm  (siskin),  and  linota  canescens  ;  pyr- 
K's/a  mucieaior  (pine  grosbeak)  is  a  rery  rare  visitor;  loxia  curvirottra  (common 
nrjn\»ll)  is  found  in  Sussex  and  Essex ;  /.  pityopittacut  and  /wro^/era  are  extremely 
rare. 

Stumidce. — The  ttHrmtt  vulgarit  (common  starling)  is  the  member  of  this  fimiily 
itofl t  fireqaently  met  with.  The  agelaiut  phanicus  and  pastor  roteut  are  only  occa* 
iiwBal  visitors. 

Corrida. — These  comprise,  near  London,  the  fregillut  graculut  (chough) ;  corvut 
'^■Tox  (raven),  c.  corane,  comix,  frvgilegftt  (rook) ;  monedula  (jackdaw) ;  jnca  cau- 
'^■Ua  (magpie) ;  garrulut  glandariut  (jay) ;  and  the  nucifraga  caryoiactei  (nut- 
cmcker). 

Ricida, — Picut  martitu  (black  woodpecker)  is  rare ;  jneut  viridit  is  more  common ; 
p.  mayor  and  p.  minor  are  also  frequently  to  be  found  near  London. 

CerOiiada. — Yunx  torquiUa  (wryneck)  is  common  in  the  south-east  of  England; 
c^Tikia  familiarit  (common  creeper) ;  and  troglodyte*  vulgarit  (or  wren)  are  also  fre- 
quent. The  beautiful  upupa  epop  has  been  frequently  caught  at  Fulhnm,  and  the 
'"^uta  Europaa  (or  nuthatch)  in  Kensington  Ghirdens. 

Cuculonida, — CStculut  canorut  is  a  well-known  spring  visitor;  the  coccyzut 
Anerieanut,  or  yellow-billed  cuckoo,  is  very  rare. 

Meropfidee.-~i\ie  Alcida  hitpida  (king-fisher)  is  the  most  common  bird  of  this 
tribe ;  occasionally  we  are  visited  by  eoraciat  garrula  (roller),  and  meropt  aptatter 
(bet?-eater). 

Hirundinee. — These  visitors  consist  of  the  hirundo  ruttica  (swallow),  A.  urbica 
(martin).  A,  ripaiia  (bank  martin),  h.  aput  (swift),  clyptelut  (white-bellied  swift). 

Caprimvigidce. — The  caprimulgut  Europaut  is  the  only  member  of  this  tribe 
which  visits  us  constantly. 

Coluvtbida. — In  the  woods  near  London  we  find  in  considerable  numbers  the 
columha  palumbut  (cushat) ;  the  c.  €enat  (stock-dove) ;  c.  livia  (rock-dove) ;  c.  turtur 
(tartle).  The  latter  is  most  common  in  Kent  and  Hertfordshire.  Occasionally  the 
Nonh  American  Passenger  Pigeon  (eolumba  migmioria)  has  been  found  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

Pkatianida, — We  only  find  wild  near  London  the  pkatianus  colchicut  (common 
pheMsnt). 
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Telnumida. — This  tribe  ii  more  nvineroiu  in  Scotland  ihan  it  is  in  tbe  loatli,  for 
it  is  only  at  rare  intervals  that  the  greater  number  of  its  species  are  found  with  us. 
The  British  birds  are  ietrao  urogcUlus  (capercaille),  (.  tetiix  (black  grouse),  t. 
Scoticut  (red  grouse),  (.  lagopus  (ptarmigan),  which  rarely  are  seen  near  London. 
Perdix  cinerea,  p.  rufa  (common  red-legged  partridge),  and  perdix  eotHmix 
(quail),  are  common.  As  was  said  before  the  otis  tard,  formerly  common  in  Saffolk 
and  Norfolk,  has  nearly  abandoned  our  shores ;  whilst  otts  tetrctx  (the  small  bustard) 
is  also  rare. 

Charadridte. — The  birds  of  this  &mily  found  in  the  south-east  of  England  are 
the  eurtoi'iut  Europtnu  (cream-coloured  courser) ;  otit  tgdienemw  (great  plover) ; 
eharadrius  pluvialis  (golden  plover),  eh,  moi'mellfUf  e.  kiaticula,  c.  cantiana,  c 
minot,  Tringa  iqtuUarola  (gray  plover),  t  vanelltu  (lapwing),  t  interprei  (tumstones). 
Hcmatoput  ostrcUegtu  (sea  pie),  and  charxtdritu  calidrit  (sanderling  plover),  are 
found  on  the  shores  of  the  estuary  of  the  Thames  and  the  sea-coasts. 

Grinidte. — We  have  before  observed  that  these  were  more  rare  in  former  times 
than  at  the  present  day;  for  the  ardea  gnu  (common  crane)  was  a  frequent  visitor, 
though  now  rare.  The  ardea  cinerea  (heron)  is  still  common  in  Lincolnshire ;  a. 
catpica,  a.  alba,  a.  garzetta,  a.  aquiiiocticUiSf  a.  eomata,  are  met  in  sufficient 
numbers  in  the  fen  districts  to  warrant  their  being  classed  as  British  birds.  Ardea 
minula  (little  bittern),  a.  itellaris  (common  bittern),  are  more  frequently  met  with. 
The  ardea  leniiginota,  a.  nycticorcuc,  a.  ciconia  (white  stork),  a.  nigra,  platecUa 
leucorodia  (white  spoonbill),  and  tantalus  falcinellus  (glossy  ibis),  are  more  rare. 
The  birds  of  this  tribe  are  by  some  ornithologists  separated  from  ardea  grut  and  its 
congeners  under  the  name  of  the  Ardeida. 

Scolopacidee, — Of  this  family  we  have  the  numenitu  arquaiar  (common  curlew), 
n,  phoeopug ;  Kolopax  totantu,  and  s.  caladrix  (red  shanks) ;  tringa  ockropiu,  U 
glareola,  t  hypoleneos,  U  mactUaria  (sand  pipers),  tringa  glottis  (green  shank) ;  recur- 
virostra  avosetta  (nvoset  formerly  common  in  Bomney  Marsh,  but  now  rare) ; 
ckarardius  humaniopus;  scolopax  Lappanica  and  cegocephala;  tringa  pugnax 
(ruff),  U  rustica  (woodcock),  t  major  (snipe),  t  galintUa,  L  islandica,  t.  pusilla,  t, 
alpina,  t.  pucilla,  L  marititna  (sand  piper),  and  numeniits  pygmeus  (curlew  sand 
piper). 

Rallidee. — This  family  is  represented  by  the  ChXlinxda  crex  (land  rail),^.  porsana, 
g.  fninuia ;  rallus  aqiuUictu  (water  Ta,\\),gaUinula  chloropus  (moor  hen),  and/tc/Vca 
atra  (common  coot). 

Analida. — This  member  of  the  division  of  the  nataiores  is  represented  by 

numerous  species  at  the  present  day,  although  from  the  causes  alluded  to  more 

effectually  acting  upon  their  means  of  subsistence,  namely,  the  reclaiming  of  marsh 

lands,  they  are  more  rare  than  formerly.     Amongst  the  most  remarkable  yarieties  are 

the  anas  anser,  a.  segetina,  a.  phaenicopus,  a.  cJJbifrons,  a,  erythropus,  a.  vemirla, 

a.  rujieollis,  a,  uEgyptiaea,  a.  Oamhensis,  a.  Canadensis,  of  what  are  vulgarly  called 

the  geese.     Anas  cygnus  (wild  swan),  anas  olor  (mute  swan  of  the  Thames),  and  a. 

immutodtYw  (Polish  swan),  represent  that  division.     Anas  clypeata,  a,  strepera,  a. 

acuta,  a,  glocitans,  a.  hoschas,  a.  erecea,  a.  Penelope,  a.  Americana,  a.  moUissima,  a. 

speckUfilis,  a,fusca,  a.  nigra,  a.  perspicillata,  a.  ferina,  a.ferrugina,  a.  marila,  a. 
fulgilla,  a,  elangula  ;  futigula  rujina  and  /.  dispar  ;  mergus  albellus,  m,  serrator, 

m.  merganser,  <jte. ;  represent  the  tribes  of  wild  ducks,  teals,  eider  ducks,  widgeons, 

scoter,  smews,  &c.,  which  continue  to  visit  us. 

ColymJbida, — Of   this  division  we  possess  the  following  varieties.     Podiceps 

cristattu,  p.  rvbicollis,  p.   comuius,  pauritus,  p,  minor;  colymbus  glacieUis,  c. 

arctieus,  c  septentrionalis. 

Alcada. — The  sea-shore  frequenting  birds  of  this  division  are  the  uria  troile,  u. 

hrunniehii,  u,  grylle  ;  alea  alU,  a.  aretica,  a.  torda. 
Pellicanida. — These  are  rare  visitors;  nor  do  we  find  any  but  the  P^ieanu* 

carbo,  p.  bassanusg  the  p.  cristaius  (shag)  is  common  on  our  shores. 

Larida. — ^Of  Uie  Terns  of  this  &mily,  we  find  most  commonly  the  sterna  hirundo 

and  t.fistipeSf  the  hitter  principally  in  Cambridgeshire;  more  rarely  we  meet  with 
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f.  easpia,  i.  haytU,  j.  angliea,  «.  ntmcto.  Of  the  laridte,  or  gnlliy  we  hare  /anw 
aiM«<tt#,  /.  tridaetylMs,  I.  comm  (common  gull),  /.  ntannnt,  I.  cataracia  (common 
•kna  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk) :  /.  aUaraeUi  pomarinus  glaeitUU,  and  proctflaria 
i^Jaffiea  (atorm  petrel),  Bometimet  are  wen  in  the  Thames. 

In  England  we  are  comparatiTely  free  from  insect  plagues.  Occa- 
donally  a  gardener  sufTers  no  little  wrath  and  Tezation  from  the 
nnceremonioos  and  effective  way  in  which  whole  rows  of  cahhages, 
&c.,  are  entirely  consumed  by  the  larr®  of  the  common  white 
butterfly,  and  our  fruit  trees  are  often  despoiled  both  of  beauty  and 
crop  by  the  attacks  of  many  of  the  smaller  species ;  but  still,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  insects  here  rarely  cause  more  than  damage  to 
iBdiTidaals.  On  one  very  celebrated  occasion,  however,  in  the  year 
1825,  a  very  fine  row  of  elm  trees,  in  Caroberwell  Grove,  were 
soddenly  found  to  be  blighted,  and  many  of  them  utterly  destroyed. 
As  no  cause  was  apparent  for  this,  many  of  course  were  conjectured; 
the  air  and  smoke  of  London  were  pretty  generally  believed  to  be 
im&vonrable  to  elms,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  actually 
brought  an  action  in  Chancery  against  the  proprietors  of  some  neigh* 
bouring  gas  works,  as  the  originators  of  the  evil ;  whereas,  a  more 
minute  examination  of  the  trees  themselves  traced  the  whole  damage 
to  the  ravages  of  a  small  beetle  (tcoiytus  destructor)^  which,  by 
boring  its  holes  and  innumerable  passages  under  the  bark,  had  quite 
destroyed  the  trees.  This  insect  is  well  known  abroad ;  France  and 
Brussels  have  severely  suffered  from  its  ravages.  The  above* 
mentioned  incident  caused  a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  and  en- 
tomology for  some  years  was  a  rather  fashionable  study. 

The  tumip-fly,  too  {hcdtka  nemorum\  will  frequently  destroy 
whole  fields  of  young  turnips,  and,  for  the  first  few  days  after  the 
seedling  leaves  have  appeared,  these  small  animals  occupy  a  large 
share  of  the  agriculturist's  mind;  but  as  soon  as  the  rougher  leaves  of 
tlie  plant  are  thrown  out  the  danger  from  this  cause  ceases.  This 
beetle  niay  always  be  found  in  some  abundance  in  nearly  every 
rough  hcd^e-row  or  waste,  where  they  shelter  themselves  all  the 
winter,  only  leaving  them  for  the  more  tempting  turnip  seedling. 
It  would  be  as  well  perhaps,  therefore,  if  the  farmer  would  add  this 
argument  to  the  many  others  for  diminishing  the  enormous  hedge- 
mwB  we  so  frequently  see. 

The  hop  fiy  {aphis  humult)  is  by  &r  the  most  important  of  these 
little  pests;  it  is  a  small  fly,  which  appears  devoted  exclusively  to 
this  plant,  and  by  its  abundance  or  scarcity  affects  not  only  the  crops 
and  pockets  of  separate  cultivators,  but  does  so  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  be  felt  by  the  British  Exchequer  to  the  amount  of  some  £  100,000 
to  £150,000  per  annum.  The  common  lady-bird,  in  its  larva  state, 
devours  immense  quantities  of  these  insects,  hence  they  should  be 
tended  with  the  greatest  care;  yet,  on  one  occasion,  when  these 
little  red  insects  appeared  in  great  numbers  in  the  hop  grounds  of 
Kent,  the  growers,  regarding  them  with  great  horror  as  an  aggrava- 
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tion  of  the  eyil  they  were  sent  to  cure,  actually  collected  them 
bushels  and  destroyed  them. 

But,  still  we  must  congratulate  ourselves  on  our  exemption  frc 
great  evils,  as  with  the  above  exceptions,  cleanliness  of  person^ 
of  house,  will  generally  guard  us   sufficiently  against  the  princif. 
other  entomological  torments  to  which  Britons  are  liable. 

Owing  to  our  moderato  climate  we  have  very  few  insects  of  lari 
sise,  yet  the  dampness  and  length  of  twilignt  render  our  faux 
somewhat  peculiar  and  interesting.  The  great  comparative  abunc  I 
ance  of  the  moth  tribe  may  be  attributed  to  this,  as  we  have  aboi. 
1700  species  of  this  night  and  twilight  class,  to  only  100  species  c, 
butterflies,  or  day-flying  lepidopiera.  The  number  of  species  foun> 
in  Great  Britain,  by  Stephen's  Catalogue,  is  as  follows  : — 

Coleoptem ftbout    SSOOspeciea. 


Lepidoptexa  • 
Hymenoptera 
Diptera 
Hemoptera  . 
Other  insects 


making  in  all  about  10,000  species. 


1838 

2054 

1671 

605 


Of  these,  a  very  large  proper-^ 


tion  may  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  woodc 
near  Dartford,  and  the  crags  in  Kent,  may  be  searched  with  profit 
by  the  collector;  he  will  here  find  the  large  and  rare  moth  tho 
Kentish  glory,  endrwnis  eersicoloTy  which  is  seldom  found  else-* 
where;  the  ndodonto  zigzac^  a  moth  so  named  from  the  extraordi^ 
naiy  shape  of  its  larva,  stamopiis  fagi  ;  several  local  butterflies,  sucU 
as  the  chalk  hill  blue,  the  dark  brown  and  duke  of  Buigundy  frittil- 
laries,  the  scarlet  and  wood  tiger  moths,  and  several  beautiful  beetles. 

As  near  as  Greenwich  Park,  in  the  summer  months,  the  great 
stag  beetle  {lucanu%  ceroua)  may  frequently  be  found  in  abundance, 
though  it  is  rare  in  England  save  in  ICent. 

The  osier  grounds  near  the  Thames  will  supply  some  rare  insects, 
the  lesicuy  and  trochilium^  moths  of  some  scarcity ;  while  in  Essex 
and  Hertfordshire  may  be  found  the  purple  emperor  butterfly,  the 
brown  frittillary,  and  white  admiral  butterflies,  the  death's-head 
and  parrot-hawk  moths,  and  many  other  interesting  species;  while 
if  we  go  towards  Cambridge,  which  is  now  but  a  few  hours  from 
London,  we  come  to  an  entirely  diflferent  fauna;  here  we  And  the 
beautiful  papUio  machaon,  a  swallow-tail  butterfly,  still  keeping  up 
an  unavailing  struggle  with  the  progress  of  agriculture;  the  splendid 
large  copper  butterflies  and  beetles  of  great  beauty,  the  eeramhysoy 
septuray  charckariasy  &c.  But  all  this  abundance  of  knowledge  of 
species  is  owing,  perhaps,  as  much  to  the  greater  care  that  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  study  near  the  resorts  of  civilisation  than  to 
any  other  cause,  for  there  is  no  locality  where  a  plant  grows  in  which 
the  devotee  of  the  sister  study,  entomology,  will  pot  meet  with 
objects  both  of  pleasure  and  instruction, 
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Li$t  ofAtahor$  conmUed. 


Curtis**  Flora  Londineiiiii. 
Sdlij't  Forest  Tree& 
Newman's  British  Fens. 
fiMsel's  British  M 
Harrey's  British  Ai_ 
Loodon's  Arboretam  Britaniucam. 

„        Bncydopsedia  of  Farmiogi  and 

all  his  other  works. 
Lsnder^s  6i1piii*s  Forest  Scenery. 
B^rijii's  Sylva. 

Westwood's  Arboretum  Britannicum. 
Gierille^s  Cryptogamic  Flora. 
Andrews  On  Heaths. 
Lindley's  Synopsis  of  British  Flora. 
„        Introduetion  to  Botany,  and  all 

hk  othar  works. 
„  Guide  to  Orchard  and  Kitchen 

Chirden. 
Cooper  s  Flora  HetropNolitana. 
Johnson's  Farmer's  Dietioniury,  &e. 
Agricaltuml  Surreys  of  Oounties. 
Beports  of  Agrioultural  Society. 
Magaane  of  Natural  History. 
Report*  of  British  Association. 


Hooker's  British  Flora. 

New  Botanist's  Ouide. 

Manning's  Surrey,  A& 

And  the  Connty  Histories  «f  the  Dis- 
tricts trarerssd  by  the  Thames. 

Tnrton's  British  Shells. 

Tarrell's  Birds. 

Bell's  Quadrupeds  and  Beptiles. 

YarreU's  Fishes. 

Pennant's  British  Zoology* 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture, 

M*GilIirray's  History  of  Hollusca,  &c. 
„  Manual  of  British  Birds. 

Kirby  and  Spence's  Intrsdnction  to  En- 
tomology. 

Westwood's  Butterflies  and  Moths. 

Wood's   and  Curtis's  works   on  Ento- 
mology. 

Burmeister's  Manual,  by  Shuckard. 

Shuckard's  British  Coleoptera. 

Stephens'  Systematic  Catalogue. 

John  Bonnie's  Alphabets  of  Botany,  En- 
tomology, and  other  works. 


Section  5.  Statistics. — As  London  is  not  confined  by  natural 
bounds  nor  by  walls,  has  no  octroi,  and  no  general  municipal  organiza^ 
tion,  its  statistics  are  far  from  complete,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  any  definite  information. 

Boundaries  and  Extent — This  basis  of  calculation  cannot  be  de- 
fined, as  erery  day  some  new  street  takes  the  place  of  the  greeu  field, 
and  it  is  therefore  only  possible  to  adopt  a  general  idea  of  the  giant 
city. 

It  has  its  heart  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  London,  and  is  chiefly 
in  Middlesex ;  on  the  east  it  spreads  into  Essex,  on  the  south  into 
Surrey,  and  on  the  south-east  into  Kent.  It  is  crossed  by  the  Thames 
from  Hammersmith  to  Woolwich,  passing  under  eleven  great  bridges, 
and  winding  in  a  length  of  about  twenty  miles,  but  not  always  with 
houses  on  its  shores.  On  the  north  bank  there  flow  the  navigable 
Boding  and  Lea,  the  Fleet,  and  many  small  brooks  and  creeks ;  and 
the  metropolis  nearly  touches  the  mouth  of  the  navigable  Brent,  as  in 
the  north  it  does  the  sources.  On  the  south  bank  the  Bavensbourne 
and  the  Wandle  flow  within  its  bounds.  On  these  many  streams, 
some  of  which  are  now  buried  under  houses  or  in  sewers,  the  fleets  of 
the  Northmen  once  sailed,  and  battles  were  fought,  and  in  later  times 
xmlla  ware  worked. 
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On  the  north  of  the  Thames  London  crosses  the  range  of  bills 
and  reaches  Edmonton  and  Finchlej ;  on  the  west  it  reaches  Acton, 
Hammersmith,  and  nearly  joins  on  to  Brentford  and  Kew ;  on  the 
east  it  reaches  Layton  and  Ham.  On  the  south  of  the  Thames 
London  embraces  Wandsworth,  Streatham,  Dulwich,  Lewisliam, 
Woolwich,  and  Plnmstead.  To  each  of  these  points  continuous 
streets  of  houses  reach;  but  the  solid  mass  of  London  lies  within 
narrower  bounds,  with  these  several  long  arms  extending  from  it. 
The  greatest  length  of  street,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  14  miles, 
and  from  north  to  south  about  13  miles.  The  solid  mass  is  about 
7  miles  by  4  miles,  so  that  the  ground  covered  with  houses  is  not 
less  than  20  square  miles. 

London  has  now  swallowed  up  many  cities,  towns,  villages,  and 
separate  jurisdictions.  The  four  commonwealths  or  kingdoms  of  the 
Middle  Saxons,  East  Saxons,  the  South  Rick,  and  of  the  Kentwaras, 
once  ruled  over  its  surface.  It  now  embraces  the  county  and  episco- 
pal city  of  London,  the  episcopal  city  of  Westminster,  the  boroughs 
of  Southwark  and  Greenwich,  the  towns  of  Woolwich,  Deptford,  and 
Wandsworth,  the  watering  places  of  Hampstead,  Highgate,  Islington, 
Acton,  Kilbum,  the  fishing  town  of  Barking,  the  once  secluded  and  an- 
cient villages  of  Ham,  Homsey,  Sydenham,  Lee,  Kensington,  Fulham, 
Lambeth,  Clapham,  Paddington,  Hackney,  Chelsea,  Stoke  Newington, 
Newington  Butts,  Plumstead,  and  many  others,  the  jurisdiction  and 
lieutenancy  of  the  Tower  and  Tower  Hamlets,  and  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  Katharine's,  and  the  lordship  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  in 
Westminster. 

Population. — In  1841  the  population  of  the  metropolis  was  taken  as 
1,998,455,  and  it  is  now  about  2,250,000,  being  the  city  of  the  greatest 
ascertained  population  and  greatest  number  of  houses  in  the  world. 
The  return  of  1841  is  thus  made  up : — 

London  City,  within  the  Roman  walli 54,626 

,,        „     without  the  Boman  walls         ....  70,382 

Finsbnry  BoroQgh 265,048 

Tower  HamleU  Borongh  and  Liberty 419,780 

Besex  Division 28,954 

Marylebone  Borongh 287,465 

Mary lebone  Parish 138,164 

StPancraa      „ 128,479 

Paddington      „ 25,178 

Westminster  City 222,053 

Kensington  Division 109,625 

Lambeth  Borongh 197,412 

Greenwich  and  Woolwich  Borough 72,748 

Total    ....    1,998,455 
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Secapitoktion.— London  in  Middlctex 1,475,2S9 

„     f,  EiMZ 400,309 

„      „  Somj 98,903 

„      „  Kent 23,954 

Tbe  nmnber  of  males  capable  of  bearing  annt  iu  the  metropolis  is  aboat  half  a 
■iUion. 

For  the  puq)08e8  of  the  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriagefi, 
London  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  eleven  great  divisions  of  England, 
and  the  population  at  successive  periods  is  thus  taken  to  enable  com- 
parison to  be  made : — 

.  958,863 
.  1,188,816 
.  1,378,947 
.  1,654,994 
.  1,948,869 
In  1841  the  number  of  males  was  912,001,  and  of  females,  1,036,868. 

The  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  the  metropolitan  district  stand 
thus: — 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 


1838 
1889 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 


Births. 


Deaths. 
53,546 
46,100 
47,156 
46,292 
46,242 
49,477 
51,109 
48,818 
49,450 


Msniages. 


18,384 
18,530 
18,246 
17,826 
18,669 
20,126 
21,770 
22,272 


53,575 

56,751 

58,362 

61,881 

62,184 

64,329 

65,884 

69,882 
The  number  of  births  and  deaths  do  not  include  the  stiH-bom. 
The  number  of  deaths  occurring  daily  is  125. 

Houses, — The  number  of  houses  in  the  registration  district  in  1841 
was  278,093,  whereof  inhabited,  262,737,  uninhabited,  11,324,  build- 
ing, 4032.  The  number  of  houses  now  is  above  300,000,  and  tbo 
number  of  streets,  alleys,  &c.,  above  10,000. 

Employment. — An  analysis  of  the  employment  of  the  population, 
from  the  "  Post  Office  London  Directory"  and  tlje  "  Useful  Knowledge 
Gec^raphy  of  England  and  Wales,"  gives  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed m  the  chief  trades  of  London  as  follows : — 


Millinery        .        .        . 

40,282 

Machinery 

.      5,615 

Clothes  and  Slops    . 

.    28,848 

Plate  and  Jewellery 

5,561 

Boots  and  Shoes      . 

.    28,674 

Coachbuilding 

Watch  and  Clockmaking . 

4,434 

Books,  Prints,  &c.  . 

14,563 

.      4,290 

Silk  weaving  . 

14,568 

Coopering 

.      4,002 

Cabinet  making,  &c. 

12,419 

Leatherworkbg 

.       8,932 

Shipbuilding  . 

6,805 

Brassworking 

.      3,591 

Painting  and  Sculpture     . 

5,787 

Hatmaking              . 

.       8,606 

Of  most  of  these  trades  London  is  a  chief  seat.  Other  considerable  trades  are. 
Saddlery,  2626 ;  Cartmaking,  2635 ;  Carring  and  Gilding,  2181 ;  Brush  and  Broom- 
making,  2155;  Pianos,  Organs,  and  other  instruments,  1886;  Tinplate  working, 
1419;  Toys,  1298;  Brewing,  1274 ;  Bope,  1262;  Fur,  1236;  Glass,  1280;  Iron, 
1176;  Wax  and  Tallow,  1180;  Ouns  and  Pistols,  1118;  Mathematical  Instru- 
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ments,  1076;  Artificial  Flowen,  1025 ;  Stained  Paper,  966 ;  Oatlery,905;  Baskets 
881 ;  Briokf  and  Tilei,  840 ;  Umbrellas,  831 ;  Sailmaking,  713 ;  Sugar  refining^| 
646 ;  Paper,  625 ;  Chemicals,  Dyes,  Varnishes,  &c.,  617 ;  Cork  cutting,  576 ;  Chair- 
making,  1700;  Combs,  464;  Goldbcating,  878;  Hair  working,  867;  lyory,  811  ; 
Type  founding,  452. 

Other  employments  are, — 

PnovxsioK  Trades,  52,761. 
Bakers 9,110 


Butchers 

Fishmongers 
Grocers  . 
Butteimen 
Publicans 
Milkmen 


6,450 
1,866 
4,986 
1,782 
6,061 
2,764 


Clothing  and  Leathxh  Trades, 
126,508. 
Tailors   .... 
Shoemakers     . 
Drapers  .... 
Dressmakers  and  Seamstresses 
Bonnetmakers 

Spinning,    Braiding,   Plaiting, 

WBAViNa  Trades,  27,960. 

Building  and  Furnishing  Trades, 

65,292. 

Carpenters,  &c.        .         .        .     18,321 

Bricklayers 


23,517 
28,574 

3,913 
27,049 

3,282 

AND 


Painters,  Plumbers 
Masons  . 
Sawyers 


Metal  Trades,  88,808. 
Smiths 7,481 

Carrying  and  Shipping  Trades, 
52,660. 

Professional  Persons,  28,318. 

Schoolmasters  and  Teachers  9,244 

Ecclesiastics    ....  1,271 

Medical  Men  ....  4,972 

Lawyers          ....  2,899 

Engineers  and  Architects         .  1,879 

ArUsto 4,431 

Accountants  ....  1,108 
Public    Servants,    Policemen, 

and  Soldiers  .  .  .  19,240 
Merchants,  PawnbrokerS|  and 

Auctioneers         .        .        .  8,389 

Clerks 20,932 

Labourers     ....  50,279 

Omnibus  and  Cab  Drivers        .  10,000 

Male  Servants     .        .        .  39,300 

Female  Servants  and  Nurses    .  138,917 

The  number  of  Irish  in  London  in  1841  was  about  70,000  (this  is 
besides  Irish  bom  in  London);  of  Scotch  and  Highlanders,  25,000; 
and  of  foreigners,  20,000.  The  rest  of  the  metropolitan  population 
is  En<rlish,  of  whom  about  1,200,000  at  least  are  born  in  London. 

Police, — The  whole  body  of  police  is  about  6000.  The  number 
of  persons  taken  into  custody  yearly  is  60,000  (males  40,000,  fe- 
males 20,000),  of  whom  half  for  drunkenness,  10,000  for  assaults, 
15,000  for  stealing,  and  3000  for  wilful  damage.  5000  are  yearly 
sent  for  trial  to  the  superior  criminal  courts.  Of  those  taken  into 
custody  20,000  can  neither  read  nor  write ;  35,000  read,  or  read 
and  write  imperfectly;  4500  read  and  write  well;  and  500  have 
superior  instruction.  Of  those  convicted  by  the  superior  courts  only 
about  240  can  read  and  write  well,  and  17  have  superior  instruction. 
The  number  of  persons  and  children  yearly  reported  to  the  police 
as  lost  is  about  2500,  of  whom  above  1000  are  reported  found  by 
the  police.  The  number  of  suicides  committed  is  160,  and  at- 
tempted 110,  being  less  than  the  number  in  the  smaller  population 
of  Paris.  The  number  of  iires  is  nearly  500,  The  cost  of  the 
police  is  about  400,000/.  yearly ;  and  this  is  besides  prisons  and 
judicial  establishments. 


6,748 
11,507 
3,471 
2,978 
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Trad$  of  LandoH.-^ToBB  of  shippiiig  yearly  engaged  in  trade  with 
the  part  of  London  :-^ 


CoMtiiig  trade 

Kewcattk 

Sudcrland 

Stockton 
English  cdomes 
Sait  Indies 
Ei^iah  North  Ameiicft 
West  Indies 


1,300,000 

1,000,000 

700,000 


8,000,000 


Holhnd     . 

United  States 


650,000 
200,000 
200,000 
150,000 
150,000 
120.000 
100,000 


Ireland 

Swsden  and  Norway 

Ffasce 

Pnusia 

Eogliflh  Africa 

Ouemtey,  &e. 

Denmark   . 

Flandan    . 

Portugal    . 

China 


100,000 
100,000 
90,000 
70.000 
60,000 
50,000 
40,000 
40,000 
85,000 
80,000 


JSStfiMSofum.— London  is  the  leat  of  a  nniteraity,  and  has  fire  oollegei, 
fiiculties,  and  saperior  schools  for  old  classic  and  modern  languages;  1 
for  women,  2  for  East  Indian  stadies,  9  for  Hehrew  (hesides  3  chairsX 
11  for  medicine,  1  for  the  veterinary  art,  1  for  pharmacy,  17  for 
cfaemistiy,  B  for  geology  and  metallorgy,  4  for  law,  3  for  civil  engi* 
neering,  5  for  military  engineering,  1  for  musio,  2  for  the  fine  arts, 
S  for  teaching  schoolmasters,  5  for  teaching  schoolmistresses,  2  for 
Episcopalian  theology,  1  for  Baptist  ditto,  1  for  Independent  ditto, 
1  for  Unitarian  ditto,  1  for  Jewish  ditto. 

There  are  special  schools  for  design,  singing,  church  music,  nayi«- 
gation,  hotany,  horticulture,  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  idiots. 

The  University  of  London  consists  of  a  chancellor,  vice-chancellor, 
and  senate,  appointed  provisionally  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
Home  Department,  and  of  graduates.  The  university  is  solely  an 
examining  body ;  instruction  is  given  in  the  colleges  recognised  by  it, 
which  are  all  the  medical  schools  in  the  empire,  and  the  colleges  in 
London,  and  elsewhere  in  these  islands,  for  superior  instruction,  not 
belonging  to  the  other  universities,  and  including  most  of  the  col- 
leges of  the  Roman  Catholics,  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Wes- 
leyans.  In  London  the  colleges  are  University,  King's,  New,  St. 
Bartholomew's  and  St.  Thomas's,  and  the  medical  schools  of  St. 
George's,  London,  Charing  Cross,  Guy's,  Westminster  and  Middlesex 
Hospitals,  and  the  Hunterian  School  of  Medicine.  These  give  cer- 
ti6cate8  of  the  students  having  passed  through  the  required  courses 
in  the  faculties  of  arts,  medicine,  and  law.  Those  of  engineering 
and  architecture  are  not  yet  fully  organized.  The  university  has  no 
theological  character.  For  the  matriculation,  examination,  or  pre- 
liminary examination  on  admission  to  the  university,  no  college  cer- 
tificate is  necessary.  The  senate  appoints  examiners  in  the  branches 
of  the  several  faculties,  and  the  examination,  which  is  private,  is  as 
far  as  possible  in  writing,  or  of  a  practical  character,  oral  examina- 
tion being  avoided,  unless  indispensably  necessary.  The  examinations 
are  of  two  classes,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate,  an  ordinary  exa- 
mination, in  two  classes,  and  an  examination  of  a  higher  character 
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for  honours.  To  those  passing  this  latter  examination  are  alone 
given  the  scholarships  and  medals  of  the  university.  The  examina- 
tions are  very  severe,  and  few  go  up  for  them ;  but  those  who  do 
are  generally  young  men  of  great  abilities,  and  a  large  proportion 
pass  in  the  superior  classes.  There  are  a  general  matriculation  exa- 
mination, examinations  for  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts,  Bachelor 
and  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  two  for  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  and  one  for 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  graduates  possess  very  few  privileges, 
but  the  degrees  are  highly  valued.  Latterly  the  degrees  are  given 
in  public  by  the  chancellor,  in  the  presence  of  the  graduates. 

Superior  instruction  is  given  in  London  by  the  three  colleges  of 
University  (for  all  sects).  King's  (for  Church  of  England  men),  and 
New  College  (for  Independents).  The  latter  teaches  only  humanity 
and  theology ;  but  the  others  teach  humanity,  philosophy,  medicine, 
law,  engineering,  and  architecture,  and  have  a  full  body  of  professors. 
The  professors  are  chiefly  paid  by  a  proportion  of  the  fees  from 
pupils.  The  instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  and  weekly  and  ses- 
sional examinations  are  held.  At  the  end  of  the  session  a  grand 
examination  and  distribution  of  prizes  takes  place.  The  students 
are  not  obliged  to  be  matriculated  in  the  University  of  London,  and 
many  of  them  proceed  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  order  to  carry 
off  the  emoluments  of  those  rich  foundations.  No  system  of  moral 
discipline  prevails  in  these  colleges,  the  members  of  which  reside 
where  they  list.  These  colleges  are  not  under  the  control  of  tlic 
government,  and  belong  to  private  subscribers,  who  appomt  a  council 
for  their  management,  though  the  real  administration  is  vested  in  the 
senate  of  professors. 

Of  public  grammar  schools  for  boys  there  are  about  twenty-five. 
The  chief  are  Westminster,  University,  and  King's  Colleges,  Mer- 
chant Tailors,  St.  Paul's,  Charterhouse,  Christ's  Hospital,  City  of 
London,  Mercers,  the  Philological. 

Tho  grammar  school  answers  to  the  College  Royal  and  63rmna~ 
sium  of  the  continent.  The  endowed  schools  are  not  under  the 
control  of  the  government,  and  there  are  many  private  schools.  The 
endowed  schools  have  exhibitions  or  scholarships  attached  to  them 
for  the  maintenance  of  pupils  in  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  London,  and  the  fees  are  generally  low,  and  in  some 
cases  the  education  is  gratuitous.  At  Westmmster,  Uie  Charter- 
house, and  Merchant  Tailors,  many  of  the  wealthy  classes  are  brought 
up,  and  most  of  the  schools  have  produced  many  eminent  scholars. 
In  the  grammar  schools  the  basis  of  instruction  is  a  hard  and  close 
training  in  the  Latin  grammar  and  rudiments,  as  a  means  of  securing 
habits  of  attention,  industry,  and  perseverance,  and  whatever  may  be 
the  opinion  as  to  the  form  of  education,  the  result,  by  which  we  are  to 
judge,  and  not  by  the  form,  proves  that  Englishmen,  in  their  minds 
and  in  their  habits  of  mental,  political,  and  social  discipline  are  as  well 
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inuned  as  men  of  any  Earopean  nation.  Besides  Lntin,  infttruction  is 
^Iven  in  Greek,  French,  German,  and  other  branches  of  education.  In 
man  J  of  the  large  schools  the  lads  at  the  option  of  their  parents  receive 
leas  daasical  instruction,  and  their  education  is  of  a  more  commercial 
character.  As  a  general  practice  the  minds  of  the  younger  boys  are 
not  quickened,  but  they  are  in  preference  kept  to  thoso  studies  which 
n-iil  train  them  in  habits  of  industry.  The  boys  of  sixteen  and  seven- 
teen are  encouraged  to  a  greater  exertion  of  the  higher  faculties,  and 
are  allowed  to  compose  themes,  oration5>,  and  verses  in  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  and  Hebrew.  Each  school  has  a  yearly 
display  of  its  more  promising  pupils  on  a  speech  day,  and  at  West- 
minster a  Latin  play  is  performed  at  Christmas.  It  is  considered 
the  derelopment  of  the  powers  of  imagination  and  of  judgment  can 
best  take  place  at  an  advanced  age,  and  the  cultivation  of  these,  as 
veil  as  the  acquisition  of  languages  and  other  accomplishments,  is 
left  for  the  period  of  university  study. 

Beneath  the  grammar  schools  are  the  boarding  schools  kept  by 
private  persons,  and  which  are  seldom  on  a  par  with  the  National  and 
British  and  Foreign  Schools,  unless  those  of  a  higher  clas.s,  where 
every  branch  of  education  can  be  obtained  on  making  extra  pavment 
for  it.  The  society  schools  generally  labour  under  a  want  of  teachers, 
and  mach  of  the  instruction  is  given  by  pupil  monitors.  The  teaching 
embraces  reading,  writing,  spelling,  English  history,  geography,  lessons 
from  objects,  drawing,  and  an  extensive  course  of  theology  in  the  form 
of  hymns,  prayers,  catechisms,  bible  readings,  and  bible  geography. 

Of  lower  schools  for  boys  and  girls  there  are  about  50  foundation 
schools;  700  national  and  parish  schools;  and  200  British  and  Fo- 
reign schools.  Many  of  these  have  infant  schools  attached  to  them, 
and  are  of  a  larger  class.  Of  Sunday  schools  there  are  about  700 
belonging  to  the  church.  The  number  of  Ragged  schools  is  90. 
The  number  of  children  in  the  church  day-schools  is  6.5,000,  and  in 
the  church  Sunday-schools  only  9000.  The  number  of  children  in 
the  British  and  Foreign  day-schools  is  30,000.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  the  Ragged  day-schools  is  16,000.  The  whole  number  of  other 
Sunday  schools  is  about  700,  with  12,000  teachers  and  130,000  pupils. 

The  schooling  of  a  great  part  of  the  population  ceases  at  fourteen 
or  fifleen,  and  the  counting-house,  warehouse,  or  shop,  becomes  the 
school  of  mental  discipline.  The  Literary  or  Mechanics'  Institution 
affords  in  its  evening  classes  the  means  of  continuing  cheaply  scholastic 
instruction,  and  provides  classes  of  French,  German,  Latin,  Italian, 
natural  philosophy,  drawing,  singing,  recitation,  music  and  dancing. 
The  abundance  of  books  in  private  bands  and  in  the  libraries  of  the 
institutions,  and  the  requirements  of  instruction  for  the  discharge  of 
political  duties,  are  great  encouragements  to  reading  among  the  youths 
and  young  men,  and  many  avail  themselves  fully  of  the  opportunities 
at  their  disposal.     With  many  defects  in  English  institutions  the  prac- 
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tical  and  working  results  will  be  found  by  the  careful  observer  highly 
favourable  when  compared  with  those  obtained  elsewhere. 

The  schooling  of  girls  is  almost  without  exception  very  expensive 
and  very  bad.  Music,  drawing,  dancing  and  French  are  professed  to 
be  taught  in  all  schools  of  any  pretension,  and  are  seldom  learnt,  and 
even  if  any  proficiency  be  acquired  in  the  ordinary  requisites  of  school 
instruction,  no  care  is  taken  for  the  discipline  of  the  mind.  Among 
the  wealthier  classes  the  girls  are  almost  universally  taught  at  home 
by  governesses. 

As  a  general  fact  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  industrial  education  of 
the  girls  has  fallen  off  of  late  years  among  all  classes. 

Special  education  is  provided  for  very  extensively  in  London.  The 
medical  schools  are  numerous,  and  compete  with  each  other.  A  sup- 
ply of  subjects  for  anatomical  dissection  is  provided  from  the  unclaimed 
bodies  of  those  dying  in  hospitals,  workhouses,  or  prisons.  The  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  examines  for  physicians;  that  of  Surgeons  for  sur- 
geons; the  Society  of  Apothecaries  for  general  practitioners  of  medicine 
and  surgery;  and  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  for  vcterinarists.  No 
course  of  study  is  required  for  lawyers,  but  solicitors  have  to  pass  an 
examination.  There  are  some  optional  examinations  for  barristers 
and  professorships  of  several  branches  of  law.  Engineering  is  pro«- 
vided  for  in  numerous  colleges  so  far  as  scholastic  instruction  goes ; 
architecture  in  the  Royal  Academy,  University,  and  King's  and  Putney 
Colleges ;  the  arts  in  the  Royal  Academy  and  some  smaller  schools ; 
music  is  the  worst  cultivated,  and  is  in  a  low  condition. 

Misceilaneotes, — The  amount  of  customs  duties  paid  by  London  is 
nearly  11,000,000/.;  of  postage,  about  900,000/.  The  yearly  value 
of  house  property  is  about  8,000,000/.,  and  the  amount  of  poor  rates 
about  650,000/.  The  amount  invested  in  savings  banks  was,  in  1850, 
about  4,500,000/. 

Charities. — The  provision  made  for  the  general  relief  of  the  poor 
is  described  under  Poor  Law.  There  is  besides  an  unexampled 
number  of  institutions,  founded  by  private  benevolence  for  the  relief 
of  distress  in  almost  every  form.  Many  of  these  are  described  under 
the  title  of  Asylums.  Of  the  remainder  it  is  impossible  here  to 
give  an  enumeration.  Wo  must  refer  to  a  most  valuable  work, 
^^  The  Charities  of  London,"  by  Sampson  Low,  jun. 

The  hospitals  may  be  first  named.  They  include  St.  Bartholomew's, 
St.  Thomas's,  Westminster,  Guy's,  St.  George's,  London,  Middlesex, 
Charing  Cross,  University  College  or  North  London,  King's  College, 
and  Marylebone.  All  these  arc  medical  schools.  There  are  further, 
the  Free,  Seamen's  (in  the  Dreadfiought  ship  on  the  Thames),  Jews, 
and  German.  Besides  the  above,  for  general  diseases,  there  are  spe- 
cial hospitals,  as  Lying-in  (5),  Insane  (several).  Ophthalmic  (2),  Small 
Pox  and  Fever,  Fistula,  Orthoposdic,  Consumption  (2),  and  the  Lock. 
All  these  are  under  the  management  of  subscribers,  who,  as  governors. 
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appmnt  th«  medical  and  other  officers,  and  wben  they  think  fit  recom- 
mend patients.  Throughout  the  London  charitahle  institutions  the 
medical  officers  are  unsalaried,  but  sometimes  thev  derive  emoluments 
as  medical  teachers.  Admission  to  see  the  hospitals  is  readily  given 
to  strangers  on  application. 

Besides  the  relief  given  by  these  hospitals  to  the  immense  number 
of  out-patients,  and  exclusive  of  their  in-door  patients,  are  numerous 
smaller  local  institutions  for  out-door  relief,  including  39  dispensa- 
ries ;  and  further,  minatoriums,  sea-bathing  institutions,  lying-in,  oph- 
thalmic, aural,  glandular,  and  truss  or  rupture  relief  institutions. 
The  Humane  Society  keeps  np  a  police  and  medical  staff  for  the 
relief  of  persons  found  in  the  vrater  and  in  danger  of  drowning. 

The  model  dwellings  for  the  poor,  the  baths  and  washhouses,  and 
emigration  funds,  are  provided  by  private  benevolence*. 

Ten  institutions  are  provided  for  the  reformation  of  unfortunate 
females,  three  for  fenule  and  juvenile  criminals,  and  one  for  the  relief 
of  discharged  criminals.  An  hospital  maintains  natural  children  to  re- 
lieve the  mothers  from  further  temptation.  A  society  procures  the 
discharge  of  persons  imprisoned  for  small  debts. 

Miseellaneous  institutions  detect  vagrancy,  provide  nightly  shelter 
for  the  houseless  in  winter,  give  away  coals,  bread,  and  soup,  and 
rvdt  the  necessitous  in  their  abodes.  The  General  District  Visiting 
Society  is  a  kind  of  propaganda  society  for  converting  the  working 
classes  to  Christianity. 

Benevolent  establishments  succour  distressed  needlewomen,  dress- 
makers, and  female  servants. 

The  aged,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  tlie  insane,  and  the  idiot,  are 
well  provided  for.  Sereral  societies  give  pensions  to  the  decayed  mera- 
bera  of  the  respectable  classes.  Each  of  the  city  corporations  devotes 
large  funds  to  charity,  and  each  trade  has  its  benevolent  or  pension  society. 

For  orphans  and  for  education  the  provision  is  large.  Several  great 
societies  cause  reading  and  writing  to  be  taught  to  the  English  people, 
for  whom  no  education  is  provided  as  a  right  by  the  state,  and  there- 
fore it  is  thus  afforded  as  an  alms.  These  school-societies  are  the 
National  for  the  Church,  the  British  and  Foreign  for  Dissenters,  the 
W^eyan,  the  Congregationalist,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Jewish,  and 
the  Infant.  The  schools  are  supported  by  the  payment  of  a  penny 
or  twopence  weekly  from  each  child,  the  subscription  of  neighbours, 
a  slight  grant  from  the  society,  and  a  gratuity  from  the  government. 
The  government  now  gives  aid  for  building  schoolhouses,  and  main- 
taining the  normal  colleges.  Of  these  there  are  several  in  London. 
The  National  Society  in  1847  had  6798  schools  and  520,754  scholars, 
besides  237,848  Sunday  scholars.  The  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  likewise  carries  on  its  operations  on  a  large  scale.  Several 
societies  publish  school-books  and  maps. 
•  See  pOBt,  srtide  Bathe  and  Waahhoiues  and  Houses  fw  the  Laboiuing  Poor. 
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The  Ragged  schools  are  for  the  poor  children  who  can  neither 
dress  decently,  nor  pay  the  weekly  penny.  These  schools,  formed 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  have  heen  the  means  of  reclaim- 
ing  many  outcasts.  Some  of  these  schools  are  largely  frequented  by 
young  thieves.  The  times  of  teaching  are  suited  to  the  irregular 
habits  of  the  inmates,  and  the  endeavour  is  to  give  them  a  moral  and 
industrial  training.  Some  of  the  boys  have  been  fitted  to  be  emi- 
grants.  These  schools  are  likewise  open  for  adults,  and  generally 
they  labour  among  those  classes  who,  from  the  neglect  of  the  state, 
are  brought  up  to  a  life  of  vagabondism,  and  to  prey  upon  the  rest  of 
tlie  community.  These  schools  receive  no  help  from  the  state,  but 
are  wholly  dependent  upon  voluntary  contributions.  There  are 
nearly  a  hundred  of  these  schools,  and  in  which  a  thousand  teachers 
gratuitously  labour. 

The  Sunday  schools  are  another  great  monument  of  voluntary 
exertion.  In  every  one  of  the  Society-schools,  and  in  every  dis- 
senting chapel,  a  Sunday  school  is  held,  the  teachers  in  which  are 
volunteers.  Throughout  England  there  are  70,000  of  these  schools, 
with  about  2,000,000  of  scholars,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  arc 
in  the  metropolis.  In  these  schools  the  defective  instruction  in  the 
Society-schools  is  partly  supplied. 

All  these  charitable  institutions  are  regularly  organized,  and  if  they 
afford  occasion  for  ostentation  and  display,  at  any  rate  they  are  the 
means  of  awakening  the  apathy  of  the  community  to  the  discharge 
of  the  social  duties.  The  anniversary  dinners  and  meetings  become 
Us  much  the  holidays  of  the  better  classes,  as  occasions  for  beneficial 
exertion,  and  thus  the  co-operation  and  good  feeling  of  all  ranks  of 
the  commonwealth  are  engaged,  from  the  prince  to  the  beggar. 
That  there  are  evils  attendant  on  such  a  system,  all  will  expect  who 
kuow  that  human  nature  has  imperfections ;  but  none  who  think 
rightly  can  see  its  working  and  fail  to  acknowledge  the  vast  amount 
of  good.  The  burthen  is,  of  course,  unequally  divided,  and  those 
most  willing  have  the  greatest  share.  The  same  benefactors  con- 
tribute to  every  charity ;  the  same  devoted  men  and  women  are 
teachers  in  the  Sunday-school,  the  ragged  school,  and  district  visitors ; 
and  those  who  give  their  mite,  will,  at  the  same  time,  bo  found  work- 
ing-up  clothing,  or  providing  comforts  for  the  sick. 

Poor  Law. — In  the  vast  nation  of  London  there  must  be^  from 
many  causes,  a  large  number  of  poor  for  whom  a  provision  becomes 
necessary.  The  aid  of  various  charities  is  afforded  to  a  great  extent, 
and  there  is  an  ample  public  provision.  The  stranger,  who  sees  the 
squalid  Irish  and  other  beggars  who  infest  the  streets,  might  doubt  this, 
but  on  no  subject  is  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  so  cautious  in  trusting 
to  appearances.  For  every  one  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  are  provided, 
and  the  law  prohibits  begging;  but  there  will  always  be  some  who 
prefer  begging  to  work,  the  more  particularly  when  begging  is  a  lucra- 
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tiw  trade.  As  the  beggar  talces  care  not  to  ply  bis  Tocation  in  ibe 
bearing  of  the  policeman,  and  tbe  private  person  addressed  is  either 
unwilling,  or  has  not  tbe  time  to  cause  tbe  criminal  to  be  taken  into 
custody,  the  army  of  beggars  carries  on  its  operations  with  little  inter- 
ruption, or  an  occasional  imprisonment  in  the  House  of  Correction  is 
only  treated  as  a  slight  evil  attendant  on  a  life  of  sensual  indulgence. 
The  Irish,  from  preference,  are  clad  in  tatters,  and  walk  barefoot ;  the 
smaller  nnmber  of  English  beggars  array  tbemselTes  expressly  for  their 
perfarmance,  and  if  Uiey  have  not  some  deformity  assume  it.  They 
likewise  hire  infant  children  at  a  considerable  expense.  They  prey, 
in  particalar,  upon  the  mechanics  and  their  wives,  who,  occasionally 
subjected  to  real  privations,  benevolently  say  that  perhaps  they  them- 
selves  may  some  day  be  brought  to  wretchedness,  and  that  the  beggars 
may  truly  be  in  want,  and  if  not,  a  penny  will  do  no  harm.  To  im- 
pose upon  the  mechanics  the  sham  Lancashire  weaver,  with  his  large 
household,  makes  his  regular  round  of  the  courts  and  alleys,  proclaim- 
ing in  a  loud  voice  and  with  rhetorical  skill  the  circumstances  which 
prevent  him  from  earning  a  livelihood  by  work,  and  a  shower  of  half- 
pence answers  his  appeal.  On  Saturday  nights  he,  his  wife,  and 
children  are  dressed  up  cleanly  and  neatly,  with  faces  well  washed 
and  hair  well  combed,  holding  boxes  of  matches  in  their  hands,  and 
«ith  down-cast  looks,  as  if  ashamed  to  beg. 

To  every  beggar,  however  urgent  his  app^,  and  whatever  guarantee 
he  may  offer  of  its  truth,  the  stranger  must  thoroughly  shut  his  ears  and 
his  pockets.  If  he  is  in  doubt  lest  he  should  turn  away  any  cqkc  of 
real  distress,  let  him  subscribe  to  the  Mendicity  Society  in  Red  Lion 
Square,  who  will  supply  him  with  tickets,  to  be  given  as  relief  in- 
stead of  money,  and  who  give  food  only  to  those  who  are  found  to 
he  deserving.  The  beggars  have  been  known  and  seen  to  give  these 
Mendicity  tickets  to  the  really  poor.  The  police,  too,  can  be  called 
upon  to  take  charge  of  a  beggar,  and  to  see  him  on  his  way  to  the 
poorhonse  or  the  House  of  Correction. 

The  whole  of  London  is  divided  into  large  districts  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  called  unions,  consisting  of  a  single  large  parish  or  of  several 
small  parishes.  £ach  of  these  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Guardians, 
chosen  by  the  ratepayers.  Each  union  has  a  large  building,  c&Hed 
a  workhouse,  which  provides  for  aged  men  and  women,  sick  and 
disabled  men  and  women,  wives  deserted  by  their  husbands,  single 
women  lying-in,  orphans  and  illegitimate  children,  and  all  persons 
unable  to  obtain  work  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 
A  department  called  the  casual  or  vagrant  ward  is  for  the  relief  of 
wanderers,  who  either  have  not  or  say  they  have  not  means  of  finding 
food  and  shelter  for  the  night.  This  is  a  right  which  can  be  enforced 
at  once  on  application  before  the  nearest  civil  magistrate.  For  the 
children  separate  establishments  are  now  being  formed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  with  suitable  schools,  workshops,  and  play- 
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grounds,  where  they  may  be  brought  up  industriously.  The  insane 
poor  are  sent  to  the  County  Lunatic  Asylums,  established  expressly 
for  them,  and  where  every  care  is  taken  for  the  restoration  of  their 
minds.  The  asylums  for  ihe  county  of  Middlesex  are  at  Hanwell  and 
Colney  Hatch. 

The  aged  poor  are  provided  for  comfortably,  but  not  luxuriously, 
as  it  is  not  the  intention  they  should  enjoy  the  same  advantages  as 
the  frugal  and  industrious.  Able-bodied  men  and  women  are  only 
provided  with  such  a  quantity  of  coarse  and  unsavoury  food  as  is 
sufficient  to  sustain  life,  as  it  is  not  desired  to  encourage  them  to 
remain  without  work  or  in  a  state  of  dependence.  It  is  sometimes 
made  a  means  of  misrepresentation  that  the  prisoner  and  the  convict 
are  better  fed  than  the  pauper,  whereas  the  larger  allowance  made  to 
criminals  is  only  enough  to  maintain  life  under  the  depressing  influence 
of  imprisonment.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  preposterous  to  compare 
the  conditions.  The  work  to  which  paupers  are  put  is  such  as  docs 
not  interfere  with  the  labour  market,  chiefly  stone-breaking,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  course  that  workhouse  labour  affords  little  or  no  re- 
venue towards  meeting  the  expenses.  The  discipline  of  these  large 
establishments  is  necessarily  simple  and  strict.  The  inmates  are  re- 
quired to  stay  within  the  walls,  are  dressed  for  cleanliness  in  the 
workhouse  dress,  and  are  separated  into  various  classes,  though  not 
always  to  such  an  extent  but  that  the  evil  influence  of  idlers,  drunkards, 
convicts,  vagrants,  beggars,  thieves,  prostitutes,  and  other  bad  cha- 
racters, is  strongly  felt.  When  a  person  applies  for  relief  to  a  board 
of  guardians,  if  he  is  only  a  casual  sojourner  in  their  district,  it  is 
their  duty  to  cause  him  to  bo  conveyed  to  his  birthplace,  a  change 
which  by  no  means  suits  the  Irish  vagrants,  who  make  their  reap- 
pearance at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  The  Irish  reaper,  however, 
remits  his  earnings  to  Ireland  by  post-office  order,  and  gets  a  free 
passage  as  a  pauper. 

The  regular  vagrants  frequently  take  advantage  of  the  casual  wards 
of  the  workhouses  in  turn  to  get  their  night's  lodging  free,  going  forth 
in  the  morning  to  get  their  food  by  begging  or  thieving.  As  they 
wander  about  the  union  officers  and  police  can  seldom  get  a  case 
against  them  to  secure  their  punishment;  and  though  they  are 
searciied  to  find  their  money  they  generally  manage  to  hide  it  suc- 
cesfully. 

In  some  cases  relief  is  given  out  of  doors,  but  to  as  small  a  degree 
as  possible,  the  object  being  by  the  restraint  of  the  workhouse  to  debar 
persons  from  seeking  help  unnecessarily,  and  even  the  pittance  of 
two  or  three  shillings  a  week  is  sufficient  to  tempt  an  Irish  family  to 
live  in  idleness.  In  each  subdistrict  of  the  union  is  a  relieving  officer, 
whose  business  it  is  to  examine  the  claims  and  circumstances  of  all 
applicants  for  relief  within  and  without  the  union  house.  He  visits  the 
poor  in  their  abodes,  and  in  cases  of  utter  illness  or  other  need  provides 

M  and  medical  attendance. 
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Hie  infimiaiies  of  the  Marjlebone,  St.  Psncna,  Lambeth,  and  other 
krfe  nniODSy  constitute  hrge  hoBpitals,  and  it  ia  in  these  eatabliahments 
tke  iJineasea  of  the  lower  daiaea  are  really  treated.  The  patients  in 
the  regular  hospitals  include  few  paupers^  except  for  accidents  or  ex- 
trsoidhiary  diseases,  but  are  many  of  them  mechanics  and  domestic 
wrraiito. 

Althoairh  a  warning  has  been  given  against  beggars,  and  the  sys* 
tern  of  relief  has  been  described,  yet  there  is  often  a  large  amount  of 
raffermg  in  London.  The  working  population  subject  themselves  to 
lEreat  privations  to  keep  out  of  the  workhouse,  and  sometimes  the  re- 
iienng  officer,  warned  by  neighbours  of  the  necessity,  is  repulsed  when 
ofering  help.  Some  from  fidse  shame  when  in  need  prefer  living 
br  begging  to  taking  from  the  public  fund,  to  which  they  have  contri* 
buted,  and  which  is  provided  for  them.  Sometimes  the  outcasts  of 
crime  pine  away  in  their  abodes;  sometimes  the  victims  of  sensuality 
drop  in  their  career  of  dissipation.  Hence  cases  of  utter  wretched- 
ness, and  even  of  death  from  want  of  food,  do,  notwitlistanding  every 
care,  sometimes  harrow  the  minds  of  the  public.  These  are  not, 
boweTer,  to  be  taken  as  instances  by  which  to  measure  the  con- 
dition of  the  population. 

Public  Journals  and  the  Timet, — London,  as  compared  with  Paris 
aad  New  York,  is  less  distinguished  for  the  number  of  its  journals 
and  their  spedal  distribution,  than  for  the  completeness  of  tlie 
joumala  themselves  and  the  efficiency  of  their  establishments.  It  is 
this  which  gives  them  a  distinctive  character  and  importance,  and 
icakes  them  a  feature  of  metropolitan  greatness  particularly  worthy 
of  the  examination  of  the  stranger.  The  branch  of  literature  which 
is  styled  the  press  is  known  under  two  heads,  as  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  between  which  the  line  cannot  in  each  case  be  accurately 
de6ned,  but  which  nevertheless  have  considerable  distinctness  of 
diaracter.  To  the  first  class  belong  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
to  the  second  the  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly  publications,  of 
which  original  dissertations  form  the  chief  feature. 

The  periodicals  range  from  the  volume  review  of  the  Edinburgh 
and  Quarterly  to  the  penny  weekly  sheet  of  the  Family  Herald,  and 
in  one  shape  or  ano^er  they  embrace  the  representation  of  every 
profession,  party,  sect,  and  shade  of  opinion.  In  the  quarterly  and 
monthly  periodicals,  Edinburgh  shares  with  London,  but  with  regard 
to  both  tovnis  the  contributors  are  not  local,  but  drawn  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  whole  mass  of  periodicals  may  therefore  be 
considered  together  without  distinction  of  origin. 

The  quarterly  reviews  consist  solely  of  dissertations  by  men  of 
eminence  in  their  respective  branches  on  important  topics.  The 
Quarterly,  the  Edinburgh,  and  the  Westminster,  represent  tlie  Tory, 
the  Whig,  and  the  Radical  parties,  and  others  less  known  the  sevenJ 
Teligiooa  sects ;  and  there  are  spedal  reviews  for  medicine  and  law. 
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Tlie  monthly  publications  consist  principally  of  what  are  called 
the  magazines.  The  numbers  of  a  magazine  bind  up  in  the  course 
of  a  year  into  two  volumes,  and  contain  chiefly  portions  of  novels 
continued  in  series  or  short  sketches,  with  poems  and  an  occasional 
political  article.  There  are  besides  special  monthly  publications  for 
the  navy,  army,  civil  engineers,  surgeons,  veterinarists,  pharmaceutists, 
chemists,  naturalists,  artists,  antiquarians,  bankers. 

The  political  reviews  rank  among  their  contributors  statesmen, 
historians,  and  the  eHte  of  science;  the  magazines,  the  poets  and 
novelists.  Some  of  the  works  of  Dickens,  Bulwer,  and  other 
novelists  of  universal  popularity,  have  first  appeared  in  the  magazines. 

Of  the  weekly  periodicals  it  is  more  difficult  to  give  a  brief 
sketch.  The  Athenaeum  and  the  Literary  Gazette  are  journals  for 
the  ciiticism  of  literature,  science,  and  art,  in  all  their  branches,  and 
the  communication  of  information  regarding  them..  Then  there  is  a 
long  series  of  journals  for  medicine,  law,  architecture,  and  music. 

A  class  of  publications,  which  may  be  represented  by  Chambers's 
Journal  and  the  Family  Herald,  is  published  at  a  cheap  price  to 
supply  the  public  appetite  for  wholesome  reading.  Beneath  these 
come  the  penny  sheets  of  novels,  written  to  pander  to  the  passions 
of  the  lower  classes. 

Each  of  the  various  publications  we  have  named  has  its  editor, 
and  those  requiring  such  assistance  a  sub-editor,  and  all  give  em- 
ployment to  a  staff  of  contributors  and  translators,  artists  and 
engravers.  The  translations  are  chiefly  of  scientific  and  professional 
news;  the  literary  publications,  except  those  of  the  lowest  class, 
who  republish  the  common  French  novels,  rarely  employ  translators. 

A  class  of  periodicals  not  before  enumerated  are  the  transactions 
and  journals  of  the  various  scientific  institutions.  The  several  religions 
tract  and  temperance  societies  likewise  issue  numerous  publications. 

The  newspaper  press  in  its  constitution  differs  much  from  that 
described. 

The  daily  journals  are  those  most  important.  The  weekly 
journals  reprint  the  news  of  the  daily  journals  in  a  compressed  form, 
and  their  distinctive  character  is  derived  from  political  articles, 
criticisms  on  literature  and  art,  and  occasional  special  communications. 
Several,  as  Sunday  papers,  give  the  news  later  than  the  daily  papers 
of  Saturday.  In  the  weekly  papers  the  sections  of  society  unable 
separately  to  maintain  the  vast  establishment  of  a  daily  paper  have 
their  special  organs,  and  here  we  find  the  representatives  of  Absolutists, 
Tories,  Conservatives,  Protectionists,  Whigs,  Radicals,  RepubHcans, 
Democrats,  Jacobins,  Economists,  Socialists,  High  Church,  Low  Church, 
Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Wesleyans,  Refonn  Wesley ans.  Inde- 
pendents, Unitarians,  Jews,  Deists,  Pantheists,  and  Atheists.  It  is  by 
this  latitude  of  discussion  that  conspiracy  and  revolution  are  superseded, 
and  each  party  hopes  to  conquer  its  adversaries  by  the  overwhelming 
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tratb  of  its  doctrines,  and  not  by  the  exertion  of  phyHical  power.  Here 
the  Celt  abuses  English  domination,  and  the  colonist  advocates  the  dis- 
solution of  the  imperial  connection.  The  influence  of  these  oi^gans  is 
great,  and  the  ministry  of  the  day  has  usually  more  than  one  re- 
presentatiYo  among  them.  Many  classes  of  the  population  have 
neither  time  nor  money  for  daily  publications,  and  the  weekly  paper 
is  sought  on  the  Sunday  and  carefully  read.  This  class  of  publica- 
tion has  therefore  large  resources  at  its  command,  and  is  enabled  to 
enlist  men  of  great  attainments  among  its  contributors. 

A  weekly  newspaper  is  managed  by  an  editor  and  sub-editor,  with 
several  assistants  for  the  Saturday's  transactions,  and  there  are 
usually  regular  correspondents  or  contributors  for  particular  depart- 
ments, for  a  political  article  or  letter,  for  theatncal  and  musical 
cnticisra,  and  for  sporting  communications.  Many  of  these  parties 
hold  other  engagements  on  the  press. 

One  weekly  publication,  the  Illustrated  News,  keeps  a  staff  of 
artists  and  engravers  to  supply  the  materials  for  the  expensive 
woodcuts  appearing  in  its  pages. 

The  evening  papers,  siuce  the  establishment  of  the  morning  mails 
enables  the  morning  papers  to  reach  the  country  districts,  are  of 
diminished  importance.  They  give  the  news  from  the  morning 
papers  with  occasional  additions,  and  some  regular  information  of  the 
day,  and  in  periods  of  great  excitement  their  exertions  then  keep 
pace  with  the  public  requirements  for  news.  The  mim'stry  has 
always  an  organ,  occasionally  its  chief  organ,  in  this  department  of 
the  press.  The  evening  papers  now  publish  about  4  o'clock,  in 
time  for  the  afternoon  post,  and  during  the  sitting  of  parliament 
they  give  the  debates  up  to  a  late  hour  in  an  after  edition.  They 
have  their  staff  of  editor  and  sub-editor,  city  correspondents,  and  in 
the  session  a  corps  of  parliamentary  reporters.  The  evening  papers 
are  the  Globe,  Sun  and  Express  (liberal),  and  the  Standard  (conser- 
vative).    There  is  likewise  a  shipping  paper. 

The  morning  papers  are  now  six  in  number :  the  Times,  Morning 
Chronicle,  Morning  Herald,  and  Morning  Post,  all  representing 
various  sections  of  the  conservative  party ;  the  Daily  News,  which  is 
the  representative  of  the  liberals,  and  the  Morning  Advertiser, 
likewise  a  liberal  paper,  but  having  its  circulation  almost  exclusively 
among  the  licensed  victuallers  or  publicans,  to  whom  it  belongs,  and 
in  aid  of  whose  charities  its  profits  are  applied.  The  constitution 
and  establishment  of  the  five  former  papers  have  a  general  character 
in  common,  though  with  many  modifications.  Each  belongs  to  a 
proprietary,  which  is  not  ostensibly  known  to  the  public,  and  each 
is  managed  by  an  administration,  the  members  of  which  are  not 
declared,  nor  is  it  the  practice  of  a  paper  to  allude  by  name  to  in- 
dividuals connected  with  its  contemporaries.  At  the  same  dme  the 
laborious  pursuits  of  the  editors,  and  their  occupation  in  the  evening, 
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prevent  them  from  appearing  much  in  public,  and  the  result  is,  so  far 
as  the  mass  of  the  public  is  concerned,  a  complete  incognito,  which, 
whatever  its  advantage,  is  paid  for  by  an  abnegation  of  all  personal 
glory.  The  Thunderer  becomes  dead  to  the  world,  and  as  the 
secluded  monk  lives  only  for  and  in  his  order,  so  does  the  former 
live  only  in  his  newspaper.  He  gives  up  his  individuality,  he  abjures 
the  literary  success,  and  the  lasting  fame,  which  his  talents  would. 
achieve  elsewhere;  he  sacrifices  the  applauses  of  senates,  and  the 
exercise  of  political  administration.  The  journal  wields  the  power, 
is  flattered  with  the  incense  of  public  applause,  and  swallows  up  the 
glory  in  the  long  catalogue  of  successes.  That  this  system  contributes 
greatly  to  the  power  of  the  English  press  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for 
all  personal  considerations  are  set  aside,  and  every  exertion  is  devoted 
to  the  advancement  of  the  paper. 

At  the  head  of  each  establishment  is  tlie  editor,  or  editor4n-chief, 
who  may  be  said  rather  to  have  the  general  inspection,  than  the  ad- 
ministration. He  directs  the  policy  of  the  paper,  and  is  the  eentre 
from  which  its  moral  influence  receives  its  impress.  It  is  needless 
to  say  the  few  posts  of  this  importance  are  not  lightly  given,  and  that, 
with  an  empire  to  choose  from,  talent  and  attainments  of  the  highest 
class  are  considered  indispensable  in  determining  the  choice.  In 
writing  the  political  or  leading  articles  he  has  the  assistance  of  gentle- 
men permanently  engaged  for  the  purpose,  besides  occasional 
special  aid.  For  the  administration  of  the  oflice  he  has  a  sub-editor, 
who  regulates  the  whole  routine  of  the  paper,  and  who  secures  the 
co-operation  of  the  various  special  departments  in  the  production  of 
the  daily  work.  This  is  an  office  which  likewise  requires  mental 
resources  of  a  very  high  order.  In  his  immediate  direction  are  the 
assistants  who  arrange  the  matter  sent  in  from  the  several  offices  or 
contributors.  The  sub-editors  duties  give  him  the  supply  and  regu- 
lation of  the  printing  office,  and  he  has  to  make  the  most  advan- 
tageous arrangements  for  that  part  of  the  paper  not  occupied  with 
adverdsements. 

The  sub-editor  and  his  assistants  receive  from  several  sources 
leading  articles,  translations  of  foreign  news,  extracts  from  foreign, 
colonial,  and  provincml  papers,  communications  from  the  foreign  and 
home  correspondents  of  the  establishments,  reports  from  the  parlia- 
mentary and  other  reporters,  and  letters  from  private  parties.  There 
are  besides  the  advertisements. 

The  city  gives  rise  to  a  distinct  department.  The  city  office,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bank,  has  for  its  head  a  city  correspondent 
or  editor,  whose  duty  it  is,  with  his  assistants,  to  prepare  the  money 
market  or  city  article,  and  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  currency, 
the  exchanges,  the  discount  market,  the  stock  and  share  market,  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  country,  and  generally  the  state  of  trade 
at  home  and  abroad.     More  or  less  in  connection  with  the  city  cor- 
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\  ^~--^ent  wre  correspondents  on  the  Com  Exchange,  and  in   the 

•^'i^?i  for  colonial  and  other  produce.     The  paper  likewise   has 

>.' V  correspondents  in  all  the  local  markets  of  the  metropolis  to 

'-'  rd  tbe  prices  of  articles  of  consumption. 

T-:^  Staff  of  foreign  correspondents  varies  according  to  the  re- 

^nres  of  the    paper  and  the  exigencies  of  political  events.     The 

!    --.?«  has    lately   kept    correspondents    in    Paris,   Italy,   Vienna, 

'      'ilem  Germany,  Madrid  and  Lishonv  hesides  others  on  roving 

^mimaoDS  attending  armies  in  the  field.     The  correspondent  at 

'i  occupies  an  important  political  position,  and  is  provided  with 

ttv  appliance  to  enable  him  to  supply  daily  the  latest  political  and 

^::nerciai    news.      Special  expresses  bring  these   conimnnications 

zi  Paris  to  London  in  time  for  the  morning  papers.     It  has  hap- 

-ced  before  now  that  political  transactions  affecting  a  people,  al- 

zn  occarring  in  their  own  capital,  have  first  been  made  known 

a:  London.     Occasional  correspondence  is  supplied  from  all  parts 

'he  world  by  persons  in  the  confidence  of  the  papers,  and  there  is 

*  -ZTilar  oiTganixation  to  furnish  advices  in  the  quickest  manner  from 

^  'itmost  ends  of  the  earth. 

Be^es  the  political  missions  abroad,  others  are  undertaken  from 
^e  to  time  at  home.  Such  were  those  on  the  condition  of  the 
^•^n  population,  and  on  English  agriculture  by  the  Times  com- 
-^loners;  on  labour  and  the  poor  in  England  by  the  Morning 
u:ciiicle  commissioner ;  on  the  State  of  tbe  English  Manufacturers, 
-A  on  the  Encumbered  Estates  by  the  Daily  News  commissioners. 

Each  paper  has  a  corps  of  parliamentary  reporters,  who  attend  the 
-ri^ves  ill  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  in  which  many  young 
'^  u  if{  talent  are  enlisted.  Some  of  these  are  entered  for  the  bar, 
'Kers  hold  appointments  on  Sunday  Papers,  and  thus  obtain  an  inconio 
*i.:ch  induces  them  to  adhere  to  the  press  as  a  vocation. 

Befiides  these  gentlemen  there  is  in  London  a  great  number  of 
t^-'ial  reporters,  whose  contributions  are  paid  by  the  number  of 
.:jeH  they  contain,  and  hence  are  called  penny-a  liners.  Although 
•egiilar  reporters  are  sent  from  the  offices,  whenever  anything  of 
:r.iportance  is  expected,  yet  a  great  mass  of  information  relating  to 
Tc  lice-offices,  inquests,  fires,  murders,  accidents,  and  meetings,  is 
M>tained  from  the  casual  reporters,  who,  scattered  over  the  metro- 
polis, are  ever  on  the  look  out  for  anything  which  may  afford  them 
tiie  materials  for  a  pamgraph.  They  are  to  be  seen  on  the  fire- 
engines,  proceeding  to  the  fires,  a  whole  pack  is  let  loose  on  the 
scent  of  a  marder,  and  it  has  been  said  that  a  man  who  falls  down 
and  breaks  his  leg  is  sure  to  find  by  his  side  two  persons  ready  with 
sympathy —the  medical  student  eager  to  secure  him  for  his  own  hos- 
pital, and  the  casual  reporter  who  makes  the  most  anxious  enquiries 
as  to  his  name,  address,  family,  and  connections,  that  he  may  publish 
the  fuUest  particnlars  in  the  morning  papers* 

B  2 
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The  publishing  office  of  a  large  paper  has  usually  a  distinct  depart- 
ment for  advertisements.  Here  payment  is  received  for  advertise- 
ments and  a  small  ticket  of  receipt  is  given,  but  a  great  many  adver- 
tisements come  from  advertisement  agents,  who,  for  a  percentage 
transact  the  business  of  large  establishments  and  individuals.  These 
firms  employ  a  considerable  capital,  but  during  the  railway  mania 
they  suffered  much  by  the  large  accommodation  they  afforded  to  the 
new  schemes. 

The  newspapers  are  chiefly  issued  from  the  offices  to  newsvenders, 
some  of  whom  carry  on  a  very  large  business.  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Smith  and  Son,  in  the  Strand,  take  as  many  as  5000  of  one  weekly 
paper,  and  they  supply  a  great  number  of  provincial  newsvenders 
throughout  the  island,  sending  down  parcels  by  railway  trains.  The 
newsvenders  deliver  the  papers  to  their  town  and  country  subscribers, 
and  likevnse  sell  them  retail  to  chance  customers.  A  Inrge  part  of 
their  business  is  in  lending  the  papers  to  public  institutions, 
coffee-houses  and  individuals  by  the  day,  sending  them  away  by  the 
evening's  or  next  day's  post ;  and  in  lending  them  by  the  hour  to 
persons  reading  them  at  home. 

Instead  of  the  numerous  cabinets  de  lecture  of  the  Continent,  the 
stranger  will  find  but  few  in  London.  Here  papers  are  hired  from 
the  newsvender,  or  by  the  lower  classes  borrowed  from  the  public- 
house,  which  thus  accommodates  its  customers.  The  periodicals  will 
be  found  in  the  coffee-houses,  and  literary  institutions,  and  those 
published  monthly  and  qiuirterly  are  lent  out  from  the  circulating 
libraries. 

The  history  of  "  the  Times"  newspaper  and  its  machinery  is  a 
history  of  intellectual  ability,  industry,  and  enterprise,  unwearied 
activity  and  pre-eminent  success,  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  pro- 
prietors. 

Previous  to  the  year  1814  "the  Times,"  like  every  other  uoh'S- 
paper,  was  printed  by  hand  at  the  common  press,  and  at  the  rate  of 
about  300  sheets  per  hour,  printed  on  one  side.  The  follo-ning  is  a 
brief  review  of  the  progress  of  printing  machinery. 

The  first  patent  was  obtained  by  Nicholson,  in  1790,  who  then 
proposed  placing  both  the  types  and  the  paper  upon  cylinders,  and 
distributing  and  opplying  the  ink  also  by  means  of  cylinders ;  another 
plan  was  to  place  common  type  upon  a  table,  which  was  passed  under 
a  paper  cylinder.  In  1813,  Donkin  and  Bacon  proposed  placing  the 
type  upoii  a  prism,  and  introduced  "composition"  rollers. 

In  1814,  Koenig  made  the  first  working  machine,  and  erected  two 
of  them  at  "  the  Times "  office,  each  of  which  produced  1 800  im- 
pressions per  hour,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  1 827. 

In  1816,  Cowper  made  a  machine  to  print  from  curved  stereo- 
type plates;  and,  in  1818,  one  to  print  books  and  newspaper 
,  from    ordinary   type;    which   machines  are   now   in   general   use. 
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Plate  1. 

APPLEOATH   AND   COWPER's   ''TIMES"   MACHINE.       1827. 
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In  these  machines  he  introduced  the  system  of  inking  now  so 
common.  These  machines  printed  from  2000  to  2400  impressions 
per  hour. 

In  1827,  Cowper  and  Applegath  conjointly  invented  the  four- 
cylinder  machine  which  Applegath  erected  for  "  the  Times."  (See 
pkte  1.)  It  at  once  superseded  Koenig's  machines,  which  were 
taken  down.  This  machine  printed  from  4000  to  5000  impressions 
per  hour.  The  diagram  will  give  a  general  idea  of  these  machines, 
which  are  still  in  use  at  "  the  Times ' '  office.  They  consist  of  a  table 
a,  moved  backwards  and  forwards  under  four  iron  cylinders  b  (called 
the  paper  cylinders),  about  9  inches  in  diameter,  which  are  covered 
with  cloth,  and  round  which  the  sheets  of  paper  are  held  between 
tapes.  The  form  is  fixed  on  one  part  of  table  a,  the  inking  rollers,  c, 
lying  on  another  part,  on  which  they  distribute  the  ink.  Some  of 
these  rollers  are  placed  in  a  diagonal  position  on  the  table,  so  that,  as 
it  moves  backwards  and  forwards,  they  have  a  motion  in  the  direction 
of  their  length,  called  the  "  end-motion,"  which,  combined  with  the 
rotatory  motion,  causes  the  ink  to  be  more  effectually  distributed. 
The  ink  is  held  in  a  reseiToir  or  trough  cf,  formed  of  an  iron  roller, 
called  the  ductor,  against  which  the  edge  of  an  iron  plate  rests,  and, 
by  its  pressure,  regulates  the  quantity  of  ink  given  out.  The  ink  is 
conveyed  from  the  ductor-roller  to  the  table  by  means  of  an  elastic 
roller  vibrating  between  them,  e.  The  feeding  is  performed  by  four 
"layers-on,"  who  lay  the  sheets  of  paper  on  the  feeding  boards/^ 
whence  they  enter  the  machine  between  three  pairs  of  tapes,  by 
which  they  are  conveyed  round  the  cylinders,  and  thence  to  the  spot, 
^,  where  the  "  takers-off "  stand,  into  whose  hands  the  sheets  fall  as 
the  tapes  separate. 

In  May,  1848,  the  last  great  improvement  was  introduced,  when 
Mr.  Applegath  erected  at  "the  Times"  office  a  vertical  machine, 
which  produces  the  enormous  number  of  10,000  impressions  per 
hour.  (See  plate  2,  which  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  machine  in 
perspective,  one  of  the  feeders  being  omitted  to  show  the  position  of 
the  form.)  This  machine  (see  plate  2)  consists  of  a  vertical  cylinder, 
about  65  in.  in  diameter,  on  which  the  type  is  fixed,  surrounded  by 
eight  other  cylinders,  each  about  13  in.  in  diameter,  covered  with 
cloth,  and  round  which  the  sheets  of  paper  are  conveyed  by  means 
of  tapes ;  each  paper  cylinder  being  furnished  with  a  feeding  appa- 
ratus ^,  having  one  boy  to  lay  them  on  and  another  to  take  them  off. 
The  inking  rollers  are  also  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  against  the 
large  cylinder,  upon  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  which  they  distribute 
the  ink.  The  ink  is  held  in  a  vertical  reservoir,  formed  of  a  ductor- 
roller,  against  which  rests  two  "straight  edges,"  connected  at  the 
back,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ink  from  running  out.  It  is  conveyed 
from  the  ductor-roller  by  one  of  the  inking-roUers,  against  which  it  is 
occasionally  pushed. 
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The  type  used  is  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  the  fonn  is  placed  upon 
a  portion  of  the  large  cylinder,  heing  fixed  to  it  in  a  very  plain  hut 
ingenious  manner :  a  slah  of  iron  is  curved  on  its  under  side,  so  as  to 
fit  the  large  cylinder,  whilst  its  upper  surface  is  filed  into  facets  or 
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flat  parts,  correftponding  iu  width  and  number  to  the  width  and 
mimber  of  the  cohimns  of  the  newspaper;  between  each  column 
there  is  a  strip  of  steel,  with  a  thin  edge  to  print  the  "  rule  " — the 
body  of  it  being  wedge-shaped,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  angular  space  left 
between  the  columns  of  type,  and  to  press  the  type  together  side- 
ways, or  in  the  direction  of  the  lines ;  the  type  is  pressed  together  in 
ihe  other  direction  by  means  of  screws,  and  is  therefore  firmly  held 
together.  The  surface  of  the  type  thus  forms  a  portion  of  a  polygon  ; 
and  the  regularity  of  the  impression  is  obtained  by  pasting  slips  of 
paper  on  the  paper  cylinders. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  is  very  simple:  the  "layer-on" 
draws  forward  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  feeding  board,  until  its  edge 
is  under  a  roller,  furnished  with  tapes,  which  drops  down  and  draws 
the  sheet  forward  and  downward,  into  a  vertical  position,  when  other 
rollere  and  tapes  carry  it  round  the  paper  cylinder,  when  it  meets  the 
type,  which  has  been  inked  by  passing  in  contact  with  the  inking- 
rollers;  the  sheet  then  continues  its  progress  until  it  reaches  the 
"taker-off." 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  engravings,  plates  3,  4,  5, 
and  will  explain  how  the  various  movements  are  peiformed ;  the 
letters  of  reference  are  the  same  in  each  of  these  plates. 

a,  a,  is  the  large  vertical  drum,  forming  the  centre  of  the  system, 
mounted  on  the  shaft  b^  6,  and  driven  by  the  bevel  wheel  and  pinion 
c,  dy  the  shaft  of  the  pinion  d  being  supported  on  the  floor^  and 
carried  to  the  prime  mover. 

f^AAAAAAf  ^^  ^^®  ^\^\.  impression  cylinders,  driven  by  the 
spur  wheel  e\  the  same  speed  is  therefore  secured  between  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  drum  (with  the  type)  and  the  circumference  of 
each  impression  cylinder. 

The  columns  of  type,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  are  fixed  in 
the  four  type  holders  ^,y,^,^.  Between  the  columns  of  type  arc 
the  "  rules,"  which  are  fitted  into  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  type 
holder  in  a  similar  way  to  a  metal  saw  in  its  frame.  These  rules 
are  made  like  the  keystone  of  an  arch,  to  fill  up  the  space  left  at  the 
junction  of  the  columns,  owing  to  the  angle  which  the  columns  form 
with  each  other  in  their  position  as  sides  of  a  polygon.  The  centre 
rule  in  the  type  holder  is  a  fixture,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
the  t3rpe  escaping  from  its  place,  in  screwing  it  up ;  and  each  column 
is  jammed  up  from  one  end  by  a  set-screw,  as  shown  at  top  and 
bottom  of  the  upper  and  lower  type  holders.  The  four  pages  of 
type  thus  prepared  are  bolted  to  the  rings  of  the  central  drum.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  impression  cylinders  are  not  arranged  sym- 
metrically around  the  central  drum.  A  greater  space  is  left  between 
one  pair  than  between  the  others,  in  order  to  give  room  to  get  at  the 
type,  which  can  only  be  done  when  it  is  in  the  position  shown  iu  the 
drawing.  . 
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Each  of  the  impression  cylinders  requires  an  apparatus  for  sup- 
plying it  with  the  sheets  of  paper  (one  only  heing  shown  in  the 
plan) ;  and  the  yertical  position  of  the  type  requires  that  the  paper 
shall  he  also  hrought  to  a  vertical  position,  and  he  moTed  laterally  in 
its  passage  through  the  machine.  This  diificolt  prohlem  .is  solved  in 
the  following  manner : — 

The  sheets  of  paper  are  piled  on  the  feeding  hoard  h  (see  end  view 
of  feeding  apparatus,  plate  4),  and  are  pushed  forward,  one  hy  one» 
hy  the  attendant,  over  the  centre  of  the  feeding  drum  »,  plate  4 ;  k^k^ 
are  two  small  fluted  rollers,  fixed  on  the  dropping  har,  and  driven  by 
tapes,  off  the  roller  /,  plate  4. 

At  the  right  moment  this  har  tarns  on  its  centre  Z,  and  k,  ky  drops, 
as  shown  in  the  drawing,  and  by  its  motion  advances  the  sheet  of 
paper  between  the  rollers  %  and  L  The  motion  of  the  sheet  is  then 
continued  downwards  by  tapes  passing  around  the  rollers  tti,  m,  and 
fly  fly  plate  4.  The  paper  is  steadied  in  the  whole  of  its  course 
by  numerous  tapes,  only  a  few  of  which  are  drawn  to  show  their 
direction.  The  down  tapes  pass  around  the  feeding  roller  and  the 
smaller  rollers  m,  m,  and  »,  7t,  and  carry  the  sheet  with  them,  until 
its  progress  is  arrested  hy  two  long  narrow  strips  of  wood  o,  o, 
covered  with  woollen  cloth,  and  called  "  stoppers,"  one  pair  of  which 
are  advanced  forward  against  the  other  pair  that  are  fixed.  The 
motion  of  this  stopper  frame  is  effected  by  means  of  the  cam  /?, 
plate  4,  which  acts  upon  the  arms  ggy  qqy  attached  to  the  frame. 
The  rollers  m,  m,  and  fiyriy  plate  4,  then  (and,' of  course,  the  tapes 
with  them,)  open,  and  leave  the  sheet  in  its  vertical  position,  held 
up  by  the  stoppers.  The  opening  of  the  rollers  m,  m,  and  n,  7i,  is 
effected  by  their  bearings  being  mounted  in  the  ends  of  levers,  and 
these  levers  are  made  to  act  upon  each  other  by  means  of  the  toothed 
segments  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  cam  r,  plate  4,  lifts  the  link  9, 
which  moves  the  top  pair  of  rollers  niy  niy  while  the  motion  is 
conveyed  to  the  lower  pair,  «,  «,  by  the  connecting  rod  /,  which  is 
loaded  with  a  weight  at  bottom  to  keep  the  friction  roller  on  the 
cam  r. 

To  return  to  our  sheet  of  paper,  which  we  left  held  up  by  the 
stoppers.  These  are  now  relaxed,  and  the  weight  of  the  paper  is 
taken  by  two  pairs  of  small  fingers,  or  suspending  rollers,  at  the  top 
of  the  sheet,  which  are  brought  together  by  a  cam,  and,  pressing 
slightly  together,  hold  the  sheet  up  during  the  instant  of  time  that 
the  stoppers  are  relaxing,  and  until  the  three  pairs  of  vertical  rollers 
uUy  uuy  uUy  p^tcs  4  aud  5,  are  brought  into  contact  to  communicate 
the  lateral  motion  to  the  sheet.  The  vertical  rollers  are  all  driven  at 
the  same  speed  as  the  printing  drum  by  means  of  bevel  wheels  and 

C'ons,  as  shown.     The  tliree  front  rollers,  u,  u,  u,  are  mounted  in  a 
ging  frame  r,  t?,  and  the  pinions  at  bottom  are  driven  through  the 
bevel  pinions  and  ihe  shaft  Wy  v,  which  is  made  with  a  universal  joint 
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to  allow  of  the 
motion  of  the 
frame  9,0.  The 
back  rollers  are 
driven  in  a  simi- 
lar way,  but 
their  centres 
arc  stationary. 
The  proper 
motion  is  com- 
municated to 
the  hanging 
frame  «,  o,  by 
a  cam  similar 
to  py  acting 
upon  the  lever 
and  friction 
pulley  07,  the 
motion  being 
communicated 
through  the 
levers  ^f,  ^f, 
plate  4.  Imme- 
diately on  the 
rollers  being 
brought  into 
contact  with 
the  paper,  it 
is  advanced  by 
their  motion 
into  the  mouth 
of  two  sets 
of  horizontal 
tapes,  which 
pass  round  the 
drums  2  and  3, 
(also  driven  by 
gearing,)  and 
carry  the  sheet 
onwards  to- 
wards the  im- 
pression cy- 
linder yj  where 
it  is  printed, 
and      whence 
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it  returns  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  the  dotted  line  show- 
ing its  path.  The  sheet  of  paper  in  its  passage  out  meets  with 
another  set  of  endless  tapes  at  the  roller  4,  plate  3,  which  assist  it 
out  as  far  as  the  rollers  5,  where  these  tapes  return  and  leave  the 
sheet  to  complete  its  course  hy  the  action  of  a  single  pair  of  sus- 
pending tapes  at  the  top  of  the  sheet,  and  pressed  lightly  together  by 
the  pulleys  6. 

On  arriving  at  the  outer  pulley  these  tapes  are  forcibly  pressed 
together  by  a  lever  and  stopped,  and  thus  hold  the  sheet  of  paper 
suspended  and  ready  for  the  attendant  to  draw  down,  and  place  on 
the  taking-off  board  7 — an  operation  very  easily  performed.  Each 
of  the  eight  impression  cylinders  is  provided  with  a  similar 
feeding  apparatus,  and  the  same  action  takes  place  successively 
at  each,  thus  producing  eight  sheets,  printed  on  one  side,  for 
each  revolution  of  the  central  drum. 

We  may  now  mention  the  plan  which  is  adopted  to  counteract  the 
deviation  of  the  faces  of  the  columns  of  type  from  a  true  circle. 
Strips  of  paper  are  pasted  down  the  impression  cylinder,  in  width 
equal  to  each  column.  Other  naiTower  strips  of  paper  are  pasted 
in  the  centre  of  these,  and  other  strips,  narrower  still,  until  the 
surface  of  the  impression  cylinder  becomes  a  series  of  segments  of 
smaller  circles,  agreeing  sufficiently  with  the  required  curve,  to 
produce  a  perfect  impression  of  the  type  over  the  whole  width  of  the 
column. 

The  ink  is  supplied  to  the  type  by  three  inking-roUers  8,  8,  8, 
plate  5,  placed  between  each  two  impression  cylinders.  These  rollers 
receive  their  ink  from  revolving  in  contact  with  a  curved  inking-table, 
placed  on  the  central  printing  drum  opposite  to  tlie  form  of  type. 
The  ink  is  communicated  to  the  inking  table  by  two  vibrating  rollers 
alternately  in  contact  with  it  and  the  ductor-roUer.  The  ductor- 
roller  9,  plate  3,  forms  one  side  of  an  ink-box  from  which,  as  it 
revolves  by  the  bevel  gearing  10  and  11,  it  withdraws  a  portion  of 
ink.  The  two  ink-boxes  are  kept  full  by  a  reservoir  placed  above 
them.  The  inking-rollers  are  caused  to  press  in  contact  with  the 
inking-table  by  means  of  coiled  springs,  as  shown^  and  their  brass 
bearings  are  also  furnished  with  set-screws  to  hold  them  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  type,  as  it  passes,  in  a  similar  manner  to  other  quick 
machines. 

The  spindles  of  the  inking-rollers  are  also  provided  with  small 
friction  wheels  at  top  and  bottom,  which  run  upon  a  brass  bearer  on 
the  central  drum ;  by  which  they  are  kept  from  being  drawn  into  the 
drum  by  their  springs,  except  at  the  proper  time. 

There  is  an  advantage  incidental  to  the  vertical  position  of  the  type 
and  the  paper ;  viz.,  that  the  ink  does  not  sink  into  the  type  as  it 
does  when  it  is  placed  horizontally,  and  on  that  account  the  type  is 
kept  much  cleaner. 
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In  looking  at  a  copy  of  tho  TimeSy  it  will  occasionally  be  observed 
that  the  impression  is  not  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  paper.  Now, 
the  only  wonder  really  is,  that  it  should  be  so  nearly  true.  The 
type  and  the  paper  move  at  about  the  rate  of  6  feet  per  second, 
so  that  an  error  in  the  arrival  of  the  sheet  of  paper  to  the  impression 
cylinder  of  one-seventieth  of  a  second  would  cause  an  error  of  one  inch 
in  the  margin.  Yet  so  accurately  is  this  performed,  that  the  waste  of 
sheets  is  considerably  less  with  this  machine  than  with  the  old  hori* 
zontal  ones. 

Some  little  difficulty  was  experienced  at  first  in  carrying  on  the 
paper,  when  vertical,  without  bucklins  it.  This  difiiculty  was  con- 
quered by  introducing  an  additional  roller,  to  give  the  paper  a  slight 
angle,  instead  of  drawing  it  out  in  a  straight  line,  which  had  the 
effect  of  stiffening  it,  on  Uie  same  principle  as  corrugating  a  plate  of 
iron. 

The  produce  of  this  machine  mieht  readily  be  doubled,  by  having 
two  forms  of  type  on  the  central  drum,  instead  of  one  (were  it 
desirable  for  want  of  space  for  two  machines,  or  other  reasons),  and 
the  addition  of  eight  other  laying-on  boards  and  feeding  drums  in  a 
story  above  the  present  ones. 

The  following  arc  interesting  statistics  relative  to  the  printing  of 
the  Times: —On  the  7th  of  May,  1850,  the  Times  and  Supplement 
contained  72  columns,  or  17,500  lines,  made  up  of  upwards  of 
1,000,000  pieces  of  type,  of  which  matter  about  two-fifths  were 
written,  composed,  and  corrected  after  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  Supplement  was  sent  to  press  at  7*50,  p.m.,  the  first  form  of  the 
paper  at  4-15,  a.m.,  and  the  second  form  at  4'45,  A.if.;  on  this  occa- 
sion 7000  papers  were  published  before  6*15,  a.m.,  21,000  papers 
before  7'30,  a.m.,  and  34,000  before  8*45,  a.m.,  or  in  about  four 
hours.  The  greatest  number  of  copies  ever  printed  in  one  day  was 
54,000,  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  printing  in  one  day's  publica- 
tion was  on  the  1st  of  March,  1848,  when  the  paper  used  weighed 
7  tons,  the  weight  usually  required  being  4^  tons ;  the  surface  to  be 
printed  every  night,  including  the  Supplement^  was  30  acres ;  the 
weight  of  the  fount  of  type  in  constant  use  was  7  tons,  and  110 
compositors  and  25  pressmen  were  constantly  employed.  The  whole 
of  the  printing  at  the  Times  office  is  now  performed  by  four  of 
Applegath  and  Cowpcr's  four-cylinder  machines,  and  two  of  Applc- 
gath's  new  vertical  cylinder  machines. 

Section  6. — Legislation  and  Govbunment. — The  metropolis 
is  the  seat  of  the  central  government  in  its  various  relations. 
The  United  Kingdom  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Town 
of  Berwick-on-Tweed,  the  Orkneys,  Shetlands,  and  Western 
Islands,  is  governed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  isles 
of  Man,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemey,  Sark,  and  their  smaller 
islets,  are  only  partially  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Parliament. 
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Th0  proteetonle  of  the  loniMi  Uanda,  Motqaitk,  the  Hawaka 
lalmnds,  and  other  acmi-dependmicies,  is  exerciaed  through  the 
Colonial  Office,  without  oonnection  with  any  other  department* 
The  Indiaa  Empire  w  mled  through  the  Board  of  Control  and 
the  Board  of  Eait  India  Directors,  and  the  Arctic  American  ter* 
Htories  through  the  Hudson's  Bay  Board*  The  colonies  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  those  having  legislative  assemhlies  (as  those  of 
North  America,  Australia,  New  Zeafamd,  the  Cape,  Jamaica,  and 
most  of  the  West  Indies),  Crown  colonies  (as  Ceylon,  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  Heligoland,  Mauritius,  West  Africa,  Aden,  Hong-Kong, 
Labuan,  the  Falklands,  Port  Essington,  Trinidad,  and  some  of 
the  West  India  Islands),  and  possessions  (as  Hindostan,  &c).  The 
Crown  colonies  are  absolutely  subject  to  the  English  Government 
snd  Parliament;  the  last  class  have  the  power  of  regulating  tlieir 
own  expenditure  and  making  their  own  law?,  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  home  Government. 

The  Parliament  consists  of  the  hereditary  chief  magistrate,  under 
the  title  of  King  or  Queen,  and  in  whose  name,  but  on  their  own 
responsibility,  the  ministers  forming  the  executive  exercise  their  func- 
tions ;  of  a  House  of  Lords,  consisting  of  hereditary  peers,  28  peers 
deeted  by  the  Irish  peers  for  life,  16  peers  elected  by  the  Scotch 
peers  for  each  parliament,  and  30  archbishops  and  biBhops  of  the 
Established  Church  in  England  and  Ireland ;  of  a  House  of  Com- 
mons, consisting  of  about  650  members,  chosen  for  each  parlia- 
ment by  various  cksses  of  electors  in  the  three  great  divisions  of 
England,  Sootlsnd,  and  Ireland,  for  districts  of  shires  or  borough 
towns,  the  number  of  members  for  each  district  being  one,  two,  three, 
or  four.  The  operation  of  the  qualifications  is  very  irregular.  In 
9ome  boroughs  every  working  man  is  an  elector,  as  being  a  freenum ; 
but  generally  a  great  number  of  working  and  respectable  men,  not 
householders,  are  shut  out :  and  in  the  counties  only  the  knded  and 
&miiers'  interests  have  the  electoral  franchise.  The  city  of  London 
returns  four  members;  the  districts  of  Middlesex,  South  Essex, 
North  Surrey,  and  West  Kent,  two  each ;  and  the  metropolitan  bo- 
roughs of  Westminster,  Southwark,  Marylebone,  Tower  Hamlets, 
Finsbnry,  Lambeth,  and  Greenwich,  two  each.  The  whole  of  Lon- 
don has  not  the  borough  franchise,  as  a  large  part  to  the  west  of  the 
city  of  Westminster  is  excluded ;  so  are  the  Essex  suburbs,  and  other 
outlying  districts.  The  franchise  of  freemen,  but  here  limited  to  a 
selected  class  called  liverymen,  only  exists  in  the  city  of  London. 

Virtually  the  queen  and  her  ministers,  or  the  crown,  or  govern- 
ment, has  no  immediate  share  in  the  pariiament,  having  given  up 
the  power,  though  not  the  right,  of  putting  a  veto  on  any  measure. 
The  crown  names  new  peers  from  time  to  time,  and  occasionally,  to 
strengthen  a  party  without  increasing  the  stock  of  hereditary  peers, 
the  ttdeet  son  of  a  peer  is  called  into  the  House  of  Lords.     The 
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political  faction  in  power,  and  exercising  the  functions  of  the  crown, 
nas  great  patronage,  which  is  employed,  as  elsewhere  in  repre- 
sentative  countries,  in  promoting  the  interests  of  its  own  faction,  and 
therehy  the  House  of  Commons  is  influenced.  Except  in  times  of 
great  excitement,  political  power  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  party- 
men  of  all  grades,  the  politicians  hy  profession,  and  the  great  hody 
of  the  puhlic,  who  belong  to  no  faction,  and  either  do  not  exercise 
the  electoral  franchise,  or  do  not  possess  it,  leave  the  supervision  of 
the  government  to  the  press,  through  which-  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  is  brought  to  bear,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  dominant  fac- 
tion restrained. 

For  above  two  hundred  years  the  executive  government  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  a  political  faction,  generally  either  Whig  or  Tory,  and 
the  exercise  of  power  is  reposed  in  a  body  of  ten  or  fifteen  ministers 
of  state,  forming  the  Cabinet  Council,  and  of  whom  one  is  the  Pre- 
mier or  cabinet  minister.  The  cabinet  usually  consists  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
another  finance  minister;  of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  as  head  of 
the  law ;  of  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Home,  Foreign,  and  Colonial 
Departments ;  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  for  India,  and 
of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  The  number,  however,  varies. 
The  next  class  of  political  personages  are  ministers  of  state  not 
cabinet  ministers,  as  the  Secretary  at  War,  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Master  of  the  Mint,  &c.  The 
third  class  consists  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  Admiralty, 
India  Board,  Board  of  Trade,  &c.,  and  the  Under  Secretaries  of  State. 
The  fourth  class  consists  of  Lords  of  the  Treasury  and  Admiralt3% 
All  of  these  are  peers  or  members  of  parliament. 

The  above  constitute  the  political  hierarchy,  the  members  of  which 
are  removable  when  their  own  personal  influence  or  that  of  their  fac- 
tion declines.  Beneath  them,  however,  is  a  permanent  staflTof  oflicials. 
These  consist  in  each  oflice  of  an  under  or  assistant  secretary,  chief 
clerks,  and  clerks  of  the  superior  departments,  arranged  in  several 
classes.  Beneath  these,  again,  come  the  whole  body  of  government 
subordinates,  the  clerks  of  the  Post  Oflice,  Customs,  and  Inland  Re- 
venue, the  executive  ofiicers  of  their  administration,  the  letter  car- 
riers, excisemen,  and  Custom-house  ofllicers.  In  each  office  there 
is  generally  a  regular  promotion  in  the  several  ranks,  and  a  scale  of 
superannuation  provided  by  mutual  contribution,  and,  except  in  cases 
of  absolute  dishonesty,  the  parties  are  virtually  irremovable. 

Where  the  heads  of  the  department  do  not  belong  to  the  political 
hierarchy,  they  consist  of  commissioners,  named  from  among  retired 
members  of  parliament  or  political  personages,  as  the  Commissioners 
of  Customs,  Inland  Revenue,  Poor  Law,  Police,  &c. 

In  the  Cabinet  Council  resides  the  supreme  power  of  the  executive ; 
but  generally,  unless  on  some  line  of  poUcy  laid  down  by  the  Cabinet, 
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escfa  minister  is  supreme  in  his  own  deptrtment;  and  in  Downing 
Street  is  to  be  found  the  secretary  who  has  ordered  a  fleet  to  coerce 
a  foreign  state,  the  president  who  sent  an  army  into  Afghanistan,  the 
minister  who  has  given  representative  institutions  to  a  conn  try  krger 
than  a  European  kingdom,  and  with  a  population  more  considerable 
than  that  of  many  soTereign  commonwealths.  The  political  secretary 
and  nnder-secretary  cannot,  however,  embrace  the  whole  of  the  de- 
tails, and  much  of  the  power  of  each  department  resides  with  the 
permanent  under-secretary,  chief  clerk  and  clerks,*  each  of  whom 
has  his  own  functions,  perhaps  an  important  country  under  his 
influence. 

In  ereiything  thst  relates  to  expenditure,  and  it  may  be  said  to 
administration,  the  Board  of  Lords  and  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury 
is  supreme ;  and  as  all  measures  involving  outlay  must  come  to  them, 
they  have  the  means  of  exercising  a  control  over  other  departments. 
One  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  is  known  as  the  Whipper-in, 
to  wliom  is  intrusted  the  disposal  of  the  patronage  of  the  government 
among  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  view  to  secure 
their  presence  and  their  votes.  In  conseauence  of  the  demands  of  the 
numerons  partisans  the  Treasury  lays  hold  of  the  patronage  of  every 
appointment  it  can,  in  order  to  supply  the  applicants.  The  power  of 
the  Treasury  Board  is  more  particularly  exercised  in  what  are  called 
the  revenue  departments,  as  the  Customs,  Inland  Revenue,  and  Post 
Office,  and  it  forms  the  tribunal  of  appeal  in  all  disputes  with  the 
latter  boards. 

The  Home  Department  has  charge  of  the  administration  of  justice 
and  criminal  police,  in  conjunction  with  the  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
the  Attorney  General  of  England,  and  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scot- 
land. The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland  exer- 
cise the  government  of  Ireland,  under  the  home  authorities.  The 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Departments,  the  Army  or  War  Department, 
the  Admiralty,  and  the  Ordnance  or  Artillery  and  Store  Department, 
are  nearly  independent,  except  in  their  rektions  with  the  Treasury. 
The  Board  of  Control  supervises  the  Board  of  Directors  in  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  and  exercises  an  independent  political  influence  in 
that  country.  The  Board  of  Directors,  elected  by  the  proprietors  of 
East  India  stock,  have  the  patronage  of  all  except  the  highest  Indian 
24>pointment8,  and  regulate  the  internal  administration.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  is  the  minister  of  education.  The  Board  of  Trade 
has  under  it  the  statistical  department,  a  branch  for  the  supervision 
of  railways,  one  for  the  supervision  of  steamboats,  the  registration  of 
patterns  and  designs,  and  the  registration  of  returns  of  prices  of  com. 
The  office  of  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenue  has  the  care  of  the 
national  property,  and  the  direction  of  public  works  and  buildings 
not  under  the  Admiralty  or  Ordnance.      The  crown  estate  of  the 
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ancient  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales'  estate  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwal],  are  made  separate  departments. 

The  hours  of  attendance  in  the  yarious  government  offices  vary. 
They  are  to  he  found  in  the  Post  Office  Directory,  and  the  pockets 
hooks.  As  each  department  has  its  separate  office,  it  is  as  well  to 
ask  for  the  office  required  of  the  messenger  at  the  entrance  of 
the  buildings.  Applications  to  the  boards,  or  superior  departments 
or  authorities,  should  he  addressed  in  writing,  and  the  answer  has  a 
number  attached  to  it,  which  should  be  noted  in  any  subsequent 
communication.  In  case  of  complaint  against  any  subordinate  officer 
of  government,  application  is  to  be  made  first  to  the  head  of  the 
office,  then  to  the  board,  and  afterwards  to  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury. It  is  not  expedient  to  rely  too  much  on  the  influence  of  a 
member  of  parliament,  as  he  has,  in  most  cases,  too  many  demands 
to  make  for  his  constituents  to  be  unfettered. 

The  House  of  Lords  forms  the  supreme  court  of  justice  in  all 
causes  arising  within  tiie  parliamentary  territories  in  these  islands ; 
but  the  jurisdiction  is  virtually  exercised  by  the  Lord  High  Chancellor 
and  other  peers  who  are  lawyers.  It  is  likewise  the  supreme 
criminal  tribunal  for  trying  kings,  queens,  ministers,  governors- 
general,  and  peers  and  peeresses.  Before  it  were  tried  Queen 
Caroline;  Warren  Hastings,  Govern  or- General  of  India;  and  Lord 
Melville,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  The  Privy  Council,  or  rather 
the  judicial  committee  of  it,  consisting  of  such  members  as  have  been 
judges  at  home  or  in  the  colonies,  is  the  supreme  court  of  justice  in  all 
civil  causes  arising  within  the  extra  parliamentary  territories  of  Man, 
Jersey,  &c. ;  in  India  and  the  colonies ;  likewise  in  admiralty  causes, 
causes  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  in 
patent  causes.  Before  this  tribunal,  which  partly  answers  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  are  tried  causes  arising  among 
the  emperors,  kings,  provinces,  and  colonies  of  the  English  Empire. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  English  government  is,  that  the  hier- 
archy and  power  of  the  executive  ceases  with  the  political  depart- 
ments, and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  local  government  is  virtually 
in  the  hands  of  independent  authorities.  The  central  government 
cannot  interfere  directly  with  the  government  of  a  county,  town,  or 
township;  and  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Man,  or  Jersey,  it 
must  act  according  to  the  laws  or  forms  of  each  country.  Thus  a 
degree  of  federal  independence  not  existing  hi  any  democracy  is  to  be 
found  throughout  the  English  Empire,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
anomalies  among  the  many  which  will  strike  the  eye  of  an  observer. 
The  Lord-Lieutenant  of  a  county,  as  of  Middlesex,  Essex,  Surrey,  and 
Kent,  is  named  for  life  by  the  dominant  faction  holding  the  execu- 
tive, and  he  presents  to  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  the  names  of  the 
gentry  who  are  appointed  justices  of  peace  for  life,  and  who  exercise 
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I  ^  otgistracy  and  raise  and  expend  the  eonnty  taxes.  Tbe  Lord 
hpr  of  London  is  nominally  submitted  for  ihe  approTal  of  the 
2CT€niraent;  but  in  all  other  towns  even  this  form  is  not  gone 
:^migii,  and  the  municipalities  are  totally  independent  of  the  govern- 
£nt,  as  are  likewise  the  townships  or  parishes,  and  which  levy  their 
^^zes  withoat  reference  to  the  government.  The  several  judges 
^  magistrates  are  irremovable,  and  exercise  a  large  amount  of 
attponagc, 

Iq  London  are  seated  the  superior  Courts  of  England  and  Wales ; 
-oae  of  equity,  or  for  causes  beyond  the  prescriptions  of  *aw ;  tiie 
'Wta  of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Vice 
CUooellors ;  those  of  law,  whether  oral  or  common  law,  or  statute 
^^•,  as  the  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer ;  of 
Aiffiindty ;  of  Wills  and  Ecclesiastical  Causes,  as  the  Court  of  Arches, 
^'^rqgauve  Court,  and  Consistory  Court.  The  Queen's  Bench  has 
T^y  jurisdiction  in  criminal  and  municipal  cases ;  the  Common 
^'caa,  in  electoral  registration  cases,  and  virtually  in  commercial  cases ; 
ie  Exchequer,  in  Crovvm  revenue  cases.  The  Court  of  Exchequer 
CiJimbcr  18  a  court  of  civil  appeal  on  points  arising  between  the 
^'^mon  law  courts,  and  there  is  a  court  of  criminal  appeal.  These 
^Hs  are  held  by  the  15  judges  of  the  three  common  law  courts, 
"bo  likewise  hold  the  local  assize  courts  for  civil  and  criminal  causes. 
I^e  three  conunon  law  courts  sit  separately  in  the  city  of  London. 
^  asaze  courts  in  which  metropolitan  causes  are  tried  are  Croydon 
^  Kingston  for  Surrey,  Maidstone  for  Kent,  and  Chelmsford  for 

Municipal  Arranoemsnts. — Looked  at  from  a  constitutional 
^  legal  point  of  view,  the  metropolis  consists  of  the  ancient  cities 
•*'  London  and  Westminster,  the  borough  of  South wark,  and  the 
^odern  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Marylebone,  Finsbury,  the  Tower 
«amleis^  Lambeth,  and  Greenwich.  Of  all  these,  London  alone  has  a 
^aonicipal  government,  the  jealousy  of  the  administration  refusing  this 
^gnt  to  the  whole  metropolis  and  the  separate  boroughs.  London  re- 
^nis  four  members  to  serve  in  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
*ach  of  the  other  places  two.  The  right  of  voting  is  vested  in  the 
^^^p^era  of  houses,  counting-houses,  warehouses,  or  buildings,  of  the 
^w  yearly  value  of  1 0/.,  who  are  on  the  register  of  voters.  To  entitle 
^  to  be  placed  on  the  register,  the  elector  must  have  occupied  his 
^oase  for  twelve  months  previous  to  the  3 1st  of  July,  must  be  rated 
^  tlie  poor,  and  have  paid  before  the  20th  of  July  all  poor-rates  and 
^ssdL  taxes  due  before  the  5th  of  January,  and  have  resided  within 
^0  borough,  or  within  seven  miles  thereof,  for  six  months  before  the 
3l«t  of  July.  In  London,  freemen,  being  liverymen,  who  were  ad- 
^tted  before  the  1st  of  March,  1831,  or  who  have  been  admitted 
«nce  by  reason  of  a  title  from  birth  or  servitude,  and  who  reside 
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within  seven  miles  of  the  city,  and  are  registered,  fonn  the  old  con- 
stituency, and  are  entitled  to  vote. 

The  registers  of  voters  are  formed  from  lists  of  the  occupiers  made 
out  annually  by  the  overseers  of  each  parish,  and  of  the  liverymen  of 
London  by  the  clerks  of  the  companies.  The  lists  of  London,  \vith 
those  of  the  other  boroughs  in  Middlesex,  are  revised  by  bar- 
risters appointed  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King  s  Bench  ; 
those  for  South wark  and  Lambeth  by  barristers  appointed  by  the 
senior  judge,  who  goes  the  Surrey  assizes.  These  baiTisters  hold 
courts  in  September  or  October  every  year,  to  expunge  the  names  of 
those  citizens  who  on  technical  grounds  have  been  objected  to,  and 
insert  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  improperly  omitted,  and 
who  claim  a  right  to  vote ;  and  from  their  decision  an  appeal  lies  to 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

There  are  several  local  courts  for  the  administration  of  civil  and 
criminal  justice  in  the  city  of  London  and  its  neighbourhood.  Tlic 
civil  courts  within  the  city  are  the  lord  mayor's  court  and  the 
sheriffs'  court.  The  criminal  couits  arc  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
the  Guildhall  sessions,  and  the  police  courts.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  the  local  civil  courts  are  the  different  county  courts ;  and 
the  criminal  courts  are  the  Westminster  and  Middlesex,  Southwark, 
Tower  Hamlets,  Kent,  Essex,  and  Surrey  sessions,  and  the  police 
courts. 

The  Mayors  Court  is  held  at  Guildhall,  nominally  before  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  but  really  before  the  recorder.  It  is  a 
court  of  law  and  equity,  and  has  jurisdiction  over  all  personal  and 
mixed  actions  arising  within  the  city.  Its  principal  business  is  in  the 
customary  proceeding  of  foreign  attachment.  If  an  action  is  com- 
menced in  the  mayor's  court  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  the  ofhccr 
returns  that  the  defendant  cannot  be  summoned,  and  the  plaintiff" 
surmises  that  another  person  within  the  city  is  indebted  to  the 
defendant,  he  has  process  against  the  third  person,  called  the 
garnishee,  to  warn  him  to  come  in  and  answer  whether  he  be 
indebted  in  the  manner  alleged.  If  he  comes  and  does  not  deny 
the  debt,  it  shall  be  attached  in  his  hands,  and  after  four  defaults 
recorded  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  the  garnishee  shall  find  new 
surety  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  debt,  and  judgment  shall  be  that  the 
plaintiff  shall  have  judgment  against  him,  and  he  shall  be  quit  against 
the  other,  after  execution  sued  out  by  the  plaintiff.  By  this  custom, 
if  a  creditor  discovers  that  a  person  within  the  city  of  London  has 
any  money  or  goods  belonging  to  his  debtor  in  his  hands,  he  can 
attach  the  money  or  goods  by  proceeding  in  the  mayor's  court.  He 
has  to  find  sureties  to  restore  the  money  or  goods  in  the  event  of  the 
defendant  appearing  within  a  year  and  a  day  and  disproving  the 
debt. 
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Each  of  the  ftheriffs  of  London  has  a  court,  which  is  held  near 
Guildhall  hcfore  a  judge  appointed  hy  hiin,  and  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  personal  actions  arising  in  the  city.  These  courts  also 
liave  a  general  snmmary  jnrisdiction  in  personal  actions,  when  the 
deht  or  damage  claimed  does  not  exceed  20/,,  if  any  one  of  the 
defendants  dwells  or  carries  on  his  business  in  the  city,  or  has  dwelt 
or  carried  on  his  business  there  within  six  mouths  before  the  action 
is  commenced,  or  if  the  cause  of  action  has  arisen  in  London. 

The  Central  Criminal  Court  is  held  at  the  Old  Bailey.  The  lord 
mayor,  the  lord  chancellor,  all  the  judges  of  the  courts  at  West- 
minster, the  judge  of  the  admiralty,  the  dean  of  the  arches,  the  alder- 
men, the  recorder,  the  common  serjeant,  the  judge  of  the  sheriffs' 
court  or  city  commissioner,  and  any  other  persons  whom  the  crown 
may  appoint,  are  judges  of  this  court.  In  it  may  be  tried  any  crime 
committed  in  London  or  Middlesex,  and  in  defined  parts  of  the 
counties  of  Essex,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  surrounding  the  metropolis. 
It  is  held  once  a  month,  and  two  or  three  of  the  judges  of  the 
superior  courts  attend  in  rotation  and  preside  at  the  trial  of  the 
graTer  charges.  The  other  criminals  are  disposed  of,  in  separate 
sittings,  by  the  recorder,  common  serjeant,  and  city  commissioner. 

The  London  sessions  are  held  eight  times  in  the  year  before  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  recorder,  or  any  four  of  them,  and  hare 
jurisdiction  over  minor  misdemeanors  and  poor-law  appeals. 

Of  police  courts  there  are  two  in  the  city  of  London,  one  held  at 
the  Mansion  House,  before  the  lord  mayor,  and  the  other  at  the 
Guildhall,  before  one  of  tlie  aldermen  ;  at  these  places  criminals  are 
examined  on  their  first  apprehension,  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a 
sufficient  charge  against  them  to  put  them  on  their  trial,  and  whether 
they  ought  to  be  imprisoned  or  admitted  to  bail,  and  minor  offences 
and  nuiaances  are  dealt  with  in  a  summary  way. 

There  are  several  small  debts'  courts,  now  named  County  Courts, 
in  the  metropolis :  viz.,  the  Whitechapel  County  Court  of  Middle- 
sex, held  at  Osbom  Street,  Whitechapel;  the  Shoreditch  County 
Court,  No.  12,  Charles  Square,  Hoxton ;  the  Bow  County  Court, 
at  Bow ;  the  Clerkenwell  County  Court,  at  Duncan  Terrace,  City 
Road;  the  Bloomsbury  County  Court,  at  Portland  Road,  Regents 
Park  ;  the  Brompton  County  Court,  at  Whitehead's  Groye,  Chel- 
sea; the  Maryiebone  County  Court,  at  the  New  Road,  opposite 
Lisson  Grove ;  the  Westminster  County  Court,  at  No.  83,  St.  Mar- 
tin's Lane ;  the  South wark  County  Court,  at  Swan  Street,  Ne wing- 
ton  ;  and  the  Lambeth  County  Court,  at  Denmark  Hill,  Camberwell. 
These  courts  hold  a  summary  jurisdiction  over  debts  and  demands  not 
exceeding  20/.;  actions  which  involve  the  title  to  land,  tolls,  fairs, 
markets,  or  fi-anchises,  or  the  validity  or  construction  of  a  will  or 
settlement,  or  malicious  prosecution,  libel,  slander,  criminal  conversa- 
tion, seduction,  or  breach  of  marriage  promise,  are  excepted  from 
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their  jurisdiction,  and  also  from  the  small  debts'  jurisdiction  of  the 
fiheriffs'  court  in  London.  They  also  have  power  to  give  possession 
of  houses  or  lands  where  the  tenancy  has  expired,  if  the  rent  or  value 
does  not  exceed  50^.  a  year,  unless  by  joint  consent.  Under  an 
Act  passed  in  1850,  the  County  Courts  have  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  superior  courts  in  debts  and  demands  .not  exceeding  501, 
The  Daily  News  gives  on  Monday  a  list  of  the  causes  before  each 
County  Court.  The  judges  are  barristers  appointed  by  the  crown. 
The  Southwark  sessions  are  held  before  the  lord  mayor,  the  alder- 
men who  have  passed  the  chair,  and  the  recorder,  four  times  a 
year.  The  Middlesex  and  other  sessions  are  held  for  their  respective 
jurisdictions  before  justices  of  the  peace  appointed  by  the  crown, 
within  Middlesex,  Westminster,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  Kent,  Essex, 
and  Surrey,  respectively.  They  transact  the  same  description  of 
business  as  the  London  sessions ;  all  the  more  serious  offences  being 
tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 

There  are  eleven  metropolitan  police  courts : — Bow  Street  Police 
Court,  at  Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden;  the  Westminster  Police  Court, 
at  Vincent  Square ;  ihe  Great  Marlborough  Street  Police  Court ;  the 
Clerkenwell  Police  Court,  at  Bagnicge  Wells  Road ;  the  Worship 
Street  Police  Court;  the  Lambeth  Police  Court,  at  Kennington  Lane; 
the  Marylebone  Police  Court;  the  Southwark  Police  Court;  3ie  Thames 
Police  Court,  at  Arbour  Square,  Stepney ;  the  Greenwich  Police  Court; 
the  Woolwich  Police  Court;  the  Hammersmith  Police  Court;  and  the 
Wandsworth  Police  Court.  At  Bow  Street  there  are  three  magistrates; 
at  each  of  the  others,  with  the  exception  of  the  Greenwich,  Woolwicli, 
Hammersmith,  and  Wandsworth  Police  Courts,  there  are  two;  and  nt 
Greenwich  and  Woolwich  there  are  two  to  the  two  courts ;  and  so  at 
Hammeremith  and  Wandsworth.  These  magistrates  are  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  are  selected  from  barrrsters.  They  have 
power  not  only  to  examine  and  commit  offenders  for  trial  or  admit 
them  to  bail,  if  their  offences  are  bailable,  but  also  to  punish  sum- 
marily  by  fine  and  imprisonment  many  minor  offences,  such  as  assaults, 
obstructions  of  the  public  thoroughfares;  also  to  order  search  for  stolen 
goods,  and  to  order  the  restoration  of  goods  stolen  or  unlawfully  ob- 
tained, to  settle  disputes  as  to  the  wages  of  bargemen  and  labourers 
who  work  on  the  Thames  or  the  adjacent  wharfs,  to  order  compenf^a- 
tion  for  wilful  damage  done  by  tenants,  to  grant  relief  on  WTongful 
seizures  for  rent,  if  a  house  or  lodging  is  held  by  week  or  month,  or 
at  a  rent  not  exceeding  15/.  a  j^ear,  to  order  the  restoration  of  goods 
not  exceeding  the  value  of  15/.,  to  order  a  house  which  is  in  a  filthy 
and  unwholesome  state  to  be  cleansed ;  to  interfere  in  all  complaints 
against  cabmen,  omnibus  drivers,  publicans,  and  policemen. 

The  police  are  a  body  of  men  appointed  to  preserve  order  and  ap- 
prehend offenders.  For  the  district  surrounding  the  city  of  London, 
and  over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitan  police  courts  ex- 
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tend,  thej  act  imder  the  direction  and  general  raperintendence  of  two 
conmusdoneTs  appointed  bj  the  crown.  Their  number  is  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  The  Commissioners  of 
Police  have  power  to  suppress  illegal  fairs,  unlicensed  theatres,  places 
used  for  fighting  or  baiting  lions,  bears,  badgers,  cochs,  doj^s,  or  other 
animals,  gaming  houses,  to  regulate  the  route  and  conduct  of  the  drivers 
of  cairagea  and  cattle  during  the  hours  of  Divine  Service  and  public 
processions. 

Eadi  policeman  is  sworn  to  act  as  a  constable  for  preser^-ing  the 
peace,  and  preventing  robberies  and  other  felonies,  and  apprehending 
offendeTs  against  the  peace.  By  the  general  law  of  the  land  they 
may  arrest,  of  their  own  authority  and  without  warrant,  any  person 
who  has  been  guilty  of  treason  or  felony,  or  whom  they  have  good 
reason  to  suspect  to  be  guilty  of  such  crime,  and  carry  him  before  a 
magistrate,  to  be  examined  and  committed  for  trial ;'  they  may  also 
srrest  any  persons  they  see  fighting  or  committing  an  assault,  and 
take  them  before  a  magistrate,  in  order  thai  Uiey  may  find  surety 
to  keep  the  peace.  Their  power  to  arrest  such  persons  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  punishment,  but  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  and 
therefore  they  can  only  take  them  whilst  they  are  fighting.  They 
have  no  power  to  arrest  after  the  quarrel  is  over.  If  a  person  has 
been  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  or  offence  less  than  a  felony,  he  most 
either  be  indicted,  or  a  complaint  sliould  be  made  to  a  magistrate, 
sod  a  warrant  obtained  under  which  he  may  be  arrested. 

A  policeman  may  also  arrest  without  warrant  any  person  whom 
he  sees  committing  certain  specific  acts  of  annoyance  in  a  public 
thoroughfare.  The  following  is  a  catalogue: — Exposing  for  sale, 
feeding,  or  foddering  a  horse,  showing  a  caravan,  shoeing  a  horse, 
breaking  a  horse,  or  repairing  a  carriage,  to  the  anno}-ance  of  the 
inhabitants  or  passengers ;  turning  loose  a  horse ;  suffering  to  be  at 
large  an  unmuzzled  ferocious  dog ;  setting  on  a  dog  to  attack,  worry, 
or  put  in  fear  any  person,  horse,  or  animal ;  causing  mischief  to  be 
done  by  cattle,  by  negligence  or  ill  usage  in  driving ;  wantonly  pelt- 
ing, driving,  or  hunting  cattle,  by  a  person  not  employed  to  drive 
them  ;  riding  on  any  part  of  a  cart,  or  on  the  horse  drawing  the 
same,  without  holding  the  reins  by  the  person  who  has  the  care 
thereof,  or  if  such  person  is  at  such  a  distance  from  the  cart  that  he 
hns  not  a  complete  control  over  the  horse ;  riding  or  driving  furiously, 
so  as  to  endanger  the  life  or  limb  of  any  person,  or  to  the  common 
danger  of  passengers ;  causing  a  cart,  public  carriage,  sledge,  truck, 
or  barrow,  to  stand  longer  than  necessary  for  taking  up  or  setting 
down  passengers;  leading  or  driving  a  horse  or  carriage  upon  the 
footway  ;  fastening  a  horse  so  that  it  stand  across  a  footway ;  rolling 
or  carrjdng  a  cask,  tub,  hoop  or  wheel,  ladder,  plank^  showboard  or 
placard,  upon  a  footway;  wilfully  disregarding  the  orders  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Police  regulating  the   route  of  carriages  during 
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Divine  Service,  or  for  preventing  obstructions  during  public  proces- 
sions;  posting   a   bill   against    a  wall,   writing  upon,  defacing,  or 
marking  a  wall,  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  or  wilfull  v 
damaging  any  part  of  a  building,  wall,  fence,  or  pale,  or  any  fixture 
or  appendage  thereunto,  or  any  tree,  shrub,  or  seat  in  any  publto 
walk  or  gulden ;    a  prostitute   or  nightwalker  loitering  or  bein^ 
in  any  thoroughfare  or  public  place  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution 
or  solicitation,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants  or  passengers  ; 
selling,  distributing,  or  exhibiting  to  public  view  any  profane,  in- 
decent, or  obscene  book,  paper,  print,  drawing,  painting,  or  repre- 
sentation,   or    singing    any   profane,    indecent,    or    obscene    &on<^ 
or  ballad,  or  writing  or  drawing  any  indecent  .  or  obscene  word, 
figure,  or  representation,  or  using  any  profane,  indecent,  or  obsceno 
language,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants ;   using  any  threaten- 
ing, abusive,  or  insulting  words  or  behaviour,  with  intent  to  provoke 
a  breach  of  the  peace,  or  whereby  a  breach  of  the  peace  may  be 
occasioned ;   blowing  a  horn,  or  using  a  noisy  instrument,  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  persons   together,  or  of  announcing  a  show  or 
entertainment,  or  of  hawking,  selling,  or  collecting  any  article,  or 
obtaining  money  or  alms ;  wantonly  discharging  a  firearm,  throwing 
a  stone  to  the  danger  of  any  person,  making  a  bonfire,  or  throwing 
or  setting  fire  to  a  firework ;   wilfully  and  wantonly  disturbing  any 
inhabitant  by  pulling  or  ringing  a  door-bell,  or  knocking  at  a  door 
without  lawful  excuse,  or  wilfully  and  unlawfully  extinguishing  the 
light  of  a  lamp ;   flying  a  kite,  or  playing  a  game  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  inhabitants  or  passengers,  or  making  or  using  a  slide  upon  ice 
or  snow  to  the  common  danger  of  passengers. 

Situations  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Stations^  where  information  of 
Bobberies^  4x;.,  ma^  be  given^  and  the  assistance  of  Police  Constables 
obtained  when  their  services  are  required. 


Local  Name  of 
Divinon. 


WhitehaU 

Westmiiuter 

St  Jaxnes'k 

St.  Mary-l»-Bone. 

Holbom 

OoTcnt  Garden... 
Finsbury 


POLICE  STATIONS. 


Great  Scotland  Yard,  Whitehall;  2,  Gardener's  Lane,  King 

Street,  Westminster. 
Eochester  Row,  Vincent  Square;  Robert's  Buildings,  Ebury 

Square,  Pimlico. 
Little  Tine  Street,  Piccadilly.' 
Mary-le-Bone  Lane;  5,  Little  Harcourt  Street ;  Hermitage 

Street,  Paddington. 
Clarke's  Buildings,  St.  Giles's ;  Hunter  Street,  Brunswick 

Square. 
84,  Bow  Street. 
Bagnigge  Wells  Road,  Clerkenwell;  Featherstone  Street, 

St  Luke'a. 
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Situations  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Stations  (continued). 


O    6 

S..2 

«*   m 

u 


Local  Name  of 
Pivision. 


POLICE  STATIONS. 


Wliitechapel., 
Stepney    


Lambeth  . 

Soathwark 
Islington  ., 


Gamberwell . 


Gkeenwich 


Hampstead 


Keniiogton. 


Wandsworth 


TD 


Kiyer  Thanes  . 


Chapel  Tard,  Spital  Square ;  Denmark  Street,  St  Geofge's^ 
Bast 

MiddUux, — Mile  Bnd  Soad;  Bromley,  Devon's  Lane; 
Wappmg,  Green  Bank ;  Shadwell«  King  David's  Lane ; 
Stepney,  Arbour  Square ;  Pophir,  Newby  Fhice.  Euex, 
— PUiistow;  Great  Ilford;  Wanstead;  Leytonstone  Boad; 
Woodford;  Loughton;  Dagenham;  Barking;  Bast  Ham; 
West  Ham;  Chad  well  Heath;  Beacontree  Heath. 

Tower  Street,  Waterloo  Road;  Eennington  Lane;  High 
Street,  near  the  Old  Church ;  Christchurch,  near  die  Old 
Church. 

Stone's  End,  Southwark;  Paradise  Street,  Botherhithe, 
lear  Hill  Pond  Bridge. 

Middlesex, — Kmgsbmd,  High  Street;  Hackney,  Church 
Street;  Hozton,  Robert  Street;  Islington,  Islington 
Gkeen;  Enfield  Highway,  Green  Street;  Stoke  New- 
ington.  Lordship  Road;  Tottenham,  near  Scotland  Green; 
Homsey;  Edmonton;  Enfield.  Herts.  —  Cheshunt. 
JBuex. — Walthamstow;  Waltham  Abbey. 

Surrey, — Walworth,  Park  House,  Lock's  Fields ;  Gamber- 
well Ghreen;  Brixton  Road;  Mitcham;  Croydon,  George 
Street;  Streatham;  Thornton  Heath;  Sutton;  Addiog- 
ton;  Canhalton. 

iTmt— Greenwich,  Bhickheath  Road ;  Woolwich,  William 
Street;  Lea  Road;  Lewisham,  Rushey  Green;  Sidcup; 
Bezley  Heath;  Bromley;  Famborough;  Beckenham; 
Shooter's  Hill;  H.  M.  Dock  Yard,  Deptford;  H.  M.  Vic- 
tualling  Yard,  Deptford ;  H.  M.  Dock  Yard,  Woolwich ; 
H.  M.  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich. 

ifu^cOMex.— Highgate,  High  Street;  Willesden,  Stone 
Bridge;  Edgeware  Road,  8  milestone;  Regent's  Park, 
52,  Albany  Street;  Kentish  Town,  Junction  Pku»; 
Hampstead,  1,  Heath  Street;  Somers  Town,  Phoenix 
Street ;  St  John's  Wood,  52,  Salisbury  Street,  Portman 
Market ;  Chipping  Bamet,  High  Street ;  Bushey,  High 
Street;  South  Mimms;  Hendon;  Finchley. 

Middlesex, — Kensington,  Church  Court;  Hammersmith, 
Brook  Green;  Brentford;  Han  well;  Hillingdon  and 
Uxbridge;  Hounslow;  Staines;  Harrow;  Ealing;  Acton; 
Harefield;  Harlington;  Stanwell. 

Middlesex, — Hampton;  Sunbury;  Chelsea,  Milman's  Row. 
Surrey. — Kingston,  London  Road ;  Epsom;  Wandsworth; 
The  Plain ;  Clapham  Common ;  Richmond,  Prince's  Street ; 
HortUke,  High  Street;  Lower  Tooting,  Salvador;  Her- 
ton;  Barnes,  Priest  Bridge. 

Blackwall;  the  Ship  "  Investigator,"  lying  off  Strand  Lane, 
Wapping. 
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In  the  city  the  police  are  under  the  control  of  a  commissioner, 
appointed  by  the  common  council,  with  the  approval  of  the  crown  ; 
and  the  number  of  constables  is  fixed  by  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  common  council.  They  have  the  same  powers  in  the  city  as 
the  metropolitan  poHce  have  within  their  district.  The  fire  police  are 
noticed  under  the  head  of  Insurance. 

Situations  of  the  OUy  Police  Stations. 

j?irtt  district Moor  Lane. 

Second  diBtrict Smithfield. 

Third  district 119,  Fleet  Street. 

Fourth  district Garlick  Lane. 

Fifth  district 57,  Fenchorch  Street 

Sixth  district '  Bishopsgate  Street. 

Chief  office,  26,  Old  Jewry. 

Public-houses,  that  is,  places  in  which  wines  and  spirits  are  sold 
by  retail,  and  the  keepers  of  them,  are  licensed  annually  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace  of  the  district  in  which  they  are  situate.  The 
same  authority  grants  licences  to  places  for  the  public  amusements  of 
music  and  dancmg.  Beer  may  be  sold  by  retail  under  a  licence 
granted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Excise,  and  in  this  respect  there 
is  a  distinction,  some  beersellers  being  licensed  to  sell  beer  to  be 
drunk  on  the  premises,  and  others  licensed  to  sell  beer  which  must 
not  be  drunk  on  the  premises.  To  obtain  the  first  tbe  applicant 
must  pay  the  tax  for  the  licence,  and  obtain  a  certificate  of  good 
character,  signed  by  six  rated  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  and  certiBed 
by  one  of  the  overseers.  To  obtain  the  other  he  has  only  to  pay  the 
tax. 

Onmibuscs,  hackney-coaches,  and  cabs,  are  under  the  control  of 
the  commissioners  of  police,  who  grant  licences  and  tickets  to 
omnibuses,  hackney-coaches,  cabs,  their  drivers  and  conductors, 
and  the  attendants  at  the  cab-stands,  called  watermen.  Every  car- 
riage and  man  has  a  number,  which  it  is  compulsory  to  exhibit  con- 
spicuously. 

The  number  of  omnibuses  running  daily  is  said  to  be  3000,  em- 
plo3ring  30,000  horses.  It  is  reckoned  they  carry  persons  to  the 
extent  of  300,000,000  of  times. 

The  buildings  of  London  and  its  vicinity  are  under  the  supervision 
of  three  architects,  called  Ofiicial  Referees,  and  others  called  District 
Surveyors.  No  new  building,  or  party  wall,  can  be  erected  without 
informing  the  district  surveyor,  who  superintends  the  building,  and 
sees  that  the  walls  are  of  proper  thickness  and  construction.  He  is 
also  bound  to  report  buildings  which  are  ruinous  and  dangerous  to 
passengers,  and  the  mayor  and  aldermen  in  London,  and  the  over- 
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seezB  of  the  parish  elsewhere,  may  pnll  it  down  if  the  owner  neglects 
to  do  so. 

The  sewers  in  London  are  kept  in  order  by  commissioners  of 
sewers,  appointed  by  the  corporation.  Those  in  the  surrounding 
&nct8  by  commissioners  of  sewers,  empowered  by  a  commission 
from  the  crown.  The  powers  and  duties  of  each  set  of  commis- 
sioners are  defined  by  acts  of  parliament.  They  have  authority  to 
compel  the  proper  drainage  of  houses. 

Hie  commissioners  of  sewers  in  London  repair  the  streets.  In  the 
other  puts  of  the  metropolis  this  is  done  by  commissioners,  or  sur- 
Terors,  chosen  hy  the  parishioners. 

As  there  is  no  municipal  authority  for  the  whole  metropolis,  or  the 
Kveral  portions  of  it,  except  the  city  of  London,  the  functions  else- 
^^wre  exercised  by  the  inhabitants  or  their  representatives  are  mostly 
^ttuped  by  boards  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  government, 
f^os  the  police  is  under  the  commissioners  of  police ;  sewers,  under 
the  commissioners  of  sewers ;  sanitary  arrangements  and  cemeteries, 
oader  the  board  of  health ;  turnpike  roads,  under  the  commissioners 
o(  roads ;  public  buildings  and  improvements,  under  the  board  of 
vorkfl. 

The  poor  law,  and  management  of  the  paving,  cleansing,  and 
lighting,  are  still  in  the  bands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parishes,  or 
onions  of  parishes,  or  districts  of  them,  and  their  representatives, 
'the  most  inaportant  of  these  assemblies  are  the  vestries  of  Mary- 
iebone  and  St«  Pancras,  which  have  among  their  members  peers  and 
members  of  parliament. 

Potttd  Mediations. — The  postal  arrangements  of  London  have 
Been  so  extensively  imitated,  tliat  they  present  no  difference  from 
^ose  of  other  capitals,  except  in  their  vastness.  The  centre  is  the 
Genera]  Post  Office,  in  Sl  Martin  s-le- Grand,  Cheapside,  seated  on  an 
^cient  collegiate  establishment,  once  a  sanctuary  for  murderers  and 
thieves.  The  branch  offices,  on  a  smaller  scale,  are  Lombard  Street 
(the  old  general  post-office)  for  the  city,  Charing  Cross,  Old  Caven- 
^h  Street,  and  Bkckman  Street,  Southwark.  In  each  of  the 
principal  thoroughfares,  and  in  every  district  at  convenient  distances, 
^^ceiving  houses  are  kept  by  shopkeepers.  Their  situation  is  indi- 
cated by  an  inscription  attached  to  the  nearest  gas-lamp. 

Per  the  metropolitan  purposes  of  the  Post  Office,  London  consists 
of  two  districts— a  circle  of  ^ree  miles  around  the  General  Post  Office, 
^d  all  beyond  the  three-mile  circle,  which  latter  is  suburban,  and  has 
fewer  and  later  deliveries  of  letters. 

The  receiving  houses  may  be  considered  as  complete  for  all  pur- 
poses of  the  visitor  as  the  General  Post  Office.  They  all  sell  postage 
»tainp«  of  Icf.,  2</.,  Bdy  8cf.,  and  !«.,  for  the  prepayment  of  letters, 
and  they  take  chaise  of  all  letters  and  nevropapers  for  every  part  of 
^^<i  world.     Only  certain  district  receiving  houses  grant  and  pay 
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money  orders  for  the  remittance  of  money  to  any  part  of  the  islands. 
The  post-offices  do  not,  as  abroad,  receive  subscriptions  for  news- 
papers; that  is  the  business  of  the  uewsvender.  The  receiving 
houses  close  earlier  tlian  the  branch  post-offices,  and  these  earlier 
than  the  General  Post  Office ;  so  that  in  case  of  any  delay,  or  the 
necessity  of  posting  a  letter  late,  the  General  Post  Office  is  the  last 
resource. 

The  minute  and  recent  details  of  post-office  regulations  cannot  here 
be  given ;  for  those  we  must  refer  to  the  Post-Office  London  Direc- 
tory, which  is  a  complete  guide  to  the  individualities  of  the  world  of 
London,  and  which  should  always  be  resorted  to  by  the  stranger  for 
any  information.     It  is  to  be  found  in  every  place  of  public  resort. 

Letters,  if  properly  prepaid  with  stamps,  can  (with  the  exception 
of  some  few  foreign  places)  be  dropped  into  the  box  of  the  receiving 
houses  without  trouble  or  inquiry.  When  once  in,  the  postmaster 
has  no  power  to  deliver  them  back  again  on  any  plea  or  pretence,  as 
they  are  under  charge  of  the  establishment  for  delivery  to  the  address. 
If  the  letter  contains  articles  of  value  (not  provided  for  by  a  money 
order),  it  may  be  registered,  when  a  fee  of  sixpence  is  charged,  and 
a  receipt  is  given  for  it.  The  address  on  a  letter  should  be  distinct 
and  legible,  and  with  the  post-town  clearly  marked.  The  stamp  is 
pasted  on  the  right-hand  upper  comer,  for  the  convenience  of  obli- 
teration in  the  Post  Office.  To  save  trouble  in  making  up  letters, 
stamped  envelopes  can  be  bought  at  the  receiving  houses,  and  which 
require  no  wax  or  wafers,  as  they  have  an  adhesive  seal. 

As,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  of  the  establishment,  robberies  of 
letters  containing  valuables  are  occasionally  committed  by  its  em- 
ployees, it  is  recommended  always  to  register  such  letters ;  but  it  is 
far  preferable  to  send  a  money  order,  which  is  only  payable  to  the 

})erson  in  whose  name  it  is  given,  and  who  can  be  identified  by  the 
ocal  postmaster.  This  order,  if  stolen,  is  of  no  good  to  the  thief. 
There  is  a  money-order  office  in  every  market  town.  Very  small 
amounts  may  be  remitted  in  postage  stamps. 

Persons  should  be  very  particular  as  to  the  weight  of  their  letters, 
as  the  receiving  houses  are  not  supplied  with  weighing  apparatus  by 
the  government,  and  even  when  weighed  by  them,  the  letter  is  some- 
times found  overweight  in  the  General  Post  Office,  and  double  postage 
becomes  payable  by  the  receiver  of  the  letter.  The  English  scale  be- 
gins with  half  an  ounce,  for  which  the  charge  is  one  penny,  and  then 
goes  on  by  ounces,  for  each  of  which  two-pence  is  charged.  The 
scale  for  foreign  letters  is  sometimes  a  quarter  of  an  ounce.  The  half 
ounce  will  take  within  an  envelope  a  sheet  and  a  half  of  quarto-post 
paper,  or  three  sheets  of  note  paper. 

In  writing  a  letter,  the  full  address  of  the  sender  should  be  care- 
fully written  within  it,  for  the  information  of  his  correspondent,  and 
of  the  dead-letter  office,  in  case  of  need. 
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Newspapers,  that  is,  stamped  publications,  go  post  free  all  over 
tbese  islands,  most  of  the  colonies,  the  United  States,  France,  and 
many  ooantries  of  Enrope.  In  some  cases  of  foreign  dispatch  they 
must  be  prepaid.  Many  periodicals  publish  a  stamped  edition  for 
transmission  by  post.  Newspapers  sent  within  the  three-mile  circle 
are  charged  one  penny.  The  address,  but  nothing  else,  may  be  written 
on  the  newspaper,  or  on  an  envelope  open  at  both  ends.  Any  com- 
munication written  on  a  newspaper  is  charged  with  heavy  postage. 
Care  shonld  be  taken  the  newspaper  is  well  secured,  as  it  may  burst 
open  in  the  Post  Office,  and  the  address  be  lost.  Newspapers  may 
be  sent  at  any  time,  except  for  foreign  dispatch,  when  it  must  be 
within  seven  days  of  publication. 

Parliamentary  reports  and  documents,  and  those  of  the  colonial 
Icgislatares,  may  be  sent  of  any  weight,  and  at  lower  rates  of  charge. 
Pamphlets  and  books  may  be  sent  at  low  rates  of  charge.  All  these 
most  be  left  open,  and  be  without  writing  on  them,  other  than  the 
address. 

Small  parcels  are  taken  by  the  Post  Office  at  reduced  rates,  but  it 
is  not  wise  to  send  articles  which  may  break,  or  which  stain,  as  the 
Post  Office  will  detain  them. 

Prices  current,  and  commercial  and  shipping  lists,  are  sent  at 
redaced  rates,  although  not  stamped  as  newspapers. 

Letters  sent  unstamped  or  unpaid  cause  double  postage  to  be  levied. 

Persons  coming  to  reside  in  London  should  take  care  to  communi- 
cate their  address  precisely  to  their  correspondents,  including  the 
number  of  the  house.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  many  streets  in 
London  have  the  same  name,  as  King  Street,  Queen  Street,  and  so 
forth.  If  a  money  order  is  to  be  sent,  the  name  of  the  nearest 
money  order  receiving  house  should  be  communicated.  Strangers, 
when  settled  down,  can  communicate  their  address  to  the  General 
Post  Office,  which  will  assist  in  forwarding  any  ill-directed  letters. 

In  case  of  any  overcharge  or  other  mistake,  the  envelope  should  be 
kept  and  produced  at  the  General  Post  Office.  Applications  for  letters 
missing  should  be  made  to  the  Bead-Letter  Office,  General  Post  Office. 

Persons  should  be  careful  to  send  to  their  correspondents  and  the 
Post  Office  any  change  of  address,  as  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  the 
chance  of  letters  being  redirected  and  forwarded,  and  such  letters 
are  charged  one  penny. 

On  the  delivery  of  a  registered  letter  the  receiver  must  sign  a 
receipt  tendered  by  the  letter  carrier. 

Foreign  and  ship  letters  for  persons  whose  residences  are  not 
known  are  announced  in  a  list  hung  up  daily  in  the  hall  of  the 
General  Post  Office.  Persons  writing  their  addresses  opposite  to  their 
names  will  receive  their  letters  on  the  following  morning. 

The  impressions  on  the  letters  are  a  peculiar  shape  (according  to 
the  ooontry)  and  number  (assigned  to  each  local  post-office)  for  ob« 
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literating  the  stamp,  an  impression,  with  the  date  of  postage  and  the 
name  of  the  post  town,  and  a  circular  mark  of  the  General  Post  Office, 
in  red  ink,  with  the  word  **  paid,"  and  the  date  of  delivery.  If  un- 
paid the  circular  mark  is  on  the  back  in  black  or  red  ink.  These 
marks  serve  to  show  whether  there  has  been  any  delay  in  posting  a 
letter,  and  should  be  examined  in  case  of  doubt  or  dispute. 

It  is  most  desirable  a  letter  carrier  should  not,  on  any  account,  be 
kept  waiting  when  delivering  a  letter,  as  thereby  the  whole  delivery 
is  delayed,  and  if  this  were  to  be  done  extensively  the  personal  ineon- 
venience  would  become  very  great  If  a  foreign  or  other  unpaid 
letter  is  expected,  change  for  payment  should  be  given  to  the  servant 
beforehand,  so  as  to  prevent  tlie  postman  from  being  delayed. 

For  the  conveyance  of  parcels  within  the  metropolis  there  is  a 
joint-stock  establishment,  called  the  Parcels'  Delivery  Company, 
which  has  receiving  houses  in  every  district. 

Country  parcels  must  be  sent  to  the  offices  of  the  great  carriers  at 
the  railway  stations ;  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks,  Gresham  Street ; 
Bull  and  Mouth,  St.  Martin's-le-Graud ;  Spread  Eagle,  Graceehurch 
Street ;  Golden  Cross,  Charing  Cross ;  George  and  Blue  Boar,  HoU 
bom ;  Saracen  8  Head,  Skinner  Street,  Snow  Hill ;  Cross  Keys, 
Wood  Street ;  Spread  Eagle,  Regent  Circus ;  Green  Man  and  Still, 
Oxford  Street ;  Peacock,  Islington  ;  White-Horse  Cellar,  Piccadilly  ; 
White  Horse,  Fetter  Lane;  Bolt-in-Tun,  Fleet  Street j  and  Belle 
Sauvaffe,  Ludgate  Hill,  &c. 

Full  information,  as  to  sending  parcels  and  luggage,  is  contained  in 
the  Post-Office  Direotoiy,  under  the  head  of  Conveyance  Directory. 

Banking— ^an)b  of  England, — Banking,  after  the  escpnlsion  of  the 
Jews  and  the  decline  of  the  Lombards,  was  carried  on  in  London  by  the 
goldsmiths  as  a  part  of  their  business  during  the  seventeenth  cen* 
tury,  but  by  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  it  had  become  a 
distinct  business.  Its  chief  seat  has  been  for  hundreds  of  years  in 
Lombard  Street,  and  the  settlement  of  the  great  medieval  money- 
lenders is  further  commemorated  by  the  arms  of  Lombardy  being 
still  the  ensigns  of  the  pawnbrokers  in  the  form  of  three  golden 
bezants  or  balls. 

The  issue  of  paper-money  in  London  is  now  restricted  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  though  formerly  goldsmith's  notes  circulated.  Some  of 
the  banks,  however,  issue  for  the  Continent  circular  letters  of  credit, 
and  many  of  the  bankers  carry  on  a  large  business  as  agents  in 
London  for  the  country  banks,  issuing  paper-money. 

The  ordinary  banking  business  of  taking  care  of  money  and  lending 
it  out  is  carried  on  by  the  Bank  of  England,  the  private  bankers,  and 
the  joint-stock  banks.  Elsewhere  in  this  island,  as  iu  many  countries, 
banking  is  in  the  hands  of  joint-stock  companies,  but  until  a  late  date 
the  Bank  of  England  was  allowed  a  monopoly  in  London  against  the 

"blishment  of  any  banking  company,  and  thereby  virtually  a  mono- 
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]x>l7  WM  giren  to  private  banking.  The  private  bankers  still  have 
the  chief  bnsineas,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  world  will  be  found  so 
many  and  such  powerfal^firms,  some  of  which  date  from  the  17th 
century,  and  were  sufferers  by  the  confiscation  of  their  property  in 
what  was  called  the  closing  of  the  exchequer  in  the  Tower  by 
Charles  II.  Stone,  Martin,  and  Stone  chum  to  be  the  successors  of 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  great  capitalist  of  Elizabeth's  day.  Child's 
dates  from  1663,  Hoare's  from  1680,  and  Snow's  from  1685. 
Ten  others  (Coutts',  Glyn's,  Drummond's,  Barclay's,  Fuller's,  Gosling's, 
Hsnkey's,  Robarts',  Smith's,  and  Willis's)  were  in  existence  be- 
fore 1765.  These  bankers  of  London  have  given  members  to  the 
peers,  and  have  always  had  many  members  in  the  other  House,  but 
s  characteristic  not  least  honourable  is  their  large  contributions  to  the 
cbarities  of  the  metropolis.  The  banks  are  distributed  into  three  classes, 
the  City,  the  West  End,  and  the  Smithfield  banks.  The  City  banks 
carry -on  all  the  business  of  banking,  are  agents  for  the  country  banks, 
and  discount  bills ;  the  West  End  are  chiefly  limited  to  the  deposit 
of  money ;  and  the  Smithfield  banks  carry  on  the  transactions  of  the 
farmers,  cattle  dealers  and  butchers  on  market  day. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  great  end  of  London  banking  is  to  econo- 
mise coin  by  using  it  as  little  as  possible.  Cheques  or  drafts  on  the 
banks  are  given  in  payment,  and  here  is  brought  into  play  a  most 
interesting  and  it  may  be  said,  a  wonderful  institution  in  the  shape  of 
the  Clearing  House.  This  is  an  ofRce  in  Lombard  Street,  belonging 
to  private  banks,  and  from  which  they  exclude  the  joint-stock  banks. 
To  evade  the  operations  of  the  stamp  duties  a  cheque  is  always  drawn 
to  A.  B.  **  or  bearer,"  whereby  a  hazard  is  incurred,  as  if  stolen  or 
picked  up  ^*  the  bearer,"  whoever  he  may  be,  can  demand  payment. 
The  ingenuity  of  the  trader  here  steps  in  to  baffle  the  government. 
As  most  traders  have  bankers,  and  thieves  have  not,  a  cheque  is 
what  is  called  ^^  crossed "  that  is  to  say,  the  name  of  the  banker  of 
the  payee  is  written  "  a-cross"  it,  or  if  this  is  not  known  two  lines 
are  drawn  across  it  with  the  words  ^'  &  Co.,"  leaving  the  payee  to 
fill  in  a  banker's  name.  Thus  the  cheque  must  be  presented  through 
a  banker.  Now,  suppose  that  a  cheque  on  Smith,  Payne  and  Co.,  is 
given  to  a  customer  of  Robarts,  Curtis  and  Co.,  these  latter  do  not 
send  to  Smith's  house  and  get  money  for  it,  but  they  send  it  to  the 
clearing  house.  There  each  banker  has  a  desk,  and  at  fixed  times 
in  the  day  he  sends  in  to  each  of  the  other  bankers  a  list  of  all 
cheques  payable,  receiving  a  like  list  in  return.  Thus  Smith's  and 
Robarts'  nave  only  to  settle  the  balance  of  their  respective  lists,  but 
even  here  the  matter  does  not  rest,  for,  although  Robarts'  may  be 
indebted  on  the  balance  to  Smith's,  yet  as  Robarts'  may  have  more 
than  the  balance  owing  from  (say)  Attwood's  a  general  clearing  takes 
place  through  the  superintendent  of  the  clearing  house,  and  the  final 
settlement  of  a  day's  transactions  to  the  amount  of  millions  is  com- 
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monly  effected  by  the  payment  in  cash  of  a  few  pounds,  and  of  a 
bundle  of  notes.  The  day's  transactions  often  amount  to  5,000,000/., 
and  3^  per  cent,  is  the  average  amount  of  bank  notes  used.  Thebanker 
is  thus  able  to  keep  a  smaller  stock  of  bank  notes,  that  is  a  smaller 
balance,  and  thereby  to  gain  interest.  Many  of  the  brokers  and 
mercantile  firms  likewise  benefit,  who  have  on  particular  days  to  pay 
and  receive  large  amounts  in  checks,  as  both  pa3rments  and  receipts 
meet  at  the  same  time,  and  the  balance,  which  was  in  their  banker's 
hands  on  the  night  before,  remains  undisturbed. 

The  practice  of  clearing  is  said  to  be  above  a  century  old ;  the 
bankers  employing  clerks,  named  "  clearers,"  who  used  to  settle  their 
accounts  on  the  top  of  a  post,  or  upon  one  another's  backs  in  Lom- 
bard Street,  and  very  often  resorted  to  one  banking  house  which  had 
a  large  recess  in  the  window,  which  they  found  very  convenient ;  but 
the  house  in  question  found  just  the  opposite,  and  their  noise  made 
such  a  hindrance  to  business  that,  as  it  is  said,  they  were  often  sum- 
marily turned  out.  This  led  to  a  house  being  taken  in  1810,  and 
the  organization  of  a  system  admirable  in  its  simple  arrangements, 
and  which  has  since  been  adopted  by  the  railway  companies. 
Printed  forms  are  used  throughout,  those  of  debtors  being  in  red, 
and  those  of  creditors  in  black. 

By  the  rapid  passage  of  cheques  the  labour  of  the  banker  is  econo- 
mised, but  by  the  system  of  bill  broking  his  balances  are  pared  down. 
The  customer  keeps  with  the  banker  such  a  steady  balance  as  is  con- 
sidered to  be  enough  to  remunerate  him  for  the  trouble  of  keeping  the 
account,  but  moneys  beyond  this  balance  are  lent  at  short  dates  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  or  to  bill  brokers.  The  Stock  Exchange  is 
greatly  fed  by  these  loans,  which  are  made  from  fixed  period  to  fixed 
period  called  ^'  account  days,"  on  the  deposit  of  English  or  foreign 
stock,  bonds,  or  shares.  At  the  '^account  day"  the  money  may 
either  be  drawn  in  or  "continued"  till  the  next  "account  day." 
These  "  account  days,"  which  are  likewise  the  times  for  settling  other 
transactions  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  give  a  great  deal  of  work  to  the 
clearing  house,  and,  without  the  latter  establishment,  could  with 
difficulty  be  got  through.  Those  who  want  their  money  lent  out  for 
a  long  fixed  date,  or  a  very  short  date  as  a  few  days,  or  an  uncertain 
time,  that  is  upon  demand  or  ^^  call,"  deposit  it  with  a  bill  broker, 
who  gives  them  a  parcel  of  first-rate  bills.  Bill  broking,  in  which 
the  great  house  of  Gurney  in  Lombard  Street  have  the  pre-eminence, 
it  will  be  seen  is  only  a  variety  of  banking.  The  West  End 
bankers  and  country  bankers,  as  well  as  private  individuals,  invest 
their  spare  funds  with  the  bill  broker,  to  whom  the  first-class  mer- 
chant applies  for  discount,  and  it  is  the  bill  broker  who  regulates  the 
rate  of  interest  for  the  whole  mercantile  world.  Although  the  Bank 
of  England  publishes  from  time  to  time  a  notice  of  the  rate  at  which 
it  lends  money  at  interest,  yet  this  rate  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
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hm  broker  for  first-class  bills,  and  is  regulated  by  tbe  compeiition  of 
ti>e  bin  bioker.  As  the  banks  in  the  agricultural  districts  send  to  the 
\Si  broker  to  deposit  money  for  which  they  have  little  demand,  so  the 
knks  in  tbe  manufacturing  districts  send  to  him  bills.  These  are 
"rediscomited''  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  charged  to  the  manfacturer, 
ttd  diereby  tbe  country  banks  make  a  profit. 

Besides  tbe  clearing  house  which  tbey  have  in  common,  tbe 
liinkers  employ  a  solicitor  and  detectiye  police  for  the  prosecution  of 
those  who  embezzle  from  them  or  forge  upon  them. 

Many  of  tbe  prirate  bankers  are  connected  with  brewing  finns,  and 
tboQgh  tbem  banking  is  extended  to  the  lower  classes.  The  pub- 
^^eaos  are  tbe  treasurers  of  many  of  the  mechanics,  and  from  the 
pabiican  the  brewer's  clerk  collects  whatever  moneys  he  has  in  hand, 
^  pays  it  in  to  the  bankers.  By  this  means  the  hoarding  of  money 
ai  London  is  very  much  limited. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  a  London  bank  is  the  ^^  strong  room,"  that  is 

*  fire-proof  vault  well  secured,  in  which  the  property  of  the  customers 
^  be  kept.  Here,  at  tbe  West  End  bankers,  are  the  plate  chests 
^  ^e  prince  piled  up  during  absence  from  town  or  until  wanted  for 

•  great  banquet,  but  the  "  strong-room"  of  a  city  bank  is  a  scene  of 
^oess.  Not  only  are  there  the  chests  of  deeds  and  securities  be- 
n>Dging  to  the  great  capitalist,  but  the  stock-in-trade  of  tbe  smaller 
apitahst  Each  morning  a  number  of  members  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
^^>nge  and  of  Lloyd's  pour  into  the  city  to  pursue  their  avocations. 
^fy  have  neither  office  nor  clerk,  and  yet  they  carry  on  large  trans- 
^ons.  At  the  beginning  of  business  the  small  tin-box  with  cash 
^d  securities  is  carried  off  to  the  scene  of  business  and  again  care- 
ioily  returned  in  the  evening,  while  the  papers  and  books  are  locked 
^P  in  a  small  drawer,  which  is  rented. 

Any  one  can  set  up  a  private  bank  without  capital  if  he  can  get 
^y  one  to  trust  him,  but  tbe  joint-stock  bank  affords  the  guarantee 
of  a  large  paid-up  capital  and  of  a  list  of  shareholders  who  are  fur- 
w^er  responsible  to  the  full  extent  of  their  fortunes  for  any  loss  sus- 
^ned  by  their  customers.  The  joint-stock  banks  have  only  been 
^blished  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  of  the  law  within  the 
I^  twenty  years,  but  they  are  constantly  advancing.  Whereas 
uie  private  banks  pay  no  interest  on  deposits,  several  of  the  joint- 
ftock  banks  do  allow  a  small  interest.  There  is  little  that  is  peculiar 
J»  the  joint-stock  banks  apart  from  their  organization.  They  have 
1^^  and  fine  buildings,  and  a  staff  of  well-trained  officers.  The 
exertions  of  Mr.  Gilbart  and  of  the  late  Mr.  Jopling,  the  founders  of 
the  joint-stock  bank  system,  have  been  the  means  of  promoting  the 
technical  study  of  banking  and  the  sciences  connected  with  it,  and  of 
^in^Diiig  a  useful  periodical  called  the  Banker's  Magazine,  besides 
occasionally  supporting  other  periodicals,  and  forming  a  bankuig 
^^t^Tature.     The  London  and  Westminster  is  a  good  example  of  a 
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joint-stook  l>ank.     Most  of  the  joint^itoek  banks  have  branches  in 
geTeial  parts  of  the  metropolis. 

The  Irish  and  colonial  joint-stock  banks  have  their  head  offices  in 
London,  but  the  latter  are  not  allowed  by  their  charters  to  carry  on 
independent  bnsiness  here.  These  establishments  absorb  a  large 
amount  of  capital,  and  the  shareholders  are  commonly  protected  by 
eharter  against  further  liability. 

There  are  very  large  establishments,  which  elsewhere  are  under* 
stood  as  banks,  which  here  stand  in  an  anomalous  character.  A 
stranger  thinks  of  Messrs.  Rothschild  as  among  the  first  bankers,  a 
Londoner  ne^er  thinks  of  them  as  such.  The  Messrs.  Rothschild 
have  their  great  establishment  in  a  large  building  in  St.  Swithin's 
Lane.  Here  they  pay  the  dividends  of  the  several  foreign  loans  for 
which  they  are  contractors,  and  carry  on  their  business  in  the  remit- 
tance of  money  to  the  continent.  The  Messrs.  Baring  carry  on  a 
like  business  for  the  New  World,  though  they  likewise  carry  on 
more  extensive  mercantile  transactions.  Messrs.  Ricardo  (Spfinish) ; 
Bischoffsheim  and  GoldRchmidt;  and  King  (Brasilian)  are  among 
the  other  agents  of  foreign  states.  The  Portuguese  and  Mexican 
governments  have  offices  of  their  own,  called  Financial  Agencies,  for 
the  transaction  of  their  business.  Many  of  the  greatest  capitalists^ 
whose  reputation  is  universal  and  whose  names  are  to  be  found  to 
whole  loans,  as  the  Baron  de  Goldsmid,  Mr,  John  Attwood,  and  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore,  have  no  offices. 

The  savings  banks  receive  the  savings  of  the  small  tradesmen  and 
middle  classes,  and  these  institutions  have  a  greater  development  in 
London  than  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  difference  between 
the  government  rate  of  interest  and  that  allowed  to  the  depositors 
affords  liberal  salaries  to  the  actuaries  and  the  clerks,  and  as  the 
banks  are  few,  and  the  deposits  large,  they  have  generally  good 
buildings.  The  London  Provident  Institution,  Bloomfield  Street, 
Moorfields,  is  a  very  good  example  of  these  establishments.  There 
are  about  thirty  of  these  banks  in  London,  with  4,000,000/.  of 
deposits.  Considerable  business  is  likewise  done  by  them  in  the  sale 
of  government  annuities.  A  penny  bank  was  established  in  1849 
for  the  deposit  of  still  smaller  savings. 

The  banks  in  London  do  not  provide  accommodation  for  the  small 
shopkeepers,  any  more  than  they  do  for  the  working  classes ;  hence 
not  only  savings  banks,  but  loan  societies  and  pawnbrokipg,  are 
found  in  the  metropolis,  carrying  on  operations  on  a  great  scale. 
Loan  societies  are,  of  late  years,  regulated  by  an  act  of  parliament. 
They  are  commonly  formed  by  small  tradesmen,  and  held  in  public 
houses,  and  lend  sums  of  from  1/.  upwards,  on  the  security  of  two 
or  more  persons  besides  the  borrower,  receiving  back  the  advance  in 
weekly  or  monthly  instalments.  They  make  a  charge  fo^  the  book 
of  eonditioRS,  and  for  inquiriat  into  Uie  ehaiaeter  of  borrower  and 
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aeearities.  In  1846  thirty-nine  loan  Rooieties  were  returned  to 
parliaxnent,  which  granted  11,860  loans ;  but  these  are  only  a  small 
part  of  the  whole.  There  are  a  few  charities  which  lend  money 
without  interest,  or  on  low  terms,  but  in  a  town  so  great  it  is  fonnd 
the  fmodulent  reap  more  benefit  irom  such  institutions  than  the 
deserving. 

Pawnbvokine  is  not  authorized  to  be  carried  on  by  large  bodies, 
and  therefore  it  is  a  private  trade,  there  being  no  large  M<m1e  de 
PiStS.  The  pawnbrokers  pay  a  yearly  stamp  duty  for  a  licence,  and 
their  rates  of  interest  are  regulated  by  act  of  parliament.  Among 
the  Tery  poorest  classes  the  pawnbroker  is  competed  with  by  the  doUy^ 
ikopkeeper,  who,  under  a  sham  sale,  lends  a  few  pence,  giving  back 
the  articles  at  a  higher  price.     There  are  no  statistics  of  this  trade. 

The  tallyman  sells  goods  of  all  kinds  to  the  working  classes,  at 
their  own  houses,  sending  an  agent  weekly  to  receive  payment  by 
instafaBents,  which  constitute  a  laige  price.  Although  legitimate 
sooommodation  is  afforded  by  the  tally  system,  yet  in  most  cases  the 
means  of  the  working  classes  are  absorbed  by  the  tallyman,  the 
pawnbroker,  and  the  publican.  A  new  dress  or  piece  of  furniture  is 
boaght  of  the  tallyman ;  before  it  is  fully  paid  for  it  is  pledged  to  the 
pawnbroker,  and  another  account  opened  with  the  tallyman. 

The  Bonk  of  England,  in  Threadneedle  Street,  is  the  great  mone- 
tary institution  of  the  country.  Like  so  many  other  establishments 
in  England,  although  performing  public  Amctions,  it  is  not  under 
government  control.  The  scheme  for  it  was  projected  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Patarson,  and  in  1694  William  III.  granted  a  charter.  From  that 
time  it  has  been  in  operation  as  the  government  bank,  and  has  at 
length  acquired  a  monopoly,  now  spreading  over  the  country,  of  the 
issue  of  paper  money  in  the  metropolis.  The  whole  capital,  origin- 
ally 1,200,000/.,  and  now  14,553,000/.,  has  been  lent  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  is  in  their  hands.  The  charter  is  always  granted  by  par- 
liament for  a  short  term  only  as  a  lease  liable  to  be  resumed,  or 
given  with  new  conditions,  as  the  last  time  in  1844.  Although  the 
private  banking  transactions  are  on  a  large  scale,  yet  they  are  subsi- 
diary to  the  others'  transactions,  and  the  bankers  and  brokers  success- 
fully compete.  The  Bank,  at  times,  discounts  largely,  but  its  own 
exigencies  and  those  of  the  government  have  often  prevented  it  from 
doing  justice  to  commercial  interests.  The  rate  of  interest  first 
charged  was  from  4^  to  6  per  cent. ;  but  this  was  reduced,  and  has 
seldom  gone  beyond  5  per  cent.,  except  in  August,  1847,  when  it 
was,  for  a  short  time,  raised  to  7  per  cent  The  Bank,  from  time  to 
time,  gives  notice  of  the  rates  and  dates  at  which  it  will  lend  money 
on  funded  securities  and  on  bills,  but  it  no  longer  regulates  the 
money  market.  The  Bank  has  been  more  than  once  in  difficulties, 
as  in  war  time  the  government  drains  the  bullion  from  it,  and  in 
times  of  bad  harvest  bullion  gees  abroad  to  pay  for  the  sudden 
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import  of  foreign  corn.  In  1696,  it  suspended  payments  of  its  notes, 
which  were  quoted  at  14  discount;  in  1797,  the  goyemment,  by  the 
Bank  Restriction  Act,  forbade  it  from  paying  its  notes  in  gold,  and  this 
restriction  was  kept  on  until  1819  (Feel's  Bill) ;  in  1826,  the  govemmen t 
authorized  it  to  issue  temporarily  1/.  notes  to  meet  the  panic;  and  in 
1847,  to  exceed  its  issues,  but  this  authority  was  not  acted  upon. 
The  notes  of  the  Bank  were  originally  for  large,  and  sometimes  irre- 
gular amounts,  paid  by  instalments;  but  in  1759  the  limit,  which 
bad  been  20/.,  was  brought  down  to  10/.,  and  in  1793  to  51.  From 
1797  one-pound  notes  were  constantly  issued  till  Peel's  Bill.  Since 
that  time  the  lowest  notes  are  for  5/.  From  the  issue  of  notes, 
allowances  for  paying  the  interest  on  the  national  debt,  profits  on 
bullion,  and  ordinary  banking  sources,  the  Bank  derives  its  income* 
In  1695,  the  dividend  was  9  per  cent. ;  but  this,  in  the  last  century, 
was  seldom  more  than  5  per  cent. ;  but  from  the  time  of  the  French 
war  it  has  risen,  and  is  now  kept  at  7  per  cent.,  with  occasional 
bonuses.  To  uphold  this  dividend  the  Bank  has  always  a  large 
reserve  called  the  Rest.  The  stockholders  choose  the  court,  which 
consists  of  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  twenty-four  directors, 
the  governor  holding  4000/.  stock,  the  deputy-governor  3000/.,  and 
the  directors  2000/.  Until  very  lately  the  direction  had  fallen  into 
much  disrepute,  for  private  bankers  being  held  ineligible,  and  great 
capitalists  not  caring  for  the  trouble  and  responsibility,  it  was  filled 
up  by  a  clique  of  jobbers,  who  recommended  a  house  list  of  candi- 
dates. These  men  had  profited  by  the  political  and  other  circum- 
stances during  the  war,  to  raise  themselves  prominently  into  notice, 
living  at  a  high  rate,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  living  upon  the  public. 
They  were  called  "  lives  and  fortunes'  men,"  because  to  uphold  the 
Pitt  administration  they  had  got  up  a  memorial  pledging  dieir  lives 
and  fortunes  in  its  support,  their  fortunes  being  then  very  problema- 
tical, and  a  subject  of  derision  to  men  of  substance.  This  clique  was 
severely  shaken  in  1825 ;  but  of  late  years  the  failures  of  governors 
and  deputy-governors,  paying  only  half-a-crown  in  the  pound,  be- 
came so  numerous  as  to  induce  the  holders  of  Bank  Stock  to  purge 
the  direction.  This  court  of  directors  assembles  in  the  Bank  Parlour, 
and  has  the  undisturbed  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation, 
as  it  is  a  rule  with  the  proprietors  in  their  quarterly  courts  not  to 
discuss  any  details  of  the  business.  The  governor  and  the  deputy- 
governor  carry  on  the  negotiations  with  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, or  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  court  receive  about 
8000/.  yearly,  and  have  under  them  a  staff  of  a  thousand  officers, 
clerks,  porters,  and  messengers.  The  establishment  is  liberally 
remunerated,  with  a  regular  system  of  promotion,  a  superannuation 
fund,  guarantee  fund,  and  library,  so  that  the  appointment  of  a  bank 
clerk,  if  not  brilliant,  is  solid.  In  war  time  a  battalion  of  volunteers 
was  formed  from  the  establishment,  and  armed  from  the  armoury 
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vithin  the  walls,  and  in  times  of  civil  commotion  the  staff  is  liahle  to 
he  called  on  for  the  defence  of  the  Bank.  In  the  daytime  there  is 
BO  gnard,  but  every  evening  an  officer  and  party  of  soldiers  is  marched 
m  from  the  garrison  of  the  Tower  for  the  night  service.  The  trans- 
acdons  of  the  Bank  are  now  chiefly  regulated  hy  the  last  charter  act 
(Sir  Robert  Peel's,  7  and  8  Victoria,  chapter  32).  This  provides 
that  the  note  issuing  and  hanking  functions  of  the  Bank  shall  he 
^Yidedm  The  Bank  is  allowed  to  issue  notes,  first  upon  the  security 
of  the  goTemment  deht,  that  is,  14>500^000/.,  and  further,  upon  any 
amoiint  of  hnllion  in  its  vaults;  the  circulation^  therefore,  rises  and 
&lis  with  the  Quantity  of  hullion  in  the  Bank.  This  circulation  has 
BOW  fallen  as  low  as  20,000,000/.,  while  the  amount  of  hullion  in 
the  Bank  has  nearly  reached  17,000,000/.,  hut  the  hullion  has  of  late 
years  finctnated  helow  5,000,000/.  In  the  offices  gold  is  given  for 
notes  and  notes  for  gold.  On  presenting  a  note  in  the  cashier's 
office  the  name  and  address  must  he  written  on  the  top ;  it  is  then 
examined  hy  one  clerk  and  is  paid  hy  another.  The  husiness  of  the 
Bank  being  large  the  forms  are  more  complicated  than  in  smaller 
establishments.  The  hanking  consists  first  of  the  payment  of  the 
interest  on  700,000,000/.  of  the  national  deht,  for  which  it  is  allowed 
a  small  sum,  hut  virtually  the  government  husiness  is  done  in  con- 
aderation  of  the  monopoly  of  the  note  circulation.  Here  registers 
are  kept  of  the  sales  and  purchase  of  stock,  of  the  names  of  the 
holders,  and  the  half-yearly  dividends  are  paid  to  those  who,  in 
popular  phrase,  put  their  money  in  the  Bank.  The  offices  for  this 
purpose  take  up  a  large  space  in  the  Bank.  The  Bank  likewise 
advances  money  to  the  government  on  exchequer  hills,  or  treasury 
hiUs,  or  honds,  in  anticipation  of  the  receipts  of  taxes,  or  to  meet  any 
sudden  demands.  By  making  advances  to  capitalists  on  stock  and 
exchequer  hills  it  keeps  up  the  value  of  the  puhlic  funds  as  a  security. 
The  Bank  receives  and  pays  money  for  all  the  puhlic  departments, 
and  the  puhlic  halance  is  sometimes  large  hefore  the  time  for  paying 
the  dividends.  It  keeps  accounts  for  private  individuals,  including 
all  the  London  hankers,  and  the  halances  ai'e  large  after  the  time  for 
paying  the  dividends,  as  they  are  then  transfeiTcd  from  the  puhlic 
account  to  the  private.  Its  advances  on  securities  and  hills  fluctuate 
like  the  halances,  in  various  proportions  of  25,000,000/.  The  amount 
of  coin  kept  in  the  hanking  department  is  very  small,  as  the  reserve 
is  kept  in  notes. 

On  the  Bank  is  virtually  reposed  the  responsibility  of  keeping  up 
the  chief  stock  of  hullion  in  the  country,  and  this  it  effects  by  large 
purchases  of  bullion.  Most  of  the  hullion  from  California,  Peru, 
Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Russia,  is  at  once  can-ied  to  the  Bank  vaults, 
and  the  Bank  makes  advances  on  it,  or  buys  it.  If  needful  it  is  sent 
to  the  Mint  to  be  coined,  the  Mint  not  taking  any  charge  or  seniorage. 
The  transactions  in  bullion  leave  the  Bank  a  profit. 
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The  Bank  has  branches  at  Liverpoo],  Manchester,  Newcastle, 
Leeds,  Hull,  Birmingham,  Leicester,  Swansea,  Bristol,  Plymouth, 
and  Norwich. 

The  Bank  business  was  first  carried  on  at  Grocers'  Hall,  but  in 
1732  the  present  building  was  begun,  and  it  has  been  since  extended 
to  embrace  the  greater  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Christopher  de-Stooks, 
the  churchyard  of  which  forms  an  inner  court.  The  ancient  stream 
of  Walbrook  runs  under  it,  and  the  foundation  is  there  carried  on 
piles  and  counter  arches. 

The  btLsine$B  of  Aasuranee  is  the  means  in  London  of  maintaining 
several  large  corporations,  the  buildings  for  which  are  among  the 
architectural  ornaments  of  tlie  metropolis. 

Life  assurance  was  one  of  the  first  branches  which  flourished,  and 
it  received  its  great  deyelopment  as  a  convenient  means  of  gambling. 
Lives  were  picked  out,  on  which  both  parties  could  speculate,  the 
one  on  the  prospect  of  their  duration,  the  other  on  that  of  their 
early  falling  in.  Private  assurance  offices  flourished  in  the  seven* 
teenth  century,  as  betting  offices  do  now ;  and  at  length  legislation 
was  directed  to  the  suppression  of  the  evil,  but,  as  most  commonly 
happens,  to  the  punishment  of  legitimate  business  likewise.  It  is  in 
this  legislation  we  find  the  cause  of  the  present  trammels  on  life 
assurance.  In  1698,  a  fund  was  formed  in  Mercers'  Hall  for  grant- 
ing annuities  to  clergymen's  widows ;  but  this  fell  to  the  ground.  In 
1706,  the  Amicable  Society  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Anne  for 
life  assurance,  and  still  exists.  The  arrangements  of  this  corpora- 
tion are  peculiar  and  antiquated.  In  the  last  century  and  the  present 
many  assurance  companies  have  been  formed,  and  now  a  great  num- 
ber exist,  conducting  their  business  so  as  to  offer  various  aid  vantages. 
Those  which  are  proprietary  oflTer  the  guarantee  of  a  paid-up  capital, 
and  can  conduct  some  classes  of  business  on  low  terms.  Those 
which  are  mutual  divide  among  the  assurers  the  whole  profits,  and 
therefore  secure  to  them  the  full  value  of  their  contributions.  The 
£quitable  is  the  most  remarkable  of  these  latter,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  wealthy  corporations  of  the  world,  having  millions  accumulated 
and  invested.  Every  seven  years  an  apportionment  is  made  among 
the  assurers  of  the  accumulations.  Some  companies  unite  partially  the 
proprietary  and  mutual  principles ;  some,  which  offer  a  commission 
for  the  introduction  of  business,  enlist  the  co-operation  of  particular 
professions,  in  some  cases  by  contributing  to  a  professional  charitable 
fund.  There  are  companies  for  lawyers,  medical  men,  architects 
and  builders,  officers,  licensed  victuallers,  farmers,  churchmen,  dis- 
senters, Roman  catholics,  freemasons,  and  temperance  men.  These 
companies  undertake  the  granting  of  sums  of  money  at  death,  or  of 
annuities  during  life.  They  purchase  reversions.  Many  carry  on  a 
lucrative  business  by  lending  money  on  security,  taking  a  life  poliey 
as  the  bonus  for  the  transaction.     Large  sums  are  yearly  aecumu- 
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lated  by  these  companieg,  which  have  now  heeome  the  j^eat  money* 
leodenT,  and  besides  their  inyestments  in  the  funds,  they  are  large 
holders  of  railway  dehentures,  and  extensiye  mortgagees  of  the 
ealates  of  our  great  aristooracy,  particularly  in  Ireland.  They  share, 
with  the  Bank  of  England,  in  loans  to  corporations  and  puhlic 
bodies,  and  all  large  money  transactions. 

l^ithin  the  last  two  or  three  years  companies  hare  been  formed 
for  the  special  risks  of  sudden  death  and  railway  accidents,  calcu- 
lating rather  npon  the  public  alarm  than  upon  the  extent  of  the  risk. 
The  benefit  societies  are  the  assurance  companies  of  the  working 
Masses,  and  are  protected  from  litigation  hy  special  enactments.  There 
are  sasunuiee  companies  formed  to  profit  hy  the  prtvilegefl  thus  con- 
ferred. Most  of  tlie  benefit  societies  are  unfortunately  not  enrolled 
under  the  act,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  security  for  their  adminis- 
tration, while  it  Tory  seldom  happens  that  the  scale  of  contributions 
is  high  enough  to  secure  the  permanency  of  the  fund.  The  Odd- 
fellows, and  other  pseudo-secret  societies,  which  are  the  favourites 
of  the  working  classes,  are  unenrolled,  and  dissipate  part  of  the  con- 
tributions in  publio-house  dissipation  and  in  mummery.  The  hurial 
snd  sick  clubs,  which  are  enrolled,  generally  succumb  under  the 
publican,  the  undertaker,  and  the  trade  politician,  who,  as  secretary 
or  treshsorer,  emhezales  the  funds. 

In  connection  with  the  assurance  companies  a  distinct  profession 
has  been  formed  of  actuaries,  or  those  employed  in  the  scientific 
calculations  of  the  risks,  and  they  have  an  institute  of  actuaries. 

Fife  assurance,  it  might  have  been  thought,  would  have  been  early 
provided  for,  and  that  it  would  he  met  hy  a  common  fund,  as  else- 
where ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  that  it 
was  fully  organised,  and  then  as  a  business  carried  on  hy  great  cor- 
porations. The  Koyal  Exchange  Assurance  was  incorporated  in 
1720,  and  likewise  takes  life  and  sea  risks.  The  business  of  fire 
assurance  is  burthened  with  a  very  heavy  stamp-duty,  for  whereas 
the  charge  for  a  single  risk  is  !«.,  or  ]«.  6d,  per  cent.,  the  duty  is  Ss. 
per  cent.,  constituting  a  tax  on  those  of  provident  hahits.  Farming 
stoek,  of  late  years,  has  been  exempted  from  duty.  The  business  is 
earned  on  chiefly  by  a  few  large  London  corporations,  and  by  pro- 
vincial district  corporations,  such  as  the  Norwich  Union.  As  it  re- 
quires a  large  business  to  support  a  fire  assurance  company,  it  is 
seldom  a  new  one  succeeds.  The  pawnbrokers  have  a  company  of 
their  own,  on  account  of  the  companies  charging  them  high  rates. 
In  London  the  fire  insurance  companies  long  since  maintained  their, 
own  engines,  as  the  parish  engines  were  found  insufficient  in  repress- 
ing fires.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  proposed  to  amalgamate  the  esta- 
blishments of  the  assurance  companies,  and  a  fire-brigade  was  formed, 
which,  anomalous  as  it  may  appear,  is  supported  hy  the  companies. 
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and  therefore  at  the  charge  of  the  assurers.  The  fire-escapes  are 
maintained  by  voluntary  contributions  to  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Life  from  Fire.  The  fire-brigade  has  stations  through- 
out London,  and  on  the  Thames,  where  engines,  staff,  and  appliances 
are  kept  in  constant  readiness,  and  attend  fires  on  summons  from  the 
police.  Sometimes  the  engines  are  summoned  by  electric  telegraph, 
and  conveyed  by  railway  to  fires  in  the  country.  Each  pari^  has 
likewise  its  engines,  which  are  less  powerful.  To  assist  the  firemen 
in  getting  at  the  water,  tablets  will  be  noticed  on  the  fronts  of 
the  houses  (as  W.  M.  16  feet),  showing  where  the  water-taps  are. 
Persons  working  at  the  engines  are  paid  on  the  spot  by  the 
superintendents  of  the  brigade,  though  volunteers  enough  can  be 
got.  On  a  fire  being  discovered,  the  policeman  springs  his  rattle, 
and  runs  off  to  the  fire-brigade  station;  other  policemen  being 
warned,  the  inhabitants  are  awakened,  the  fire-escape  and  turn- 
cock are  sent  for,  a  party  of  police  assembles  for  the  protection 
of  the  property  and  keeping  order,  and  on  the  arrival  of  a  horse- 
engine  the  main  has  been  opened,  and  proceedings  commence  for 
putting  out  the  fire — the  force  receiving  constant  accessions  from 
every  engine-station,  according  to  the  emergency.  London  not  being 
a  garrison,  the  military  seldom  attend  a  fire,  unless  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  a  barrack,  or  when  some  great  establishment  is  in 
flames.  A  fire  is  a  lamentable  spectacle ;  but  to  a  foreigner  a  fire  in 
London  gives  a  good  opportunity  for  studying  the  national  character, 
and  the  independent  spirit  of  discipline  and  oreanization  which  distin- 
guishes the  population.  There  is  neither  a  military  force  present,  nor 
a  magistrate  high  in  power  to  direct  the  operations.  The  police  and 
firemen  have  no  command  but  their  own  moral  influence ;  they  are 
only  members  of  the  working  classes ;  but  an  energy,  activity,  and 
regularity  are  displayed,  and  a  readiness  of  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  all  classes,  which  overcome  successfully  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered. The  scene  after  a  fire  is  likewise  worthy  of  notice.  No 
military  force  is  drawn  up  in  the  neighbouring  streets  to  preserve 
order,  but  two  or  three  policemen  arc  left  to  keep  open  a  thorough- 
fare through  the  inquisitive  crowd.  Abroad  discipline  is  sought  in 
arms,  and  in  the  power  of  the  government ;  here  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  citizens,  by  enlisting  their  willing  co-operation,  and  by  complying 
with  the  direction  given  by  their  action. 

Among  agricultural  risks  provision  is  made  for  insuring  the  lives 
of  cattle,  and  insuring  stock  against  hail.  Hail  does  not  commit  such 
ravages  here  as  in  the  wine  countries ;  and  cattle  and  sheep  being 
held  in  large  lots,  so  as  to  give  an  average,  these  branches  of  assur- 
ance have  not  the  same  extension  here  as  elsewhere. 

Marine  assurance  is  a  great  business  in  London ;  but  its  adminis- 
tration diflfers  from  the  other  branches,  as,  except  what  is  done  by 
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the  corporatioDS,  the  business  lies  in  the  hands  of  private  parties ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  underwriters,  who  make  their  place  of  assembly 
at  Lloyd's.  The  voluntary  association  of  these  underwriters  in  a 
private  coffee-house  has  resulted  in  a  vast  organization.  They  keep 
Bp  not  only  records  of  shipping  news,  accessible  to  their  members, 
bat  a  register  of  all  shipping,  English  and  Foreigny  to  be  assured 
by  them,  and  which  is  known  as  Lloyd's  Register.  At  every  port 
throngliout  the  world  is  an  agent  of  Lloyd's  to  give  information 
of  shipping  movements,  and  to  take  charge  of  wrecks.  Every  day 
a  paper  is  published  of  shipping  movements,  called  Lloyd's  List. 
At  Trieste  a  great  trading  corporation,  and  a  newspaper,  are  named 
after  Lloyd's.  The  business  of  marine  assurance  is  much  restricted 
in  England  by  heavy  duties  on  policies,  so  that  no  business  is  done  in 
England  for  foreign  assurers,  as  with  life  and  fire,  but  many  English 
ships  are  assured  at  Hamburgh,  and  other  foreign  ports,  where  tJbere 
are  no  duties.  Many  of  the  colliers  arriving  in  the  port  of  London 
are  mutually  insured  in  clubs  belonging  to  their  respective  ports. 

Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping  is  at  2,  White 
Lion  Court,  Cornhill,  and  is  an  office  of  considerable  importance, 
pecoHarly  so  to  the  shipping  interest  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Previous  to  the  year  1834,  there  were  two  register  books  printed ; 
when  this  society  was  formed  for  obtaming  a  true  and  accurate 
classification  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the 
foreign  vessels  trading  thereto. 

The  affairs  of  the  society  are  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  in 
London  of  twenty-four  members,  consisting  of  merchants,  shipowners, 
and  underwriters.  The  chairman  for  managing  the  affairs  at  Lloyd's, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  General  Ship  Owners  Society,  and  also  the 
chairman  and  deputy-chairman  of  the  Liverpool  Committee,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Rotation  Commissioners  for  the  time  being  are  ex- 
qficio  members  of  the  committee.  A  proportion  of  the  members 
retire  annually,  and  the  vacancies  are  filled  up  by  the  committee  for 
managing  the  affairs  of  Lloyd's,  and  by  the  committee  of  the  General 
Ship  Owners  Society. 

The  surveyors  are  appointed  by  the  committee  and  one  or  more  so 
appointed  are  stationed  in  every  seaport  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  reports  of  the  surveyors  made,  and  all  documents  relating  to  the 
classification  of  the  ships  are  carefully  preserved,  and  the  classification 
is  made  by  a  sub-committee  who  examine  into  the  reports,  and  if  the 
several  rules  established  by  them  for  the  building  and  repairing  of 
the  ships  have  been  conformed  to. 

The  lists,  showing  the  class  each  ship  belongs  to,  as  A 1,  ^  1,  &c, 
are  published  every  year,  and  corrected  from  time  to  time  as  the 
necessity  for  so  doing  appears. 

The  high  repute  the  committee  and  their  affairs  have  attained  for 
their  integrity  and  the  usefulness  of  the  system  of  classificatioA  has 
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rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  greatly  enlarge  tbeir  offices,  wbich 
has  heen  lately  done  under  the  superintendence  of  their  architect, 
Mr.  John  Turner. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  the  five  surveyors 
for  the  Port  of  London ;  the  first  floor  by  the  secretary  and  clerks ; 
the  board-room,  a  handsome  apartment  37  ft.  long,  by  16ft.  6  in. 
wide,  and  15  feet  high,  occupies  the  whole  frontage  of  the  building 
on  the  second  floor.  The  attics  are  devoted  to  the  printing  establish* 
ment  attached  to  the  office. 

Some  beautiful  models,  showing  the  construction  of  the  several 
classes  of  shipping,  are  in  the  possession  of  the  committee. 

In  the  end  of  the  last  century  an  office  was  carried  on  for  some 
time  to  insure  persons  against  losses  by  thieves  and  highway  robbers. 
Many  projects  have  been  formed  to  assure  against  losses  by  bank- 
ruptcies, insolvencies,  and  bad  debts. 

The  Guarantee  Societies  are  interesting  examples  of  the  principle 
of  assurance.  The  Guarantee  Society,  and  the  others  in  imitation  of 
it,,  give  security  in  a  bond,  in  consideration  of  a  small  premium  (say 
^  per  cent.),  against  any  defalcation  by  a  clerk  or  other  person  in  a 
situation  of  trust.  Before  giving  bond  for  an  apphcant,  a  searching 
investigation  is  made  into  his  character  from  his  birth,  so  that  the 
bond,  when  given,  becomes  likewise  a  testimonial  of  character,  and 
many  poor  and  friendless,  but  deserving  young  men,  are  thus  enabled 
to  take  employment.  Abroad,  a  person  in  public  employment  is 
frequently  called  upon  to  deposit  a  sum  of  money  as  a  security  in  the 
Caisse  des  Consignations^  or  public  funds,  drawing  the  interest. 
Acting  upon  the  system  of  the  guarantee  society,  the  Bank  of 
England  now  calls  upon  its  clerks  to  contribute,  by  a  percentage,  to 
a  guarantee  fund. 


Section  7. — Duties  on  Articles  imported  into  England. — Here 
follows  an  enumeration  of  the  several  articles  chargeable  to  the  revenue, 
together  with  a  list  of  such  articles  as  have  the  benefit  of  Free-trade 
by  a  remission  of  charges.  Such  articles  as  are  subject  to  payment 
have  an  additional  charge  of  5  per  cent,  made  to  the  importer. 


Agates  or  CaroelUns,  cut,  manuftc^  £    t.  d, 

tured,orMt KNV.  10   0  0 

AleandBeer  bri.   1    0  0 

Almonds.notJonUuinorbitter.  .cwt.  0  10  0 

Jordan „     15  0 

Pasteof  iOcy.lO    0  0 

Ambtr.  Manufactura  of,  not  enum.  10   0  0 

Apples,  raw bush.  0    0  6 

Dried ,       0    2  0 

Aqumfortis cwt.  0    0  0 

Arrow  Root „     0   «  6 

Bandstring  twist lOOf.  10   0  0 

Barley,  pearled cwt.   0    10 

Baskets lOW.  10    0  0 

Bast  ropes,  twines,  and  strands    „    10   0  0 

Beads  and  bugles  of  glass lb.  0   0  01 

Beads,  amng o.  coral,  jet,  crystal,  and 

not  enumerated lOW.  10  0  0 


Beer  or  Mum brl.  of  39  gal.   1 

Produce  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  per  brl. 
Spruce  brLof32gaI.  1 

Blacking.......... IW.  10 


Books,  printed  prior  to  1801,  bd.  or 

or  unbound cwt.   i    0 

Printed  in  or  since  ISOl,  bound  or 
unbound ,50 

In  foreign  living  language,  printed 
in  or  since  1801,  bd.  or  unbound    S  10 
*«*  Copyrights  of  books  printed 

abroad  are  prohibited. 

Boots,  shoes  and  calashes— Women's 

boots  and  calashes dot.pr.  0   S 

If  lined  or  trimmed  with  fur,  or 
other  trimming «»     0   7 


O 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
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9otiH,  tmibuteiL  £  •*  d. 

Women's  shoM,  with  sork  or  dou- 
ble 9oles,quiited»  and  dogs.  doB.pr.  0   A   0 
iriiaedorcrimmcd  with  for  or  other 

trinmiiziir ..• t»     0    8    0 

Woaen'sahoM  of  silk,  wtm ,  Jean, 
or  other  stuflb,  kid,  roorocoo*  or 

ocherlMther ,,046 

If  lined  or  tzimmed  with  furor  other 

trianiiiiK ,      0    5    0 

Gtrls'  boou.  shoes,  sod  ealashei. 
woe  exeeedinc  7  in.  in  length,  to 
be  diarnd  with  two  thirds  of  the 
above  duties. 
Men's  boots  and  shoes.  Ifthequar- 
terdonotexceedSl  in.orthevamp 
4  in.  in  ht.  from  the  sole  in^e  ,.070 
If  either  the  quarter  or  vamp  exceed 
the  above  dimensions  but  do  not 
exceed  0  in.  in  beif  ht  from  the 

Boteinside ,    0  10    6 

If  either  the  quarter  or  vamp  ex- 
ceed 6  in.  in  lieight  from  the  sole 

inride 014    0 

Boot  fronu,  not  exceeding  9  in.  in 

beigbt 0    19 

Ditto,  not  exceeding  9  in ,.     0   9   9 

Boxes  of  all  sorts,  excepting  those 
Boede  wholly  or  partly  of  glass. 
on  vhieh  the  proper  glass  duty 

willbelevied J0l¥.  10   0    0 

Bnas,  Manufbctureof „    10    0    0 

Powder 10   0    0 

Brass  soad  copper  wire ,    10    0    0 

Briefca  ar  diakers  (Dutch) 1000  0  10   0 

Othersoits „     0  15    0 

BtocadeofgoldorsUver lOW.  10   0   0 

Bronae,  manufiustuze  not  particularly 

enoxnerated „    10   0    0 

Powderof „    10   0    0 

Buckwheat  qr.  0    10 

Meal cwt   0   0    4* 

Butter 0  10   0 

Buttons,  Metal lOW.IO   0   0 

Covered  with  silk,  ftc,  151.  per 
cent. 
Cable*  (not  befaig  iron  cables) ,  Urrsd 

oruntarred cwt*  0    6   0 

If    and  when  otherwise  disposed 

of low  10   0   0 

Taken  from  foreign  ships,  and  cut 
into  lengths  not  exceeding  three 

fathoms „    10   0   0 

Caxncos „     5   0   0 

Camphor,  reflned cwt.  0   5    0 

Candles.  Spermaeeti lb.  0   0   8 

Srearbi* 0    0    1^ 

Tallow cwt   0   10 

Wax lb.   0    0   2 

Caoee,  Walking,  or  sticks,  mounted, 
painted,  or  otherwise  ornament- 
ed  10W.10   0    0 

Cantharides.. lb.  0   0    3 

Capers,  including  the  pickle  ....  ,.    0   0    6 

Card*,  Flaying down  packs  4   0   0 

Carmine os.  0    0    6 

Carriages,  all  soMs 10Q(.  10   0    0 

Casks(eropty) „    10    0   0 

Cassava  powder cwt.  0   9    6 

Casaialignea  lb.  0    0    3 

Callhigs lOW.lO    0    0 

Chalk,  pzeparsd  or  manufactured  .,  10   0   0 

Ch«eae cwt.  0   5    0 

Cherries,  law 100/.   5    0   0 

Dried lb.   0   0   6 

Chioory,  or  any  vegeuble  matter  ap- 
plicable to  the  uses  of  ehieory  or 
coflke:— 
Roasted  or  gwund lb,  0  0  6 


Chicory,  een<iii«eff.  £  «.  df. 

Raw  or  kiln-drled cwt.  1    0   0 

China  or  porcelain  ware,  painted,  or 

plain,  gilt,  or  ornamented..  lOOr.  10   0  0 

Cider tun   5    5    0 

Cinnamon lb.  0    0   6 

Citron,  preserved  in  salt lOOL  5   0   0 

Clocks „    10   0   0 

Or  watches  of  any  metal.  Impressed 
with  any  mark  or  stamp,  appear- 
ing to  be  or  to  represent  any  legal 
Bnt.  assay  mark  or  stamp,  or  pur- 
porting, by  any  mark  or  appear- 
anoe.  to  be  the  manufacture  of 
the  United  Kingdom . .  prohibit 

Cloves lb.  0   0   6 

Cocoa ,,002 

Husks  and  shells ,,001 

Paste  and  chocolate „    0   0   6 

Coculus  Indicus cwt   0    7   6 

Cofffce lb.  0    0    6 

KUn  dried,  roasted,  or  ground,  on 
and  after  1st  January,  1850  ...,,008 
Coir  rope,  twine  and  strands. . . .  cwt  0    9   6 

Comflts,dry lb.  0   0   6 

Confectionery ,,006 

Cojpper,OTeof per  ton  0    10 

Old,  fit  only  to   be  remanufac- 

tured ,        0   9   6 

Unwrought,  via.  in  bricks  or  pigs, 

rose,  and  all  cast „        0   9   6 

In  paru  wrought,  vis.  bars,  rods,  or 

ingots,  hammered  or  raised  „        0    9   6 
In  plates  and  copper  coin. .      „        0  9   6 

Regulusof „        0    10 

Manufacture  of,  not  enumerated, 
andcopper-platesengraved.  .100/.  10   0   0 

Or  brass  wixc .,    10    0    0 

Cordage,  tarredoruntarred  (standing 
or  running  rigging  in  use  ex- 
cepted)  ewt  0   6   0 

If,  and  when  otherwise  disposed 

of 100*.  5   0   0 

Corlu,  ready  made lb.  0   0   8 

Squared  for  rounding ewt  0  16   0 

Fishermen's „      0   9   0 

Com  —  upon  all  wheat,  barley. 
Bear  or  bigg,  oats,  rye,  peas,  and 

beans qr.  0   10 

Upon  all  wheat,  meal,  and  flour, 
bailey-meal,  oatmeal,  rye-meal, 
and  flour,  pea-meal,  and  bean- 
meal cwt   0    0    4J 

Cotton  articles,  or  manufacture  ot 
cotton,  wholly  or  in  part  made 
up,  not  otherwise  charged  with 

duty 100/.  10   0   0 

Crayons „     10   0   0 

Crystal,  cut  or  manu£sctured,  ex- 

ceptbeada „    10   0   0 

Beaos „    10    0    0 

Cucumbers,  preserved  In  salt . .    „     5    0   0 

Currants cwt  0  15    0 

Dates  ,,     0  10   0 

Dice pair  1    6   2 

Earthenware,  not  enumerated. .  1001. 10   0   0 

Eggs 120  0   0  10 

Embroidery  and  needlework  .. .  lOtif.  15    0   0 

Emeralds.~See  Jewels. 

Ether,  from  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alder- 

oey,  Sark,  or  Man gal.  0  18   9 

Ditto,  additional ,     0    0  10 

Essences   not   otherwise    deseribed, 
vl«..«— 
Extract   of  cardamoms,  ooeulus 
indicus,  Guinea  grains  of  para- 
dise,    liouorioe,    nux    vomica, 
opium,   Guinea  pepper,  Peru* 


no 
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vian  or  Jesuit'f  bark,  quassia* 
radix  rhatanic.  vitriol liWLSO   0    0 

Or  preparation  of  any  article,  not 
particularly  enumerated  or  de- 
scribed, nor  otherwisf^  charged 

wiihduty ,.    »   0    0 

Feathers,  not  otherwise  enumerated, 

dressed .,    10   0   0 

Ostrich,  dressed .lb.   110    0 

Paddy  bird,  dressed ,    0    10 

Fin  cwt.  0  15    0 

Fisii,  anchovies lb.  0    0    a 

Eels ship's  lading  13   0   0 

Lobsters F»w« 

TurboU cwt.   0   5    0 

Of  foreign  Uklng,  imported  from 
foreign  places,  in  other  than  fish- 
ing vessels,  via. :—  ^     u     «    ,     i» 

Oysters bush.  0    1    6 

Salmon cwt.   0  10    U 

Soles »»     5   *    2 

Turtle »•      2   f    ? 

Fresh,  not  enumerated ,,010 

Cured,  not  enumerated „     0    1    0 

Flowers,    Artificial,    not    made  of 

silk. 10W.26   0   0 

Frames  for  pictures,  prints,  or  draw- 

ings „    10   0    0 

Fruit,  raw.  not  enumerated....    ,,500 

Gauae  of  thread „    10   0    0 

Gincer cwt.  0  10    0 

Preserved lb.  0   0   6 

Glass,  viz.  :~ 

Any  kind  of  window  glasa,  white 
or  stained  of  one  colour  only,  not 
exceeding  1  -9th  of  an  in.  in  thick- 
ness, and  shades  and  cylin- 
ders  cwt.  0   3   6 

All  glass  exceeding  l-9th  of  an  in. 
in  thickness;  all  silvered  or  po- 
lished glass,  of  whatever  thick- 
ness, however  small  each  pane, 
plate,  or  sheet,  superficial  mea- 
sure, via. : 

Not  exceeding  more  than  9  square 
ft 8q.fl.  0   0    3 

Containing  more  than  9  sq.  ft.  and 
notmorethan  14  sq.ft.....     »»      0   0   6 

Containing  more  than  14  sq.  ft.  and 
notmorethan  36  sq.ft....      „     0   0    7l 

Containing  more  than  36  sq.  ft  „     0   0    9 

Painted  or  otherwise  ornamented 

sup.  ft.  0   0   9 

All  white  flint  glass  botUcs,  not 
cut,  engraved  or  otherwise  orna- 
mented, and  beads  and  bugles  of 
glass lb.  0   0    Oi 

Wine  glasses,  tumblers,  and  all 
other  white  flint-glass  goods  not 
cut,  engraved,  or  otherwise  orna- 
mented.   ,,001 

All  flint  cut  glass,  flint  coloured 
glass,  and  fancy  (onamental  glass 
of  whatever  kind 0   0   S 

Bottles  of  glass  covered  with  wicker 
(not  being  flint  or  cut  glass)  or  of 
green  or  common  glass cwt.  0    0    9 

And  articles  of  green  or  common 
glass ,,009 

Average  weight  of  glass  bottles  as 
taken  by  Uie  Customs  :— 

Qts.    Pints. 

English  shaped  bottles  with 
Port  or  Sherry per  dos.  19  lbs.  11  lbs. 

Champagne,  and  other  wines 
in  similar  bottles' „   S4        15 

Claret   and   other    wines    or 
brandy  in  similar  bottles  »»  14 


Glass,  eenthmed,  Qts.    Pints, 
Rhenish  and  other  wines  In  si- 
milar botUes perdoK.161bs.  11  lbs. 

Geneva,  square  bottles,  ftom  8 

tollgills ,.   80 

Ditto,  ftom  4  to  G  giUs 14 

Manufactures  not  otherwise  enu- 
merated or  described,  and  old 
broken,  fit  only  to  be  remanu-  £  «.  d. 

factured cwt.  0    3    6 

Gloves  of  leather,  via. : 

Habit  mitts dos.pr.  0    9    4 

Habit 0    3    6 

Men's „        0   3    6 

Women's,  or  mitts „        0    4    6 

Gold,  leaves  of 100  0   3   O 

Grains,  Guinea,  and  Paradise.,  cwt.  0  15    O 

Gimpes low.  5   0    O 

Gunpowder cwt.   10    0 

Hair,  Manufactures  of,  or  goat's- 
wool,  or  of  hair  or  aoat's-wool, 
and  any  other  matenal,  and  ar- 
ticles of  such  manufacture, 
wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  not 
particularly  enumerated  or  other- 
wise charged  with  duty  ....  1001. 10   0    0 

Hams  of  all  kinds cwt.  0   7    0 

Harp  or  lute  strings,  silvered . ..  100/.  10   0    0 

Hats  or  bonnets,  of  chip lb.  0   3    6 

Bast,  cane,  or  hone-hair,  each  hat 
or  bonnet  not  exceeding  92  in.  in 

diameter dos.  0   7    6 

Each  hat  or  bonnet  exoeedmg  22  in. 

indiameter „     0  10    0 

Of  straw lb.  0   5    0 

Felt,  hair,  wool,  or  beaver .. .  each  0    2    0 
Made  of  sUk,  or  silk  shag  laid  upon 
felt,  linen,  or  other  material  ,,020 

Honey cwt.  0  10    0 

Hops ,,250 

Iron  and  steel,  wrought,  not  other- 
wise enumerated lOOf.  10   0    0 

Isinglass cwt   0    5    O 

Japanned  or  lacquered  ware. . . .  lOW.  10    0    O 
Jewels,   emeralds,  rubies,  and   all 

other  precious  stones,  set...    „    10   0   0 

Lattenwire „    10    0   0 

Lead,  Manufactures  of,  not  enume- 
rated      „  10   0   O 

pu  and  sheet ton  0    2   6 

Leatner  cut  into  shapes,  or  any  ar- 
ticle made  of  leather,  or  any  ma- 
nufacture whereof  leather  is  the 
most  valuable  part,  not  enume- 
rated  10W.10   0    0 

Linen,  or  linen  and  cotton,  vis.  :— 
Cambrics  and  lawns  commonly 
called  French  lawns,  the  piece 
not  exceeding  8  yards  long,  and 
not  exceeding  iths  of  a  yard 
broad,  and  so  in  proportion  for 
any  greater  or  less  quantity. 

Plain.. ? piece  0   2    6 

Bordered  handkerchiefs ,,026 

Lawns   of  any   other   sort,   not 

French lOW.  10   0    0 

Lace,thread ,.    10   0    0 

Da  made  by  the  hand,  commonly 
called  cushion,  or  pillow  laoe, 
whether  of  linen,    eotton,    or 

sOkenthread „    10   0    0 

Damasks sq.yard  0    0    5 

Diaper 0   0    2} 

Sails low.  15   0    0 

Do.  if  in  actual  use  thereof  and 

when  otherwise  disposed  of    „    10   0   0 
Articles,  manufacture  of  linen,  or 
linen  mixed  with  cotton  or  wool, 
wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  not 
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Lbm,  rtrntinmad  £  s.  d. 

putioilarir      cnttmcnted,     or 
duigcd  with  daty   100r.lO   0   0 

Lqaorke  Roots ewt.   1    0 

Jiuee  and  paste 


.lb. 


Vnnoi  and  VcnniceUi . . 

«** ,  0 

lUne  or  Indian  corn qr.  0 

M«I cwt.  0 

^(■Ue,  Mwn,  in  slabs  or  otherwise 

iDsBiifactaTBd *»  0 

Jtaaulsde lb.  0 

IbamdmattiniF lUM.  5 

<«< .T!T gaL  0 

»l^»._  ^  ..  Q 

10 


1  0 
1  15 
0    0 


Scronr^piepaKd — 

^''^ya  [acept  giOdh  the  packet 

of  860  leaves  0   0 

JiSboaids. cwt.  110 

t^^ms— -See  Sugar. 

Morphia  and  its  sidtt lb.  0 

Sub bar.  1 

liuKal  Instruments lUW.  10 

ftuttidFlottr cwt.  0 


J«<Ue  Work  and'  Kmbioidery  .  lOW.  15 
^■fiBets lb.  0 


->«IBCaL 

Wadintheshcn 

^ddaotin  the  shell.. 
yjts,  anaU  and  walnuts. 

Oil  of 


0 

.  bush.  0 
..cwt.  0 
....lb.  0 
0 


f^!^«mical»essentlal,orperrumed„    0 

JJ«»»» ..    0 

Or  ipiriu  of  turpentine cwt.  0 

'5^ r. gal.  0 

f'iWM „ bush.0 

,^«m lb,   0 

{"Off  flower  water „    0 

"™*«s  and  lemons*  vis.  :— 
iBdicsuand  boxes  not  exceeding 

^^UWcubk  inches box   0 

Over  jooo  eubic  inches,  and  not  ex- 

o.l^'** -•  "    '' 


S    6 
3    9 


cubic  inehes,  and  not  ex- 

csfdingU^OOO ».     0 

'or  every  lOQO  cubte  in.  exceeding 

,U.00O ,     0    u 

i««« 1000  Olff 

Entered  at  value,  at  the  option  of 

thauaporter 10W.7B    0 

2»«>ew cwt.    0  10 

^ten' colours,  numufacturedioor.  10  0 
•^w*  brown,  made  of  old  rope  or 
^onMfio  only,  without  separating 
^■[QUncting  the  pitch  or  tar 
^'^'■cftom,  and  without  any  mix« 
^  of    other  materials  there- 

*»th Ibw  0 

*7>nted,  painted,  or  stained,  hang- 

jngi.orfioclt sq.yard  0 

S?*.*.  ?"*«•  printed  on  m  the 
J^gliih  language,  or  of  any  other 
xwt  not  particularly  enumerated 
^    otherwise    chugcd    with 

p*««y. lb.  0   V    „ 

Pmted  on  in  the  En^ish  language.  Prohlb. 

Sfeboeids Tcirt.  110   0 

*^^«1»* buih.  0   0 

pj^ M      0   8 

*^'»« 10W.10   0 

p^«»*te 10   0 

l^\^'^^*ogtM lb.  0    0 

J^uisioo  capt 1000  0   0 

•^ttmery.  not  otherwise  charged 
P.^  10«.  10   0 

\^: tun  6  6 

•^wphorui lOlV.  10  0 


7  6 

7k 

0 


0    3 
0    S 


0.4* 


£   •.  d, 

Pewter,  Manufacture  of 100^.10    o   0 

Pickles,  preserved  In  vinegar — gal.  0    0   4 
Do.  or  vegetables,   preserved    in 

salt 100/.   5    0    0 

Pictures each   0    1    o 

Andfurther sq.ft.   0    1    0 

Above  200  square  feet each  10   0   0 

Pimento cwt   0    5    0 

Plaieofgold,  together  with  the  stamp 

duty  (17*.  per  OS.) lOW.  10    0   0 

Silver,  gilt  and  ungUt,  do.  (U.  6tf. 

peros.) „    10    0    0 

Platting  or  other  manufacture  to  be 
used  in,  or  proper  for,  making 
hats  or  bonnets,  vis.  :-<- 
Of  bast,  cane,  or  horse  hair. .. .  lb.  0  10   0 

Of  straw ,.050 

WUlow  squares 100<.  10    0    0 

Plums   (commonly    called    French 

plums)  and  prunelloes cwt.   10    0 

Dried  or  preserved,  Ac „      17    0 

PreMTved  in  sugar lb.   0    0   0 

Pomatum lOW.  10   0    u 

Pomegranates lUOO  0    5    0 

Potatoflour cwt.  0    1    0 

Pots,  Melting,  for  goldsmiths....  100  0    3    2 

Of  stone lOOr.  10    0    u 

Poultry ,,500 

Note.— The  same  rate  applies  to  all 
species  of  game,  alive  or  dead. 

Powder,  Hair cwt.   10   0 

Perftuned „     10   0 

Not  otherwise,  that  will  serve  for 

the  same  uses  as  starch „     0  10    0 

Prints  and  Drawings,  plain  or  col., 

single each  0    0    1 

Do.  bound  or  sewed doz.  0   0    3 

Prunes cwt.  0   7   0 

Puddings lb.  0   0    1 

Quassia cwt.  0  10   0 

Quinces 1000  0    1    0 

Quinine,  Sulphate  of os.  0   0   0 

Raisins cwt.  0  15    u 

Rice  not  rough,  and  in  the  husk  .  qr.  0    10 

Roughditto ,,010 

Sacchuum  Satumi cwt.  0  10   0 

Sago „      0   0   6 

Sausages  or  puddings lb.   0    0    1 

Scaleboards cwt.   1  10   0 

SeaUng-wax 100/.  10    0   0 

Seeds,  Mustard cwt.  0    1    3 

Trefoil ,,050 

Carraway,  carrot,  and  clover. .    „     0    5   0 

Canary ,,050 

Grass,  of  all  sorts ,,050 

Leek ,,050 

Lucerne ,,050 

Onion 0   5   0 

All  other  seeds« lOOf.   5    0   0 

Ships  to  be  broken  up  with  their 
tackle,  apparel,  and  ftimiture 
(except  sails),  vis.  foreign  ships 

orvessels  „    25   0   0 

Foreign  ships  broken  up.....  „  10  0  0 
Silk,  manufacture  of,  or  of  silk 
mixed  with  metal,  or  any  other 
material  the  produce  of  Europe, 
via.:— 
Or  satin,  plain,  striped,  figured,  or 
brocaded,  vis. 

Broadstufb lb.0   5    0 

Articles  thereof,  not  otherwise  enu- 
merated      „    0   6   0 

Or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers 

oftheCustoms 100/.  15    0   0 

Cause  or  crape,    plain,    striped, 

figured,  or  brocaded,  via. 
BroodituflBi lb.  0  9  0 
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Articles  thereof,  not  otfaerwbe  enu- 
merated  lb.  0  10   0 

Or.  and  et  the  option  of  the  officers 
of  the  Customs lOOl.  lA   0    0 

Gtose  of  all  descriptions,  mixed 
with  silk,  satin,  or  any  other  ma- 
terials in  less  proportion  than 
one-half  part  ot  the  fabric ;  viz. 

Broadstuffk lb.   0    9   0 

Articles  thereof,  not  otherwise  enu- 
merated  ,    0  10    0 

Or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers 
oftheCustoms lOUf.  15   0   0 

Velvet,  plain  or  figured,  vis. 

Broadstuffii lb.   0   9   0 

Articles  thereof,  not  otherwise  enu- 
merated   „    0  10   0 

Or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers 
OftheCustoms lOW.  15    0    0 

Ribbons*  plain  silk,  of  one  colour 
only lb.  0   6   0 

~-^—  plain  satin,  of  one  colour 
only 0    8   0 

■ silk    or   satin,    striped, 

figured,  or  brocaded,  or  plain  rib- 
bonsofmorethanonecolour. .  „    0  10   0 

■  gauze  or   crape,    plain, 

figured,  striped,  or  brocaded..  ,,     0  U    0 

■  gause  mixed  with  silk, 
satin,  or  other  materials,  of  le« 
proportion  then  one-half  part  uf 
ihefkbric „     0  W    0 

■  velvet  or  silk  embossed 
withvelvet „      0  10    0 

Artificial  fiowers  wholly  or  in  part 

of  silk fuO/.S5   0    0 

Manufaeturesof  silk,  or  of  silk  and 
any  other  material  called  plush, 
commonly    used    for     making 

hats lb.  0   8    0 

Fancy  silk  net  or  tricot ,,080 

Plain  silk  laceor  net.  called  Tulle.,  0  8  0 
Manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  silk 
mixed  with  any  other  materials, 
not  particularly  enumerated  or 
otherwisecharged  with  duty.  1001. 15  0  0 
Millinery  of  silk,  or  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  material  is 
silk,  via. 

Turbans  or  caps each  0   3   6 

Hatsorbonneu  „     0   7    0 

Dresses „     1  10    0 

Manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  silk 
and  any  other  materials,  and  ar- 
ticles of  the  same,  wholly  or  pal^ 
tially  made  up,  not  particularly 
enumerated  or  otherwise  chargea 

withduty lU)/.  15    0    0 

Silkwormgut 10   0    0 

Skins  or  furs,  articles  manufactured 

of „   10   0   0 

Slate.— See  Stone. 

Smalts cwL   0  10    0 

Snuff.—See  Tobacco. 

Soap,  hard ,,100 

Soft 0  14    0 

Naples ,.      10   0 

Spaware HiW.  10    0    0 

Spelter,  or  zinc.  manufactiiTcs  of.  cwt.  10  0  0 
Spirits,  or  strong  waters  of  all  sorts— for  every 
gallon  of  such  spirits  or  strong  waters,  of 
any  strencth  not  exceeding  the  strength 
of  proof  by  Sykee's  hydrometer,  and  so  in 
proportion  for  any  greater  or  Ices  strength 
than  the  strength  of  proof,  and  for  any 
greater  or  less  quantity  than  a  gallon,  via. 
Not  being  spirits  or  strong  waters  the  pro- 
duce of  any  British  poseeKsion  In  '  — 


Spirits,  eontinued. 

or  any  British  poaaeasion  within  the  llmlti 
of  the  E.  I.  C.  charter,  and  not  bein| 
sweetened  spirits,  or  spirits  mixed  urit^ 
any  article,  so  that  the  degree  of  strong  Y; 
thereof  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained  lyy 
such  hydrometer gaL  £o  IS     i 

The  produce  of  any  British  possession  iu 
America,  not  being  sweetened  spirits »  oi 
spirits  mixed  with  any  article,  so  that  the 
degree  of  strength  thereof  cannot  be  ex- 
actly ascertainco  by  such  hydrometer, — 
If  imporied  into  England. . .  .gaL  £0    8     s 

„  Scotland „     0    4     Q 

,,  Ireland ,     0    3     0 

Rum.  the  produce  of  any  British  posseaaion 
within  the  limlU  of  the  E.  I.  C.  charter, 
not  being  sweetened  spirita,  or  so  mixed  aa 
afore^u,  in  regard  to  which  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Act  4  Vict  c.  8,  have  or  shall 
have  been  fulfilled.-— 

If  imported  into  England gal.£0    8     S 

„  Scotland....  „     0    4     O 

,.  Ireland  ....  „     0    3     o 

Rum-shrub,  however  sweetened,  the  produce 
of  and  imported  from  such  possessiona,  in 
regard  to  which  the  conditions  of  the  Act 
4  Vict.  c.  8,  have  or  shall  have  been  ful- 
filled, or  the  produce  of  and  importation 
from  any  British  possession  in  America, — 
If  imported  into  England.... gal.  £0  8  2 
„  Scotland....  „  0  4  u 
„  Ireland ,     0    3     u 

Note.— All  spirits,  except  the  above,  to  be 
charged  with  the  additional  duty  of  4ii.  per 
gallon.  Also  that  forelen  spirits  may  not 
be  removed  from  England  to  Scotland, 
except  fh>m  the  bonded  warehouse. 

Spirits  or  strong  waters,  the  production  of 
any  British  possession  within  the  limits  of 
the  E.  I.  C.  charter,  except  rum.  in  regard 
to  which  the  conditions  of  the  Act  4  Vict, 
c.  8,  have  or  shall  have  been  ftilflUed.  not 
beinff  sweetened  spirits,  or  spirits  so  mixed 
a^afuresaid g»L  £0  15    o 

Spirits,  cordials,  or  strong  waters,  not  the 
produce  of  any  British  poseession  in  Ame- 
rica, or  of  any  British  possession  within 
the  limits  of  the  E.  I.  C.  charter,  in  ret:ard 
to  which  the  conditions  of  the  Act  4  Viot. 
c.  8,  have  or  shall  have  been  fulfilled, 
sweetened  or  mixed  with  any  article,  so 
that  the  degree  of  strength  thereof  cannot 
be  exactly  ascertained  by  Sykes's  hydro- 
meter, and  perflimed  spirits,  to  be  usf>d  aa 

perfumery  only gal.  £l  lU    0 

Strong  waters,  except  rum-shrub,  being  the 
produce  of  any  British  possession  in  Ame- 
rioa,  or  of  any  British  possession  qualified 
as  aforesaid,  sweetened  or  mixed  with  anv 

article  as  aforesaid gal.  £1    U    b 

Cordials  and  liqueurs  (except  rum-shmb) 
being  the  produce  of  any  British  posses- 
sion in  America,  or  of  anr  Britisn  pos- 
session within  the  limits  or  the  E.  1.  C. 
charier.  Qualified  as  aforesaid,  sweeteneil 
or  mixed  with  any  articles  as  afore- 
said  gaLi:o   »   CI 

Spruce.— See  Beer. 
Essence  of  spnice lOCf.   10    0    O 

Starch;  cwt.  It. 
Gum  of,  torrified  or  calcined,  common] v 
called  British  gum cwt.  £0    1    <■ 

Staves,  except  staves  not  exceeding  7i  in.  in 
length,  nor  7  in.  in  breadth,  nor  S^  in.  in 
thickness Id.  50  cubic  ft.  £0  18    u 

Steel.  Manufacture  of 100/.    0  Iti    o 

Stone  and  alate,  hewn ton    o  lo  u 
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Mwfafaj,  wwn  in  ilatM*  or  otbenriM  manu- 

ftetated cwt.jEO    3    0 

Till  mini    tndudioff  all  frulu  and  vcsetftbles 
fcaerredinnigar Ib-i^  0   6 

NSW  SUGAR  DUTIES. 


^n»  oowth  and  produce  of  any  Brltbh 
[iuwT«inn  iDto  which  the  importation  of 
^^nsugar  is  prohibited  and  imported 


Candy.  l>iown  or  white,  refined  lugar,  or 
-  eqiual  in  quality  to  refined,  tar  every 


Item  July  &  to  July  5  inclusive. 

1M9    I        18fi0    I        1891 

£0  16    0|£0  14    81  £0  13    4 

WlBts-clayed  lugar,  or  nigar  rendered  by 

tDT  proeeet  equal   in   quality   to  white 

dayeo,  not  being  refined,  or  equal  to  re- 

flaed*  for  every  cwt.^ 

£0U    01  £0  12  101  £0  11    8 
31  wcovado,  or  any  other  sugar,  not  being 
1  in  quality  to  white  clayed,  for  every 


i^O  18    0 1  £0  11    0  I  £0  10   0 
MolaMrt,  for  every  cwL— 

i^46|£l)42i£0a9 
And  10  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less 

qumntity  than  a  cwt. 
Socsr  or  Molaases,  the  growth  and  produce  of 
anv  other  British  possession  :— 
CmAj,  brown  or  white,  refined  sugar,  or 
r  equal  in  quality  to  refined,  for  every 


I  July  0  to  July  5  indiuive. 
\9»  I   18S0  I  1851   I  189A  I  1853  I  1864 
M.    d.  1 «.   d.    «.    rf.    «.    rf.  U.    d.\9.    tf. 
»    4  I  18    8117    01 16    4  I  15    4  I  13    4 
Whxtc-dayed  sugar,  or  sugar  rendered  by 
any  process  equal  in  quality  to  white- 
ciayed,  not  being  refined  or  equal  to  re- 


fined. Ibr  every  t   . 

16  11  1 14    5  I  14    0 1  13    A  i  12  10  I  11    8 
Brovm-dayed  sugar,  or  sugar  rendered  by 
any  process  equal  in  quality  to  brown- 
clayed,  and  not  equal  to  white  clayed,  for 


16    8  I  14    4  i  13    0  I  12    5  1 11  10  I  10    0 
Muscovado,  or  any  other  sugar,  not  being 
equal  in  quality  to  brown-clayed  sugar,  for 


Sugar,  continued. 
Brown-clayed  sugar,  or  sugar  rendered  by  anv 
proceis  equal  m  quality  to  brown-ciayed, 
and  not  equal  to  white-clayed,  for  every 


14    6  I  13    31  12    0|11    6|U    0  1 10    0 
Molaases,  for  every  cwt*— 
6iil4  1114   6|44|42|39 

And  so  oo  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less 
quantity  than  a  cwt. 

Sugar  or  Molasses,  the  growth  and  produce  of 
any  foreign  country,  and  on  all  sugar  or 
mohisBfi  not  otherwise  charged  with 
duty  :— 
Candy,  brown  or  white,  refined  sugar,  or 
sugar  equal  in  quality  to  refined,  for 
every  cwt.—  ^  ^    , 

From  July  5  to  JuW  5  inclusive. 

1848  I  1850  I  1851  I  1^52  |  1853  I  1854 

«.    d.    «.    d.    «.   d.    «.    d.\s.   d.    «.    d. 

24    8  I  22    8120    8 1 19    4|l7    4  |  13    4 

White-clayed  sugar,  or  sugar  rendered  by 

any  pvooessequal  in  quality  to  wliite^layed, 

not  being  renned,  or  equal  to  refined,  for 


e%-ery 
19  10 1  18 


1 1  16    4  1 15   2  I  14    Oil!    8 


§.    d,    *,    d.    «.    d.    «.    d.    «.    d.    s.    d. 

18    6  I  17    0  I  15    6  I  14    6  I  13    0  |  10    0 
Muscovado,  or  any  other  sugar,  not  being 
equal  in  quality  to  bxown-dayed  sugar,  for 
every  cwt.— 

17    0 1  15   6  i  14    0 1  13   0 1  12    0  1 10   0 

Molasses,  for  every  cwt — 

6    4|59153|410|46|39 

And  so  on  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less 

quantity  than  a  cwt. 

The  Bounties  or  Drawbacks  following  to  l>e 
paid  and  allowed  upon  the  exportation 
hom  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  several 
descriptions  of  refined  sugar  :— 
Upon  refined  sugar  in  loaf,  complete  and 
whole,  or  lumps  duly  refined,  having  been 
perfectly  clarified  and  thoroughly  dried  in 
the  stove,  and  being  of  uniform  whiteness 
throughout,  or  such  sugar  pounded, 
crushed,  or  broken,  or  sugar  candy,  the 
cwt.— 

From  July  5  to  July  5  inclusive. 

1640    I        1850     I        1851 
£0  15    0  I  £0  13    9  I  £0  12    6 

Upon  bastard  or  refined  sugar,  broken  in 
pieces,  or  being  ground,  or  powdered  sugar 
pounded,  or  crushed,  or  broken,  for  every 
cwt— 

£0  12    0 1  £0  11    0 1  £0  10    0 

And  so  on  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  le^ 
quantity  than  a  cwt 
IVbfc.— Muscovado  sugar  Imported  into  the 
Isle  of  Man,  to  pay  Is.  per  cwt. 

£   ».   d. 

Tallow cwt   0    1    « 

Tamarinds lb.  0    0    3 

Tapioca  cwt   0    0    6 

Tea  lb.  0   2    I 

Tiles lOW.lO   0   0 

Timber  or  wood,  not  being  deals, 
battens,  boards,  staves,  hand- 
spikes, oars,  lath-wood,  or  other 
timber  or  wood,  sawn,  split,  or 
otherwise  dressed,  except  hewn, 
and  not  being  timber  or  wood 
otherwise    charged  with    duty, 

id.  of  50  cub.  n.  0  15    0 
Timber  or  wood  deals,  battens, 
boards,  or  other  timber  or  wood 
sawn  or  split,  and  not  otherwise 

charged Id.  of  50  cub.  ft    10    0 

Staves,  if  exceeding  72  in.  in  length, 
7  in.  in  breadth,  or3i  iu.  in  thick- 
ness     „       0  18 

Firewood fath.  of  216  cub.  ft.    0   6 

Handspikes,  not  exceeding  7  ft.  in 

length ISO  0  12 

exceeding  7  ft.  in  length  . .   „     1    4 

Knees,  under  5  in.  square „    0    6 

5  in.  and  under  8  in.  square  „     1    4 

Lathwood  ....  fath.  of  216  cub.  ft    1    4 

Oars 120  4  10 

Spars  or  poles  under  22  ft.  in  length, 
and  under  4  in.  in  diameter. .    „    0  12 

22  ft.  in  leni^th  and  upwards, 

and  under  4  in.  m  diameter. .    „     I 

of  all  lengths,  4  in.  and  under 

6  in.  in  diameter ,,    2 

Spokes  for  wheels,  not  exceeding 
2ftinlength lOUO   1 


4    0 
8   0 


-  exceeding  2ft  in  length. . 


2    8 


120 
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Timber,  eonHmed.  £  «.  d. 

Wastewoodi  vis.  billet  wood  and 
bruthwoodf  used  for  the  purpoae 
ofstowafre lOOl.  5   0   0 

Wood,  planed,  or  otherwise  dreued 
or  prepared  for  uie,  and  not  par- 
ticularly enumerated  nor  other- 


Timber,  conHitttarf.  «.    (/. 

wise  charged  with  duty,  vis.— 
4d,  per  ft.  of  cubic  contents,  and 

further  lOW.   10    0    O 

No<«.~The  additional  duty  of  5  per  cent.  i» 
due  on  timber  and  wood  Arom  a  British  i 
sion,  but  remitted  on  foreign  produce* 


Or,  in  lieu  of  the  duties  hereinbefore  imposed  upon  wood  by  the  load,  according  to  the  cubic 
content*,  the  importer  mav  have  the  option,  at  the  time  of  passing  the  first  entry,  of  entering 
battens,  batten  ends,  boards,  deals,  deal  ends,  and  plank,  by  tale,  if  of  or  fh»n  foreign  ooun- 
tries,  according  to  the  following  dimensions,  vis.:— 


Batten  and  batten  ends— 

Notabove6ft.  long 120 

Above  6  and  not  above  9  ft.  long 

Above  9  and  not  above  18  ft.  long  

Above  12  and  not  above  lA  ft.  long 

Above  15  and  not  above  18  ft.  long 

Above  18  and  not  above  21  ft.  long 

Boards,  deals,  deal  ends,  and  planks— 


Not  above  6  ft.  long 

Above  6  and  not  above  9  ft.  long . . . , 
Above  9  and  not  above  12  ft  long  . 
Above  12  and  not  above  15  ft.  long. , 
Above  15  and  not  above  18  ft.  long. 
Above  18  and  not  above  21  ft.  long. 

Not  above  6  ft.  long 


Above  6  and  not  above  9  ft.  long 

Above  9  and  not  above  12  ft  long  . . 
Above  12  and  not  above  15  ft  long. . 
Above  15  and  not  above  18  ft.  long. . 
Above  18  and  not  above  21  ft.  long. . 


£  «,  d. 
Tin,  in  blocks,  ingots,  baxs,  or  slabs, 

cwt  0  6  0 

Foil lb.  0  0  6 

Manufact  of,  not  enumerated  10(V.  10  0  0 

Tobacco lb.  0  3  0 

Snuff. ,060 

Manufactured  or  sqiars ,,090 

Stalks  and  Flour  of Prohib. 

Tobacco  pipes,  clay lOW.  10  0  0 

Tongues cwt  0  7  0 

Toys,  excepting  toy  and  hand-mir- 
rors, on  which  the  plate-glass  duty 

will  be  levied lOo/.  10  0  0 

TruiBes  lb.  0  10 

Turnery,  not  described lOW.  10  0  0 

Turpentine,  above  the  value  of  15«. 

per  cwt cwt   0  2  0 

Splritoroil ,050 

Twine 1001.10  0  0 

VaneUoes    lb.   0  5  0 

Varnish,  not  described lOOT.  10  0  0 

Vegetable  Juice,  to  pay  10  per  cent  as 
goods  manufactured,  T.  O. 

Verdigris cwt  0  5  0 

Verjuice ton   4  4  0 

Vennacelll  and  macaroni lb.  0  0  1 

Vinegar tun   4  4  0 

Wafers lOW.  10  0  0 

Washingballs cwt   1  0  0 

Watches  of  gold  or  silver,  or  other 

metal lOW.  10  0  0 

Water,  Colore,  the  flask  (30  con- 
taining not  more  than  1  gal.) ....   0  1  0 
Wax.SeaOng IIKV.  10  0  0 


Not  above  7 
in.  in  width. 


Not  above  9^ 
in.  in  width. 


Above  9k  in. 

and  not  above 

lU  in  width. 


Not  above  U 
in.  In  thick- 
ness. 
£0  18    6 
i    7   9 

1  16  11 

2  G    3 

2  15    4 

3  4    6 
Not  above  1ft 

in.  in  thick- 
ness. 

1  9  10 

2  4    5 

2  19    2 

3  14    2 

4  8  11 

5  3    8 

1  15  10 


2  13 

3  11 

4  9 

5  7 

6  5 


Above  U  in- 

and  not  above 

2i  in  thickn. 

£1  17    0 

2  15    6 

3  13  10 

4  12    6 

5  10    8 

6  9    0 
Above  U  in. 

and  not  above 
3i  in  thickn. 

2  19  8 

4  8  10 

5  18  4 

7  8  4 

8  17  10 
10  7  4 

3  11  8 


«  7 

7  3 

8  19 
10  15 
12  11 


2  9 
2  9 


5  G 


£  9.   d. 

Whipcord 10a.l0   0    0 

Wine— The  produce  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  or  the  territories  or 
dependencies  thereof,  and  im- 
ported direct  thence gal.  0 

Not    enumerated,    or    otherwise 

charged  with  duty „     0 

French,  Canary,  Madeira*  Portu- 
gal, Rhenish,  Spanish,  and  other 

sorts „     0 

The  full  duties  on  wine  are  drawn 
back  upon  re-exportation  or  ship- 
ment as  stores. 
Wine  lees,  sul^ect  to  the  same  duty 
as  wine,  but  no  drawback  ia  al- 
lowed on  the  lees  of  wine  exported. 
Wire,  gilt  or  plated,  or  8ilver. ..  100/.  10   0    0 
Woollens,  vis. :— Articles  or  manu- 
facture of  wool,  not  being  goat's 
wool,  or  wool  mixed  with  cotton, 
wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  not 

otherwise  charged „     10   0   0 

Worstedyam lb.  0   0   U 

Vam,  cable  yam cwt  0   3    0 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, being 
either  in  part  or  wholly  manu- 
factured, and  not  being  enume- 
rated or  described,  nor  otherwise 
charged  with  duty,  and  not  pro- 
hibited to  be  imported  Into  or 
used  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
from  foreign  countries  or  British 
possessions..... lOW.IO  0   0 
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or  Candiani  not  let. 


Rodu 
Aaibor*  RNiglk 
AiBbnigilii 
AnbcmiaWood. 


UTins. 


,    Maret,    Oddingi, 

Coitt,  and  F(»]«. 


Kids. 

OxcD  and  Built. 

Cows. 

glim. 

LudIm. 

Swine  and  Hogg. 

Pin,  nickiiig. 
ABtfioony^Oieof. 

Cinde. 

Regulusof. 
AnoL 
AntoloGhia. 


Ashn^FMrlaadPoC 
Soap  Weed,  and  Wood. 
Not  onnnefated. 

Aephaltiiin  or  Bitumen  Judai- 


Bar  Wood. 

Bark,  fox  tanam  or  dvert'ute. 
Extaet  of,  or  of  ocner  yege- 
taUe  sttbftanoe*  to  be  used 
only  for  tanning  leather. 
PeniTlan. 
Cafcaiilla. 
Other  iorta. 

Pieparatioos  of,  for  dyeing 
and  cotton  printing. 
Baakct  Rods,  peeled  and  un- 

peeled. 
Bee^  fredi  or  OlAtiy  calted. 

Salted,  not  bemg  oomed. 
Beef  Wood. 
Beniee,  Bay. 
Juniper. 
YeUow. 
Myrobohme. 
Unenumeiated. 
Birda,  tinging. 
BIackwood!T 
Bladden. 

Boaai  of  eattle  and  other  ani- 
mals, and  of  fish  (exeept 
whale  fins),  whether  tmmt 
or  not,  or  as  animal  diar< 
ooaL 
BondcAdd. 


ArUeUi  admitted  free, 

Bcnx,  refined. 

or  Tincal,  unrefined. 
Bottles  of  Earth  and  Stone, 

empty. 
Box  Wood. 
Braail  Wood. 
Brasiletto  Wood. 
Brimstone. 

refined  In  rolls. 

in  flour. 
Bristles,  rough  or  In  any  way 

sorted. 
Bronae  Works  of  Art. 
Bullion— Coins,  Medals,  ftc. 
Bulrushes. 
Cables  and  Cordage  in  actual 

use. 
Camomile  Flowers, 
Camphor,  unrefined. 
Camwood. 
Candlewick. 
CanelUAlba. 
Canes,  Bamboo. 

Reed. 

Rattans,  not  ground. 

or  Sticks,  unenumerated. 
Caoutchouc 


Castor. 
Cassia  Buds. 

Fistula. 
Casts  of  Busts,  Statues,  or 

Figures. 
Cayiare. 
Cedar  Wood. 
Chalk,  unmannfaetured. 
Chenj  Wood,  being  Furniture 

Chestnuts. 

China  Root. 

Chip,  or  Willow,  ftv  platting. 

Chrystal,  rough. 

Cinnabans  Nativa. 

Citrate  of  Lime. 

Citric  Add. 

Civet 

Coals,  Culm,  and  Cinders. 

Cobalt. 

Ore  of. 
CodiineaL 

Dust. 

Granilla. 
Coir  Rope  and  Junk,  old  and 
new,  cut  Into  lengths  not 
exceeding  3  feet. 
Colocynth. 
Columbo  Root, 
as.  Blue. 


Copperai 
Green. 


White. 
Coral,  whole,  polished, 
unpolished, 
in  fragments. 
Cordage  in  use  In  British  ships. 
Cork. 

Cotton     Manufhctures,     not 
behig  articles  wholly  or  in 
part  made  up,  not  other- 
wise charged  with  duty. 
East  India  piece  goods,  via. 
Calicoes,    and    Muslins, 
white. 
Da  dyed  or  coloured. 
Handkerchiefs,    dyed    and 
coloured. 
Cotton  Yam. 
Cowries. 


Cranbenias. 
Cream  of  Tartar. 
Cubebs. 
Cutch. 
Diamonds. 
Divl  DivL 
Down. 

Drugs,  unenumerated. 
Ebony. 
EnameL 

Feathers  fbr  Beds,  in  Beds  or 
otherwise. 

Ostrich,  undressed. 

Paddy  Bird,  undressed. 

Unenumerttted  &  undressed. 
Flasks,  in  which  Olive  OU  is 

imported. 
Flax  and  Tow,  or  Codllla  of 
Hemp  and  Fba,  dressed 
and  undressed. 
Floeks. 

Nets*— Paperttainen'  Flock 
is  subject  to  duty  as  ma- 
nufactured goods. 
Flower  Roots. 
Fustic 

GaUic  Powder. 
Galls. 
Gamboge. 
Garancmc 

OameU,  cut  or  uncut,  not  set. 
Gelatine. 
Gentian. 
Ginseng. 
Glue. 

Glue  Clippings,  or  Waste  of 
any  kind,  fit  only  for  mak- 
ing Glue. 
Goods     unenumerated,    not 
beinff  either  in  part   or 
whoUy  manufactured,  not 
enumerated,orprohUrited. 
Grease. 
Greaves,  Tallow. 

for  Dogs. 
Guano. 
Gum,  AnimL 

Anbic 

Assafcetida. 

Ammoniacum. 

Benjamin. 

CopaL 

EuphorUum. 

Guiacum. 

Kma 

Lac  Dye. 

Mastk. 

Seed  Lac 

SenegaL 

Shelfic 

Storsx. 

Trsgacsnth. 

Unenumerated. 
Gun  Stocks  in  the  rough,  of 

Wood. 
Gypsum. 
Hair,  Camel  or  Wool. 

Cow,  Ox,  Bull,  or  Elk. 

Horse. 

Human. 

Unenumerated. 
Hay. 

Heath,  fbr  Brushes. 
Hellebore. 
Hemp,  diesied. 

rouah  or  undressed,  or  any 
other  vagetable  substance 

O 
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of  the  nature  and  quality 
of  undieoed  hemp*  and 
applicable  to  the  lame 
purpoeet. 
Hides,  not  tanned,  tawed,  cur- 
ried, or  in  any  way  dieiaed, 
drf  and  wet. 
or  pieoa  of,  raw  or  undrew- 

ed,  and  unennmerated. 
tails,  BniBdo,  Bull,  Cow,  or 

Ox. 
tanned,  not  otherwise  dress- 
ed, 
or  pieces   thereof,   Uwed, 
curried,  yamished.  Japan- 
ned, enamelled. 
Muscovy  or  Russia  Hides, 
or  pieces  thereof,  tanned, 
coloured ,  shaved,  or  other- 
wise dressed, 
or  pieces  thereof  any  way 
dressed,     not     otherwise 
enumerated. 
Hones.    * 
HoofoofCatUe. 
Hoops  of  Wood. 
Horns,  tips  and  pieces  of. 
Indigo. 

Ink  Tor  Printers. 
Inkle,  wrought. 

un  wrought. 
Iron,  Bloom. 
Cast. 

Chromate  of. 
in  Bars,  unwrought. 
Hoops. 
Ore. 

Old  Broken  and  Cast  Ircm. 
Slit  or  Hammered  into  Rods. 
JaUp. 
Jet. 

Jewels,Emera1ds,and  all  other 
precious  stones,  unset. 
Pearls. 
Juice  of  Limes,  Lemons,  or 

Orniges. 
Klngwood. 
Lac,  vis.:  Sticklac. 
Lamp  Black. 
Lapis  Calaminaris. 
Lard. 
Latten. 

Shaven. 
Lavender  Flowers. 
Lead  Ore. 
Red. 
White. 
Black. 

Chromate  of. 
Leaves  of  Roses. 
Leeches. 
Lignum  Vit». 

Linens,  plain  Linens  and  Dia- 
per, whether  cheouered  or 
atriped  with  Dyed  Yam  or 
not,  and  manufactures  of 
Linen,  or  of  Linen  mixed 
with  Cotton  or  Wool,  not 
particularly  enumerated, 
or  otherwise  charged  with 
dutv,  not  being  articles 
wholly  or  in  part  made  up. 
Litharge. 
Live  Cfreatures,  illustrative  of 

Natural  History. 
Logwood. 


Artielet  admiUedfree  {eomtinued^. 


Losh  Hides. 
Madder. 
Root 
Ma4(na  Orecia  ware. 
Mahogany. 
Manganese,  Ore  o£ 


Croup. 
Manures,  unenumerated. 
Manuscripts. 
Maple  Wood. 
Maps    and  Charts,  or  parts 

thereof,  plain  or  coloured. 
Mattresses. 
Mats,  Dunnage,  not  being  of 

greater  vajue  than  lOt.  the 

Too. 

Meat,  salted    or    fresh,    not 

otherwise  described. 
Medals  of  any  sort. 
Metol,  BeU. 

Minerals  and  Fossils,  and  liv- 
ins  Creatures  (illustrative 
oTNatural  History). 
Models  of  Cork  or  Wood. 
Moss,  Lichen  Icelandicus. 
other  than  Rock  or  Iceland, 
Rock,  for  Dyers'  use.  i 
Mother  o' Pearl  Shells. 
Musk. 
Myrrh. 

Nicaragua  Wood. 
Nickel,  Arseniate  of,  in  Lumps 
or  Powder,  being  in  an 
Unrefined  state. 
MetaUic  Oxide  of,  refined. 
Ore  of. 
Nitre,  Cubic. 

Nuts,   Kernels   of   Walnuts, 
and  all  Nuts  or  Kernels 
unenumerated,  commonly 
used    for   expressing  On 
thereftom. 
Coker. 
Pistachio. 
Chestnuts. 
Oakum. 
Ochre. 
Oil,  AnlmaL 
Castor. 
Cocoa  Nut. 
of  Olives. 
Palm. 
Lard. 
Paran. 
Rock. 

Unenumerated. 
Train,  Blubber,  Spermaceti 
Oil,  and  Head  Matter,  the 
produce  of  fish  or  crea- 
tures living  in  the  sea, 
caught   by  the  crews  of 
British   vessels,   and  im- 
ported   direct   from    the 
fishery  or  from  any  Bri- 
tish possession  in  a  British 
vessel. 
Train  and  Blubber,  of  Fo- 
reign fishing. 
Seed,  vis.: 
Hempseed. 
Linseed. 
Rapowed. 
Walnut. 

Seed,  unenumerated. 
Sperm  of  Foreign  fishing. 
Spermaceti. 


Oil  Seed  Cake. 

Olibanum. 

Olive  Wood. 

Orange  and  Lemon  PeeL 

Ore,  unenumerated. 

Orchal. 

Oipimcnt. 

Orris  Root. 

Painters'  Colours,  unenume- 
rated, unmanuftctund. 

Palmetto  Thatch. 
Manufactures. 

Parchment. 

Partridge  Wood,  being  Furni- 
ture Wood. 

Patterns  of  SUk,  Woollen, 
and  Cotton. 

Pearls. 

Pens. 

Pink  Root. 

Pitch. 
Burgundy. 

Plantains. 

Plaster  of  Paris. 

Platina  and  Ore  ot  Platina. 

Planu,  Shrubs,  and  Trees. 

Olive. 

Platting  or  other  Manufactures 
to  be  used  in  or  proper  for 
making  Hats  or  Bonneta 
of  Chip. 

Pomegranates,  Peel  of. 
Potatoes. 

Pork,  fresh. 

Pork,  salted  (not  Hams). 

Prussiate  of  Potash. 

Purp^  Wood,  being  Furniture 

Quicksilver. 
Quills,  Goose. 

Swan. 
Radix  Contrayervse. 

Enulc  CampansB.  * 

Eringii. 

Ipecacuanhc 

Rhatanise, 

Seneke. 

Serpentarise  or  Snake  Root. 

Rags,  old  Rags,  old  Ropes,  or 

Junk,  or  old  Fishing-nets, 

fit  only  for  makingPaper 

or  Pasteboard. 

Pulp  of. 

Woollen. 
Rape  of  Grapes. 
Red  Wood,  or  Guinea  Wood. 
Rhubarb. 
Rosewood. 
Rosin. 
SafBower. 
Salfron. 
Sal  Ammoniac. 

Limonum. 

Prunella. 
Salep,  or  Salop. 
Salt. 

Saltpetre. 
Sanguis  Draoonis. 
Sanu  Maria  Wood. 
Sapan  Wood. 
Sarsanarilla. 
Sassanas. 
Satin  Wood. 
Saunders'  Red. 

White  or  Yellow. 
Scammony. 
Seeds,  Acorn. 
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Articles  adwUttedfree  (cowUnued), 


AJnnobOla. 

Aaisced. 

Beaas,  KUaey  or  FiCDck. 


UnenisiDcntedy   commonly 
Mod  for  esprcMiiag  Oil. 


SFhoTrt  Hiltfc         ^  _ 
ShnAs,  Tx«ei»a»i  Plana. 


Silk,  Raw. 
Kxralw     or     Huaki,     and 


Thrown,  not  Dyed. 
Thnywn,  Dyed,  vh.:— Sin- 
gles or  TnuD,  Organiine 
or  Crape  SOk. 
Skins.  FVB>  PeitB*  and  Tails, 
or  nieces  of  Skins,  raw  or 
unoreased,  uncnumerated 
Pais,  Pdts,  and  Taili,  or 
pieces  of  Skins,  tanned, 
curried,   dietaed,  unenu- 
meiated. 
Spedmeos  of  mncrals.Foasils, 
or  Ores,  unenumeiatedf  ex- 
ccediDg  14  lbs.  each. 
Spockledll'ood. 
Spelter  or  Zinc,  roHed  but  not 
otherwise  manufactured, 
crude  in  cakes. 
Zhic  oxide  or  white  of. 
SpennaceCi. 
Sponfe. 


Squills,  dried  and  not  dri«L 
Sinvesacre. 

Stares ,  not  exceeding  79  inches 
in  length,  nor  7  inches  in 


breadth,  nor  3^  Inches  in 
thickness. 
Bfrdi,  hewn,  not  exceeding 
3  feet  in  length,  nor  ex- 
ceeding 8  Inches  square, 
imported  tar  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  making  herring 
Darrels  for  the  use  of  the 
flsberies. 

Steel,  unwiought. 
Scrsps. 

Stone  in  blocks,  shaped  or 
rouffh  scalped. 
Mill,  Burr,  Quern,  and  Dog, 
rough,  shaped,  or  hewn. 

Straw  or  Grass  for  plattiiM. 

Sweet  Wood. 

Sulphiur  Casts. 

Taifc. 

Tar. 
Barbadoes. 

Tairas. 

Tartarie  Acid. 

Teasles. 

Teeth,  Elephants. 
Sea^»w,  SeaJume,  or  Sea- 


Tdescopes. 

Thread,  not  otherwise  enu- 
merated or  described. 

Terra  Japonlca,  and  Cutch. 
Sienna. 
Verde. 
Umbra. 

Tin  ore,  and  regulus  oL 

Tomsal. 

Tortoise  Shell  or  Turtle  SheU, 
unmanufkcturad. 

Tulip  Wood. 

Turmeric. 

Turpentine  of  Venice,  Sdo, 
or  Cyprus. 

Turpentine  unless  above  Ifisi 
thecwt. 

Valonia. 

Vases,  andent,  not  of  stone  or 
wood. 

Vegetables,  all  not  otherwise 
enumerated  or  described. 

VeUum. 

VermiUon. 

Ultramarine. 

Walnut  Wood. 

Water,  Mineral. 


Wax,  Bees,    in   any  degree 


Myrtie. 
Vegeuble. 
Wel£ 

Whale  Fins,  of  British  taking, 
and  hnportad  direct  ttom 
the  fisheries,  or  fhxn  any 
British  posseaskm  hi  a  Bri- 
tish ship. 
Of  foreign  taking,  and  not 
prohibited. 
Woad. 

Wood,  for  ship-building,  pre- 
viously admitted  at  the 
same  duty  as  Teak. 
Birch,  hewn,  not 


3  ft.  long,  nor  exceeding  8 
In.  square,  Imported  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  making 


herriiig   barrels,   for   the 
use  ofthe  fisheries. 

Fir,  hewn,  of  the  same  di- 
mensions, and  imported 
for  similar  purposes. 

Teak. 

Furniture  wood  unrnume- 
rated. 

NewZealand  Aimltuiewood. 
WooL 

Beaver. 
Cut  and  combed 

Hares. 

Coney. 

Cotton. 

Alpaca  and  the  Uama  tribe. 

Cotton,  or  waste  of  cotton. 

Goat's,  or  Hair. 

Sheep  or  Lamb's. 
Woollens,  manufactures  of 
wool,  not  behug  goat's,  or 
of  wool  m  ixed  with  cotton , 
not  particularly  enume- 
rated or  described,  not 
otherwise  charged  with 
duty,  not  being  articles 
wholly  or  in  part  made  up. 

Yam. 
Yam,  Camel  or  Mohair. 

Raw  linen. 

Raw  worsted,  not  dyed  nor 
coloured,  and  not  being  fit 
or  proper  for  embroider- 
ing, or  other  fancy  pur- 
poses. 
ZaIIre. 
Zebra  Wood. 


Duties  on  British  Chods  exported. 
Coals,  culm,  or  cinders  in  a  foreign  ship,  the  ton,  4», 


Orphan  Dues, 
Payable  upon  Wines  imported  into  the  Port  of  London. 

9.  d, 

Lisbon thepipe  8   3^ 

Portugal „         2    3 

Cape  and  Madeira  ....       „         1  10 

All  other  sorts „         2   8 

French  thehhd.    1    0 

Do case,ea.   0   3 


o  2 
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AECHITECTUBE  OP  LONDON*. 


Thb  architecture  of  any  old  country  or  place  long  ciTilised,  neces- 
sarily diyides  itself  into  two  periods,  the  works  of  which  are  so 
widely  different  that,  though  merging  the  one  into  the  other  by 
imperceptible  shades,  those  at  the  extremes  of  the  scale  present  on 
many  points  a  perfect  contrariety,  so  that  they  cannot  be  rightly 
understood  from  the  same  point  of  view,  or  judged  by  the  some  rules. 
Not  being  warned  of  this  distinction,  many  give  up  the  subject  in 
despair  or  disgust,  as  one  destitute  of  6xed  principles ;  because  the 
identity  of  name  has  led  them  to  confound  what  are  really  two  arts, 
so  opposite  in  character  and  objects,  that  the  principles  of  each  seem 
flatly  contradicted  when  we  attempt  to  apply  them  to  the  other. 
Before  introducing  the  reader,  therefore,  to  a  series  of  monuments 
extending  through  eight  centuries,  we  must  endeavour  in  a  few 
words  to  make  him  understand  the  broad  distinction  between  ancient 
and  modern  building  art,  and  the  reason  of  the  immense  value 
attached  to  every  relic  of  the  former,  however  bumble  or  frag- 
mentary. 

The  objects  of  design  in  building  might  at  first  seem  too  obvious 
to  admit  of  question,  and,  accordingly,  in  all  countries,  up  to  a 
certain  stage  m  civilization,  they  have  not  varied.  Convenience; 
comfort;  resistance  to  the  elements  and  to  violence;  durability; 
economy  (or  wise  distribution  of  materials,  so  that  none  may  be 
idle  burdens) ;  every  kind  of  concord  or  congruitv,  between  part  and 
part,  between  part  and  whole,  between  the  whole  and  its  purpose, 
between  each  organ  and  its  function,  its  properties  and  its  uses, 
between  appearance  and  reality  (as  the  appearance  of  strengtb  in 
whatever  sustains,  and  of  lightness  in  whatever  is  sustained ;  uni- 
formity in  tbat  which  is  one  thing,  and  multiformity  in  that  whicb  is 
a  group  of  things);  such  are  the  simple  ends  which  the  builders  of 
an  early  age  set  before  them,  and  the  pursuit  of  which  gives  to 
their  works  tbat  appearance  of  design  and  singleness  of  purpose 
which  renders  them,  like  the  works  of  nature,  always  heautijvl. 
Animals  and  plants  are  beautiful,  inasmuch  as  everything  in  tbem 
is  governed  by  design,  and  nothing  by  chance;  and  these  early  build- 
ings are  more  or  less  beautiful,  in  proportion  as  the  appearance  of 
design  prevails  over  that  of  chance.  There  was,  in  those  times,  no 
distinction  of  arts  into  useful  and  fine,  no  clash  between  use  and 
ornament,  for  they  were  identical.  Fitness  and  beauty  were  two 
names  for  the  same  thing.  The  fitness  of  objects,  their  harmony  of 
every  kind,  constituted  their  beauty,  t.  €.,  their  truth.      Truth  is 

*  This  account  is  confined  to  the  works  of  archUectun,  as  such.  The  other 
curiosities  that  any  buildings  here  described  may  contain  will  be  found  elsewhere 
under  the  names  of  those  buildings,  as  Tower,  Temple  Church,  WettmineUr  Abbey, 
OrtehwUh  HotpUal,  Cathedral,  Ae, 
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Waotj ;  and  was  the  only  kind  of  beauty  then  recognised.  Arts  ad« 
nnced  by  the  discovery  of  new  kmds  of  congruity  or  truth,  the 
iarther  development  of  those  already  discovered,  the  detection  and 
lemedj  of  incongruities  previously  overlooked. 

Bat  when  the  excellences  of  any  art  have  been  refined  and  ex- 
alted to  &  certain  pitch,  many  causes  couspire  to  turn  aside  the 
e^rts  of  artists  into  another  direction.  Some,  perceiving  that  works 
are  admired  in  proportion  to  the  evidence  of  art  or  design  apparent 
in  them,  begin  to  display  art  or  contrivance  merely  for  its  own  sake; 
to  meet  difficulties  of  their  own  making;  because  in  this  way  their  in ' 
gennity  can  be  made  more  apparent  to  superficial  observers,  than  by 
the  farther  improvement  of  excellences  already  carried  so  far  as  to 
leaye  no  room  for  very  obvious  and  striking  improvement.  Less 
acdve  minds,  again,  find  the  perfection  which  the  art  has  now 
attemed,  rather  matter  of  satisfaction  and  wonder,  than  a  stimulus  to 
its  fbrther  advancement;  and  being  dazzled  by  its  general  excellence, 
which  blinds  them  to  the  small  remaining  defects,  instead  of  applying 
tfaemselvea  to  the  detection  and  remedy  of  these,  they  aim  only  at 
xetaiiung  the  excellences  of  former  works,  or  the  appearance  thereof, 
with  leas  cost,  either  of  study,  or  of  manual  labour,  or  of  both. 
The  chief  aim  is  no  longer  to  improve,  but  to  cheapen,  if  not 
the  irorka,  at  least  the  designs  of  them;  to  find  easy  and  com- 
pendioas  ways  of  reproducing  (or  rather  imitating)  those  appear- 
ances that  have  excited  admiration.  It  is  then  that  the  word  effect 
begins  to  become  an  important  one  in  the  mouths  of  artists.  It  means 
some  peculiarity  of  appearance,  that,  having  arisen  from  some  excel- 
lence, has  so  constantly  accompanied  that  excellence,  as  to  become 
an  indication  thereof;  so  that  people  have  learnt,  whenever  they  see 
this  effect,  to  infer,  without  furUier  trouble,  the  presence  of  that 
excellence  of  which  it  was  once  the  indication. 

In  the  second  stage  of  an  art,  then,  its  aim  is  no  longer  to  improve 
apon  the  excellences  of  former  works,  but  to  reproduce  or  exaggerate 
the  effects  by  which  those  excellences  were  accompanied.  In  cheap 
works,  the  effects  are  merely  imitated^  in  pompous  ones  exagge- 
rated; but  in  both  aUke,  the  end  of  the  art  has  been  changed,  and 
is  no  longer  kxcbllencb,  but  effect.  In  the  architecture  of  England 
this  great  change  took  place  in  the  14th  century;  earlier  in  some 
branches  of  the  art  than  in  others,  but  in  none  much  earlier  thati 
laOO,  and  in  few  later  than  1350. 

As  long  as  art  is  truly  progressive,  and  directed  to  excellences 
and  to  them  alone,  no  one  complains  of  the  want  of  variety  or 
novelty,  even  though  the  excellences  aimed  at  be  always  the  same. 
Bat  when  effect  has  become  the  paramount  object,  to  which  aU 
others  in  turn  are  sacrificed,  men  begin  to  think  it  hard  that  so  much 
mast  be  paid,  and  so  much  endured,  for  the  sake  of  repeating  certain 
hackneyed  effects;  and  it  is  natural  to  look  abroad  for  other  kinds  of 
effect  that  have  sprung  from  the  pursuit  of  other  excellences,  or  of  the 
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same  ander  other  circumstances,  physical  or  social.  Hence,  travelleTB 
and  antiqaaries  begin  to  extol,  tne  public  to  demand,  and  artists  to 
learn  and  imitate,  first  the  building-forms  of  classical  antiquity,  and 
at  length  a  variety  of  ttt^  of  architecture ;  t.  «.,  to  represent  the 
forms,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  effects,  characteristic  of  the  build- 
ings of  various  past  ages  and  foreign  nations.  And  thus  the  art  of 
hiildififf  weUj  becomes,  step  by  step,  entirely  merged  and  forgotten  in 
that  of  90  building  as  to  represent  the  peculiarities  of  some  given 
class  of  ancient  buildings;  which  is  all  that  we  now  understand  by 
the  term  architecture. 

Good  terms  are  wanting  to  distinguish  these  two  kinds  of  building, 
or,  indeed,  of  art  in  general.  The  words  ancient  and  modem  are 
too  vague;  and  we  cannot  follow  those  who  call  the  first  period  that 
of  invention^  and  the  latter  that  of  imitatum^  for  imitation  seems 
needed  alike  in  both,  and  invention  in  both,  though  differently 
directed.  The  ancient  artists  imitated  (or  even  copied)  from  each 
other,  quite  as  much  as  modems  from  them;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
invention  is  shown  in  counterfeiting  effects,  as  well  as  in  developing 
excellences ;  and  is  required  for  the  modem  purpose  of  disguising  the 
stracture  or  uses  of  objects,  as  well  as  for  the  ancient  one  of  ex- 
pressing them.  Indeed,  the  ingenuity  of  modem  architecture  is  not 
duly  appreciated.  Should  we  not  admire  him  who  could  consistently 
carry  out  the  maxim  that,  ^^  the  use  of  speech  is  to  conceal  what  we 
think "  ?  and  is  not  some  applause  also  due  to  the  success  of  an  art, 
whose  use  is  to  conceal  how  and  wherefore  we  build  ? 

If,  however,  we  call  the  old  species,  ori^nalj  and  the  new,  repre- 
tentative  design,  though  the  trae  distinction  may  not  be  fully  ex- 
pressed, perhaps  no  false  one  will  be  implied.  We  must  add,  that 
in  the  progress  of  representative  art,  from  its  infancy  in  the  14th 
centiiry  to  its  present  giant  development  and  universal  triumph,  three 
periods  are  to  be  distinguished;  in  the  first  of  which,  it  was  confined 
to  the  representation  of  certain  effects  of  our  own  original  style ;  in 
the  second,  it  admitted  freer  and  more  completely  scenic  counterfeits, 
but  was  confined  to  one  foreign  style,  and  to  the  representation  of 
its  features,  as  a  kind  of  alphabet  to  be  recombined  into  designs 
which  were  still  original  as  a  whole.  Lastly,  the  principle  is  ex- 
tended to  tlie  representation  of  whole  works,  as  well  as  their  details, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  allowed  to  embrace  a  variety  of  styles  instead 
of  one  alone.  We  may  thus,  on  the  whole,  divide  English  build- 
ings chronologically  into  four  periods.  The  first  is  that  of  original 
art;  extending  from  the  earliest  times  till  the  first  appearance  of 
sacrifices  for  effect  (t.  0.,  to  repreeent  the  effects  of  former  excellences), 
which  change  we  may  date  in  round  numbers,  about  1350.  The 
second  period  may  be  called  that  of  indigenous  repreuntaiive  art; 
and  extends  from  the  above  date  till  the  introduction  of  the  system- 
atised  Italian  architecture,  by  Inigo  Jones,  about  1600.  The  third 
includes  the  absolute  reign  of  that  system,  which  lasted  till  about 
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1780;  and  was  the  age  of  rule  and  measare,  in  details,  tHongh  still 
requiring  original  art  in  general  arrangement  and  ensemble.  The 
fourth  period  is  introduced  by  the  admission  of  a  plurality  of  styles ; 
by  the  barsting,  even  in  the  established  style,  of  all  the  barriers  and 
TestridiYe  laws  intended  to  bolster  up  the  expiring  art ;  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  artificial  life  so  long  kept  up.  This  period  is  distin- 
guished from  the  former  by  unbounded  licence  and  fancied  liberty, 
though  really  enslayed  more  than  ever  to  the  representative  principle, 
and  to  Tulgar  dictation,  that  has  no  idea  of  art  but  in  the  sense  of 
deceit.  It  is  the  age  of  counterfeits  more  vast  and  refined  than  had 
previoxisly  been  thought  of;  the  age  of  '^  restorations"  and  of  mock- 
anUques;  of  works  representative  not  merely  in  their  parts  but  as 
a  whole ;  of  the  final  complete  triumph  of  representation,  and  ex- 
dosion  of  its  rival,  even  from  those  branches  of  design  on  which  it 
had,  till  now,  retained  some  hold. 

In  such  an  age,  peculiar  mterest  attaches  to  the  relics,  however 
sii^t,  that  remain  from  the  first  period  of  art  Ever  interesting 
from  their  excellence,  and  the  rapid  progress  traceable  throughout 
them ;  they  are  now  become  doubly  so,  from  their  entire  opposition  of 
principle  to  the  works  surrounding  them.  Always  beautiful,  even 
when  erected ;  they  have  now  acquired  an  adventitious  beauty  not 
then  contemplated — the  beauty  of  unpretence,  of  being  the  only 
honest,  the  only  read  objects,  amid  a  wide  waste  of  hollow  counter- 
feits. This  is  what  constitutes  their  inimitable  beauty  and  priceless 
value ;  and  this  is  why,  without  any  of  the  antiquarian  spirit,  we 
must  nevertheless  mourn,  as  much  as  the  most  dusty  archsaologists, 
over  the  numbers  of  these  precious  irrecoverables  lost  from  year  to 
year.  In  London  they  are  perhaps  fewer  than  in  any  other  city  old 
enough  to  contain  any.  The  successive  ravages  of  iconodasm,  fire, 
coal  smoke,  a  destructive  climate,  commercial  cupidity,  and  Tworst  of 
all)  the  forgery  called  **  restoration,"  have  left  this  metropolis,  (after 
sweeping  off  two  of  the  finest  monuments  within  these  twenty 
years,)  only /bur  considerable  portions  of  works  of  the  age  of  unpre- 
tence ;  and  a  few  minute  fra^ents.  To  these  we  will  conduct  the 
reader  in  their  chronological  order. 

The  Pia  Office^  a  low  apartment  adjoining  the  south-east 
comer  of  Westminster  Abbey  cloisters,  claims  to  be  the  first  piece 
of  architecture  in  London,  being  apparently  a  part  of  the  monastic 
buildmgs  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  begun  about  1 050.  This  room 
is  not  accessible  to  the  public^  nor  has  it  any  peculiarity  of  design 
that  may  render  it  interesting,  otherwise  than  for  its  antiquity  and  for 
being  the  most  neat  and  well-wrought  work  of  our  Saxon  ancestors 
remaining.  Its  extent  is  about  110  feet  bv  80,  divided  by  a  central 
range  of  eight  plain  round  pillars,  with  simple  capitals,  and  covered  by 
a  vaulted  ceiling  in  18  square  groined  compartments,  similar  to  those 
used  in  Roman  building  seven  centuries  before ;  the  only  advance  of 
art,  during  this  long  period,  having  apparently  been  the  throwing  off 
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the  disguises  of  an  effete  state  of  ciyilization,  and  the  retara  to  honest 
sterling  unpretence. 


THS  TOWER  AND  MOAT. 


The  White  Tower,— This  monament  is  the  keep  or  nucleus  of 
the  Tower  of  London,  that  celehrated  palatial  fortress,  so  in- 
timately mixed  up  in  the  whole  eventful  history  of  mediffival 
England.  Those  who  approach  the  spot  with  any  expectation 
to  he  reminded  of  these  associations  hy  any  of  the  old  ohjects 
and  links  hetween  the  past  and  the  present,  usual  to  such  sites, 
will  he  utterly  disappointed.  No  fortress  of  equal  age  has  heen 
so  transformed ;  the  two  lines  of  walls  and  towers  heing  weeded  of 
every  original  feature,  even  to  a  loophole,  and  betraying  their  presence 
only  by  a  few  bald  surfaces  of  stone  peeping  out  horn  the  casing 
and  surmounting  mass  of  hideous  erections,  presenting  the  double 
paradox  (which  no  other  country  can  offer)  of  design  widiout  beauty; 
and  irregularity,  dirt,  and  patching  without  picturesqueness.  This 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  in  England  (we  believe  nowhere  else)  art 
(in  the  sense  of  deceit)  is  necessary  even  where  ornament  is  not  at- 
tempted. There  are  other  nations  who  cannot  decorate  buildings 
except  by  pretence,  but  we  are  the  only  one  who  cannot  leave 
them  plain  without  it.     It  is  essential  to  bricklaying  respectability 
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th^  eertain  appearances  should  be  counterfeited,  and  these  happen 
to  have  a  most  unfortunate  tendency.  Their  general  model  seems 
to  be  the  packing-case,  to  assimilate  with  which,  many  sacrifices 
of  oonvenience  and  durability  in  buildrag  must  be  made,  such  as 
the  openings  reduced  to  the  shallowest  practicable  depth,  and  allowed 
the  protection  of  no  hood,  every  projection  eschewed  as  far  as 
practicable,  and  the  roof  either  entirely  hidden,  or  kept  within  the 
walls  which  common  sense  would  have  it  to  covers  Hence,  what- 
eTer  appearance  of  honesty,  and  whatever  picturesque  shadowing, 
arise,  in  the  unadorned  buildings  of  other  countries,  from  the  pro- 
jections and  recessions  called  for  by  the  constructiye  requirements, 
most  here  be  banished;  the  ^^respectability"  even  of  the  poorest 
and  meanest  requiring  all  such  things  to  be  suppressed. 

From  within  this  belt  of  ugliness  will  be  seen  rising  two  piles  that 
replace  those  burnt  in  1841,  and  are  intended  to  be  "in  Keeping" 
with  the  place ; — a  pretence  in  keeping  with  a  reality.  We  may  here 
flee  easUe  work  and  castellated  work  in  juxtaposition,  and  form  our 
opinion  how  they  agree.  The  fine  old  pretenceless  mass  of  the  White 
Tower  overtops  the  rest.  Of  this,  again,  only  the  general  form  and 
those  of  the  windows  remain  ancient ;  everything  except  the  plain 
sorfaces  having  been  remodelled. 

There  seems  no  foundation  for  the  traditions  tibat  would  ascribe  to 
any  part  of  this  pile  a  date  earlier  than  the  first  Norman  monarch, 
who  begun  it  in  1078,  on  the  site  of  a  work  he  had  previously 
erected,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  floods.  The 
architect  of  the  present  erection  was  Gundulph,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
whose  skill  in  such  buildings  is  shown  also  by  a  very  similar  castle  at 
Rochester.  The  extemal  dimensions  of  the  White  Tower  are  116 
feet  long,  96  wide  (with  a  semicircular  projection  44  feet  in  dia- 
meter, formed  by  the  apsis  of  the  chapel),  and  the  whole  92  feet 
high.  The  angular  turrets  rise  considerably  above  the  platform  of 
the  roof,  how  much  originally  it  is  now  impossible  to  say.  Three  of 
these  are  square,  their  centres  coincident  with  the  centres  of  the 
walls,  and  their  faces  but  slightly  prominent.  The  stairs  in  them 
are  circular.  The  north-eastern,  which  contains  the  principal  stair- 
case, is  larger  than  the  other  three,  circular  without  as  well  as  within, 
and  having  its  axis  at  what  would  be  the  external  angle  of  the  walls. 
There  are  also  buttresses  at  uniform  intervals,  more  prominent  than  is 
nsaal  in  Norman  buildings,  and  diminishing  upwards  by  slopes  or 
weatherings  that  continue  round  their  sides  as  well  as  their  front. 
The  external  walls  are  from  10  to  12  feet  thick,  and  the  internal 
ones  7  feet,  and  of  these  there  are  only  two,  dividing  each  floor  into 
three  apartments,  of  which  the  largest  measures  90  feet  by  36,  the 
next  68  by  28,  and  the  smallest,  in  the  south-east  comer,  would  be 
about  28  feet  square,  were  it  not  lengthened  by  the  thickness  of  the 
east  wall,  and  the  radius  of  the  semicircle  beyond  it.  The  whole 
building  consists  of  four  stories,  of  which  the  lowest  is  half  under- 
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ground,  and  now  coTered  by  modern  brick  yaolts*.  The  other  three 
are  therefore  very  lofty,  especially  the  top  one,  the  largest  room  of 
which  was  the  council  chamber.  The  two  larger  rooms  of  each  story 
are  divided  in  the  manner  of  a  nave  and  aisles  by  two  rows  of 
wooden  posts,  to  strengthen  the  floors  above,  which  are  of  massive 
square  beams.  These  posts  also  give  to  the  rooms  a  stately  propor- 
tion, the  middle  avenue  being  always  higher  than  its  breadth.  The 
south-east  apartment,  however  (or  that  with  the  circular  end%  is 
Taulted  on  every  story.  Its  upper  part  forms  the  chapel,  occup3ring 
the  height  of  two  stories,  and  having  its  gallery  level  with  the  upper 
apartments,  and  its  floor  with  those  below  them.  The  gallery 
extends  round  its  apsis,  and  along  each  flank,  and  is  supported  by 


*  Such  loliditj  as  tliif  bnilding  postesaes  might  be  nippoB«d  to  insure  it  a^inst 
all  ordinary  caraaltiea.  Its  huge  manei  seem  to  defy  time,  and  even  ordinary 
earthquakes,  while  they  would  never  repay  the  trouble  of  wilful  destmctton.  Tet  a 
has  been  found  of  jeopardising  it  It  will  hardly  be  beliered  that  ff%%- 
'  is  stored  in  its  basement  (of  all  spots  in  England  probably  that  in  which 
'^-1  would  do  most  mischief) ;  and,  as  if  to  increase  thia  to  the  utmost,  the 
tare  depositories  of  valuable  rtwrds/ 
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romid  columns  below,  that  being  tbe  most  convenient  fi^re 
for  columnB  that  have  to  be  walked  round,  while  above,  where 
this  reason  no  longer  exists,  the  pillan  for  supporting  the 
eeilhig  are  square.  The  intervals  of  these  pillars,  both  above  and 
below,  are  spanned,  like  the  windows  and  all  apertures  throughout 
this  building,  by  semicireular  arches,  because  this  was  the  method 
most  suited  to  the  economy  of  the  material,  as  far  as  the  science  of 
the  day  could  determine,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  making  them 
repreflent  anything  else.  The  vaultings  are  also  of  the  simplest  form 
available  for  their  mtuation ;  those  of  the  upper  ceiling,  both  over  the 
eentral  space  and  over  the  galleries,  being  half  cylinders ;  but  below 
the  galleries,  such  a  ceiling,  by  springing  above  the  crowns  of  the 
arches,  would  occasion  a  waste  of  height,  and  the  Roman  intersect- 
ing or  groined  vault  is  hence  used,  permitting  the  arches  to  be  open 
to  the  Ml  height  of  the  aisle  ceilings.  As  these  require  a  square  base 
fipom  which  to  ^ring,  the  round  columns  end  in  square  capitals,  the 
connection  of  which  with  the  circular  shaft  (being  the  only  sunk  work 
throughout  the  structure),  is  carved  with  devices  different  on  each 
capital,  and  this  is  the  only  labour  bestowed  for  ornament.  The 
groining  springs,  on  its  outer  side,  from  pilasters  or  internal  hutments, 
the  intervals  between  which,  having  no  need  of  equal  strength,  are 
recessed,  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  chapel,  and  vary  Sie  sor- 
faces. 

^  WeH,"  the  visitor  may  now  ask,  ^^  what  is  there  remarkable 
in  this  very  plain  and  unassuming  apartment?"  Nothing,  probably, 
at  the  time  of  its  erection,  but  it  has  now  something  very  remark- 
able, which  is  this-^Though  everything  be  plain,  is  there  anything 
mean?  Though  so  little  be  wrought  for  ornament,  and  nothing 
made  for  ornament,  is  any  ornament  missed?— is  any  seen  to  have 
been  grudged?  No;  with  such  rigid  economy  there  is  nothing 
niggardly,  no  evidence  of  a  struggle  between  means  and  effect. 
Utterly  without  richness,  there  is  yet  no  appearance  of  poverty. 
Look  round  and  find  the  modem  building,  high  or  low,  find  the  royal 
presence-chamber  of  which  the  same  can  be  said — which  is  without 
mean  subterfuges,  make-shifts,  make-believes.  If  you  cannot,  it 
foIb>w8  that  buUdings  of  an  early  date  have  somethmg  besides  their 
antiqnity  well  worthy  of  notice,  and  something  besides  their  style 
well  worthy  of  imitation. 

Tke  Crypt  of  ike  Church  of  8t,  Mary^e-Bow  (or  de  ArcuhM\  6o 
called,  it  is  said,  from  being  the  first  church  erected  in  London  with 
stone  arches ;  now  commonly  called  Bow  Churchy  Cheapside.  This 
crypt,  consisting  of  columns  and  simple  Romanesque  groining,  is  said 
to  be  of  the  age  of  the  Conqueror.  It  has  long  been  used  as  a  dead- 
house,  and  is  now  quite  filled  with  cofiins. 

Rtmaim  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Priory  Churchy  Smithjldd. — 
Angularly   interesting,   both    in    matter    and    in    manner,   is    the 
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monkish  l^end  that  recounts  the  origin  of  this  great  monastery, 
and  the  fuljacent  noble  hospital  of  the  same  name.  With 
enchanting  simplicity,  it  calls  up  a  picture  of  an  age  so  widely 
different  from  our  own,  as  to  be  assigned  by  us  the  lowest  rank 
in  what  we  consider  ciyilization ;  yet  such  a  picture  as  almost 
drowns  its  shady  traits,  ignorance  and  superstition,  beneath  its  faith, 
earnestness,  unselfishness,  and  genuine  humility.  The  miraculous 
embellishments  to  Rahere's  history  are  few,  and  readily  eliminated, 
but  we  should  hardly  know  where  to  stop  this  process,  or  how  to 
credit  the  main  facts,  did  we  not  remember  that  this  was  the  age  in 
which  another  zealot,  infinitely  more  misguided  than  he,  could  set 
half  Europe  at  war  with  half  Asia.  It  was  not  many  years  after  the 
memorable  preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  that  tins  Rayherus,  or 
Bayer,  another  penitent  son  of  dissipation  (originally,  it  is  said,  a 
court  wit  or  minstrel),  addressed  himself  in  a  similar  style,  but  for  a 
far  worthier  object,  to  Henry  I.,  and  then  to  the  London  populace, 
whose  attention  he  could  fix.  only  by  at  first  feigning  madness.  Peni« 
tence  for  his  earlier  life  had  led  him  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where 
a  dangerous  illness  extorted  from  him  a  vow,  that,  if  spared,  be  would 
found  an  hospital  for  sick  men ;  and  on  his  way  back  he  had,  in  a 
vision,  been  commanded  by  the  Apostle  Bartholomew  to  commence, 
on  an  assigned  spot  in  Smithfield,  a  house  of  prayer,  to  be  peculiarly 
favoured  and  brought  to  a  successful  completion,  if  only  begun  and 
carried  on  in  simple  uncalculating  reliance  on  the  help  of  the  patron, 
who  declared  himself  the  real  doer  of  the  work,  and  Rayhere  only  his 
humble  instrument  The  chosen  spot  was  the  most  apparently  irrp« 
claimable  bog  in  the  suburbs,  the  place  of  public  execution  and  all 
abominations,  so  that  its  cleansing  was  profanely  ridiculed  before,  and 
regarded  as  a  miracle  (ifter  its  accomplishment.  With  unquestion- 
ing faith,  however,  the  king  grants  the  two  sites,  and  contributiona 
of  stone  and  labour  pour  in  from  all  classes  of  the  people,  till  he  has 
completed,  first  the  hospital  In  fulfilment  of  bis  vow,  and  then  the 
church  and  convent  in  obedience  to  the  vision  4(. 

The  architect  appears  to  have  been  named  Alfune,  and  the  works 
were  commenced  either  in  1113, 1123,  or  1 133,  according  to  different 
versions  of  the  above  account,  though  the  inscription  on  the  modem 
hospital,  not  without  authority  we  must  presume,  gives  so  early  a 
date  as  1102.  Nothing  remains  of  the  ancient  hospital,  nor  of  the 
secular  buildings  of  the  monastery,  though  some  beautiful  doisterst, 

*  Moflt  of  ihif  beautifnl  legend  mAy  be  found  in  Dugdale't  "  Mohasticon/'  and  in 
Malcom'i  "  Londinium  Bedivivum/'  the  foimer  copying  from  a  Latin  venion,  and 
the  latter  from  one  in  a  most  quaint  dialect,  perhape  the  very  earliest  that  can  be 
called  English.  Neither  gives  it  quite  entire,  but  they  mutually  supply  each  other's 
omissions. 

t  Mtddlaex  Pauagt  leads  under  one  defisced  compartment  of  the  vaulting  of  these 
cloisters. 
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afid  other  fragments, 
remained  as  late  as 
2815,    but    beiDg  of 
the  complete  Gothic 
stjie,      they      could 
Dot    h&Te     belonged 
to    BAybere's  work. 
Time     and    violence 
seem    to  have   done 
their       worst,      and 
vet     to     have    been 
partly  baffled  by  the 
fortress-like  masonry 
**  of      good     stoone, 
tablewyse,"    of    this 
once    noble    temple.  ^^ 
Hooses    are  densely  ^r 
packed     against    its 
exterior,  and  the  por- 
tions    rising     above 
them  are  entirely  bar- 
harized,  with  a  com- 
pleteness   of    which 
even  modem  London 
affords  no  other  ex- 
ample.   It  will  there- 
fore be  with  no  small 
surprise  and  pleasure 
that   the  visitor,   on    .- 
entering    this    black  ^ 
and  hideous  pile,  will  ' 
recognise   the    ruins  .- 
of  a  Norman  choir, 
its    sturdy    cylindric 
columns,  its  lofty  tri- 
forinm  or  gallery  (now 
shut  out  by  a  wall 
behind  its  pillars),  and 
the  four  grand  arches 
that    supported    the 
central  lantern  of  the 
crudform  edifice.  The 
north  and  south  arms 
of  the  transept  are 
entirely  gone  (though 
the  site  of  the  ktter 
remains   open   as  a 
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grave-Tard),  and  of  the  western  and  longest  arm,  or  nave, 
only  part  of  the  first  baj  or  severy  remains.  This,  together 
wiUi  the  northern  and  southern  of  the  four  lantern  arches,  may 
possibly  present  the  first  examples  of  the  pointed  arch  in  this 
country.  In  undertakings  of  this  nature,  it  was  usual,  in  those  days, 
to  commence  the  building  at  the  east  end,  and  gradually  extend  it 
westward,  by  which  means  the  work  could  be  stopped  at  any  point, 
and  (being  closed  by  a  temporary  front)  serve  the  purposes  of  wor- 
ship till  funds  should  be  forthcoming  to  extend  it  further,  without 
disturbing  the  consecrated  altar  or  any  part  already  finished.  Hence 
the  four  grand  arches  are  probably  the  work  of  a  successor  of 
Habere,  and  the  destroyed  nave  is  not  unlikely  to  have  presented 
(like  that  of  Romsey,  Hants)  a  progressive  record  of  the  improve- 
ment of  architecture  up  to  the  erection  of  the  west  front,  which 
extended  to  Smithfield,  where  the  arch  of  the  doorway  to  the  south 
aisle  remains,  and  now  forms  the  entrance  to  a  passage  called  Bar- 
tholomew Close.  This  presents  a  specimen  of  the  refined  grace  this 
art  had  attained  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Wide, 
indeed,  is  the  contrast  between  Rahere's  rude  work,  and  this  deli- 
cately-finished production  only  a  hundred  years  later.  At  no  other 
period,  and  in  no  other  art,  can  we  find  a  parallel  to  this  rapid  pro- 
gress. Identical  in  their  principles  of  construction,  the  two  speci- 
mens of  arch  work  present  just  that  kind  of  difference  which  subsists 
between  Stonehenge  and  Uie  Parthenon ;  nor  shall  we  be  straining 
our  analogy  if  we  add,  that  the  most  ornate  Norman  architecture 
bears  to  the  finished  Gothic  (whether  ornate  or  plain)  precisely  that 
relation  which  the  Eg3rptian  post-and-beam  building  bore  to  the 
Greek.  In  each  case,  the  rude  and  the  refined,  the  stationary  and 
the  progressive  style,  attempt  the  same  problem,  the  elaboration  and 
adornment  of  the  same  structural  core,  but  they  attempt  it  by  widely 
different  methods.  In  the  first,  beauty  seems  to  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  lines  or  surfaces;  in  the  second,  by  the  amount  of  thought 
and  observation  of  nature,  shown  in  the  neatness,  fitness,  and  congruity 
of  every  feature.  One  method  is  governed  by  fancy,  the  other  by 
judgment ;  one  seems  to  aim  at  placing  all  tne  manual  labour  that 
can  be  afforded,  where  it  may  most  show  itself;  the  other,  where  it 
will  display  most  thought,  contribute  most  to  the  intrinsic  excellence 
of  the  whole,  and  make  it  most  resemble  the  works  of  nature.  The 
first  process  is  properly  called  ornamentation;  the  other,  decoration 
(t.e.,  rendering  decorous).  The  Norman,  tike  all  savages,  for  the 
sake  of  ornament  neglects  geometrical  accuracy  and  mechanical 
finish.  The  Greek  and  the  Gothicist  look  on  tliese  qualities  as  of 
primary  importance,  and  attempt  nothing  else  till  they  are  attained. 
As  for  the  Norman  ornaments,  many  of  them  (the  ziffzag,  and 
especially  the  billet-moulding,  the  most  common  in  this  buiTding)  are 
worthy  of  Hottentots ;  and  the  example  of  every  savage  tribe  may 
•how,  that  this  mere  fancy  ornamentation  has  no  tendency  towards 
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progresfflTe  refinement  When,  indeed,  the  trae  path  has  been  once 
ibaiftd,  the  refinement  originating  in  structural  parts  may  be  applied 
to  sach  features  as  these,  and  thus,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Gothic  sys- 
tem, some  of  these  Norman  fancies  (the  zigzag,  for  instance)  were 
refined  and  polished  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  arch  in  Smithfield),  but 
a  fnHer  admission  of  the  principle  of  decorum  soon  led  to  their 
rejection,  and  before  the  complete  development  of  the  Gothic  archi- 
tecture they  all  disappeared. 

The  choir  of  St.  Bartholomew's  orij^^tally  ended  in  an  apsis,  but 
^lat  is  now  replaced  by  a  straight  wall,  and  the  semicircle  thus  cut 
off  is  converted  into  a  charnel-house.  The  surrounding  aisle,  or 
ambolatoiy,  forming  more  space  than  the  congregation  require,  is  also 
partitioned  off.  It  is  perfectly  similar  to  that  in  the  White  Tower, 
hot  its  Taulting  seems  to  have  fallen,  and  been  replaced  by  a  plaster 
imitation.  In  judging  of  the  proportions  of  the  church,  we  must 
remember  that  the  bases  of  the  columns  are  hidden,  by  what  depth 
of  accumulation  it  is  impossible,  without  digging,  to  say ;  yet  we 
descend  steps  to  enter,  so  that  the  external  ground  must  have  risen 
seveiBl  feet. 

The  present  monument  to  Rahere  was  erected  about  1410,  and  is 
a  very  poor  specimen  of  a  design  very  common  at  that  time.  The 
strange  excrescence  of  an  oriel  window  projecting  from  one  of  the 
triforium  arches,  was  probably  a  whim  of  those  to  whom  Henry  VIII. 
appropriated  the  priory  buildings  after  their  seizure. 

St.  Mairy'%  Churek,  Inner  Temjde.— The  Knights  Templars  had 
an  establishment  in  London  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
and  removed  it  to  the  place  where  their  church  now  stands,  in  that  of 
Henry  II.  This  edifice  (now  belonging  to  two  legal  societies 
named  after  it)  is  one  of  those  in  which  the  plan  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  Church  at  Jerusalem  was  imitated,  so  far  as  regards  the 
attaching  a  rotunda  to  the  western  extremity  of  an  ordinary  rect- 
angular church;  The  rotunda  remains  as  buih  in  1 185,  but  the  pre- 
sent rectangular  part,  or  choir,  is  one  which  replaced  the  original  and 
was  dedicated  in  1240.  Both  are  peculiarly  interesting  as  monu- 
ments of  a  period  of  unpaialleled  activity  and  progress  in  original 
architecture.  The  rotunda  is  one  of  the  eariiest  examples  in  this 
country,  of  that  important  step,  the  substitution  of  pointed  arches  for 
round  ones ;  and  the  other  erection  is  one  of  the  first  examples  of  the 
eweUuive  use  of  the  new  arch,  which  thus  took  about  half  a  century 
to  establish  itself  completely  and  sunersede  the  old  one.  Of  course, 
so  gradual,  deliberate,  and  universal  a  change,  and  one  which,  when 
once  adopted,  maintained  its  ground  for  centuries,  can  be  ascribed  to 
no  mere  freak  of  taste  or  fancy.  It  was  adopted  because  conducive, 
in  several  ways,  to  structural  excellence ;  and,  like  all  improvements 
in  building  thus  introduced,  it  appeared  first  in  the  larger  parts,  and 
gmdually  descended  into  cJl  the  detiuls. 

In  the  plan  of  this  rotunda  there  is  a  peculiar  and  beautifiil  sym- 
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metry  hinted  at,  bat  not  carried  out ;  nor  does  any  succeeding  archi- 
tect appear  to  have  appropriated  the  idea  here  suggested.  The  six 
pillars  occupy  the  angles  of  a  hexagon,  on  each  side  of  which  figure  a 
square  is  constructed,  and  the  outer  comers  of  these  six  squares  form 
twelve  equidistant  points  in  tlie  external  circular  wall ;  these  are 
occupied  by  *'*'  responders,"  or  wall-pillars,  and,  if  both  these  and  the 
six  isolated  pillars  had  been  joined  to  each  other  by  ordinary  arches, 
xnaking  the  external  circuit  a  regular  dodecagon,  and  the  inner  a  hexa- 
gon, the  intermediate  space  would  have  consisted  of  six  perfect 
squares  and  six  equilateral  triangles,  producing  an  exquisite  synunetry 
and  completeness  in  the  ceilings.  But  for  the  sake  of  making  every 
part  of  the  building  circular  (a  mere  affectation),  this  beauty 
was  sacrificed,  by  making  the  arches  (both  from  pillar  to  pillar, 
and  from  wall-shafi  to  wall-shaft)  arches  of  double  curvature,  almost 
the  only  ones  in  existence  perhaps,  which  are  at  once  circular  in 
their  plan  and  pointed  in  their  elevation-.  This,  which  never  can  be 
required  by  any  real  necessity  in  building,  only  gives  immense  trouble 
ana  labour  in  the  stone-cutting,  to  render  the  arches  weak  both  in 
reality  and  in  appearance,  and,  therefore,  singularly  unsightly.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  instance  here  of  the  sacrifice  of  an  excellence  to  a 
whim.  The  interlacing  blank  arches  in  the  upper  rotunda  plainly 
belong  to  this  class,  and  (unlike  such  inventions  as  the  pointed  arch) 
soon  disappeared,  however  fashionable  in  their  day.  There  were 
many  such  freaks  about  the  time  of  the  rise  of  Gothic  architecture, 
but  the  sound  judgment  of  those  great,  though  nameless,  artists 
who  founded  tlwt  system,  and  their  unwavering  pursuit  of  fitness 
and  decorum,  enabled  them  to  weed  out  these  superfinities. 

In  every  part  of  this  structure,  however  (except,  perhaps,  the  win- 
dows), we  find  the  progress  made  during  half  a  century  shown,  not 
merely  in  enrichment  or  complication  of  parts,  but  in  the  complica- 
tion of  precisely  those  which  could  most  Imnnoniously  be  so  treated ; 
not  of  those  which  might  present  either  the  most  obvious,  the  most 
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osnal,  the  easiest,  or  the  newest  field  for  such  treatment.  The  changes 
are  so  well  studied  and  thoroughly  weighed  that  they  seem  merely 
necessary  corrections  to  the  former  style,  or  to  supply  deficiencies  in 
it,  which  we  now  see,  hut  had  not  hefore  noticed.  Thus  the  great 
cylindric  shaft  was  a  form  too  massive  to  he  proper  in  a  pillar  built 
op  of  numerous  little  stones.     This  is  lightened  by  division  into  a 
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claster  of  minor  shafts,  and  these  anrauged  to  give  the  most  con- 
▼enient  outline,  in  the  hest  position  for  not  ohstracting  the  light  and 
view.  The  arches  must  partake  of  hoth  these  changes.  Their  mas- 
Bive  broad  flat  faces  and  square  edges  give  place  to  delicate  and 
deep-cut  mouldings,  with  a  general  conformity  to  the  shape  of  the 
pillar  whence  they  spring.  Again,  in  the  Taulling  (for  whose  support 
all  this  apparatus  is  provided),  the  sharp  edges,  or  groins,  which,  in 
the  White  Tower  Chapel,  seem  the  mere  chance  intersection  of  the 
two  surfaces,  are  really  the  parts  on  which  the  whole  rests,  and  in 
strengthening  them,  the  later  artists,  of  course,  give  them  the  struc- 
ture and  appearance  of  the  other  arches,  only  with  smaller  mass, 
(because  they  are  subordinate  in  situation,  and  support  less  mass,)  bat 
cutting  them  into  the  same  species  of  deep  mouldings ;  and  the  same 
treatment  is  extended  to  all  the  bands  and  separating  lines  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  Tast  study  bestowed  on  the  grace  and  fitness  of  all  their 
various  profiles. 

How  much  easier  would  it  have  been  for  these  designers  to  have 
consulted  novelty  instead  of  fitness ;  and,  instead  of  these  deeply- 
sought,  slowly-discovered  improvements  in  decorum  rather  than 
decoration,  to  have  adopted  every  pretty  fancy  (every  new-fangled 
form  of  arch  that  could  be  executed,  for  instance),  and  to  decorate  by 
sticking  about  carvings  wherever  there  was  most  convenient  room 
for  them,  or  they  would  best  display  themselves.  Greater  variety, 
novelty,  and  enrichment,  would  have  been  attainable  with  far  less 
trouble  than  they  took, — but  then  we  should  have  had  no  Gothic 
architecture. 

In  the  rectangular  church,  of  1240,  we  find  this  system  pushed 
further,  and  assuming  that  completeness  of  simple  elegance,  peculiar 
to  the  early  Gothic  of  this  country,  and  which  constitutes  the  style 
very  fitly  named  the  Early  English.  The  windows  are  here  not  only 
decorated  with  mouldings,  consistently  with  the  other  parts,  but  are 
arranged  in  groups  to  fit  the  contour  of  the  vaulting,  to  which,  indeed, 
everything  else,  both  within  and  without,  refers,  and  is  subservient 
The  painting  of  the  interior,  lately  renewed,  unfortunately  drowns 
some  of  its  more  permanent  and  substantial  beauties,  especially  the 
exquisitely  shadowing  mouldings,  and  the  mutual  relief  and  contrast 
afforded  by  these  objects,  and  the  broad  surfaces  intermixed  with 
them.  It  is  probable  that  the  archway  from  the  rotunda  into  the 
choir  was  originally  partly  occupied  by  an  organ,  not  entirely  shut- 
ting out  one  part  from  the  other,  but  softening  the  incongruous 
junction  of  two  styles,  and  obviating  the  necessity  for  an  unsym- 
metrical  excrescence,  such  as  that  now  added  on  the  north  side,  for 
holding  that  necessary  piece  of  furniture.  We  need  not  add,  that 
the  design  of  this  and  the  other  woodwork  is  a  forgery ;  its  closeness 
of  resemblance  to  the  ancient  forms  preventing  no  one  from  seeing 
that,  being  entirely  representaiiM  (of  stonework),  it  cannot  pass  for 
the  8ign*manual  of  an  age  of  non-representation.    The  glass  painting 
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is  also  modero,  and,  by  comparison  with  what  it  imitates,  it  would 
appear  that  the  progress  made  in  six  centuries  has  been  to  render 
diawing  rather  more  rude,  expression  more  uncertain,  composition 
much  more  confused,  colours  less  clear  and  immensely  fewer  in 
number,  their  contrasts  haish  instead  of  harmonious,  the  glass  rather 
dirtier  and  obtainable  in  no  larger  pieces,  the  joints  rather  clumsier. 

The  usual  fault  of  Gothic  building,  ill-poised  thrust  of  arches  and 
faults,  has  much  injured  the  interior  beauty,  by  bending  all  the  pil- 
lars outward ;  althoagh  the  vaulting  has  an  ingenious  (perhaps  unique) 
contrivance  for  obviating  this,  by  loading  the  narrow  side  vaults  more 
than  the  broad  central  one,  with  a  view  to  equahse  their  thrusts.  But 
having  no  means  of  calculating,  the  designer  could  only  guess  at  the 
difference,  and  so  did  not  provide  sufficiently.  Yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  we  can  do  any  better.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  mathematics  and 
engineering  have  inade  some  advances  since  the  thirteenth  century; 
bat  foreigners  will  say,  if  it  were  so,  surely  those  who  lately  spent 
such  vast  sums  on  the  decoration  of  this  building,  would  have  de- 
voted a  portion  of  what  they  expended  in  paint  to  the  correction  of 
this  glaring  defect ;  and,  if  not  restoring  the  pillars  to  their  true  posi- 
tion, would  at  least  have  arrested  their  further  displacement,  by  the 
shifting  of  a  little  rubbish,  to  complete,  numero  pondere  et  mensurdy 
what  the  original  architect  could  only  arrange  by  guess. 

Outwardly,  the  importance  of  the  buttresses  and  subordinate  character 
of  the  walls  in  Gothic  building,  begins  to  be  fully  displayed.  The  prin- 
ciple of  economizing  stone,  by  reducing  all  the  forces  acting  on  it  to 
compression  alone,  is  sufficiently  carried  out  to  display  within  the 
wondrous  lightness  of  this  architecture*.  The  pillars  are  only  2  ft. 
thick  through  the  whole  deeply-hollowed  cluster,  and  the  outer  walk 
are  almost  replaced  by  glass,  being  reduced  from  their  original  office 
of  supports  to  that  of  mere  enchsures.  The  matter  is  not  wasted  in 
them,  but  collected  in  the  buttresses,  whose  depth  from  within  to 
without  exceeds  9  ft.  at  the  base.  As  they  rise,  they  diminish  by 
offsets  on  the  outer  face  only,  and  not  on  the  sides,  for  their  form 
and  dimensions,  each  way,  are  regulated  by  the  strictest  economy. 
This  upward  diminution,  in  one  direction  only,  was  stigmatised  by 
Wren  as  ^^  uncomely,"  and,  doubtless,  it  is  so  when  left  in  un- 
redeemed rudeness,  as  in  Uie  less  exposed  parts  of  most  English 
Gothic  works,  and  in  all  modem  imitations.  But  in  condemning,  on 
this  account,  ^'  all  Gothic  buttresses,"  that  great  artist  certainly  over- 
looked the  various  expedients  by  which  the  Gothic  designers  suc- 
ceeded in  obviating  or  polishing  off  this  defect.  In  the  finest  foreign 
examples  (as  Cologne),  the  uncouth  offset  is  studiously  avoided  in  the 
plainer  buttresses,  and  in  the  enriched  ones  it  takes  the  form  of 
a  housing  for  a  statue,  or  a  cluster  of  pinnacles.  In  the  Earlv 
English,  or,  at  least,  in  its  first  examples  (as  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
that  great  work  which  may  be  considered  to  have  formed  and  fixed 
*  Weale't  Papen  on  Arcbitectnre. 
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this  national  style),  the  same  thing  is  still  more  artistically  effected, 
without  ornament,  by  continuing  the  weatherings,  required  on  the 
front  of  the  buttress,  round  its  sides  also ;  and  afterwards  only  the 
lower  weathering  and  moulding  of  each  set  was  thus  continued  (as 
in  the  example  before  us),  the  expedient  gradually  giving  place  to 
that  of  a  gahlet^  or  miniature  roof,  sloping  to  each  side  from  the  middle 
of  the  buttress,  and  varied  in  many  ways;  and  finally,  by  giving  but- 
tresses wholly  or  in  part  the  form  of  polygonal  turrets,  as  in  Henry 
the  Seventh's  Chapel.  Some  of  these  contrivances  (all  having  the 
same  purpose)  were  rarely  omitted  in  important  buildings,  and  never 
in  their  principal  fronts.  We  may  add,  that  the  evident  care  be- 
stowed not  only  to  thus  modify  these  features,  but,  whenever  practi- 
cable, to  dispense  with  them  altogether,  shows  the  idea  of  building 
buttresses  as  omamenU  to  be  entirely  of  modem  origin. 

The  chief  internal  dimensions  of  this  building  are — the  rotunda  58 
ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  choir  58  ft.  by  82.  The  clear  breadth  of 
the  middle  aisle  in  the  latter,  and  the  inner  circle  or  lantern  in  the 
former,  are  each  23^  ft.;  that  of  the  side  aisles,  and  the  surrounding 
circular  aisle,  each  15^  fc;  and  the  vaulting  of  this  last  is  27  ft.  high,  but 

that  of  all  three  straight  aisles 
is  37  ft.  The  lantern  ceiling 
is  modern.  Its  height  is  60 
ft.,  which  is  also  that  of  the 
central  ridge  of  the  three  high- 
pitched  roofs  over  the  straight 
aisles. 

Lambeth  Palace  Chapel 
retains  a  crypt,  a  doorway, 
and  its  windows  in  the  same 
style  as  the  last  part  of  the 
building  just  described.  These 
features  are  of  great  beauty, 
but  the  chapel  has  otherwise 
been  quite  barbarized,  and  the 
remainder  of  this  archiepisco- 
pal  residence,  though  founded 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Cceur 
de  Lion  (before  which  it  was 
a  residence  of  the  bishops  of 
Rochester),  now  forms  only  a 
confused  medley  of  buildings, 
with  no  other  fragment  older 
than  the  15th  century. 

Memains  of  St.  Mary 
Overly  now  St.  Saviours^ 
Southwark, — A  remote  Saxon 
origin    is    assigned     to    this 
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monastery,  which  was 
ftt  first  a  nanneTj  sup- 
ported by  the  profits 
of  the  adjoining  ferry 
on  the  site  of  London 
Bridge.  After  various 
changes,    and    being 
refounded  as  a  priory 
of  canons .  regular  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I., 
it  was    destroyed  by 
fire  in  1213,  and  re- 
built    by     Peter    de 
Rupibns,     Bishop    of 
Winchester,  and  guar- 
dian    of    the   young 
king  Henry  III.    The 
present  firs^gment  con- 
sists  of    the   eastern 
arm  and   transept  of 
this     church,    which 
^"as    cruciform,    and 
(like     St.    Bartholo- 
mew's) of  the  second 
class  as  regards  mag- 
nitude.      Its     style, 
wherever  not  patched, 
is    therefore    cooeval 
with  that  of  the  Tem- 
ple Church  choir,  but 
the  exterior  has  great- 
ly suffered  from   the 
admixture    of   dates, 
especially   the   south 
transept,  which   was 
probably    remodelled 
after      another     fire 
that     destroyed    the 
priory  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.      Of  the 
same  period,  or  later, 
is  the  design  of  the 
pinnacles    over     the 
choir  aisles,  and  probably  the  carcase  of  the  tower,  which  was  bar- 
barized into  its  present  aspect  in   the   17th  century.      The  more 
shameless    pauperism  of   yet   later   times  obtrudes  itself    in   the 
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.  sides  of  the  north  tr&nsept;  hut  its  end*,  and  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  exterior  were,  one  by  one,  as  funds  could  be  afforded,  under- 
going careful  renovation  in  better  stone  than  the  original ;  when  a 
sudden  reaction  of  parochial  opinion,  more  merciless  than  any  of  the 
conflagrations  of  ^d  South wark,  swept  off  the  whole  nave  (till  then 
less  patched  than  any  other  part),  and  thus  one  of  those  pricelesij 
treasures,  of  which  England,  and  its  capital  especially,  had  so  few  to 
spare — a  piece  of  original  building  art — a  thing  which  the  whole 
power  of  the  modem  world  cannot  produce,  yet  thinks  it  worth  while 
to  imitate — was  first  petted  for  some  years  at  great  expense,  and 
then  reduced  for  ever  to  ^  mutilated  fragment ;  and  this  for  the  sake 
of  a  paltry  rood  of  ground,  on  which  to  erect — we  will  not  say  what 
— but  leave  the  visitor  to  form  his  own  impressions  of  the  metro> 
politan  "Gothic"  of  1840. 

In  the  interior  of  the  ancient  fragment,  the  choir  has  an  aspect 
remarkably  firm  and  majestic  for  one  of  second-rate  scale,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  lines  retaining  their  straightness  and  verticality  much 
better  than  is  usual  in  Gothic  buildings.  This  is  attributable  partly 
to  the  large  mass  and  well-placing  of  the  flying  buttresses,  and  those 
large  counterpoising  pinnacles  above  mentioned,  but  more  to  the 
shortness  of  the  aisle  pillars,  which,  when  made  loflier  (as  at  Salis- 
bury and  Westminster),  were  liable  to  be  thrust  inward  at  tlieir 
capitals  by  the  vaultings  of  the  aisles.  This  building  is  superior  in 
permanence  of  equilibrium  to  either  of  those  stupendous  works,  and 
is  perhaps  the  best  piece  of  engineering  of  its  age;  but  this  it  mainly 
owes  to  retaining  that  proportion  between  the  three  stories  which 
was  usual  in  the  round-arched,  and  particularly  in  the  Norman 
buildings,  instead  of  heightening  the  lower  arches  and  aisles  at  the 
expense  of  the  second  story  (or  triforium),  as  was  was  done  in  most 
edifices  after  the  change  to  the  pointed  arch,  contributing  to  that 
general  loftiness  so  proper  in  the  new  style,  to  accord  with  its  tallness 
of  features  and  aspiring  character  of  forms.  This  Romanesque 
lowness  of  the  aisles  affects  especially  their  windows,  which  become 
in  consequence  dwarfish.  The  central  avenue,  however,  is  nobly 
proportioned,  and  enables  the  spectator  to  realize  the  grandeur  and 
unity  of  the  whole,  when  the  nave  continued  the  same  design 
throughout  its  seven  compartments,  and  the  tower  formed  a  square 
lantern,  open  to  double  the  height  of  the  four  avenues. 

The  altar-screen  is  an  addition,  evidently  belonging  to  an  age  of 
luxury  and  "  eflfect."  It  is  certainly  not  earlier  than  the  15th  century, 
and  said  to  be  erected  by  Bishop  Fox  of  Winchester.  It  is  the  least 
elaborate  of  four  on  the  same  general  idea,  of  which  the  earliest  is 

•  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  short-sighted  parsimony  has  outwitted  itself.  Along 
the  north  side  of  this  building,  the  only  two  bits  of  finished  exterioFi  stuck  on  to  save 
appearances,  are  now  precisely  the  only  parts  that  can  by  no  means  be  seen.  The 
north  end  of  the  transept  was  well  restored,  but  the  reader  has  only  our  word  for  it. 
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It  Chmtclrarcb,  Hants,  a  larger  at  St.  Alban's,  and  the  largest  and 

nchest  at  Winchester  Cathedral.     The  screen  covers  two  archwajs 

of  the  original  building,  leading  into  the  Lady  Chapel.     This  is  now 

entered  only  from  the  ends  of  the  aisles.     It  is  remarkable  for  its 

1  position^  lying  across  from  north  to  south,  and  (having  three  aisles 

J   of  equal  height)  is  almost  an  exact  miniature  of  the  Temple  choir. 

I       The  details  throughout  this  building  are  perhaps  less  elaborate 

'    thsD  in  any  contemporary  works  of  the  8ame  class,  but  they  regularly 

increase  in  quantity  and  depth  of  moulding,  fr6m  the  lower  to  the 

i    upper  parts ;  and  (like  all  works  of  original  architecture)  however 

'    piuD,  they  never  give  the  smallest  impression  of  meanness  or  inabi* 

litv  to  make  them  as  complete  as  the  designers  wotdd  have  them. 

This  expression,  so  subversive  of  all  handsomeness,  is  peculiar  to 

f^esentative  art ;  for  where  nothing  is  represented,  we  cannot  meet 

with  any  symptom  of  insufficient,  poor,  or  starved  representation. 

The  tomb  of  Gower,  in  the  south  transept,  is  a  favourable  speci- 
men of  the  sepulchral  memorials  of  that  age.  The  poet  contributed 
^gely  to  the  repairs  of  the  building  after  the  fire  about  1400. 

Westminster  Abbey  Church, — Though  singularly  few  in  number, 
^e  remains  of  original  architecture  in  this  capital  include  one  produc- 
pon,  in  many  respects  unrivalled  even  among  works  produced,  like 
Itself,  almost  at  the  very  meridian  of  that  art ;  when  it  had  nearly 
(reached  the  very  highest  pitch  of  refinement  ever  attained  perhaps  in 
■py  country,  without  verging  in  its  new  direction  towards  representa- 
tive design.  Not  only  does  this  national  masterpiece  exhibit,  in  its 
»>est  parts  (those  erected  by  Edward  I.),  the  very  purest  and  most 
perfect  Gothic  style  in  existence  (that  which  has  its  various  mem- 
bers most  equally  developed),  but  the  whole  structure  is  (with  the 
^le  exception  of  the  early  English  paragon  at  Salisbury)  the  most 
W)mplete  and  uniform  monument  of  original  art  in  this  countxy. 
Though  standing  on  this  score,  however,  second,  it  does  so  longo 
^ervallo  ;  for  while  the  early  English  fane  was  begun  and  finished 
^  one  lifetime,  this  (though  on  an  uniform  design)  was  carried  on 
through  many  successive  generations,  all  of  whom  left  their  stamp  in 
the  minntice  of  details ;  and  still  remains,  like  most  of  the  mediaeval 
^Diples,  at  once  unfinished  and  partly  in  ruins.  While  it  requires,  at 
the  former  edifice,  a  critical  eye  to  detect  the  few  and  unimportant 
mutilations;  here  (owing  to  the  unfortunate  selection  of  the  stone) 
every  eye  is  offended  by  the  wholesale  patching  of  the  exterior  with 
rude  makeshifts ;  the  intended  central  steeple  (no  less  requisite  for 
stability  than  for  beauty)  is  wanting,  and  its  absence  supplied  by 
expedients  that  must  eventually  entail  ruin  on  the  whole;  the  eastern 
chapel  is  replaced  by  an  incongruous  erection  ;  the  three  end  fronts  of 
the  building  are  all  re-modelled,  the  cloisters  patched  in  many  styles, 
and  the  chapter-house  virtually  demolished ;  all  which  members,  in 
the  Salisbury  group,  remain  intact.  Still,  the  noble  proportions  and 
outline  defy  mutilation  even  on  the  exterior,  and  internally  the  whole 
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is  almost  of  a  piece,  except  the  three  great  windows  at  the  north, 
south,  and  west  extremities. 

The  site  of  this  famous  minster  was  originally  surrounded  by  the 
Thames,  and  correctly  described  as  ^^  Thorny  Isknd,"  on  which, 
about  the  year  610,  Sebert,  king  of  Essex  (including  Middlesex), 
having  embraced  Christianity  at  the  preaching  of  Augustine's  mis- 
sionary, Mellitus,  immediately  founded  the  small  church  which 
was  the  nucleus  of  this  splendid  edifice.  In  the  time  of  the  last  of 
our  Saxon  monarchic  the  establishment  still  consisted  only  of  ^*  a  few 
Benedict  monkes  under  an  abbote  serving  Christ;  very  poor  they  were, 
and  little  was  given  them  for  their  reliefe."  The  royal  Confessor, 
however,  having  vowed  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  which  he  found  no 
opportunity  of  making,  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  Leo  IX.,  to  beg  a 
dispensation,  which  was  granted  on  condition  of  his  giving  part  of  the 
money  allotted  for  his  journey,  to  the  poor,  and  with  the  remainder 
either  building  or  rebuilding  and  endowing  a  monastery  in  honour  of 
St.  Peter.  A  tenth  of  his  entire  substance  **  as  well  in  gold,  silver, 
and  cattle,  as  in  all  his  other  possessions,"  was  forthwith  devoted  to 
this  purpose,  and  sufficed  to  replace  Sebert's  little  church  by  one 
<«  beguime  in  such  sort  as  should  become  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles." 
This  was  probably  equal  in  extent  (though  perhaps  not  in  height)  to 
the  present  fabric,  for  a  single  arch  of  the  venerable  pile  still  appears 
at  a  considerable  height,  outside  the  south  end  of  the  transept ;  and 
the  grand  remains  at  Winchester,  as  well  as  the  measurements  given 
in  ancient  chronicles,  show  that  the  works  which  Saxon  piety  con- 
sidered to  ^^  become  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,"  were  not  the  mean 
erections  that  our  pride  would  fain  suppose  them,  but  fully  equalled 
our  present  cathedrals  in  scale  and  solidity.  The  devout  king  com- 
menced this  building  about  1050,  and  it  was  so  far  finished  (perhaps 
without  the  nave),  as  to  be  dedicated  on  the  Innocents'  Day,  1005, 
only  a  week  before  his  decease. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  the  young  Henry  III.  seems  to 
have  chosen  this  revered  and  now  canonised  monarch,  as  his  patron 
and  model ;  and  in  1220,  being  still  only  thirteen  years  old,  he  begun 
the  rebuilding  of  Edward's  church,  in  the  new  and  beautiful  style 
then  in  course  of  derelopment ;  but  the  part  then  erected  was  only 
the  eastern  or  Lady  chapel,  now  replaced  by  that  of  Henry  VII.  It 
probably  resembled  the  works  of  the  same  nature,  begun  only 
the  previous  year  at  Salisbury,  and  about  the  same  time  at  St. 
Mary  Overy,  or  the  somewhat  later  choir  of  the  Temple  Church. 
The  oldest  parts  of  the  present  building  are  in  a  more  advanced  style, 
the  preparations  for  them,  by  pulling  down  the  Saxon  choir  and  central 
tower,  not  taking  place  till  1245 ;  and  the  new  choir  and  transept 
were  opened  with  great  pomp  in  1269.  As  an  advance  beyond  the 
triple  groups  of  windows  used  in  those  buildings,  we  here  have  two 
taU  arched  lights,  and  a  circular  or  rose-formed  aperture  between  their 
heads,  the  whole  formed  into  one  vnndow  by  one  inclosing  arch,  and 
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pelting  the  small 
inragnlar  spaces  left 
fetween  the  curves. 
England  contains 
elsewhere  examples 
0^  every  stage  of  this 
process,  the  passage 
^rom  a  group  of 
v^indows  to  a  com- 
pound windoi^r,  and 
thence  to  a  divided 
« tnceried  window, 
—showing  this  to 
^  a  spontaneous 
growth  of  the  Gothic 
coDstrnctive  princi- 
ples, and  not  a  mere 
fashion  imported 
^om  the  Continent : 
^ough  it  also  sprung 
np  there  just  as  na- 
iiirally,  and  perhaps 
niore  quickly  at- 
tained its  utmost 
development;  for  the 
windows  at  Cologne 
Cathedral  (a  work 
8^tly  contemporary 
w^th  this)  are  more 
complete  examples 
•^f  tracery;  while  on 
^e  other  hand,  the 
pillars,  mouldings, 
*nd  vaulting  are 
Diore  advanced  and 
i^fined  here  than  at 
Cologne.  The  upper 
vaultings  present, 
perhaps,  the  first 
Stance  of  a  rib 
(or  rather  a  band 
of  deeply- hollowed 
foliage)  running 
along  each  ridge ;  but  the  general  progress  is  seen  less  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  features  than  in  the  studious  attention  to  give  the  last 
degree  of  polish  and  grace  to  the  proportions  both  of  the  smallest  detail 
and  of  every  larger  division.     This  is  almost  the  only  Gothic  building 
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(at  least  in  England)  in  which  there  is  nothing  stunted  or  diinrfish, 
or  over  lengthy,  compared  with  adjoining  objects,  and  yet  the 
forms  are  by  no  means  monotonous.  Externally  the  peculiar  range 
of  triangular  windows  lighting  the  triforium  is  a  most  masterly  con- 
trivance,  adding  greatly  both  to  beauty  and  grandeur,  by  its  contrast 
with  the  tall  stories  above  and  below  it,  and  by  assisting  us  in  a 
true  estimation  of  the  uncommon  height  of  the  whole.  As  for  the 
interior  of  the  same  story,  there  is  perhaps  nothing  else  in  the  whole 
range  of  Gothic  art  so  perfectly  beautiful,  whether  seen  in  the  sides 
of  the  building  as  a  double  colonnade  with  dark  background,  at 
the  south  transept  end,  where  it  is  single  and  backed  by  windows,  or 
at  the  north  end  by  a  plain  wall.  Hardly  less  elegant  is  the  blank 
arcade  that  once  continued  round  the  whole  interior  under  the  lower 
windows,  but  of  which  faithless  guardians  have  left  only  some  small 
fragments  unsold  to  gratify  vulgar  vanity.  In  a  word,  every  feature 
and  detail  of  this  interior  has  a  most  rare  completeness  and  harmony, 
whether  viewed  by  itself  or  in  connection  with  adjoining  parts,  or 
with  the  whole.  Whether  yon  take  much  or  little,  the  portion  thus 
separately  viewed  is  beautiful  and  void  of  incongruity;  and  this, 
while  it  places  beyond  a  doubt  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  original 
design,  bears  testimony  to  the  wondrous  amount  of  study  bestowed 
on  the  adjustment  of  such  various  conflicting  dimensions,  every  re- 
lation of  which  seems  provided  for  and  thought  out. 

In  justice  to  so  truly  noble  a  design,  the  abbots  and  royal  patrons 
who  ^^ually  continued  the  works  westward  from  the  transept,  did 
not  deviate  therefrom,  as  was  unfortunately  the  practice  of  the  other 
finishers  of  ecclesiastical  buildings.  Hence,  though  protracted  even 
into  the  fifteenth  century,  this  structure  was  less  affected  by  new 
styles  and  fashions,  than  many  others  whose  construction  extended 
through  a  far  shorter  period.  The  rage  for  windows  of  many  divi- 
sions and  complex  tracery  was  not  allowed  here  to  break  in  upon  the 
unity  of  the  old  design;  and  the  only  innovations  admitted  were  in 
mouldings  and  points  of  mere  detail;  if  we  except  the  introduction  of 
additional  ribs  (called  Hercerans)  in  the  main  vault  of  the  nave,  a 
decided  advance  both  in  carrying  out  the  Gothic  constructive  economy, 
and  in  producing  a  proper  increase  of  intricacy  and  lightness  toward  the 
upper  parts.  The  two  circular  windows  were  an  alteration  made  in 
the  age  of  Richard  II.,  and  the  great  western  one,  of  the  ^*  perpen- 
dicular" fashion,  as  late  as  1490.  Of  glass  painting,  that  at  the  east 
end  alone  is  antique ;  that  at  the  north  and  west  ends,  modem  and 
very  good  of  its  kind ;  that  at  the  south,  pseudo-antique  presenting 
the  same  qualities  as  that  of  the  Temple  Church  (p.  139). 

The  effect  of  following  Edward  the  Confessor  s  old  foundations  is 
seen  in  some  awkward  irregularities  of  the  place.  The  choir  contracts 
in  breadth  before  beginning  to  form  the  apsis  or  round  termination*. 

*  Thif  may,  howarer,  be  intended,  ai  well  bi  the  gndual  decrease  in  the  fareadtht 
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Tbe  tmnaept  and  main  aTenue  are  of  equal  breadtb,  bat  tbe  transept 
aisles  are  considerably  wider  than  the  longitudinal  ones,  and  to  disguise 
thisy  the  genera]  width  of  the  arches  is  made  intermediate  between 
these  two  widths.  This  renders  all  the  eight  arches  next  the  central 
croesing  nnlihe  the  others,  a  defect  which  could  only  be  remedied  by 
formine  this  part  into  an  octagon,  as  at  Ely  Cathedral,  a  change  also 
condociTe  to  conTenience  and  stability,  as  it  would  admit  a  laiger 
congr^ation  within  hearing  distance,  and  avert  the  ruin  which  the 
von  ties  now  necessary  across  the  arches  and  aisles  must  sooner 
or  hter  occasion*.  Sir  G.  Wren  thought  with  much  reason  that 
the  polygonal  outer  inclosures  of  the  four  chapels  surrounding 
the  apsis  were  an  afterthought,  adopted  during  the  erection  of  that 
part,  for,  as  he  obserred,  the  two  buttresses  standing  in  the  nooks 
formed  externally  between  these  chapels  are  quite  needless. 
Yet  we  find  buttresses  similarly  placed  and  equally  superfluous,  in 
Cologne  Cathedral  and  other  contemporary  works  of  this  kind.  Much 
difficolty  seems  to  have  attended  the  planning  of  the  cloister,  which 
could  not  be  broueht  close  enough  to  the  building  to  cover  certain 
revered  graves,  without  some  unique  and  bold  expedients.  The 
northern  arcade  so  closely  adjoins  the  wall  of  the  nave,  as  to  require 
the  placing  its  buttresses  outside  this  cloister,  and  spanning  over  it ; 
while  the  eastern  cloister  actually  enters  within  the  church,  and  is,  for 
about  half  its  length,  inclosed  in  the  south  transept,  and  covered  by 
its  western  aisle.  These  two  arcades  are  of  different  periods  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  but  the  two  other  walks  (whose  vaultings  are  of 
a  most  nice  and  finished  geometrical  character)  are  probably  of  the 
15th  century.  From  the  south  vralk,  the  view  of  that  side  of  the 
nave  is  very  remarkable,  the  five  tiers  of  arch  buttresses  (three  span- 
ning over  the  cloister  and  two  over  the  aisle)  forming  a  display  of 
those  features  quite  unparalleled. 

In  the  centre  of  the  eastern  cloister,  a  gorgeously-enriched  com- 
partment marks  the  entrance  to  the  chapter-house,  now  a  repositoxy 
for  records.     It  was,  when  perfect,  almost  a  fae-timile  of  that  at 


of  the  raeceifiTe  archei  in  the  esateni  acm  of  the  building,  to  obviate  the  radden 
change  from  the  atraight  coloonadea  of  tbe  ddea,  to  the  cnrred  and  mnch  more  thick- 
aet  nmge  ferming  the  apaia ;  the  abmptneta  of  which  change  in  moat  choira  of  thia 
kind  (aa  at  Cologne,  Amiena,  &c.)  almoat  diajoina  the  apaia  from  the  reat,  and  makea 
it  sppesr  an  afterthought. 

*  The  dependence  on  theae  tiea  ia  entirely  oppoaed  to  Qothic  principlea  of  bvilding, 
but  niuiToidable  here  from  the  abaence  of  the  intended  tower  tnat  waa  to  ateady  ita 
fonr  aopporting  pilUra  against  the  thruata  that  now  bend  them  ao  perceptibly  inwarda. 
The  remoml  of  theae  four  pillara  and  formation  of  an  octagon  would,  aa  Sir  C.  Wran 
ahowed,anawer  thia  end  atill  better,  eren  without  much  auperineumbent  weight  But 
without  the  tower  or  the  octagon,  there  ia  no  remedy  but  either  throwing  four  archea 
acroaa  in  the  middle  height,  like  thoae  at  Wells  Cathedral ;  or  else  continuing  the  metal 
tiea  throughout  every  arch  in  the  building,  an  addition  no  doubt  most  objectionable, 
but  not  more  ao  than  the  preaent  tiea  which  subject  the  whole  to  the  efiecta  of  their 
expanaion  and  oontnction  by  heat  and  cold,  beaidea  endangering  it  by  their  constant 
decay. 

H  2 
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Salisbury;  an  octagon  room, 

sniToiiiided,   first,    with    a 

blank  areade,  or  range  of 

stone  stalls,  exquisitely  en- 
riched, then  with  eight  vast 

windows,   each    filling    an 

entire    side;    and    covered 

with  vaulting  springing  from 

one  central  clustered  pillar. 

The    House   of   Commons 

usoall J  met  in  this  beautiful 

room    (so  admirably  fitted 

for  mch  an  assembly)  till 

the  first  year  of  Edward  YI. 
A  sort  of  fatality  seems 

to  have  attended  the  deyia- 

tioDs  from  the  original  de- 
sign, for  every  one  of  them 

has  had  in  its  turn  to  be  re- 
placed or  mutilated.     The 

west  front  of  1480-90  has 

left  only  its  general  features 

recognisable  amid  the  havoc 
caused  by  Wren's  bold  but 
abortive  attempts  to  improve 
the  Gothic  by  additions  of 
his  favourite  classic  features. 
The  northern  wheel  window 
of  the  transept  has  fared 
little  better,  being  renewed 
in  1722,  but  certainly  not 
restored ;  for,  in  Gothic 
building,  all  the  stonework  had  a  constructive  meaning,  the  tracery 
of  windows  was  not  governed  by  fancy,  and  consequently  they  did  not 
introduce  inverted  arches  of  stone  hanging  tmsnpported  except 
by  its  adhesion.  The  corresponding  south  window  has  been  twice 
restored;  first,  forty  years  before  Wren's  survey,  who  observed  it 
was  done  well^  which  we  may  believe,  from  the  purity  of  the  present 
one,  copied  exactly  from  it  by  Mr.  Gktyfere,  mason,  in  1814.  A  fire 
in  the  roofs  in  1803  led  to  a  remodelling  of  the  central  rudimentary 
tower.  The  blank  arehes  in  its  internal  faces  formerly  opened  into 
the  roofs,  and  probably  contained  tracery.  The  whole  is  now  much 
too  bare,  and  the  vaulting  springing  not  only  from  the  angles,  but 
from  the  sides,  where  there  is  no  hutment,  betrays  itself  to  be  only  a 
piece  of  plaster  scenery.  The  last  addition,  however,  the  woodwork 
of  the  choir,  erected  in  1847,  is  a  very  happy  imitation  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  artists  of  the  purest  Gothic  times  treat0d  this  kind  of 
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semi-architectaral  fdrniture.  Unluckily  this  is  disfigured  by  puerile 
efforts  to  half  suppress  and  half  conceal  the  organ,  in  deference 
to  the  common  notion  that  grandeur  is  measured  by  the  number 
of  feet  we  can  see  straightforward ;  this  member  having  till  then 
stood  in  its  usual  place,  over  the  entrance  from  the  nave,  but  with- 
out rising  high  enough  to  conceal  either  end  of  the  building  from  a 
spectator  on  the  floor  at  the  other  end.  Its  removal  admits  a  view 
from  the  choir  of  nothing  that  was  not  previously  seen,  except  the 
incongruous  and  meagre  west  window,  the  prominent  advancing  glare 
of  which  now  marks  the  exact  extent  of  the  building,  which  formerly 
was  most  artistically  concealed ;  for  the  vaulting  of  the  nave  being 
nearly  all  visible  over  the  organ,  but  its  length  being  just  too  great 
to  be  all  seen,  whether  there  were  lUUe  or  mtteh  beyond  view,  was 
left  to  the  imagination ;  whereas  now  we  are  at  once  shown  how 
short  the  building  is. 

The  plan  will  show  the  chief  dimensions  of  this  structure,  which 
is  inferior  to  most  of  the  English  cathedrals  in  extent,  but  superior  to 
any  of  them  in  height.  Both  in  this  respect,  and  in  arrangement  of 
plan,  it  resembles  the  ecclesiastical  structures  of  France  much  more 
than  those  of  England ;  and  the  ruling  idea,  as  regards  proportions, 
was  to  make  the  height  of  all  apertures  or  vistas  thrice  their  breadth, 
as  will  appear  from  these  measures.  Breadth  of  the  main  avenues  34 
ft.,  height,  102;  breadth  of  the  tower  arches,  33  ft.,  height,  99;  mean 
breadth  of  aisles  and  their  arches,  15^  ft,  height,  46|;  lower  win- 
dows (clear  opening),  10^  ft.,  height,  31^;  upper  windows,  10  ft., 
height,  30;  triforium  apertures,  3^  ffc.,  height,  10^. 

The  sepulchral  memorials  that  nearly  fill  the  lower  parts  of  this 
edifice  are  a  subject  we  would  fain  leave  untouched.  The  wide  world 
presents  probably  no  other  such  contrast  as  that  between  this  matchless 
temple  and  the  contents  that  profane  it.  History  hardly  suffices  to 
establish  so  incredible  a  fact,  as  that  one  and  the  same  people  could 
descend  in  five  centuries  from  Viat  height  of  refinement  to  this  un- 
paralleled depth  of  vulgarity.  In  this  spot  are  brought  together,  in 
their  utmost  intensity,  the  most  opposite  combinations  of  mental  qua- 
lities— the  noblest  and  the  basest,  the  most  lovely  and  the  most  odious 
that  mute  matter  could  by  any  torture  be  made  to  embody.  Most 
humiliating  is  the  thought  that  each  of  these  things  was  once  expected 
to  please,  was  actually  thought  beautiful^  when  the  very  first  step 
taken  was  the  ugly  brutal  selfishness  of  hacking  away  the  hu*d-thought, 
hard-wrought  labour  of  pious  heads  and  hands  of  old,  to  replace  it  by 
some  rude  mass  of  marble  as  a  foil  to  ^^  throw  out"  the  new  expression 
of  private  vanity.  How  revoltingly  misplaced  too  is  the  shouldering, 
elbowing  strife,  with  which,  like  advertising  placards  or  rival  shops, 
with  every  trick  that  can  be  devised  for  glaring  prominence,  they 
struggle  to  outstare  each  other,  as  if  the  very  well-being  of  the  defunct 
depended  upon  whose  statue  shall  be  seen  first,  or  whose  epitaph  read 
oftenest.     How  calmly,  amid  all  this  feverish  strife,  lie  the  modest 
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retiring  memorials  of  the  mighty  or  the  worthy  of  old,  from  the  digni- 
fied repodng  figures  of  the  royal  Plantagenets  to  the  unpretending 
braases  of  the  untitled  and  humble,  if  indeed  modern  selfishness  has 
left  any  ODCoyered.  No  other  nation  possesses,  or  if  possessing,  could 
suffer  the  presence  of  so  clamorous  a  witness  of  its  degradation  ;  and 
the  time  will  probably  come  that  the  disgrace  will  be  felt  beyond 
eDdunmce,  the  whole  of  the  monuments  since  that  of  Islyp  re- 
moTed — those  few  that  possess  sculptural  merit,  to  a  fitter  repository, 
the  rest  to  be  buried  if  possible  in  oblivion ;  and  when  the  beauteous 
temple,  cleansed  from  these  defilements,  and  with  the  mouldings  of 
its  original  decoration  restored— for  the  carvings  never  can  be — will 
eontain  only  modest  mementos  of  those  really  great  or  really  buried 
within  its  walls,  none  occupying  the  floor,  and  none  filling  more  than 
one  vrindow  light,  or  one  of  the  exquisite  blank  arches  below ;  each  of 
which  affords  ample  space  for  any  Phidias  to  mark  with  appropriate 
beauty  the  resting-place  of  any  Newton  ;  though  not  enough  for  vanity 
to  sapply  the  want  of  excellence  by  pomp  and  glare,  nor  to  conune- 
morate  persons  whose  memory  a  pyramid  could  not  by  itself  preserve. 

8l  Stephens  Crypt,    West- 
minMter  Palace. — This,  which 
is  also  called  ''St.  Mary  sChapel 
in  the  vaults,"  formed  the  base- 
ment of  St.  Stephen  s  Chapel, 
famous  for  inclosing  the  room 
in  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons assembled,  from  the  ac- 
cession of  Edward  VI.  till  its 
destruction  by  the  fire  of  1834. 
That  catastrophe,  which  swept 
off  the   flimsy   representative 
erections    of    yesterday    hke 
stubble,  raged  in  vain  against 
the  sterling  reality  of  the  old 
church-work.     The  chapel  of 
the  Plantagenets  stood  amid 
the  wreck,  not  only  unscathed, 
but  purged  of  the  rude  accu- 
mulations of  lath  and  plaster, 
and  displaying  the   long-con- 
cealed beauties  of   its    most 
elaborate  and  original  decora- 
tion.    The  right-minded  will 
not  cease  to  deplore,  nor  ene- 
mies of   England  to  remind 
her,    that    among    the    vast 
wealth  devoted  to   her  new 
Palace  of  Parliament,  nothing  could  be  done  with  this  irrecoverable 
relic  of  the  days  of  unpretence  and  sterling  magnificence,  but  to  rase 
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it  to  the  ground ;  to  destroy  another  precions  lump  of  the  nuiteria] 
salt  of  the  earth,  hecause,  being  a  work  of  the  fourteenth  century 
(and  therefore  in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  century),  it  would  not  assi- 
milate with — what  ? — ^with  the  style  of  the  nineteenth  ? — no,  with  an 
unbuilt  design  in  which  it  was  our  fancy  to  repretent  the  style  of  the 
fifteenth.  Now,  if  (as  we  have  seen  in  the  Abbey  Church)  those  who 
wrought  in  the  styles  of  their  own  times  could  respect  the  less  perfect 
labours  of  their  ancestors,  and  sacrifice  a  little  uniformity  to  their  pre- 
servation, it  surely  is  rather  hard  that  we,  who  pretend  but  to  repre- 
sent the  styles  of  other  times,  cannot  show  the  same  respect;  especially 
as,  with  us,  it  necessitates  no  breach  of  uniformity,  since  we  can  assume 
the  style  of  any  age  that  fancy  may  dictate.  This  stickling  for  such 
rigid  unity  of  style  seems,  moreover,  quite  peculiar  to  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, for  we  know  of  no  other  modem  building  in  which  it  is  held  at 
all  important  No  one  proposes,  for  the  sake  of  unity,  to  rebuild 
the  incongruous  parts  of  Gk-eenwich,  Somerset  House,  or  the  British 
Museum,  though  they  are  not  relics  of  an  extinct  art,  nor  remarkable 
for  either  interest  or  beauty ;  and  considering  that  St.  Stephens  wa« 
very  remarkable  for  both  ;  considering,  too,  that  it  would  have  been 
so  mclosed  in  the  courts  of  the  new  palace  as  never,  by  any  chance, 
to  be  visible  simultaneously  with  any  of  its  principal  parts,  we  can- 
not help  thinking  this  complex  pile  might  have  retained  in  its  bosom 
that  one  relic  of  an  earlier  age,  with  as  much  grace  as  the  Capitol 
retained  its  thatched  hut,  the  Jewish  Temple  its  curtained  tabernacle, 
or  the  adjacent  abbey  and  most  of  our  cathedrals  their  Saxon,  Norman, 
or  Semi-Gothic  remnants.  But  we  do  not  say  this  to  beg  the  question. 
Let  the  necessity  for  an  absolute  unity  of  style  throughout  the  palace 
and  all  it  contains,  be  admitted  in  its  full  rigour — then  we  say,  that 
if  the  representation  of  some/xuf  style  were  indispensable,  that  of  the 
fifteenth  century  style  was  not  indispensable ;  and  though  it  might 
have  cost  more  to  make  a  new  design  than  to  pull  down  this  trouble- 
some chapel — though  economy  might  have  been  consulted  in  sacri- 
ficing the  stone  building  to  save  the  paper  design,  still  we  cannot 
but  think  that,  however  kte  the  difficulties  were  discovered,  and 
whatever  the  cost  of  rectifying  past  blunders,  the  representative  build- 
ings should  have  been  assimilated  to  the  real;  and  not  the  reai  re- 
built to  fit  the  representative. 

Thus,  then,  fell  St  Stephens,  a  prey  not  to  the  fire  but  to  the  re- 
building ;  but  happily  the  under-chapel,  a  specimen  of  a  still  purer 
style,  escaped  both  ordeals,  and  now  remains  perhaps  the  most  complete 
epitome  of  Gothic  taste  and  science  in  existence.  This  little  morceau 
just  contains  the  rudiments,  and  no  more,  of  every  one  of  those  me- 
thods of  construction  and  design  which  Professor  Willis  has  enumerated 
as  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  Gothic  system ;  so  that  if  all 
other  examples  were  lost,  this  one  would  possibly  enable  us  to  recon- 
struct that  system.  It  does  not  contain  them,  indeed,  hiehly  developed, 
for  it  is  not  only  small  and  simple  in  form,  but  singularly  free  from 
over  intricacy.    Still,  there  they  all  are,  and  unadulterated  with  any 
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«r  tfae  wbimfl  that  soon  afterwards  appeared  and  accompanied  their 
ioQer  defvelopinent. 

This  work  is  somewhat  older  than  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  itself  was, 
having  been  commenced  bj  Edward  I.  in  129d,  and  its  incombustible 
fracture  withstood  a  fire  that  consumed  the  rest  of  the  palace  six 
Tears  afterwards,  as  well  as  the  catastrophe  of  our  own  days.  Like 
other  ciypts,  it  is  of  course  of  low  proportions,  the  height  (which 
caomot  be  exactly  known,  from  the  loss  of  the  original  pavement)  not 
exceeding  the  dear  breadth.  It  has  no  division  by  detached  pillars ; 
but  the  masses  projecting  inwards,  and,  dividing  window  from 
window,  take  the  form  of  short  massive  clusters,  and  the  vault-ribs 
and  all  other  members  partake  of  the  same  bold  thick  character,  so 
profper  to  a  low  interior,  which,  from  the  ceiling  exceeding  the  sur- 
face of  its  supports,  requires  everywhere  an  expression  of  mass  and 
strength.  Such  an  example,  coeval  with  what  is  commonly  supposed 
tfae  lightest  and  loftiest  period  of  Gothic  architecture,  is  a  valu- 
able proof  of  the  versatility  of  that  style  which,  like  all  real  and  ori- 
ginal art,  accommodates  itself  to  these  varying  requirements,  instead 
of  sacrificing  them — or  else  truth  and  consistency — to  some  supposed 
character  of  its  own.  The  pecnliar  tracery  of  the  windows  is  a 
masterly  expedient  to  obviate  the  dwarfish  effect  of  their  low  propor- 
tion. Though  here  exquisitely  beautiful,  it  would  be  uncouth,  because 
nnnK>tived,  in  loftier  windows.  The  east  end,  now  destro^d,  contained 
three  eqnal  windows,  of  two  lights  each,  the  vaulting  bemg  beautifully 
varied  to  fit  their  heads.  This  vault  is  an  advance  beyond  that  of  the 
abbey  nave,  not  only  having  the  ribs  called  tiercerons,  but  admitting 
the  principle  that  they  may  divide  in  the  noddle  of  their  course  into 
separate  branches.  We  here  also  find  the  beautiful  subordination  of 
firat-rate,  second-rate,  and  third-rate  members,  or  lines  of  mouldings, 
not  only  in  the  tracery,  but  (perhaps  for  the  first  time)  in  the  vaulting. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  all  these  principles  to  be  exhibited  in  any 
work  simpler  or  plainer  than  the  present ;  and  it  is  probably  the  only 
one  that  exhibits  them  aD  without  displaying  any  s^ptom  of  decline, 
fabe  luxury,  or  tendency  towards  representative  design.  If  the  Oothic 
architecture  should  ever  again  become  a  living  art,  should  ever  be 
readopted  with  a  view  to  its  future  advancement,  this  is  the  point  at 
which  it  would  have  to  be  taken  up. 

The  dimensions  of  this  little  ^ifice  are,  internal  length  91  f^. ; 
breadth  varying  from  23^  ft.  in  the  clear,  to  33  fit.  between  the 
glass  of  the  Mrindows;  height,  to  the  springing,  about  10  or  12  ft., 
above  the  springing,  12  ft. 

TIuB  is  the  lust  fragment  in  London  ihat  can  be  deddedlv  classed 
in  the  first  or  progressive  period  of  Enelish  architecture.  It  will  be 
observed,  that  every  step  hitherto  m  the  progress  of  this  art 
originated  in  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  could  never  have  occurred 
but  for  the  consbtent  adherence  to  certain  principles,  two  of  which, 
at  least,  were  quite  peculiar  to  the  church-builders  of  those  times. 

H  3 
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One  of  these  was  a  certain  spirit  of  sacrifice,  that  amounted  to  no 
less  than  the  devotion  of  the  fivBt  and  best  of  everything,  to  a  service 
that  was  supposed  to 

" disdain  the  lore 

Of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more." 

It  was  thought  necessary  for  sacred  edifices  not  only  to  excel  all 
secular  ones,  hut  to  excel  them  in  everything,  in  every  imaginahle  kind 
of  excellence.  The  other  principle  (no  less  peculiar  to  those  times) 
consisted  in  the  exclusive  use,  throughout  all  the  visible  parts  of 
buildings,  of  a  method  of  construction,  which  may  be  called  the  arni^ 
jsresnve  method,  because  it  makes  use  of  only  one  kind  of  strength 
in  the  material,  viz.,  its  resistance  to  compression.  It  recognises  no 
transverse,  and  no  tensile  strength,  so  that  no  portion  of  matter  is 
allowed  to  bear  a  force,  however  small,  tending  either  to  bend  or  to 
stretch  it. 

Now,  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  every 
novelty  introduced  into  church  architecture  (and  not  rejected  again  as 
a  mere  passing  whim)  had  consisted  in  a  further  development  of  one 
or  both  of  these  principles ;  but  in  the  next  period,  on  which  we  are 
now  to  enter,  every  general  and  permanent  change  tends  to  a  departure 
from  the  first  of  them,  and  generally  from  the  second  also. 

Nothing  shows  this  more  conspicuously  than  the  frequent  erection 
of  works  of  considerable  splendour  (resulting  from  the  application  of 
all  the  subordinate  features  and  decorations  of  the  Gothic  system), 
but  without  the  fundamental  excellence  for  the  sake  of  which  this 
whole  system  was  contrived,  and  without  which,  it  has  no  meaning. 
As  walls  and  pillars  do  not  constitute  an  edifice,  so  neither  do  walls 
possessing  the  merits  of  durability,  resistance  to  decay,  or  to  fire, 
constitute  a  durable,  a  permanent,  or  a  fireproof  building.  It  is  the 
roq/'that  makes  the  bouse,  and  therefore  no  edifice  can  be  called  per> 
manent  which  has  not  a  permanent  covering.  Moreover,  none  can  be 
comfortable,  salubrious,  or  fit  for  constant  use  (uninterrupted  by  re- 
pairs) unless  it  have  two  independent  coverings  with  a  considerable 
space  between  (a  necessity,  which  we  admit  in  domestic  buildings  even 
to  this  day).  Hence,  as  Uie  early  church-builders  aimed  at  making 
those  structures  better  than  secular  ones  (not  more  effective)^  their 
efforts  were  directed  first  to  little  else  than  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object,  the  covering  of  the  largest  and  loftiest  churches  with  a  com- 
plete ceiling,  independent  of  the  external  roof,  and  containing  no 
combustible  or  decaying  materials ;  a  problem  not  easy  in  an  unscien- 
tific age,  and  not  accomplished  in  the  neighbouring  continental  countries 
till  late  in  the  eleventh  century,  nor  in  England  till  near  the  end  of  the 
twelfth.  This  done,  the  next  problem  (diat  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries)  was  the  refining,  beautifying,  and  harmonizing  to- 
gether, of  this  and  all  the  other  members  of  the  building.  The  inner 
and  permanent  covering  then  is  the  soul  of  the  whole  organism;  and 
the  unity  and  congruity  of  what  we  call  Gothic  architecture  oonasts  in 
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every  feature  being  made  for  the  vaulting ;  either  mechanically  to  fit, 
sustain,  or  balance  it ;  or  erathetically  to  harmonize  with  it.  Hence 
arose  that  singular  structural  principle  above-mentioned,  that  of 
omversal  compression.  Hence,  also,  when  this  chief  and  governing 
member  of  the  building  was  omitted,  both  the  above  principles  were 
plainly  abandoned ;  for,  firstly,  the  innovation,  instead  of  adding  (as  all 
previous  innovations  had  done)  a  new  excellence  to  sacred  buildings, 
took  away  an  excellence  they  hitherto  had— and  this  without  the 
smallest  pretence  of  a  substitute— simply  grudged  and  denied  it,  for 
the  sake  of  cheapness  (or  effiscty  which  means  here  the  same  thing) ; 
and,  secondly,  as  a  timber  roof  or  ceiling  could  not,  from  the  nature 
of  the  material,  be  constructed  on  the  compressive  principle  (and  as  the 
idea  was  not  yet  entertained,  of  representing  a  sham  construction),  all 
that  system  of  decoration,  founded  on  univerally  compressive  structure, 
and  which  was  so  beautiful  and  fit  in  the  vaulted  building,  was  now 
worse  than  thrown  away,  being  a  mere  incongruity,  since  it  must  be 
flatly  contradicted  by  the  chief  member  of  all,  the  ceiling  or  roof. 

It  ia  probable  that  the  first  important  building  in  which  this  occurred 
was  St.  Stephen's  Chapel.  The  great  projection  of  its  buttresses,  in- 
deed, as  well  as  the  commencement  of  the  internal  treatment,  shows 
that  it  was  intended  by  its  founder,  Edward  I.,  to  have  been  vaulted, 
like  the  crypt  below  (in  which  case  it  would  have  stood  entire  to 
this  day) ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  the  whole  palace 
by  fire  in  1299,  it  is  evident  tlmt  when  the  work  was  proceeded  with 
by  Edward  III.,  neither  durability  nor  unity  of  design  were  thought 
so  well  worth  paying  for,  as  a  darling  display  of  minute  ornaments ; 
which  must  have  cost  more  than  would  have  sufficed  to  complete  the 
original  design,  and  to  spare  its  finisher  the  distinction  of  being  the 
introducer  of  makeshifts  into  ecclesiastical  architecture — the  Jiret 
church-builder  (probably  in  any  country)  who  could  not  afford  to 
build  so  well  as  those  who  preceded  him. 

Without  knowing  how  the  interior  of  the  roof  (or  ceiling,  if  it  had 
one)  of  this  building  was  treated,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  be- 
longed strictly  to  the  class  of  represenUUive  works ;  but  it  will  be  observed, 
that  so  naturally  and  immediately  does  the  new  aim — effect — induce 
the  new  principle  of  design — ^representation — that,  as  soon  as  builders 
attempted  to  retain  the  Gothic  character  in  works  not  intended  to  be 
vaulted,  this  principle  might  be  said  to  appear ;  for  the  walls,  &c.,  de- 
corated in  this  manner,  cannot  be  called  Gothic  architecture,  but  only 
a  representation  thereof,  just  as  the  Roman  architecture  was  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Grecian  *.  Still,  the  works  erected  in  the  reigns  of  the 
second  and  third  Edwards  exhibit  only  the  rudimentary  tendency 
towards  this  new  principle  of  design,  and  must  therefore  take  an  in- 
termediate place  between  the  first  and  second  periods  of  building. 


(in  the  time  of  the  empire)  was  entirely  < 
»  the  time  of  Bdward  III.,  hai  heen  obi 


r^pre$tiUaiiv€  kind,  like  ovrs  liace  the  time  of  Bdward  III.,  hat  been  obtenred 
above  (note,  page  122). 
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In  London  we  haye  only  two  fragments  of  the  works  of  this  age, 
and  these  so  modernized  as  to  retain  hardly  a  feature  heyond  Uie 
windows. 

Elff  Chapdy  Ely  Flace^  HcXbom^  belonged  to  the  splendid  palatial 
town-residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  which  was  founded  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  the  precise  date  of  the  chapel 
is  not  known.  The  style,  however,  points  evidently  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  though  the  east  window  appears  somewhat  later  than  the 
rest.  The  west  window  is  more  elegant,  but  the  side  windows  have 
lost  their  tracery,  and  retain  only  their  external  mouldings,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  head  of  a  very  finished  and  beautiful  doorway,  in  the 
south  side,  can  be  seen  only  by  threading  some  narrow  courts.  The 
absence  of  buttresses,  and  disposition  of  the  inside  decorations,  show 
that  no  vaulting  was  ever  contemplated,  and  the  representative 
„  character  of    these    decorations    is 

betrayed  by  their  flatness,  reminding 
one  of  the  pilaster  work  applied  to 
Roman  and  modern  buildings,  to 
represent,  in  shallow  relief,  the 
beauties  of  Grecian  architecture. 
These  walls  now  serve  to  inclose  a 
Welsh  place  of  worship. 

The  Dutch  Churchy  formerly  that 
of  the  Augustine  Friars^  Broad 
Street,  City^  consists  of  the  nave 
only  of  the  ancient  building,  which 
was  erected  in  1354,  and  had  a 
transept  and  central  s])ire,  considered 
for  centuries  a  chief  ornament  of  the 
capital.  This  building  belongs  to  the 
same  class  as  the  Temple  Church, 
having  no  clerestory,  but  all  three 
aisles  nearly  of  equal  height,  on 
which  account  they  are  also  nearly 
equalized  in  breadth,  to  prevent  the 
centre  one  appearing  dwarfish.  The 
exterior  having  every  feature  pared 
ofl^,  to  render  it  genteel  (on  the 
packing-case  principle),  no  beauty 
of  course  remains  but  that  of  the 
window  tracery,  which  is  of  the 
flowing  kind,  the  most  unconunon  in  England,  being  confined  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  never  in  general  use  even  then.  These 
windows  are  all  alike,  except  the  central  west  one;  and,  indeed, 
this  style  of  tracery  admits  of  far  less  variety  than  the  preceding 
kind ;  and  also  of  less  variation  in  the  mouldings,  whence  arises  a  flat- 
ness and  shallowness,  for  which  its  other  beauties  cannot  compensate. 


WINDOW  FROM  AUSTIN   miAlW. 
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Of  the  first  period  of  BepmentaHve  archltectare,  viz.,  that  in  which 
irdats  confined  themselTes  to  the  representation  of  the  indigenous 
Gothic  style,  London  retains  as  few  specimens  as  of  the  original  style 
itself;  but  of  these  few,  there  are  two  not  less  remarkable  for  unique 
design,  tlian  for  a  degree  of  splendour  that  places  them  in  the  first 
rank  among  the  works  of  their  respectiTe  classes. 

Westminster  Hall, — This  most  unique  apartment — the  greatest 
renmant  in  existence  of  Gothic  paladal  architecture— was  erected  by 
Richard  II.  between  1395  and  his  deposition  in  1399. 

All  the  exterior,  as  now  visible,  is  of  modem  design,  except  the 
north  porch  and  the  window  over  it.     These,  with  the  whole  of  the 
internal  stone- work,  form  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  what  is 
called  (from  the  number  or  prominence  of  lines  at  right  angles  to 
each  other),  the  perpendictUar  style.     This  name  applies  to  English 
architecture  for  about  half  the  period  that  the  pointed  arch  was  in 
use ;  for  the  tendency  to  convert  curves  into  vertical  and  horizontal 
lines  began  at  the  close  of  the  Edwardian  era,  and  continually  in- 
creased till  the  breaking  up  of  the  last  vestiges  of  Gothic  design, 
under  Elizabeth.     All  the  other  changes  by  which  the  Gothic  passed 
into  its  later  modifications  are  similar  in  spirit  and  principle  to  those 
by  which  the  features  of  Grecian  building  were  Romanized.     They 
sliow  a  general  aim  to  abridge  thought,  by  diverting  it  from  those 
niceties  which  court  and  satisfy  prolonged  inspection,  and  confining 
it  to  such  points  as  conduce  to  the  eflect  of  the  first  coup  d'eeU,     In 
every  element  (moulding,  carving,  tracery,  &c.)  there  reigns  the  same 
tendency  to  find  out,  if  not  deceptive,  at  least  eampendmUj  modes 
of  representing  the  admired  effects  of  former  art.     In  everything, 
even  where  there  is  augmented  apparent  enrichment  and  complica- 
tion, there  is  real  simplification  or  saving  of  thought;   and   the 
accumulation  of  these  compendious  methods  and  artistic  tricks,  tended 
of  course  to  increasing  sameness,  and  the  reduction  of  the  art  more 
and  more  to  rule  and  routine. 

With  regard  to  the  gorgeous  roof  which  forms  the  chief  part  of 
this  edifice,  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  holding  that  place  among 
mediseval  structures  which  the  Colosseum  held  among  those  of 
antiquity,  and  bearing  that  relation  to  the  Gothic  temples  which 
that  amphitheatre  did  to  the  Grecian  ones;  being  the  greatest  and 
most  magnificent  instance  of  the  representation  of  their  features  for 
the  purpose  of  ornamenting  by  rudeness  a  new  and  totally-different 
kind  of  construction.  We  must,  in  neither  case,  allow  the  imposing 
effects  to  beguile  us  into  a  notion  that  the  art  is  of  the  true  kind. 
Columns  and  entablatures  borrowed  from  Greek  porticoes  to  be  stuck 
against  a  Roman  arcade  are  a  fiction,  without  use  or  meaning; 
and  consequently,  though  they  may  ornament,  they  do  not  decorate  it, 
t.  «.,  render  it  decorous.  In  the  same  category  are  the  arch  moulding 
and  spandril-work  borrowed  from  Gothic  masonry  to  be  applied  to 
beautify  timber  framing. 
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We  see,  then,  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  how  representative 
design  begins.  Of.  course  there  are  innumerable  steps  between 
the  state  of  society  that  first  necessitates  it,  and  that  which  possesses 
nothing  else  and  can  produce  nothing  else ;  but,  if  disposed  to  con- 
demn this  anomaly  in  its  latest  and  fullest  manifestations,  as  a  breach 
of  common  sense,  we  should  trace  it  back  through  its  various  stages, 
and  then  we  should  see  that  our  condemnation  must,  to  be  consistent, 
begin  much  earlier  than  many  would  be  willing  to  allow. 

The  dimensions  of  Westminster  Hall  (see  "  Westminister  Hall") 
are,  internally,  239  ft.  by  68  (being  the  largest  room  in  Europe 
without  pillars,  except  that  at  Padua*),  and  42  ft.  high.  The  timber 
arches,  however,  spring  from  an  internal  cornice  at  only  half  this 
height ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  central  part  is  left  open  to  the 
collar  beam,  half  way  up  the  external  planes  of  the  roof,  which 
occupy  somewhat  more  height  vertically  than  the  walls  themselves. 
Thus  the  upper  half  of  this  edifice  is  entirely  of  timber,  and  only 
the  lower  fourth  is  entirely  of  stone ;  the  whole  height  being  divided 
into  four  nearly  equal  parts,  viz.,  from  the  floor  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  timber  work,  thence  to  the  hammer-beams,  or  top  of 
the  stone-work,  thence  to  the  collar-beam,  or  top  of  the  internal 
space,  and  thence  to  the  ridge.  The  fine  end  windows  extend 
through  the  second  and  third  of  these  divisions ;  but  the  original  side 
windows  are  confined  to  the  second  of  them.  The  dormers  (added 
preparatory  to  the  coronation  of  George  IV.)  have  greatly  improved 
the  chiaro-scuro,  and  would  have  improved  it  yet  much  more  if 
placed  higher.  The  obvious  place  for  them  was  above  the  collar- 
beam.  Their  exterior,  compared  with  that  of  the  lantern  (also  modern 
and  of  cast  iron),  will  show  that  contrast  is  not  neglected. 

The  huge  arch-buttresses  to  this  structure,  spreading  to  more  than 
tvnce  its  own  breadth,  are  a  striking  instance  of  costly  sacrifice  to  the 
whims  of  representative  design.  They  were  yet  insufficient,  being 
placed  only  at  each  alternate  truss ;  and  the  places  of  four  on  the  east 
side,  and  one  on  the  west,  were  supplied.by  other  buildings  of  the  palace, 
the  removal  of  which  has  endangered  this  extraordinary  work,  and  led 
to  the  substitution  of  slates  for  the  original  covering  of  lead.  Its 
thrust,  or  dependence  on  lateral  propping,  must  still  almost  equal  that  of 
a  Gothic  vault  of  the  same  dimensions.  The  west  buttresses  are  now 
all  inclosed  in  the  buildings  of  the  law  courts,  and  of  the  three  on  the 
east  only  one  ever  stood  isolated.  The  material  of  this  grand  structure 
is  chestnut  Tfrom  Normandy,  as  Sir  C.  Wren  thought),  the  workman- 
ship unrivalled  for  accuracy  and  perfection  of  moulded  detail. 

Guildhally  King  Street^  Cheapside, — This  first  architectural  attempt 
of  the  Londoners  was  built  by  subscription,  and  begun  in  1411.    The 

*  The  Padnan  Hall  ii  240  ft.  by  80.  The  compariton  does  not  include  dear 
spaces  between  the  piUare  of  stmctores  having  them ;  for  both  halls  would  be  excelled 
bj  the  middle  aisles  of  some  Roman  basilicas,  by  that  of  St.  Peter's  (which  would 
contain  them  both,  endwise),  and  by  some  modem  ship-buiUing  shedi. 
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roof  being  destroyed,  with  nearly  the  whole  city,  by  the  great  fire  of 
16»66,  the  interior  was  patched  up  by  Wren,  and  again  in  the  last 
eentury  by  Dance,  who  was  permitted  to  add  the  present  front,  seem- 
ii^lj,  like  one  or  two  later  city  architects,  with  a  malicious  intent  to 
expose  his  worthy  townsmen  to  ridicule. 

The  finest  part  of  this  edifice  is  certainly  the  crypt,  now  a  dark 
cellar,  which  has  yery  elegant  Taulting,  with  arches  of  the  four- 
centred  form,  probably  some  of  the  earliest  of  that  sort,  which  seems 
peculiar  to  this  country,  and  has  been  commonly  called  the  TWor 
arch,  though  the  time  of  its  introduction  would  rather  justify  the  term 
Laneastrian  arch*. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  decoration  of  the  hall  itself,  the  chief 
if  not  sole  model  taken  for  imitation  was  evidently  the  nave  of 
Winchester  Cathedral,  a  yeir  grand  work,  which,  after  many  years' 
progress,  was  then  lately  finished.  There  is  die  same  horizontal 
oomice,  more  large  and  prominent  than  is  usual  in  Gothic  buildings, 
the  same  boldness  and  largeness  of  feature  in  the  ^^responders"  (or 
wall-pillars),  and  the  same  kind  of  deep  panelling,  forming,  between 
each  pair  of  these  responders,  five  yertical  divisions,  of  which  the 
three  middle  ones  probably  formed  a  window,  though  now  in  every 
case  walled  up.  A  cunning  trick  for  effect  is  seen  in  the  transom 
being  placed  a  few  inches  lower  in  these  three,  than  in  the  two  lateral 
panels,  so  as  to  imitate,  at  the  first  glance,  the  effect  of  the  former 
receding  further  than  the  latter  (as  they  do  at  Winchester);  and 
altogether,  notwithstanding  their  strong  resemblance  in  style,  any 
one  who  sees  both  buildings  cannot  mistake  which  is  the  original, 
nor  fail  to  perceive  in  the  one  a  certain  genuineness  and  delicacy  that 
never  entirely  deserted  the  ecclesiastical  Gothic;  and  in  the  other  an 
air  of  coarseness  and  vulgar  display,  perhaps  inseparable  from  the 
works  of  a  busy  commercial  city.  Yet  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
eay  what  makes  this  difference. 

The  dimensions  of  this  hall  are  153  ft.  by  48  ft.     The  ends  were 

*  This  ingenious  refinement  seems  to  ha^e  grown  naturally  out  of  the  elahoiation 
and  exquisite  finish  which  disUnguished  the  English  vaultings ;  for,  notwithstanding 
our  limidity  in  never  attemptmg  this  art  on  a  large  scale,  and  our  frequent  disuse  of 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  cheap  gaudiness  attainable  in  woodwork,  yet  this  feature  (else- 
where tlie  most  stationary  part  of  the  G^othic  system)  was  with  us  the  most  steadily 
progressiTe,  and  by  the  end  of  the  14tb  century  had  reached  a  perfection  and  variety 
never  attained  by  it  on  the  Continent  Much  wonder  has  lately  been  excited  by  the 
geometric  skill  shown  in  adjusting  the  invisible  curves  of  Greek  buildings,  but  great 
as  it  was,  that  shown  in  the  English  vaultings  of  the  14th  century  is  greater.  We 
may,  witbout  vanity,  designate  them  the  triumph  of  architecture ;  for  though  the 
aggregate  merit  of  each  production  of  this  art  may  not  always  be  quite  proportional 
to  the  geometric  knowledge  and  thought  put  forth,  it  is  so  in  general.  Everywhere, 
hitherto,  tbe  exaltation  or  debasement  of  this  art  and  its  professors  seems  to  have 
been  always  proportional  to  their  geometrical  science  and  the  importance  they  attached 
to  it.  Hence  it  is  lamentable  to  see  the  neglect  and  even  contempt  of  geometry  dis- 
played in  the  present  architecture  of  England,  which  is  now  as  singularly  deficient 
oatlds  point  as  it  was  fonneriy  pre-eminent. 
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probably  lowered  and  much  altered,  so  that  it  is^difficalt  now  to  say 
what  was  their  original  appearance,  or  how  lo^h  was  the  roof,  most 
likely  a  miniature  of  Westminster  Hall.  The  buttresses,  though 
yery  prominent,  hardly  seem  sufficient  for  such  a  roof,  with  the 
ezcessive  bulkiness  of  parts  that  would  be  required  to  harmonize 
with  the  bold  internal  decorations. 

The  panel-work  round  the  dais  is  modem,  and  very  poor.  The 
monuments  are  on  the  orthodox  principle,  that  every  hero  worth  one 
at  all,  must  excel  all  who  preceded,  and  have  a  monument  pro- 
portionally excelling  theirs  in  size  and  conspicuousness^  the  only  sure 
and  oyer  ready  and  marketable  modes  of  expressing  importance. 
The  two  monstrous  wooden  figures  called  Gog  and  Magog  have 
sprung  up  since  the  time  of  Stow,  but  when,  how,  or  why,  we  have 
no  record. 

8i,  Barthdcmew's  the  Le$s^  or  the  chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  retains  (among  a  mass  of  contemptible  pseudo-Gothic) 
one  genuine  and  noble  arch  of  the  Lancastrian  era. 

The  Gateway  to  ike  inner  wwd  of  ike  Tower^  which  has  acquired 
the  tragic  name  of  "  Bloody  Tower,"  firom  the  room  over  the  arch- 
way being  the  traditional  scene  of  the  murder  of  the  royal  infistnts 
of  Edward  IV.,  must  have  been  erected  before  that  time,  but  how 
long  the  simplicity  of  the  external  features  does  not  permit  us  to  say. 
The  gates  are  genuine,  and  the  portcullis  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  re- 
maining in  England  fit  for  use.  The  archway,  by  its  slight  curvature, 
angularity,  and  depth,  forms  a  noble  specimen  of  what  may  be  called 
the  Doric  order  of  Gothic.  For  a  prison  entrance  we  know  of  no 
more  perfect  model.  The  vaulting  within  seems  a  later  addition,  and 
less  artistic;  but  every  detail  being  bold  and  strongly  marked,  without 
the  intermixture  of  anything  weak,  thin,  or  shallow,  there  results 
that  truth  and  consistency  of  expression  which  were  then  still  con- 
sidered necessary,  these  qualities  not  having  been  abandoned  till 
almost  our  own  times. 

Croeby  Plaee^  Biehopegate  Street  (immortalized  by  Shaksperc  as  a 
supposed  residence  of  the  infamous  Richard),  claims  especial  notice 
as  the  only  remnant  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  Old  London.  It 
was  built  by  Sir  John  Crosby,  M.P.,  alderman  and  grocer,  i^bo 
obtained  the  ground  on  a  lease  of  99  years,  in  1466,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  finished  the  erection  before  1470.  The  present  age 
of  course  condemns  the  folly  of  a  person  building  what  he  cannot 
wear  out,  and  what  is  certain  to  yield  as  much  or  more  profit  to 
others  after  him;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  was  an  amiable 
folly,  and  the  inhabitants  of  most  Italian  and  French  cities  owe  some 
gratitude  to  those  who  were  bitten  with  it.  Though  Englishmen  at 
no  time  imbibed  this  spirit  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  the  Vene- 
tians, or  most  other  foreigners,  still  we  were  not  without  domestic 
architecture,  and  it  reached  its  highest  pitch  about  the  time  of 
Sir  John  Crosby. 


CROSBY   PLACE. 
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The  chief  parts  of  this  mansion  sarrounded  three  sides  of  a  small 
deep  qoadrongle,  open  on  the  west  end,  to  Bishopsgate  Street,  and 
hftfiDg  the  whole  east  end  occupied  hv  the  hall.  The  present  remains 
eoDSBt  of  this  hall  (the  ends  of  which,  howeyer,  are  modem);  two 
rooms,  one  oyer  the  other,  forming  part  of  the  north  side;  and 
cxtensiye  cellars  nnder  the  whole  mansion,  coyered  with  plain  hrick 
yuita,  except  that  on  the  south  side  of  the  quadrangle,  which  has 
ribbed  groining  of  stone.  The  hall  (though  some  feet  at  each  end 
•re  of  modem  design)  retains  its  original  proportions,  yiz.,  54  ft.  long, 
27  fi.  wide,  and  forty  ft.  high.  Such  was  the  sacriBce  then  thought 
worth  making  for  majesty  of  proportion,  though  no  sacrifice  was  made 
to  "  reflpectability,"  to  sym- 
metrical re^^tc/brt/y,  or  to  pic- 
turesque irregularity.  This 
hall  is  lighted  from  both 
sides,  near  the  ceiling,  by 
Lancastrian  arched  windows, 
of  singular  beauty  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally.  We 
doabt  if  there  be  any  speci- 
men of  domestic  windows, 
in  any  style,  more  graceful, 
or  more  void  of  superfluities 
and  affectations ;  and  all  the 
others  in  Crosby  Place  ap- 
pear to  have  been  similar, 
thoogh  rather  shorter.  The 
crowning  beauty,  howeyer, 
is  the  vaulted  semi-octagonal 
bay  window,  or  oriel,  as  it  is 
called.  Its  interior  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  things  do- 
mestic architecture  ever  pro- 
duced; and  the  exterior,  one 
of  the  best  of  its  class,  though 
disfigured  by  the  atrophied 
representative  buttresses  at 
the  comers. 

The  two  north  rooms  had 
a  hay  window  of  similar 
form  and  size,  but  different 
external  appearance,  owing 
to  the  intervention  of  a  band 
of  solid  wall  between  the 
upper  and  lower  lights,  both 
of  which,  being  govemed  by  common  sense,  were  arched,  like  the 
heads  of  all  the  other  windows,  the  affectation  of  making  the  little 
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arcbes  of  the  lights  support,  or  appear  to  support,  a  straight  mass 
of  wall,  having  not  yet  come  into  vogue.  Both  stories  of  this  oriel 
were  vaulted;  and  the  window  side  of  both  upper  and  lower  rooms 
is  lightened,  as  well  as  decorated,  by  deep  Gothic  panelling,  which, 
like  everything  in  mediceval  building  (whether  original  or  repre- 
sentative, decorous  or  nonsensical),  rich  or  plain,  h  ol^waiys  ftandsome / 
because,  prior  to  the  rise  in  Europe  of  the  principle  of  mechanical 
form-multiplying — of  which  brick-making  was  the  first,  and  printing 
the  most  important  instance — there  was  neither  ready-made  orna- 
ment nor  ready-made  design ;  for  it  was  never  imagined  that  anything 
could  be  decorative  or  decorous  which  was  not  designed  and  made 
expressly  for  its  place.  These  rooms  measure  42  ft.  by  22  ft,  and 
about  20  ft.  high.  The  upper  has,  like  the  great  hall,  an  oak  ceiling, 
of  a  depressed  Lancastrian  arch  form,  rising  partly  into  the  roof,  though 
not  high  enough  to  prevent  the  latter  being  properly  tied.  The 
ornaments  of  the  small  ceiling  have  been  renovated  in  papier  mache^ 
but  those  of  the  great  hall  ceiling,  being  less  delicate  and  on  a  much 
bolder  scale,  remain.  The  arch-like  curves,  dipping  into  three  rows 
of  pendants,  are  playful,  and  consistent  with  the  festive  character  of 
the  building ;  though  the  uselessness  and  falsehood  of  such  append- 
ages should  banish  them  from  the  purer  and  more  severely  decorous 
architecture  proper  to  public,  and  especially  ecclesiastical,  buildings. 

The  Guard-chamber  of  Lambeth  Palace  has  a  Gothicized  roof,  or 
rather  roof-ceiling,  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  remarkable  for  its 
massive  parts.  It  is  probably  of  earlier  date  than  Crosby  Place,  and 
seems  to  be  an  exact  imitation  of  some  extinct  kind  of  stone  roof. 
The  same  room  has  a  Gothic  (Lancastrian)  window. 

The  Gatehotue  at  Lambeth  was  rebuilt  in  its  present  form  by 
Cardinal  Morton  in  1490.  Though  in  a  debased  style,  the  design 
of  the  gateway  itself  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  external  archways 
give  no  idea  of  the  inner  one,  which  is  finely  proportioned;  and 
the  interior  has  ribbed  vaulting,  a  member  which  the  mediaeval 
builders  seem  never  to  have  omitted  in  any  situation  where  the 
surrounding  walls  afforded  sufficient  hutment. 

St.  Johns  Gate^  Clerkenwell,  is,  with  the  east  window  of  the 
modernized  church  a  little  distant  to  the  north-east,  the  only  remnant 
of  the  great  establishment  of  Knights'  Hospitallers,  who  settled  here 
in  1100,  or  some  years  before  their  rivals,  the  Templars.  Their  Brst 
hospital  being  burnt,  was  gradually  rebuilt,  and  not  finished  till  1504. 
The  present  fragments  cannot  be  referred  to  a  much  earlier  date  than 
this,  as  they  have  all  the  crabbed  worn-out  air  of  a  very  old  and 
decrepid  state  of  art.  The  gateway  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  Bloody  Tower,  or  even  Lambeth;  having,  indeed,  no  beauty 
of  proportion  or  detail ;  but  the  universal  groining  was  not  omitted. 

The  Porch  of  St  Sepulchre^  opposite  Newgate,  marks  the  limit  of 
the  great  fire  in  that  direction,  the  church  having  been  destroyed, 
but  this  fragment  left.     Its  interior  retains  the  original  decorations, 
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among  wbicb  the  vaultins,  the  fonns  of  which  seem  correctly  pre- 
wired in  a  plaster  imitation,  is  remarkahle  as  showing  one  of  the 
first  approaches  towards  a  refined  modification,  peculiar  to  England 
and  to  the  Yorkist  and  Tudor  reigns,  and  commonly  termed  fan 
vaulting.  The  changes  hy  which  this  was  produced  are  similar  in 
principle  to  those  affecting  the  other  Gothic  features — ahridgment  of 
real  labour,  hut  increase  of  apparent  elahoration ;  loss  of  real  richness 
hut  gun  of  eye-catching  fritter;  abandonment  of  sculpture  for 
carving,  and  of  carying  for  mere  mechanical  stone-cutting.  This  is 
seen  in  tbe  omission  of  the  hosses,  that  in  the  earlier  vaultings 
were  so  rich  and  yet  so  retiring  as  hardly  to  he  noticed;  and  the 
substitution  of  a  more  glaring  but  infinitely  less  genuine  ornament, 
tbe  nnmeaning  arch-like  panel  heads,  all  alike,  and  only  repeating  in 
an  absurd  situation  the  forms  that  fill  the  walls  and  windows. 

Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel, — Before  describing  this  most  gorgeous 
of  mausolea,  it  may  be  as  well  to  glance  at  the  neighbouring  series 
of  royal  sepulchres,  and,  indeed,  all  those  in  this  abbey  church, 
wbich  exemplify  the  growth  of  that  singular  spirit  of  tomb-building 
rivalry,  wbich  finally  reached  its  climax  in  this  unparalleled  manifest- 
ation. As  the  earlier  tombs,  though  always  adorned  with  archi- 
tectural forms,  hardly  come  under  the  term  works  of  architecture, 
they  have  not  been  noticed  in  their  chronological  places,  but  left  for 
the  present,  that  objects  so  similar  and  closely  connected  might  be 
all  brought  together. 

The  Royal  Tombe.—'The  first  is  that  erected  by  Henry  III., 
tbe  founder  of  the  present  church,  to  enshrine  the  remains  of  its 
former  founder,  the  canonized  King  Edward  the  Confessor.  This 
being  the  most  venerated  relic  was  placed  in  the  most  distinguisbed 
spot  of  the  new  edifice,  viz.,  under  the  centre  of  convergence  of  the 
apaidal  vaulting  of  the  chancel.  The  whole  of  this  apsis,  or  semi- 
oval  termination,  has  its  fioor  raised  some  feet  above  that  of  the 
surrounding  aisles,  and  approached  from  the  choir  by  a  gradual 
ascent  of  steps,  at  Tidde  intervals,  at  the  head  of  which  ascent  stands 
a  screen,  made  to  form  a  back  to  the  principal  altar,  and  to  part  off 
tbe  apsis  (called  ^'  St.  Edward's  Chapel") ;  but  low  enough  to  allow 
a  glimpse  of  the  top  of  the  shrine,  on  which  the  remains  of  that 
luminary  were  elevated,  ^^as  on  a  candlestick,  to  enlighten  the 
cburcb."  We  doubt  if  any  temple  of  a  sensuous  worship.  Pagan  or 
Christian,  afforded  an  instance  of  a  more  grand  and  imposing  arrange- 
menL  This  screen  is  now  covered  on  both  sides  with  elaborate 
fretwork  of  niches  and  canopies  in  the  style  of  the  15th  century; 
but  it  retains,  on  the  inner  or  eastern  side,  a  frieze  of  fourteen  rude 
but  deeply  under-cut  sculptures,  representing  events,  real  or  legend- 
ary, in  the  Ufe  of  the  royal  saint.  It  is  almost  the  only  English 
example  of  that  beautiful  species  of  monument,  peculiar  to  an  early 
and  growing  state  of  civilization,  the  historical  frieze,  in  which 
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picture-writing,  almost  superseded  by  letters,  seems  to  put  forth »  in 
the  last  struggle,  its  utmost  luxury  and  elaboration*. 

To  the  weak  partiality  of  Henry  III.  for  foreigners,  we  owe  some 
beautifiil,  though  un-English,  peculiarities  of  his  church,  its  apsidal 
chapels,  and  its  lofty  proportions;  but  the  same  weakness  appears 
disadvantageously  in  the  three  tombs  he  erected;  one  to  his  infant 
daughter,   in  the  south  aisle   of  the  chancel,   one  to  his  sainted 
ancestor,  and  one  to  himself.     These,  beine  the  work  of  an  Italian, 
named  Cavalini,  exhibit  no  resemblance  to  the  growing  beauty  of  the 
early  Gothic,  but  are  in  the  irregular  uncertain  style  then  prevalent 
in  Italy  (called  by  some  Treceniifie)^  an  undigested  mixture  of  classic 
Arabian  and  Gothic  features,  oyerlaid  with  tawdry  mosaics,  which, 
howeyer,  have  mostly,  disappeared  from  these  monuments,  by  the 
depredations  first  of  violence,  and  then  of  relic-hunting.     The  shrine 
of  St.  Edward  has,  above  the  stone  portion,  which  is  about  9  ft.  high, 
an  oaken  addition  representing  two  stories  of  Italian  architecture, 
and  was  finished,  it  is  said,  by  a  miniature  roof.    The  tomb  of  Henry 
himself  resembles   two  structures  piled  one  on  the  other,  and   is 
surmounted  by  his  recumbent  figure  in  brass,  and  above  that,  a 
fiat  and  very  plain  wooden  canopy,  which  was,  no  doubt,  gaudily 
painted  or  gilt. 

This  occupies  one  of  the  seven  inter-columns  of  the  oval  or  horse- 
shoe-formed apsis,  and  the  other  six  openings  are  filled  by  six  later 
royal  sepulchres,  thus  completing,  with  the  screen  above  mentioned, 
the  inclosure  of  St.  Edwani's  Chapel.  Taken  in  their  chronological 
order,  they  well  exhibit  the  resular  progress  in  architectural  luxury 
and  false  richness,  and  the  no  less  regular  decline  in  decorum,  grace, 
and  sculptural  excellence.  The  first,  that  of  the  renowned  Queen 
Eleanor,  has  its  sides  decorated  with  the  heraldic  insignia  of  the 
mourners ;  and  as  these  required  to  be  sunk  in  panels  for  their  pro- 
tection, the  panels,  &c.,  take  forms  of  great  beauty,  not  so  much 
adopted  from  as  (usimilatedto  structural  architecture,  plainly  for  the 
sake  of  harmony  therewith,  not  imitation  thereof.  The  little  pillars, 
blank  arches,  and  hoods,  may  be  said  indeed  to  represent  construc- 
tions that  an  object  cut  in  soHd  stone  does  not  possess;  but  on  a 
larger  scale  it  would  require  them;  besides,  they  imitate  no  more 
closely  than,  in  classic  art,  the  pedestal  imitates  a  building  with  plinth 
and  eaves,  or  the  balustrade  a  miniature  colonnade.  The  principle 
cannot  be  called  representative.  The  efiHgy  (by  Torelli,  an  Italian,) 
is  considered  the  finest  piece  of  medisDval  sculpture  in  England.  The 
tomb  of  her  husband,  on  the  other  side  of  Henry  the  Third's, 

*  There  ii  a  much  kmger  historiod  frieie  larrounding  the  chapter-hoiue  at  Salii- 
Imry,  which  in  a  length  of  ahoiit  150  ft  repreiented  the  Old  Teitiunent  hiitoiy, 
brought  down  ai  fiir  aa  the  panage  of  the  Red  Sea,  bat  the  earlier  parts  containing 
the  creation  are  quite  efSused.  This  was  executed  in  the  lame  reign,  and  probabljr 
aboat  the  Hune  time,  aa  the  Wettminater  friese. 
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i|ipeuB  neTer  to  liaye  been  finished  by  bis  unfortunate  son,  and 
fenns  a  hiatus  in  the  series ;  but  the  next  in  date,  that  of  Philippa, 
queen   of    Edward   III. — in  whose  reign  some   have   placed  the 
cofanbiation  of  English  arts  as  well  as  arms— displays  these  mani- 
fest symptoms  of   decline ;    the   figure   has   less   simple    dignity, 
sad  more    attempt  to  supply  its   place   by  minute  imitations  of 
eostmne,  and  florid  surrounding  accessories,  in  which  we  have  the 
absurdity  of  architectural  forms  laid  on  their  backs ;  and  in  these, 
■s  w^ell  as   those  which  decorate  the  sides  of  the  tomb,  we  first 
find  the  oTerhanging  niche-canopies  representing  arches  and  vaultings 
^niiig;iiig  from  nothing*.      Edward  tne  Third's  own  tomb  is  alto- 
gether a  gorgeous  composition;  but  here,  in  addition  to  the  above 
instances  of  representative  design,  we  first  find  mimic  buttrestes^ 
tboee  Tery  defects  which  the  early  Gothicists  had  taken  such  pains 
to  oYeroome  in  the  form  of  these  necessary  members,  being  here 
wantonly  introduced  as  ornament,  though  certainly  with   such  a 
change  as  to  diminish  greatly  their  unsightliness.     All  the  former 
royal  tombs  are  surmounted  by  wooden  canopies,  with  such  finish 
and  decoration  of  mouldings,  &c.,  as  was  appropriate  to  their  con- 
straction,  and,   in  one  case  (Queen  Eleanor's),  extremely  eleeant; 
but  here  we  have  this  feature  elaborated  to  a  degree  that  iJmost 
throws  the  tomb  into  insignificance.     Yet,  how  is  this  enrichment 
effected?     Only  by  disguising  the  real  with  a  fictitious  structure, 
ooTeiing  it  throughout  with  forms  which  would  be  beautiful  indeed 
in    the    material  for  which   they  were  invented  (or  any  material 
possessed  chiefly  of  compressile  strength),  and  supported  on  appro- 
priate pillars ;  but  which,  imitated  in  wood  and  hanging  in  the  air, 
are  false  and  absurd.   In  this  mimic  vaulting,  however  (which  evidently 
afforded  the  model  to  that  in  St.  Sepulchre's  porch  above  noticed), 
we  see,  probably,  the  first  hint  both  of  the  fauwork  construction  of 
Taolts  and  the  absurd  arched  panel  mode  of  decorating  them.     The 
next  sepulchre  is  that  erected  by  Richard  II.  to  his  queen,  Anne  of 
Bohemia;  and  into  which  his  own  remains  were  afterwards  removed. 
Being  nearly  cotemporary  with  the  last,  it  has  nothing  remarkable 
hat  the  brass  effigies  of  the  king  and  queen,  disgracefully  mutilated. 
Lastly,  the  mausoleum  erected  by  (or  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of) 
Henry  V.,  who  left  the  most  minute  directions  concerning  it,  fills 
the   eastern  or  central  arch  of    the  apsis,   and   is   the   only  one 
that  (after  the  example  set  by  some  ambitious  prelates  in  their  own 
cathedrals)  expands  into  a  complete  edifice,  a  miniature  chapel,  or 
chantry  as  it  was  called,  with  an  altar  and  every  requisite  for  the 
ecclesiastics  appointed  to  say  masses,  for  ever,  for  the  soul  of  the 

*  The  shields  (one  under  each  statnette,  to  describe  whom  it  represented)  had 
their  bearings,  not  in  relief,  bnt  in  painting,  which,  haTing  worn  off,  has  afforded  to 
modem  boilders  a  most  valuable  resonice,  the  cheapest  supposed  omamentf  for  which 
piecedent  could  be  found,  viz.,  blank  shields  I  BUmk  hhstiids  for  inscriptions  had  a 
similar  origin. 
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deceased*.  The  tomb  in  this  case  stands  under  a  ricbly-yaulted 
sort  of  gateway,  flanked  by  two  turrets  of  open  fretwork  containing 
winding  stairs  (the  very  unseen  soffits  of  which  are  of  fan  yaulting) 
leading  up  to  the  chantry.  This  is  a  loft  or  gallery  supported  partly 
on  the  vaulting  already  mentioned,  oyer  the  tomb,  and  partly  on  a 
Continuation  thereof  eastward,  across  the  ambulatory,  or  circular  aisle, 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  now  replaced  by  that  of  Henry 
VII.  This  loft  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  screens  of  minutely- 
fretted  niche  and  canopy  work,  that  on  the  east  now  forming  the 
extremity  of  the  Abbey  Church  in  that  direction. 

The  chronological  gaps  occurring  in  this  series  are  filled  up  by 
other  monuments  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  building,  and  we  believe 
the  following  list  contains  all  those  possessing  any  Gothic  architec- 
•tural  features.  The  dales  are  added  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained, 
and  also  the  situations,  which  are  all  confined  to  the  portions  of  the 
church  lyins  east  of  the  transept  The  terms  north  and  south  square 
chapel,  apply  to  those  formed  in  the  rentrant  angles  (marked  H  and 
0  in  the  plan,  page  148). 

Oothic  Tombs  in  Wesimintier  Abbey  Church, 

1.  ATeline,  daughter-in-law  of  Hexuy  III.  1276  North  tide  of  chancel. 

2.  Queen  Eleanor 1291  North-eaat  of  apnt. 

8.  William  de  Valence,  half-brother  to  Henir  III.  1296  South  apsidal  chapel. 

4.  Two  infants  of  Humphry  Bohnn.  Temp.  Bdward  I.     North  aptidal  chapel. 

5.  Edmund  Crouchback,  ton  of  Henry  III.,  about  1800  North  of  chancel. 

6.  King  Edward  I.  (unfinished)         .        .        .    1807  North  of  apsis. 

7.  Sebert  (King  of  Essex,  original  founder  of  the 

Abbey),  erected  by  the  monks  in  .    1808  South  of  chancel. 

8.  Aymer  de  Valence 1828  North  of  chancel. 

9.  John  of  Eltham,  son  of  Edward  II.      .        .    1834  South  apsidal  chapel. 
This  had  once  a  stone  canopy  on  eight  pillars,  said  to  have  excelled  the  beautiful 

ones  of  Aveline,  Aymer,  and  even  Crouchback. 

10.  Two  infante  of  Edward  III 1340  South  apsidal  chapel. 

11.  Queen  Philippa 1369  South-east  of  apsis. 

12.  King  Edward  III 1877  South  of  apsis. 

18.  Archbishop  Langham 1879  South  square  chapel. 

14.  King  Richard  11.  and  Queen  .1894  South  of  apsis. 

15.  Eleanor  de  Bohnn,  Duchess  of  Glocester        .  1899  South  apsidal  chapel. 

16.  Sir  Bernard  Brocas 1400  Ditto. 

17.  Abbot  William  of  Colchester  .  1420  North  apsidal  chapel. 

18.  King  Henry  V 1422  East  of  apsis. 

19.  Philippa,  Duchess  of  York    ....  1481  South-east  apsidal  chapel. 

20.  Lord  Bourchier,  standard  bearer  to  Henry  V.  1481  North-east  apsidal  chapel. 

21.  Bishop  Dudley  or  Sutton       ....  1488  South-east  apsidal  chapel. 

22.  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  treasurer  to  Bdward  IV.  North  apsidal  cbapeL 
28.  Abbot  Fascet 1500  Ditto. 

24.  Bishop  Buthall 1522  Ditto. 

25.  Abbot  Islyp. 1532  North  square  chapel. 

*  This  extravagant  system  seems  to  have  begun  with  Bishop  Edyngdon,  who  died 
in  I8661  at  Winchester,  which  cathedral  contains  no  less  than  eighi  of  these  monu- 
mente  of  overgrown  vanity  and  superstition,  each  excelling  the  last  in  costly  magni- 
ficence, one  erected  by  each  bishop  that  oocapied  the  see  frt>m  that  time  down  to  the 
Beformation. 
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The  tomb  of  Jsl3rp  is  destroyed,  but  his  chantry  is  remarkable  for  its 
fae  vaulting,  and  carious  rebuses  expressing  his  name  (an  eye^  with  a 
aSrp  for  planting,  and  a  boy  slipping  out  of  a  tree).  Some  attribute 
to  this  abbot  the  design  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  while  others 
Cfide  that  honour  between  the  King  and  Bishop  Alcock,  of  Ely; 
Byiop  Fox,  of  Winchester  (both  of  whom  erected  most  gorgeous 
{Castries  in  tbeir  own  cathedrals) ;  or,  lastly,  with  Sir  ReginsJd  Bray, 
vbose  name  is  most  commonly  associated  with  it ;  but  the  will  of 
Henij  VII.  expressly  mentions  as  *'*'  master  of  the  works"  the  prior 
cf  St.  Bartholomew's,  whose  name  was  William  Bolton,  and  is 
known  to  haTe  been  a  famous  builder.  The  statement,  however, 
diat  the  king  or  his  architects  imported  these  forms  '^  of  more 
onions  and  exquisite  building"  from  France  is  without  foundation, 
for  the  Continent  affords  no  instance  of  the  fan-vaulting,  or  any  other 
of  the  peculiar  subtleties  of  this  extraordinary  work ;  all  of  which 
grew  naturally  out  of  ideas  which  the  florid  Gothic  of  England,  and 
of  no  other  country,  had  latterly  developed. 

Determining  to  outvie  not  only  his  royal  predecessors,  but  all 
tomb-builders,  lay  or  clerical,  and  English  or  foreign,  in  the  splendour 
of  his  monumental  chapel  and  its  endowment,  Henry  VII.  pulled 
down  the  Lady  Chapel  (the  easternmost  part  of  the  church,  and  that 
first  rebuilt  in  the  pointed  style),  to  replace  it  by  this  larger  erection, 
which  he  began  in  January,  1503,  and  left  directions  for  finishing. 
Bat  the  building  itself,  exclusive  of  the  tomb  and  internal  fittings, 
appears  to  have  been  completed  before  his  decease.  The  plan  of 
the  chapel  is  neither  complex  nor  unusual,  a  simple  central  avenue 
terminating  eastward  in  ^^e  sides  of  an  octagon,  and  flanked  by 
lower  aisles,  which  would  continue  round  this  octagon  apsis,  did  not 
idx  solid  wedge-shaped  masses  divide  this  curved  portion  of  the  aisle 
mto  five  square  recesses,  or  chapels,  as  they  are  called,  open  to  the 
central  apsis,  but  not  to  each  other  or  the  side  aisles.  The  outer 
buttresses  take  the  form  of  octagon  turrets,  and  are  continued  nearly 
as  high  as  the  central  building,  terminating  in  clusters  of  niches  and 
great  pear-shaped  pinnacles.  These  weighty  masses  obviate  the 
necessity  for  an  outward  extension  of  the  feet  of  the  buttresses.  The 
flying  buttresses  to  prop  the  central  vaulting  are  double,  the  upper 
and  Tower  of  each  pair  being  connected  by  open  tracery  of  circles,  at 
once  graceM  and  structurally  true.  These  features  alone  would 
give  an  extraordinary  intricacy  to  the  upper  part  of  the  fabric,  which 
is  prodigiously  augmented  by  covering  every  part  with  panelling. 
But  what  makes  the  imparalleled  fritter  of  the  exterior,  is  the 
replacement  of  the  usual  aisle  windows  by  a  sort  of  glazed  screen 
broken  into  angles  something  like  the  plan  of  a  modern  fortification, 
and  borrowed  from  the  most  fanciful  kinds  of  oriels  used  in  the 
domestic  architecture  of  that  time.  With  the  octagon  buttresses  and 
the  zigzag  curtuns  connecting  them,  the  outer  inclosure  is  broken 
into  about  160  parts,  no  two  adjacent  ones  in  the  same  plane. 
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The  puerility  of  this  freak  (which  might  he  proper  enough  to  ohyiate 
flatness  in  a  greenhouse  or  an  iron  building)  is  contrasted  by  the 
simple  grandeur  of  the  upper  story,  which  has  common-sense  win- 
dows of  a  tall  and  elegant  form,  and  with  hardly  any  of  the  perpen- 
dicular mannerism  in  their  tracery.  The  mass  of  work  above  them 
serves  a  double  purpose;  to  fortify,  by  its  load,  the  pillars  against  the 
inward  thrust  of  the  aisle  vaultings ;  and  to  i^ord  headway  between 
the  main  vault  and  the  roof,  which  is  very  properly  of  a  low  pitch, 
for  nothing  could  be  more  incongruous  than  a  vast  surface  of  plain 
roof,  with  its  massive  unbroken  form,  over  the  weak  and  delicate 
features  of  the  late  Gothic,  even  when  interspersed  with  plain  walL 

The  whole  exterior  of  this  edifice  was  renovated  at  the  public 
expense,  between  1809  and  1822.  The  cost,  in  the  softest  stone 
obtainable  T which  is  unfortunately  already  perishing),  was  £42,000. 
The  original  forms  are  said  to  be  strictly  preserved ;  hut  this  certainly 
cannot  be  the  case  with  the  upper  parapet  and  pinnacles,  which 
betray  such  extreme  poverty  of  thought  as  never  was  tolerated  by 
mediseval  builders. 

The  interior  does  not  disappoint,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  expecta- 
tions raised  by  a  highly-enriched  exterior,  but  keeps  that  predomi- 
nance over  it  in  quantity  of  ornament  which  it  always  should  keep. 
This  more  ornate  character  is  obtained,  not  as  usual,  by  its  having 
less  plain  surface  (for  neither  exterior  nor  interior  has  any  surface 
not  broken  up  with  ribs  and  panels),  but  by  the  substitution,  in 
many  places,  of  carving  for  architectural  forms,  and  sculpture  for 
carving.  The  building  is  said  to  have  contained  3000  full-length 
statues  and  statuettes,  besides  the  cherubs  and  animal  figures  with 
which  there  is  "  no  jutty,  frieze,  buttress,  nor  coign  of  vantage" 
but  seems  alive.  Nor  is  this  sculpture  much  more  remarkable  for 
quantity  than  quality,  for  that  art  seems  to  have  attained  with  us 
a  second  meridian  about  the  time  of  the  expiring  Gothic ;  and  though 
the  general  mass  of  it  found  in  rural  buildings  of  this  era  displays 
a  most  depraved  taste  in  those  who  suffered  churches  to  be  pro- 
faned with  such  trash,*  yet  the  specimens  in  this  chapel,  and  that  at 
Warwick,  show  that  the  immense  demand  did  call  up  artists  (most 
probably  Italians),  hardly  inferior  to  those  of  the  Edwardian  era, 
though  the  style  is  far  more  artificial.  Ranks  of  statues  of  saints, 
in  close  array,  supported  by  cornices  of  angels  equally  crowded,  line 
each  of  the  five  recesses  round  the  apsis,  and  supply  the  place  of 
a  triforium  round  the  whole  interior.  But  the  luxury  of  the  English 
after-Gothic  is  most  singularly  displayed  in  the  vaulting,  which, 
in  foreign  buildings  of  this  degree  of  enrichment,  presents  an  incon- 
gruous baldness,  but  here  a  splendour  altogether  similar,  in  degree 
and  kindy  to  that  of  the  other  parts.  The  eastern  recesses  present 
fan-work  in  its  simplest  form,  though  varied  by  a  small  central  piece 
of  flat  ceiling,  which  is  unnecessary  and  structurally  false.  In  the 
side  aisles,  this  central  portion  of  each  compartment  is  chiefly  occu- 
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pied  by  that  eictraordinary  design — a  pendent  mass  of  stone  made  to 
resemble  the  springing  and  supporting  parts  of  the  Tault.  Repre- 
sentations of  these  parts  (supposed  to  indicate  richness  of  fancy)  are 
by  some  critics  condemned;  neyertheless,  the  effect  is  most  en- 
chanting,  and  the  beauty  of  its  workmanship  is  of  such  extreme 
richness  that  the  mind  is  filled  with  amazement  and  delight  by  the 
solidity  and  permanency  of  its  ornamentation.     Its  unique  and  bold 
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Style  are  evidenceB  of  the  determination  of  its  architect  to  avoid 
imitation  in  the  execution  of  his  task  (see  our  illustrations  in  pages 
109  and  171,  hoth  drawn  with  exactness  and  engraved  in  wood  with 
fidelity). 

These  lower  vaultings,  however,  betray  the  fact,  that  the  em- 
hayed  and  zigzag  outer  inclosures  are  an  afterthought,  for  the 
vaulting  is  in  no  way  adjusted  to  them,  but  terminates  in  a  single 
arch,  spanning  irom  buttress  to  buttress;  and  its  edge  (by  having 
no  greater  prominence  than  the  other  ribs)  gives  an  unfinished 
appearance.  The  great,  or  clere-story  vaulting,  consists  of  a  most 
ingenious  combination  of  arches  and  arch-work,  in  which  the  com- 
pressile  principle  of  building  reaches  the  utmost  elaboration  and 
refinement  it  ever  attained ;  and  of  which  there  are  only  two  other 
examples  (both  much  less  ornate),  erected  about  the  same  time  as 
this,  in  the  Cathedral  and  Divinity-School  at  Oxford.  This  may 
may  be  said  to  be  a  final  triumph  of  architectural  science. 

The  fittings  of  this  building,  and  the  tomb,  by  the  celebrated 
Torrigiano,  were  added  pursuant  to  the  will  of  die  founder.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  celebrated  Benevenuto  Cellini  executed 
some  of  the  finest  of  this  work,  but  this  being  doubtful  we  do  not 
give  it  as  a  fact.  The  screen  of  brass  surrounding  it  is  a  most  unique 
work,  and  was  intended  to  enclose  the  chantry,  in  which  prayers 
were  to  be  offered  on  behalf  of  the  deceased  "ybr  eoer^  Unequalled 
monument  of  human  shortsightedness !  He  knew  not  that  this  whole 
overgrown  system,  accumulated  for  ages,  was  now  ripe  to  its  fall. 
He  Tittle  thought  in  how  few  years  the  growing  enlightenment  of 
the  land,  and  the  selfishness  of  his  own  son,  would  sweep  off  this 
whole  vast  machinery,  for  ever  silence  the  masses,  and  leave  these 
goigeous  aisles  a  gazing-stock  and  a  glorious  wonder. 

St.  Stephens  Cloisters  and  Oratory^  Westminster  Palace, — This 
portion  of  the  old  Palace  (l3^ng  in  the  angle  between  St.  Stephen's  and 
the  Great  Hall)  was  rebuilt  by  the  ** Defender  of  the  Faith"  himself 
before  his  momentous  troubles  of  conscience,  and  is,  therefore,  the  last 
fragment  of  splendid  ecclesiastical  building  in  England.  It  is  also 
the  last  decidedly  decorative  work  that  is  unmixed  with  Italian  details 
(which  had  already  been  introduced  pretty  extensively),  and  the  last 
that  contains  the  great  structural  essential  of  the^  Gothic  architecture, 
viz.,  the  vaulting,  which  has  ever  since  been  so  completely  abandoned, 
that  everything  relating  to  it  is  become  practically  a  lost  art  This 
is  indeed,  at  present,  a  fortunate  loss,  as  it  preserves  this  one  part  of 
the  ancient  buildings — ^incomparably  their  most  important  and  varied 
part,  as  regards  either  science  or  taste — from  the  present  grievous 
^^  restoration,"  a  more  ruthless  catastrophe  than  any  that  befel  them 
under  the  Tudor  tyrant,  the  Roundheads,  or  the  churchwarden 
beautifiers.  Parsimony  or  inability  precludes  our  restorers  from 
touching  this  main  feature,  and  thus  leads  us  to  hope,  that  when  the 
storm  has  done  its  worst,  though  all  the  rest  of  these  precious  me- 
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mentoe  be  worse  than  destroyed — fialsified,  and  made  a  forgery — the 
vaultings  and  their  carved  bosses  will  remain  genuine. 

The  St  Stephen  s  cloisters  are  on  a  very  minute  scale,  but  on  the 
usual  plan,  surrounding  a  square  court,  and  are  remarkable  for 
having  had  two  stories,  of  wmch  the  lower  only  was  vaulted.  The 
windows  and  theu*  mouldings  occupy  the  whole  of  each  inter-buttress, 
so  as  to  admit  all  the  light  possible,  and  hence  the  upper  ones  have 
each  light  carried  up  to  reach  the  flat  ceiling,  and  no  general  arch 
spanning  from  buttress  to  buttress  to  relieve  the  minor  arches  over 
the  lights.  There  being  no  mass  of  wall  to  support,  this  construction 
is  here  fit  and  beautiful ;  not  so  in  other  cases,  where  this  ^'  Tudor" 
window  is  evidently  used  merely  as  the  cheapest  means  of  retaining 
those  Gothic  peculiarities  that  had  come  to  be  considered  essential  to 
gentility;  and  where  the  necessity  for  a  concealed  arch  (often  in 
ancient  and  always  in  modem  instances)  renders  the  whole  affair  a 
masque  and  a  deception.  The  vaulting  of  the  lower  cloister  presents 
four  beautiful  varieties.  That  of  the  west  side,  which  was  the  mos«- 
frequented  as  a  corridor  of  communication,  is  the  richest;  tha' 
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the  north  and  south  rather  plainer;  and  that  of  the  east  the  plainest. 
These  three  modifications  are  all  on  the  fan- work  principle;  but  in 
the  four  comer  compartments  of  the  arcade  a  fourth  design  is  used, 
similar  in  decorative  style,  but  applied  to  an  earlier  form  of  vault, 
having  greater  appearance  of  strength.  From  the  middle  of  the 
western  arcade,  between  two  of  the  immense  isolated  buttresses  of 
Westminster  Hall,  a  minute  chapel  or  oratory  projects  into  the  centre 
of  the  quadrangle,  and  terminates  in  a  semi-octagon  apsis.  It  is 
divided  into  two  stories,  whose  windows  and  decorations  correspond 
to  those  of  the  upper  and  lower  cloisters,  the  lower  only  having 
vaulting  and  arched  windows;  and  this  forms,  perhaps,  the  most  com- 
plete architectural  morceau  ever  compressed  into  so  small  a  space. 
The  whole  design  of  this  quadrangle  (which  we  should  be  inclined 
to  ascribe  to  Abbot  Islyp)  is  a  marvel  of  good  taste  for  the  age  of 
its  erection,  being  far  more  chaste  and  decorous  than  that  of  either 
Henry  the  Seven3i*s  Chapel  or  those  at  Windsor  and  Cambridge. 

The  Stalls  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel^  which,  from  their 
luxuriance  of  fancy,  have  a  foreign  air,  form  our  latest  effort  in 
Gothic  wood-work;  and  it  will  be  observed,  that  this  art  never,  even 
at  so  late  a  period,  descended  to  that  exclusively  representative 
character  which  we  remarked  in  the  modern  wood- work  of  the 
Temple  Church,  or  anything  approaching  it.  For  here  the  artist, 
though  borrowing  many  or  most  of  his  details^  or  rather  the  hints 
of  them,  from  stone  architecture,  freely  modifies,  lightens,  and 
varies  them,  and  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  reduced  to  the 
most  prosaic  and  starved  expedient  of  making  the  whole  Tas  a  whole) 
representative,  •'. «.,  reducing  it  to  a  series  of  models  of  stone 
building.  It  took  three  centuries  more  to  bring  ns  down  to  that 
depth  of  inventive  pauperism,  and  to  give  us,  in  a  mock-Early-Enelish 
^'  restoration,"  furniture  whose  details  indeed  may-  be  Early  English, 
but  the  governing  principles  and  character  more  perfectly  opposed 
to  everySiinff  Early,  than  the  latest  Tudor,  the  Anglo-classic,  or 
even  the  modem  joiner's  style. 

St.  Peters  in  Vie  Tower^  the  Savoy  Chapel^  near  Somerset  House, 
St,  ffelenSy  and  St.  Etkelburya's,  near  Crosby  Hall,  and  the  parish 
churches  of  Lambethy  St,  GUes  Cripplegatey  St.  Olave  Hart  Street^ 
and  AUhaUows  Barking^  in  Tower  Street,  contain  remnants  of  the 
building  fashion  (for  it  cannot  be  called  an  architectural  style) 
applied  to  the  meaner  buildings  of  the  Tudor  age.  At  this  period 
all  variety,  and  invention  was  confined  to  works  of  regal  splendour 
and  luxury.  Other  stractures,  as  those  above  mentioned,  present 
only  certain  starved  and  withered  vestiges  of  the  Gothic  system, 
now  reduced,  like  the  architecture  of  Roman  Egypt,  or  of  modem 
China,  to  a  mere  routine  or  fashion — a  regulated  costume  for  all 
buildings  pretending  to  respectability,  but  having  as  little  reference 
to  beauty  or  design  as  the  hat  or  coat  of  our  present  costume. 
It  is  curious  to  compare  this  effete  state  of  art  with  the  nascent 
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art  of  the  eleyenth  or  twelfth  century,  aa  displayed  in  the  White 
Tower  Chapel,  or  St.  Bartholomew's.  If  poverty  be  a  characteris- 
tic of  both  phases,  what  different  kinds  of  poverty!  Meanness 
belongs  only  to  the  latter  phase ;  for  though  both  may  be  poor 
and  feeble,  only  the  latter  is  impoverished  or  enfeebled.  It  is 
impossible  to  mistake  between  the  feebleness  of  infancy  and  that 
of  dotage.  The  indescribable  freshness  and  suggestiveness  of  a 
yoang  and  growing  art,  and  the  directly  opposite  qualities — the 
worn  crabbed  mannerism,  graceless  grotesqueness,  and  lean  de- 
crepitude—of an  old  and  perishing  one,  must,  we  think,  when 
brought  into  contrast,  strike  every  spectator,  however  ignorant 
of  technicalities ;  and  it  would  be  easy,  both  in  the  architecture  of 
the  ancient  world,  and  in  that  of  the  mediaeval  Church,  to  distinguish 
at  least  **  seven  ages"  by  the  mere  gradations  of  character  between 
these  two  extremes*. 

8i.  Andrew  Under^ft^  Leadenhall  Street,  is  a  large  specimen  of 
the  latest  Tudor  fashion  (about  1540),  less  known  than  it  deserves  to 
be,  if  we  regard  only  the  fact  of  its  being  perhaps  the  very^r*^  church 
oected  with  a  view  to  the  Protestant  worship.  Though  everything 
ornamental  bears  the  melancholy  impress  of  an  effete  system,  and  points 
evidently  to  a  past  beauty,  of  which  it  retains  the  feeble  remnants, 
pared  down  to  the  extreme  of  niggardliness,  yet  there  is  common 
sense  and  judgment  in  the  innovations  made  to  suit  the  new  ritual. 
The  deep  stage-like  vista  called  the  chancel,  which  would  withdraw 
the  minister  during  an  important  part  of  the  service  as  far  as 
possible  from  his  hearers,  is  omitted ;  the  pillars  reduced  to  the 
smallest  practicable  size ;  the  arches  throughout  so  depressed  as  to 
harmonize  with  the  fiat  forms  of  the  ceilings ;  the  whole  plan  made 
less  oblong  than  the  mediaeval  churches,  and  plainly  tending  more 
towards  the  form  and  proportions  of  the  early  Christian  basilicas ;  a 
class  of  buildings  which  it  also  resembles  unfortunately  in  other  par- 

*  A  oompBrison  between  the  styles  of  ancient  and  of  mediseral  architectuie  will 
show  a  decided  coirespondence  between  the  four  chief  periods ;  the  infiincy,  youth, 
decline,  and  senility  of  each : — 

Style. of  ttKlent  buUdiag.  Stylet  of  medtevsl  buUdiDg.       ^"'i^'hSftter?^"' 

l.lfeYrTU.,PsMsaic,&c.    1.  Milloitial    ....     {^^^^r"^* 
2.  Gbikx 2.  ORiara AL  Goraic     .    -     i  1"!^  ll»^"^- 


1  Barly  Bdwardian. 

8.BoirAH 8.  EspwmwtativeOothio    {^J^IJ^^* 

'  Lancastrian. 
TorkiBh — Tudor. 


4.  BOMAHXBQTJS    ....      4.  GOTBIOESQUB   ....       |  ^ 

The  characteristics  of  the  fint  period,  in  each  case,  are  rudeness,  uncertain  or  un- 
methodical ornamentation,  monotony  in  general  design,  and  total  absence  of  disguises ; 
of  the  9wmd  period,  increasing  decorum,  consistency,  and  method,  together  with 
ejcquinte  finish,  and  the  highest  art,  without  pretence;  of  the  third,  a  tendency 
to  save  thought  by  compendious  methods,  and  to  seek  striking  effect  rather  than 
prolonged  aatts&ction ;  of  the  fo-wrthf  increasing  sameness  in  detail,  quaintness,  man- 
nerism, and  uncertain  grsceless  proportions. 
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ticulars,  its  taste  and  artistic  character  bearing  about  that  relation 
to  the  Gothic  system  of  art  which  those  buildings  bear  to  the  classic. 
The  great  Hall  of  the  Middle  Temple  (see  "  Halls "  for  one 
illustration),  and  that  of  Lambeth  Palace^  as  above  represented,  are 
curious  examples  of  the  Westminster  Hall  form  of  roof,  dressed  in 
Italian  instead  of  Gothic  details.  The  Middle  Temple  Hall  was 
built  in  1572.  It  omits  the  principal  arched  rib,  and  multiplies 
the  pendents  and  smaller  curves.  An  old  writer  says  it  ^Ms  very 
scientifically  constructed,  and  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  timber." 
The  Lambeth  roof  was  not  constructed  till  about  1 662,  by  Arch- 
bishop Juxon,  who  left  directions  to  have  it  finished  in  the  ^^old 
style, '  which  it  is  as  regards  general  form,  and  absence  of  ceilings. 
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Nw^ngmberiaind  HauiBy  Cluuriiig  Cross,  is  an  example  of  the  dti- 
aate  state  of  our  degraded  indigenons  architecture  at  the  time  of  its 
disappearance  hefore  the  classic  importadons  of  Inigo  Jones.  Its 
front  was  commenced  in  1605. 

St.  Catherine  Cree,  Leadenhall  Street,  dates  from  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  vhen  the  Italian  fashion,  already  paramoant  in  secular 
baSdingSy  had  just  hegun  to  invade  churches;  or  rather  when  churches 
hegan  again  to  he  huilt,  after  nearly  a  century  in  which  none  were 
erected.  With  hr  more  conceit  and  pretension  than  St  Andrew's, 
it  bas  fur  less  truth,  and  therefore  less  heauty.  The  windows 
are  a  sacrifice  of  eyery  other  quality  to  noyelty,  and  remind  one 
of  the  neighhouring  Coal  Exchange.  The  ceiling  is  perhaps  the 
first  example  of  a  sham  vaulting;  the  first  example  of  our 
huilders  condescending  to  a  direct  lie  as  to  the  material  of  which 
their  work  is  composed.  It  is  the  parent  of  our  grained  paint 
and  jointed  stucco,  and  all  the  tissue  of  falsehoods  that  make 
up  ihe  sum  total  of  modem  English  huilding  decoration—deceits 
that  deceiye  nohody— ornaments  that  adorn  nothing,  and  please 
nobody — that,  it  has  heen  truly  said,  never  attract  or  fix  an  eye 
except  painfully ;  and  for  which,  no  one  pretends  even  to  allege 
any  reason  hut  fashion ;  or  (the  incendiary's  reason  for  burning  ricks), 
Uiat  they  ^^  give  employment,'*  that  is,  occupy  and  render  useless  a 
swarm  of  busy  drones,  who  would  otherwise  have  to  learn  and  do 
something  useful. 

Tbe  introduction  of  direct  physical  falsehoods,  may  he  regarded  as 
the  miun  distinction  hetween  the  second  and  the  third  periods  of 
English  architecture ;  for  the  change  of  fashion  from  Gothic  to  Italian 
was  comparatively  a  mere  accident,  though,  heing  contemporaneous 
with  this  most  decided  change  of  principle,  it  forms  altogether  a 
convenient  point  of  division  hetween  the  first  and  second  stages 
of  representative  design.  This  new  period  commences  with  die 
works  of  Inigo  Jones. 

Lincoln's  Inn  Chapely  though  not  the  earliest  work  in  London 
by  this  master,  is  the  only  one  in  which  he  imitated  (by  the  desire 
of  his  employers)  the  old  national  style.  The  interior,  which  is 
esteemed  for  its  glass  painting,  has  heen  so  altered  by  the  addition 
of  a  later  ceiling  (see  illustration  page  176)  and  end  windows,  that 
it  cannot  be  viewed  as  Jones's  work;  hut  the  side  elevation  of 
the  exterior  plainly  partakes  of  the  holdness,  stateliness,  and  harmony 
of  his  other  designs ;  and  though  the  petty  exactness  of  later 
imitators  may  yet  find  it  convenient  to  make  fi&ults  of  every  varia- 
tion from  precedent  in  the  details,  this  fragment  has  some  rare 
qualities.  We  know  of  no  medicBvid  work  even,  in  which  apertures 
of  so  low  and  broad  a  proportion  produce,  as  here,  no  ungraceful 
or  mean  eflect ;  and  though  most  of  the  works  of  this  scenic  archi- 
tect differ  from  his  masques  only  in  being  composed  of  more 
durable  materials,  there  is  an  nnconmion  verisimilitude  arisipg  fV^ 
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every  deception  being  carried  out  as  if  it  were  a  reality.  Thus  the 
buttresses  here  are  as  prominent  and  massive  as  if  they  sustained  a 
real  vaulting.  To  this,  and  the  concavity  of  their  outline,  seems  due 
much  of  the  stately  effect  of  this  building. 

The  Banqueting  House^  Whitehall  (now  used  for  a  chapel),  was  the 
first  structure  from  which  all  vestiges  of  Gothic  forms  were  banished 
by  the  imported  Italian  taste,  and  is  the  chief  work  erected  by  Inigo 
Jones  in  London,  though  a  very  small  portion  of  the  vast  palace 
projected  by  him  and  his  patron  James  I.  This  will  appear  by  the 
annexed  block-plan,  in  which  A  represents  the  fragment  executed. 
Of  the  remainder,  no  portion  would  have  been  lower  than  the 
present,  while  the  parts  shaded  dark  would  have  been  higher  by 
an  entire  order  of  columns,  so  that  the  imposing  fronts  of  this 
building  would  have  sunk  almost  into  insignificance  in  the  vast 
design.      The  extent  of  the  northern  and  southern  fronts  vras  to 
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be  1152  ft.,  and  that  of  the  eastern  (on  a  river  terrace)  and  the 
western,  towards  St.  James's  Park,  each  874  ft.  Of  tlie  seven  in- 
closed conns,  the  smallest  would  have  equalled  in  grandeur  anything 
of  the  kind  now  existing ;  while  the  largest,  740  ft.  by  378  ft.,  and  the 
circular  one  (surrounded  by  two  stories  of  arcades,  faced  by  colossal 
Persian  and  caryatid  figures),  would  each  have  produced  eflfects  that 
modem  architecture  has  never  reached,  hardly  perhaps  ever  projected. 
The  design  of  Whitehall  is  indeed  the  most  stupendous  for  a  secular 
building  that  has  ever  been  actually  commenced,  at  least  since  the  times 
of  the  Csesars ;  and,  by  excelling,  in  every  respect,  both  Versailles  and 
the  Louvre,  the  Caserta  and  Escurial,  it  woula  have  reversed  the  taunt 
that  English  sovereigns  are  the  worst  lodged  in  Europe.  The  variety, 
without  breach  of  unity,  that  pervades  the  numerous  fronts,  external 
and  internal,  of  this  wonderful  design,  the  well-studied  adaptation  of 
each  to  its  aspect  and  light,  together  with  the  noble  boldness,  and 
total  absence  of  petty  breads  and  divisions,  are  qualities  that  distinguish 
this  greatest,  but  at  the  same  time  most  un-English,  of  our  architects, 
from  all  his  successors ;  and  it  seems  marvellous  that  a  work  so  ge- 
nerally in  their  hands,  should  have  had  so  little  effect  on  the  national 
taste,  which  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  qualities  exactly  the  reverse  of 
thoee  in  which  he  excelled. 

Whitehall  was  to  have  replaced  an  older  palace  built  by  Henry 
VIII.,  and  was  commenced  in  1618,  by  the  erection  of  the  present 
apartment.  Charles  I.  (who  afterwards  entered  the  scaffold  from  one 
of  its  windows)  had  its  ceiling  painted  by  Rubens,  with  mythic  com- 
positions representing  the  apotheosis  of  his  father,  which  have  been 
retouched  by  Cipriani,  but  are  now  again  too  obscure  to  offend  by 
their  extreme  unfitness  to  the  place.  The  other  portions  of  the 
Tudor  palace  remained   till  they  were  destroyed  by  two  fires  in 
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1691,  98.  In  Queen  Anne's  reign,  it  was  again  proposed  to  carry  out 
the  superb  design.  The  ruins  of  the  old  work  remaining,  ^^for  want  of 
rebuilding  the  same,  Mr.  Weedon,  an  ingenious  gentleman,  supposed 
the  city  of  Westminster  was  damnified  above  «£dO  per  cent*  in  their 
houses,  trades,  and  properties.  The  same  gentleman,  therefore,  of 
his  own  good  will,  to  the  reforming  that  most  noble  palace,  for  the 
honour  and  benefit  of  the  queen  and  her  kingdom,  proposed  in  print, 
that  an  act  of  parliament  should  be  made  for  the  rebuilding  of  it,  after 
the  manner  of  a  model  or  plan  of  Inigo  Jones."*  He  estimated  the 
cost  at  £600,000,  for  raising  which  he  proposed  various  means — 
the  first  was,  ^'that  the  city  of  Westminster  should  be  incorporated, 
to  consist  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  twenty-four  aldermen,  and  certain 
franchises  and  liberties  to  be  granted  them.  That  all  profits  aiising 
to  the  said  corporation,  over  and  above  all  manner  of  expenses  and 
charges  the  corporation  would  be  at  in  supporting  itself,  be,  for  the 
next  seven  years,  appropriated  to  carry  on  the  said  palace.  That 
duties  should  be  laid  upon  new  improved  rents  within  the  said  city  of 
Westminster.  That  all  officers  that  held  two  or  more  offices  of  above 
the  value  of  £300  per  annum^  should  pay  so  much  in  the  pound.  And 
that  such  as  had  any  right  or  title  to  any  house,  or  office,  or  lodging, 
within  the  said  new  intended  palace,  should  pay  likewise  so  much  in 
the  pound.  That  all  improvements  of  any  part  of  the  ground  of 
Whitehall,  and  the  benefit  arising  to  her  Majesty  of  all  future  and 
new  inventions,  discoveries,  and  improvements,  be  for  such  a  term 
appointed  towards  the  said  charge.  And  that  all  future  forfeitures 
accruing  to  her  Majesty,  for  a  term  of  years,  be  likewise  appropriated 
for  the  same  charge ;  but  this  work  was  thought  fit  to  be  laid  aside 
for  the  present"  This  is  to  regretted,  when  we  consider  that  all  those 
public  offices  now  scattered  about,  some  under  the  grotesque  chinuey- 
pots  of  the  half-built  Somerset  House ;  some  on  the  disjointed  row  of 
fragments  of  buildmgs  facing  the  present  (and  occupying  part  of  the 
site  of  the  intended)  Whitehall  itself;  some  in  ricKety  combustible 
builders'  speculation  hovels,  about  the  neighbourhood ;  and  all  ever 
craving  more  accommodation ;  would  all  have  bad  ample  room  in  this 
building,  of  which  any  nation  might  be  proud,  instead  of  hiding  in 
holes  of  which  any  one  would  be  ashamed.  Of  the  economy  of 
Weedon's  plui,  compared  with  the  present,  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
and  this  renders  it  perhaps  not  altogether  hopeless  that  the  design  of 
the  ^'  British  Solomon,"  and  the  British  Hiram  may  even  yet,  at  some 
future  period  (Vke  that  of  the  Cologne  fane,  after  its  slumber  of  cen.-? 
turies),  be  revived. 

St.  Paul's  Churchy  Covent  Garden^  though  twice  almost  rebuilt, 
retains  the  east  front  as  in  the  original  work,  designed  by  Jones  for 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  wished  to  erect  for  his  tenants  a  church, 
but  one  ^'not  much  better  than  a  bam."  He  accordingly  en* 
deavoured  to  embody  Vitruvius's  description  of  the  Tuscan  temples, 
•  Seymour's  **  Surrey  of  London  and  Weatmintter,**  1785. 
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■nd  this  portico  is  remarkable  as  1)eing  the  only  attempt  closely  to 
follow  that  account.  It  was  extravagantly  praised  for  a  long  time 
after  its  erection,  as  it  might  well  be  by  those  who  had  never  seen 
another  portico,  and  whose  ideas  of  splendour  in  building  were  de- 
rived from  such  works  as  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel ;  of  simplicity, 
from  such  as  St.  Andrew  Undershaft  The  letters  of  Goethe  present 
a  striking  instance  of  the  impression  produced  by  any  classic  archi- 
tectme  on  those  so  circumstanced.  The  broad  unbroken  surfaces 
and  deep  shadows  of  this  porch  are  still  striking,  though  much  loss  of 
grandeur  arises  from  the  too  great  dimmution  and  entasis  of  the 
columns,  and  especially  of  the  antes,  or  pilasters.  The  portico  and 
doorway  were  not  origmally  a  sham,  and  the  reason  for  making  them 
90  is  to  us  involved  in  mystery.  It  seems  that  the  mediaeval  custom, 
or  ceremony  of  praying  towards  the  east,  led  to  the  placing  churches, 
when  in  an  open  site  (as  all,  perhaps,  in  this  country  were  when 
bnilt),  with  their  chancel  in  that  direction.  This  did  not,  however, 
in  foreign  countries  at  any  time,  nor  kere  for  long  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, supersede  either  the  common-sense  rule  that  the  entrance  should 
be  as  near  the  street  or  road  as  may  be  convenient,  or  that  the  sanc- 
tuary should  be  removed  from  the  entrance.  But,  at  present,  this 
orientation  is  considered  a  point  of  such  vital  importance  that  it  re- 
quires not  only  these  rules  to  be  frequently  violated ;  but  even  (as  in 
uiis  case)  a  whole  church,  if  it  have  the  misfortune  to  look  the 
wrong  way,  must  be  turned  round,  and  its  ostensible  entrance  made 
into  a  bit  of  scenery. 

The  houses  with  arcades  lining  part  of  the  picizza  before  or 
behind  this  church,  were  intended  by  Jones  to  be  continued  round 
that  quadrangle,  which  would  then  (not  being  blocked  up  by  market 
sheds)  have  resembled  those  of  many  Italian  towns.  He  thus  intro- 
duced the  Bquares  of  modem  London,  and  laid  out,  besides  this,  the 
laigest  of  them,  called  Lincoln  9  Inn  Fieldsy  in  which  are  some  slight 
Testiges  of  his  architecture,  or  rather  of  the  influence  it  exerted  on 
the  successive  rebuilders.  The  only  other  conspicuous  remnant  of 
his  works  in  London  is  the  water-gate  to  an  intended  mansion, 
now  called  York  Stairs^  east  of  Hungerford  Bridge — a  very  graceful 
and  appropriate  morceau. 

Greenwich  Hospital^  for  naval  pensioners,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Thames,  four  miles  below  London  Bridge,  is  considered  the  most 
sumptuous  building  ever  devoted  to  a  charitable  purpose ;  which  is 
nothing  remarkable  when  we  know  that  it  was  designed  for  no  such 
purpose,  but  for  a  palace  of  the  luxurious  Stuarts.  Its  conversion 
into  a  hospital  by  William  and  Mary,  in  1694,  was  a  happy  mode  of 
disposing  of  an  unfinished  and  cast-off  palace;  but  to  render  this 
piece  of  liberality  complete,  we  cannot  but  think  that  it  should  either 
nave  been  left  in  its  half-built  state,  or  carried  on  upon  the  original 
design.  ^  An  unfinished  and  abandoned  building  cannot  give  such  an 
impresaon  of  meanness,  as  one  broken  off  during  its  erection  and 
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then  eked  out  to  the  full  dimenBions  with  niggardly  make-shifta, 
which  (occupying  the  site  of  what  was  intended)  prevent  its  com- 
pletion, and  not  only  proclaim  its  abandonment,  but  seem  to  embody 
the  sentiment  ^^  as  we  cannot  finish  this  work,  we  will  take  care  that 
nobody  else  shall." 

When  we  consider  the  entire  dependence  of  every  great  work  of 
this  class  on  the  caprice  of  successive  rulers,  we  shall  Siink  it  much 
more  remarkable  that  every  royal  family,  except  that  of  England, 
should  have  been  able  to  begin  and  finish  a  palace  (and  in  some  casef 
more  than  one),  than  that  English  sovereigns  should  have  not  yet 
achieved  such  a  work.  Greenwich  is  the  attempt  that  moKt  nearly 
reached  realization ;  and,  as  seen  from  the  river,  in  some  positions, 
the  patchwork  is  out  of  sight,  and  the  group  becomes  the  most  com- 
plete architectural  scene  we  possess.  The  two  northern  masses  of 
building  are  from  a  design  of  Jones,  though  the  first  was  not  erected 
till  after  his  death,  by  his  pupil  and  son-in-law  Webb ;  and  the  other 
not  till  Queen  Anne  s  reign ;  after  whom  it  is  named.  The  older  ^or 
King  Charles's)  building  was  partly  rebuilt  in  1811-14,  and  distm- 
guished  by  sculpture  of  artificial  stone  in  the  pediment.  The  two 
southern  masses  are  chiefly  from  a  design  of  our  second  great  archi- 
tect. Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  were  commenced  by  William  and 
Mary,  whose  names  they  respectively  bear;  but  their  construction 
proceeding  slowly,  successive  periods  have  left  the  melancholy  marks 
of  steadily  declining  taste  and  increasing  parsimony;  that  which 
begins  in  Portland  stone  and  Corinthian  splendour,  sinldng  at  length 
into  mean  brickwork,  or  unable  to  afford  in  inferior  stone  the  most 
ordinary  degree  of  finish.  The  design  of  the  brick  portions  is  in  the 
most  corrupt  taste  of  Vanbrngh,  but  whatever  is  visible  from  the 
centre  of  the  group  is  by  Jones  or  Wren.  The  inferiority  of  the 
latter  is  obvious  in  the  comparative  want  of  repose,  and  greater 
crowdmg  and  flutter  of  small  and  multiplied  parts.  The  two  pyra- 
midising  masses  crowned  by  domes  are  finely  placed,  and  quite 
characteristic  of  his  style,  as  is  also  the  coupling  of  columns  in  the 
colonnades.  There  is  nothing  so  majestic  as  either  the  inward  or 
river  elevations  of  Jones's  work,  but  more  picturesqueness  and 
variety.  The  two  not  only  show  the  distinction  between  the  tastes 
of  these  masters,  but  also  exemplify,  in  some  measure,  that  between 
the  Roman  and  Venetian  schools  of  modem  architecture,  the  northern 
buildings  having  some  resemblance  to  the  former;  though,  in  general, 
both  our  great  architects  were  followers  of  the  latter. 

The  chief  dimensions  of  the  exterior  are : — the  northern  build- 
ings each  175  ft  by  290  ft.;  the  space  between  them  290  ft. 
square;  the  southern  buildings  each  205  ft.  by  277  ft.,  exclusive 
of  the  attached  colonnades,  which  project  19  ft.  The  avenue  be- 
tween is  115  ft.  wide,  and  the  mner  court  of  each  of  Wren's 
buildings  188  ft.  by  150  ft.  The  general  height  of  the  buildings 
05  ft.,  and  of  the  domes  130  ft.     The  hall  and  chapel  originally 
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botb  resembled  in  aRvngement  the  hall  at  present,  wbich,  bot 
for  its  painted  sham  architecture,  would  be  the  fitter  chapel  of 
the  two,  being  the  more  solemn  and  finely-proportioned  room.  The 
remodelling  of  the  chapel  with  Grecian  details  was  the  work  of 
Jaoies  Stuart,  the  Athenian  antiquary,  1780-00. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral. — At  length  we  are  refreshed  by  the  sight  of 
an  edifice  finuhed^  at  least  as  far  as  regards  substantial  parts,  though 
remaining  without  any  of  the  numerous  decorations  for  which  its 
interior  presents  so  splendid  a  field ;  and  which  the  spirit  that  erected 
the  structures  which  it  emulates,  would  haye  continued  to  add  and 
.wperadd,  instead  of  thinking  its  office  ceased  when  the  last  stone  was 
laid.  Commonly  classed  as  the  second  of  Christian  temples,  this 
cathedral  is  really  the  firtt  in  completeness,  unity  of  design,  and 
solidity  of  construction ;  only  the  fifth  in  extent  or  capacity  (bemg 
excelled  by  St.  Peter's,  Florence,  Milan,  and  Amiens) ;  and  about 
the  Uut  in  richness  and  yariety  of  ornaments. 

The  old  cathedra]  haying  been  patched  in  eyery  style,  and  a  plan 
by  Wren  for  preserying  the  crazy  fabric  by  still  further  innoyations 
being  under  djscassion, — ^in  1666,  the  memorable  fire  of  London  cut 


short  these  delibera- 
tions by  placing  the 
yenerable  pile  evi- 
dently beyond  repair. 
The  self-taught 
architect  of  London, 
and  greatest  of  archi- 
tectoral  constructors, 
now  b^an  yarious 
designs  for  a  ^^  fabric 
of  moderate  balk, 
but  of  good  propor- 
tion; a  conyenient 
quire,  with  a  yesti- 
hnle  and  porticoes, 


and  a  dome  conspi- 
cuous aboye  the 
houses."  It  will  be 
obseryed  that  here 
is  no  mention  of 
naye  or  aisles.  In 
fact,  he  was  plan- 
niDg  what,  strauffe 
to  say,  the  world 
has  not  yet  seen — a 
solemn  and  real  Pro- 
testant temple,  not 
a  counterfeit  Roman 
Catholic  one.  He 
would  haye  erected 
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an  edifice  on  the  principles  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  medieval 
church-huilders,  viz.,  an  edifice  whose  form  should  be  governed, 
as  theirs  were,  by  fitness  to  the  service /or  which  it  was  buib^  and  by 
nothing  else.  This  fitness  would  be  promoted,  as  it  was  in  the  old 
churches,  bv  the  unstinted  devotion  of  the  best  of  everything,  by 
every  excellence,  and  every  useful  and  splendid  addition  that  in- 
genuity could  devise,  but  not  by  superfluities.  Wren's  idea 
seem  to  have  been  that  the  Creator  is  not  honoured  by  superfluities 
— ^by  things  of  which  His  own  works  afford  no  example.  That 
bis  temple  for  a  reformed  worship  might  truly  resemble  those 
once  erected  for  the  unreformed,  it  was  not  to  be,  like  them,  a 
church  of  altars  and  aisles,  for  masses  and  processions,  but  it  was  to 
consist  chiefly  of  a  clear  space,  large  enough  to  contain  the  utmost 
number  of  persons  that  can  hear  one  voice ;  lofty  enough  for  majestic 
proportion,  and  ample  store  of  air ;  approached  by  vestibules  fit  to 
intervene  between  the  bustling  world  without  and  the  solemn  scene 
within;  to  guard  one  from  the  unseemly  intrusion  of  the  other  by 
something  more  than  a  door ;  to  aflTord  the  church  at  least  the  acces- 
sories, that  a  cottager  s  room  claims — ^vestibules  proportioned  to  itself— 
naves,  if  we  like  to  call  them  so ;  but  these  were  to  be  appendages  to 
the  prayer-bouse,  not  the  prayer-bouse  an  appendage  to  them. 

Such  were  the  leading  ideas  of  the  many  designs  Wren  proposed 
for  solving  this  new  problem  in  building — still,  alas,  new  and  un- 
solved— a  Protestant  temple.  He  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  mocking 
Heaven  witb  a  sham  offering ;  of  worshiping  in  the  cast-off  clothes 
of  an  obsolete  system ;  or,  rather,  in  a  copy  of  them,  made  to  save 
the  trouble  of  cutting  out  new.  But,  thougb  the  king  and  the  nation 
had  abandoned  tbe  old  system,  there  was  a  most  important  personage 
who  retained  it,  and,  of  course,  hoped  to  see  its  revival.  The  heir- 
apparent  saw  that,  thougb  the  temples  of  his  faith  had,  indeed,  been 
made  to  serve  for  the  new,  tbey  did  so  most  imperfectly ;  and  only  by 
shifb  and  fictions,  such  as  his  co-religionists  would  be  too  earnest  to 
tolerate  for  a  moment ;  and  he  saw  that  an  edifice  built  for  tbe  new 
form  of  worship  would  be  even  less  available  for  the  old,  than  its 
cathedrals  were  for  the  new,  which  does  just  contrive  to  screw  itself 
into  one  corner  of  them.  It  was,  therefore,  an  object  of  his  solici- 
tude to  see  that  this  costly  structure  should  at  least  be  of  some  use  in 
the  event  of  its  expected  change  of  destination,  and  in  this  he  unfor- 
tunately succeeded  most  completely. 

No  perplexity  that  can  assail  an  architect  can  well  equal  the  diflS- 
culty  of  Wren  s  task,  between  a  Protestant  nation  and  a  Catholic 
future  monarch,  to  plan  a  temple  that  might  upon  occasion  serve  for 
either  religion,  and  uerefore  for  neither  well.  Even  in  bis  ingenious 
plans  for  this  purpose,  however,  be  was  bafiled,  not  so  much  by  the 
influence  of  the  future  king  and  his  creed,  as  by  that  quality  of  his 
countrymen  which,  under  the  name  of  Conservatism,  may  be  some- 
times a  very  useful  one,  but  on  this  occasion  became  nothing  less  than 
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a  anreasoning  animal  obsdnacj,  whose  nde  was  ^  what  has  been 
ihall  be,    whether  now  fit   or   not/'      The    clergy    insisted    that 
the  new   building  should  resemble  a  cathedral;   by  which    term 
they  eonld   or  woald  understand  nothing  but  the  peculiarities  of 
sa  £n^i$h  meduBval  cathedral,  as  patched  up  and  msde  to  serre  its 
aew  destination ;  for  many  cathedrals,  even  St.  Peter's  itself,  resemble 
Wren's  earlier  designs  much  more  than  they  do  the  present  edifice. 
Many  a  deep  study  had  to  be  wasted,  many  a  beautiful  invention 
abandoned,  before  he  could  descend  to  a  design  sufficiently  tame  and 
common-place  to  meet  their  notions.     It  seems  they  would  oppose, 
as  **•  onlike  a  cathedral,"  every  plan  that  was  shorter  than  500  feet, 
every  cme  whose  central  avenue  was  wider  than  40  feet,  or  which 
was    withont   a  complete  drcuit  of  aisles.      Neither  would   they 
admit,   in    any  member,  a  proportion  for    which   there  was  not 
Gothic  precedent ;  nor  could  any  customary  part  of  the  old  churches, 
even   to    the  triforium,  be  allowed   to  pass  unrepresented.     We 
beheve  they  would  have  stified  the  only  remaining  loophole  for 
Wren's  genins,  by  insisting  even  on  the  four  centnJ  piers  at  the 
crossiiig,  had  there  not  fortunately  been  a  precedent,  and  that  an 
RiigltA  one,  for  their  omission,  in  Ely  Cathedral.     However,  out  of 
this,  the  sole   concession  he  could  wrest  from  dogged  routine,  he 
managed  to  make  his  work  a  new  and  unique  one;  and,  what  is 
&r  more  important,  one  that  might,  at  some  future  period,  be  made 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  reformed  worship;  not  indeed  with  the 
decomm  he  had  contemplated  in  his  favourite  designs,  but  without 
any  very  flagrant  absurdity.     He  foresaw  that  a  time  must  arrive 
when  the  common  sense  of  his  countrymen  (to  say  nothing  of  taste 
or  right  feeling)  would  revolt  at  the  idle  mockery  of  a  temple  laige 
enough  to  hold  20,000  people,  barely  affording  an  oratory  for  200 
in  one  of  its  recesses,  and  these  deafened  with  Uie  tramp  of  gazers  in 
other  parts  of  the  vast  useless  carcase.     Though  that  time  has  not 
eren  yet  arrived,  he  made  provision  for  it,  as  far  as  they  would  let 
him.     He  provided  a  clear  central  space,  loflier  and  far  grander  than 
the  rest  of  the  edifice ;  large  enough  to  serve  conveniently  for  about 
4000  worshippers,  all  within  sight  and  hearing  distance  of  two  or 
three  points ;  large  enough,  or  at  least  important  enough  to  be  the 
evident  nucleus  or  main  body  to  which  the  other  parts  of  the  building 
are  appendages ;  and  lastly,  if  fitted  as  an  auditory,  nearly  free  from 
extraneous  noise,  because  Utelf  occupying  the  place  whence  the  echo 
and  resonance  of  footsteps  almost  entirely  originates.     It  must  be 
allowed,  indeed,  that  even  with  the  anditory  in  this  its  obvious  place, 
and  enlarged  to  the  utmost  extent  that  the  best  voice  can  reach,  the 
eastern  and  western  arms  of  the  building  would  still  be  preposterously 
lengthy,  the  one  for  a  chancel,  and  the  other  for  a  vestibule  or  ante- 
church;  but  this,  as  we  have  seen,  he  could  not  help.     Being  rigor- 
ously required  to  fill  out  the  complete  cathedral  length  of  500  ft., 
and  give  something  corresponding  m  place  and  dimensions  to  every 
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part  and  member  of  the  Gothic  model,— in  a  word,  to  make  a  fabric 
perfectly  adapted  to  every  requirement  of  the  old  worship, — he  could 
not,  at  the  same  time,  make  it  also  perfectly  and  decorously  available 
for  the  new.  That  he  did  so  to  such  an  extent  as  he  has  done,  will 
be  matter  of  no  small  admiration,  whenever  the  building  sbsJl  be 
adapted  to  this  purpose;  which  it  would  be  an  insult  to  our  readers 
to  pretend  that  it  now  is. 

A  model  of  one  of  Wren  s  earlier  designs  (we  may  with  some 
reason  suppose  it  his  favourite)  is  extant,  in  a  very  mutilated  state,  in 
a  loft  over  the  north-west  chapel  of  the  nave,  and  is  equally  worthy 
of  notice  with  the  existing  building  itself,  if  not  more  so,  as  shoiriii^ 
the  great  master  s  ingenuity  in  the  higher  branches  of  his  art,  which 
the  executed  fabric  cannot  be  said  to  do,  the  general  form  and  pro- 
portions being  none  of  his,  but  settled,  as  we  have  seen,  partly  by 
Komish  views,  more  by  stubborn  routine,  and  merely  given  him  to 
construct  and  decorate  as  he  best  could.     Against  the  fancied  conser- 
vatism, but  really  unprecedented  innovation,  that  required  a  building 
planned  not  for  its  own  purpose,  but  to  imitate  those  planned  for  a 
different  purpose ;  against  the  spirit  of  plodding  dulness  that  would 
have  notlung  but  a  copy  of  the  average  Gothic  skeleton,  stripped  of 
all  individualities,  and  dressed  in  a  different  style, — he  fought  hard  and 
long,  and  jdelded  only  inch  by  inch.    He  was  hedged  in  by  barrier^  of 
fancied  rules,  unknown  to  the  medieval  designers  from  whom  they 
were  professedly  drawn,  and  having  no  parallel  but  in  the  art-banish- 
ing dogmas  of  nineteenth-century  ecclesiologists.    Yet  all  this,  though 
it  sadly  curbed,  did  not  paralyse  the  genius  of  Wren,  which  yet 
struggles  forth  at  every  possible  opening,  and  might  meet  most  of  the 
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oiticism  of  his  nation  with  the  retort  of  the  ancient  artist,  *^  What 
jon  admire  is  mine,  what  you  condemn  is  your  own." 

This  Tast  work  is  the  only  one  of  its  class  begun  and  finished  in 
one  age  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  under  one  bishop  by  one 
master-mason,  and  (except  a  few  contemptible  super-additions)  by  one 
architect.  It  was  commenced  in  1675,  nine  years  after  the  fire,  and 
finished  in  1711.  The  plan  annexed  will  show  that  it  resembles  an 
Anglo-Gothic  church  of  the  largest  class,  except  only  in  the  breadth 
and  fewness  of  the  severies  or  compartments.  The  usual  four  piers 
at  the  crossing  are  omitted,  so  as  to  throw  the  weight  of  the  dome  on 
eight  surrounding  piers  (as  at  Ely  Cathedral),  and  the  re-entering  angles 
are  strengthened  by  four  massive  towers,  three  containing  vestries, 
and  one  a  staircase,  all  continued  to  the  height  of  the  dere-story  walls, 
or  about  100  ft.  from  the  ground.  To  the  west  front,  which  was 
intended  for  the  principal  entrance  are  added  laterally,  beyond  the 
breadth  of  the  building  (as  at  Wells  and  Rouen),  two  bell-towers  which 
rise  with  pyramidal  summits,  to  double  the  height  of  the  roofs; 
and  behind  or  east  of  them,  are  two  oblong  chapels  rising  no  higher 
than  the  aisles,  but  having  rooms  over  them,  corresponding  to  the 
clere-story.  On  the  eight  central  arches  are  built  two  concentric 
circular  walls,  the  outer  supporting  a  complete  colonnade,  140  ft. 
in  diameter,  admirably  contrived  to  abut  the  inner,  which  carries 
the  domes.  These  with  their  lantern,  crowned  by  a  gilt  copper  ball 
and  cross,  rise  altogether  to  thrice  the  height  of  the  roofs,  or  365  ft. 
from  the  ground,  350  from  the  floor  of  the  church,  and  375  from 
that  of  the  crypts*. 

Simple  ratios  prevail  between  all  the  leading  dimensions,  and 
especially  the  ratio  of  1  to  2  between  the  breadth  and  height  of 
openings,  avenues,  and  spaces.  Thus  the  windows  are  chiefly  12 
ft.  wide  by  24  high;  the  aisles  19  ft.  in  clear  width  by  38  in 
clear  height ;  the  central  avenues  41  by  84 1  (a  deficiency  of  only 
one  foot  in  breadth);  the  beautiful  domed  vestibule  at  the  west  end,  47 
square  by  94  high;  and  lastly,  the  central  space,  108  in  clear  width, 
by  216  high.  In  clear  diameter,  this  space  is  exceeded  by  that 
between  the  four  piers  of  St.  Sophia,  162  ft.;  between  those  of 
St.  Peter's,  157;  the  circular  inclosure  of  the  Pantheon,  144;  the 
octagon  (with  four  sides  open)  of  Florence  Cathedral,  138;  and  the 
crossing  (with  all  sides  open)  of  the  mosque  of  Achmet,  130  ft^ 

*  We  cannot  gneu  the  oriffin  of  the  404  ft.  copied  into  most  acconntt,  unless  it 
be  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  foundations,  or  the  level  of  the  Thames.  The  buiii 
stnictoies  (omitting  framed  ones)  which  exceed  this  in  extreme  height,  are  those  at 
Stnsboig,  Borne,  Lfuidshnt,  Vienna,  Salisbory,  Ghartres,  Cremona,  Freybnig,  Ant- 
werp, and  Bmssels.  Bat  all  these,  except  St  Peter's  and  Salisbnrj,  are  bnUt  £pom 
the  ffr&und,  not  suspended  on  arches.  The  only  central  or  lantern  erections  exceed- 
ing St  Paul's  are  these  two,  and  perhaps  Florence  or  MiUin,  between  which  two  last 
and  our  dome  there  seems  an  intended  equality. 

t  These  aTenues  are  (within  a  foot  or  two)  half  the  width  of  those  of  St  Peter's, 
the  widest,  and  half  the  height  of  those  of  BeauTais,  the  highest 

X  The  eonmion  mode  of  comparison,  by  the  diameters  of  the  domes  themselves^  is 
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In  height,  however,  it  stands  third,  exceeding  the  Pantheon  hy  70 
ft.;  ahout  equalling  St.  Sophia,  hut  falling  short  of  the  Florence 
cupola  hy  50  ft.,  and  of  St.  Peter's  hy  150.  To  show  what  various 
proportions  have  heen  admired  :-~at  the  Pantheon,  the  clear  height  is 
eqiud  to  the  hreadth,  and  at  Achmet's  dome  ahout  the  same  ;  at  St. 
Sophia,  one-third  greater ;  at  Florence  and  St.  Paul's,  twice  ;  and  at 
St.  Peter's  two  and  a  half  times  the  hreadth.  (See  comparative 
section,  page  181.) 

Our  view,  projected  from  a  point  in  the  steeple  of  St.  Martm's, 
Ludgate,  with  the  houses  omitted,  will  show  the  external  form  and 
decorations  of  the  dome,  incomparahly  the  finest  part ;  and  the  west 
front,  which  is  next  in  merit.  With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  exterior, 
it  is  to  he  ohserved  that  the  aisles  are  included  entirely  in  the  height 
of  the  lower  order  of  pilasters ;  and  that  the  upper,  which  has  empty 
niches  instead  of  windows,  is  merely  a  wall  or  screen,  erected,  as 
some  say,  to  hide  the  unckssical  forms  of  flying  huttresses,  hut  we 
cannot  attrihute  to  Wren  so  very  clumsy  and  disproportioned  an 
expedient.  He  certainly  had  invention  enough  to  have  given  those 
features  a  form  harmonising  with  the  style  of  the  rest ;  and  if  not, 
no  necessary  features  would  he  considered,  except  perhaps  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  to  justify  so  gross  an  extravagance.  Be- 
sides, the  massiveness  of  this  wall,  ahout  9  ft.  thick,  precludes  the 
idea  of  a  mere  screen,  and  seems  to  suggest  that  its  chief  motive  may 
he  to  furnish  a  load  like  that  of  the  Gothic  pinnacles,  hut  much 
heavier,  to  steady  the  piers  helow  it  against  the  thrust  of  the  vault- 
ings, without  requiring  very  prominent  huttresses. 

This  mock  stor}',  which  is  the  most  ohjectionahle  thing  in  the 
£ahric,  swells  out  its  exterior,  and  gives  it  a  false  magnitude,  hut  at 
the  same  time  a  flatness  and  sameness  very  opposite  to  the  play  and 
variety  that  would  have  arisen  from  the  view  of  the  upper  story 
receding  hehind  the  lower,  as  in  Gothic  huildings,  and  only  coinciding 
with  it  at  the  sheer  precipices  of  the  end  facades,  which  owe  half  their 
grandeur  to  the  contrast  with  this  hroken  precipice  elsewhere.  The 
same  falsehood  too  (of  raising  the  outer  wall  everywhere  to  the  full 
height  of  the  huilding),  has  induced  the  shallow  criticism  in  every 
mouth,  that  there  should  have  heen  hut  a  single  order  90  feet  high, 
instead  of  two  of  50  and  40  feet.  Now  this  would,  in  the  first  place, 
have  heen  a  further  deception,  for  the  huilding  is  not,  as  Wren's  own 
designs  were,  of  one  story,  hut  of  ihree^  answering  in  every  way 
to  the  Gothic  aisles,  triforium,  and  clere-story.  Next,  an  order  90  feet 
high  could  not  he,  with  any  materials  this  country  affords  (and  indeed 
never  has  heen  in  any  country),  so  erected  as  to  he  really  what  it 
affects  to  he.     The  present  orders  are  reol^  like  those  of  the  ancient 

anfiur,  and  placet  them  in  a  very  difiSerent  order,  tbiu :  the  Pantheon,  144  ft; 
Florence,  142;  St  Peter's,  189;  St.  Sophia,  115;  St.  Paul's,  100;  AehmeVs 
mosqne,  92.  But  the  real  boldness  and  amount  of  available  space  is  in  the  order 
given  above.  The  palm  itiU  rests  with  St  Sophia,  the  work  of  the  barbarous  sixth 
century. 
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temples ;  the  90  ft.  order  would  have  been  a  skamy  for  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  a  real  one  on  that  scale.     Lastly,  to  fancy  the 
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building  would  have  been  grander,  dressed  in  tbis  colossal  counterfeit, 
is  utterly  at  variance  with  all  experience.     We  estimate  tbe  magni- 
tude of  a  building,  first,  at  a  distance,  by  the  number  of  parts ;  after- 
wards, when  we  come  nearer,  by  their  individual  size.     Now,  it  is 
more  important  to  make  a  good  impression  at  last  than  at  6rst — better 
that  the  work  should  improve  on  nearer  inspection,  than  disappoint. 
Therefore,  number  of  parts  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  size  when  we  cannot 
have  both,  but  the  case  is  widely  different  when  we  can.    It  is  essen- 
tial, indeed,  to  grandeur,  that  those  features  which  the  grand  building 
has  in  common  with  others,  should  all  be  larger  than  in  ordinary 
buildings ;  but,  provided  they  be  decidedly  larger,  this  is  enough — any 
further  enlargement  of  scale  is  mere  waste,  producing  no  commen- 
surate effect,  as  all  our  examples  of  orders  on  a  very  exaggerated  scale 
testify,  for  no  one  gives  them  credit  for  their  real  dimensions.     Now 
the  lower  Corinthian  order  of  St.  Paul's  is  decidedly  the  largest  likely 
to  be  erected,  in  its  neighbourhood;  and  one  of  90  ft.  would,  in  a  near 
view,  have  appeared  very  little  larger,  and  therefore  have  made  the 
building  appear  very  much  smaller;  while  the  fewness  of  parts  would 
have  precluded  all  originality  of  arrangement,  and  all  that  variety  of 
combination  in  which  Wren  excelled,  and  without  which  a  building 
(unless  it  have  all  the  sculpture  of  a  Doric  or  the  minute  ornament 
of  a  Corinthian  temple)  cannot  amuse  or  occupy  the  mind  two 
moments.      This  front  is  called  by  Mitford  ^'Uie  finest  piece  of 
f complex^  external  architecture  in  the  world;"  the  only  one  that 
caused  him   any  hesitation  in  saying  so  being  Perrault's  front  of 
the  Louvre.     More  distance  between  the  three  chief  planes,  those 
of  the  portico  front,  the  faces  of  the  towers,  and  the  small  curtcuna 
connecting  them,  would  have  made  it  more  striking ;  but  the  vulgar 
demand  for  a  prominent  portico,  like  that  for  a  colossal  order,  forgets 
to  ask  how  it  could  be  executed  in  the  genuine,  sterling,  and  imperish- 
able manner  that  characterises  the  whole  of  this  noble  work,  no  part 
of  which  depends  for  support  or  covering  on  either  wood  or  iron.    Its 
porticoes  may  be  the  least  striking,  but  they  are  the  only  ones  in 
England  built,  like  those  of  antiquity,  for  all  time.     The  chief  real 
defect  of  this  front  is  the  coupling  of  the   columns,    for  which 
there  is   literally  no  excuse.      It  is  otherwise  with  the  pilasters 
throughout  the  building,  which,  being  in  fact  buttresses,  required  to 
be  in  pairs  to  give  sufficient  mass  to  each  buttress,  and  also  to  avoid 
the  solecism  of  the  entablature  making  two  external  angles  over  the 
same  capital,  which  gives  whatever  is  below  the  appearance  of  total 
inutility,  and,  though  common  enough  in  nearly  all  other  Italian  and 
Anglo-classic  architecture,  never  once  occurs  throughout  the  whole 
exterior   of   this  vast  work.      The  coupled  and  even  overlapping 
pilasters  are  not  nearly  such  an  abuse  as  this. 

The  porticoes  of  the  transept  fronts  would  be  highly  beautiful,  if 
their  columns  were  only  equidistant,  and  the  detail  vrithin  them 
is  the  purest  and  most  classic  in  the  building.     The  upper  parts 
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of  these  fronts,  however,  are  most  corrupt ;  and  the  east  end  is  the 
poorest  part  of  the  whole,  singularly  clumsy,  and  deformed  hy  arches 
of  douhle  curvature. 

There  is  much  flutter,  or  want  of  repose,  ahout  all  the  lower  parts 
of  St.  Paul's,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
dome  and  its  accessories.  These  may  safely  challenge  comparison 
with  any  composition  of  the  same  kind.  The  improvement  on 
St.  Peter's  is  no  less  remarkahle  in  external  design  than  in  construc- 
tion, and  renders  the  application  of  the  epithet,  a  "  copy,"  or  an 
'^imitation,"  simply  ridiculous.  It  is  such  an  imitation  as  Watt's 
steam-engine  is  of  Newcomen's.  The  sectional  view  (see  page  190) 
will  enable  the  visitor  to  understand  the  form  of  this  masterpiece 
of  construction.  Its  great  peculiarity  is  the  invisible  conical  structure 
of  brick,  interposed  between  the  inner  and  outer  domes,  resting  on 
the  lower  circumference  of  the  former,  and  serving  to  support  the 
stone  lantern,  the  size  and  weight  of  which  air-suspended  fabric  may 
be  conceived  from  the  fact  that,  if  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  church, 
it  would  not  stand  under  the  ceiling  of  the  nave.  The  supporting 
cone  is  most  ingeniously  modified  at  its  upper  part,  to  leave  eight 
windows,  and  support  the  concentrated  weight  of  the  eight  masses  of 
the  lantern.  Its  remaining  portions,  though  pierced  with  numerous 
apertures,  form  a  mere  shell,  only  two  bricks  or  18  inches  thick,  and 
its  base  is  confined  from  spreading  by  a  wrought-iron  chain  imbedded 
in  melted  lead.  The  surrounding  hutments,  however,  are  so  well 
placed  and  contrived,  that  this  precaution  is  probably  superfluous,  as 
long  as  they  stand  complete. 

Every  part  of  this  building  has,  like  the  Gothic  ones,  two  inde- 
pendent coverings,  the  inner  of  vaulted  masonry,  and  the  outer  of 
oak  framing,  covered  with  lead.  The  beautiful  outer  dome,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  called  unreal;  it  corresponds  in  structure  to  the 
upper  roofs  of  all  the  other  parts,  and  is  in  the  most  economical  (as 
well  as  beautiful)  form  for  a  timber  roof  to  cover  such  a  space.  The 
waste  of  internal  capacity,  in  the  unseen  spaces  between  tbe  inner- 
most and  outermost  dome,  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  in  the  roofs 
of  Gothic  buildings ;  and  no  part  of  this  structure  can  be  said  to 
be  (like  a  Gothic  high  roof  or  spire)  erected  for  external  effect  alone, 
except  the  lantern.  This,  indeed,  is  so,  for  the  highest  windows  visible 
from  within,  and  which  appear  to  form  a  lantern,  are  really  situated 
below  its  base,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  brick  cone,  and  are  inge- 
niously lighted  from  sunk  areas,  invisible  from  without,  in  the  sum- 
mit of  the  timber  dome. 

The  interior  of  St.  Pauls  is  very  disappointing  to  those  who, 
from  the  universal  practice  in  the  mediiSTal  and  foreign  churches, 
expect  to  find  such  an  edifice  adorned  with  the  artistic  contri- 
butions of  every  age  since  its  erection.  The  want  of  ornament, 
however  (which  instead  of  exceeding,  as  it  should  do,  falls  short 
of  the  quantity  lavished  on  the  exterior),  is  a  minor  fault  compared 
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with  the  very  grave  one  of  ill-distribated  light.  Nothing  can 
atone  for  the  fact  that  the  dome,  which  ought  to  be  the  lightest, 
is  the  darkest  part  of  the  interior ;  an  effect  now  sadly  exaggerated 
by  the  lower  parts  having  been  cleaned,  while  all  above  the  central 
areolar  cornice  remains  lined  with  dust  and  smoke,  a  dark  undis- 
tingoishable  cavity.  The  defect,  however,  is  radical  and  irremediable; 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  its  avoidance  would  have  been  worth  any 
sacrifice  of  external  beauty.  So,  indeed,  the  architects  of  St.  Peter  s 
and  its  dormer  windows  evidently  thought.  The  only  remedy,  if  any, 
would  be  some  arrangement  of  reflectors ;  and  if  the  windows  of 
the  rest  of  the  edifice  were  deeply  coloured,  as  in  the  early  Gothic 
churches,  perhaps  the  due  proportion  of  light  between  the  dome 
and  other  parts  might  be  obtained. 

The  technical  defects  of  the  interior  exceed  those  of  the  exterior; 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  them  is  the  eking  out  the  height  of  each 
pilaster  by  an  ugly  isolated  bit  of  entablature,  which  is  the  more  inex- 
cusable from  the  number  of  ways  in  i^'hich  it  might  easily  have  been 
avoided.  With  regard  to  the  attic  that  takes  the  place  of  the  Gothic 
triforium,  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  19  feet  adds  anything  to  the 
effective  height,  which  appears  much  the  same  as  if  the  vaults  sprung 
at  once  from  the  entablature.  Of  the  two  orders  (that  continue  inter- 
mixed in  the  Palladian  manner  throughout),  it  is  to  be  remtted  that 
the  principal  is  every  way  more  enriched  than  the  subordinate  one ; 
its  pilasters  being  fluted  and  its  mouldings  carved,  neither  of  which 
ornaments  is  possessed  by  the  smaller  order.  This  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  general  practice  of  the  Italian  architects,  founded  on 
nature,  which  always  bestows  most  ornament  on  the  subordinate  and 
weaker  parts.  The  treatment  of  these  two  orders  should  have  been 
just  reversed,  except  the  entablature  of  the  small  order,  which  is 
meanly  and  disproportionately  small.  The  few  columns  used  near 
the  west  end  give  an  idea  of  the  enchantmg  effects  that  would  have 
resulted  from  an  occasional  use  of  such  members  (in  the  small  order) 
elsewhere,  as  is  done  throughout  St.  Peter  s.  The  four  extremities 
of  the  interior  are  its  finest  parts.  In  the  portion  under  the  dome, 
the  four  segmental  arches  are  obviously  an  after  insertion,  probably 
on  account  of  some  symptom  of  unequal  settlement  observed  in  one 
of  the  arches  over  them.  Their  introduction  must  ever  be  regretted, 
as  a  blemish  to  the  integrity  of  the  most  important  part  of  the  edifice, 
apparently  useless,  and  really  useless  to  the  equilibrium  of  the  work 
418  designed;  consequently  betraying  a  discrepancy  between  design 
and  execution.  The  meeting  and  interpenetration  of  the  mouldings 
of  the  eight  main  arches  has  been  censured  quite  enough  for  so  unim- 
portant a  point  of  detail.  No  one  has  shown  how  it  could  be  avoided 
(retaining  the  present  ground-plan)  without  introducing  greater  evils; 
and  we  are  tempted  to  think  it  one  of  the  very  few  points  escap- 
ing Wren's  notice  till  after  the  foundations  were  laid. 

The  great  architect  had  prepared  schemes  for  consistently  deco- 
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rating  the  bare  sarfaces,  at  least  of  the  vaultings,  if  not  of  other 
parts ;  and  the  inner  dome  was  to  glow  with  the  perennial  freshness 
of  mosaic  painting,  for  which  has  been  substituted  stage  scenery, 
appropriately  inclosing  the  wretched  counterfeit  sculpture  of  Sir 
James  Thomhill,  both  now  happily  unintelligible,  from  smoke  and 
damp.  The  house  or  theatre  painters  seem  to  have  taken  possession 
of  the  chancel  and  apsis. 

The  exterior  of  this  fabric,  no  less  than  that  of  its  Italian  rival,  is 
remarkable  (as  seen  from  its  immediate  vicinity)  for  deceptive  small- 
ness.     Few  spectators  from  the  surrounding  roads  would  believe  the 
dimensions  of  any  part,  if  stated  to  them.     This  defect  (which  some 
by  singular  sophistry  have  tried  to  prove  a  beauty)  arises  here  chiefly 
from  die  want  of  a  scale,  owing  to  the  fence  preventing  our  seeing 
any  human  figures  near  the  foot  of  the  building,  or  even  judging  of 
the  distance  that  separates  us  from  it.     The  hiding  of  this  space, 
and  giving  us  scale-objects  only  close  at  hand,  amounts  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  ^  false  scale ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  contrivance 
more  effectual  for  diminishing  the  building,  unless  it  be  a  concave 
lens.   An  equally  injurious  addition,  however,  was  made  by  the  puppy 
who  supplanted  Wren  in  the  last  few  years  of  his  long  life  (see 
Architects^    Wren),      A  late   writer  on  architecture  has  said,   re- 
garding the  effect  of  scale  or  no  scale  on  works  of  nature  or  art, 
that  ^^  it  takes  very  little  to  humble  a  mountain.     A  hut  will  do 
It   sometimes."      It  takes    still   less  to  humble  a  cathedral,   and 
this   little.   Wren's   contemptible  successor    contrived   to   add,   in 
his  mock   balustrade   over  the  second   cornice ;    a  thing  protested 
against  by   Wren   without  seeing  it  —  how  much  more   had   he 
seen  its  barbarous  design  !— and,  what  is  worse,  a  thing  studiously 
contrived  to  give  a  false  scale ;   for  this  is  one  of  the  very  few 
architectural  features  (perhaps  the  only  one),  whose  use  requires  a 
limited  and  almost  invariable  dimension,  and  it  is  therefore  taken  by 
every  eye  as  a  perfectly  safe  measure  or  scale.     We  know  that  a 
balustrade  is  meant  to  lean  upon,  and  therefore,  wherever  we  see 
one,  we  conclude  it  to  be  about  3  or  4  ft.  high.     A  mock  balustrade, 
nine  feet  high,  never  enters  our  calculations,  so  that  when  we  see 
such  an  absurdity,  on  a  building  90  ft.  high,  if  we  have  other  scales 
we  are  simply  puzzled,  but  if,  as  in  this  case,  we  have  none^  the  building 
is  at  once  reduced  to  30  or  40  ft.     Hence  it  happens  that  the  west 
front  of  St.  Pauls  is  the  only  part  whose  magnitude  has  a  chance  of 
being  appreciated ;  and  here  we  have  actually  no  scale  at  all,  true  or 
^se ;  no  balustrade,  no  living  figures,  and  not  only  the  foreground, 
but  the  flight  of  steps  (the  only  scale-object  the  front  itself  contains), 
shut  out  from  view  by  the  fence. 

St.  Stephen's^  WcUbrook^  is  considered  the  most  original  and  beau- 
tiful of  the  fifty  parochial  churches  rebuilt  by  Wren  in  consequence 
of  the  same  immense  fire.  In  many,  perhaps  most,  of  these  struc- 
tures, the  doggeduess  of  the  authorities  confined  him  rigidly  to  the 
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CathoHc  routine  of  nave  and  aisles,  and  in  these,  of  course,  he  could  do 
tittle.  The  more  licence  he  could  obtain  to  deviate  from  this  everlasting 
mimic  Iwsilica,  the  better  he  succeeded ;  and  to  say  that  this  is  the 
building  in  which  the  greatest  deviation  therefrom  was  allowed,  is 
tantamount  to  pronouncing  it  his  masterpiece.  Though  the  exterior 
and  belfry  of  this  church  have  uncommon  grace  and  decorum  for  that 
age,  it  is  the  interior  that  constitutes  its  fame.  Though  a  simple 
cell  enclosed  by  four  walls,  the  tameness  of  that  form  wholly  dis- 
appears behind  the  unique  and  varied  arrangement  of  its  sixteen 
colamns.  They  reproduce  and  unite  almost  every  beauty  of  plan  to 
be  found  in  all  the  cathedrals  of  Europe.  Now  they  form  the 
Latin  cross,  with  its  nave,  transept,  and  chancel ;  anon  they  divide  the 
whole  space  into  five  aisles,  regularly  diminishing  from  the  centre  to  the 
sides  ;  again  we  perceive,  in  the  midst,  a  square  apartment  with  recesses 
on  all  its  sides — a  square,  nay,  an  octagon — no,  a  circle.  It  changes  at 
every  glance,  as  we  view  the  entablature,  or  the  arches  above  it,  or  the 
ail-uniting  dome.  With  the  same  harmonious  variety,  we  have  every 
form  of  ceiling  brought  together  at  once — flat,  camerated,  groined,  pen- 
dentive,  domical — ^yet  no  confusion.  The  fitness  to  its  destination  is 
perfect ;  every  eye  can  see  the  minister,  and  every  ear  is  within  hearing 
distance  of  him,  in  every  part  of  the  service.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
preaching-rooms ;  and  Uiough  only  a  sketch,  and  executed  only  in  coun- 
terfeit building,  would,  if  carried  out  in  Wren's  spirit  instead  of  his 
employers',  form  the  most  perfect  of  Protestant  temples. 

St.  JametSy  Piccadilly^  is  about  the  largest  of  Wren's  churches, 
bat  at  the  same  time  the  most  meanly  built,  everything  about 
it  indicating  such  extreme  parsimony,  that  he  seems  to  have  given 
up  the  exterior  in  despair,  bestowing  on  it  only  a  few  of  his 
favourite  cherubs'  heads.  It  has  lately  been  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  cornice,  which  it  much  wanted.  But  the  fact  is,  that  Wren, 
who  had  travelled  no  further  than  France,  had,  for  want  of  seeing 
the  Itahan  works,  no  idea  of  astylar  architecture.  He  could  do  little 
without  columns  or  pilasters.  His  taste  was  also  thoroughly  English 
in  regard  to  projections  and  recessions,  which  are  always  petty  and 
shallow.  The  interior  of  this  church  has  an  unique  form  of  ceiling, 
contrived  to  mask  an  ingenious  roof,  which  rests  solely  on  the 
colunms  (independently  of  the  walls),  and  has  served  as  a  model 
for  that  of  some  modern  ship-building  sheds. 

Christ  Churchy  Newgate  Street  (see  p.  195),  is  very  similar  to  the 
last,  but  with  an  elliptic  central  ceiling,  and  is  one  of  the  best- 
proportioned  churches  on  the  basilican  plan,  vrith  galleries. 

St,  Anne  and  Agnes.,  north  of  the  Post  Office;  St,  Martin  Sy 
Ludgate;  St.  ArUhdins,  Budge  Row;  and  St.  Swithins,  Cannon 
Street,  are  among  those  which  display  the  greatest  originality  of  plan. 

In  nothing  was  the  fertility  of  Wren's  invention  so  strikingly 
displayed  as  in  the  belfries  of  his  churches,  which,  being  frequently 
the  only  parts  visible  at  all  from  a  right  distance,  received  much 
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attention ;  and  their  extraordinary  diyeraty  of  fonna  (as  seen  from 
either  of  the  eastern 
bridges)  has  no  parallel 
in  any  other  city ;  and 
contrasts  strangely  with 
the  monotonous  repeti- 
tion of  two  round  tem- 
ples and  an  attic,  per- 
vading the  other  parts 
of  London,  or  the  ever- 
lasting mock  -  Early- 
English  pyramid  that 
now  succeeds  tliem. 
Here,  one  self-tough  t 
man  builds  fifty  things, 
strikingly  different,  and 
not  one  devoid  of 
beauty ;  there,  iifty 
architects  cannot  malce 
two  that  may  be  distin- 
guished by  ordinary 
observers,  nor  one  tlmt 
is  ever  thought  an  or- 
nament, though  built 
for  nothing  else. 

The  steeples  of  Wren 
all  rise  from  the  gr o  im  d , 
and  not  from  the  roof 
of  a  building;  they  all 
have  a  regular  increase 
of  decoration,  from  the 
plain  and  solid  base- 
ment  to  the  broken 
and     fanciful     finish ; 

I^^n.H-|^v    they  are  all  square  and 
Hfil'^H    undiminished   up     to 
^^       ^^    half  their  entire  h  eigh  t , 
often     more, 
but     perhaps 
always  to  the 
middle  of  that 
portion      ex- 
pected to   be 
generally  visi- 
^ble  above  the  . 
_  ^houses ;    and 
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ation  requiring 
more  breadth 
and  majesty;  in 
fact,  a  character 
altogether  dis- 
tinct from  that 
of  parochial 
steeples,  where 
he  has  giyen  a 
lighter  and  more 
feminine  ex- 
pression by  the 
triangular  out- 
line. The  pro- 
portions of  his 
triangle  vaiy 
from  an  equi- 
lateral to  one 
whose  height  is 
six  times  its 
base. 


those  of  St.  Paul's,  the  upper  or  pyramidal  portion  is  so  arranged 
that  in  ahnoet  every  view  its  outlines  may  touch  (and  be  confined 
by)  two  straight 
lines  meeting  at 
the  summit.  In 
later  times  all 
these  rules  have 
generally  been 
reversed,  espe- 
cially the  last, 
our  modem  stee- 
ples affecting  a 
convexity  of  out- 
line, whose  pro- 
minent points 
are  limited  by 
the  form  of  a 
pointed  arch  in- 
stead of  a  tri- 
angle. Wren 
employed  this 
convex  outline 
in  the  belfries  of 
St  Paul's  alone, 
plainly  showing 
his  sense  of  its 
fitness  to  a  situ- 
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St.  Mary-le-Baw^ 
commonly  called  Bow 
Church,  Cheapside  (p. 
194>);  St. Bride s,¥\eet 
Street  (p.  19^);  Christ 
Churchy  Newgate  Str*., 
and  St.  Fedasfsy  Foster 
Lane  (p.  195),  have  the 
steeples  of  the  tallest 
proportion ;  and  the  two 
former  are  the  tallest  in 
London,  having  heen 
apparently  intended  to 
equal  exactly  those  of 
St.  Paurs,  or  ahout  235 
feet,  but  St.  Bride's, 
which  has  suffered 
much  from  lightning, 
has,  in  its  repairs,  been 
reduced  a  few  feet.  The 
diversity  of  these  four 
steeples  is  admirable. 
Bow  has  been  the 
general  favourite,  pro- 
bably from  the  variety 
of  plan  in  its  different 
stories.  In  the  other 
three,  one  plan,  differ- 
ent in  each,  is  preserved 
throughout  the  pyra- 
mid: in  Christ  Church, 
a  square;  in  St.  Bride's, 
an  octagon ;  in  St.  Ve- 
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dast's,  a  figure  of  four 
concave  quadrants.  The 
depth  of  hollowing  in 
this  last  does  not,  in  an 
English  climate,  form  a 
sufficient  substitute  for 
thorough  piercing  or 
detached  members,  so 
that  the  whole  is  too 
solid  and  flat,  but  would 
answer  well  in  Italian 
sunshine.  ChristChurch 
has  one  great  merit, 
that  of  more  connection 
and  mutual  dependence 
between  the  stories  than 
usual;  but  its  outline 
has  been  destroyed  by 
the  removal  of  a  few 
vases.  St.  Brides  is, 
considered  by  itself,  far 
from  the  happiest  of 
Wren's  works,  and,  if 
it  stood  alone,  would 
be  justly  called  puerile, 
but  it  adds  a  pleasing 
\^  variety  to  the  general 
^  assemblage;  and  though 
one  design  on  this  prin- 
ciple is  enough,  that 
one  required  to  be  on  a 
""=*■  large  scale  to  carry  out 
the  idea  thoroughly. 


St.  James's,  Garlick  Hill ;  St.  MichaeTs,  College  Hill ;  St.  Stephens, 
Walbrook ;  and  St.  Bennefs,  Paul's  Wharf,  are  some  of  the  finest  of 
his  numerous  steeples,  whose  upper  part  is  limited  by  a  pyramid  of  a 
lower  proportion. 

St.  Michaets,  Comhill,  and  St.  Dunstans,  near  the  Custom  House 
(p.  197),  present,  in  their  belfries.  Wren's  nearest  approaches  to  the 
old  Gothic  style ;  for  his  works  present  every  shade  of  intermediate 
design  between  these  and  pure  Italian.  His  faults,  in  the  Gothic,  are 
precisely  the  same  as  when  following  his  usual  style ;  but  the  flatness, 
shallowness,  and  littleness  of  mouldings,  become  here  far  more 
glaring,  simply  because  his  tendency  this  way  is  not  restrained  by 
rules  and  proportional  measures,  such  as  the  Italian  systematizers 
had  kid  down. 
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It  will  be  observed, 
that    though    Wren's 
constant  profession  was 
to  imitate  the  ancients, 
such  an  idea  as  that  of 
the   mere   revival,   or 
histrionic     representa- 
tion,  of    any   ancient 
style,  could  never  have 
been    entertained    by 
him  ;     otherwise,    his 
I  great     admiration     of 
C  Salisbury  Cathedral  and 
M  Westminster     Abbey, 
U\  and  long  employment 
[|^l  on  the  repairs  of  both 
I  those  matchless  fabrics, 
r|  could  not  but  have  led 
\  him  to  the  production 
[  of  some  mock-Early- 
English,  which,  how- 
ever, was  reserved  for 
this  19th  century.    His 
words,  if  taken  in  their 
modem   sense,    would 
strangely  contradict  his 
works,  for  his  expres- 
sions of  reverence  for 
antiquity,  and   endea- 
vour to  follow  its  rules, 
could   not  have  been 
more    modest    if    St. 
Paul's  had  been  only 
a  sham  temple,  like  the 
Madeleine  or  Walhalla. 
The  churches  erect- 
ed by  Wren's  succes- 
sors, Hawkesmoor  and 
Gibbs,  were  more  libe- 
rally built  and  far  more 
ornate  than  those  of  the 
great  architect  himself, 
especially  their    exte- 
riors, which,  however, 
were  not,  as  in  later: 
times,  enriched  at  the 
expense  of  the  interior. 
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Five  churches 
by  these  masters 
are  worthy  of 
notice : — 

St.  Maty'Sy 
Woolnothy  in 
Lombard  St, 
is  the  master- 
piece of  Wren's 
pupil,  Hawkes- 
moor,  and  by 
far  the  most 
original  work 
erected  since 
his  time.  The 
exterior  seems 
to  have  been 
designed  with  a 
view  toward? 
the  foreseen 
opening  of  a 
new  street, 
which  has  since 
taken  place ; 
and  botii  the 
north  and  west 
faces  are  well 
fitted,  the  for- 
mer to  its  as- 
pect, and  the 
latter  to  its 
present  situa- 
tion. The  in- 
terior is  unique 
for  a  church, 
and  apparently 
imitates  Vitru- 
vius'  descrip- 
tion of  one 
sort  of  ancient 
atrium.  Its 
great  merit  is, 
that  the  gal- 
leries, though 
very  capacious, 
are  not  offen- 
sive.    It  seems 
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incredible,  did  we  not  see  proof  of  it  on  every  side. 
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tliat  a  problem  of  dailj 
reqoirenient  in  mo- 
dern times  should, 
though  solTed  more 
than  onoe,  be  dow 
^▼en  up  in  despair 

8t.  Geaiye'$y  Bloom*- 
dtcrpr,  by  Uie  same  ar- 
chitect, is  remarkable 
for    the    pictoresqoe 
grouping  of  its  front, 
«nd  majestic  effect  of 
its   portico,  which  is 
OB  the  principle  of  the 
aneient  Roman  ones, 
whi<^   style,   indeed, 
this    artist    seems  to 
ha;re     stadied     more 
than      the      modem 
Italian.  The  crowning 
of   the  tower,   how- 
ever, by  a  pyramid  of 
steps,  is  a  sad  mistake. 
That  form  is  (or  repre- 
sents) tiiemost  massiTe 
and  solid  in  all  archi- 
tecture, therefore  the 
most  imfit  form  pos- 
sible for  a  finish,  and 
it  shonld  be  replaced 
by  some    light  open 
composition,  inclosing 
and     sheltering     the 
statue,      instead      of 
hoisting  it  aloft  to  the 
storms. 

St.  Mary-ie-Strandj  the 
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first  church  erected  by  (Hbbs,  shows, 
altogether,  a  yery  tawdry  taste,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  very  singular 
conceit  of  making  a  single  apartment  appear  externally  of  two  stories. 
Even  counterfeit  littleness,  however,  is  perhaps  better  than  counterfeit 
greatness. 

8t,  Georpe\  Hanover  Square^  is  the  best,  or  rather  Uie  least 
faulty,  of  the  works  of  James,  who  introduced  the  fashion  of 
placing  the  belfry  centrally  behind  a  portico;  which  in  this  case 
was,  perhaps,  from  the  peculiar  plan  of  the  neighbourhood,  its  only 
good  position,  for  it  falls  nearly  in  the  axis  of  three  streets,  Grosvenor 
and  Maddox  Streets  and  Harewood  Place,  and  seen  from  ihe 
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forms  part  of  one  of  the  very  few  groups  in  London  tliat  can  be 
called  picturesque.  This  belfry  is  also  well  fitted  to  its  novel 
situation,  and  not  too  high  for  the  portico  below.  The  north  side 
shows  by  its  boldness,  that  aspect  was  still  considered,  and  allowed  to 
influence  architectural  composition,  which,  perhaps,  it  has  never  since 
done. 

St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields  (see  p.  198),  now  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
and  the  most  conspicuous  church  in  London,  is  by  Gibbs,  and,  though 
shining  like  a  gem  among  more  modem  works,  cannot  be  considered 
an  improvement  on  anything  preceding  it.  The  steeple  is  here  too 
much  for  the  portico,  and  should  have  been  placed  elsewhere.  The 
whole  air  is  pompous  and  ostentatious,  and  the  enrichment,  which 
was  now  almost  turned  out  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior  of 
churches,  seems  working  itself  to  the  surface,  and  introducing  us  to  an 
age  in  which  beauty  should  not  even  be  skin-deep.  The  interior  is 
in  a  style  only  fit  for  a  theatre. 

St.Botolphs^  Bishopsgate  (see  p.  199),  is  a  favourable  specimen  of 
the  less  pretending  churches  of  the  same  age  (that  of  George  I.). 
It  is  the  only  known  work  of  its  architect,  James  Gold. 

Somerset  Houses  in  the  Strand,  was  commenced  in  1776,  by  Sir 
William  Chambers,  the  last  adherent  to  the  systematic  and  regulated 
architecture  introduced  from  Italy  by  Jones,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  terminating  the  third  period,  the  brazen  age,  of  English 
design.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  small  rooms,  used  as  public 
offices,  and,  therefore,  presents  only  external  architecture ;  and  this 
is  confined  to  the  clothing  of  the  street  front,  "ibb  feet  long,  the 
river  front  about  600  feet,  and  the  interior  of  the  quadrangle,  319 
feet  by  224 ;  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  exterior  (though  the 
latter  is  now  the  most  exposed  of  all)  being  abandoned  to  the 
ineffable  hideousness  of  the  deceits  required  by  bricklaying  re- 
spectability. All  above  the  cornice  also  has  been  left  to  grow 
into  a  forest  of  the  elegant  and  varied  inventions  of  the  chimney- 
doctor  ;  it  having  by  this  time  become  an  admitted  and  esta^ 
blished  rule,  that  these,  and  many  other  parts  of  buildings  (in 
fact,  to  define  them  in  short,  all  necessary  or  useful  parts),  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  architect's  province— not  expected  to  appear  in  his 
drawings,  and,  in  the  actual  execution,  made  allowance  for,  as  neces- 
sary evils,  invisible  to  the  practised  and  tutored  eye,  which  is 
expected  to  see  the  building  not  as  it  stands  (and  always  will  stand 
while  in  use),  but  as  it  would  appear  with  the  necessary  blots,  the 
objects  of  vulgar  utility,  abstracted.  In  fact,  architecture  had  now 
become,  to  all  intents,  a  "  fine  art;"  one  whose  business  was  orna- 
ment; not  to  makey  but  to  applt/  and  combine  ornament;  and  the 
ornaments  given  it  as  its  materials  were — the  useful  members  of 
ancient  building.  *  Strange,  that  an  art  professing  only  to  adorn,  and 
ignoring  vulgar  use,  can  find  nothing  to  take  as  ornaments  except 
objects  of  use !  We  thus  learn,  then,  that  when  these  ornaments  were 
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mWe,  the  practice  must  have  been  jast  the  reyerse  of  the  present ; 
their  ornaments  mxtst  have  been  their  objects  of  use,  and  their  objects 
of  nse  their  ornaments ;  as  we  have  seen  was  the  case  in  the^r«/  age 
of  English  art:  whereas,  now,  the  very  term  ornament  implies 
something  useless,  so  that  all  the  members  of  a  building  are  divisible 
into  two  classes,— ^objects  of  use,  and  ornaments;  i.  e.,  things  wUhout 
beauty y  and  things  without  use;  things  which  the  eve  abhors,  but 
must  suffer  because  they  are  necessary,  and  things  which  the  purse 
grudges,  but  must  pay  for,  because  without  them  there  would  be  no 
beauty.  Out  of  these  two  opposite  materials  it  is  expected  to  make 
unity  and  harmony;  harmony  between  utility  and  uselessness,  and 
between  beauty  and  ugliness.  The  task  is  utterly  hopeless.  Hp* 
mony  in  building  is  peculiar  to  the  ages  that  employed  neithe 
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these  things — to  those  in  which  architecture  was  not  a  fine  art — 
in  which  there  were  no  fine  arts — no  distinction  between  useful  and 
fine — because  the  two  qualities  had  not  been  abstracted — because 
no  one  had  entertained  the  idea  of  making  things  either  without  use 
or  without  beauty. 

Abstracting,  then,  its  objects  of  use,  the  work  of  Chambers  has 
much  merit,  excelling  most  of  Wren's  in  breadth  and  repose,  and  all 
of  them  in  purity  of  detail,  which  he  studied  more  than  any  other 
English  architect,  and  in  which  he  excelled  eren  Jones.  In  all 
qualities  related  to  grandeur,  howerer,  he  falls  far  short  of  the  latter ; 
and  in  invention,  whether  constructive  or  decoratiye,  cannot  be 
named  with  the  former. 

The  total  divorce  of  use  and  beauty  seems  to  characterize  the  end 
of  the  third  period,  that  of  rule,  and  to  prepare  or  usher  in  the 
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foartli,  that  of  licence — that  of  many  styles — that  which  can  represent 
the  works  of  erery  age  hat  itself — and  represent  them  not  merely 
in  details,  hut  in  whole  things — the  first  age  possessing  only  architec- 
ture, 

"  Wliieh,  look'd  on  m  it  if,  it  no^hi  but  ahadowi 
Of  whftt  it  ia  not** 

For  an  acconnt  of  the  chief  hnildings  erected  in  this  age,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  their  sereral  names  or  general  designations,  as 
**  Churches,"  "  Puhlic  Buildings,"  &c. 

Abchitbcts. — In  connection  with  the  ahove,  we  here  add  a  short 
memoir  of  the  three  men  who  have  contributed  most  to  the  modem 
architecture  of  London,  or  that  of  the  third  period. 

Inigo  Jones,  the  father  of  modern 
English  architecture,  was  bom  in  ^ 
]  572,  under  the  shadow,  some  say, 
of  St.   Bartholomew's,  Smithfield ; 
others,  of  St.  Paul's;  the  two  no- 
blest edifices  of  old  London.     His 
father,  Ignatius,  is  regarded  by  some 
as  a  poor  tailor,  by  others,  with  more 
probability,  as  an  opulent  clothier; 
who  gave  his  son  his  own  name,  but  ! 
in  the  Spanish  form,  in  compliment  to 
some  merchant  of  that  nation.     The 
former  apprentice  Inigo  to  a  joiner, 
chiefly  on  account  of  some  vague  |l 
hints  in  certain  satires  of  his  subse-  \ 
quent  enemy  Ben  Jonson,  which  may 
more  likely  allude  to  his  employ- 
ment on  the  court  masques,  which  the  same  poet  elsewhere  calls 
'*  mythology  painted  on  slit  deal."     In  fact  nothing  certain  is  known 
of  the  original  rank,  education,  or  early  life  of  Jones,  except  that  he 
gave  some  promise  of  talent  for  painting  landscape,  of  which  a  specimen 
is  said  to  exist  in  the  Duke  of  Devon^ire's  Tilla  at  Chiswick.     Some 
say  that  this  drew  the  attention  of  one  or  both  of  two  noblemen,  by 
whom  the  expense  of  his  first  joumey  to  and  residence  in  Italy  was 
defrayed;  but  his  son-in-law  mentions  no  such  patronage,  and  he 
himself  opens  a  work  inscribed  to  the  king  (they  being  aliTe),  with 
the  words,  *'  Being  naturally  inclined,  in  my  younger  years,  to  study 
the  arts  of  design,  I  passed  into  foreign  parts  to  converse  with  the 
great  masters  thereof,  in  Italy,"  &c.     His  family  seem,  therefore,  to 
have  afforded  him  this  advantage. 

During  a  residence  of  many  years,  chiefly  in  Venice,  he  is  said  to 
have  become  known  for  his  architectural  skill,  throughout  Europe 
(though  the  names  of  his  foreign  works  are  not  known),  so  that  be- 
fore 1604  he  was  invited  to  Denmark,  by  King  Christian  IV.,  who 
made  him  his  architect-general.     As  he  executed  no  works  in  thai 
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country,  his  stay  was  probably  not  long  ;  and,  in  1605,  we  first  bear 
of  "  Mr.  Jones,  a  great  traveller,"  preparing  a  masque  to  welcome 
King  James  on  his  visit  to  Oxford.  Others  say  he  came  over  in  the 
suite  of  the  king's  bride,  Anne,  sister  of  Christian  IV.,  though  she 
did  not  arrive  till  1606.  He  was  now  for  many  years  chiefly  occupied 
on  the  royal  masques  above  named,  of  which  Chapman,  Devonport, 
Daniel,  and  Ben  Jonson  wrote  the  poetry.  A  quarrel  with  the  latter 
began  in  1614,  and  led  him  to  satirize  Jones  unmercifully  as  long  as 
he  lived.  Before  his  second  residence  in  Italy,  Jones  seems  not  to  have 
contemplated  the  wholesale  importation  of  the  style  of  that  country 
(or  rather  of  Venice),  but  only  to  engraft  its  details,  as  Holbein  had 
done,  on  the  Tudor  littleness  and  baseness  of  general  design.  The 
chief  permanent  works  in  this,  his  first  style,  were — Sherboume  House, 
Gloucestershire;  Heriot's  Hospital,  Edinburgh;  and  the  inner  court  of 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  which  have  a  piquancy  and  spirit  vastly 
superior  to  the  dull  insipid  uncouthness  of  the  Elizabethan.  Some 
ascribe  to  him  partly  the  decoration  of  St.  Catherine  Cree,  a  much 
inferior  work,  but,  like  the  others,  displaying  more  search  after  mere 
novelty  than  anything  else. 

It  is  unknown  in  what  year  he  again  left  for  Italy,  from  whence  he 
was  after  some  years  recalled,  as  the  King  had  already  made  him  his 
''  surveyor  in  reversion,"  and  that  office  was  now  vacant.  He  then 
showed  what  Walpole  calls  a  Roman  disinterestedness.  The  ofiice  of 
works  had,  under  his  predecessor,  contracted  a  debt,  '^  amounting 
unto  several  thousands  of  pounds,"  and,  being  consulted  '^  what  course 
might  be  taken  to  ease  his  Majesty  of  it,  the  exchequer  being  empty 
and  the  workmen  clamorous,"  he  offered  ^'  not  to  receive  one  penny  of 
his  own  entertainment,  in  what  kind  soever  due,  until  the  debt  was 
fully  discharged ;"  and  not  only  performed  this  himself,  but  persuaded 
the  comptroller  and  paymaster  to  do  the  same. 

The  King,  who,  if  a  Solomon  in  vidsdom,  was  the  very  reverse  in 
other  respects,  was  yet  not  prevented  from  undertaking  that  magni- 
ficent work,  with  which  the  name  of  Jones  is  chiefly  associated,  and 
erecting  that  fragment  which  the  richest  of  nations  has  never  found 
means  to  carry  further. — (See  "Public  Buildings,"  Whitehall.) — 
Among  the  many  merits  of  this  design,  not  the  least  was  its  capa- 
bility of  progressive  erection,  without  impairing  the  unity  and  sym- 
metry of  the  portion  at  any  time  left.  Thus,  the  present  fragment 
being  (see  plan,  p.  177)  the  west  side  of  one  of  the  smallest  quad- 
rangles, the  two  adjoining  sides  of  the  same  might  proceed  progres- 
sively from  it  towards  the  river,  always  preserving  uniformity  and 
completeness,  whether  the  square  were  closed  by  its  eastern  side  or  not. 
Again,  after  this,  the  opposite  corresponding  square,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Horse  Guards,  might  have  been  erected ;  or^  what  is  better, 
the  south-east  square,  on  the  site  of  Richmond  Terrace,  and  in  either 
case  two  grand  corresponding  masses,  as, at  Greenwich,  would  result. 
Supposing  the  north-east  and  south-east  quadrangles  thus  erected, 
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they  might  he  joined  by  either  or  both  of  their  connecting  ranges,  and 
in  either  case  a  complete  palace  ^ 

would  have  been  formed,  some- 
what exceeding  the  present 
Palace  of  Parliament  in  extent, 
(though  not  in  amount  of  build- 
ing,) and  with  two  very  different 
fronts,  towards  the  street  and 
towards  the  river,  the  latter 
affording  no  small  instalment 
towards  the  lining  of  quays 
proposed  from  time  to  time, 
but  never  attempted,  to  assimi- 
late London  with  other  capitals. 
Even  this  realization  of  one  third 
of  King  James's  project  sounds 
wild  and  chimerical,  but  we  men- 
tion it  to  show  a  peculiar  merit 
of  Jones's  great  design,  which  no 
other  perhaps  ever  possessed  in 
such  a  degree. 

In  1620  he  was  appointed  to 

repair  St.  Paul's,  to  which  he 

added  the  Corinthian  portico,  at 

which    critics    have    been    so 

aghast,  though  always  forgetting 

to  show  what  they  would  have 

done  in  its  stead,  to  preserve 

greater  unity  in  the  patched  and 

crazy  fabric.     This  famous  por- 
tico, the  first  in  England,  was 

not  inferior  in  scale  to  the  largest 

of  antiquity,  or  the  masque  of 

the  British  Museum.     It  had 

twelve  columns  in  front,  and 

three  on   the  flanks,  with  no 

pediment,  but  balustrades  and  ^ 

a    statue    over    each    column 

Jones,  however,   was  not,  as 

events  proved,  well  chosen  as 

a  repairer,  having,  perhaps,  of:: 

^1   great   architects,   the   least 

skill  in  construction.     To  this 

we  may  pardy  refer  the  paucity 

of  his  works  now  extant,  though 

he  was  much  employed  on  man- 
sions all  over  the  country.     The  ^.^^  ^ront  or  old  .t.  haul's. 
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chief  remaining  are,  Wilton  House,  Wilts;  the  Grange,  Hants; 
Cashiobury,  Herts ;  and  Gunnersbury,  Middlesex.  In  London, 
besides  what  we  have  mentioned,  and  old  Somerset  Honse,  de- 
stroyed, there  remain,  much  altered,  Lindsay  Honse,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  and  Ashbumham  House  near  Westminster  Abbey.  We 
have  elsewhere  mentioned  the  water-gate  of  York  Stairs,  the  two 
northern  portions  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  the  exteriors  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  Chapel,  Coven t  Garden  Church,  and  the  houses  with  arcades  ad- 
joining it. 

Bein^  both  a  royalist  and  a  catholic,  Jones  felt  heavily  the  troubles 
of  Charles's  reign  and  the  Commonwealth.  In  1640,  nnder  pretence 
of  injury  done  to  a  little  church  abutting  on  the  portico  of  St.  Paul's,  he 
was  mulcted  of  £54i5 ;  and,  though  never  rich,  he  had  recourse  to  bury- 
ing money.  He  died  in  Somerset  House,  in  1652,  his  life  shortened,  it 
is  said,  by  troubles;  though  it  extended  to  eighty  years.  His  tomb  in 
the  church  of  St.  Bennet,  Paul's  Wharf,  disappeared,  like  his  portico, 
in  the  great  fire  fourteen  years  later. 

De  Quincy  observes  of  his  style,  that  it  was  almost  entirely  founded 
on  that  of  Palladio,  but  that  '^  imiter  comme  il  a  su  le  faire,  c'est  ^tre 
toujours  original."  Neither  were  his  works  mimic  Italian,  nor  those 
of  his  master  mimic  Roman.  Yet  they  are  representative  to  a  degree 
exceeding  all  previous  works,  not  indeed  that  the  ornamental  parts 
were  more  useless  and  foreign  to  the  construction  than  in  the  later 
Gothic  and  Tudor,  but  that  they  were  more  cumbrous  and  costly. 
It  would  be  hard  if  he  could  not  make  his  works  more  effective  than 
former  ones,  when  incomparably  more  was  spent  on  effect  and  mere 
superfluity.  As  a  general  rule,  whatever  renders  them  beautiful,  is  a 
sheer  sacrifice  of  use  to  beauty ;  but  this  was  the  fault  of  tbe  use,  not 
the  man  ;  and  it  is  unfair  to  charge  it  on  him  (as  WalpoTe  and 
Cunningham  have  done),  for  the  art  he  practised  did  not  profess  to 
unite  use  with  beauty,  any  more  than  our  present  architecture  does, 
with  its  mimic  buttresses,  gargoyles,  steep  roofs,  or  sham  belfries. 
But  it  did  profess  (which  ours  does  not)  to  represent  whatever  it 
did  represent,  for  the  sake  of  beauty,  not  of  mock  antiquity;  and  to 
regard  use  and  fitness  in  general  form  and  arrangement,  though  not 
in  details.  Strip  a  modem  Gothic  church  of  its  superfluous  mock 
features,  and  where  is  its  beauty  ?  Strip  the  Whitehall  design  of  the 
same,  and  there  remain  the  beauties  of  fitness,  grace,  variety,  and 
unity  in  the  general  form  and  disposition.  These  make  the  differ- 
ence between  the  art  of  the  brazen  age  and  of  the  iron. 

Christophbb  Wrbn,  one  of  the  brightest  exemplars  of  combined 
greatness  and  goodness  that  this  or  any  country  has  produced, 
was  born  in  1632,  at  Knoyle,  a  village  of  which  his  father  was 
rector,  in  the  vale  of  the  Nadder,  west  of  Salisbury.  The  family 
had  for  more  than  a  century  been  singularly  fertile  in  men  of  talent 
or  learning,  the  most  famous  of  whom  was  the  architect's  uncle, 
Dr.  Wren,  Bishop  of  Ely,  almost  a  martyr  to  the  royal  cause,  and 
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impffi>oped  for  twenty  yeaiv  for  bis 

fidelity  thereto.     His  imther,  also,  > 

wttB  Ohapkin  to  Charles  I.,  Dean  off 

Windsor,  and  Registrar  of  the  Order  r 

of  the  Garter.     Christopher  was  his ' 

only  son,  and  so  weak  and  delicate 

in    his  yonth,  that  he  was  reared 

with    difficoltj,    and    educated    at 

hoiDte  by  a  priyate  tutor,  except  a . 

short  preparation  under  Dr.  Busby, 

mX  Westminster,  before  his  admis- 

sion  to  the  University  of  Oxford  in 

his   fourteenth  year.     Even  before 
this,  be  bad  invented  some  curions 
astronomical    and    dialling    instru- 
ments, a  machine  ^  that  shall  plant 
com    equally,   without   want,    and 
without  waste,"  a  ^'pneumatic  machine,"  &c.,  to  which  were  soon 
added  a  **  diplographic  instrument  for  writing  with  two  pens,'*  and 
another  for  writing  in   the  dark,  a  "weather-clock,"  a  "treatise 
on    spherical   trigonometry,  in   a   new  method,"  a  theory  of   the 
planet  Saturn,  and  other  contributions  to  the  fresh  dawn  of  physical 
science,  too  little  remembered  in  her  steady  meridian  blase.     He 
was  the  associate  of  Hooke  in  drawing  his  micrographia,  (or,  as 
one  account  says,  the  ^^  inventor  artis  micrographice,")  and  made  for 
Dr.  Scarborough  the  first  anatomical  models,  as  he  did  also  the  first 
model  of  the  moon  s  surface  ;  and,  in  maturer  years,  the  first  model 
showing  practically  the  optic  action  of  the  eye.     He  became  known 
over  Europe,  both  as  a  mathematician  and  experimentalist,  eyen  be- 
fore the  age  of  eighteen,  at  which  he  was  made  B.A.     Three  years 
later,  he  was  unanimously  elected  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  took 
the  next  degree,  and  was  one  of  that  small  but  choice  band  of  philo- 
sophers who  laid  the  humble  foundation  of  the  Ro3ral  Society.     (See 
the  Article  "Learned  Societies,"  and  "Royal  Society.")     In  1654, 
Erelyn,  no  exaggerator,  speaks  of  him  as  "  that  miracle  of  a  youth," 
and  afterwards,  as  "  that  rare  and  early  prodigy  of  universal  science;'* 
and  about  this  time  he  had  a  very  great,  if  not  the  principal^  share  in 
the  greatest  discorery  or  invention  of  the  time — that  of  atmospheric 
pressure  and  the  barometer*. 

*  OldeDhaig,  a  Saxon  tben  resident  ftt  Oxford,  is  known  to  have  "  betrayed  the 
secrets'*  of  this  scientific  club  to  his  friends  abroad,  who  hare  thus  obtained  the  credit 
of  many 'discoveries  really  belonging  to  this  nation,  and  especially,  it  is  said,  those  of 
the  modest  simple-minded  Wren.  The  fiunous  experiments  of  Otto  Guericke  are 
said  to  hare  emanated  partly  from  this  source ;  and  in  a  register  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1678,  rehiting  to  some  barometric  experiments  on  heighu,  is  this  passage : — **  Here- 
upon it  was  queried,  how  this  experiment  of  the  different  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
came  first  to  be  thought  of;  and  it  was  rekted  that  it  was  first  propounded  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren^  in  order  to  examine  Mons.  Des  Cartes'  hypothesis  whether  the 
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In  1657  he  succeeded  Hooke  in  the  chair  of  Astronomy  in  Gresham 
College,  London;  and  in  1659  he  was  made  Sarilian  Professor  of 
Astronomy  at  Oxford.  In  1660,  when  the  little  society  above  men- 
tioned was  consolidated  under  royal  patronage.  Wren,  by  desire  of 
the  rest,  drew  up  the  speech  to  be  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  restored 
monarch,  made  ready  their  opening  experiments  on  pendulums,  and 
was  desired  to  consider,  with  Dr.  Petty,  the  philosophy  of  shipping, 
and  report  to  them  thereon.  At  this  time  we  hear  of  fifty-three 
inventions,  theories,  or  improvements  by  him,  chiefly  mec&femical, 
but  ranging  through  such  a  variety  of  subjects,  that  it  would  hardly 
be  possible  to  parallel  this  curious  list.  There  is  an  '^  hypothesis 
of  the  moon's  libration,"  and  a  '^  way  of  embroidering  beds,  cheap 
and  fair ;"  **  divers  new  musical  instruments,"  and  "  inventions  for 
making  and  fortifying  havens ;"  "  easier  ways  of  whale-fishing,"  and 
^^  the  best  ways  for  reckoning  time,  way,  and  longitude  at  sea."  We 
believe  a  search  among  his  forgotten  studies  would  astonish  by  the 
number  of  famous  inventions  of  later  days  that  were  present  to  his 
prophetic  mind,  but  in  vain,  because  the  age  was  not  ripe  for  them. 
It  is  singular  that  only  two  of  this  catalogue  refer  to  the  art  that 
afterwards  engrossed  all  his  attention.  We  find  among  the  crowd, 
^^  new  designs  tending  to  strength,  convenience,  and  beauty  in  build- 
ing," and  "  to  build  forts  and  moles  in  the  sea."  A  year  after  this, 
howeyer,  he  was  made  assistant  to  the  office  of  ro3*al  surveyor,  which, 
being  held  by  Denham  the  poet,  appears  to  have  been  merely  nomi- 
nal. In  1663  he  was  ordered  to  repair  St.  Paul's;  and  now 
appeared  the  most  extraordinary  proof  of  his  aptitude  to  learn. 
Never  was  a  subject  learnt  at  once  so  late  in  life,  so  quickly  and 
80  well,  as  building  in  all  its  most  technical  and  practical  branches, 
by  this  wonderful  man. 

In  endeavouring  to  repair  Jones's  unscientific  patchins,  and  the 
original  defects  of  the  crazy  pile,  he  made  a  most  masterly  proposi- 
tion, to  remodel  the  centre  on  the  plan  of  the  octagon  at  Ely,  and  to 
replace  the  thin  weak  tower,  by  a  majestic  dome,  which  would  pro- 
bably have  most  resembled  that  at  Florence.  To  fit  himself,  how- 
ever, for  his  new  office,  he  judged  it  necessary  to  glean  instruction 
abroad,  and  therefore,  in  1665,  proceeded  to  France,  but  (to  the 
great  and  irretrievable  loss  of  our  country)  no  further.  What  his 
geometric  and  constructive  skill  might  have  produced,  if  tempered 
with  the  pure  taste  to  be  drawn  from  the  old  Italian  works,  it  is  im- 
possible to  overrate — we  should  have  had  buildings  eclipsing  all 
others  in  the  modem  world.     But  his  taste,  instead  of  being  refined 

passing  by  of  the  body  of  the  moon  presses  upon  the  air,  and  consequently  also  on 
the  body  of  the  water :  and  that  the  first  trial  thereof  was  made  at  Mr.  Boyle's  cham- 
ber in  Oxford."  Dr.  Derham  also  says  of  the  barometer,  that,  ''  to  do  every  man  jus- 
tice, the  real  use  of  it,  and  the  discovery  that  it  was  the  gravitation  of  the  atmo- 
sphere which  kept  up  the  quicksilver  to  such  a  height,  which  the  learned  abroad, 
particularly  Torricelli,  had  only  before  suspected,  was  first  proved  by  Boyle,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Wren.'' 
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by  the  air  of  Italy,  was  only  corrapted  (in  matters  of  detail)  by  that 
of  France,  where  design  was  then  nearly  at  its  lowest  ebb.  His 
indastry  in  drawing  and  noting  what  he  saw  in  Paris  and  its  neigh* 
bourbood  was  such,  to  judge  from  his  letters,  that  he  talks  of 
bringing  home  "  all  France  upon  paper."  He  frequented  the  works 
at  the  Louvre,  wbere  1000  artisans  were  then  employed,  and  would 
have  "given  his  skin"  for  a  longer  view  of  Bernini's  design  for  its 
completion,  of  which  that  mean  artist,  the  moral  opposite  of  Wren, 
^irouid  only  allow  him  a  five  minutes'  glimpse. 

The  next  year  saw  that  tremendous  catastrophe  which,  sweeping 
off  old  London,  its  dark  alleys,  and  overhanging  plague-harbouring 
wooden  dwellings,  cleared  the  field  on  which  all  this  lifetime  of 
thought  and  observation  was  to  be  concentrated  and  thanklessly 
bestowed.  There  was  no  question  about  the  architect  of  the  new 
city.  Fortunately  for  it,  and  for  us.  Wren  was  not  the  chief,  but 
the  only  architect  of  his  day.  His  design  for  rebuilding  the  400 
acres  of  wasted  town  was  the  most  practical  of  the  few  ever  made 
for  such  a  purpose,  and  equally  removed  from  the  lower  than  animal 
instinct-work  of  American  chequers,  or  the  fairy  dreams  of  Piranesi's 
Campus  Martius.  It  was  no  "  air-drawn  Babylon,"  as  one  of  his 
biographers  calls  it,  though  containing  as  much  thought  and  con- 
trivance as  any.  It  is  observable  that  there  are  no  curved  streets, 
for  though  Wren  could  not,  even  if  the  High  Street  at  Oxford  were 
the  only  example,  be  unaware  of  their  beautiful  effect,  he  thought  it 
too  dearly  bought  by  irregularity  in  every  room.  His  narrowest 
streets  were  to  be  30  ft.,  and  widest  90,  for  he  knew  that  (as  Portland 
Place  shows)  there  is  no  advantage  in  roads  wider  than  we  can  afford 
to  keep  clean  and  in  repair.  The  design,  however,  though  the  most 
humble  that  the  occasion  would  justify,  was  too  great  for  those  who 
dwelt  in  and  could  understand  nothing  but  littleness  added  to  little- 
ness. The  one  golden  opportunity  was  lost,  and  London  rose  again 
the  most  meanly  planned  and  meanly  built  of  cities.  Private  cupi- 
dity triumphed  over  convenience,  health,  and  every  other  public 
good — not  convenience  over  architectural  display,  as  Ralph  most 
strangely  puts  it.  What  convenience  he  could  see  in  the  narrow 
winding  lanes,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 

Wren's  first  architectural  works,  or  those  first  finished,  are  said  to 
have  been  the  old  Custom  House  and  Exchange  (both  burnt  down). 
Temple  Bar,  and  the  Theatre  at  Oxford,  remarkable  for  construction, 
but  not  for  good  taste.  About  the  same  time  (1668)  he  visited  his 
native  valley  to  rescue  from  threatened  ruin — which  he  did  with  per- 
fect success,  and  without  a  touch  of  ^^Restoration*' — that  national 
Parthenon,  that  beauteous  and  unique  monument  of  Young  England's 
own  unborrowed  art,  the  Cathednl  of  Salisbury.  Thus  do  we  owe 
to  the  same  hand  the  present  existence  of  the  two  only  great  and 
uniform  temples  in  Christendom ;  the  only  two,  of  the  largest  class, 
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pennitted,  by  a  special  fayour  to  this  nation,  to  resemble  the  Saviour's 
seamless  robe"*^.  The  same  genius  preseryed  us  one,  and  produced 
us  the  other. 

In  1673,  Sir  Christopher,  as  he  was  now  become,  resigned  hiii 
astronomical  chair,  and  in  1675  laid  the  first  stone  of  his  great  work, 
after  nine  years'  war  against  prejudice  and  parsimony  that,  actually, 
for  no  less  than  two  years  after  the  fire,  would  hear  of  nothing  but  still 
patching  up  the  tottering  ruins.  Most  of  the  ffiy  churches  to  be  re- 
built in  the  city  occupied  him  about  the  same  time,  to  which  were 
added,  in  1682,  the  Military  Hospital  at  Chelsea,  of  which  he  was 
not  merely  the  architect,  but  contriver  of  its  laws,  regulations,  and 
whole  internal  economy,  which  to  this  day  are  esteemed  a  model 
for  similar  establishments.  About  the  same  time  Charles  II.  had  a 
fiincy  to  erect  a  palace  on  the  site  of  that  of  his  remote  Saxon  ances- 
tors, at  Winchester,  but  it  remains,  of  course,  unfinished,  and  unsightly 
from  the  absence  of  the  domes,  and  all  other  designed  appendages.  It 
occupies  a  space  of  about  300  feet  square,  and  in  style  is  very  similar 
to  Chelsea  Hospital.  Another  abortive  project  of  the  same  monarch, 
for  which  he  made  a  gorgeous  design,  vtras  a  circular  domed  mauso- 
leum to  Charles  I.t  With  such  an  unparalleled  amount  of  work  on 
his  hands,  we  cannot  wonder  that,  in  1684,  Wren  resigned  the 
Presidency  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which,  from  its  infancy,  he  had 
been  the  chief,  often  the  only,  working  member.  Till  then,  the  care 
of  all  the  public  buildings  rising  in  the  new  city,  and  the  greatest  in 
the  provinces,  did  not  prevent  his  supplying  that  body  with  nearly 
all  the  matter  they  received  in  pure  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  the 
laws  of  motion  ^with  nearly  all  that  rose  above  mere  curious  trifling, 
and  that  paved  the  way  or  received  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
coming  Newton,  a  name  greater  than  that  of  his  precursor  in  one  respect, 
but  not  greater  in  breadth  of  genius,  activity,  or  moral  excellence. 

The  disinterestedness  of  Wren  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Jones. 
His  greatest  failing  was  said  to  be  his  inability  to  enrich  himself;  and 
if  success  in  an  art  is  to  be  measured  by  the  gain  it  brings  the  artist, 
he  little  deserved  the  place  fame  has  assigned  him,  for  never  were 
the  most  paltry  designer's  labours  sold  so  cheaply  as  his.     His  remu- 

*  Thia  ezpretrion,  used  by  Bartholomew  with  reference  to  St  Paul's  aloDe,  applies 
equally  to  the  Early  English  cathedial.  Its  central  feature  is  not  so  different  in  style 
finm  the  rest,  as  the  corresponding  part  of  St.  PauVs  from  its  other  parts  \  and  has 
the  advantage  of  differing  in  the  right  direction,  the  less  simple  style  coming  mbou 
the  more  simple,  instead  of  the  rererse.  The  only  great  foreign  church  comparable 
with  these  for  unity,  is  probably  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa,  &r  inferior  to  either  as  a  work 
of  art  The  rarity  of  this  excellence,  even  in  churches  of  far  smaller  dimensions,  is 
very  remarkable. 

f  The  abandonment  of  this  design  cannot  be  regretted,  as  it  was  to  have  occupied 
the  site  of  a  work  of  the  silver  age  of  art,  late  indeed,  but  singularly  fine  and  pure 
for  its  age,  the  small  chapel  east  of  St  Qeorge's  at  Windsor,  commonly  called  the 
Tomb*  house. 
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Deration  for  ibe  whole  contrivance  and  superintendence  of  St.  Paul's,  in 
which  he  seems  to  haTe  had  only  one  assistant,  was  a  salary  of  £200 
per  annum,  one  half  reserved  till  the  completion  of  the  work,  as  an 
incentive  to  diligence.  For  all  the  other  fifty  churches  he  had  £100 
per  annum.  It  must  be  remembered  he  was  the  only  man  in  England 
capable  of  doing  these  things,  and  that  the  relatiye  yalue  of  money 
and  other  commodities  was  nearly  the  same  then  as  now. 

At  the  peaceful  revolution  in  1688  the  fabric  of  St.  Paul's  seems 
to  baye  reached  the  level  of  the  aisle  roofing,  so  that  it  was  much  too 
late  to  rectify  any  of  the  injurious  modifications  of  plan  required  to 
suit  the  Tiews  of  the  deposed  monarch.  William  and  Mary  employed 
Wren  on  the  classical  parts  of  Hampton  Court,  but  their  Dutch  taste 
and  crotchets  so  infiuenced  this  work  that  it  is  unfair  to  regard  the 
design  &8  his.  For  them  he  also  commenced,  in  1696,  the  southern 
poTtiona  of  Greenwich,  now  first  made  a  hospital,  and  to  this,  his 
second  greatest  work,  that  he  might  share  in  the  charity,  he  gave  all 
bia  aenrices  gratuitously. 

About  this  time  he  ceased  to  be  the  ofily  English  architect,  his  pupil, 
Hawkeemoor,  and  Vanbmgh,  Oibbs,  Archer,  and  some  others  having 
arisen,  to  show  in  the  fifty  new  chnrches  ordered  for  the  metropolis  in 
Qoeen  Anne's  reign,  the  wonderfully  rapid  decline  of  taste  in  the 
nation  at  large,  and  of  every  kind  of  skill  in  the  artists,  among  whose 
increasing  numbers  it  seemed  to  be  divided  ad  infinitum.     In  1710, 
be  laid  the  last  stone  of  St.  Paul's,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight ;  and, 
up  to  this  time,  seems  never  to  have  had  an  enemy.     The  anonymous 
pamplets  that  now  appeared  respecting  his  ^^  frauds  and  abuses,"  he 
thought  fit  to  answer,  though  to  us  at  a  distance  they  dwindle  into  their 
trtie   insignificBnce,  and  contain  their  own  reftitation.     The  final 
«bamefal  neglect  of  this  great  man,  however,  beean  with  the  accession 
of  Qeorge  I.,  soon  after  which  he  was  actually  degraded  from  the 
office  he  had  filled  for  half  a  century  as  none  else  ever  filled  it,  to 
make  way  for  a  glib  pretender,  whose  utter  incompetency  required  his 
almost  immediate  exchange  for  another  of  the  same  stamp.    Classical 
antiquity,  however,  affoi^s  parallels  to  the  treatment  of  this  rare 
ornament  and  benefactor  of  his  country,  whose  too  long  life,  it  has 
been  well  observed,  enriched  the  reigns  of  many  princes,  and  disgraced 
the  last  of  them.     From  the  age  of  thirteen  to  that  of  eighty-six,  we 
search  his  memoirs  in  vain  for  any  interval  of  time  devoted  to  self, 
and  even  now,  from  his  retirement  at  Hampton  Court,  the  helpless 
old  man  was  carried  to  see  and  superintend  his  last  and  only  unsuc- 
cessful work,  the  west  front  of  Westminster  Abbey,  of  which  it  is  too 
often  forgotten  that  he  did  not  live  to  direct  the  upper  and  more  ob- 
jectionabTe  parts.     At  length,  in  1723,  he  gently  sunk  and  expired 
without  illness  or  pain,  and  was  buried  under  his  own  great  work,  where, 
^ntb  a  justice  most  rare  in  such  matters,  his  memory  is  celebrated  by 
*u  epitaph,  one  of  the  truest  and  noblest  ever  graven,  one  in  the  very 
^••te  be  would  himself  have  admired,  and  of  which  the  only  fault  is 
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its  not  appealiDg  to  the  eyes  and  arousing  the  emulation  of  (tU  his 
countrymen  hy  using  a  tongue  common  to  them  all. 

BENEATH   IS  LAID 

THIS  chubch's  and  city's  BUILDBB, 
CHRISTOPHER  WREN, 

WHO  LIVED  ABOVE   NINETY    YEABS, 

NOT   FOB   HIMSELF,   BUT   FOB   THE   PUBLIC   GOOD. 

BEADEB,   IF   YOU    SEEK   HIS   MONUMENT, 

LOOK   ABOUND. 

While  the  general  character  of  this  great  hat  most  modest  man 
seems  one  of  the  most  spotless  hrilliancy  that  history  affords,  his 
qualities  as  an  artist  were  just  those  which  his  peculiar  and  imperfect 
culture  for  that  vocation  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  with  one  remark- 
ahle  exception.  It  might  he  supposed  that  a  self-taught  and  late- 
taught  architect,  and  one  of  unequalled  general  learning  and  classic 
polish,  would  he  deficient  (as  Jones  undouhtedly  was)  in  the  practical 
constructive  skill  commonly  supposed  to  he  hest  learnt  hy  early 
association  with  operatives.  But  this  was  the  very  point  in  which 
Wren  especially  excelled.  He  realized  the  demand  of  the  obsolete 
i^Titer  quoted  by  Vitruvius,  that  an  architect  should  understand 
the  business  of  each  artisan  more  deeply  than  the  artisan  under- 
stands it  himself.  He  knew  more  of  carpentry  than  any  of  his  car- 
penters, and  more  of  masonry  than  any  of  his  masons.  He  trium- 
phantly refuted  the  vulgar  notions  about ''  rising  from  the  ranks,"  for, 
instead  of  rising,  he  descended  from  higher  pursuits  to  that  of  build- 
ing,—descended  from  theory  to  practice,  and  there  incomparably 
excelled  all  our  '^  practical  men,"  with  their  own  weapons  on  their 
own  ground.  There  is  no  bench-sprung  architect,  who,  in  this  prac- 
tical branch  of  his  art,  has  ever  passed  mediocrity ;  to  let  alone  all 
comparison  with  this  most  theoretic,  yet  most  practical  of  builders. 
He  is  the  champion  of  science  agiunst  "  rule  of  thumb."  The  other 
excellence  in  which  he  has  never  been  approached  by  any  other 
modem,  is  just  what  his  inventive  turn  and  geometric  culture  might 
have  led  us  to  expect,  variety  and  novelty  of  geometric  combina- 
tions. In  this  he  resembled  the  Arab  architects,  in  constructive 
science  the  Oothic,  in  decorative  style  the  Classic;  thus  uniting 
something  of  each  of  the  three  great  schools  of  this  art,  but  some- 
thing excellent  of  the  two  former  alone.  Decoration  was  his  great 
defect,  his  details  being  always  in  a  faulty  taste,  his  general  decorative 
design  mostly  still  worse.  With  one  splendid  exception,  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's,  it  is  nearly  always  frittered,  crowded,  or  deficient  in  shadow; 
Bomedmes  all  three ;  and  none  ever  pushed  further  the  English  false 
taste  for  shallowness  of  relief. 

At  a  time,  however,  when  there  is  much  said  about  progrem&n 
and  retrogression  in  architecture,  it  is  worth  remarking  that  Wren 
was  the  most  retrogressive  artist  we  have  ever  had,  at  least  since 
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the  Gothic  times;  for  none  ever  straggled  so  hard  as  he  did  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  time,  and  move  contrary  to  the  uniTersal 
tendency  of  modem  art,  by  rendering  bis  works  le$$  representative 
tban  preriotis  ones,  instead  of  more  so.  He  so  far  succeeded  that, 
m  the  absence  of  history,  we  should  take  his  works  to  be  older 
dzan  those  of  Jones;  because  they  are  more  real,  have  more  union  of 
itilitv  with  beauty,  less  pretence,  less  sham  construction,  and  less 
fxpenditure  wholly  for  effect.  These  changes  we  hold  to  be  truly 
-netrograde,  and  Wren  our  last  truly  retrograde  architect. 

Wii-LiAM  Chambers,  the  kst  of     - - 

the  Anglo-Italian   school  of  archi- 
tects, and  the  English  systematizer 
of    this    art,    was    the    son    of   a  | 
Scotch  merchant,  and  bom  at  Stock- 
holm  in   1726.     Two  years  after- 1 
wards  his  father  returned  to  Britain, 
ind   settled  at  Ripon.     The  young  ji 
architect's  only  education  was  at  the  I 
school  of  that  town,  till,  at  the  age  I 
of  16,   he  was  sent  as  supercargo 
in   a  Swedish  vessel  proceeding  to  I. 
China.    Having  a  talent  for  drawing,  j 
be  brought  home  numerous  sketches  I 
of  the  singular  architecture  and  gar-  ^ 
dening  of  that  country,  which  were 
engraved  and  published.    It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  abandoned  commerce  for  the  study  of  architecture  imme- 
diately on  his  return  from  this  voyage,  or  went  on  a  second.     In  either 
case,  his  skill  in  drawing  seems  to  have  been  thought  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  new  pursuit,  and,  about  the  age  of  22,  he  proceeded  to  Italy  to 
examine  and  imbibe  the  taste  of  the  antique  works  and  of  the  early 
revivers  of  classic  art,  as  well  as  to  measure  and  draw  them,  a  step  very 
necessary  then  in  the  absence  of  engraved  collections  (but  not  so  neces- 
sary as  the  former).     He  is  said  to  have  combined  the  excellences  of 
Michael  Angelo,  Sangallo,  Vignok,  Palladio,  Scammozzi,  and  other 
Roman  and  Venetian  masters  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries ; 
but  we  believe  this  really  means  nothing  more  than  that  he  avoided 
the  most  glaring  defects  peculiar  to  each,  especially  in  matters  of  detail, 
which  were  his  forte ;  while,  in  general  design,  he  cannot  be  placed 
beside  any  one  of  those  masters.     He  also  examined  the  best  works 
of  the  French  architects — to  one  of  whom,  Perrault,  his  own  style 
bears  considerable  resemblance,  probably  from  having  been  formed 
much  in  the  same  way — and  he  studied  under  Clerisseau  at  Paris. 
Poverty  is  said  to  have  finally  driven  him  home,  but  he  then  soon 
obtained,  through  a  friend  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  the  situation  of  tutor 
in  architecture  to  the  Prince,  afterwards  George  III.,  who,  on  his 
accession,  made  him  royal  architect 
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His  first  and  one  of  his  best  works  was  the  yilla  of  Roehampton, 
near  Richmond.     Others  are  scattered  oyer  the  coantry,  bat  the 
greatest,  and  that  which  fully  exemplifies  his  general  taste,  is  Somerset- 
house,  London,  begun  in  1776.     Early  in  his  career,  he  had  published 
two  works  singularly  opposite  in  character  and  tendency.     "  Detdgns 
for  Chinese  Buildings,    which  were  soon  deservedly  for<;otten,  and 
*^  A  Treatise  on  the  Decorative  Part  of  Civil  Architecture,"  which  has 
ever  since  been  a  standard  text-book  to  the  architects  of  this  country  ; 
being  the  only  original  one  in  onr  language  on  the  plan  of  those  of 
Vignola,  Palladio,  Perrault,  &c.     It  seems  hardly  credible,  that  while 
laying  down  the  law  in  such  a  purist  and  systematic  manner,  he  should 
be  actually  engaged  on  the  most  anti-classic  work  of  converting  Kew 
Park  into  a  Chinese  garden,  for  the  Princess  of  Wales,  which   he 
finished  in  1765.     In  1768,  he  was  made  Surveyor-General;  and 
soon  after  helped  to  found  the  Royal  Academy.      In  1771  he  was 
knighted  by  the  King  of  Sweden;  and,  a  little  later,  he  published  a 
'*  Dissertation  on  Oriental  Gardening,"  remarkable  for  its  pompous 
style;  which  called  forth  anonymously  (it  is  said  from  Walpole), 
^^  An  Heroic  Epistle,"  and  other  satires,  on  the  Knight  of  the  Polar 
Star.     These  finally  turned  the  tide  of  taste  against  the  Celestial 
Empire;  but  could  not  stop  the  headlong  plunge  of  building  art 
into  its  ultimate  phase  of  supposed  liberty  and  real  slavery  to  fashion, 
novelty  hunting,  and  the  extreme  of  mere  representation.     Having 
lived  to  see  the  commencement  of  this  new  era;  and  to  see  his  own 
chief  work  the  last  of  its  class,  and,  with  all  its  inferiority  to  those 
of  his  predecessors,  unlikely  to  be  rivalled  by  anything  producible 
under  the  new  system;  this  artist  died  of  asthma  in  1796,  and  has  a 
memorial,  in  what  may  be  called  the  artists'  comer  of  Westminster 
Abbey. 

ALMSHOUSBS. 

Almsrousjbs,  in  which  aged  men  and  women  are  lodged  and  in 
most  x>f  them  pensioned,  are  peculiar  to  England.  They  exist  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  and  about  the  metropolis.  Their  origin  is  of 
an  early  date,  and  a  considerable  accession  of  them  for  the  retirement 
of  decayed  persons  belonging  to  the  principal  London  trades,  have 
of  late  been  endowed  and  located  in  the  villages  near  London. 
The  establishment  and  purpose  of  these  benevolent  institutions 
have  emanated  from  the  truly  Christian  spirit  of  pious  persons. 
The  stranger  may  be  compensated  by  a  walk  from  Whitecbapel 
Church:  in  the  Mile  End  Road,  by  proceeding  eastward,  he  will 
first  come  upon  almshouses,  endowed  1698,  by  Mr.  John  Pemel, 
citizen  and  draper;  a  similar  endowment,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Newbury,  citizen  and  skinner,  1690;  almshouses  wherein  reside 
decayed  masters  and  commanders  of  ships,  or  the  widows  of  such, 
erected  by  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  Honse,  1695.      In  this 
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establishment  of  the  Trinity  Hoase,   there  are  thirty  hoases,  meet 
eonTenicnt  and  pleasant,  with  kitchen  and  outward  entrances  to  the 
nme;  these  quaint  little  houses  are  said  to  he  from  the  designs  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.     There  is  a  chapel  at  the  extremity  of  the 
groand,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  green  is  a  statue  to  the  memory 
of  Captain  Robert  Sandes,  who  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  to  this 
establishment.       The  Vintners'  almshouses,  founded  and  supported 
by  the  Vintners*  Company,  in  the  Ward  of  Vintry,   1357,  erected 
and  established  liere  after  the  fire  of  London,  1676.     Almshouses 
founded  by  Francis  Bancroft,  Esq.  (grandson  of  Archbishop  Ban- 
croft), who  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money,  and  died  March  19,  1728; 
patrons  and  trustees  the  Drapers'  Company,  who,  in  1729  built  the 
cbapel  and  school  and  twenty-four  almshouses,  and  in  1803  built  a 
dormitory  for   100  boys,  and  again,  in  1832,  built  four  additional 
ones ;  these  houses,  with  one  story  above  the  ground  floor,  are  most 
convenient  and  neat,  faced  with  red  brick.     The  almshouses,  the  gift 
of  Captain  Cooke,  1733,  for  poor  seamen  and  their  wives;  there  are 
only  four  houses,  apparently  less  exteriorly  neat.     Crossing  the  street 
approaching  to  Old  Stratford  Church,  are  almshouses  for  poor  sail- 
makers;  Mr.  John  Edmonson  left  an  estate  to  the  Drapers'  Com- 
pany, who  built  a  chapel  and  sixteen  almshouses,  date  1706.     In  the 
same  avenue  are  ei^ht  almshouses,  four  for  each  of  the  poor  of  Bow 
and  Stratford.     Still  further  east,  on  the  same  side,  are  almshouses 
bearing  date  1744,  endowed  under  the  will  of  JMrs.  Mary  Bo  wry,  for 
poor  seamen  and  their  widows,  of  Ratcliffe,  Poplar,  &c.    Also,  in  the 
Whitechapel  Road,  the  almshouses  established  in  1558,  by  William 
Megg,  further  endowed  by  Benjamin  Goodwin,  1767.     These  nine 
separate  endowments  are  all  embraced  within  the  mile,  on  a  great 
public  road  on  the  Middlesex  side,  approaching  the  county  of  Essex, 
within  ti¥0  miles  of  Aldgate.     Those  of  the  Trinity  Company,  and 
Bancroft,  are  particularly  interesting  objects,  and  worthy  of  a  visit. 
The  almshouses  of  more  recent  erection  are,  for  th^  most  part,  well 
and  pleasantly  placed,  and  extremely  well  designed,  principally  of 
the  styles  Early  English  and  Gothic,  giving  them  an  indigenous, 
consistent,  and  picturesque  representations  suitable  to  English  scenery 
and  English  habits.     The  following  is  a  short  account  of  them,  as 
near  as  can  with  authenticity  be  collected : — 

1.  AUeyn's,  Lamb's  Alley,  Bishopsgate  Street,  foimded  in  1614,  by  Bdward 
AUeyn,  for  ten  men  and  women,  each  to  have  21.  per  year. — 2.  Also,  in  Park  Street, 
Borough  Market,  ten  houses  for  the  same  number,  each  to  have  6d.  per  week,  and, 
every  other  year,  a  coat  or  gown. — 8.  Ayre's  Almshouses,  White's  Alley,  Coleman 
Street,  founded,  in  1617,  by  Christopher  Ayre ;  in  the  gift  of  the  Leathersellers* 
Company,  for  six  poor  men.— 4.  Susannah  Amyas's  Almshouses  for  eight  poor  persons, 
in  Qeoige  Yard,  Old  Street — 6.  Armourers'  and  Braziers'  Almshouses,  for  the  poor  of 
the  company,  in  Britannia  Place,  Bishopsgate  Without,  founded  1554,  by  Lady 
Bliiabeth  Morrice. — 6.  Mrs.  Allan  Badger's  Almshouses,  Hoxton  Old  Town,  founded  in 
1698,  for  six  women,  who  are  allowed  20s,  per  year. — 7.  Bancroft's,  as  before  stated. 
— 8.  Ker.  Mr.  Basemere's  Almshouses,  Hoxton,  founded  1701,  for  eight  women. — 9. 
Bethnal  Qteen  Almshouses,  founded  by  Thomas  Parmettier,  in  1722,  maintaining 
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six  men,  provided  with  coals,  and  61.  annually ;  fifty  boys  are  educated  also,  and 
supplied  with  shoes,  stockings,  and  books. — 10.  Charles  Boone*s  Almshouses,  founded 
in  1628,  for  six  persons,  a  schoolmistress,  and  schoolhouse,  at  Lee,  Black  heath;  in 
the  gift  of  the  Merchant  Tailors'  Company. — 11.  Boot  and  Shoe  Makers*  Almshouses, 
erected  recently  by  that  society,  at  Mortlake,  in  Surrey,  John  Turner,  architect,  for 
the  reception  of  twenty-fire  inmates.  The  centre  part  of  the  building  has  two 
towers ;  on  the  first  floor  is  a  committee  room,  with  an  open  roof.  It  is  a  red  brick 
and  Bath  stone  building.  The  accommodation  for  the  present  is  for  fifteen  persons 
(see  riew). — 12.  Bromley  Almshouses,  or  Bromley  College,  at  Bromley,  in  Kent, 
is  for  forty  widows  of  clergjrmen,  who  receive  each  38/.  yearly,  and  other  allowances. 
— 18.  Nicholas  Butler's  Almshouses,  Little  Chapel  Street,  Westminster,  founded  1675, 
for  two  men  and  their  wires. — 14.  Bakers'  Company's  Almshouses,  at  Hackney. — 16. 
Brewers'  Almshouses,  Oxford  Street,  Whitechapel  Road,  for  the  poor  of  that  com- 
pany.— 16.  Mrs.  Bowrv's  Almshouses,  as  before  written. — 17.  Butchers'  Almshouses, 
at  Walham  Qreen,  Fulham. — 18.  Camden  and  Kentish  Town  Almshouses,  Little 
Randolph  Street,  Camden  Town,  for  twenty-four  aged  and  deserving  women.  ~  19. 
L.  Camp's  Almshouses,  1612,  for  six  persons  of  the  parish  of  AUh^lows,  London 
Wall,  and  twelve  persons  in  houses  at  Bamet. — 20.  Curon's  Almshouses,  Vauxhall, 
founded  1622,  by  Noel  Baron  of  Curon,  Dutch  ambassador,  for  seven  women  of  the 
parish  of  Lambeth,  of  60  and  above  years  of  age. — 21.  Capt.  Cooke's  Almshouses^  as 
before  stated. — 22.  Coopers'  Almshouses,  Schoolhouse  Lane,  Ratcliff,  founded  in  1616, 
by  Tobias  Wood,  for  six  persons. — 23.  Case's  Almshouses,  Park  Street,  Southwark, 
founded  in  1584,  for  sixteen  men  and  women,  by  Thomas  Case. — 24.  Cutlers'  Alms- 
houses, Ball's  Pond  Road,  Islington,  twelve  houses  for  twenty-four  inmates  for  the 
poor  of  that  company. — 25.  Mrs.  Davis's  Almshouses,  Queen's- Head  Lane,  Islington, 
endowed  1793,  for  eight  widows. — 26.  Drapers'  Almshouses,  or  Queen  Elisabeth's 
College,  founded  in  1576,  at  Lewisham  Road,  Greenwich,  by  William  Lambarde,  the 
antiquary  of  Kent  There  are  twenty  dwellings,  with  gardens,  and  the  inmates  re- 
ceive 15/.  each  yearly. — 27.  Dulwich  Almshouses,  Bath  Street,  St.  Luke's,  founded  by 
Edward  AUeyn,  for  ten  women  and  men ;  the  first  brick  was  laid  by  the  founder 
himself;  each  inmate  is  provided  with  6d.  per  week,  and,  every  other  year,  a  coat 
or  a  gown.-  28.  Dutch  Almshouses,  Crown  Street,  Fiosbury,  endowed  by  wealthy 
Dutch  merchants  at  different  periods,  a  handsome  and  commodious  building  for 
twenty  inmates  of  above  60  years  of  age ;  fourteen  tenements  are  for  the  poor  of  the 
Dutch  in  Austin  Friars ;  and  each  have  a  pension  of  8«.  weekly.  This  endowment  is 
derived  from  property  at  Highgate,  Hammersmith,  &c ;  one  of  the  testators  was 
Egbert  Gent,  of  Overyssel,  Holland,  who  died  at  Highgate,  1783.— 29.  Dyers'  Alms- 
houses, City  Road,  erected  by  the  company,  in  1755,  for  sixteen  of  their  poor.— 30. 
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Tht  mM  eonpny  hftve  Almahooiet  for  ten  iimialct  in  St  John  Hinai,  SpitalfieUf. — 
31.  Ba0l  In^Abnihoofet,  Poplar,  estabUfhed  at  tlio  giantinf  of  the  firitehartflr  in  the 
nik  ceataacj,  for  widowg  of  nates  and  wamen  dying  in  thetf  lenrico.    The  hnilding 
caaaau  of  two  qnadranplet ;  retideneei  for  thirtj-nine  penons,  receiving  each  from 
M.  to  102.  per  annum,  with  eoalf  and  meat  in  the  winter.    An  npper  iqoare  coniiita 
of  eiglitecn  honeee,  with  gaidene,  for  the  widowa  of  cantaina,  reeeiTing  penaioni 
rmrjiag  from  80/.  to  80/.  yearly.     Sir  Chariee  Cotterell  likewiie  bequeathed  an 
csdowment  for  lix  nilon'  widows. — 82.  John  Bdmondion's  Almshouses,  as  befero 
elated. — 88.  Bdward  Edwards's  Almshouses,  in  Church  Street,  Blackfriars,  for  decayed 
hoaaekeepers  or  widows  of  that  parish. — 34.  Emanuel  Almshouses,  in  James  Street, 
Westminster,  firanded  by  Lady  Dacre,  in  1594,  for  decayed  perMos  of  St  John's 
pariab,  Westminster.    The  estate,  Brainbinton,  in  Toriuhire,  yieldinir  now  8000/.,  !• 
appropriated  to  this  charity.— 85.  Fishmongers'  Almshouses,  or  St  reter's  Hospital, 
were  eztenuTe  buildings  at  Newington,  for  the  poor  of  the  company  abore  60  yean 
of  age,  founded  in  the  time  of  James  I.     These  houses  haTe  been  pulled  down,  and 
are  reonistructed  in  the  Tudor  style,  occupying  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  about 
255  ft.  by  285  ft.,  the  fourth  side  opening  towards  the  south,  and  upon  the  high 
road  at  Wandsworth,  costing  about  25,000/.    Others  are  houses  in  distant  parts.— 
35.  Fmnewoik'knitters'  Akashonses,  Kingsland  Road,  for  twelre  poor  freemen. — 
37.  French  Protestant  Almshouses,  founded  in  1788,  in  Spitalfields,  for  supplying 
poor  French  Flrotestants  with  soup,  meat,  and  bread. — 88.  Also  in  Bbck  Baglo 
Street^  giving  residence  and  allowance  to  forty-fire  poor  men  and  women. — 89. 
Likewise  for  poor  French  Protestants  and  their  descendants,  in  Bath  Street^  City 
Bond,  was  founded  in  1718.    It  is  one  of  the  relics  of  tho  great  emigration  after 
the  rerocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes ;  at  one  time  no  less  than  280  refogees  were 
sheltered  in  it,  but  the  number  of  inmates  is  now  54.— 40.  Fuller's,  Mile  End 
Bond,  founded  by  Judge  Fuller,  1502,  for  twelre  ancient  poor  men  of  Stepney.^ 
41.  Also  others  in  Old  Qloucester  Street,  Hoxton,  for  twehe  ^oor  women.-— 42. 
Free  Watermen  and  Lightermen's  Almshouses,  in  Surrey,  established  in  1889,  for 
aizty  inmates.-^8.  Oirdlers'  Almshouses,  Bath  Street,  Old  Street  Bead,  founded 
by  Qeoige  Palyn,  in  1609,  for  six  poor  members  of  the  company. — 44.  Qoldsmiths' 
Almahousea,  founded  1708,  by  B.  Morell,  for  six  aged  liverymen,  who  leceiTe  21/. 
annually,  two  chaldron  of  coals,  and  a  new  gown  of  the  value  of  2/  10«.<^5.  Also 
one  at  Woolwich,  endowed  by  Sir  Martin  Bowes,  1565,  for  fire  poor  widowi^ 
pariahioners  of  Woolwich,  who  receiTo  25/.  per  annum,  besides  coals. — 46.  Alms- 
bouses  at  Acton,  founded   by  John  Perryn,  rebuilt  in  1812.— 47.   Graham's, 
founded  in  1686,  in  Crown  Street,  Soho,  for  clergymen's  widows  or  unmarried 
daughters.— 48.  Gresham's,  City  Green  Yard,  Whitecross  Street,  founded  by  Sir 
Thmnaa  Gresham,  in  1575,  for  eight  poor  persons. — 49.  Haberdashers*  Almshouses, 
founded  by  Bobert  Aske,  Esq.,  in  1692,  Pitfield  Street,  Hoxton,  by  bequest  of 
81,905/L,  for  twenty  poor  men  of  the  company,  each  to  be  allowed  80/.  per  annum ; 
and  for  twenty  boys,  to  be  maintained,  clothed,  and  educated,  as  much  as  would 
cost  20/.  each.— 50.  Harmar's  Almshouses,  founded  in  1713,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Har- 
mar,  for  twehe  nngle  men  and  women. — 51.  Heath's  Almshouses,  Frog  Lane,  Tib- 
berUm  Square,  Islugton,  and  at  Monkwell  Street,  City,  founded  by  John  Heath, 
1648,fortenfreemen  of  the  Clothworkers' Company.— 52.  Henry  (King)  the  Seventh's 
Almshouses,  Little  Almonry,  Westminster. — ^58.  Hill's  Almshouses,  Old  Bochester 
Bow,  Tothill  Fields,  founded  in  1708,  by  Emery  Hill,  for  six  men  end  their  wires, 
and  six  poor  widows. — 54.  Also,  he  founded  houses  for  three  men  and  their  wivesy 
in  Petty  France,  Westminster.— 55.  Bot.  Bowland  Hill's  Ahnshouses,  in  Surrey. — 
56.  Hinton's  Almshouses,  Plough  Alley,  Barbican,  founded  in  1732,  by  Mrs.  Alice 
Hinton,  for  twelre  widows  of  the  parish  of  Cripplegate. — 57.  Hollcs's  Almshouses, 
Curtain  Bead. — 58.  Holles's  Almshouses,  Great  St  Helen's,  founded  in  1589,  by 
Lady  Holies  and  Mrs.  Alice  Smith,  for  six  men  and  women. — 59.  Hopton's  Alms- 
bouses.  Green  Walk,  Christchureh,  founded  in  1780,  for  twenty-six  poor  men  who 
hare  been  housekeepers,  with  10/.  and  a  chaldron  of  coals  annually  to  each. — 60. 
Almshousei  at  Nortbfleet,  just  founded  by  Mr.  Huggens,  a  merchant  of  large  foi^ 
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tuns,  who  luui^pproprUted  rery  bandgoma  apartmepU  Ibr  unfortquata  gentkfi>lki, 
ftUowance  1/.  per  week. — 61.  Je&ry'g  Almtboiuee,  KmgsUnd  Boad,  fbimded  1708, 
by  Sir  Rob^  Jefiery;  fourteen  houef,  with  a  cbapel  in  the  ceotire,  for  fifty-tiv 
penom  of  the  Inmmongen'  Companv.— 4^2.  Jadd'f  Almihoiuei,  founded  by  Sir 
Andrew  Jydd,  in  Id^l,  for  eiz  men  of  the  Skinners'  Company. — ^63.  Leatheneljeri' 
Aimsboniei,  Olark's  Flaoe,  Biahopigate  Street,  founded  by  John  Haslewood,  in  IM, 
&r  foor  men  and  three  women,  decayed  merchants  of  that  fonjpeny. — Q4,  AUo,  by 
ChrlitoDber  Lyre,  in  White's  Allej,  1617,  for  six  men  and  their  wives. — 65.  And 
Eobert  Sogers,  in  Hart  Street,  Cnpplegate,  founded  in  1612,  for  si^  men  and  their 
wives. — 66.  London  Almshouses,  Park  Hill,  Brixton,  built  in  1882,  to  commemorate 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  for  freemen  electors  of  London  and  their  wives.^'67. 
Lumley's,  City  Eoad,  founde4  by  Lady  Lumley,  in  1672,  for  six  persons.— 78. 
Megg's,  Whiteohapel  Road,  founded  in  1658,  for  the  support  of  twelvo  widows,  up 
before  said. — 69.  Melbourne's,  Grutched  Friars,  founded  in  1535,  by  Sir  John  Uel* 
bouma,  for  thirteen  women.  —  70.  Mercers'  Company  are  invested  with  several 
almshouses. — 71.  Merchant  Taybrs'  Company  are  inrested  with  almshouaes  in  Princes 
Street,  Rosemary  Lane,  for  twenty-six  widows,  —  72.  On  Towar  ilill,  founded 
by  Richard  Hills,  for  twenty-six  widows ;  and  since  erected  new  almshouses  a(  Lee, 
in  Kent,  at  a  cost  of  9480/.,  increasiDg  the  number  to  nearly  fisrty.— 73.  Lady 
Hair's  Almshouses,  Stepney  Church  ToM,  for  twelve  widows,  each  to  receira  12/, 
per  annum. — 7^.  Morden  Collie,  Blackheath,  founded  by  Sir  John  Morden,  1695, 
£i»r  decayed  merchants.  The  founder  demised,  at  the  death  of  his  lady,  the  whole 
of  his  estate  to  this  institution.  An  allowance  is  made  of  72/.  a  year,  with  coals, 
candles,  washing,  bath,  medical  and  clerical  attendance.  The  chapel  has  some  wood 
aarnug  by  Grindlay  Gibbons. — 75.  Monox's  Almshouses,  Walthamstow^  founded 
1686,  by  George  Monox,  Alderman,  for  eight  men  and  fire  women,  with  a  school- 
house,  luid  apartments  for  children. — ^76.  Mr.  Lewis  Newbury's  Almshouses,  1690, 
as  before  stated. — 77.  Norfolk  Almshouses,  or  Trinity  Hospitd,  near  the  Waterside, 
Greenwich,  an  old  Elizabethan  building,  founded  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Northampton, 
in  1618.  The  Mercers*  Company  are  the  trustees;  the  revenue  of  whidi  is  about 
1200/.  per  annum. — 78.  Owen's  Almshouses,  Goswell  Street  Road,  founded  bv  Lady 
Owen,  in  1609,  for  thirteen  women. — 79.  Overman's  Almshouses,  South wark, 
£>unded  by  }1tb,  Alice  Shaw  Overman,  of  Newington,  foT  eight  single  women,  1/. 
per  month,  and  10s»  each  on  New- Tear's- D^. — 80.  Packington's,  Whitefriars, 
founded  by  Lady  Ann  Packington,  1560,  for  eight  womeo. — 81.  Palmer's,  West- 
minster, founded  in  1654,  by  the  Rev.  James  ralmer,  for  twelve  persons,  and  a 
achool  for  twenty  boys. — 82.  Parish  Clerks'  Almshouses,  at  CamberwcU. — 83. 
Pemel's,  founded  1698,  as  before  stated. — 84.  Poulterers  and  Fishmongers'  Alms- 
houses, a  very  elegant  structure  in  the  Green  Lanes,  Sonthgate. — 85.  Rogers's 
Almshouses,  Hart  Street,  Wood  Street,  founded,  in  1612,  by  the  will  of  Robert 
Rogers,  pension  4/.  per  annum. — 86.  Printers'  Almshouses,  Wood  Gremi,  Totten- 
ham, at  a  cost  of  1750/.,  a  handsome  building. — 87.  Rippon's  Almshouses,  New 
Park  Street,  South wark.— 88.  Salters',  Monkwdl  Street,  founded  in  1775,  by  Sir 
Ambrose  Nicholas,  for  seven  men  and  five  widows. — 89.  St  Bcnet's  Almshouses, 
Peter^s  Hill,  Doctor's  Commons.  —  90.  St.  Clement  Danes,  Foregata  Street,  St 
Clement's. — 91.  St  Giles  and  St  George's,  Bloomsbury,  Almshouses,  Smart's  Build- 
ings, for  twenty  widows,  with  an  allowance  of  7s.  a  week,  provided  with  coals, 
candles,  and  bread.-~92.  Bt  Leonard's  Sboreditch,  Hackney  Road.— 93.  St  Mar- 
tin's-in-the-Fields  Almshouses,  Bayham  Street,  Camden  Town,  consist  of  thirty 
houses  for  seventy  alroswomen  on  the  parish  foundation,  and  thirty-five  out-door 
pensionera — 94.  St  Peter's  Almshouses,  or  Fishmongers'  Almshouses,  Newington 
ButU,  founded  1618.— 95.  Sion  College  Almshouses,  London  Wall.— 96.  Stafford's 
Almshouses,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  founded  in  1613.— 97.  Surrey  Chapel  Almshouses, 
Hill  Street,  Wellington  Street,  erected  1811,  founded  and  pnncipall^  endowed  by 
the  Rev.  Rowhmd  Hill,  for  twenty-three  destitute  females. — 98.  Smith's,  founded 
in  1584,  by  D.  Smith,  St  Peter's  Hill,  Doctor's  Commons,  for  six  widows.— 99. 
Smith'!  Akaihooaes,  Hackney.— 100.   Tabernacle  Almsbouiea,  Tabmiad«  Row, 
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Gtj  Bo#d,  OMwi^t  of  tweUe  koiue9.-~101.  Tailon'  (Jonn^yniMp)  AlmahQuiM, 
at  ^Aventock  Hill,  for*  forty  person*  and  their  wives. — 102.  Trinity  Almsbpuies, 
Mile  End  Boad,  as  aforesaid.— 103.  Trinity  Almshouses,  founded  in  1537,  at  St. 
Kicholas,  Deptferd;  and  another  in  Church  Street,  Deptford,  founded  by  Sir 
Bkbard  Browne  and  Captain  William  Maples,  for  decayed  pilots  and  masteri  of 
ihip*  or  their  widows.~104.  Vintndrs'i  Mile  Bod  ^oad,  at  afi>reaai4 — 10^.  Vaa 
Don's  AlmthoQies,  Yorlc  Street,  Westminster,  founded  1577,  by  Cornelius  Van 
Dun,  a  native  of  Brabant,  for  twenty  widows. — 106.  Weaveri'  Almshouses,  Old 
Street  Koad,  erec^d  by  Mr.  Watson,  for  the  widows  of  twelve  weavers.— 107.  Also 
an  endowment  in  Blossom  Street,  Norton  Folgate,  founded  by  Nicholas  Qarmtt, 
1725,  for  aix  decayed  mfimbers  o^  the  Weavers'  Company. — 108.  WesU>y's  Almip 
boiuea,  «$  Hozton,  founded  in  1749,  by  Mary  Westby,  of  Barking,  Bssex,  for  ten 
women. — 109.  Wl^itting(on's  Almshouses,  High^te  Ari:hway,  founded  in  1421,  by 
Sir  B..  Wbittington,  originally  built  on  College  Hill.  The  present  8tructur^  is  a  very 
faandflome  one,  in  the  old  English  style,  erected  at  a  cost  of  20,000^.  There  is  a 
rerident  clergyman,  named  the  tutor;  the  inmates  receiving  SO/,  yearly,  besides 
other  privil^es. — 110.  Walters  Almshouses,  founded  by  John  Waiter,  in  1651, 
for  sixteen  men  and  iiroii^en,  in  Cross  Street,  Islington.  There  ape  many  ptben  of 
recent  erection. 

For  the  infonnation  of  our  readers  we  will  ftdd  the  liules  and 
Regulations  for  the  Goyernnient^  of  thQ  Inmates,  as  applied  specially 
to  tb^  pity  of  London's  Almshouses. 

1.  The  Inmates  are  expected  to  conduct  themselres  in  «  becoming  mdvmer;  to 
appear  clean  iji  their  persons,  apparel,  and  apfirtpienM ;  and  to  attend  a  place  of  public 
worship  at  least  once  on  the  Sabbath  Day. 

2.  The  Inmates  shall  not  be  allowed  to  receive  lodgers  or  have  young  children 
rending  with  them ;  nor  be  permitted  to  keep  school,  take  in  washing  for  hire,  follow 
any  trade,  or  engage  in  any  occupation  which  may  tend  to  interrupt  thp  quietude, 
decency,  and  good  order  which  at  all  times  should  be  preserved. 

8.  No  nails  shall  be  driven  into  the  walls  ,*  nor  shelves,  cupboards,  locks,  or  bolts 
be  fixed  or  removed ;  nor  any  alterations  made  in  the  rooms  without  the  permission 
of  the  Committee. 

4.  Kq  Inmate  shall  keep  dogi,  rabbits,  poultry,  pigeons,  swine,  or  any  other 
miimal  which  may  occajion  a  nuisance  to  others ;  no  slops  shall  be  thrown  out,  or 
accumulation  of  dirt  or  ashes  be  permitted,  at  or  near  the  doors ;  but  all  pweepings 
or  other  refuse  shall  be  removed  at  once  to  the  appointed  place. 

5.  The  Inmates  shall  not  be  permitted  to  have  any  other  residence  than  at  the 
Almshouses,  or  to  be  absent  from  their  apartments  for  more  than  a  fortnight  at  one 
time  without  the  special  sanction  of  the  Committee. 

6.  In  the  even$  of  an  Inmate  marrying,  he  or  she  shall  cease  to  derive  any  benefit 
from  the  charity ;  and  t)ie  next  Ward  in  rotation  shall  be  called  upon  to  nominate 
and  elect  for  the  vacancy  thus  created. 

T.  The  Warden  is  required  to  lock  the  outer  gates  at  10  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  unlock  them  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas;  and  at 
9  in  the  evening  and  7  in  the  morning  from  Ifichaelmas  to  Iiady-day. 

8.  The  Warden  shall  keep  a  register  of  any  deviation  from  these  rules ;  and  make 
a  monthly  report  of  the  conduct  of  the  Inmates  to  the  Committee. 

0.  Svery  Inmate  is  expected  to  conform  to  these  rules  and  regulations,  for  the 
better  observance  of  which  a  printed  copy  shall  be  given  at  the  time  of  admission. 


AETS,  MANUFACTURES,  AND  TRADES. 
In  atteippting  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  state  of 
the  useful  Arts,  Manufiactures,  and  Trades  of  London,  we  are  tempted 
not  unnaturally,  to  cast  a  glance  at  England  as  a  manufacturing  nation^ 
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for  it  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  the  metropolis  is  by  no 
means  a  fair  exponent  of  the  state  of  manufactures  throughout  the 
country.  Our  large  manufacturing  districts  are,  for  obvious  reasons, 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  our  coal-fields,  and  although  large  portions 
of  the  manufactured  products  find  their  way  to,  or  are  in  some  man- 
ner represented  in  London,  yet  very  much  larger  portions  obtain  out- 
le^r,  and  are  diffused  over  the  country,  and  over  the  world,  without 
any  direct  reference  to  the  metropolis.  London  may  be  regarded  as 
a  vast  trading  and  commercial,  rather  than  a  manufacturing  town,  and 
hence,  from  the  great  subdivision  of  employments,  and  the  multiplicity 
of  objects  to  be  noticed,  it  is  much  more  difiicult  to  convey  a  general, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  accurate  idea  of  the  useful  arts  and  trades 
carried  on  in  this  great  city,  than  it  would  be  to  describe  the  industry 
of  a  town  devoted  to  large  and  important  manufactures. 

As  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  are  now  being  directed  to  London 
as  the  scene  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  NaiionSy  the 
inquiry  becomes  deeply  interesting  as  to  what  position  this  country  is 
likely  to  occupy  in  that  momentous  trial  of  skill.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  foresee  that  the  contributions  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Palace  of 
Olasty  itself  a  triumph  of  manufacturing  and  constructive  skill,  will 
be  calculated  to  display  our  superiority  in  the  production  of  max^hinery 
and  of  machine-made  goods.  As  respects  taste  in  design^  and  b,  feeling 
for  the  beautiful  in  the  application  of  artistic  skill  to  manufactures, 
she  will  probably  have  to  yield  the  palm  of  superiority  to  some  of  her 
continental  rivals. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  if  England  is  inferior  to  some  other  coun- 
tries in  so  important  a  matter  as  taste^  is  her  power  in  the  production 
of  machinery  sufficient  to  give  her  so  much  celebrity  as  a  manufac- 
turing nation  ?  This  question  will  find  its  solution  in  a  brief  consi- 
deration of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  superiority  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  production  of  machinery,  and  its  results.  These  causes  are, 
however,  somewhat  complex.  But  it  may  be  stated  as  one  of  the 
chief  advantages  of  England,  that  she  possesses  within  herself  abund- 
ance of  raw  material.  She  has  vast  subterranean  Stores  of  iron, 
copper,  tin,  lead,  and  other  useful  metals.  The  habits  of  the  people 
lead  to  the  production  of  much  wool  and  leather.  Flax  is  also  grown 
in  considerable  quantities.  If  we  had  depended  upon  foreign  nations  for 
the  supply  of  heavy  and  bulky  articles,  such  as  these,  our  advance  must 
have  been  slow ;  but  having  these,  we  have  the  materials  of  machinery 
at  hand,  and  can  supply  them  in  a  thousand  different  ways  which  ad- 
vandng  science  and  improving  experience  from  time  to  time  suggest. 

But  the  possession  of  those  important  raw  materials  would  have 
been  comparatively  valueless,  but  for  another  bounteous  gift  of  Pro- 
vidence, without  which  we  must  have  been  importers  of  iron  and  the 
other  materials  of  machinery.  We  have  an  almost  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  coal.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  our  steam-engines  and  spin- 
ning mules  could  not  have  had  a  profitable  existence ;  but  having  the 
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ores  and  the  means  of  working  them  in  greater  abundance  than 
any  other  people  in  the  old  world,  if  not  in  the  new,  our  superiority 
in  the  production  of  machinery  seems  to  be  tolerably  secure.  The 
steam-engine  is,  as  it  were,  the  right  hand  of  manufactures,  and  our 
coals  are  the  muscles  which  set  it  in  motion.  Hence,  our  coals  have 
been  appropriately  termed  *^vast  mogaaines  o{  power^  warehoused 
and  ready  for  use."  Waterfalls  have  now  lost  much  of  their  value, 
except  under  peculiar  local  circumstances ;  for  steam  may  be  supplied 
with  greater  regularity  than  water.  It  is  under  command  at  all  sea- 
sons, while  water  is  not.  Any  number  of  steam-engines  may  be 
erected  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other,  so  that  all  the  depart- 
ments of  manufacturing  industry  may  be  brought  together  in  the  same 
town,  thereby  producing  a  combination  and  adaptation  of  employ- 
ments to  each  other,  and  a  consequent  saving  of  labour. 

The  value  of  steam-impelled  labour  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  which  we  borrow  from  Dr.  Ure's  '*  Philosophy  of 
Manufactures."  A  manufacturer  in  Manchester  works  a  GO-horse 
Boulton  and  Watt's  steam-engine,  at  a  power  of  120  horses,  during 
the  day,  and  60  horses  during  the  night ;  thus  extorting  from  it  an 
impelling  force  three  times  greater  than  he  contracted  or  paid  for. 
One  steam  horse-power  is  equivalent  to  33,000  pounds  avoirdupois 
raised  one  foot  high  per  minute ;  but  an  animal  horse-power  is  equi- 
valent to  only  22,000  pounds,  raised  one  foot  high  per  minute,  or,  in 
other  terms,  to  drag  a  canal-boat  220  ft.  per  minute  with  a  force  of 
100  pounds,  acting  on  a  spring ;  therefore,  a  steam  horse-power  is 
equivalent  in  working  efficiency  to  one  living  horse,  and  one-half  the 
labour  of  another.  But  a  horse  can  work  at  its  full  efficiency  only  8 
hours  out  of  the  24,  whereas  a  steam-engine  needs  no  period  of 
repose ;  and  therefore  to  make  the  animal  power  equal  to  the  physical 
power,  a  relay  of  li  fresh  horses  must  be  found  three  times  in  the 
24  hours,  which  amounts  to  4^  horses  daily.  Hence  a  common  60- 
horse  steam-engine  does  the  work  of  4^  times  60  horses,  or  of  270 
horses.  But  the  above  60-hor8e  steam-engine  does  one-half  more 
work  in  24  hours,  or  that  of  405  living  horses !  The  keep  of  a  horse 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  1«.  2d,  per  day ;  and  therefore,  that 
of  405  horses  would  be  about  24/.  daily,  or  7500/.  sterling  in  a  year 
of  313  days.  As  80  lbs.  of  coals,  or  one  bushel,  will  produce  steam 
equivalent  to  the  power  of  one  horse  in  a  steam-engine  during  8 
hours'  work,  60  btushels  worth  about  30«.  at  Manchester,  will  main- 
tain a  60-horse  engine  in  fuel  during  8  effective  hours,  and  200 
bushels  worth  100«.,  the  above  hard- worked  engine  during  24  hours. 
Hence  the  expense  per  annum  is  1565/.  sterling,  being  little  more 
than  one-fifth  of  that  of  living  horses.  As  to  prime  cost  and  super- 
intendence, the  animal  power  would  be  greatly  more  expenrave  than 
the  steam  power.  There  are  many  engines  made  by  Boulton  and 
Watt  40  years  ago,  which  have  continued  in  constant  work  all  that 
time,  with  very  mght  repairs.  What  a  multitude  of  valuable  horses 
would  have  been  worn  out  in  doing  the  service  of  these  machine 
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and  what  a  tost  quantity  of  grain  would  they  hatre  confinmed !  Had 
British  industry  not  been  aided  by  Watt's  invention,  it  must  have 
gone  on  with  a  retarding  pace,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  cost  of 
motive  power,  and  would,  long  ere  now,  have  experienced  in  the 
price  of  horses,  and  scarcity  of  waterfalls,  an  insurmountable  barrier 
to  further  advancement:  could  horses,  even  at  the  low  prices  to  which 
their  rival,  steam,  has  kept  them,  be  employed  to  drive  a  cotton-mill 
at  the  present  day,  they  would  detour  all  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer. 

^^  Steam-engines  furnish  the  means,  not  only  of  their  support,  but 
of  their  multiplication.  They  create  a  vast  demand  for  fuel ;  and 
while  they  lend  their  powerful  arms  to  drain  the  pits  lind  to  raise 
the  coals,  they  cull  into  employment  multitudes  of  miners,  engineers, 
ship-builders  and  sailors,  and  cAUse  the  construction  of  canals  and 
railways ;  and  while  they  enable  these  rich  fields  of  industry  to  be 
cultivated  to  the  Utmost,  they  leave  thousands  of  fine  arable  fields  free 
for  the  production  of  food  to  man,  which  must  have  been  otherwise 
allotted  to  the  food  of  hoi'ses.  Steam-engines,  moreover,  by  the 
cheapness  and  steadiness  of  their  action  fabricate  cheap  goods,  and 
procure  in  their  exchange  a  liberal  supply  of  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life,  produced  in  foreign  lands." 

The  possession  of  raw  materials,  the  abundance  of  coal,  and  the 
steam-engine,  have  been  powerful  auxiliaries  in  erecting  this  country 
into  a  great  manufacturing  emporium  for  the  whole  world ;  but  these 
causes  would  probably  not  have  been  suflltcient  in  themselves  to  produce 
so  wonderful  a  result.  We  owe  much  to  onr  insular  position  which 
enables  us  to  maintain  intercourse  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  so  that 
our  manufacturers  can  obtain  the  raw  materials  and  industrial  products 
of  other  countries,  and  give  in  exchange  for  them  the  produce  of  our 
own  manufactures.  Surrounded  as  we  are  on  all  sides  by  the  sea, 
the  "  great  highway  of  nations,"  we  can  deal  with  the  most  distant 
as  well  as  with  the  nearest  people,  by  the  cheapest  method  of  transit. 
The  soil  and  climate  of  this  country  are  also  highly  favourable  to 
industry.  Although  fertile,  our  soil  produces  few  articles  of  value 
without  the  laborious  exertions  of  man.  Our  climate  is  sufficiently 
severe  to  compel  us  to  provide  for  wants  which  are  less  felt  in  more 
genial  regions.  Thus  the  difiiculties  of  our  situation  call  forth  and 
stimulate  our  industry  and  develop  qualities  which  produce  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  progress  of  society. 

Nor  is  all  this  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry  checked 
and  impeded  by  oppressive  fiscal  regulations.  Ever  since  the  acces- 
sion of  the  House  of  Hanover,  this  country  has  enjoyed  a  free  form 
of  government,  which  has  given  a  freedom  to  native  industry,  and  at 
the  same  time  has  protected  it  by  its  strong  arm.  The  manufacturer 
feels  that  the  capital  invested  in  his  factory  is  as  secure  as  if  it  had 
been  laid  out  on  flU  estate  in  one  of  the  rural  districts*  If  this  were 
not  the  dase,  our  mines  of  rich  ore,  our  coal  mines,  the  advantages  of 
our  insular  situation,  would  all  have  been  bestowed  in  vain ;  for  the 
moment  the  idea  came  to  be  generally  entertained  that  property  was 
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maecare^  oaf  tiftreer  y^ouM  he  at  an  etid.  Ever  since  the  celebrated 
Act  of  1624,  for  the  abolition  of  monopolies,  industry,  with  some 
trifling  exceptions,  has  been  left  quite  free.  It  is  true  that  we  hare 
not  always  been  allowed  to  buy  in  the  cheapest,  nor  to  sell  in  the 
defireet  market,  but  the  most  intense  competition  has  always  existed 
among  proddcers  at  home.  While  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
snd  other  countries,  hate  had  their  industry  clogged  and  their  ener* 
gies  impeded  by  feudal  and  corporate  privileges,  every  man  in  Eng- 
land is  left  to  exert  his  own  energies  in  his  own  way,  to  adopt  every 
device  by  which  he  can  best  attain  his  object,  and  ho  is  free  to  carry 
bis  labour  and  his  produce  to  good  markets. 

The  infiaence  of  taxation  on  manufactures  is  supposed  by  some  to 
be  beneficiid  rather  than  otherwise,  e^ertine  a  healthy  stimulus,  and 
actuating  the  manufacturer  by  the  fear  of  falling,  while  the  desire  of 
rising  is  natural  to  him ;  he  is  stimulated  to  increased  exertions  to 
meet  the  burden  which  taxation  imposes,  and  in  this  way  a  much 
Wrger  amount  of  wealth  is  produced  than  is  abstracted  by  tbe  tax. 
The  most  injurious  influence  of  taxation  arises  not  from  its  being 
oppressire  in  amount,  but  from  the  partial  manner  in  which  it  is 
Assessed;  from  its  ine<]mality,  and  its  interference  with  the  processes  and 
detaJla  of  industry.  Much,  however,  has  been  done  of  late  years  to 
remote  these  injurious  impediments,  thus  giving  an  assurance  that 
those  which  still  remain  cannot  long  continue. 

One  of  the  most  precious  results  of  the  free  institutions  of  this 
country  is  religious  toleration.     Every  man's  conscience  is  left  free, 
and  he  can  adopt  whatever  form  of  worship  accords  with  his  notions 
of  the  rereaied  will.     Hence  the  religion  of  this  country  being 
founded  on  Scripture,  and  not  on  dogmas  or  tradition,  partakes  of  the 
practical  pharacter  of  the  people.     The  precept  which  requires  the 
uidividual  to  be  *'  true  and  just  in  all  his  dealings,"  has  been  adopted 
by  the  nation,  and  hence  we  have  unbounded  credit^  the  consequence 
of  a  strict  maintenance  of  public  faith,  and  almost  illimitable  wealthy 
the  effect  of  industrial  and  commercial  enterprise.     The  progress  of 
this  country  since  the  peace  of  1815  has  been  perfecdy  marvellous. 
We  have  reformed  our  national  system  of  representation — given  free- 
dom to  municipalities-^-extended  the  lunits  of  religious  liberty — given 
freedom  to  the  press— conferred  political  privileges  on  the  great  bulk 
of  the  population — and  by  an  extensive  system  of  cheap  and  healthy 
literature,  enlarged  their  views  and  elevated  their  tastes.     We  have 
oularged  our  commerce,  expanded  our  powers  of  production  in  manu- 
factures, and  increased  our  agricultural  wealth.     The  salutary  con- 
sequence of  all  this  has  been,  that  the  mind  having  been  left  free 
And  indepetident,  science  has  made  gigantic  strides,  and  enriched  our 
UMfnl  arts  and  manufactures  with  most  valuable  discoveries.     Our 
ttftnufbcturing  towns  have  grown  Up  into  great  cities — villages  have 
expanded  into  towns-^-gigantic  enterprises  have  been  undertaken  and 
completed  with  vigour,  stren^h,  and  perfection — canals,  docks,  rail- 
^^^^ds,  and  other  useful  wonLS,  have  been  produced  at  an  expense 
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which  must  be  estimated  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 
All  these  effects  have  naturally  increased  our  power  abroad,  and  our 
colonies  have  shared  in  the  prosperity  of  the  mother  country. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  freedom  is  displayed  in  the  con- 
test which  has  long  been  carried  on,  and  now  more  fiercely  than 
ever,  between  the  rural  districts  and  the  great  cities  and  towns>— 
between  land  and  trade — between  the  advocates  of  protection  and 
the  friends  of  commercial  freedom — ^between  the  old  and  the  new. 
The  advocates  of  the  old  draw  upon  ancient  associations  for  a 
standard  by  which  to  measure  the  imperfections  of  the  present  age. 
^'The  wide  and  pastoral  valley,  with  all  its  flocks  and  spreading 
trees,  sheltered  and  bounded  by  wooded  hills,  on  the  sides  of  which 
the  hazel  copse  and  wild  hedge-rows  are  blended  with  tbe  gorse,  the 
bracken  and  heather;  the  white  walls  of  the  embowered  cottage; 
the  village-church ;  the  gray  ruins  of  the  ancient  abbey  overhanging 
a  bright  and  living  stream— these  remembrances  of  natural  beauty, 
now  in  many  instances  defaced,  make  the  contrast  between  the  past 
and  the  present  still  more  harsh.  In  the  same  valley  the  green  turf 
may  now  be  disfigured  by  banks  of  coal  or  black  shsle ;  Sie  wood- 
lands on  the  hilly  slope  may  have  given  way  to  a  succession  of  lime- 
works,  with  their  trailing  fires  creeping  alons  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  effacing  all  trace  of  vegetable  life.  In  the  room  of  the  pic- 
turesque and  consecrated  ruin,,  the  ungraceful  lines  of  a  dark  factory, 
with  its  gigantic  chimneys  iJtemately  breathing  flame  and  smoke ; 
and,  as  if  the  pollution  of  all  the  elements  was  in  a  condition  inse- 
parable from  this  great  revolution,  the  air  is  loaded  with  murky 
clouds,  and  the  waters  of  the  river,  no  longer  transparent,  are  stained 
with  the  dye-stuff's  and  refuse  of  a  hundred  mills.  The  rural  cottage, 
witli  its  roses  and  woodbine,  is  replaced  by  a  stiff  and  formal  line  of 
square  brick  houses,  the  foundations  and  walls  of  which  have  given 
way,  and  disclose  in  their  rents  and  fractures  the  excavations  of  the 
land  beneath.  The  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  is 
equally  great.  The  begrimed  and  sooty  collier,  tbe  artizan,  the 
colour  of  whose  skin  can  scarcely  be  seen  through  stains  of  ochre  or 
indigo,  seem  but  sorry  representatives  of  the  shepherd  or  the  plough- 
man. Peace,  simphcity,  virtue,  order,  stability,  reverence  for  the 
laws  of  God,  respect  for  the  laws  of  man,  are  held  up  by  the  lovers 
of  the  poetic  and  romantic  as  the  characteristics  of  the  system  which 
has  passed,  or  which  is  passing  away ;  whilst  discontent,  violence, 
love  of  change,  an  arrogant  self-reliance,  vicissitudes  of  pinching 
want,  and  vulgar  indulgence,  are,  by  the  same  class  of  reasoners,  con- 
nected with  our  trading  and  manufacturing  system."* 

One  of  the  witnesses  examined  some  years  ago  before  the  Hand- 
loom  Weavers'  Committee,  gives  in  a  very  few  words  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  arguments  of  the  Protectionists : — "  If  I  make  a  piece 
of  cloth,  and  meet  a  Frenchman  with  a  sack  of  com  on  his  back,  I 
should  be  glad  to  exchange ;  but  up  steps  a  custom-house  oflicer  and 
•  "Kdinbttigh  ReTiew/*  No.  olv. 
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von't  let  me,  and  I  may  eat  my  cloth  if  I  can."  Now,  unless  Eng- 
land can  produce  a  safiicient  supply  of  com  for  the  whole  of  her 
immense  population,  which  she  cannot  do  under  the  hest  system  of 
agriculture,  and  at  the  lowest  rents,  or  with  land  free  from  all  rent, 
we  must  supersede  this  custom-house  officer,  and  allow  the  foreigner 
to  exchange  his  sack  of  corn  for  our  piece  of  cloth. 

Bat  the  prosperity  of  our  home  manufactures  not  only  affords 
direct  suhsistence  to  inmiense  numhers  of  individuals,  hut  acts  power- 
fully on  the  agricultural  and  other  classes,  supplying  them  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  useful  and  necessary  articles  at  low  prices,  and 
creating  an  almost  houndless  market  for  their  own  peculiar  products. 
Some  dairy  farmers  in  Cheshire  informed  Dr.  Taylor  *  that  they  had 
Bot  discovered  the  inseparahle  connection  hetween  the  two  interests, 
until  the  closing  of  a  mill  in  their  neighhourood  deprived  them  of  all 
their  hest  customers.  In  periods  of  manufacturing  distress,  the  sale  of 
agricultural  produce,  particularly  milk,  cheese,  and  hutter,  is  greatly 
depressed.  Nor  is  the  influence  confined  within  the  limits  of  the 
manufacturing  districts.  It  extends  throughout  the  land.  The  her- 
rings of  Sunderland ;  the  wools  of  Sussex,  the  hutter  of  Cork,  the 
malt  of  Hants  and  Essex,  offer  a  standard  hy  which  to  judge  of  the 
state  of  industry  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire. 

There  is  no  douht  that  at  the  present  time  the  low  price  of  com  is 
operating  disastrously  on  the  corn-growers  of  this  country.  Every 
great  change  in  our  social  relations  calculated  to  henefit  the  great  bulk 
of  the  population  must  prove  injurious  to  a  class.  The  few  must 
suffer  for  the  benefit  of  the  many.  The  chief  burdens  of  this 
country  are  borne  by  the  manufacturing  and  operative  population : 
it  is  by  taxes  collected  from  them  that  we  keep  faith  with  the  public 
creditor,  and  support  our  army  and  navy.  The  burdens  on  land  may, 
just  now,  be  felt  to  be  oppressive ;  rents  imposed  during  the  long 
period  of  protection,  cannot  now  be  paid ;  but,  the  time  cannot  be 
far  distant  when  the  farmer  will  find  it  to  his  interest  to  grow  some- 
thing more  profitable  to  him  than  corn,  and  to  throw  into  his  pro- 
ceedings a  portion  of  that  energy  and  scientific  skill  which  has  had 
such  powerful  influence  in  raising  our  manufactures  to  their  present 
point  of  perfection. 

The  charge  that  has  been  brought  against  our  manufacturing  towns, 
that  they  are  the  seats  of  vice,  turbulence,  and  infidelity,  is  not  true. 
Large  cities  and  small  villages  have  their  vices,  for  these  belong  to 
human  nature.  If  the  village  is  not  disgraced  by  a  gin-palace,  it 
has  its  beer-shop.  If  the  mill  has  not  iJways  been  safe  from  the 
violence  of  refractory  operatives,  the  rick-yard  has  not  been  secure 
from  the  midnight  incendiary.  In  short,  the  vices  of  one  system 
have  their  counterparts  in  those  of  the  other.  And  may  not  their 
virtues  be  also  similarly  counterbalanced  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
large  towns  are  bad,  they  would  have  been  much  worse  but  for  fac- 
*  "  Tour  tlirongh  the  Manafactnriog  Districti."    1842. 
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tories.  Factories  have  been  the  best  academies  for  poor  cbildret!, 
for  they  have  thus  been  taken  out  of  the  streets,  and  brought  up  in 
habits  of  orderi  regularity,  and  industry :  they  have  bden  regularly 
taught  in  the  factory  schools  and  in  Sunday  schools.  Their  health 
has  been  improved  by  i^orking  in  spacious  well-warmed  and  venti- 
lated mills,  and  their  earnings  have  enabled  their  parents  to  feed  and 
clothe  them  comfortably  and  respectably. 

A  thoughtful  and  suggestive  writer  remarks,  *'As  men  con- 
gregate in  large  numbers,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  strong  should 
act  as  an  impetus  on  the  weak ;  in  other  respects  also  the  pre- 
sence of  numbers  is  mainly  on  the  side  of  intelligence.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  minds  of  the  same  class  possess  no  more  power 
collectively  than  they  do  separately/'*  A  practical  illustration  of  this 
position  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  publishers  consider  Lancashire 
as  the  most  book-buying  county  in  England,  and  the  depression  of 
manufkctures  is  always  found  by  its  depressive  effect  on  literature. 
The  large  number  of  writers  engaged  in  popular  literature  look  for 
readers  more  among  tradesmen  and  artisans  than  among  farmers  and 
peasants ;  and,  if  it  were  necessary,  numerous  instances  of  this  state 
of  things  might  be  quoted :  one  may  suffice : — The  Revising  Barrister 
for  Leicestershire  stated  a  few  years  ago,  that  on  the  east  or  agri- 
cultural side  of  the  county  it  was  very  common  for  overseers  of 
parishes  not  to  be  able  to  write,  and  that  generally  when  the 
population  was  exclusively  agricultural,  he  found  a  degree  of  ig- 
norance he  was  utterly  unprepared  for  in  a  civilized  country. 

In  coming  now  to  notice  the  manufactures  and  trades  of  London, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  preceding  details  are  by  no  means  irrelevant. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  metropolis 
consists  in  receiving,  appropriating,  and  distributing  into  innumerable 
channels  the  manufactured  products  of  the  provinces.  There  is 
scarcely  a  largo  factory  in  the  kingdom  that  is  not  represetited  by 
some  house  in  London,  and  many  manufacturers  have  each  their  own 
special  agent  in  London. 

In  order  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  trade  of  the  metropolis, 
we  have  gone  carefully  through  the  Trades'  Directory  of  that  useful 
and  laborious  annual,  the  London  Post-Office  Directory. \  We  have 
summed  up  the  numbers  of  houses  or  firms  engaged  in  any  one  par- 
ticular occupation,  and  have  re-arranged  the  whole  into  eight  distinct 
and  tolerably  well  defined  sections,  namely — 

SicnoK  L — Tndes,  Matiu&ctnres,  and  Occupatiotit,  relating  to  tile  prodnctlon  of 
Floods  whicb  ii  further  subdivided  into  Solid  Food,  Liquid  Food^ 
and  Miteellanmvs* 
II. — Trades,  HanufiMtores,  and  Occnpationi,  relating  to  Dreu  and  Pernmal 
^ htcoratwn . 

*  Dr.  Vaugban.— "The  Ape  of  Great  Cities." 

t  It  will  be  understood  that  in  this  list  housekeepers  only  are  entered.  The 
chief  influence  of  this  fiict  is  upon  section  \\,,  a  very  large  number  of  teachers  in  the 
metropolis  not  being  honi^keepeers. 
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Xlli^tradeii  6a.,  tektidg  to  SofMt  and  FibrniUure. 
JY.'*-Tnidet,  &e.,  relating  to  Loeomoiwn  hj  land  and  water* 
Y. — Trades,  die,  relating  to  the  production  otAri^icial  fftai  Uk^LighU 
VL — (Trades,  &c,,  relating  to  Liieraiure,  JBdueation,  Seiefuxt  and  the  Fine 

ArU, 
YIl—'Trtdes,  Ac.,  relating  to  ^fedieine,  Surgery,  Se. 
YIIL-^MiieoUaMOQa  iTrades,  Manitfiietures,  and  Ooeupationa. 

Some  ejtpltiilation  will  be  required  under  each  of  these  helids.  By 
far  the  largest  number  of  individuals  who  exercise  ttny  occupation  are 
those  engaged  in  tninistering  to  our  daily  wants ;  such  employments 
fall  naturally  under  the  three  denominations  of  Food,  Skelter,  B,nd  CioUi" 
ing.  With  respect  to  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  food, 
Breads  (the  arrangements  for  its  production  do  not  in  the  metrbpolis 
partake  of  the  character  of  a  large  factory.  There  are  430  dealers 
who  trade  in  corn.  The  millers  in  the  yicinity  of  London  deal  largely 
in  eom,  which  they  srind  and  prepare  for  their  customers,  the  bakers, 
3406  in  number,  each  of  whom  has  an  oven  and  arrangements  for 
baking  immediately  below  the  shop  in  which  he  supplies  his  customers 
with  bread.  Each  baker  employs  one  or  mol^  joiimeymen,  the  lium^ 
ber  of  whom  cannot  of  course  be  ascertained  until  the  census  of  this 
year  shall  hate  been  taken,  and  the  classified  results  published ;  but 
It  may  be  stftted  that  in  1841,  the  date  of  the  l^t  population  returns, 
there  were  9110  bakers  in  London,  including,  of  course,  masters  as 
well  as  jottmeymen.  Meat  is  also  supplied  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner.  The  market  salesmen,  158  in  number,  are  the  agents  be-^ 
tween  the  graiftiet  and  the  butcher.  The  London  butchers,  1634  in 
number,'either  kill  their  own  meat  for  the  supply  of  their  own  immediate 
neighbourhood,  or  they  purchase  meat  at  the  markets  ready  killed  and 
prepared  for  sale.  At  the  present  time  about  two  million  head  of 
sheep  and  cattle  are  sold  every  year  in  Smithfield.  In  1841,  there 
were  6450  butchers  in  London,  including  journeymen.  The  skins  of 
the  slaughtered  animals  are  collected  chiefly  in  the  skin  market  of 
Bermondsey,  where  a  class  of  agents  called  FeUmongers  prepare  them 
for  the  Tanners,  whose  Works  exist  in  considerable  numbers  in 
Bermondsey  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  entrails  of  sheep,  pigs,  &c.,  are 
transferred  to  the  catgut  makers,  several  of  whom  have  establishments 
in  or  near  Whitechapel,  Smithfield,  &c.  Billingsgate  is  the  chief 
market  for  fish;  Leadenhall  Market  for  poultry  and  game;  Newgate 
Market  for  eggs  and  butter ;  Covent  Garden  Market  for  vegetables. 
(See  article  ^  Markets/')  In  all  these,  and  other  articles,  there  are 
regular  salesmen  who  act  as  agents  between  the  growers  and  pro- 
ducers and  the  retail  dealers. 

In  the  second  division  of  this  section  we  find  matiufacturing  details 
unequalled  in  the  world  for  extent  and  magnificence.  The  largo 
London  Bi^eWelies  are  Among  the  Wonders  of  the  metropolis,  and  wc 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  theif  operations  from  the  fact, 
that  in  1649-50,  Messrs.  Meux  and  Co.  consumed  59,617  quarters  of 
malt,  and  Messrs.  Reid  and  Co.  56,640  quarters,  for  porter  only ;  while 
in  the  sattie  period,  for  ale  And  porter  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Co.  consume^ 
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115,542  quarters;  Truman  and  Co.  105,022  quarters;  Whitbread  and 
Co.  51,800  quarters;  and  other  firms  in  decreasing  proportions. 
In  a  large  brewery  lately  visited  by  the  writer  the  quantity  of  malt 
wetted  during  the  winter  brewing  season,  every  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
is  320  quarters,  and  in  the  four  other  days  of  the  week,  230  quarters. 
There  are  in  this  brewery  three  coppers  of  the  capacities  of  350, 500, 
and  600  barrels.  The  coal  consumed  per  day  is  10  or  12  tons, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  largest  store  vat  is  1568  barrels.  Admission 
to  these  breweries  is  not  difficult,  provided  the  applicant  be  properly 
recommended.     (See  also  separate  article  on  ''  Breweries.") 

The  produce  of  these  large  factories  is  distributed  to  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  4416  publicans^  whose  houses  are  distinguished 
by  some  sign  which  is  often  remarkable  for  its  oddness,  and  the 
strange  collocation  of  objects,  as  well  as  illustrating  the  loyalty  or  the 
prevailing  public  topic  of  the  time.  For  example,  among*  the  public- 
house  signs  we  have,  as  illustrative  of  loyalty,  66  Crowns,  19  Crown 
and  Anchors,  5  Crown  and  Cushions,  8  Crown  and  Sceptres,  48  Rose 
and  Crowns.  We  have  also  the  Crown  and  Shears,  the  Crown  and 
Shuttle,  the  Crown  and  Still,  the  Crown  and  Sugar  Loaf,  the  Crown 
and  Thistle,  and  the  Crown  and  Two  Chairmen.  There  are  92  King 
Georges,  either  alone  or  connected  with  some  object  more  or  less  in- 
congruous. The  sign  of  the  King  and  Queen  occurs  12  times.  There 
are  86  King's  Arms  and  67  King's  Heads,  7  Royal  Georges,  2  Royal 
Sovereigns,  2  Royal  Williams,  1  Royal  Victoria,  22  Royal  Oaks,  5 
Queen  Victorias,  1  Queen  Elizabeth,  1  Queen  Charlotte,  1  Queen  Cathe- 
rine, 2  Queen  Adelaides,  18  Queen's  Arms,  47  Queen's  Heads,  16 
Prince  Alberts,  28  Prince  of  Wales's,  9  Prince  Regents.  Then  we 
have  these  signs  again  multiplied  with  the  prefix  Old,  such  as  the  Old 
Crown,  the  Old  Crown  and  Cushion,  the  Old  George,  the  Old  King's 
Head,  &c.  We  are  also  reminded  of  the  times  of  the  late  war  by 
finding  13  public-houses  dedicated  to  Admirals,  117  to  Dukes,  of 
which  22  are  Dukes  of  Wellington,  and  31  Dukes  of  York.  There 
are  1 8  Lord  Nelsons,  and  7  Rodneys.  Anchors  are  also  numerous  and 
of  various  colours,  and  there  are  84  Ships.  There  are  12  Kings  of 
Prussia,  and  Pitt  has  contributed  his  head  9  times,  Shakspeare  6 
times.  But  perhaps  the  most  curious  are  those  which  set  natural 
history  at  defiance.  There  are  7  Flying  Horses,  12  Phcenixes, 
79  Red  Lions,  26  White  Lions,  7  Black  Lions,  and  16  Golden 
Lions;  18  Green  Dragons,  29  Green  Men,  5  Elephants  and  Castles, 
and  5  Griffins.  Then  there  are  Magpies  with  Stumps,  or  with  Punch 
Bowls,  or  Pewter  Platters,  or  Horse  Shoes;  21  Nag's  Heads,  and  d 
White  Horse  and  Half-Moons.  There  are  26  Bull's  Heads,  56 
Coach  and  Horses,  21  Cocks,  19  Angels,  9  Angel  and  Crowns  and 
2  Angel  and  Trumpets;  21  Castles,  and  6  Jacob's  Wells;  65  Grapes, 
22  Feathers,  22  Fountains,  26  Rising  Suns,  29  Swans,  and  26  Horse 
and  Grooms.  But  we  must  pause,  with  the  remark,  that  a  glance 
at  the  list  of  public-house  signs  is  amusing,  and  perhaps  has  its  moral. 

The  great  distillers  rank  next  to  the  brewers  as  important  manu- 
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&ctarer8,  and  ibeir  processes  are  in  many  respects  tbe  same.  There 
are  only  60  distillers  and  rectifiers  in  die  metropolis,  tbe  number 
being  probably  limited  by  the  large  outlay  required  for  the  carrying 
on  of  their  business,  and  by  the  constant  presence  of  the  excise. 

The  large  number  of  grocers  and  tear-dealers,  2676,  will  show  to 
what  an  extent  tea  and  coffee  drinking  is  carried  on  in  the  metropolis. 
The  coffee-rooms  of  London  are  a  great  boon  to  many  thousands  of 
persons,  who,  thirty  years  ago  or  less,  would  have  had  no  other  public 
resort  for  their  leisure  hours  than  the  tap-room  or  parlour  of  a  public- 
house,  or  the  gallery  of  a  theatre.  But  in  these  warm  and  comfortable 
rooms  they  can  sit  for  hours  and  employ  themselves  in  reading  the 
periodical  literature  of  the  day,  or  the  more  solid  literature  which 
nianv  of  these  establishments  provide. 

The  sugar  which  is  brought  into  this  country  consists  entirely  of  raw 
or  brown  sugar.  It  is  converted  into  white  or  refined  sugar  in  the  sugar 
refineries,  which  are  situated  at  Whitechapel  and  its  neighbourhood. 
These  are  conducted  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  may  rank  among  the 
most  important  and  interesting  manufactories  of  the  kingdom .  Both  in  a 
commercial  and  a  scientific  point  of  view,  they  well  deserve  a  visit. 

The  number  of  wine-merchants  in  London  is  large;  but  these  are 
almost  exclusively  persons  who  import  foreign  wines,  and  dispose  of 
them  to  their  customers.  British  wines  are  manufactured  by  the 
vinegar-makers,  whose  operations  are  conducted  on  an  extensive 
scale.  There  are  only  nineteen  vinegar-makers  in  the  metropolis ; 
and  the  reason  why  the  two  articles  are  associated,  is,  that  the  refuse 
of  the  British  wine  manufacture  is  an  essential  article  in  clarifying 
vinegar,  so  that  in  this  way  the  vinegar-maker  insures  a  constant 
supply  of  stalks  and  skins  of  raisins,  &c.  (called  rape). 

In  our  second  list,  which  comprises  articles  of  dress  and  personal 
decoration,  we  mav  refer  the  manufacture  of  four  great  articles  of 
clothing — cotton,  hnen,  silk,  and  wool— entirely,  or  almost  so,  to  the 
provinces.  Cotton  and  cotton  goods  are  manufactured  in  Man- 
chester and  its  neighbourhood;  linen  at  Leeds  and  the  north  of 
Ireland ;  silk  at  Derby,  Manchester,  Macclesfield,  Gongleton,  Leeds, 
and  a  few  other  towns ;  woollen  cloth  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, and  also  in  the  west  of  England.  Worsted  goods  are  also 
produced  in  Yorkshire,  hosiery  at  Liecester,  hosiery  and  lace  at 
Nottingham,  crape  at  Norwich,  ribbons  at  Coventry,  silk  gloves  at 
Derby,  leather  gloves  at  Worcester.  Now,  when  we  find  in  our 
London  list  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  of  these  and  other 
articles,  it  must  be  understood  that  they  are  either  the  agents  of  the 
country  manufacturers,  or  wholesale  or  retail  dealers  in  the  articles 
in  question.  It  is  true,  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  there  are  manu- 
facturers of  textile  fabrics  in  London ;  in  Spitalfields,  for  instance, 
the  handloom  silkweavers  still  struggle  on,  and,  with  much  suffering 
and  privation,  maintain  a  feeble  competition  with  the  power-looms  of 
the  north.  Most  of  the  silk  used  in  the  umbrella  and  parasol  manu- 
facture which  belongs  to  London  is  woven  in  Spitalfields;  but  in 
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tbte,  fts  in  matiy  other  cftsed,  tbe  emplojotieiiti  belong  i^thet  to  handi** 
<ntift  trades  than  to  manufactures. 

Hats  are  inanuia(;ttired  to  a  considerable  extent  in  London.  The 
beautiful  and  curious  proeesses  concerned  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
beaver  hat  are  fast  di8ap|)earing  before  the  cheat)er  and  more  expe- 
ditious processes  of  the  silk  hat-maker.  The  silk  plush  used  for  silk 
hats  is  lar^ly  imported  fh)m  Lyons,  and  is  also  manufactured  to  a 
considerable  extent  iu  Spitalfields,  CoTeUtrV,  and  Banbury.  London 
produces  annually  about  159,000  dozen  silk  bats;  and  the  number 
manufactured  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  Olasgow, 
is  estimated  at  100,000  dozen  mote. 

There  are  308  dyers  in  London ;  but  their  establishments  are  very 
different  to  the  vast  establishments  of  the  north.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  small  workshops,  where  old,  faded  dresses  are  reirived  by 
beins  dyed  a  second  time.  The  leather-dying  establishments  of  Ber* 
mondsey  are,  however,  important. 

Dunstable  is  the  seat  of  the  straWnlat  manufacture.  The  852 
London  houses  which  deal  in  this  article  sometimes  employ  persons 
to  make  up  the  plat;  but  probably  the  art  of  making  the  plat  is 
unknown  in  the  metropolis. 

Sewing-cotton,  thread,  and  silk  are  all  produced  in  the  north. 
Needles  are  manufactured  almost  entirely  at  Redditch,  and  pins  at 
Birmingham  and  a  few  other  places.  Sheffield  is  the  great  seat  of 
cutlery ;  Birmingham  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  jewellery,  together 
with  buttons,  buckles,  clasps  and  studs,  hooks  and  eyes,  and  other 
small  articles  pertaining  to  dress.  But  a  large  quantity  of  superior 
jewellery  is  manufactured  in  London.  Watches  are  manufactured 
in  Clerkenwell ;  and  the  great  subdivision  of  the  watch  trade  is  very 
curious.  There  are  no  less  than  thirty  distinct  trades  connected  with 
the  making  of  a  watch ;  and  these,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  are 
clustered  together  in  a  sort  of  colony.  Nevertheless,  a  good  deal  of  the 
wheel  and  pinion  work  of  watches  and  clocks  is  made  in  Lancashire. 

In  our  third  list  some  important  manufactures  belong  to  the  metro- 
polis, but  are  by  no  means  peculiar  thereto.  Of  the  raw  materials  of 
building  many  are  imported  into  London :  thus,  we  get  stone  from 
Yorkshire,  Scotland,  and  l*ortland;  slate  from  Westmoreland  and 
Wales;  timber  from  Norway  and  Canada;  but,  as  the  materials 
for  bricks  and  tiles  are  at  hand,  these  are  largely  manufactured  in  the 
vicinity  of  London.  Building  is  carried  on  Very  extensively  in  and  about 
the  metropolis,  giving  almost  constant  employment  to  the  bricklayer, 
the  mason,  the  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  the  slater.  Marble  is  now 
worked  by  machinery;  and  ornaments  in  wood  are  carved  by  the 
same  means.  Flint-glass  has  ahv^ys  been  one  of  the  most  im^ 
portant  of  the  London  manufactures;  but  window  and  plate-glass 
arc  most  extensively  manufiictiu'cd  in  the  north.  The  glass 
for  the  Palace  of  Glass  was  manufactured  at  Chance's  extensive 
works  at  Oldbury,  near  Birmingham.  There  are  saw-mills  for 
timber  in  London.     The  materials  for  the  painter  are,  to  a  certain 
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extent,  prepared  in  London ;  but  the  great  whitelead-works,  colour- 
works,  oil  and  varnish  and  turpentine- works  exist  in  other  parts  of 
England.  Carpets  and  rugs,  grates,  fenders,  fire-irons,  and  various 
implements  of  iron  and  brass,  plates,  dishes,  cups,  saucer;,  knives 
and  forks  are  chiefly  produced  in  Kidderminster,  Halifax,  Sheffield, 
Staffordshire,  &c.  &c. ;  but  there  are  considerable  manufactures  of 
coarse  pottery  at  Lambeth.  Floor-cloth  and  paper-hangings  are 
extensively  manufactured  in  London ;  as  are  also  tables,  chairs,  bed- 
steads, beds,  mattresses,  glass-frames,  and  picture-frames.  Furniture 
for  hangings,  Sec.,  is  made  almost  entirely  in  the  north. 

In  oar  fourth  list,  we  may  speak  of  coach-building  as  a  London 
manufacture ;  many  of  the  persons  concerned  therein  being  congre- 
gated in  Long  Acre,  Drury  Lane,  and  the  neighbourhood.  Railway 
carriages  and  railway  engineering  generally  are  not  confined  to  Lon- 
don, each  company  having  its  own  workshops  either  at  the  London 
station,  or  at  some  distance  from  town.  Ship-building  is  carried  on 
somewhat  extensively  below  Bridge,  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
together  with  rope-making  and  other  necessary  trades. 

The  gas  companies,  entered  in  our  fifth  list,  are  prominent  features 
in  London  manufactures.  (See  separate  article  on  "  Gas.")  A  visit 
to  one  of  the  large  London  gas-works  is  full  of  interest.  Candle- 
making  has  also,  of  late  years,  risen  into  an  important  manufacture. 
Price's  patent  candles  are  made  at  a  very  extensive  factory  at  Vaux- 
hall.  They  are  made  from  a  beautiful  white  solid  fat  obtained 
firom  palm-oil,  which  has  now  become  an  important  article  of 
trade.  It  is  obtained  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa  to  the 
extent  of  upwards  of  20,000  tons  annually,  in  exchange  for  goods 
of  British  manufacture ;  and  the  cause  of  humanity  requires  that 
this  traffic  should  be  encouraged,  since  it  has  proved  a  most 
'  important  instrument  in  the  reduction  of  the  slave  trade,  the  native 
Africans  being  profitably  engaged  at  home  in  the  preparation  of  the 
oil ;  thereby  rendering  it  a  matter  of  interest  to  retain  their  services, 
instead  of  disposing  of  them  to  the  slave-dealer. 

The  coal  trade  of  London  is  also  of  great  importance,  between 
three  and  four  million  tons  being  introduced  every  year.  A  large 
portion  of  this  is  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  gas ;  but  it  is  a  curious 
fact,  that,  although  gas-lights  are  used  for  street  illumination,  thereby 
superseding  oil  lamps,  and  gas  is  commonly  used  in  shops,  offices, 
counting-houses,  and  even  in  private  dwellings,  the  consumption  of 
oil  for  lamps,  and  of  wax  and  tallow  for  candles,  has  increased  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  population.  This  increase  may  depend 
on  the  greater  brilliancy  of  the  streets  leading  us  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  amount  of  light  previously  thought  sufficient  within  our 
houses.  Certain  it  is,  that  our  houses  are  much  more  brilliantly 
lighted  than  they  were  before  the  introduction  of  gas. 

The  trades  and  occupations  entered  under  our  sixth  section  are 
carried  on  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  London  than  in  the  provinces, 
or  indeed  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.    A  visit  to  one  of  our  grca 
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printing  offices,  or  to  one  of  the  large  bookbinders,  will  show  the 
amazing  extent  to  which  the  arrangements  and  machinery  for  the 
mechanical  production  of  books  is  now  carried.  At  several  print- 
ing offices  arrangements  are  made  for  founding  the  type,  for  stereo- 
typing, and  for  printing  by  steam-driven  machinery.  At  various 
bookbinding  establishments  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  whole  im- 
pression of  1000  copies  of  an  octavo  work  to  be  folded,  sewed,  and 
handsomely  bound  in  doth  covers  in  the  course  often  or  twelve  hours. 
The  cloth  covers  with  the  gilt  lettering,  the  blind  and  gilt  tooling,  are, 
however,  prepared  a  few  days  before  the  sheets  have  kft  the  printer's 
hands.  The  paper  used  by  the  printer  is  not  made  in  London,  but  a 
few  miles  away,  where  abundance  of  pure  water  is  to  be  procured. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  writing  paper.  Account-book  makers 
and  vellum  binders  are  distinct  from  bookbinders  properly  so  called. 
It  will  be  seen  from  our  list  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  trades 
and  occupations  subsidiary  to  printing  and  bookbinding,  and  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  consumption  of  calico  or  linen  for  the  cloth  cases  of 
books  is  now  very  large.  This  is  supplied  by  Manchester  and 
Glasgow. 

Scientific  apparatus  is  also  made  in  large  quantities  in  London,  and 
it  is  curiously  subdivided.  Cheap  barometers  and  thermometers  are 
made  by  Italians,  who  reside  in  Leather  Lane  and  the  vicinity  of 
Hatton  Garden ;  and  in  passing  through  this  district  one  is  struck 
with  the  poetical  names  of  the  makers,  such  as  Albino,  Seraiino, 
Calderara,  Corti,  Negretti,  Pastorelli,  Tagliabue  and  Zambra, 
Somalvico,  Gugeri,  Grimoldi,  MartinelU,  and  so  on.  Compasses 
and  metallic  mathematical  instruments  are  made  by  a  distinct  set  of 
men.  Ivory  and  box-wood  scales  and  rules  occupy  another  set. 
Lenses  are  made  in  large  quantities  by  machinery  at  Birmingham  and 
elsewhere.  The  brass  parts  of  instruments  also  form  a  distinct  trade. 
Nautical  instrument  makers  occupy  the  regions  of  Wapping,  but 
sellers  of  instruments  and  apparatus  (who  grandly  style  themselves 
opticians)  are  scattered  over  the  metropolis. 

Musical  instrument  makers  are  important  personages  in  London. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  a  piano- forte  maker  would  succeed  out  of  the 
metropolis,  but  an  instrument  with  the  name  of  a  celebrated  London 
maker  stamped  upon  it  passes  current  everywhere.  In  this  case, 
"  warranted  London  made"  is  as  much  a  recommendation  as  "  Shef- 
field made  "  ought  to  be  to  a  piece  of  cutlery. 

Steel  pens,  entered  in  our  list,  are  almost  entirely  made  at  Birming- 
ham. Quill  and  pen  manufocturers  still  exist,  one  scarcely  knows 
how,  and  the  sealing-wax  and  wafer  trade  seems  to  be  threatened 
with  speedy  annihilation  by  the  system  of  adhesive  envelopes. 

The  10  ticket  writers  entered  in  our  list  are  persons  whose  pro- 
vince it  is  to  write  tickets  for  the  shops  in  large  attractive  characters, 
so  that  '*  he  who  runs  may  read." 

We  need  only  remark  in  our  seventh  list  that  the  surgical  instru- 
ment makers  of  London  compete  successfully  with  those  of  Sheffield. 
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In  our  eighth  list  we  have  grouped  together  a  number  of  trades  and 
occupations  which  do  not  fall  conveniently  into  any  of  the  preceding 
divisions.  Agricultural  instrument  makers  are  only  sellers,  the  in- 
struments themselves  being  made  at  Norwich,  Colebrook-dale,  and 
elsewhere.  Bone  dealers,  blood  driers,  and  manure  manufacturers 
carry  on  an  important  trade,  the  refuse  of  this  vast  metropolis  af- 
fording abundant  raw  material  for  the  purpose.  Guns  and  fire-arms 
are  chiefly  manufactured  at  Birmingham :  gunpowder  is  made  at  mills 
some  distance  from  London.  Fireworks  are  made  in  London,  and  it 
is  surprising,  after  the  repeated  disasters  which  have  occured,  that  the 
trade  is  permitted  to  exist  in  crowded  districts.  One  firework  maker, 
Joseph  Winterbum  by  name,  resides  in  Providence  Buildings;  Mrs. 
Pensa  carries  on  this  dangerous  trade  in  Clerkenwell ;  and  three  other 
females  work  at  it  in  Lambeth.  Cigars  are  made  in  large  quantities 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitechapel,  and  it  is  strongly  suspected 
that  the  makers  do  not  deal  exclusively  in  the  leaf  of  the  tobacco 
plant.  Marine  store  dealers  are  those  who  deal  in  ever3rthing  which 
is  supposed  to  exist  on  board  a  ship,  including  bones,  rags,  and  old 
bottles.  They  are,  in  short,  dealers  in  those  articles  which  are  of  no 
value  because  they  are  not  in  the  right  hands.  Soap  is  an  important 
article  of  London  manufacture.  Some  of  the  soap  makers  at  Lam- 
beth boil  the  bones  collected  by  the  marine-store  dealers,  skim  off  the 
fat  which  they  use  in  making  soap,  and  then  crush  the  bones  for  manure. 

There  are  1696  merchants  resident  in  the  city  of  London,  together 
with  248  warehousemen.  Many  of  them  are  wholesale  dealers 
in  the  articles  manufactured  in  the  provinces,  and  included  in  former 
lists. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  proceed  with  our  conunents ;  we, 
therefore,  conclude  with  the  remark,  that  a  large  number  of  females 
are  engaged  in  pursuits  which  seem  but  little  adapted  to  the  habits  of 
the  fair  sex,  while  men,  for  the  most  part,  engross  trades  which 
would  seem  well  fitted  for  women.  Thus,  of  the  15  bonnet  shape 
makers  only  one  is  a  woman.  Of  the  12  book  and  card  edge  gilders 
two  are  females,  viz.  Mrs.  Mary  Bullwinckle  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Page. 
Of  the  15  chiropodists  4  are  ladies,  and  doubtless  attend  upon  ladies 
who  will  insist  upon  wearing  tight  shoes.  Of  the  5  fan  makers  only 
one  is  a  lady.  Of  the  116  farriers  6  are  females.  We  find  also  that 
Miss  Mary  Pottle  makes  military  feathers  and  hair  plumes  for  those 
dashing  fellows  who  wear  them  so  jauntilv.  London  clums  16  file 
cutters,  and  one  of  them  is  Miss  Mary  Hughes.  Among  the  172 
lightermen  who  ply  on  the  Thames,  there  are  several  females.  One 
cculls  herself  Widow  Williams,  which  sufficiently  explains  that  she 
carries  on  her  husband's  trade,  which  is  probably  the  case  with  many 
other  female  traders.  This,  however^  cannot  be  the  case  with  Miss 
Martha  Smart,  who  is  a  mathematicaJ  instrument  maker  (and  why 
not  ?).  An  unmarried  lady  is  also  a  maker  of  razor  strop  paste.  The 
art  and  mystery  of  carmine  and  rouge  are  appropriately  conducted  by 
ladies,  as  also  to  a  certam  extent  the  art  of  making  artificial  flowers; 
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and  that  they  think  highly  of  their  art  ifi  dvident  from  the  fftdt  that  a 
ladj  acquaintance  of  the  wntet\  on  purchasing  some  of  these  flowers 
remarked,  that  they  did  not  resemhie  natunu  flowers.  '*  Oh,  no  I 
madam,"  was  the  reply,  "  these  are  Tory  superior  to  any  that  grow!" 
We  And  one  female  entered  as  ayeterinary  surgeon!  Miss  Lockey 
and  Mrs.  Massey  are  watch  escapement  makers.  There  are  seyeral 
female  wheelwrights,  and  one  female  whiting  manufacturer.  There 
are  also  female  wig-makers,  as  there  should  he.  We  once  knew  a 
female  engraver  who  earned  such  good  wages  that,  When  she  married, 
her  httshand  did  not  see  liny  reason  why  he  should  work  too,  so  he 
remained  idle,  and  the  poor  Woman  had  to  strive  hafd  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door. 
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h  FOOD. 
BoHd, 


Agwta^-Conii  3. 

Colonial,  91. 
Amtatto  iiianufkctui«n«  0. 
Arrowroot  dealen,  3. 
Baeoii  drien,  & 
Bftkert,S408« 
Of  these,   96   are   biscuit 
baken,  and  U  are  mttf&A 
and  crumpet  bakers. 
Bakers'  peel  maker,  1. 

•f      biscuit  tool  makeri  1. 
Bolting  cloth  fna&ufactuter,  1. 
Butchers,  1034. 
Brokers.  ~  Fruit,  11  — provi- 

sknif  19— tugar,  ill. 
Cheese  factors  and  agents.  18, 
Cheesemongers,  wholesale,  tt. 

reuil.  900. 
Cocoa-nut  merchant,  1. 
ConfcetioDers,  wholesale*  40l 
^  ,i         and        pMtry 

cdoks^ra. 

Corn  dealers,  439. 

„    and  flour  factors,  133. 

,,  mercbaiiti,  117« 
pining  rooms,  301. 
DrysilVers,  41. 
Kggmt'chants  add  salesmen, 

Farina     makttt     (dlgesilT* 

food),  6. 
FIshmongen,  37S< 
Fruiterers  and  green-grocen, 

Gianary  keepers*  IB. 

Ham  and  tongue  dealers,  91 

1,   merchants*  7. 
Laid  manuiacturers,  5« 
Maecaioni  roaken,  f. 
Market  gardeners.  45. 
Mbuld  makeft  ( jeUy,  &e.),  t 
Onuige  merchanls*  6S. 
Pepper  work,  I. 
PItie  and  grape  grower,  1. 
Pork  butchers  and  porkmen^ 

i4B. 
Poulterers.  101. 
Preserved  fruit  impofttt,  1. 
Proviston  merehabti*  77. 
Rioe  mercliants,  7. 
Saleimeik-^Btttief.  Ih 

Carrot,  4. 

Cattte,  ttO. 

Fish*  IS. 

Fruit«  112. 


.31. 

Say  and  straw,  84. 
eat.  138. 
PoUto*  900. 
Poultry  and  game* 

92. 
Watercresses*  3, 
Swt  merchants  and  nlanuAns 

turers.  IS. 
Scotch  oatmeal  factors,  4. 
Ship  biscuit  bakers,  17* 
Spice  merchants,  22. 
Sugar  refiners,  40. 
Tripe  dresBers,  52. 
VeiiUtm  dMlers,  S. 

UquiA 
AgmtM.-~CoWae,  2. 
Ale  And  porter  merchants  AAd 

agents,  82. 
Back  and  vat  makers,  11. 
Beer  retailers,  781. 
Brandy  merchants*  8. 
Brewers,  129. 
Brewery  agenu,  5. 
British  wine  makers,  10. 
Brokers.— Tea,  9(>-wiaa  and 

spirit*  33— coffee,  5. 
Ca{>lUalfe,  and  wibe  add  iplrit 

colouring  makers.  14. 
Chicory  Importers,  9. 
Chocolate  and  coooa  maou* 

facturers.  IL 
Cyder  aad  perry  merchants,  17< 
Coffte  dealers,  wholesale,  40. 

„    roastert,  18. 

M    roaster  makers,  3. 

„    rooms,  860. 
Coopers,  940. 
Dairymen  and  purveyors  of 

asset' milk.  889. 
Dantzigspruce  importers*  6. 

Piatillers''chemittC»  4. 
Filter  makers,  9. 
Fiih  lauce  makers,  18* 

groat  manufacturers,  8* 
tocers,  whoieaale,  58. 
^^  „  ^    and  te*  dealers*  1878. 
Hop  factors,  42. 
Hop  merchanta,  48. 

Eispector  of  tea,  1. 
hulaas  ImportenAflddealefi* 

M3sters,23. 

8 alt  roaster  mak«t*  8. 
ineral  water  warehouses,  14 


Mustard  manunMurert,  18. 
Pearl  barley  manufacturers,  9* 
Publicans,  4418. 
Soda  water  and  ginger  beer 

makers,  71. 
Soda  water  engine  maktrs*  3i, 
Tea  dealers,  wholesale*  135. 
Treacle  makers,  8. 
Vinegar  makers,  10. 
Whisky  merchants,  17. 
Wine  merchants,  884. 
Wine  fining  makers,  9. 
Yaaatdeiltts,19. 

MUeeOaneout. 
Hotels.  Inns,  taverns,  andprln- 
-'^  coflfce  houses.  388^ 
ing  and  boarding  bouao 

Ice  merchants,  7. 

„  pail  maker,  1. 

„  saft  maker,  1* 
Italian  warehouses,  87* 

II.  Diiii88  Airtf  PiaaoirAL 

DXCOHATIOM. 

Agents.— Cotton,  6. 

Cloth,  4. 

Manchester,  85. 

Shawl,  2. 

Shoe*  6. 

Silk,  21. 

Woollen,  7- 
Army  accoutrement  makersi32. 

„    clothiers,  48. 
Artificial  eye  makers.  4. 

leg  and  arm  makora. 

Artificial  florists,  plumassiera, 
and  Ostrich  feather  makert. 

Artificial    florists*    matertsl 

dealers*  7. 
Bandana  manufkcturers  ind 

printers,  10. 
Bead  and  bugle  makers  and 

importers,  11. 
Beaver  cutter,  1. 
Berlin  Warehouses,  96. 
Black  reviver  maker,  1. 
Blacking  makers,  38. 
Blaek«ai  Hill  faetorf  (wool* 

Blteeiiert.  8. 


turerj 
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Blue  matanilketaltit,  1& 
Bombueen  imiiiuflKfttrett  j  1 
Bonnet     block     and    itsnd 

mAkera,  f. 
Bonnet  sha|ie  ititk«i«,  15. 
Boot  closer,  1. 

»,   and  thoe  fkctofi,  1 

u         .,      maken,  SIM. 
Boot-top  maker,  1. 
Brae^  and  beK  tnakert,  4a» 
Bnid  makers,  13. 
Brccchea  makers,  31. 
Brokers^— Cotton,  7. 

Hide,  Air.  and  iklo, 

8. 
Wool,  17. 
Indigo,  21. 
Buckle  maker,  1. 
Buekram  manufketurer,  1. 
Bunting    and    say  manulkc- 

tuters,  5. 
Button  and  ttinunhig  lellers, 

2B. 
Button  manuftcturars,  30. 
Calendercn,  19. 
Calico  glaaers,  4. 
„    printers,  30. 
„    printers'btockctttlers,8. 
Cap  makers,  Air,  cloth,  and 

fency,47. 
Cap  puk  and  cockade  makers. 

Cap  apring  makers,  3. 
Childbed  Unen  warehouses*  64. 
Clear  ttaiehen*  4. 
Cloth  worken,  19. 
Clothes  salesmen,  SOS. 
Cochineal  merchants,  S. 
Comb  makers,  43. 
Coral  merchant,  1. 
Coral  and  Jet  workers,  3. 
Cotton  merchants,  19. 

„     and  cotton  yam  manu- 

fiieturers,  31. 
Court  nlaster  maketa,  1 
Crape  oressers,  4. 

„    manufacturers,  10. 
Cttrrieta  and  leather  dreasen, 

172. 
Dentiats,  S77- 
Diamond  cutters,  setters,  and 

workers,  5. 
Dkmotid  merchants,  18. 
Doll  makers,  13. 
Dyers,  30a 
Embroiderers,  34. 
Embroidery  silk  maker,  I. 
Fan  makers,  5. 
Feather,  miliury,  and  hair 

plume  makers,  3. 
Flannel  factors, ». 

f,      manuocturers,  13. 
Flax  merchanu,  3. 

ti   spinners,  8. 
Fringe  and  lace  maketi,  80. 
Fur   and   skin  dressers  tad 

dyers,  29. 
Fur  and  skin  merchants,  6. 
Furriers,  wholesale,  21. 

,,       letaii,  144. 
Galloon  and  double  makers,  1 1 . 
Gauae  dresser,  1. 

„    manufacturers,  3. 
out  jewellers,  7. 

.,  metal  worker,  1. 
GloTC  cleaners,  I. 
Glovers,  wholesale,  I7. 

„     retail,  49. 
Gofli»ccd  nichemanu&cttiters, 

2. 


Gold  and  diver  laoemetli  30. 

„  „     thread  makets, 

9. 
Gold  chain  makett  and  jewel- 

len  29 
Goldnniths  and  iewellen,  144. 
Haberdashers,  wholesale,  18. 

retail,  280. 
Hair  drefsets  and  perfUmerSi 

684. 
Hair  manufaeturert  (hdmitn)i 

Hair  merchants*  4. 

„   workers  (device),  16. 
Hat  band  makers,  3. 
„  block  makers,  7* 
„  dyers,  5. 
jj  lining  and  leather  euttert* 

6. 
„  Spring  maker*  1. 
„  tip  maker,  1. 
„  varnish  maker,  1. 
Hatters'  bow  string  maken,  3. 
„     furriers,  3. 
„     trimming    manufac- 
turers, II. 
Hat    manufacturers   (whole- 

sale),  90. 
Hat  manufacturers  (retail)  ,876. 
Helmet  maken,  4. 
Hemp  and  flax  mefchantit  9. 
Hone  importers*  2. 
Hook  and  eye  makers,  3. 
Hosiers,  wholesale,  21. 

„      and  glovers,  297. 
Indigo  merchantt,  8. 
Jewellers,  357. 
Jewelry  case  makets,  86. 
Lace  cleaners,  28. 
,t   manufacturers*     whole- 
sale, 52. 
Lacemen,  107. 
Lapidaries,  30. 
Last  makers,  30. 
Lasting  makers,  2. 
Leather  cutters,  01. 
„     dressers,  69. 
„     dyers,  8. 
„     enaroellers  and  japan- 

ner4, 9. 
„  fkctors,  51. 
„  sellers,  95. 
„  splitter,  1. 
**  stainer,  1. 
„  stripers,  2. 
Linen  manufacturers  and  flu:- 

tors,  65. 
Linen  drapers,  wholesale,  9. 

„  ,.     retail,  B6U. 

Lint  manufacturers*  6. 
List  dealers,  2. 

Mangle  and  press  makers,  18. 
Man's  mercers,  6. 
Marking  ink  makers,  4. 
Masquerade  and  fkncy  dress 

warehouses,  8. 
Measuring  tape  makers,  2. 
MiUiners,  1024. 
Moumfaig  warehouses,  13. 
Mourning  and  wedding  ring 

makers,  3. 
Mousseline  de  hthie  printers 

and  manufacturers,  2. 
Muslin  manufacturers.  14. 
Needle  manufscturers,  22. 
Orchil  and  cudbear  makers,  3. 
Ostrich  feather  makers,  21. 
Outfltters,  70. 
Patten  and  clog  makers*  28. 
Pattern  drawers,  24. 


Pedn  stringers,  4. 

„    workers,  12. 
Pemimes*  wholeiale,  45. 

„       retaU,76. 
Pin  makers,  15. 
Pink  saucer  maker,  1. 
Plush  manuikcturers,  8. 
Putty  powder  ana  jeweUetif 

rouge  makers,  7* 
Raaor  strop  makers,  13. 

„         ,*    paste  makers,  2. 
Ready  made  Unen  warehousesi 

42. 
Respirator  depots,  2. 
Ribbon  dressers,  6. 

.,      manufaetuicrs,  20. 
Rdbe  makers,  9. 
Rouge  and  carmine  makers*  3. 
Seal  makers,  3. 
Sewed  muslin  mantlfscturers, 

17. 
Sewing  cotton  manufkctuters* 

9. 
Sewing  silk  manufSMturers*  9. 
Shag  manufacturers,  12. 
Shawl     manufacturers     and 

warehousemen,  55. 
Shawl    border     and    fringe 

makers,  5. 
Shirt  makers,  56. 
Shoe  and  stay  mercers.  6. 

„    thread,  twine,  and  canvaa 
manufacturers,  11. 
Shroud  manufkcturer,  1. 
Silk  dressers,  10. 

**  and  velvet  manuficturers* 
110. 
Silkmen,  6. 
Silk  mercers,  91. 

„   merchants,  15. 

„  printers*?. 

*,   purse  makers,  4. 

„   warehousemen,  18. 

„  winders.  2. 
Silver  thimble  makers,  4. 
Slipper  manuflwturers*  10. 
Slop  sellers*  86. 
Smelling  bottle  nuUiers,  8. 
Snuif  and  fancy  box  makers* 

27. 
Spangle  and  tinsel  makers*  5* 
Spectacle  makers,  12. 
Starch  makers,  9. 
Stay  and  corset  makers^  9ji, 

*,  laoe  makers,  4. 

„   and  shoe  makers,  whole- 
sale, 9. 
Stick  makers,  7. 
Stock  makers,  25. 
Straw,  Leghom,  and  Tuscan 

hat  warenouses,  352. 
Straw,  Leghorn,  and  Tuscan 

hat  cleaners  and  pressers,  14. 
'     "  ind  Tusa 


Straw*  Lwhom*  and  ' 

plat  dealers,  20* 
Stuff  manufacturers,  30. 
Tabinet  warehouses*  2. 
Tailors,  2641. 
TailorsT  fashions,  publishers 

of,  3. 
Tanners,  55. 
Tassel    and    fringe    mould 

makers,  6. 
Teeth  dealers,  7* 
Thread  manufacturers*  7* 
Tooth  powder  makers.  3* 

„  „     box  maken,  1. 

Trimming  manufacturers  tad 

seriers,157. 
Truss  makers*  41. 
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UmbrdlA  and  parasol  maken, 

1». 
UmbreUa  ftirniture  maken«  5. 

„       tUk  makext,  9. 
Upholiteren,  439. 

„  waTdiouiemen, 

5. 
Valentla  warehouse*  1. 
Velvet  manufactuzerst  6. 

„     wire  drawers,  3* 
WaddlDg    and  cotton  ware- 

houMs,  10. 
Watch  makers,  697* 
„     balanoe  makers,  2. 
„     cap  makers,  7. 
„     case  makers,  52. 
t,     dial  plate  makers  and 

fintshers,  17. 
„     and  clock  dial  silTezer« 

1. 
„     enjjraTers,  9. 
„     escapement  makers,  18. 
„     finisnen,  8. 
„     fUxee  makers.  4. 
„     and  case  gilders,  21 . 
„     and  clock  glass  makers, 

„     hand  makers,  15. 

„     Jewellers,  32. 

„     loint  finishers,  3. 

„     key  makers,  3. 

„     material  dealers,  9. 

„     motion  makers,  26. 

„      pallet  Jeweller,  1. 

,1         „     makers,  3. 

, ,     pendant  makers,  4. 

„     pinion  makers,  2. 

„     secret  springers,  39. 

„     spring  makers,  11. 

„     and  Clock  tool  makers 
and  dealers,  13. 

„     wheel  makers,  7> 
Water  proofen,  26. 
Whalebone  cutters,  13. 
Widows'  cap  makers,  7* 
Wig  makers,  19. 

„  spring  maker,  I. 
Wool  merchants,  16. 


staplers,  27. 
Woollen  drapers,  97* 

„      warehousemen,  108. 
Worsted  manufacturers,  21. 
Yam  merchants,  14. 

III.  HOUaSSAHOFUBNITURB. 

Agents*— Carpet,  IS. 
Stone,  5. 

Basket  makers,  93. 

Bath  makers,  15. 

Bed  and  mattress  makers,  35. 
„  sacking  makers,  13. 
„   screw  maker,  1. 

Bedstead  makers,  61. 

Bellows  makers,  8. 

Bent  timber  manufacturers,  16. 

Billiard   and  bagatelle  Uble 
makers.  16. 

Birch  and  alder  dealers,  2. 

Birch  andheath  broom  makers, 
5. 

Bird  and  beast  stufllers,  28. 

Bird-cage  makers,  16. 

Birmingham    and     Sheffield 
agents.  24. 

Bixmin^nam    and     Sheffield 
wardliouses,  22. 

Blind  spring-roller  manufac- 
turers, 4. 

Bottle  meidumts  and  dealers, 
63L 


Brasa  founders,  140. 
„    manufacturers,  55. 
„    turners,  11. 
Brick  agenU,  7- 
„    and  tile  makers,  31. 
„  .,    merchants,  21. 

„    mould  makers,  2. 
Bricklayers.  387* 
Bristle  merchants,  8. 
Britannia     metal     manufac- 
turers, 2. 
British  pUte  manufacturers,  9. 
Brokers.— Ivory,  2. 
Metal,  16. 
Timber,  27. 
Brush  makers,  321. 
Bus  destroyers,  2. 
Buhl  cutters,  IS. 
Builders,  8I7. 

„       of  portable  houses 
for  exportation,  2. 
Building  material  dealers,  32. 
Cabinet  carvers,  45. 
„      inlayers.  7. 
„      makers,  516. 

„       fancy,  36b 
Cane  dealers,  14. 
„    workers,  13. 
Card  and  cardboard  makers, 

22. 
Carpenters,  1066. 
Carpet  and  rug  warehouses,  86. 

„     planners,  6. 
Carpet-Dag  traxae  maker,  1. 

„        makers,  15. 
Carvers  and  gilders,  318. 
Chasers,  49. 
Chimney  sweepers,  33. 
Chimney   sweepers'  machine 

makers,  3. 
China    dealers,   foreign    and 

fancy,  5. 
China  mounter,  I. 
„    painters,  2. 
„    glaa,  &c.  rivetters,  8. 
„    glass,  and  earthenware 
dealers,  387. 
Chiropodists,  15. 
Clay  merchants,  4. 
Clock  makers,  74. 

„     case  makers,  16. 
Cock  founders,  6. 
Cocoa  nut  fibre  importers.  8. 
Coffin  furniture  makers,  7* 
Colour  manufacturers,  43. 
Composition  ornament  mak- 
ers, 14. 
Coppersmiths  and  bTBaiers,86. 
Copper  companies  and  mer- 

cnanu,  20. 
Cork  cutters,  81. 

„        „      knife  makers,  2. 
Curiosity  dealers,  51. 
Curtain  rod  manufacturer,  I 
Cutlers,  172. 
Desk  and  dresslngcase  makers, 

97. 
Door  plate  makers,  5. 

„    spring  makers,  3. 
D'oyley  warehouse,  1. 
Electro  gilders  and  platers,  24. 
Electrotypists,  .1. 
Embossers,  20. 
Enameiiers,  28. 
Fan  and  sky  light  makers,  7. 
Feather  dealers,  7. 
„     merchanu,  8. 


„     manufacturers,  26. 
„     purifiers,  9. 
Fender  and  fi  re  iron  makersi  11< 


Fireproof  box  makers,  14. 

Fire-wood  dealers,  32. 

Flock  manufacturers,  17. 

Floor  cloth  manufacturers,  35. 

Foreign  and  fancy  goods  im- 
porters, 103. 

French  polish  manufacturers,2. 

Frendi  polishers.  72. 

Fuel  manufacturers  (patent) .  4. 

Furniture  brokers  and  fixtxue 
dealers,  475. 

Furniture  Japanners  and 
painters,  13. 

Furniture  printers,  8. 

General  dealers  in  hardware, 

"      factors,  17. 
Glass  benders,  5. 
„    cutters,  60. 
„    drillers,  2. 
,,    aigTavers,9. 
f ,    grinders,  4. 
„    manufacturers,  52. 
„    mounters,  5. 
„    shade  makers,  18. 
„    stainers,  25. 
Glaxier's  diamond  makers,  7. 
Glue  makers,  U. 
Gold  and  silver  beaters,  68. 
„  „       burnishers,  7. 

„  ,(       casters,  6. 

„  „       mounters,  6. 

„  „       piercers,  6. 

„  „       wire  drawers, 

11. 
„    cutters,  21. 
„    sise  mskers,  4. 
„    swivel  makers,  4. 
,,    weavers,  3. 
Hsir  merchants,  4. 
Hand  rail  makers  (patent),  2. 
Hand  screw  makers,  3. 
Hardwaremen,  wholesale,  14. 

„  retail,  37. 

Hearth  stone  makers,  3. 
Hempen  cloth  makers,  2. 
Hinge  (patentrising)  makers,4. 
Horsehair     merchants     and 

manufacturers,  38. 
Hot  water  apparatus  makers, 

21. 
Hydrostatic  bed  makers,  6. 
India  mat  warehouse,  1. 
„     rubber    manufacturers, 
21. 
Inlayer  (flooring),  1. 
Iron     and     brass     bedstead 

makers,  25. 
Ironmongers,  wholesale,  68. 

retail,  420. 
Iron  and  tin  plate  workers,  27. 
Ivory,  hardwood,  and  tortoise 

shell  dealers,  16. 
Ivory  turners,  66. 

„     workers  and  cutters,  14. 
Japanners,  44. 
Lacquerers,  2. 
Lath  renders,  25. 
Lead  merchants,  41. 

„    pipe  manufacturers,  4. 
Leather  cutters,  51. 
dreswis,69. 
dyers,  8. 

enameiiers  and  Japan- 
ners, 9. 
factors,  51. 
gilders,  6. 
Japanners,  5. 
„       sellers,  95. 
Lock  (patent)  makers,  12. 
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Loekmiths  and  bdl  hangen. 

Looking  glan  makers,  61. 

.«         „    sUyeren,  4. 

Lucifer  match  roakert.  18. 

*•         „     box  maken,  3. 
Mahogany  merchants,  31. 
Matting  and  haMock  makers,  8. 
Mattress  makers.  8. 
Mohair  manufacturers,  2. 
Mop  makers,  4. 
Nan  makers,  15. 
Ormolu  frame  makers,  3. 
Paint  manufacturers,  11. 
Painters  and  glaxieis,  309. 
g»      paper   hangers,   and 
house  decorators,  164 
Paper-banging  roanufacturen 

and  hangers,  192. 
Papter-mach^  manufacturers, 

U. 
Pewtczen,  55. 
Picture  and  looking  glass  firame 

niakers,89. 
Piece  brokers,  21. 
Pipeclay  merchants,  5. 
Plaaterers.  AS. 
Plasterers'  hair  manufiicturers, 

& 
Plaster  of  Paris  manufacturers, 

10. 
Plate  case  makers,  7. 
„    polisher,  1. 
■•    glass  manufiKturers,  38. 
Platers.  14. 
Plumbers,  820. 
Polishing  paste  malurs,  4 
Potten,  wholesale,  28. 
Pump  makers,  26. 
Quilung  warehouse,  1. 
Roasting  Jack  maken,  14. 
Roman  cement  makers,  29. 
Rout  furnishers,  4 
Rug  manufiscturers,  29. 
Russia  mat  warehouses,  8. 
Sash  line  makers  (patent),  & 
Sash  makers,  9. 
Saw  mills,  67* 
Scagliola  manufarturers,  7* 
Shemeld    and   plated    ware- 
houses, 29. 
Silver  polishers,  4 
„     spoon  and  fork  makers, 
10. 
Sihrexsmiths,  130. 
Slse  manufacturers,  7> 
Slate  merchants,  29. 
Slaters,  18. 

Small  ware  manufacturers,  2. 
Smiths,  29S. 
Stencil  cutter,  1. 
Stencillers,  & 

Stone  and  marble  masons,  164. 
t,  „      merchants, 

«7. 
Store  and  range  makers,  92. 
Table  oorer  makers,  17. 
Table  knifie  makers,  9. 
Tassel     and     fringe    mould 

makers,  6. 
Tea  canister  makers,  4 
Teapot  handle  makers,  3. 
Tea  tray  makers,  6. 
„  urn  makers,  IL 
.  Timber  merchanU,  208. 
Tfane  and  hour  glass  maker,  I. 
Tin  foil  maker,  1. 
„  merchanU,  9. 
„  plate  workers,  237. 
Transparent  blind  makers,  7> 


Turners  in  general.  207* 
Vamish  makers,  73. 
Vegetable  ornament  cutter,  1. 
Veneer  cutters,  7> 
Water  eioset  makers,  16. 
Water  companies,  9. 
Water  gilders.  19. 
Water  pipe  makers.  13. 
White  lead  manufacturers,  25. 
Whiting  manufacturen.  80. 
Window  blind  makers.  136. 
„      glass  cutters,  38. 
,.         ,.    merclumts  and 

manufacturers,  58. 
Wine  cooler  makers,  2. 
Writers  and  gilders  on  glass,  13. 
Writers  and  grainers,  107. 
Zinc  merchants  and  workers, 

68. 

IV.  Locomotion. 

Anchorsmiths  and  diain  cable 
makers,  19. 

Axle  tree  makers,  13. 

Blanket  and  hozse  cloth  ware- 
houses. 9. 

Boat  and  barge  builders,  54 

Bridle  cutters,  6. 

Bridle,  bit.  stirrup,  and  spur 
makers,  9. 

Child's  carriage  makers.  2. 

Coach     and    carriage    lamp 
makers,  20. 

Coach  and  cart  grease  manu- 
facturers. 16. 

Coach     body     makers     and 
benders.  3. 

Coach  and  harness  makers,  263. 

Coach  headers,  2. 
„     brokers,  8. 
„     carvers,  7. 
„     ironmongers,  12. 
„     draughtsmen,      herald 
painters,  and  Japan- 
ners.  53. 
„     Joiners.  6. 
„     painters,  24. 
„     platers,  21, 
„     smiths,  43. 
„     spring  makers,  20. 
,,     trimmers,  3. 

Collar  makers  (horse),  14. 

Farriers,  116. 

Flre-enghie  makers.  6. 

Funeral  coach  masters,  12. 

Harness  makers,  50. 
„       polish  makers,  4. 

Horse    and    carriage    reposi- 
tories, 11. 

Horse  dealers,  32. 
„     slaughterers,  8. 

Iron     steam-boat    and    ship 
builders,  6. 

Job  masters,  172. 

Lightermen,  172. 

Livery  stable  keepers,  191. 

Mariners  and  pilots,  ^. 

Mast,  5ec.  makers,  51. 

Pedometer  maker.  1. 

Railway  signal  maker,  1. 

Riding  schools,  7* 

Road  and  dust  contractors,  5. 

Rocking  horse  makers,  3. 

Rope,  line,  and  tvrine  manu- 
fiicturers, 117. 

Rubbish  carters,  34 

Saddlen,  240. 

M       ironmongers,  11. 
I,       tree  maken,  13. 


SaUdothfaeton,28. 
„       maken,  51. 
Salesmen,  hay  and  straw,  24 
Ship  block  maken  by  ma- 
chinery, 2. 
Ship  breaken,  5. 

„   builden,  22. 

„   carven.  3. 

„  chandlen,  ^. 

„  hearth  maken,  5. 

„  Joinen.  10. 

„   modeller,  1. 


„  smiths,  35. 
„  surveyors,  7* 
„   wrighu,  28. 
,.   tank  maken,  8. 
Shipping  butchen.  20. 

biscuit  baken,  17. 
Steam  engine  boilermaken,lS. 
„    and    navig^"-      — 


Tow  yam  maker,  1. 
Tnveilen,  commercial.  68R. 
Trunk     and     packing    case 

maken,  132. 
Veterinary  surgeons,  121. 
Wharfingen,  104 
WheelwTighU,  186. 
Whip  maken,  47. 

„     mounten,  3. 
Windlass  maken,  3. 

V.  ARTIFICIAL  HMAT  ANO 

Light. 

Agents.— Coal,  5. 
Brokers.— Oil.  14 
Candle  mould  maken,  4 
Charcoal  maken  and  dealen,  9. 
Coal  dealen,  301. 

„   dust  maken,  2. 

„   factors,  25. 

„  merchants.  688. 

„   shovel  maker,  1. 
Cocoa  nut  lamp  oil  and  candle 

maken,  2. 
Coal    (also    com)    measure 

maken,  7< 
Cotton  and  rush  maken,  8. 
Gas  apparatus  maken,  23. 

„  burner  maken,  8. 

„  fitten,S07. 

„  lantern  maken  and  fitlen, 
5. 

,,  light  companies.  24. 

„  meter  maken,  12. 

,»  pipe  maken,  13. 
Gasometer  maker,  1. 
Insurance  companies,  162. 
Lamp  maken  and  oU  ware- 
houses, 69. 
Lamp,  lustre,  and  chandelier 

manufiurturen,  45. 
Lamp  cotton  midden,  5. 
Lantem  leaf  and  hom  plate 

manufacturen,  2. 
Lighthouse  lamp  maken,  2. 
Lucifer  match  maken.  18. 

„        „     box  maken,  3. 
Melten  and  tallow  chandlen, 

49. 
Melten'  utensil  maker,  1. 
Naphtha  distiUen,  8. 
Oil  merchants  and  facton,  101. 
„  and  colour  men,  645. 
Spermaceti  refinen,  4. 
Turpentine  and  tar  distillers, 

11. 
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Wax  bleachen,  10. 
„   andti|Jlowcbandlen,S10. 

VI.LlTSBATURS»  BDDOATfOVf 
SCIXNCS,  FllVB  AETS. 

Account  book  nukei9>  33. 
Agents.— Paper,  9. 
Alabaster  warehouses.  4. 
Artists'  colournien,  3d. 
Barometer  and  Tberjoometer 

makers,  36. 
Bill  sticker,  1. 
Black  borderers,  9. 
Black    lead    importers   and 

manufacturers,  19. 
Black  lead  pencil  makers,  S8. 
Book  and  card  edge  gUders  and 

marblers,  IS, 
Book   edge   lock    and   clasp 

makers,  10. 
Bookbinders,  266. 
Bookbinden'  cloth  makers,  4. 
„         leather  teller,  1. 
„  plough       koifie 

maker,  1. 
„         press  makers,  S. 
„  tool  cutters  and 

engraven,  1& 
Booksellers  in  gfcneral,  774. 
„        AigncuUura[l.  8. 
„       Architectural,  en- 
gineering, and  scientidc  5, 
Booksellen,  botanical,  4. 

,j        medical,  o. 
„         theological,  9. 
Bronae  powder  makers,  5» 
Bronsists.  13. 

Camel  hair  pencil  maken,  5. 
Chemical  apparatus  makeiv,  10. 
„       stopperers,  II. 


Ever-i 


Chemists,  manufacturing,  02. 
Copper  plate  maken,  IS. 
„        „    priDien,  01. 
Die  sinken,  as. 
Draughtsmen,     lithogranhic, 

aincographic,  and  carnage, 

8S. 
Engravers,  4S7. 

heraldic,  9. 
historical,  10. 
map,  II. 
seal,  5&. 
wood,  35. 
r-pointed  pencil  maken,  4. 
Fancy  repositories,  06. 
Globe  makers,  8. 
Glypbographer,  1. 
Herald  palnlen,  19. 
Hot  pressen.  19. 
Hydrometer  and  saceharome- 

ter  makers,  7. 
Ink  makers  (writing),  36. 
Inkstand  maken.  10. 
Letter  cutters,  27. 
Libraries,  Sni 
Llthographen,  13:2. 
Llthoeraphic  press  maken,  7* 
Manifold  writer  maken.  13. 
Map  and  chan  sellers  and  pub- 
lishers, ». 
Map    dissector    and     puule 

maker,  1. 
Map  and  print  colouren,  8S. 

,,    mounten,  6. 
Mathematical        ioftrument 

maken,  78. 
Mtdallisu,  14. 
MiUboardniakcn,5. 


Mineralogists,  S. 
ModeUers,  M. 
Music  copyist*,  4. 
„    engraven  vtd  print#rf« 

8. 
„    plate  mnuftctifrer,  L 
„     printen,  11. 
„     smiths,  8. 

„    and  musical  iastranpat 
sellen,  116. 
Musical  bov  maken  and  Im- 

porten,  4> 

Musical  instrument  maken,84. 

Ditto   string  maken,  18. 

Ditto   reed  maker,  1. 

Ditto    tube  maker,  1. 

Nautical  iiistrument  mvuBn, 

18. 
Newspaper  and  advertisement 
agents,  town  and  country  ,24. 
Newsvenders,  222. 
Optical  braaiers,  2. 
„     tvmen,  4. 
Opticians.  139. 
Organ  buiklen,  SJk 

„     metal  pipe  maken,  3. 
Paper  cutting  machine  maker, 

„    makers  and  warehouse*, 
33. 

„     mould  maken.  4. 
Parchment  and  vellum  mak- 
en, 13. 
Pasteboard  maken.  7. 
Pianoforte  maken.  191. 
Pianoforte  feet  cutten.  6> 
Pianoforte      hammer      and 

damper  cloth  manufacturer. 

Pianoforte      hammer      rail 

maken.  5. 
Pianoforte  key  maken,  9. 

„         pin  maken*  2. 

„        silken,  A. 

„         tuners,  23. 
Picture  dealen  and  importen. 

Picture  restoren  and  ckanen, 

36. 
Plaster  cast  figure  makers,  11. 
Pocket  book  makers.  38. 

„        „    lock  makers,  2. 
Print  cutten,  2. 
„    sellers,  77. 
Printers,  &73. 

„       numerical,  1. 
„       auctioneen.  5. 
„       blanket  makers,  2. 
„       ink  maken,  22. 
„      Joiners  and  material 

de«len,  17. 
„       press  maken,  14. 
„       smiths,  10. 
„       wood  type  cutter,  I . 
Quill  and  pen  manufacturen, 

13. 
Rule  maken*  14* 
Ruling  madiine  maker,  1. 
Schools  (private),  83a 
.Sculpton,  66. 
Sealug  wax  and  wafer  maken, 

33. 
School  slate  maken,  6. 
Stationers  (fancy )  andenTetonc 

makers,  60. 
Stationers,  wholesale,  1381 

retail,  624. 
Steel,  &c.  penmakers,  27. 
Stereotype  founders,  10. 
Teachen  of  dancing,  w. 


Teachen  of  drawing,  Ijl. 

„  elocutian,  4. 

„  fencing,  8. 

„  laneuageii,  65. 

„  mathematics,  7. 

„  music,  XiS. 

„  navk 

„      writa_. ,, 

Telescope  makers.  7- 

Terra  cotte  manufacturen,  8. 

Ticket  writen,  la 


vigatioOfS. 
itnig.lS. 


Tracing  paper  maken*  9- 
Type  fbunden,  IB. 
Vellum  bidden,  20. 


VII.  MfDICfNI,  SUROSRY, 

Anatomical  preparer,  1. 
Bougie  and  auheter  maken,  6* 
Brokers  (drug).  22. 
Chemlsto  anddrugglHtj  748. 
Chiropodisu,  15.  • 
Cuppers,  12. 
Dentisto,  277. 


Drug  ffrinden,  8* 
Druggists,  76. 
Herballste,21. 


Leech  Importen.  18. 
Medical  gislTanisU,  9, 

„       glass  dealers,  13. 

„       labellenandfitteniH. 

„       plaster  maken,  8. 
Medicine  chest  makers,  3. 
Metallic  capsule  maker,  i. 
Midwives,«r 
Oculist*,  6. 
Patent  medlciot  varebousM, 

38. 
Physicians,  356. 
Pill  box  maken,  9. 
Surgeons,  IQltf. 
Surgical  instrument  makcn,71> 
Teeth  dealers,  7. 

VIU.  MiaciLLAVBOca. 
Agents.— Alum,  6. 
Colour,  8. 
Metal,  8. 
Mineral  and  mining, 

19. 
Tin  and  tin  plate,  4. 
Agricultural  Implement  mak- 
ers, 13. 
Assayen.  3. 
Awl  blaile  maken,  8. 
Backgammon  board  maken,  8. 
Black   (Frankfort)   manufac- 
turers, 6. 
Bladder  dealer,  1. 
Blood  drier,  I. 
Blowing  machine  maker,  1, 
Bone    dealrrs,    boilen,    and 

crushers,  16. 
Bullion  and  jewel  broken,  4. 
Broken.— Colonial,  74. 
India,  29. 
Indigo,  81. 

Russia,  35. 
Bullion  dcaleri.  U. 
Busk  maker, ). 
Canteen  maken,  8. 
Chandlen*  shops,  195. 
Cigar  and  tobacco  importen. 

Clay  merchants.  4. 
Coffin  Aimiture  maken,  7. 
Congxeye  rocket  maker,  I. 
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fdiAato,  8. 


(kiekfiC  bat,  ball,  and  stamp 
•       ,11. 


Dntdi  imk  inspoitcn,  4* 
Emoy  aiMl  gUn  paper  nuken, 

Engilae  tamen,  S8. 
Kaginecn,  Mechaaieal,  Ml. 

„        ClTil,  155. 
Vaiuiuay  & 
Fdlmongen,  19. 
Felt  maken  (patent),  8. 
FUc  cutters,  16. 
Firework  makers,  11. 
Ffaking  tackle  makers,  43. 
Flatting  mills,  8. 
Grinde^  dealers,  97. 
Oaaigen*  instrument  makers,3. 
Onn  and  pistol  makers,  85. 
Gttu  barrel  makers,  4. 


„  carriage  makers, 

„  case  maken,  8. 

„  ilint  maker,  1. 

„  lock  makers,  4. 

„    „    polishers,  0. 

„  stock  makers,  3. 

„  makers*  tool  dealer,  1. 

„  wadding  makers,  6. 
Gnapowder  manulacturers,  9. 

„        flask  makers,  2. 
Ontta  percba  warehouses,  17. 
Harpoon  makers,  8. 
Heel  ball  makers,  3. 
Hemp  and  flax  tackle  maker,  1 . 

,,  „    merchants,  9. 

Hoop  merchants  and  benders, 

18. 
Horn  and  bone  merchants,  8. 

„    pressers,  3. 
Horticultural  boilden,  90. 
Hose  makers,  3. 
Hydraulic  machine  makers,  5. 
Inspectors  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures (for  the  City),  0. 
Iron  chain  maker,  1. 
Iron  fence  and  hurdle  makers, 

11. 
Iron  founders,  1 19. 
Iron  founders'  pattern  makers, 

4. 
Iron  and  steel  merchants  and 


1. 


agento,  105. 
Ladder  makers,  4. 
Lamp  black  makers,  9. 
Land  surveyors,  SO. 
Lathe  and  tool  makers,  91. 
Lead  ash  melten,  2. 
Leash  manu&cturer,  l . 


pipe     and 

makers,  19. 
Lime  merehants,  97* 
Lodging  and  hoaHing  hoaae 

keepers.  890. 
Loom  makers,  9, 
Lunatic  asylum  propiieloft,19. 
Machine  rulers,  35. 

,,      strap  makera,  8. 
Machinisu,  01. 
Manure  merchants  and  mana- 

fiwturers,  39. 
Marine  store  dealers,  09. 
Meerschaum  pipe  importers,  6. 
Melting     pot     and     crucible 

maken,  II. 
Merchanu,  lOg0. 
Metal  perforaton,  7. 

„    warehouses,  99. 
Metallic  hole  maker,  1. 
Meten,  9  (one  for  fruit). 
Millboard,  paper  and  hat,  Ac. 

box  makers,  96. 
Millen,  48. 
Mill  maken,  14. 
Millstone  maken,  4. 
MiUwrighta,  39. 
Mining  companies,  94. 
Mother     of    pearl    mannfM- 

turen,  6. 
Nursery  and  seedsmen,  1 10. 
Oil  bag  maker,  I . 

„  cake  merchant,  1, 

„  refinen  and  seied  cmshen, 
19. 

„    of  Titiiol  manuftctnren, 

11. 
Ordnance  store  mannfMrturer, 

1. 
Oren  bnildem,  9. 
Packen,  13. 

Packing  case  maken,  86. 
Paper  bag  maker,  1. 
PaTion.  90. 
Pawobroken  and  silfenmitlis, 

997. 
Percussion  cap  maken,  8. 
Pitch  and  tar  maken,  7. 
Plane  maken,  15. 
Platina  smiths,  9. 
Powder  barrel  maker,  1. 
Quicksilver  merchant,  1. 
Kag  merchants,  75. 
Reed  and  stay  maken,  4. 
Reflnen  of  antimony,  3. 

„         gold  and  silver,  30. 
Refining  powder  maken,  6. 
Rod  merchants,  4. 
Sack  and  bag  nmken,  31. 


A  sark  hire 
>»7. 

Saltoetre  reflnan,  3. 
Sana  merehants,  9. 
Savings  banks,  30. 
Saw  makers,  35. 
Scale  and  weight  maken,  08. 
Scale  board  maken,  9« 
'  erushen,  10. 
fiicton.  3. 
merchants,  13. 
Seedsmen  and  florists,  53. 
Servants'  registry  ofllces,  15, 
Shot  manufacturen,  3. 

„    pouch  and  belt  maker,  1. 
Skin  and  hide  merchants  aitd 

salesmen,  93. 
Skinnen,  15. 
Snuff  manufisctttren,  10. 
Soap  maken,  58. 
Soap  fnme  maker  (patent  me- 
tallic), 1. 
Soda  merchant,  I. 
Soda  manufKturer,  I. 
Sponge  dealen  and  merchants, 

19. 
Stave  merchants,  5. 
Steel  worken,  4. 
Sugar  iron  mould  maken,  2. 
Sorveyon,  994. 

„        of  pavements,  18. 
„        of  taxes,  12. 
Sword  cutlen,  14. 
Tan  dealen,  9. 
Tarpaulin  manuftictureni,  19. 
Tobacco  manufacturen,  65. 
Tobaoeonuts,  997* 
Tobacco  pipe  maken,  0<). 

„        ,,    mould  maker,  1 . 
Tool  grinder  and  potisher,  1. 
Toolmaken  and  oealen,  71* 
Toy  dealers,  107. 
Toy  maken  (tin,  pewter,  gilt, 

gun  and  drum),  90. 
Tune  drawen,  19. 
Undertaken,  490. 
Vice  maken,  9. 
Warehouse  keepen,  17. 
Warehousemen,  248. 
Well  sinken,  5. 
Willow  square  maken,  5. 
Wine  coopen,  57. 
Wire  cartridge  maken,  2. 

„    ribbon  maker,  1. 

„    drawen,  19* 

„    rope  maken,  4. 

„    worken  and  weaven,  85. 
Wool  merchants,  10. 

„    staplen,97. 


ASSURANCE  OFFICES. 

AsBURANCB  Officbs  exist  to  some  considerable  extent  in  London ; 
some  are  ancient,  and  most  of  them  extremely  wealthy.  Aesarancc 
on  human  life  is  a  contract  by  which  a  certain  amount  of  capital  is 
secured  at  the  expiration  of  the  life  of  the  insured,  or  taken  at  stipu- 
lated periods,  either  by  the  payment  of  a  specified  sum  at  the  time  of 
effecting  the  assurance,  or  by  the  annual  payment  of  an  agreed  sum. 
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according  to  age  or  period.  Some  offices  take  insarance  on  ships, 
both  British  and  foreign.  These  companies  conduct  their  business 
upon  the  fairest  and  most  liberal  principle.  For  further  description, 
see  also  pp.  1 11-1 13.  The  accompanying  example  of  the  Imperial 
Fire  Office  was  designed  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Gibson,  architect. 
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TABLE    OF   LIFE   ASSURANCE    COMPANIES   IN    LONDON  (1851), 
[The  PremiuntSt  with  very  few  exceptUnu,  are  with  Prq/iteJ] 
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TITLB    AMD   OFFICES. 


Aberdeen,  36,  Essex  St.,  Strand. 

Mm,  41,  Moorgate  Street. 

Albert,  11,  Waterloo  Place. 

Albion,  New  Bridge  St.,  Blkfrt. 

Alfred,  7i  Lothbury. 

Alliance,  Bartholomew  lAne. 

Amicable,  Serjeants'  Inn,  Fit.  St. 

Anchor,  67,  Cheapsidc. 

Argus,    39,    Throgmorton    St.,\ 
and  U,  Pall  AtaU.  / 

Astlum,  72,  Comhill. 

Atlas,  9S,  Cheapside. 
>  Australaaian,  &c.,  Leadenhall  St. 
I  Britannia,  1,  Prince's  St.,  Bank. 
I  British,  S,  King  St.,  Cheapside. 
I  British  Commercial,  35,  Comhill. 
'  British  Empire  Mutual,  3/,  New  1 
I         Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars.   J 

British  Bfutual,  17,  New  Bridge  \ 
I         Street,  Blackfriars.  / 

I  British   Provident,  4,  Chatham  \ 
I  Place,  Blackfriars.  J 

!  Caledonian,  37,  Aloorgate  Street. 

Cambrian   and    Universal,   01, 1 
I         Moorgate  Street.  J 

I  Catholic,  8,  New  Coventrr  Street. 

Church  of  England,  Lothbury. 
I  City  of  Glasgow,  120.  Pall  MaU. 


ACTUABT, 
OB  BBCBBTAEY.t 


James  Davidson,  Esq.f 
William  Scott,  Esq.f 
H.  W.  Smith,  Esq. 
John  Le  Cappelain,  Esq. 
Charles  Jellicoe,  Esq. 

F.  A.  Engelbach,  Esq. 
Thomas  Galloway,  Esq. 
T.  BeU,  Esq. 

ProfSeMor  Hall. 

G.  Farren,  Rea.  Direr. 
Charles  Ansetl,  P.R.S. 
E.  Ryley,  Esq. 
Andrew  Francis,  Esq.f 
John  Reddish,  Manager. 
Francis  F.  Sanderson  .f 

W.  S.  Oover,  Esq. 

Chariea  J.  Thicke,  Esq.f 

C.  T.  Rouse,  Esq.f 

E.  F.  Sealy,  Esq.,  Man. 

Thomas  Walker,  Esq. 

W.  H.  Areher,  Esq. 
William  Emmens,  Esq.f 
Archibald  Borthwick.  Esq. 


AITItCAL  PEEMICM   FOE  ASSUEIKG 
i^lOO. 


Age  20  I  Age  30 1  Age  40 1  Age  50 1  Age  60 


1  18 
1  17 
1  17 

1  18 

2  3 

1  16 

2  0 


1825 
1849 
1838 
1805 
1839 
1824 
1706 
1842 

1833 

1824  1  11 
1808  2  3 
1839  1  17  1 


1  19  6 
1  II  10 


18.3/ 
1S47 
1820 

1846 

1844 

1850 
1805 
1849 
1816 


2     0 

1  18 

2  1 


I  17  6 

1  16  8 

1  16  10 

1  19  A 

1  15  6 


1   17    3 
1840  1    17 
1838:i    19     5 


2  9 
2  8 
2  7 
2  9 
2  13 
2    9 

2  10 

3  9 
2     0 

2  S 
2  IS 
2  8 
2  9 
2  8 
2  10 


2  17     1 

3  7  11 

4     0 

6  6 
4  6 
4    6 


2     1    6 


7  8 
9  10 
7    4 


7    9 
3  II 

a  10 

7    9 

VI 

5  0 

6  6 


4  10    9 
2  14  104     0  II 


3     4     2 


a  14 

3 


8  SS 
6  10|3 

9  9i3 


5     1 

4    a 

4  a 

5  10 

3  6 

4  6 


6  17    4 

6  7    4 

7  14  11 

766 

7    4    6 


4  2 
4  10 
4  11 
4  15 
4  11 
4   11 


4   U      1740 
94    1     70    0    7 


15  1 

7    0| 
10 


6  10 
6  7 
6  13 

7 


6  13    8 


7  10 
6  15 
19 
1 
7 


86 


47 


6    6 


ASSURANCE  OFFICES. 


ACTUART, 

OB  tacarrABT.t 


l] 


AimOAL  rSBMtUM   FOB  ASIVBIMO 
if  100. 


Airaao   A|t«30   A|te40  Aire 


355 


City  of  Loadoo,  S,  Boyal  Ex-  \ 

change  BuUdinn.  / 

Clergy  Mutual,  41,  nu^liamaat  St. 
Clencal,  If ediod,  &e..  M,  Gnat  \ 

RimeU  St.,  BloonMbwy.      / 
Colonial,  4  a,  Lothbnry. 
Commercial  and  Genecal,  11S,\ 

Cheapude.  / 

Consolidated,  &c.,  45,  Cheapude. 
Crown,  33,  New  Bridge  St.,  Blkflra. 
Defender,  34,  New  Bridge  St.,  do. 
Eagle,  3,  Creacent,  New  Bridge  \ 

Street,  Blackfriara.  / 

Economic,  6,  New  Bridge  St.,  do. 
Edinbargb,   11,   King  Wilfiam\ 

Street,  City.  / 

Engineen',  &e.,  S4«,  Strand. 
Engliah  and  Cambrian,  9*  New\ 

Bridge  Street,  Bleckfrian.  / 
English  and  Scottish  Law,  19,  \ 

Waterioo  Place.  / 

English  Widow's  Fund,  Fleet  St. 
Equitable,  Bridge  St.,  Blackfrs. 
Equity  &  Law,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fids. 
European,  10,  Chatham  PI.,  Blkfrs. 
Family  Endowment,  12,  Chat.\ 

ham  Place,  Blackfriaia.        / 
General,  6S,  King  WiUiam  St. 
General  Bene6t,  4,  Famngdon  St. 
Globe,  Pall  HaU,  and  Cornhill. 
Great  Britain,  Waterloo  Place,  \ 

and  King  William  St.,  City.  / 
Gresham,  37,  Old  Jewry. 
Guardian,  11,  Lombard  Street. 
Hand-in- Hand,  1,  New  Bridget 

Street,  Blsckiriars.  / 

Imperial,  l,  Old  Broad  Street. 
Intua  &  London,  King  William  \ 

St.,  and  14,  Waterloo  PI.     / 
Indispotable,  79,  Lombard  St. 
Industrial  &  General,  3,  Water-  \ 

loo  Place.  J 

Kent  Mutual.  Old  Jewry. 
Law  Life,  Fleet  Street. 
Legal  &  Commereial,  73,Cheapeide 
Legal  &  General,  10,  Fleet  St. 
Life  Association  of  Scotland,  64,  \ 

Old  Bioad  Street.  / 

Liverpool  &  London,  90,  Poultry. 
London  Assuianoe  Coin.  7,  Boyal  \ 

Exchange,  &  10.  Regent  St.  / 
London    Lile   Association,   81,  \ 

King  William  Street.  / 

London  Mutual,  03,  Uoorgate  St. 

London  &  Provincial,  Nichdas  \ 

Lane,  Lombard  Street.  / 

London  &  Prorineial  Law,  39,  \ 

Bridge  St.,  Blackfriara.        / 
Medical,  Invalid  &  Gen.,  Pall  Mall. 
Medical,Legal&  Gen.,12fl,  Strand. 
Mentor,  9,  Old  Broad  Street. 
Merchants  &  Tradesmen's,  ft,  \ 

Chatham  Place.  Blacklriars.  i 
3f  etropolitan,  3,  Prince's  St.,  Bnk. 
Metropolitan  Counties,  Kec,  97,  \ 

Regent  St.,  Waterloo  PI.  / 
Mtnerra,  84,  K.  William  St.,  City. 
Mitre,  93,  Pall  MaU. 
Monarch,  4,  Adelaide  Place,  City. 
3Iutual,  30,  King  St.,  Cheapiide. 
Mutual  Insurance,  51,  Thread-  \ 

needle  Street.  / 

National  Assurance,  &c.,  7,  St.  \ 

Blartin's  Pi..  Trafalgar  Sq.  / 


O.  J.  Ftoraaee,  Kaq. 

Charles  Ansell,  F.R.S. 

G.  H.  Plnckard.  Esq. 

W.  T.  Thomson,  Esq. 

James  Daniel,  Esq.f 

William  Clarke,  Esq. 
J.  M.  Rainbow.  Esq. 
George  Howard,  Esq. 

Charics  Jellieoa,  Esq. 

J.  J.  Downes,  F.RJk.S. 

C.  Staniforth,  Rm.  Diree. 
Frederick  Laurence,  Esq. 
G.  W.  Bevan,  Mmmager, 

J.  Bin  WiUiams,  Esq. 

Thomas  Walker,  B.A. 
Arthur  Morgan,  F.R.S. 
J.  J.  Sylvester,  F.R.S. 
W.  B.  Ford,  Esq.t 

M^lliam  Lewis,  Esq. 

David  Ouahton,  Esq. 
John  Bryme,  Esq.t 
Fred.  Hendricks,  Esq* 

A.  R.  Irvine,  Man,  Diree. 

T.  A.  Pott,  Egq.t 
Grifflth  Davies,  F.R.S. 

James  M.  Teny,  Esq. 

Samuel  Ingall,  Esq. 

A.  R.  Irvine,  Mmmmga-, 

D.  Alison,  Esq.t 

F.  G.  P.  Nelson,  Esq. 

W.  E.  Hillman,  Esq. 
W.  S.  Downes,  Esq. 
T.  W.  Fkmell,  Esq. 
T.  R.  Edmonds,  Esq. 

Thomaa  Fraaer,  Eaq.f 

B.  Henderson,  Esq.f 
Peter  Hardy,  Esq. 

Edward  Docker,  Esq. 
Henri  C.  Eiffe,  Esq. 
Chailea  Ingall,  Esq. 

John  Knowles,  Esq. 

F.  G.  P.  Nelson,  Esq. 
F.  G.  Bigg,  Esq.t 
Louis  More»  Mammger. 

T.  Unsgiave,  Esq.f 

R.  Heathfield,  Esq.,5ap. 

W.  S.  B.  Woolhouse,  Esq. 

W.  T.  Robertson,  Esq. 
S.  P.  Plumer,  Esq.f 
J.  T.  Clement,  Esq. 
Samuel  Brown,  Esq. 

Mr.  James  Bishop.t 


William  Whitfeld,  Esq. 


8401 


IS 

I  1ft 
9    f 

1  18 
1  19 
10 


9     1 

I  14 

17 

19 

1  10 


»«   7 
OS    0 

09  If 

s   9 
3   9 

7«    7 
119  10 

7«    7 

yt  10 

9    4 
4«    7 


9|i    S    l|4  If    91  10 
47     1 


3    9    9 


43  8 

9  8 

9(3  0 
11 


3    9 

4 
4 


7 

7 

4  IS 

4  10 

8 

8 
4  10 


97 


t    9 

S    9 


1  19    0|9    9    9 

4 
5 


8191 


14 
9    3 

18 

18 


a   4 

3  19 
9  8 
9     8 


1  17 
1  18 
1  14 
9    8 


83  ft 

3  9  19 

3  8 

3  4 

03  ft 

3  0 

9  19 

3  7 

3  4 

3  3 


10 
34  II 

4 


7 

S|4  » 
4  19 
4  IS 


9 

8  0  1ft 
40  17 
06  7 
00  1ft 
17  1 
10  0  IS 


1  10 

7    8 
0 

4 

ft 

8 
8 
9 


9    73    ft 


837 
820 
799 

844  3     1 


848 
831 

886  9 


840  1 

8481 

8491 

849 
893 
845 
8309 


18 
1 
3 
9 
18 
17 
17 
I  19 
9    8 
1  16 
0 


8 

4 

9  13 


9    8 
2  10 


79  IS 


9  IS 
9  t 
9    8 


3    3 

2  19 

3  7 

7 
3 
ft 

7 

7 

9  10 


0  4  If 

94    8 

4  10 

04  If 

04    8 

94  10 
74  If 
9 
11 


97  4  6 
6  11  10 
6    7    4 

9 

36  IS    3 

00 


103     9    0 


59    7    ft 


9    ft 

9  13 

8  7 

9  10 


8391 


17 
1  19 
9    0 


8 
9 
9  9  10 


3  9  ; 

3  9 

3  7 

3  ft 

3  ft 

3  ft 


4  8 
4  10 

4  17 
4  10 
4    8 

4  10 
4  10 

I 

4  10 

8 

4  19 
4  10 
4  15 
4  10 


7  II 

6  IS 

7  0 
6    7 


6  19 
6    7 


80 

80 


58     6     ft[4 
3     ft 


4  18 
IS 
4  If 


18009 


8401 


3|9  19  8 
11 
10 


33   7  : 

89    0  ] 


3  17 
3  8 
8     3 


Oft 

O4 


I  17 
1  15 
1   13 

17 

1   19 

!   17 


8309 


1 

1   11 

18 

19 

I  18 


9  10 

3  1 

8    9 

8  9 
8    9 

2  10 

3  0 
2  5 
2  10 

09    9 


8    8 

3  9 
23  1 
99  10 

OS    ft 

3     0 

3     9 


7 

9 
9 

94  10 


7 
7 

lliO    8 

77    4 

0  Ift 

7    4 

0    7 

7  10 

90  1ft 

80  18 
7 
70  19 

67  1ft 

77    3 

87    7 

60  16 

0  15 
6  19 


11 
8 
3  6  11 


1  18    0  8    9    ft 


3  ft 

2  15 

3  1 
3  7 

ftlft  7 

|3  7 


4  11 

4  IS 

4  14 

8 
1 
9 
4  19 

10 


7 
0 
0 

117    0  11 

0  11    0 

0  18 

0    7 


0 

11 

60  17 

7   a 

7 


ft  4  18    7 


4 
7  14  11 


ASSURANCE   OFFICES. 


ACTOAST, 
OE  SKCBBTABT.t 


1 

^.2 


ANNUAL  PftlMICM   POE  ABtVmiMQ 
jfflOO. 


Ageao   Afreaol  Agc40  lAycSO   AggflO 


NEtional  Fneadlj  Society,  18, 'i 
Bed  Lion  Sqiuure.  / 

National  Guardian,  Moorgate  St. 

National  Life  Society,  2,  King\ 
William  Street,  City.  / 

National  Loan  Fond,  S6,  Corah.* 

National  Mercantile,  Poultry. 
National  Provident,  48,  Grace-  \ 

church  Street.  / 

New  Eauitable,  450,  Weet  Strand. 
North  Britiih,  4,  New  Bank  Bdgs. 
North  of  England,  ll,  Cheapside. 
Northern,  1,  Moorgate  Street. 
Norwich  Union,  Crescent,  Newi 

Bridge  St.,  Blackfnars.        / 
PaUadium,  7,  Waterloo  Place. 
Pelican,  Lombard  St.,  and  57*  \ 

Charinff  CroM.  / 

Professional,  76*  Cheapside. 
Promoter,  9.  Chatham  PI.,  BUdrs. 
Provident,  50,  Regent  St.,  &  2,  i 

Boyal  Exchange  Buildings.  / 
Provident  Clerks',  42,Moorgate  St. 
Prudential  Mutual,  14,  Chatham  \ 

PUu»,  Blackfiriars.  J 

Reliance,  71,  K.  William  St.,  City. 
Bock,  14,  New  Bridge  St.,  Blkfrs. 
Boyal,  99,  Lombard  Street. 
Boyal    Exchange,    Royal    Ex-\ 

change,  &  29,  Pall  Mall.  J 
Royal  Fannen*,  346,  Strand. 
Boyal  Naval,  &c.,  13,  Waterloo  PI. 
Scottish  Amicable,  43,  Lombard  St. 
Scottish  Equitable,  Moorgate  St. 
Scottish  Provident,  12,  Moorgate  \ 

Street.  / 

Scottish  Widow's  Fund,  4,  Boyal  1 

Exchange  Buildings.  / 

Scottish  Union,  37,  Comhill. 
Solicitors'  &  General,  67,  Chan-  i 

eery  Lane.  / 

Sovereign.  49,  St.  James's  Street. 
Standard,  82,  K.  William  St.,  aty. 
Star,  48,  Moorgate  Street. 
Sun,  Threadneedle  Street. 
Times,  S2,  Ludgate  Hill. 
Trafalgar,  454.  West  Strand. 
Union,  Comhill,  &  Baker  Street. 
United  Guarantee,  S6,  Old  Jewry. 
United  Kingdom,  8,  Waterloo  PI. 
United  Kingdom  Temperance,  \ 

39,  Moorgate  Street.  / 

United  Mutual,  54,  Charing  Cross. 
United  Service  and  General,  20,  \ 

Cockspur  St.,  Charing  Crss.  / 
Universal,  1,  K.  William  St.,  Citv. 
University,  24,  Suffolk  St.,  PI.  M'l. 
Victoria,  18,  K.  William  St.,  City. 
West    of    England,    20,    New\ 

Bridge  St.,  Blackfnars.        J 
Western,  3,  Parliament  Street. 
Westminster,  Adelaide  St.,  Strad. 
Westminster  and  General,  27,  \ 

King  St.,  Covent  Garden.  J 
Yorkshire.  Wellington  St.,  Stmd. 


W.  G.  Reynolds,  Esq.f 
W.  E.  Hillman,  Esq. 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Smith. 

W.  S.  B. Woolhouse,  Esq, 

Jenkin  Jones,  Esq. 

C.  AnseU,  F.B.S. 

Sydney  Crocker,  Esq. 
H.  T.  Thomson,  Esq.f 
George  Stewart,  Esq. 
A.  P.  Fletcher,  Esq.f 

Bichard  Morgan,  Esq. 

Jeremiah  Lodge,  Esq. 

Bobert  Tucker,  Esq. 

Edward  Baylis,  Esq. 
Michael  Saward,  Esq.t 

J.  A.  Beaumont,  Man^D, 

William  Ratray,  Esq. 

David  Jones,  Esq. 

Osborne  Smith,  F.S.A. 
John  Goddard,  Esq. 
Percy  M.  Dove,  Esq. 

John  A.  Higham,  Esq. 

W.  Shaw,  Man.  Direc. 
John  Finlaison,  F.S.A. 
J.  E.  C.  Koch,  Esq.t 
W.  Cook,  Esq.,  Agent. 
Geoi^  Grant,  Esq.f 

J.  Mackenzie,  Manager. 

James  Berlas,  Esq.f 

F.  O.  P.  Neison,  Esq. 

J.  J.  Sylvester,  M.A. 
Peter  Ewart,  Esq.f 
W.  £.  HUlman,  Esq. 
C.  H.  Lidderdale.  Esq. 
H.  B.  Sheridan, if ano^er, 
Edward  Baylis,  Esq. 
Thomas  Lewis,  Esq.f 
Edward  Byley,  Esq. 
John  King,  Esq. 

Theodore  Compton,  Esq. 

W.  S.  B.  Woolhoiise,Esq. 

Charles  Ingall,  Esq. 

David  Jones,  Esq. 
C.  M.  WUlich,  Esq. 
William  Batray,  Esq. 

James  Anderton,  Man. 

A.  Scratchly,  M.A. 
John  Helps,  Esq.f 

W.  M.  Browne,  Esq. 

W.  L.  Newman,  Esq. 


846 
850 
830 

837 
837 
835 

850 
809 
.844 
836 

808 

824  2 

797 


15  1 
15  10 
0    8 


17 
19 

19  7|2 

19  4  8 

17  92 

18  2  2 
14  02 
18  10  2 


7  23 
6  10  3 

10  4  3 

9  S3 
13 

9  2{3 

10  23 

8  23 


9  10 

4 


5     82 


1   19     6 
3     72 


8  10 
13     5 


19     3S 

16     8  2 
2 


10 
6 
9 

13 
16     l|2    6 

8  10 


16  11 
3    7 


8O62 


18  8 

17  7 

3  7 

19  4 
3  0 

16  10 

3  2 

1  6 

1  6 


6  10  4 
5     0 

1  0 
19     5 

2  0 


7     6 

6  11 
12 
18     67 

7 
7 


7  11 
6    5 

1  3 

6  6 

7  11 

2  8 

3  0 
5  10 
7  11 

4  1 


1     8 
12     3 

11  16 

12  97 

7       ' 
10 
7 


1     3 

18  11 

19  10 

8  4 
18  6 
1      1 

II    10 

5  6 
IS  2 
3     8 


■  |3 
1     612 


824 

840 

845 

825  2 

843 

810 

849 

850 

14  2 
849 
834 


1  6 

18  6 

19  0 

19  4 

1  1 

*2  * 

16  11 

15  11 

16  4 
3  7 

19  5 

18  8 

15  8 

18  4 

19  6 


11     l|3 
9  113 


295 


33 


63 


18    8  2 
1     59 

16  n|a 

0  11 

16  72 

3     7: 

1  8 
14 


2 

5  11 
9    3 

10     0 

8  10 

10  9 

9  2 

11  3 

6  11 
13     4 


5 
5 
5 

5  2 

4  11 

4  II 

6  6 
0     2 

0  11 

7  11 

5  11 

3  4 

1  6 
5    7 

4  10 

8  0 

ti 

0  1 
0  11 
7  11 
4  « 
19    9  4 


6    0 
10    8  6 
10    7 

9    5 
14    27 
10 
12 

5 


S 
8 
3 

10     9 


6 

6 

10    76 
14 


6 

1    76 
8     46 

7    9 
19    77 

12     2 


6 
8    66 

10  67 
14     2 

8  116 
8 
10 

11  11 
10     7 


7    0 

IS   07 

10     116 
5 
7 

4  11  lo^e 

4 

4 
4 


1 

19    6 
11     6 

4     9 
14  1 
15 
18     3 

7 

6  11 
17    9 

6    6 

7 
19 


66 


0  I 

5  II 

10  10 

9  11 

4  9 


7    4 

7      4 


•  On  the  higher  rates  of  the  NaUonal  Loan  Fund  the  Assured  may  at  any  time  receive  an  imni«<i;.»^ 
admce  to  the  extent  of  one-half  the  amount  of  the  paid  annual  premiums,  on  paying  intSeitSJ^^ 
without  personal  liability  or  deposit  of  the  Policy,  but  simply  by  endorsement.    Or  one-hW  of  eveiyiSSS 


premium  may  be  retained,  at  interest  from  the  commencement  of  the  Assurance  for  any  lenirth  of  tbni»^» 
the  whole  period  of  life.  And  should  the  Assured  at  any  time  desire  to  give  up  hu  Polii^  on*  fc-i^  ^I 
paid  annual  premiums  would  bt  immediately  returned  on  appUcation.       «»        *'  ^'  one-na«  of 


every  uinual 
the 
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Asylums  in  and  about  London  are  also  numerous.  They  are  esta- 
blished for  the  maintenance  and  protection  of  deserving  persons,  in 
a  degree  of  superior  comfort  to  that  of  most  other  charitable  esta- 
blishments. They  are  also  applicable  for  the  lodging,  sustaining,  and 
the  education  of  indigent  children  left  as  orphans,  or  otherwise. 

There  are  no  government  institutions  for  bringing  up  the  blind,  or 
the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  though  there  are  children  so  afflicted  in  the 
union  houses,  yet  the  system  of  district  schools  for  pauper  children 
has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  extended  to  admit  of  special  establish- 
ments. The  schools  and  asylums  for  these  two  classes  throughout 
the  country  are  the  spontaneous  result  of  private  benevolence. 

Although  the  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind  in  St.  George's  Fields 
was  founded  in  1799,  yet  Liverpool  set  the  example  to  the  metropolis. 
These  schools  are  partly  supported  by  the  work  of  the  inmates,  and 
partly  by  chapel  receipts.  The  school  we  have  just  named  has  85 
males  and  89  females, — altogether,  1 74.  The  candidates  must  not  be 
under  10  years  of  age,  nor  above  25  ;  nor  must  they  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish light  from  darkness.  The  Committee  prefer  pupils  between 
12  and  18,  as  the  education  is  partly  industrial,  several  trades  being 
taught,  as  basketmaking,  cordworking,  &c.  The  pupils  are  to  be  seen 
at  work  between  10  and  12,  and  2  and  5,  except  Saturdays.  They 
acquire  some  proficiency  in  music,  so  that  three  have  been  lately 
appointed  church  organists.  The  inmates  are  educated,  boarded, 
clothed,  and  lodged,  at  a  yearly  charge  of  8000/.,  of  which  2000/.  is 
derived  from  investments,  and  1300/.  from  the  sale  of  work. 

The  London  Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind  to  read  have  a  new  school  fbr 
boarders  in  the  Avenue  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  near  the  New  Finchley  Road. 
The  terms  are  low,  and  for  a  diarge  of  7/.  10«.  a  child  is  in  six  months  taught  to 
read  the  raised  character  for  the  blind,  suggested  by  Mr.  Lucas.  In  this  raised 
character  a  considerable  part  of  the  New  and  Old  Testament  has  been  printed  by 
public  subscription.  Sometimes  a  blind  man  is  to  be  heard  in  the  thoroughfares 
reading  one  of  the  Gospels  aloud,  feeling  the  character  with  his  fingers.  The 
numb^  of  inmates  of  the  school  is  55, — 27  males  and  28  females.  Of  the  funds 
450/.  are  contributed  by  the  pupils,  7bOL  by  subscription.  The  school  can  be 
teen  daily.    The  society  have  an  evening  school  near  Gray's  Inn  Lane. 

The  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society  supplies  about  200  blind  yearly  with  Testa- 
ments in  the  raised  character,  and  with  conductors  to  lead  them  to  church.  They 
are  likewise  visited  by  readers  of  the  Scripture.  On  Sundays  a  group  of  blind  is 
sometimes  to  be  seen,  led  by  a  little  boy  or  girl,  on  their  way  to  church. 

Hetherington's  Charity  give  annuities  of  \0L  to  above  600  aged  blind  of  the 
better  classes.  Mr.  Charles  Day  (the  blacking  manufocturer)  left  100,000/.,  from 
which  annuities  ranging  from  12/.  to  20/.  are  given  to  271  blind  persons.  The 
Painters'  Company  dhtribute annuities  of  10/.  to  173  blind;  the  Clockmakers'  and 
Cordwainers'  Companies  likewise  relieve  the  blind.  The  Jews  have  an  institatioa 
for  giving  15iL  a  year  to  12  blind. 

The  Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children  is  in  the  Old  Kent  Road,  and  was 
founded  in  1792,  but  the  example  was  taken  from  Bdinburgh.  The  children  are 
taught  to  spei^  by  signs,  to  read  printed  books,  and  to  draw.    290  cfaildrai  are 
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Iioarded,  clothed,  and  lodged  by  the  charity,  besides  about  20  boarders  at  20/. 
yearly,  and  private  pupils.  The  school  can  be  seen  every  day,  except  Sunday, 
t|ie  best  time  being  between  11  and  1  o'clock.    The  income  is  10,000/.  yearly. 

There  is  an  Institution  for  relieving  the  Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  26,  Red  Lion 
Square,  vrith  a  shop  at  21,  Theobald's  Road,  for  the  sale  of  articles  made  by  the 
inmates.  The  trades  taught  are  tailoring,  shoemaking,  dressmaking,  &c.,  in  which 
Bflarly  29  penom  are  instructed,  besides  30  who  ara  weekly  assisted.  There  is 
a  Charitable  and  Provident  Society  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Cordwainen' 
^mpany  have  a  small  fund  for  their  relief. 

The  AjBvlum  for  Idiots  is  in  its  infancy,  having  been  instituted  only  in  1847,  be- 
fore which  no  attempt  was  made  in  England  to  teach  idiots.  The  asylum  is  at 
ffaik  House,  Highgate,  and  the  number  of  inmates  abont  60.    The  age  is  unlimited. 

It  will  be  obser^  that  the  union  houses,  and  district  schools  in  connection  with 
Ibiem,  provide  for  orphans  of  the  poorer  classes.  In  1849  an  Act  of  Parliameni 
came  into  force,  authorizing  and  enjoining  the  assodationsof  unions  for  the  estab* 
lishment  x>f  district  schools  for  union  children,  several  of  which  are  now  in  progress. 

For  the  orphans  of  the  better  classes  there  are  many  schools  established,  in 
jwhiob  they  are  boarded,  lodged,  and  educated,  such  schools  being  supported  by 
Mfoscription  (except  Christ's  and  Foundling  Hospitals),  and  the  scholars  being 
^hosen  by  the  votes  of  the  subscribers  or  governors. 

Asylum  for  the  reception  of  Friendless  and  Deserted  Orphan  Girls,  Bridge  Road, 
Lambeth,  instituted  in  1758,  incorporated  1800,  for  females  only,  the  settlements 
of  whose  parents  cannot  be  ascertained,  or  of  deceased  parents.  No  child  is  ad- 
mitted under  the  age  of  8  nor  above  10  years  of  age.  Upwards  of  2500  children 
jliave  been  supported,  lodged,  and  educated  since  its  establishment. 

Asylum  and  School  for  Female  Orphans,  Church  Street,  Paddington,  institated 
}786,  for  bereaved  and  destitute  orphans  from  9  to  12  years  of  age. 

Incorporated  Clergy  Orphan  Society,  St.  John's  Wood,  Marylebone,  founded 
1749,  incorporated  1809,  for  clothing,  m9intaining,  and  educating  orphans  of 
^argymen  of  the  established  English  Church. 

JBkorawater  Episcopal  Chapel  Female  Orphan  School,  ettablashed  1839,  for  the 
maintenance  and  instruction  of  from  15  to  20  femiJes. 

Orphan  Working  School,  Haver«tock  Hill,  instituted  1758,  incorporated  1848, 
iac  ti!ke  reception  <^  20  female  and  male  orphans. 

Itoyal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea,  instituted  1801,  for  orphan  ehildren  of  British 
^Idi^  350  of  whom  are  supported,  lodged,  and  educated  (usually  called  the 
piike  i  York's  School).  It  is  a  most  gratifying  sight  to  see  parade  the  boys  of 
sufficient  age  to  learn  the  military  exercise,  with  their  military  band,  in  the  morning. 

The  Foiudling  Hospital,  Guildford  Street,  no  longer  answers  to  the  name ;  b«- 
4iaiise  as  there  is  now  a  full  provision  for  orphan  and  deserted  children,  it  would 
i>e  miM^evous  to  admit  foundlings  by  means  of  a  box  or  tour,  and  therefore  it 
}ias  beoome  an  asylum  for  poor  illegitimate  children  whose  mothers  are  known. 
This  hospital  is  now  richly  endowed  from  the  neighbouring  houses  belonging  to 
it,  and  which  have  been  boilt  since  1739.  The  chapel,  in  which  is  an  altar-piece 
hy  Weat,  and  which  has  a  good  choral  service  and  good  preachers,  likewise  adds 
io  the  fands,  as  the  pew  rents  are  high,  and  each  visitor  is  expected  to  give  6rf. 
or  a  larger  own*  The  income  is  about  10,000/.,  and  the  number  of  children  main- 
itasmd  500,  who  are,  while  infants,  sent  out  to  nurse,  and  are  afterwards  kept  until 
15.  In  connection  with  the  hospital  is  a  society  for  the  relief  of  foundlings,  their 
widows  and  children.  The  kitchen  of  ihe  Foundling,  with  Connt  Rmnford's 
ioooking  apparatus,  and  the  oourt-coom,  with  pictures  by  Hogarth  and  others, 
ixe  fworth  seeing. 

The  London  Orphan  Asylum,  at  Clapton,  founded  in  1813,  for  children  from  7 
^  14  years  of  age :  there  are  about  400  boarded  and  educated.  The  average 
^lipense  of  each  child  is — ^Food,  tiring,  and  washing,  10/.  18t.  6tf.;  clothing, 
^  lOli.  &(/. ;  Mdaries  and  wages,  3/.  2a.  2d: ;  building  and  jnpairs,  3/.  13f.  44. ;  outfit 
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ttftd  rewavdi  cm  iMving,  12.  9«.  10(2. ;  ahogedier,  22L  li».  i<i.  The  inoome  »  about 
60002.  yttriy. 

TJm  British  Orphan  Asylnni,  Gli^ham  Bm,  wat  foanded  in  1827.  Then  are 
nearly  100  children. 

The  Adult  Orphan  Inatitution,  St  Andrew's  Place,  Regent's  Park,  founded  1818, 
4maintiiins  about  80  orphan  danghteca  of  oflioeia  and  clergymen,  firom  the  ages  of  14 
lo  19.  They  are  brought  up  as  governesses,  the'  instmctioas  being  of  a  superior 
description. 

The  Merehant  Seamen's  Orphan  Asylum,  New  GhroTe^  Bow  Road,  brings  up  110 
children.    Some  of  the  boys  are  sent  to  sea. 

The  Sailors'  Orphan  Girls'  School,  20,  Gannon  Street  Bead,  maintains  20  orphans, 
and  educates  and  clothes  20  more.  The  Sailors'  Female  Oiphaa  Home  is  another 
mall  institution. 

The  Boyal  Asylum  of  St  Ann's  Society,  Stveatham,  Surrey,  was  founded  1709. 
It  maintains  and  educates  151  boys  and  76  girl%  who  are  orphans  or  the  children  of 
necessitoos  parents  who  have  seen  better  days.    The  income  is  64002. 

Baine's  Charity,  St  Geone's  in  the  Bast,  proyides  an  Asylum  for  some  of  the  girls 
brought  up  in  the  school,  who  are  eligible  to  recelTe  a  marriage  portion  of  1002. 

The  Ladies'  ChariW  School,  80,  John  Street,  Bedford  Bow,  founded  1702,  main- 
tains 51  poor  girls. — The  Hans'  Town  School  of  Industry,  103,  Sloane  Street,  main- 
tains 50  gills  till  the  age  of  16 ;  but  a  partial  payment  is  required  from  each  of  12.  5$. 
per  quarter. — St  John's  Servants'  School,  22,  New  Ormond  Street,  maintains  118 
girls,  who  are  trained  as  servants  for  two  or  three  years.  Some  are  kept  till  they 
are  18.  Each  child  is  paid  for  by  its  Mends  or  other  benevolent  persons,  the  charge 
~  being  122.  a  year.    The  establishment  is  strongly  supported. 

The  Torkshiro  Society's  School,  Westminster  Bead,  maintains  84  boys  and  18 
girls. — ^The  Westmoreland  Society,  founded  1746,  maintains  26  children. 

The  Welsh  Charity  School,  Gray's  Inn  Bead,  founded  1715,  maintains  200 
children,  bom  in  London  of  Welsh  parents. — The  Boyal  Caledonian  Asylum, 
Copenhagen  Fields,  founded  1808,  provides  in  like  manner  for  72  boys  and  47  girls, 
children  of  Scotchmen.  They  are  dad  in  what  is  called  the  Highland  gmrb,  and 
have  a  bsnd  of  music  and  some  mpers,  who  occasionally  attend  charitable  festivals. — 
The  Benevolent  Society  of  St  Patrick,  Stamford  Street,  Bhwkfriars  Boad,  does  not 
maintain  any  children,  but  clothes  and  educates  800  boys  and  200  girls,  bom  of  Irish 
parents. — The  Jews  maintain  55  boys  and  20  girls  in  their  hospital ;  and  otiiers  in 
their  orphan  asylum,  and  in  the  School  of  the  Gates  of  Hope. — ^The  Westminster 
French  Protestant  Charity  School,  Bloomsbury,  maintains  girls,  descendants  of  the 
refugees ;  and  they  have  an  hospital  and  alms-houses.— The  Dutch  have  alms-houses. 

The  Boyal  Freemasons'  School,  for  Girls,  Obelisk,  Westminster  Boad,  maintains 
the  daughters  and  orphans  of  decayed  brethren. — The  Boyal  Masonic  Institution  for 
boys,  7,  BloomsbiuT  Place,  maintains  70  of  the  other  sez. 

The  Licensed  Yictuallen'  School,  Kennington  Lane,  Lambeth,  maintains  117 
children. — ^The  Commercial  Travellers'  School,  Wanstead,  maintains  70  children. 

The  Marine  Society,  founded  in  1772,  is  a  peculiar  institution.  It  has  a  ship,  the 
Venut,  lying  off  Woolwich,  in  which  100  boys  are  kept  and  trained  for  the  sea 
service.  In  1849,  40  were  sent  into  the  Indian  navy,  and  209  into  the  merchant 
aerviee.  The  boys  attend*  with  their  flags,  drums^  and  fifes,  at  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Show. 

St.  Margaret's  Hospital,  Toihill  Fields,  Westminster,  or  the  Green-coat  School 
founded  1638,  maintains  25  children  of  the  parish.— The  Blu»coat  School,  Tothill 
KeMs,  founded  1688,  maintains  children  of  St  Margaret's  and  St  John's.— The 
Qnr-ooat  Hospital,  Tothill  Fields,  founded  1698,  maintains  67  boys  and  83  girls 
of  the  same  parishes. — ^The  Burlington  Charity  School,  Boyle  Street^  maintains  110 
girls,  of  St  James's,  Westminster,  till  the  age  of  15. 

lafont  Orphan  Asylum,  Wanstead,  1827,  incorporated  1848,  to  board,  clothe, 
nurse,  and  educate,  on  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Bagland,  destitute  children 
who  are  fotherless ;  and,  if  necessary,  to  receive  them  from  their  birth. 
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New  Asylum  for  In&nt  Orphans,  Stamford  Hill,  founded  1844,  to  seceiTe  tbe 
in&nt  from  its  birth  until  8  years  of  age. 

Cholera  Orphan  Home,  Ham,  Richmond,  established  1849,  at  the  present  time  for 
females  only  who  have  lost  both  parents,  and  for  boys  when  the  funds  will  allow. 

The  Agricultnral  Orphan  School  is  in  the  course  of  establishment 

Corporation  of  the  Eoyal  Caledonian  Asylum,  Chalk  Boad,  Copenhagen  Fields,  for 
supporting  and  educating  the  children  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  natives  of 
Scotland  and  of  indigent  Scotch  parents,  resident  in  London,  not  entitled  to  parochial 
relief.  Admitted  between  the  ages  of  7  and  10,  and  are  retained  until  14.  Insti- 
tuted 1818,  incorporated  1815.     President,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensbury. 

Aske's  Hospital  and  Episcopal  Chapel,  afibrding  board,  clothing,  and  education  for 
20  boys,  from  the  ages  of  7  to  14. 

Asylum  for  20  men,  who  must  be  bachelors  or  widowers,  and  16s.  per  week  each, 
with  an  additional  allowance  in  sickness.     Founded  by  Bobert  Aske,  1690. 

Hoxton  Orphan  Asylum  and  Ladies'  Charity  School,  for  educating,  clothing,  and 
maintaining  51  poor  girls  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whether  orphans  or 
not.     Admitted  between  the  ages  of  8  and  10. 

The  trade  asylums  and  alms-houses  are  of  modem  origin. — 

The  Licensed  Victuallers'  Asylum,  Old  Kent  Boad,  was  established  1827,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  modem  foundations.  The  asylum  contains  126  dwellings  and 
143  inmates;  and  for  this  purpose  25,000/.  was  collected  within  six  years.  Each 
dwelling  has  three  rooms. 

Tbe  Bookbinders'  Provident  Asylum  is  at  Balls  Pond. 

The  Builders'  Asylum  is  not  yet  erected. 

The  Metropolitan  Benefit  Societies*  Asylum,  Balls  Pond,  Islington,  was  built  in 
1886,  for  members  of  benefit  societies,  of  whom  there  are  50  inmates. 

The  Asylum  for  Aged  and  Decayed  Freemasons  was  opened  in  1850,  at  Croydon. 
It  is  for  86  inmates. 

The  Aged  Pilgrims'  Asylum,  Camberwell,  is  for  42  members  of  a  religious  society 
of  the  same  name.  The  Christian  Union  Alms-houses,  John  Street,  Edgware  Road, 
is  another  dissenting  foundation  for  86  inmates. 

The  Jews'  Hospital,  Mile  End,  provides  for  aged  Jews. — The  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Hospitid,  Mile  End  Boad,  likewise  provides  for  aged  Jews,  besides  sick. 

There  are  many  others  which  our  space  does  not  permit  further  to  enumerate. 
The  reader  searching  into  the  knowledge  of  these  establishments,  as  well  as  charities 
generally  of  London,  should  procure  a  very  painstaking  and  accurate  work,  entitled 
"  The  Charities  of  London,"  by  Sampson  Low,  Jun.     1850. 
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This,  like  most  institntions  of  any  stability  or  permanence,  has 
grown  from  a  very  small  beginning.  The  reyolution  of  1688  was 
followed  by  various  schemes  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank, 
chiefly  to  relieve  the  government  from  the  very  ruinous  terms  on 
which  alone,  money  could  then  be  obtained ;  the  expense  very  fre- 
quently 20  or  30  per  cent,  and  never  less  than  8  per  cent.,  even  to 
be  repaid  from  the  first  returns  of  the  land-tax.  The  difficulty  and 
trouble  of  obtaining  very  moderate  loans,  even  on  these  terms,  was 
also  very  great,  the  citizens  having  to  be  solicited  from  house  to  house. 
William  Paterson,  a  Scotch  genUeman,  suggested,  in  1091,  the  plan 
which  was  finally  adopted ;  and  in  1694  an  Act  was  passed,  enabling 
government  to  take  subscriptions  for  1,200,000/.  towards  carrying 
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on  the  war  with  France ;  some  new  taxes  heing  expected  to  3aeld 
1,500,000/.  The  interest  to  he  paid  was  8  per  cent.,  and  4000/. 
a  year  was  allowed  for  management.  This  suhscription  was  raised 
in  ten  days,  and  the  suhscrihers  were  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
^*  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,"  and  enahled 
to  purchase  lands,  and  deal  in  gold  and  silver  bullion,  and  hills  of 
exchange.  The  first  Charter  incorporating  this  company  was  dated 
27th  of  Ju]y,  1 694 ;  and  its  usefulness  soon  hecame  so  evident  in 
various  ways,  that  Bishop  Burnet  says,  ^^  all  people  saw  into  the 
secret  reasons  that  made  the  enemies  of  the  constitution  set  them- 
selves with  so  much  earnestness  against  it." 

The  original  Charter  was  for  fourteen  years ;  and  it  has  since  heen 
renewed  seven  times,  for  terms  varying  from  21  to  33  years.  On  the 
first  renewal,  in  1708,  the  Bank  was  protected  against  the  competi- 
tion of  other  large  companies  hy  prahibiting  the  formation  of  hanking 
partnerships  of  more  than  six  persons,  a  restriction  which  was  removed, 
in  1826,  for  all  places  heyond  65  miles  from  London;  and,  in  1833, 
this  exclusive  right  was  surrendered  entirely. 

The  most  dangerous  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Bank  were— first, 
about  three  years  after  its  foundation;  again,  after  the  South  Sea  bubble; 
thirdly,  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  next  in  1797,  and,  lastly,  in  1825. 
But  the  only  occasions  when  it  virtually  suspended  payment  were  in 
1697  and  1797.  The  first  crisis  was  occasioned  by  a  recoinage,  in 
which  the  old  coin  was  called  in  and  replaced  by  notes,  which,  being 
payable  on  demand,  were  returned  faster  than  the  new  coin  could  be 
got  ready.  Coin  was  therefore  given  for  them  only  by  instalments, 
at  first  fortnightly,  and  afterwards  at  intervals  of  three  months ;  and 
the  value  of  these  notes  sunk  at  one  time  to  20  per  cent,  discount. 
The  difficulties  commencing  in  1797  were  a  far  more  serious  afiair, 
and  sprung  from  a  complication  of  circumstances,  that  drained  off  t!ie 
precious  metals  from  this  country.  The  state  of  foreign  exchanges, 
the  commencement  of  war,  and  the  necessity  of  importing  com  at 
extravagant  prices^  all  conspired  to  this  effect.  The  alarm  of  invasion 
caused  a  desu«  to  withdraw  and  hoard  money,  and  the  country  banks 
were  breaking  on  every  side,  when,  on  the  26th  of  February,  the  trea- 
sure in  the  Bank  being  reduced  to  1,086,170/.;  a  council  was  held 
(the  first,  it  is  said,  that  George  III.  had  even  attended  on  a  Sunday), 
and  an  order  issued  that  the  Bank  should  ^'  forbear  any  cash  in  pay- 
ment until  the  sense  of  Parliament  can  be  taken  on  that  subject,"  Sec. 
This  vtras  the  beginning  of  a  reign  of  paper-money  that  lasted  no  less 
than  21  years.  The  first  Bank  Restriction  Act,  which  was  passed 
ahout  two  months  after  the  above  order,  continued  the  prohibition 
for  52  days.  Fifty  days  having  expired,  the  term  was  extended  to 
a  month  after  the  commencement  of  the  next  session,  then  till  six 
months  after  the  peace,  which  was  that  of  Amiens.  On  the  occur- 
rence of  this,  however,  the  restriction  was  continued  till  March  1803, 
then  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  lastly,  till  July,  1818.     Even 
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then,  in  1819,  it  was  found  neoeseary  to  renew  partial  restrictions,  and 
the  Bank  did  not  finally  resume  its  regular  functions  till  May,  1823. 
During  this  long  period  of  difficulty,  various  Acts  were  also  passed  to 
prohibit  the  taking  of  bank  notes  for  less,  or  of  gold  for  more,  than 
their  nominal  value. 

The  business  of  Government  loans  first  began  to  be  transacted 
at  the  Bank  instead  of  the  Treasury  in  1718,  and  is  now  entirely 
managed  at  this  immense  establishment,  which  received  for  that 
service  at  one  time  as  much  as  250,000/.  a  year,  but  the  rate  of  this 
allowanoe  has  been  gradually  much  diminished.  In  1822-23  the  in- 
terest on  a  portion  of  the  National  Debt,  amounting  to  215,000,000/., 
was  somewhat  reduced,  and  the  Bank  paid  off  those  who  were  dis- 
satisfied. Thb  is  supposed  to  have  led  to  the  excessive  speculation  of 
every  kind  in  the  years  1824-5,  which  ended  in  the  celebrated  panic 
of  the  latter  year.  The  Bank  had  then  a  narrow  escape,  its  treasure 
being  at  one  time  reduced  to  less  than  it  contained  at  the  memorable 
suspension  of  cash  payments  in  1797.  Government,  however,  would 
not  sanction  the  repetition  of  any  such  step;  and  the  storm  being  met 
with  unparalleled  boldness  and  spirit,  at  length  it  proyidentially  blew 
over.  Indeed  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  dirorent  modes  of  treatment 
applied  on  the  three  last  occasions  of  extreme  pressure  in  1745, 1797, 
and  1825.  On  the  first  occasion  the  Bank  condescended,  in  order  to 
gain  time,  to  dole  out  its  payments  in  silver,  and  even  in  sixpences. 
On  the  last  this  policy  was  reversed,  and  the  gold  paid  away  in  bags 
of  25  sovereigns  each.  Bullion  continually  arrived,  and  the  Mint 
was  kept  at  work  day  and  night. 

The  Bank  authorities  consist  of  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and 
24  directors,  eight  of  whom  are  renewed  every  year,  being  nominally 
elected  by  the  proprietors  of  500/.  or  more,  but  the  election  is  never 
contested.  The  governor  must  be  a  proprietor  to  the  extent  of  4000/., 
the  deputy-governor  of  30002.,  and  a  director  of  2000/.,  but  they  are 
not  generally  chosen  from  among  the  largest  holders  of  bank  stock 
nor  the  richest  men,  and  in  1837  tib.e  governor  was  actually  a  bankrupt. 
A  full  meeting  of  the  directors  is  held  weekly,  a  court  of  ten  sit  every 
Wednesday,  and  the  governor  and  a  select  committee  of  three,  who 
have  passed  the  chair,  meet  daily.  A  general  meeting  of  the  company 
takes  place  four  times  a  year. 

The  clerks,  porters,  engravers,  printers,  &c.,  employed  in  the  Bank 
amount  usually  to  about  a  thousand.  Their  salaries  vary  from  50/.  at 
the  age  of  17,  and  increase  yearly  till  they  reach  a  maximum  of  260/.; 
the  average  of  the  whole  being  about  225/.  They  are  promoted 
according  to  seniority.  There  are  also  about  200  superannuated 
pensioners,  receiving  on  an  average  less  than  200/.  a  year  each. 
The  allowance  to  the  directors  is  altogether  about  8000/.  a  year. 
The  accounts  of  the  Bank,  which,  during  the  first  year  of  its  ex- 
istence, were  kept  in  one  ordinary  ledger,  now  fill  300  such  volumes 
daily,  so  that  the  mere  bookbinding  carried  on  within  its  walls  is 
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no  ordinary  business.  The  notes,  of  which  the  circulation  now  com- 
monly amounts  to  l8,000,000iL  or  19,000,000/.,  are  no  two  alike, 
both  in  number  and  date,  and  the  Bank  never  issues  the  same  note 
twice,  although  the  average  period  of  their  remaining  in  circulation 
does  not  exceed  a  few  days.  The  printing  and  numbering,  as  well 
as  the  weighing  of  sovereigns,  is  all  performed  by  most  ingenious 
self-acting  macmnery. 

Up  to  1736  the  business  of  the  infant  bank  was  carried  on  in  the 
small  building  called  Grocers'  Hall,  in  the  Poultry.  It  was  then 
«emoved  to  a  new  building,  erected  by  George  Sampson,  architect, 
near  the  church  of  St.  Christopher,  and  on  the  site  of  what  is  now 
the  centre  of  the  Threadneedle  Street  front  of  the  present  immense 
building.  To  this  nucleus  two  wings  were  added,  between  1766  and 
1786,  from  the  design  of  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  which  enlai^ed  that  front 
to  its  present  extent  of  365  feet  Lastly,  in  1788,  Sir  John  Soane 
began  to  extend,  modify,  and  rebuild,  till  the  present  structure,  occu- 
oying  not  merely  the  site  of  St.  Christopher  s  Church  and  Cemetery, 
but  very  nearly  the  whole  parish,  was  complete,  and  may  be  said  to 
be  entirely  of  his  design,  except  some  of  the  faces  of  some  internal 
courts  which  retain  the  work  of  Taylor,  and  the  large  office  in  the 
south-west  anzle,  lately  remodelled  by  the  present  bank  architect, 
C.  R.  Cockerell,  Esq.,  Prof,  of  Architecture  in  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  accompanying  plans  and  references  will  show  that  the  building 
consists  of  an  irreguuur  assemblage  of  rooms  on  the  ground-floor, 
rarely  having  any  upper  storey^  and  lighted  chieflv  by  lanterns  or 
skylights.  The  parts  built  by  Soane  are  mostly  vaulted,  to  avoid  risk 
of  fire,  and  many  ha?e  no  timber  about  them.  Beneath  are  cellars, 
said  to  exceed  in  capacity  the  whole  of  the  buildings  above  ground. 
The  entire  group  is  enclosed  by  a  wall,  too  low,  compared  with  its 
extent,  to  make  any  striking  appearance  in  the  centre  of  a  city,  but 
decked  throughout  its  circuit  with  a  variety  of  sham  porticoes,  sham 
windows  and  doors,  and  empty  niches.  The  amount  of  this  deco- 
ration, and  its  entire  superfluity,  must  impress  an  idea  of  magni- 
ficence and  profusion;  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  whatever 
objects  of  use  will  peep  out  are  excessively  mean.  Still  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  sumptuous  piece  of  mere  scenery  ever  erected,  except  that 
which  has  been  found  necessary  to  hide  the  British  Museum.  The 
details  of  this  screen-enclosure,  and  of  all  Soane's  parts  within, 
consist  chiefly  of  grooves,  derived  apparently  from  tattooing,  with 
other  forms  of  extreme  singularity,  invented  by  himself.  On  the 
exterior  this  singularity,  however,  is  not  fully  seen,  being  diluted  or 
overpowered  by  the  presence  of  the  ordinary  apparatus  of  columns 
and  entablature.  It  is  curious  that  an  artist  aifecting  so  much  ori- 
ginality should,  for  this  most  important  part  of  the  design,  have 
merely  used  a  ready-made  pattern,  the  whole  order  being  an  exact 
reproduction  of  that  of  the  round  temple  at  Tivoli  (only  omitting  the 
frieze  sculpture).     We  doubt  whether  the  practice  (wholly  peculiar 
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to  tihis  age,  and,  we  believe,  to  England,  or,  at  least,  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race)  of  thus  taking  a  ready-designed  order,  just  as  we  find  it, 
will  ever  succeed.  All  these  things  were  designed ^or  their  plaee$ ; 
and,  in  this  case,  the  fitness  of  the  whole  order  to  its  origimd  pur-> 
pose  is  most  admirable  and  deeply  studied.  Everything  (including 
the  bossy  frieze,  plainly  an  essential  part)  has  been  contrived  for 
distant  rather  than  near  view,  a  small  scale,  and  an  edifice  of  light 
and  airy  form — rather  a  toy  than  a  building.  We  certainly  can  see 
no  fitness  in  its  new  application. 

The  change  which  half-a-century,  or  less,  produced  in  the  general 
opinion  of  the  architecture  of  Soane  is  perhaps  without  a  panJIel  in 
the  history  of  taste,  fashion,  or  fickleness  in  any  country.  That  it 
should  at  one  time  be  only  admired,  at  another  only  condemned, 
would  be  nothing  strange.  The  mere  fluctuation  of  &shion,  which 
esteems  now  one  kind  of  merit,  now  another  kind,  all  important, 
would  naturally  lead  us  to  expect  this.  But  it  is  the  peculiarity  of 
English  fashion,  that  its  favourites  are,  during  their  brief  hoar, 
extolled  either  for  every  excellence  for  which  language  can  find  a 
name,  or  $peciaUy  for  those  identical  qualities  in  which  the  next  age 
finds  them  specially  deficient.  Perhaps  no  observer  at  present  will 
be  brought  to  believe,  without  some  difficulty,  tliat  the  Bank,  how- 
ever much  admired,  could  ever  have  been  so  on  the  score  of  ^  dtU" 
steal  purity,"  ^^ severe  chasleness"  and  ^' beauty  of  detail;"  still  less 
on  that  of  " grace"  "  majesty"  " grandeur  of  manner,"  "  air  of 
sublimity^*  " solemn  repose"  " simple  grandeur,"  or,  lastly,  "  the 
poetry  of  the  art."  Yet  all  these  expressions  we  quote  from  a 
description  written  during  the  architect  s  life,  in  a  work  of  standard 
authority,  and  perhaps  me  fullest  account  of  this  building  extant 
This  document  is  a  true  specimen  of  its  time ;  and,  though  not  thirty 
years  old,  will  soon  become,  if  it  be  not  already,  one  of  the  greatest 
curiosities  in  criticism.  The  research  with  which  our  language  has 
been  ransacked  for  terms  of  applause,  and  the  industry  with  which 
the  changes  on  them  have  been  rung,  render  it  such  a  complete  pat- 
tern of  adulation,  that  we  doubt  if  any  of  the  epistles  dedicatory 
addressed  to  monarchs  in  the  seventeenth  century  can  equal  it  in 
extravagance.  The  misfortune  is,  that  the  writer,  in  his  eagerness 
to  exhaust  the  subject,  attributed  sometimes  excellencies  t£at  are 
plainly  incompatible;  but  still  the  whole  would  serve  as  a  store 
from  which  to  extract  and  recombine  as  many  descriptions  of  this 
kind  as  can  ever  be  wanted.  ^ 

The  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  seems  in  ihis  case  to 
have  been  short  indeed ;  for,  twenty  years  later,  we  find  almost  the 
only  writer  that  condescends  to  comment  on  this  artist  and  his  works, 
declaring,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  '^  Sir  John  was,  in 
general,  a  sound  constructor,  but  none  of  his  works  show  one  spark 
of  superior  science ;"  ^^  he  could  not,  for  the  soul  of  him,  fall  into 
grandeur  of  style;  he  could  not  leave  a  surface  of  six  inches  without 
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tattooing  it  oyer ;"  '^  all  his  works  are  a  collection  of  littleness ;  many 
of  them  are  picturesque,  hut  still  littleness  is  the  character  of  them. 
The  fact  seems  to  he,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  their  art,  architects 
lahour  under  the  same  disadvantajge  as  kings,  yiz.  entire  exemption 
from  any  adverse  judgment  of  their  works  while  living.  All  other 
classes  of  men  have  a  chance  of  self-improvement  and  progress ;  hut 
with  these,  whatever  defects  they  hegin  with,  great  or  small,  must 
^'  grow  with  their  growth,  and  strengthen  with  their  strenth,"  for  in 
their  case  a  common  adage  is  reversed,  and  is  read  de  viventibus^ 
instead  of  ^^  de  marluiSy"  &c.  The  impossibility  of  any  progress, 
individual  or  general,  under  such  a  system,  is  evident  As  long  as 
it  lasts,  the  puhlic  must  be  content  to  be  perpetually  making  afresh 
the  discovery,  that  all  which  it  paid  for  and  idolized  twenty  years 
before  was  trumpery,  and  all  of  which  it  then  boasted  a  disgrace. 

By  far  the  finest  (if  not  the 
only  gracefnl)  thing  in  the  ex- 
terior of  this  building,  is  the 
mock-entrance  at  the  north-west 
angle.  It  well  conceals  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  two  sides ;  and,  at 
a  distance  sufRcient  to  prevent 
the  obtrusion  of  the  Soanean  de- 
tails, is  certainly  harmonious,  and 
might  pass  for  the  work  of  a 
master.  Chance  plays 
freaks  of  this  kind  occasionally, 
as  portraits  in  pebbles,  &c.  Yet, 
perhaps,  the  various  features 
used  in  this  vast  building,  if 
shaken  into  as  many  combina- 
tions as  they  here  are,  could 
hardly  fail  to  produce  one  as 
fortunate. 

As  respects  the  ground  plan  given  in  pages  250  and  251,  it  is  that 
of  the  period  of  Sir  John  Soane,  when  architect  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  too  interesting  a  feature  to  be  omitted  in  this  work, 
although  the  drawing  of  it  is  publicly  exhibited  in  the  Soane  Museum. 
The  present  architect  to  the  Bank  has  made  many  very  important 
alterations,  not  only  in  the  exterior,  but  more  particularly  in  its 
interior  arrangements;  yet,  as  an  example  of  the  interior  of  this 
building  in  a  former  age,  it  sets  forth  by  contrast,  the  superior  skill, 
in  all  probability,  of  existing  arrangements.  Much  has  been  said  of 
the  skill  of  the  plan-drawing  of  Sir  Robert  Taylor  and  Sir  John  Soane: 
architects,  and  others  conversant  with  the  present  arrangements,  may 
now  judge  of  the  merits  of  either,  or  both ;  and  as  the  Introduction 
to  this  work  is  addressed  to  those  capable  of  appreciating  such 
matters,  the  plan  is  here  presented  for  their  judgment. 
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BATHS  AND  WASHHOUSES  FOR  THE  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES. 
Thbsb  institutions,  which  are  now  rapidly  increasing  in  London  as 
well  as  in  the  country,  originated  in  a  puhlic  meeting,  held  at  the 
Mansion  House  in  1844,  when  a  large  suhscription  was  raised  to 
build  an  establishment  to  serve  as  a  model  for  others,  whicli  it 
was  anticipated  would  be  erected,  when  it  had  been  proved  that  the 
receipts,  at  the  very  low  rate  of  charge  contemplated,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  expenses,  and  gradually  to  repay  the  capital  invested. 
The  Committee  then  appointed  partially  completed  the  Model  Establish- 
ment in  Goulston  Square,  in  1847,  and  opened  40  baths  to  the  public, 
the  demand  for  which  by  the  working-classes  has  established  beyond 
doubt  the  soundness  of  Uie  principles  which  actuated  the  Committee ; 
and  such  was  the  attention  attracted  to  the  subject  by  its  proceedingj%, 
that  the  government,  at  the  suggestion  and  instigation  of  Sir  H. 
Dukinfield,  Bart.,  induced  Parliament  to  pass  an  Act  to  enable 
boroughs  and  parishes  to  raise  money  on  the  security  of  their  rates, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  baths  and  washhouses  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  have  already  been  adopted  by  seven 
parishes  in  London.  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  (constructed  by  Mr. 
Baly),  of  which  Sir  H.  Dukinfield  was  then  the  rector ;  St.  Mary-le- 
bone  (constructed  by  Mr.  Eales);  St.  John  and  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster (constructed  also  by  Mr.  Baly) ;  St.  James's,  Westminster ; 
Poplar;  Greenwich;  St.  George's  and  St.  Giles's,  Bloomsbury,  as 
well  as  in  several  boroughs  in  the  country.  The  general  arrange- 
ments of  these  establishments  are  based  upon  those  of  the  model. 
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The  success  of  the  bathing  department,  as  well  as  the  necessity 
which  existed  for  such  means  of  cleanliness  among  the  industrious 
classes,  is  to  he  found  in  the  numbers  who  have  used  them  since 
their  first  opening.  At  the  Model,  the  St.  Martin,  and  the  George- 
Street  establishments,  1,300,000  baths  have  been  given  in  little  more 
than  3  years,  of  which  above  550,000  have  been  given  in  the  year  1850. 

The  laundry  at  the  Model  Establishment,  the  completion  of  which 
has  been  delayed  from  the  want  of  funds,  wbs  not  even  in  partial 
operation  till  after  the  erection  of  the  parochial  establishment  in  St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields,  and  that  erected  by  private  subscription  in 
George  Street,  St.  Pancras. 

The  anxiety  of  poor  women  to  use  the  laundry  has  proved  to  be 
fully  equal  to  that  of  the  men  to  use  the  baths ;  for  in  the  short 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  three  laundries 
referred  to  the  clothes  of  nearly  1,500,000  persons  have  been 
washed,  dried,  and  ironed. 
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The  progress  of  the 
vasbing  department, 
however,    has    been 
slowest  in  the  dirtiest 
and  poorest  district^  show- 
ing now  difficult  it  is  to 
induce  those  who  have 
neyer  known  tbe  luxury 
of  cleanliness  to  adopt  a 
new  system,  even  when 
it  is  provided  exclusively 
for  their  benefit,  and  the 
charge  for  its  use  is  so 
low  as  to  place  it  within 
the  reach  of  all  but  pau- 
pers. 

Thus,  in  1849,  no 
charge  was  made  at 
Whitechapel.  The  tubs, 
well    supplied  with    hot 


and     cold     water, 
were  opened  gra- 
tuitously    to     the 
poor     during    the 
whole    period    that    the 
cholera  wns  raging,  and 
yet  but  few  availed  them- 
selves of  the  advantages 
so  offered;  the  numbers 
attending     in     the     six 
months,  from  July  1   to 
December  30, 1849,  being 
only  5695. 

In  1850,  the  tariff  of 
charges  was  agreed  to, 
viz.  Id.  per  hour  for  the 
two  first  hours,  and  1^. 
per  half-hour  afterwards, 
for  an  unlimited  supply  of 
hot  and  cold  water,  well- 


nrranged  drying  closets,  and  irons  and  ironing  boards.  In  tlie  first 
six  months  but  4350  women  attended,  while  in  the  second  six  months 
tbe  number  increased  to  10,352 ;  and  this  increase  has  been,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  progressive  week  by  week ;  a  progress  so  steady,  and 
accompanied  by  such  thankfulness  on  the  part  of  the  washers,  that  the 
committee  feel  satisfied  they  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  complete  the 
remaining  half  of  the  wash-house,  which  is  still  unfinished  for  want 
of  the  necessary  funds — about  1500/. 

The  floors  of  the  bath  rooms  and  washing  rooms,  the  divisions  be- 
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tween  the  baths  and^ 
wash-tubs,  are  all  slate. 
The  baths  are  of  zmc, 
and  each  bath  room  con- 
tains 36  superficial  feet 
of  surface,  and  is  pro- 
Tided  with  a  loolung- 
glass,  seat,  pegs  to  hang 
up  the  clothes,  and  other 
little  conveniences.  The 
Quantity  of  clean  and 
n-esh  water  for  each 
bath  is  between  50  and 
60  gallons.  The  price 
for  a  first-class  warm 
bath  is  6(^.,  providing  2 
towels;  and  for  a  second- 
class  warm  bath,  2d^ 
providing  1  towel. 
We     cannot    afford 


more  space  than  is 
required  for  this 
hasty  description  of 
these  useful  institutions. 
In  the  largest  sense  they 
are  charitable  institutions, 
for  they  provide,  by 
means  of  the  super- 
abundant capital  of  the 
richer  class,  for  the  com- 
fort and  health  of  the 
poorer  class;  but  whilst 
thus  benefited,  the  poor 
have  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  they  pay  a 
price  for  this  luxury  and 
means  of  health  fully  ade- 
quate to  reward  the  capi- 
Udist,  and  to  encourage 
the  philanthropist  to  pur- 


No.  3*. 
sue  his  search  for  opportunities  to  benefit  the  poor  without  sacrificing 
their  independence,  or  lessening  their  inducements  to  continue  with 
cheerfulness  their  daily  toil. 

We  have  now  only  to  add,  that  foreign  countries  are  following 
with  alacrity  and  zeal  the  example  we  have  set  them.  France, 
through  the  recommendations  of  a  commission  appointed  by  her 
President,  has  already  voted  24,000/.  to  aid  in  the  erection  of 
Public  Baths  and  Laundries  in  Paris. 

Belgium  and  the  United  States  are  also  alive  to  the  importance  of 
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the  subject,  and,  us  well 
as  France,  are  in  corre- 
Bpoudcnce  nitli  the  Com- 
mittee and  Mr;  Baly  for 
plane  which  lb  us  fur  have 
been  stamped  with  the 
approbation  of  England, 
France,  and  America. 

The  Model  Establish- 
ment is  open  at  all  times 


to  visitors;  andbyappli* 
cation  at  the  coin niit tee 
room  the  aEssistaiit  secre- 
tary will  make  arrange- 
ments to  attend,  and  to 
atTord  every  information 
in  his  power  to  foreigners 
who  may  wish  to  examine 
the  apparatus  in  detail. 


"We  will  now  proceed  to  explain  the  drawings  with  which  we  have 

heen  favoured  by  Mr.  Baly. 

No  1.  is  the  elevation  of  the  WestmiiiBter  Parochial  Establishment,  the  roost  recently 
erected.  Its  style  js  pUin  and  bold ;  simple,  but  conveying  the  idea  of  a 
pablic  building  erected  with  a  view  to  durability  and  utility.  It  contains 
64  Baths  and  60  Wash-tubs,  and  2  Plunge  Baths ;  and,  including  the  pur- 
chase of  the  site,  will  cost  18,000^. 

No.  2  is  a  view  of  a  woman  at  a  wash-tub ;  and  of  a  woman,  having  washed  her 
clothes,  hanging  them  up  to  dry. 

No.  3  and  No.  3  *,  showing  the  Unen  in  the  drying  chamber,  heated  by  hot-water 
pipes,  inmiediately  above  the  wash-tub,  as  well  as  a  woman  hanging  up  for 
diying  previous  to  sending  them  to  the  drying  chamber,  as  at  St.  Martin's. 

No.  4.  Section  through  the  ironing  chambers. 

No.  5  is  the  general  ground  plan  of  the  Westminster  establishment : — 

▲.  The  boiler  room,  where  the  water  is  heated  for  the  baths  and  wash-tubs. 
M.  The  chimney  and  the  ventilating  flues,  which  carry  off  the  vapour  and  foul 
air  from  the  bath  rooms. 
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B  and  0.  The  second-clau  men  and  women's  waiting  rooms  and  bathi. 

D.  The  fint-class  men's  bnths  and  waiting  room.  The  first-class  women's  baths 
are  in  an  adjoining  house,  and  not  shown  on  this  plan. 

F.  The  first-class  plunge  hath  and  dressing  rooms. 

Q.  The  second-class  plunge  bath  and  dressing  rooms.  The  baths  will  contain 
respectively  20,000  and  40,000  gals,  of  water,  will  be  84  ft  deep  at  one 
end,  gradually  increasing  to  the  depth  of  5  ft.  at  the  other. 

H  and  I  are  the  washing  tub  and  boiling  tub,  for  the  women  washing,  and  are 
supplied  with  cold  and  hot  water,  and  steam. 

K.  The  ironing  boards. 

L.  The  drying  chamber,  heated  by  flues ;  the  temperature  of  which,  when  in 
full  work,  will  be  maintained  at  above  200°. 

H.  The  situation  of  the  wringing  machines,  by  the  use  of  which  the  wet  linen 
is  deprived,  by  a  small  expenditure  of  time  and  labour,  of  above  half  its 
water  before  being  put  into  the  drying  chamber. 
No.  6  and  No.  6  *.  The  section  of  the  building  through  the  washing  department,  the 
letters  on  which  correspond  with  those  on  the  ground  plan,  and  therefore 
require  no  further  notice  ;  but  we  may  call  attention  to  the  very  ingenious 
construction  of  the  wrought-iron  roof,  covered  with  gkiss  and  slate.  lu  light- 
ness and  simplicity,  the  elements  of  cheapness,  fit  it  especially  for  a  building 
of  this  kind. 
No.  7  and  No.  7  *.  Section  through  the  bath  room. 
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No.  8  and  No.  8*.  The  details  of  the  roof  orer  the  bath  department,  showing  how 
these  chambers  are  connected  with  the  rentilatiDg  shaft ;  a  large  floe  A  being 
formed  in  the  apex  of  the  roof,  into  which  the  foul  air  and  Taponr  are  dnwn. 
through  the  interstices  of  the  ceiling  boards  b. 

The  number  of  batbera  and  washers 
at  three  of  the  principal  esta- 
blishments now  open  in 
the  metropolis  are 
steadily  progress- 
ing.    The 
receipts 


No.  8. 


of  this  year  have  been  as  follows : — 


BBTABLISHinilT. 

Total 

number  of 

bethcn. 

Total 
number  of 
WMhen. 

Total 
leoeiptiii 

The  Model,  Whitechapel,  for  1850  .    .     . 
St.  Martin-in-the-Fields     .      „       .    .     . 

Totals 
For  1849  they  wcr*— 

The  Model,  Whitechapel 

St  Martin-in-the-Fields 

And  for  1848  they  were— 

The  Model,  Whitechapel 

187,519 
212,602 
159,079 

14,702 

40,427 

5,025 

£     i.    d, 
2059  11     8 
8722    9    6 
2051  12    0 

509,200 

108,082 
189,749 

48,687 

60,154 

5,695 
8,875 

7888  12    8 

1404  19  10 
2877  19    1 

580    9    4 

Committee  Boom,  5,  Bxeter  Hall;  and  Model  Bstablishment,  Gonlston  Square, 

Whitechapel. 
Chairman  qfthe  CammitUe.—The  Ber.  Sir  H.  K.  Dnkinfield,  Bart. 

Depviy  Chairman. — William  Hawes,  Bsq. 

Himwrary  Seentartet. — James  Parish,  Bsq.,  and  John  Bullar,  Bsq. 

Bnffituer.—?,  P.  Baly,  Esq.,  C.E.        AstuUuU  Seerttaiy.—Qeorgp  Woolcott,  Bsq. 

To  those  bom  in  a  sphere  of  life  far  removed  from  want,  and  living 
in  ignorance  of  the  miseries  of  the  masses  of  human  life  located  in 
many  districts  of  this  vast  metropolis,  more  especially  in  the  most 
eastern  parts  of  it,  where  Jew  and  Christian,  infidel  and  sceptic,  live. 
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or  rather  exist,  in  houses  hadly  oonstracted^  ill  Tontilated  »nd  drained, 
and  huddled  together  in  filth — men,  women,  and  children  in  the  one 
room,  and  in  many  cases  sleeping  in  one  hed ; — ^it  will  scarcely  he 
credited  hy  those  uving  in  oomfortahle  and  cleanly  houses  that  such 
Tice,  misery,  and  discontent  daily  and  nightly  occur  at  so  short  a 
distance  firom  the  palaces  and  houses  of  the  rich.  Can  it  he 
wondered  that  the  epidemic  of  the  year  1848  should  haye  prevailed 
so  fatally,  and  that  its  anticipated  return  is  so  alarming  to  us  all? 
Yet  these  direful  calamities  still  remain  amonc  our  poorer  countrymen, 
and  the  moral  degradation  of  this  numerous  class  furnishes  inmates  for 
^e  prison  and  union  workhouse.  The  Tslue  of  lahour  in  the  pro- 
duction of  several  articles  of  daily  use  is  reduced  hy  the  monopoly  of 
the  more  wealthy  trader,  and  the  tendency  of  the  improTement  of 
street  architecture  operates  most  injuriously  to  those  ar- 
tisans liring  in  lodgines, — the  house  occupier,  either  as 
freeholder  or  leaseholder,  is  compensated,  whilst  the 
poor  must  turn  out  and  seek  shelter  in  a  more  ex- 


pensive  lodging,  and  in  a  more  densly-thronged  neighhourhood,  with 
no  provision  for  him  whose  voice  is  too  feehle  to  he  heard.  The 
henevolent  establishments  of  haths  and  washhouses  and  model  lodg- 
ings are,  however,  a  great  step  in  advance  towards  amelioration. 
It  is  Christian,  and  it  is  politic  in  a  worldly  sense ;  it  is  a  beginning 
towards  the  salvation  of  soul  and  hody,  by  cleansing  the  body  and 
purifying  the  mind ;  it  is  an  earnest  in  part  payment  of  a  debt  due 
to  those  who  labour  for  us.  There  is  another  and  a  most  essential 
help  yet  required — the  visitation  by  district  committees  of  all  houses 
wherein  the  casual. nightly  lodger  is  sheltered,  the  separation  of  the 
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80X68,  and  the  separation  of  children  from  the  contamination  of  the 
thoughtless  and  the  depraTcd.  These  good  things  are  yet  to  he 
done,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government,  as  well  as  of  individuals, 
to  aid  in  forming  and  carrying  out  measures  to  assuage  these  crying 
evils. 


BAZAABS  AND  SHOW  BOOMS. 

London  is  not  so  largely  supplied  as  might  he  supposed  with  insti- 
tutions in  the  nature  of  Bazaars ;  the  trade  is  too  widely  spread  in 
the  leading  thoroughfares,  which  are  here  devoted  to  trade.  What 
are  here  called  Bazaars  and  Arcades,  have  shops  for  the  sale  of  articles 
of  female  and  fasbionahle  demand.  The  shops  of  the  Old  Exchange, 
of  the  New  Exchange,  and  of  Exeter  'Change,  were  the  predecessors 
of  the  present  establishments,  not  one  of  which  is  of  very  old  date. 

The  Pantheon,  in  Oxford  Street,  wu  originally  built  for  a  theatre  or  oonoert-room. 
It  now  presents  a  large  hall  fitted  up  with  stalls  for  millinery  Jewellery,  knicknackery, 
toys,  and  music,  with  an  upper  gaUery  similarly  fitted,  and  afibrding  a  view  of  the  lower 
area.  The  attendants  of  the  stalls  are  young  women,  and  &»  visitants  chiefiy 
women  and  children.  Towards  Oxford  Street  are  galleries  of  pictures  for  sale.  The 
most  remarkable  work  is  a  great  painting  by  Haydon,  of  the  Baising  of  Lazarus.  On 
the  ground  floor  on  the  Marlborough  Street  side,  by  which  there  is  another  entrance, 
is  a  pretty  conservatory,  in  the  oriental  style,  partly  occupied  for  the  sale  of  florists' 
flowers  and  exotic  plants,  and  partly  for  the  sale  of  parrots,  love  birds,  singing  birds, 
monkeys,  loris,  white  mice,  squirrels,  and  gold  fish.  Thia  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
parts  of  the  scene. 

The  Soho  Bazaar,  in  Soho  Square,  does  not  present  arehitectural  features,  but  has 
&shion  in  its  Btiyour,  and  its  stalls  are  a  favourite  female  resort  There  are  no  less 
than  400  saleswomen.    The  rent  of  a  counter,  4  ft.  long,  is  only  a  few  shillings  daily. 

The  Bazaar  in  Baker  Street,  is  best  known  by  Hadiune  Tussaud's  Exhibition,  and 
a  carriage  repository.  At  Christmas,  the  Smithfield  Olub  show  of  fiu  cattle  and 
agricultural  implements  is  held  there.     There  is  a  show  of  ironmongery,  stoves,  &c 

The  Burlington  Arcade,  in  Piccadilly,  is  laid  out  in  shops,  and  is  occupied  by 
tradesmen,  principally  foreigners,  of  some  standing.  Here  are  shops  for  foreign 
ahoes,  flowers,  millinery,  books  and  prints,  and  for  hair-dressing. 

The  Western  Exchange,  10,  Old  Bond  Street,  may  be  considered  an  accessoiy  of 
tiie  Burlington  Arcada 

The  Lowther  Arcade,  in  the  Strand,  has  less  pretensions,  but  is  thronged  with 
children  and  their  attendants,  buying  toys  at  the  French,  German,  and  Swiss  shops. 

The  Lowther  Bazaar,  opposite  to  it,  in  the  Strand,  has  stalls  for  the  sale  of  toys, 
and  there  are  many  objects  of  interest  for  the  amusement  of  visitors. 

The  Exeter  Arcade,  in  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  is  only  lately  opened,  and  haa 
as  yet  neither  trade  nor  visitors. 

The  Opera  Colonnade  runs  round  the  four  ndes  of  the  Queen's  Theatre,  in  the 
Haymarket,  and  is  occupied  with  shops,  but  is  little  fireqnented.  In  the  range,  en- 
tirely covered  in,  and  parallel  with  the  Haymarket,  are  several  hairdressers'  and 
other  shops,  where  open  gbuses  and  books  of  the  opera  can  be  hired,  and  great 
coats,  bonnets,  &c.,  left  during  the  opera  performances. 

The  Piazzas,  Covent  Garden,  formerly  a  fashionable  lounge,  have  now  no  peculiar 
trade  feature. 

The  Hungerford  Arcade  is  a  short  range  of  inconsiderable  shops  attached  to  Hun- 
gerford  Market. 
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Tbe  Paatechnicon,  in  Fimlico,  is  a  baaeaar  for  the  tale  of  camagesi  pianoii  furnitore, 
&c.     Furniture  and  other  goods  can  be  warehouMd. 

The  New  Bazaar,  about  opening  in  New  Oxford  Street,  promiseB  to  be  upon  a 
splendid  wale ;  also  a  new  one  is  now  near  completion  for  the  use  of  the  good  people 
of  Islington,  in  the  Islington  Road. 


BUILDINGS  (MODEL)  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  CONDITION 

OF  THE  LABOURING  CLASSES. 
It  is  a  pleasing  sign  of  the  present  times,  that  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  is  attracting  unwonted  attention,  and  that  the 
interest  excited  is  of  a  thoroughly  practical  kind.  The  example  has 
been  set  by  the  Sovereign,  and  it  has  been  followed  by  the  most 
influential  and  revered  names  in  the  kingdom;  so  that,  within  the 
last  few  years,  united  and  effectual  exertions  have  been  made  to 
better  the  condition  of  working  men  and  women,  in  town  and 
country,  by  the  improvement  of  their  dwellings,  and  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  allotment  system,  wherever  practicable.  Of  these 
praiseworthy  efforts,  the  former  is  that  which  here  demands  our 
notice,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  relates  to  the  metropolitan  dwellings  of 
the  labouring  classes. 

That  there  is  great  and  urgent  need  for  the  exertions  of  the  benevolent  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  tacts  recently  brought  to  light.  The  filthy  and  crowded  state  of  the  common  lodging- 
houMs»  and  other  dwellings  in  thoae  parts  of  London  where  the  great  masses  of  the  people  cxm- 
gregatffi  is  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  country,  and  a  constant  source  of  physical  and  moral  evil. 
Those*  who  in  tne  course  of  their  iriiiUnthropic  exertions  have  explored  the  ordinary  lodging- 
houses,  both  in  the  metropolis  and  the  provincial  towns,  describe  the  majority  of  them  as  the 
verv  hotbeds  of  vice  and  crime,  a  disgrace  to  humanity,  a  reproach  to  the  Chnstianity  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  yet  it  is  in  such  sinks  of  iniquity  and  contamination  that  the  young  artisan  too  often 
talces  up  his  abode  on  first  arriving  in  L<mdon,  or  when  quitting  the  paternal  roof,  and  there 
has  every  good  principle  undermined  by  evil  associates,  until  he  becomes  a  pest  to  society,  and 
either  sinlis  through  disease  and  want  into  an  untimely  grave,  or  forfeits  nis  freedom  to  the 
laws  of  his  country.  In  fket,  to  use  the  words  of  the  noble  lord  now  at  the  Iiead  of  the  govern- 
ment, *'  As  dvUiaation  progresses,  we  have  not  only  the  advantages  but  the  evils  of  civilisation , 
and  unless  we  exert  ourselves  to  counteract  these  evils  among  the  people— «nd  the  greatest  of 
these  evils  is  over-crowding  in  insufflcient  dwellings— unless  we  exert  ourselves  flrom  time  to 
time  to  counteract  such  evils,  our  boasted  civilisation,  instead  of  promoting  religion,  morality, 
and  obedience  to  the  laws,  will  tend  to  leave  a  great  class  of  the  population  of  this  country 
without  sufiident  means  for  the  comforts  which  they  ought  to  have— without  sufficient  means 
of  educatiap— and,  above  all,  without  suffldent  means  for  religious  instruction  and  improve- 


Such  considerations  as  the  above  gave  rise,  in  1844,  to  the  foundation  of  the  '*  Society  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes,"  under  the  patronage  of  the  Queen,  Prince 
Albert,  the  late  Queen  Dowager,  and  a  large  body  of  the  nobility  and  dei^.  This  sodety  en- 
deavours  to  advance  its  objects  by  the  following  means  :— 

1st.  By  arranging  and  executing  plans,  as  models,  for  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  both  in  the  metropolis  aiui  in  the  manufaduring  and  agricultural  districts;  by  estab- 
Ushing  the  Field  garden  and  cottage  allotment  system,  and  also  friendly  or  benefit  and  loan 
sodedes,  upon  sound  principles,  and  reporting  the  results,  with  a  view  to  rendering  them  avaU< 
able  as  models  for  more  extended  adoption. 

2ndly.  By  the  formation  of  county,  parochial,  and  district  associations,  ading  upon  uniform 
plans  and  rules. 

3rdly.  By  correspondence  with  clergymen,  magistrates,  lauded  proprietors,  and  others  dis> 
posed  to  render  assistance  in  their  respective  localities,  dther  individually  or  as  members  of 
local  assodatioos. 

That  this  sodety  has  already  done  good  service  in  the  metropolis,  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  its 
having  erected  three  new  model  lodgmg-houaes,  and  renovated  and  adapted  three  others,  during 
the  six  years  of  iu  existence.  These  are :— I.  George  Street,  Bloorasbury,  for  104  single  men. 
2.  Streatham  Street,  Bloomsbury,  for  48  families.  3.  Model  Buildings,  Bagnlgge  Weils,  for  S3 
families,  and  30  aged  women.  4.  No.  76>  Hatton  Garden,  for  57  sing^  women.  5.  At  2,  Charles 
Street,  Drury  Lane,  for  82  single  men,  with  a  small  lodging-house  also  for  men,  in  King  Street, 
Drury  Lane.  Besides  these  undertaliings.  it  has  also  commenced  an  important  and  substantial 
building  in  Portpool  Lane,  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  to  be  called,  Thanksgiving  Buildings,  being  in- 
tended as  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  deliverance  of  our  country  from  the  ravages  ofchoiera,  and 
mainly  raided  by  the  offerings  of  the  people  of  the  metropolis  on  the  occasion  of  the  General 
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ThMikigiTltiff  In  1B40  (  oflMngt  whleh  mn  tbui  ft|iproprfaited  ftt  the  lUgMttkin  of  the  BUhop  of 
London.  In  all  these  buildfain  the  ananffcnients  are  of  the  most  admlnbU  kind }  we  give  those 
of  the  George-Street  "  Lodging  House  for  Working  Men,"  as  an  example. 


of  the  George-Street  "  Lodging  House  for  Working  Men,"  as  an  example. 

The  kitchen  and  washhouse  are  furnished  with  every  requisite  and  appropriate  oonTcnlence: 
the  batli  Is  supplied  with  hot  and  eold  water  (  thepantry-liateh  piorides  a  secuiw  and  separate 
well-ventilated  safe  for  the  food  of  each  inmate.  In  the  pay-office,  under  care  of  the  superin- 
tendent, is  a  small,  well-selected  library,  for  ttie  use  of  the  lodgen.  The  coffte,  or  eomroon- 
room,  38  feet  long,  89  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  9  inches  hi|(h.  Is  paved  with  white  tiles  laid  on 
brick  arches,  and  on  each  side  are  two  rows  of  dm  tables,  with  seats ;  at  the  fireplace  is  a  con- 
stant supply  of  hot  water,  and  above  it  are  the  rules  of  the  establishment.  The  mlrcase,  which 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  building.  Is  of  stone.  The  dormitories,  eight  in  number,  10  feet  hi^, 
■Mnibdlvidcd  with  movable  wood  partitions.  6  tett  nfaie  inofaes  higbi  each  campartment,  en- 
closed by  its  own  door,  is  fitted  up  with  a  bed.  chair,  and  clothes  box.  In  addition  to  the  venti- 
lation, secured  by  means  of  a  thorough  draught,  a  Miaft  is  carried  up  at  the  end  of  every  room, 
the  ventilation  through  it  being  assisted  by  tne  introduction  of  gas,  which  lights  the  apartment. 
A  ventilating  shaft  is  also  carried  up  the  stairease  for  the  supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  dormiforlea, 
with  a  provirion  for  warming  it  if  required.  The  washing  cioMts  on  each  floor  are  fitted  up 
With  slate,  having  japanned  iron  basins,  and  water  laid  on. 

The  contrast  from  their  former  wretched  abodes  to  these  most  comfortable  dwellings  is  so 
great,  that  workmen  flock  to  the  model  lodging-houses  in  greater  numbers  than  can  be  accom- 
modated. The  rent  is  neither  more  nor  less  tiwn  they  have  been  aceuatomed  to  nay.  for  it  is  an 
object  with  the  society  not  to  exdte  enmity,  by  appearing  as  rivals  of  other  landlords.  In  their 
model  lodging*  for  families  the  society  has  endeavoured  to  preserve  domestio  privacy  and  inde- 
pendence to  the  Inmates,  and  also  to  prevent  the  communication  of  infectious  diseases,  by  dia- 
OTnneeting  the  apartments.  This  Is  done  in  the  Streatham-Strcet  houses  by  dispensing  alto- 
gether wiUi  separate  staircases,  and  other  internal  communications  between  the  different  storiea, 
and  by  adopting  one  oommon  open  stairease  leading  into  galleries  or  corridors,  open  on  one  side 
to  a  spadous  quadrangle,  and  on  the  other  side  having  the  outer  doors  of  the  several  tene- 
ments, the  rooms  of  which  are  protected  from  draught  by  a  small  entrance  lobby.  The  galleries 
•re  supported  next  the  quadrangle  by  a  series  of  arcades,  each  embradnf  two  stories  in  height, 
and  thie  slate  floors  of  Uie  intermediate  galleries  rest  on  iron  beams  wnich  also  carry  the  en- 
ekiaure  railing. 

These  improvements  In  the  dwellings  of  workpeople,  taken  in  cotOunction  with  the  system 
of  baths  and  washhouses  already  described,  are  the  more  valuable,  because,  although  originating 
in  the  kind  and  chariuble  feelings  of  the  upper  classes,  they  are  yet  maintained  by  the  exertions 
of  the  labouring  classes,  and  keen  alive  in  the  people  a  spirit  of  honest  independence.  It  has 
been  wdl  remariied  by  Lord  Ashley,  the  excdlent  chairman  of  the  society  whose  operations  we 
have  been  desoribfaig,  "  All  that  is  done  by  the  wealthier  classes  Is  to  provide  that  for  the  work- 
ing man  which  he  cannot  obtain  for  himself,  namely,  eaUtaL  But  having  provided  the  capital, 
and  the  institution  founded  upon  It,  they  leave  the  working  man  the  duty,  and  the  pleasure  also, 
of  maintaining  it  entirely.  These  institutions  are,  therefore,  of  singular  value,  because  they  do 
not  place  the  working  man  in  any  state  of  dependence  whatever.    They  enable  him  to  turn  to 

account  his  wages  and  receipts.    They  enable  hir-  "-  ^-  -"^-^ ' *-   "-  -" — • " 

his^resourccs, physical,  moral,  and  InteUectual.** 


This  Is  all  that  can  be  expected  fkom  a  society  depending  on  the  public  benevolence  for  the 
funds  necessary  to  the  undertaking}  but  the  good  example  thus  set,  and  the  experiment  thua 
'  factorily  tried,  has  been  Uken  up  and  followed  In  various  quarters  of  tf 


don.  And  not  only  so,  but  our  example  is  spreading  on  the  Continent,  and  structures  are  rising 
in  Berlin  and  Paris,  similar  in  chara^er  to  the  model  lodging-houses  of  our  great  dty.  A  valu- 
able essay  on  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  dasses  having  been  published  by  Mr.  Henry  Ro- 


berts, Architect,  Honorary  Architect  to  the  society  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  learn  that  it  has  been  translated  into  French,  and  published  by  order  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  with  the  following  prefatory  remarks  :— 

'*  This  work  Is  addressed  to  all  good  men,  to  all  who  love  thdr  country.  It  Is  oflteed  to  them 
as  a  sign  of  the  lively  interest  whkh  is  awakened  in  another  country  for  the  amdioratlon  of  the 
eonditton  of  the  Ubouring  classes— it  is  oflTered  as  an  example  which  may  inspire  them  to  imitation. 

**  To  provide  for  labourers  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  towns,  dwellmgs  well  lighted,  well 
▼entilaied,  dry,  and  clean :  such  is  the  first  problem  to  be  solved. 

**  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  long  since  this  problem  would  have  been  solved  if  every 
person  was  fully  convinced  that,  these  conditions  once  realised,  a  multitude  of  tlie  causes  of 
sickness,  of  misery,  of  disorder,  and  of  corruption  would  disappear. 

**  Who  is  the  physidan,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  want  of  light,  vitiated  air.  dampness, 
and  surrounding  dirt,  are  as  many  causes  which,  singly,  and  with  much  greater  certainty  when 
than  everything  else  to  shorten  life,  and  to  rendo' It  mi      "*     "    ' 


united,  contribute  more  than  everything  else  to  shorten  life,  and  to  renaa  It  miserable,  by  in- 
flicting on  those  who  are  exposed  to  them,  a  multitude  of  personal  and  hereditary  Inflrmitlcs? 
Who  u  the  moralist  who  does  not  admit  that  the  human  soul  itself  becomes  degraaed  under  the 
molonged  influence  of  such  conditions?  Who  is  the  statesman  who  has  not  signed  to  see  all  the 
hospitals  and  the  prisons  overerowded  with  the  wretched  people  which  these  causes  have  been 
the  means  of  produdng  ? 

<*  Yet  it  is  almost  always  easy  to  obt«n  for  rural  dwellings  the  necessary  amount  of  light. 
With  remrd  to  dwellings  in  towns,  this  is  a  feature  roost  deserving  the  attention  of  the  oommls- 
■loners  charged  by  the  authmitles  with  this  important  oversight. 

••  The  regular  renewal  of  the  air  in  dwellinga  i»  a  new  problem  for  sdcnee,~lt  has  never  ap- 
proaebed  it.  But  Is  it  not  suffldent  to  propose  such  a  problem,  in  onler  that  it  should  give  to  it 
apeedily,  a  happy  and  practical  solution  ? 
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•«  In  rtfefeMt  to  dmpMM,  tlM  hMltMowi  of  dwattliigs  Is  •vtrrwhtn  a  dMidsntUtt*  ttcii  tn 
tllo  hoiMM  of  thm  raiddte  elMMt.  Let  ut,  then«  dlreot  tht  attntlon  of  our  young  «rehlt«ete  to- 
ward* thit  important  Mbjcct.  It  U  a  great  honour  to  be  judged  worthy  of  going  to  Rome  i  it  Is 
•  great  rocriCi  in  retuming»  to  bring  back  the  plant  of  aome  palace*  dcatinea  to  become  the  orna- 
ment of  oiir  eittee  i  but  ne  who  flnda.  or  who  invents  the  art  of  driting  away  the  humidity 
which  rtnders  unhealthy  so  large  a  number  of  the  dwellings  of  our  town  and  eountry  laboureri, 
will  have  gained  a  right  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country,  and  will  have  prepared  tor  himself  a 
■ottieo  of  Imperishable  satisfteUon. 

**  In  the  meantime*  let  good  meot  espeelally  let  young  men.  tcadi  the  iroriinen  by  whom 
they  are  surrouodcd,  to  set  some  value  on  those  habits  or  deanllneas  which  are  the  first  stapa 
'  *-—  •    '^    Mth  of  progress  towards  well-befaig. 

be  so  easy  to  have  in  each  quarter  th«  necessary  Implemetatt  fbr  washhigi  fbr 
whitewashing  a  room  or  a  staircase)  to  hang  paper,  to  stop  up  holesi  in  order  to 
s  I    The  acquisition  of  these  implements,  Impossible  for  every  single  workman,  if 


-    B  acquisitkm  of  these  implements.  Impossible  for  every  single 

_  /  •  benevolent  association,  would  serve  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  whole  h^ll- 

bourfaood,  almost  without  expense. 

*'  At  Crsc,  the  persons  to  whom  the  implements  would  be  lent,  might  Use  thetn  badly  or  Ittdif- 
ferently  (  but  soon,  with  mutual  Instruction,  every  one  would  be  aoie  to  mtke  a  good  use  of 
them.    Now  all  this  is  practicable  i  let  us  then  practise  It. 

"  When  onr  so  weU-dispoeed  and  ingenious  population  consecrates  Itself  to  iu«h  works,  they 
will  soon  understand  their  extreme  Imporunce,  and  their  benefits  will  spread  wlih  rapidity  over 
the  whole  country,  for  the  greatest  happineu  of  the  working  classes." 

The  Metropolitan  Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Industrious  Classes  was 
incorporated  DV  Miyal  charter  in  I84A,  and  seems  destined  to  carry  out  in  the  highest  degree  the 
ahns  and  Intentions  of  the  benevoleht  partv  who  first  attempted  the  bettering  of  the  prospects 
of  working  men.  This  Msociatlon  is  esublished  on  a  prbieiple  which,  in  this  mislness'like  age, 
is  sure  to  be  duly  appreeiated,  and  will  doubtless  ensure  its  permanence  and  success,  namery, 
Chat  of  an  Investment  ot  capital,  with  a  nrospeet  of  a  fair  return.  It  is,  in  fhct,  a  eommerdal 
spceulation  cf  a  very  safe  and  honourable  kind.  The  oapiUI  of  the  assoelatlan  is  im,OOQr.,  In 
4j90n  shares  of  W.  eaoh.  The  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  to  shareholders  is  not  to  exceed  Bl.  per 
omt.  per  annum  t  and  the  liability  of  the  shareholders  Is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  respective 
aharas.  The  flnt  buildings  erected  by  this  association  were  those  In  the  Old  St  Panora^  Road, 
whoae  lofty  and  imposing  appearance  must  have  arrested  the  attention  of  every  one  pasting  that 
way.  These  were  arranged  to  accommodate  110  fisroilies.  and  were  opened  to  the  tetiants  in  IMS. 


ibllowed  by  another  in  Albert  Street,  Splcer  Street.  Sniulflelds.  which  was  flnt  opened  for  294 
■Ingle  men,  but  also  Includes  sixty  dwellings  for  families,  each  with  three  rooms  and  a  kmall 
kitchen,  with  water,  water-cioseu,  store.places,  and  every  possible  convenience.  The  building 
la  Ave  stories  in  height  from  the  basement  The  hitter  Is  surrounded  by  an  open  area,  and  con- 
tains baths  and  washhouses,  with  all  the  requisite  appurtenances,  extensive  cellarage,  and 
ample  space  for  workshops.  Upon  the  ground  floor,  the  entnnee  hall  is  commanded  by  the 
•upertntendent's  apartments,  which  are  placed  on  the  left,  while  the  store-room  and  cook's 
apartments  occupy  about  the  same  space  on  the  right.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  entrance  are 
the  stairs,  of  Are- proof  construction,  which  lead  to  the  three  stories  of  sleeping  aMrtmenti ; 
and  opposite  the  stairs,  on  the  ground  floor,  la  a  good-siaed  lavatory  for  day  use.  Tt)e  coffee 
room  IS  direotly  In  firont  of  the  staircase  hall,  and  extends  to  the  back  of  the  building,  commu- 
nicatlng  on  one  side  with  a  reading  room,  and  on  the  other  with  a  kitchen  for  the  use  of  the  in - 
nates.  It  is  a  k>fty  roomi  divided  Into  aides  by  iron  columns  supporting  an  open  roof  of  stained 
timbers,  lighted  by  a  htfge  window  at  the  further  end,  two  smaller  side  windows,  and  sheets  of 
rough  plate  In  the  roof.    Boxes  are  fitted  with  tables  and  seats  round  three  sides,  and  the  room 


Is  wanned  by  hot-water  pipes.  A  cook's  bar  opens  into  the  cofflee  room,  for  the  supply  of  coff^, 
ate,  The  reading  room,  siae  00  ft  by  91  It  0  in.,  is  wanned  by  open  fires,  and  furnished 
with  some  of  the  daily  papers  and  popular  periodicals.  The  kitchen,  4A  ft  by  21  ft.  9  in.. 
for  the  use  of  the  Inmates,  contains  two  ranges,  provided  with  hot  water,  a  sink  with  cold 
water,  and  common  apparatus  for  cooking  purposes.  Prom  this  kitchen  a  stone  sUircase  leads 
to  a  portion  of  the  basement,  oontohiing  m  small  meat  safes,  ail  under  lock  and  hey,  raised  on 
brick  piers,  placed  in  ranges  back  to  back,  with  ample  space  for  ventilation.  The  cook's  shop 
Is  connected  with  the  men's  kitchen  by  a  bar,  from  which  cooked  provisions  may  be  obtained  at 
ahnost  any  hour  of  the  day.  The  three  upper  stories  are  fitted  with  sleeping  apartrocnu  on 
aach  side  of  the  corridors.  Each  compartment  measures  8  ft.  by  4  ft.  0  in.,  and  is  lighted 
by  half  a  whidow,  the  upper  portion  only  opening,  and  this  Is  hung  on  centres.  These  rooms 
■I*  all  nmiished  with  iron  bedsteads  and  suluble  bed  furniture.  There  is  also  in  each  a  locker 
for  linen  and  clothes,  with  a  false  bottom  for  the  admission  of  fteah  air,  so  that  the  sleeping 
berths  can  be  ventilated  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lodgera.  All  the  doors  are  secured  by  spring 
latebce,  of  which  each  inmate  has  his  own  key,  and  no  key  will  open  the  lock  of  any  other  In 
the  same  whig.  On  each  floor  ate  lavatories,  fitted  with  cast-iron  enamel  basins,  set  hi  slate 
flttlnga.  The  partitions  forming  the  sleeping  companments  are  kept  below  the  ceilltig  for  the 
purpoae  of  ventilation ,  and  the  oorrldon  have  w  indows  at  each  end  to  ensure  a  thorough  draught 
when  naeefsary.  With  respect  to  ventllatloB,  the  principal  agent  Is  a  shaft,  which  nses  nearly 
100  feet,  into  which  several  of  the  smoke  flues  are  conveyed,  and  by  which  means  a  powerftll 
upward  ciirreBt  is  mdntained.  The  sleeping  apartments  and  other  principal  rooms  are  con- 
ttectad  by  vitiated  air  flues  with  the  venttlatlng  shafts,  and  the  current  Is  regulated  at  pleasure 
by  means  of  dampen,  plaoed  under  the  control  of  the  superintendent  ^orer.'^Large  cisterns 
In  the  roofs,  and  sroalkr  ooas  In  other  parts  of  the  building,  aflbrd  an  ample  supply  of  water  to 
•very  part  of  the  premises.  DiMf«— Every  floor  has  an  opening,  secured  by  an  Iran  door,  hito  a 
dual  tmti,  eomnunlaattof  with  a  dvst  eailaf  In  the  basement    Qo$r-Th9  whole  building  is 
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wtll  lighted  withgw.  This  building  has  been  erected  ftom  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  W.  Beck.  33,  Broad  Street  Buildings,  and  the  builder  is  Mr.  S.  GrimtdeU.  The 
terms  3». per  week,  payable  in  advance.  Each  inmate  has,  besides  his  sleeping  apartment, 
the  use  or  the  coffee  room,  reading  room,  and  the  public  kitchen,  where  he  may  cook  his  own 
food,  or  he  can  obtain  ready  cooked  provisions  from  the  cook's  shop.  Every  lodger  is  furnished 
with  a  small  larder  undrar  h»  own  lock  and  key,  has  free  access  to  the  washhouse  at  certain 
times  of  the  day,  and  can,  by  the  payment  of  a  small  sum,  have  a  hot  or  cold  bath. 

The  opening  of  these  new  buildmgs  was  thus  noticed  in  a  leading  article  In  the  '*  Times,"  of 
Dec.  13tn,  184a~'«  The  Metropolitan  Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Industri- 
ous Classes,  some  time  since  opened  a  handsome  building,  containing  more  than  a  hundred  sets 
of  rooms  for  as  many  families,  near  Old  St.  Pancras  Church,  and  after  a  year  or  two's  trial  is 
able  to  show  the  roost  happy  and  profitable  results.  It  has  now  brought  to  completion  a  build- 
ing of  a  similar  character  for  single  men  in  the  eastern  outskirts  of  Spitalfields.  Yesterday, 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle  and  the  shareholders  inaugurated  their  work  for  its  useful  purpose:  and  at 
this  moment  any  man  working  in  Spitalfields,  or  Whitechapel,  or  even  in  the  city,  may  have, 
within  a  mile  of  his  work,  for  3*.  per  week,  a  good  bed  and  a  convenient  partition  in  a  well- 
Tentiiated  dormitory,  the  use  of  a  spacious,  handsome,  and  comfortable  coffee  room  and  read- 
'-  -  room,  a  commodious  cooking  room,  of  a  washing,  rinsing,  and  drying  apparatus,  of  baths. 


I  twenty  other  conveniences.  The  place  is  so  clean,  so  airy,  so  wholesome,  and  altogeUier 
so  inviting,  that  one  almost  Ionics  to  live  in  it  one's  self,  and  make  use  of  its  endless  accom- 
modations in  continual  succession.  The  wanning  and  ventilation  are  complete ;  the  latter 
being  accomplished  by  a  lofty  shaft,  which  discharges  smoke  and  foul  air  fifty  feet  above 
the  roof  of  the  building.  Eceesignum.  Several  hundred  persons  yesterday  met  in  the  coffee 
loom,  which  was  not  cold  when  the  meeting  began,  nor  too  warm  when  it  ended. 

**  By  the  side  of  this  pile  another  is  rising  as  rapidly  as  hodmen  and  bricklayers  can  carry  it, 
for  the  use  of  families,  with  much  the  same  arrangements  as  those  in  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ings of  St.  Pancras.  The  association  is  extending  its  labours,  and  has  already  spent  4U,000I. 
in  substantial  buildings,  calculated  to  last  a  thousand  yean,  to  continue  in  order  at  a  very 
trifling  cost,  to  pay  ultimately  five  per  cent.,  or  even  more  if  the  constitution  of  the  toctety 
allowed.  Nay,  already,  with  a  staff  too  Uurge  for  what  it  has  to  do,  it  pays  as  much  as  3  per 
cent,  on  the  outlay.  For  the  further  designs  of  the  company,  for  its  sober  and  business-hke 
character,  for  its  incidental  benefits  in  provoking  imitation  and  rivalry,  for  its  eflfect  on  the 
house  and  lodging  market,  and  many  ower  points  of  interest,  we  must  refer  to  our  report  of 
the  proceedings.  We  can  add  but  little  to  what  was  said  yesterday,  but  we  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing our  very  warm  sympathy  with  an  undertaking  whidi,  at  comparatively  so  little  ex- 
pense, and  lo  little  effort,  shows  results  so  magnificent,  so  substantial,  so  complete,  and  so 
satisfactory  to  all  the  parties  concerned.  It  quite  grieves  one's  heart  to  think  of  the  millions 
wasted  in  useless  and  unprofitable  railways,  besides  a  thousand  other  national  follies,  when 
forty  thousand  pounds  has  produced  so  mudi  happiness,  health,  and  goodness  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  these  buildings,  besides  the  never-to-be-forcoiten  profit  to  the  shareholders.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  add  '  goodness '  to  the  benefit  alrcaoy  achieved.  It  is  a  good  and  improv- 
ing thing  to  be  quiet,  domestic,  methodical,  and  clean  ;  to  live  by  rule ;  and,  above  all,  to 
pay  one's  rent  punctually  at  the  stipulated  time.  On  this  last  point  the  results  of  the  specu- 
lation are  so  marvellous,  that  one  is  ready  to  ask  where  the  tenantry  come  from,  as  they  can- 
not be  of  common  mortal  mould.  Excepting  a  few  shillings,  there  are  no  arrears  still  due  on 
a  rental  of  more  than  »)00i,  paid  by  more  than  a  hundred  tenants.  Weekly  tenants,  however, 
are  now  known  to  be  the  most  punctual  as  well  as  the  most  profitable.  This  association  only 
proceeds  upon  a  principle  known  to  many  hundreds  of  low  speculators  in  the  ro^ropolis  and 
all  our  principal  towns.  Nothing  is  more  usual  than  for  men  and  women  to  double  or  treble 
the  rent  they  pay  their  own  landlord  by  subletting  their  houses  to  the  poor.  This  theydo 
with  an  utter  disregard  of  comfort,  health,  morality,  or  any  other  proper  consideration.  The 
Metropolitan  Association  merely  steps  into  their  place,  and  by  supplying  a  better  article  at  a  less 
cost,  drives  them  either  to  improve  their  accommodation  or  to  give  up  their  trade." 

Besides  the  extensive  and  important  operations  of  the  Metropolitan  Association,  independent 
efforts  have  been  commenced  in  Soho,  m  St.  James's,  in  Marylebone,  in  Chelsea,  and  in  the 
Borough;  and  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  example  is  spreading  to  such  an  extent,  that 
we  may  look  forward  to  see  the  old  system  well  nijgh  destroyed,  for  who  but  the  most  de- 
praved is  so  completely  lost  to  all  sense  of  domestic  comfort,  as  not  to  prefer  a  light,  dry, 
clean,  and  wholesome  abode,  to  a  dark,  damp  cellar,  when  he  can  have  the  one  on  the  same 
tenns  as  the  other  ? 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  should  be  known  that  as  long  ago  as  1835,  an  effort  was 
made  in  behalf  of  the  seamen  of  the  port  of  London,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  led  the  way 
for  the  model  lodging-house  system,  as  now  practised.  In  this  effort  one  energetic  naval 
officer  was  conspicuous  for  his  unwearied  and  self-denying  seal,  so  that  the  buildings  erected 
in  Well  Street,  London  Docks,  may  be  considered  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  one  whose  whole 
life  was  devoted  to  the  good  of  sailors.  This  was  the  late  Captoin  R.  J.  Elliot,  R.N.,  whose 
o«en-hearted  kindness  and  Christian  charily  are  strong  in  the  remembrance  of  the  writer  of 
this  notice.  How  earnestly  did  he  labour  to  procure  a  home  for  sailors,  where  they  might  be 
safe  {torn  the  snares  laid  to  entrap  them  as  soon  as  they  came  ashore,  and  how  sealously  did  he 
promote  the  building  of  an  asylum  for  the  sick  and  destitute !  Nobly  was  he  seconded  by 
other  officers  and  ftiends  of  sailors,  while  the  design  of  an  asylum  was  generously  bestowed 
by  the  same  architect,  H.  Roberts,  Esq.,  who  has  since  given  his  honorary  services  to  the 
Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes. 

The  Sailor's  Home  was  opened  in  1835,  the  cost  of  fitting  up  the  last  dormitory  having  been 
defrayed  at  the  sole  expense  of  her  lamented  MiO«*ty»  the  Queen  Dowager,  a  munificent 
patroness  of  the  society  Just  named,  as  well  as  of  numerous  other  charities,  and  who  is  well 
known  to  have  uken  an  especial  interest  in  the  well-being  of  sailors !  The  Sailor's  Home  will 
lodge  three  hundred  inmates,  and  is  altogether  admirably  conducted.  The  Destitute  Saiiora' 
Atylumf  in  tb*  same  street,  !•  likewise  a  useftil  institution,  and  iu  arrangemenu  are  well  worth 
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bnitotion  in  lodgiiin  for  the  loweit  dan,  such  as  ngnd  idiool  boyi,  and  oommon  befwan— « 
description  of  lodging-house  much  needed,  and  which  has  not  yet,  as  far  as  we  know,  entered 
into  tne  plans  of  either  of  the  great  societies  now  in  operation.  To  make  the  whole  system  for 
the  good  of  sailors  complete,  a  church  for  seamen  frequenting  the  ports  of  London  has  been 
ermed  in  Dock  Street,  London  Docks,  where  the  sittings  are  all  ft'ee,  and  where  commanders 
of  vessels,  mates,  seamen,  apprentices,  and  friends  of  sauors  are  invited  to  attend.  The  incum- 
bent of  this  church  is  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Gribble,  M.A.  The  serrices  are  on  Sunday  morning  a( 
half-past  ten,  evening  at  aiXi  and  on  Thursday  evening  at  seven  o'clock* 


BREWERIES. 


Thb  Breweries  of  the  metropolis  may  be  considered  as  amongst  its 
most  important  manufactaring  establishments^  whether  in  reference 
to  the  capital  employed,  to  the  extent  of  their  premises,  or  to  the 
age  of  the  eight  great  establishments  known  as  the  London  porter 
breweries. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  description  of  the  process  of  brewing, 
or  of  the  establishments  themselves,  we  will  give  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  history  of  beer  and  brewing,  which  will  enable  our  readers 
better  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  present  trade  in  beer  than 
they  would  be  able  to  do  if  we  confined  ourselves  simply  to  a 
description  of  the  process  of  brewing  or  to  a  statistical  notice  of 
the  quantities  of  beer  brewed  by  certain  houses. 

Beer,  then,  was  known  to  the  Eg}'ptians ;  but  this  was  a  fermented 
liquor  without  the  addition  of  any  bitter,  made  from  com  of  various 
kinds,  but  principally  from  barley.  The  same  description  of  beverage 
is  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  and  it  continued  to  be  manufactured  until  the 
Germans,  from  whom  we  learnt  the  art  of  brewing,  made  the  first  great 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  beer,  by  adding  to  the  saccharine  solu- 
tion an  infusion  of  hops  with  a  view  to  its  preservation,  and  to  give 
it  that  beautiful  aromatic  bitter  flavour  which  now  so  thoroughly  distin- 
guishes the  beer  of  England  from  that  of  every  other  country  in  the 
world.  Were  no  other  evidence  at  hand,  the  name  at  once  denotes  its 
origin,  leaving  no  room  to  doubt,  that  in  adopting  the  beverage  we  also 
adopted  the  name,  corrupting . the  German  word  "bier"  into  our 
English  "  beer."  We  also  learn  from  Stowe  that  so  lately  as  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  more  than  one-half  the  brewers  of  the  metropolis  were 
foreigners.  Long,  however,  before  beer  as  it  is  now  brewed  was 
known,  England  was  famous  for  its  ale.  Shakspeare  tells  us  "  A  quart 
of  ale  is  a  dish  for  a  king ; "  and  numerous  proofs  might  be  afforded  to 
show  how  popular  this  beverage  has  always  been  in  this  country. 
We  cannot,  however,  spare  space  to  trace  the  gradual  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  beer  to  the  time  when  the  virtue  of  the  hop  plant 
was  thoroughly  known.  We  must  therefore  confine  ourselves  to 
the  simple  statement  of  the  fact  that,  until  a  bitter  principle  was 
added  to  malt  liquor,  no  beer  worthy  the  name  was  brewed ;  the 
ale  of  our  forefathers  being  the  fermented  extract  from  malt, 
sweet  and  luscious  in  flavour,  very  intoxicating,  M'ould  not  keep 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  various  extracts  from  herbs  and  berries 
were  added  to  it  with  a  view  to  preserve  it  sound  and  in  good 
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condition.  The  introduetion  of  the  bop  plant,  however,  to  tbh 
oountry,  in  the  14th  century,  and  iU  subsequent  oareful  oultiyation, 
not  onl^  altered  the  character  of  the  beer,  but,  from  its  preservativo 
properties  and  delicious  flavour,  made  the  business  of  brewer  ono 
of  commercial  importance,  requiring  for  its  full  appreciation  a  sound 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  that  practical  turn  of  mind  which 
distinguishes  in  all  trades  the  successful,  because  practical,  from 
the  theoretical  manufacturer.  The  extent  of  the  trade  in  beer  so 
far  back  as  loS5  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  6^0,000  barrels  were  thea 
brewed  in  the  metropolis ;  a  quantity,  it  is  true,  but  little  greater  thaa 
is  now  delivered  annually  by  one  brewery,  that  of  Messrs.  Barclay, 
Perkins,  and  Co.,  but  still  a  very  large  quantity  when  the  period  is 
considered.  We  may  mention  here  that  the  Brewers'  Company  waa 
incorporated  in  1427,  just  the  period  of  the  first  oultivation  of  the 
hop  plant  in  this  country,  and  therefore  no  doubt  an  era  in  the  trade, 
thus  well  marked,  when  a  beverage  was  first  brewed,  that  was  cal> 
culated  to  displace  the  use  of  other  fermented  liquors  by  the  working 
classes ;  it  being  essentially  suited  to  supply  a  healthy  stimulus  to 
them,  without  necessarily  encouraging  habits  of  intemperance,  and 
thereby  want  and  misery ;  and  being,  in  the  words  of  Pennant,  ^^  % 
wholesome  liquor,  which  enables  London  porter  drinkers  to  undeigo 
tasks  that  a  gin  drinker  would  sink  under."  Happy,  indeed,  would 
it  have  been  had  they  been  able,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
when  food  was  dear,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  the  necessaries  of 
life  almost  beyond  their  reach,  if  they  could  have  resisted  th^ 
temptation  which  was  most  artfully  placed  before  them,  to  displace 
this  truly  English  and  wholesome  beverage  for  that  ardent  spirit  gin. 
Fortunately,  however,  this  fatal  passion,  which  seemed  to  have  taken 
possession  of  the  working  classes  for  a  time,  is  gradually  dying  away  $ 
and  whilst  the  consumption  of  spirits,  if  not  decreasing,  is' stationary, 
with  an  increasing  population,  that  of  beer,  the  purity  and  quality  of 
which  is  now  superior  to  that  of  any  former  period,  is  steadily  in«> 
creasing. 

Beer  has  always  contributed  largely  to  the  revenue  of  the  country. 
An  excise  duty  was  first  placed  on  beer  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II«, 
but  was,  happily  for  the  industrious  classes,  who  are  the  great  eon<- 
Burners  of  malt  liquors,  repealed  in  1830.  The  duties  on  malt  and 
hops  are  of  a  later  date,  that  on  hops  having  been  imposed  by  the 
9th,  and  that  on  malt  by  the  12th  of  Anne.  These  duties  now 
produce  nearly  5,000,000/,  annually  to  the  revenue. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  general  outline  of  the  process  of 
brewing  as  adopted  in  our  great  breweries. 

The  art  of  brewing  consists  mainly  in  the  extraction  of  a  saccharine 
solution  from  grain,  and  boiling  it  with  certain  proportions  of  hops^ 
by  which  the  aromatic  bitter  is  extracted  from  them,  and  in  con- 
verting this  mixed  solution  into  a  fermented  and  sound  spirituous 
leverage  called  beer  (porter  and  stout)  and  ale.     It  is  for  porter  and 
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stout  that  the  London  brtwen  bate  obtained  a  worId<-wide  reputation, 
and  our  brief  account  of  the  procew  will  refer  principally  to  that 
description  of  beer. 

The  malt  used  is  generally  a  mixture  of  pale  brown  and  roasted,  or 
pale  and  roasted  malt,  the  proportions  depending  upon  the  quality  of 
the  pale  malt,  which  varies  with  the  season.  It  is  first  crushed 
(not  ground)  between  cylindrical  iron  rollers,  nicely  adjusted  so  as  to 
break  every  com.  The  malt  so  bruised  is  then  thrown  into  the 
mash-tun,  where  it  is  intimately  mixed  with  warm  water  by  means 
of  a  stirring  or  mashing  machine  worked  in  all  hu^  estabUshmenta 
by  the  steam-engine.  The  mash-tun  is  a  circular  wooden  vessel  with 
a  pierced  and  movable  false  bottom,  into  which  the  water,  or  liquor, 
as  it  is  called  by  brewers,  is  admitted,  and  from  which  the  wort  is 
afterwards  drawn  off  into  an  under  back,  from  whence  it  is  pumped 
into  the  copper,  wherc^  the  hops  being  thrown  in,  boiling  coounences. 
This  is  continued  untU  the  wort  is  of  the  specific  gravity  required, 
when  the  contents  of  the  copper  are  let  off  through  a  largo  valve  into 
a  vessel  called  the  hopback,  from  whence  it  runs  into  the  coolers. 
This  vessel,  like  the  mash-tun,  has  a  movable  perforated  false 
bottom,  through  which  the  wort  runs,  leaving  the  hops  only  partly 
spent,  ready  for  use  again  with  the  second  wort  from  the  malt. 

The  coolers  ore  large  shallow  wooden  vessels  exposed  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  air ;  but  as  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  cooling 
should  take  place  very  rapidly,  various  mechanical  means  are  used  to 
accomplish  this  object  Laige  fans,  revolving  with  great  rapidity,  and 
driven  by  the  steam-engine,  create  a  strong  current  of  air  through 
the  floor  over  the  hot  worts ;  but  as  in  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
this  would  not  produce  the  required  effect  with  sufficient  rapidity, 
all  large  breweries  have  a  refrigerator— »a  worm  of  copper  pipes  placed 
in  a  shallow  trough,  through  which  a  constant  stream  of  cold  water 
passes,  entering  at  one  end  and  running  away  at  the  other,  the  hot 
wort  running  into  the  trough  in  which  the  refrigerator  is  placed  at 
that  end  where  the  water  passes  away*  By  these  means  united, 
where  there  is  a  good  supply  of  cold  water,  and  powerful  machinery 
to  drive  the  fans,  the  worts  are  cooled  from  the  boiling  temperature 
to  about  60°  in  a  short  time,  even  in  summer  weather. 

From  the  cooler  the  beer  runs  into  the  fermenting  tuns,  and 
here  the  difficult  and  delicate  part  of  the  brewer's  duty  begins; 
for  as  each  description  of  beer  requires  a  fixed  degree  of  attenu- 
ation (as  the  result  of  fermentation  is  called),  and  as  the  pro- 
gress of  fermentation  is  more  or  less  active  according  to  the 
State  of  the  weather,  a  large  quantity  of  beer  may  be  spoiled 
and  rendered  useless  unless  the  brewer  be  always  on  the  spot 
ready  to  stimulate  or  check  the  process,  as  the  circumstances  re- 
quire.  The  appearance  of  a  large  tun  in  a  state  of  active  fer« 
mentation  is  curious — a  creamy  scum  first  arises,  which  soon  curls 
and  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  thick  f^oth ;    it  then  becomes 
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coarser,  and  looks  rocky  and  rugged,  and  the  small  bubbles  or  vessels 
swell  and  become  large  bladders  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  which 
burst  and  cause  that  sweet  pungent  flavour  familiar  to  every  one 
who  has  been  in  a  brewery.  At  this  stage  of  the  fermentation  the 
beer  is  run  out  of  the  large  tun  into  small  vessels  containing  about 
five  barrels  each,  called  '*  pontos,"  where  the  heavy  yeasty  head  is 
thrown  off  and  is  received  into  vessels  below.  When  the  fermen tui- 
tion ceases  the  beer  is  ^'  cleansed  "  and  fit  for  storing.  Here  the 
business  of  the  brewer  ceases — the  storing,  the  fining  before  send- 
ing out  or  in  the  cellar  of  the  dealer,  are  subsequent  processes  which 
are  determined  by  special  circumstances,  quite  irrespective  of  the 
brewer  or  brewing,  and  into  which  we  cannot  stop  to  inquire. 

The  machinery  and  apparatus  required  for  a  large  brewery  is  ex- 
tensive and  costly.  The  size  of  the  apparatus  necessary  to  produce  the 
1000  or  1200  barrels,  or  nearly  50,000  gallons  of  beer,  delivered  daily 
by  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Truman,  will  be  best  conveyed 
to  the  reader's  mind  by  stating  that  150,000  gallons  of  water  must  be 
pumped  daily,  from  sources  of  supply  200  to  300  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth  to  a  height  of  80  or  90  feet  above  it ;  that  they  grind  and 
brew  above  100,000  quarters  of  malt  annually;  employ  200  to  300 
horses ;  have  vats  in  which  they  store  the  beer  brewed  in  the  winter 
for  the  supply  of  the  trade  in  the  summer,  containing  from  4,000,000 
to  5,000,000  gallons  of  beer;  use  steam  power  to  the  extent  of  100 
or  1 20  horses ;  consume  from  4000  to  5000  tons  of  coal  annually ; 
have  80,000/.  or  100,000/.  invested  in  casks  alone;  employ  from  400 
to  500  persons ;  and  require,  at  the  two  large  establishments  we  have 
referred  to,  from  8  to  10  acres  of  ground  on  which  to  conduct  this 
vast  amount  of  business. 

We  have  already  stated  that  until  lately  London  was  only  famous 
for  its  porter  and  stout.  The  release  of  the  beer  trade  in  1 830  from  the 
shackles  of  the  excise  first  gave  an  impetus  to  the  ale  trade,  and 
soon  raised  it  into  importance.  Before  that  time  beer  as  well  as 
spirits  was  only  sold  in  houses  licensed  by  the  magistracy.  The 
new  Beer  Bill,  by  allowing  it  to  be  sold  under  an  excise  licence  only, 
opened  the  trade  to  a  new  class  of  dealers,  who  at  once  took  up  the 
ale  trade,  and  were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  success  of  several 
new  breweries  which  at  first  devoted  themselves  to  the  production 
of  a  class  of  malt  liquors  to  compete  with  the  old-fashioned  porter  and 
stout  of  the  old-established  porter  brewers.  The  effect  of  this  com- 
petition was  so  striking,  that  nearly  all  the  porter  brewers  soon  be- 
came ale  brewers  also,  and  the  new  ale  brewers  became  also  porter 
brewers,  so  that  by  referring  to  the  list  we  shall  introduce  hereafter, 
it  will  be  seen,  that  whilst  the  old  brewers  have  rapidly  extended 
their  trade  from  370,000  quarters  in  1830,  to  500,000  quarters  in 
1850,  or  33  per  cent.,  the  six  new  breweries  have  risen  in  the  same 
time,  from  57,000  quarters  in  1830,  to  110,000  quarters  in  1850. 
But  for  the  wise  alteration  of  the  law  in  1830,  this  enormous  in- 
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crease  of  trade  must  hare  been  monopolized  by  the  first  bouBes,  the 
public  would  neither  have  had  Huch  cheap  nor  such  good  beer,  and 
the  retail  trade  would  have  been  confined  now,  as  it  then  was,  to 
licensed  public-houses,  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  which  either  belong 
to,  or  are  under  the  control  of,  the  lai^  porter  brewers.  It  is  quite 
a  different  state  of  things  with  the  best  beer  retailers,  who  buy  their 
beer  where  they  can  get  it  the  best  and  the  cheapest,  and  whose 
business,  confined  as  it  is  to  the  sale  of  beer,  can  only  be  retained, 
as  in  all  other  trades,  by  the  supply  of  the  best  and  cheapest  article. 

The  rapidity  with  which  two  or  three  of  the  new  breweries  have 
risen  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  facility  with  which  capital  is 
found  in  this  country  for  every  enterprise  which  shows  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  realizing  a  profit ;  though  rapidly  as  these  have  extended 
their  operations,  it  hardly  equals  that  of  their  older  rivals,  for  it  is 
scarcely  70  years  since  that  the  vast  establishment  of  Messrs.  Bar- 
clay, Perkins,  and  Co.,  now  employing  a  million  and  a  half  of  capital, 
vras  bought  of  the  executors  of  Thrale,  the  friend  of  Johnson,  for 
the  sum  of  135,000/.,  Mr.  Perkins  having  been  previously  to  thai 
time  the  manager  of  the  brewery  at  a  salary  of  500/.  per  annum. 
The  rise  of  Messrs.  Truman  and  Co.  has  been  equally  wonderful. 
We  will  close  this  account  of  the  London  breweries,  almost  national 
establishments  from  their  vastness,  by  a  table  showing  the  quantity 
of  malt  used  in  the  fifteen  largest  houses  in  each  of  the  three  years, 
1830-1,  1840-1,  1849-50. 

1830-1  1840-1  18«M0 

Baretay  and  Co. 97.198 106,345 .115.542 

Truman  and  Co.  5i),734 8B,ia2 105,099 

WhltbmulandCo 49,713 51,4as 51,800 

Raid  and  Co 43,380 47.9HO BSjim 

CoombeandCo.    34,884 36,460 43,389 

Calvert  and  Ca 30,525 30,615 98,630 

MeuxandCo 94,339 30.563 09.617 

HoareandCo 94.108 29,450 35,000 

ElliottandCo. 19.444 95,975 99,558 

Tavlor 91,845 97,300 15,870 

Coding 16,307 14.631  13.064 

Charrlngton    10.531  18,328 91,016 

Courage   8.116 11,539 14.489 

Thome 1,445 90.846 99,029 

Mann 1,309 11.6U 94.030 


433,6»  599,613  635,569 


We  believe  we  may  state  that  most  of  these  establishments  will 
be  open  to  the  inspection  of  respectable  foreigners  during  the  period 
of  the  Exhibition.  We  are  sure  they  will  find  them  well  worthy 
of  their  attention,  and  will  amply  repay  the  time  and  trouble  required 
to  visit  them. 


BRIDGES. 

There  are  few  constructions  in  our  metropolis  capable  of  com- 
parison with  the  bridges  which  span  the  broad  waters  of  the  Thames, 
whether  we  regard  them  as  mere  works  of  art,  or  as  ensamples  of 
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the  skill  of  our  oo^inoeni.  Some  of  thomi  iueh  as  the  Westoiostor 
and  BlackfViars'  Bridges,  were,  it  is  true,  erected  before  the  peeuliar 
action  of  our  tides  was  ascertained  (in  fact,  they  were  designed  for 
a  river  with  a  totally  different  regime  to  that  which  now  prevails), 
and  before  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  different  materials  were 
so  well  studied  as  they  have  been  of  late.  Serious  movementa  have 
been  observed  in  them,  of  sufficient  importance  to  menace  their 
instant  ruin ;  but,  neverdieless,  even  these  bridges  were  remarkable 
proofs  of  the  boldness  and  skill  of  their  projectors ;  and  their  con- 
struction, equally  with  their  failures,  have  prov^  useful  lessons  to 
all  interested  in  such  studies. 

Foreigners  often  remark  with  surprise  the  small  number  of  these 
structures  over  the  Thames;  and  really  the  contrast  between  the 
innumerable  bridges  over  the  Seine  with  those,  so  few  and  far 
between,  upon  our  river,  is  very  striking.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
the  difference  between  the  width  and  the  volumes  of  the  two  rivers 
is  equally  striking ;  and  it  is,  undoubtedly,  on  account  of  the  great 
difficulties  attending  the  foundations  of  such  structures  in  the  Thames, 
that  we  possess  so  few  points  of  communication  between  its  opposite 
shores.  The  Seine,  in  its  progress  through  Paris,  is  traversed  by 
twelve  or  thirteen  bridges  within  a  distance  certainly  not  equal  to 
half  of  that  traversed  by  the  Thames  through  London,  yet  the  better 
can  only  cite  seven  suoh  struefcures.  The  character  of  the  bridges  is, 
however,  totally  distinct ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  the 
cost  of  the  latter  has  far  exceeded  that  of  the  former,  and  that  the 
difficulties  overcome  have  been  irameasurahly  superior. 

Taking  the  hridges  over  the  Thames  in  a  geographical  order,  they 
are — 1,  London;  2,  South wark;  S,  Blackfriars;  4.  Waterloo;  5, 
Hungerford;  6,  Westminster;  and  7,  Vauxhall.  Battersea,  Putney, 
Hammersmith,  Kew,  Richmond,  and  Staines  Bridges,  with  the  Rail- 
way Bridges  at  Barnes  and  Richmond,  can  hardly  be  considered 
connected  with  the  metropolis.  They  merit  attention  for  divers 
reasons  however.  Battersea  and  Putney  on  account  of  their  supreme 
ugliness  and  great  inconvenience;  Hammersmith  and  Staines  Bridges 
upon  precisely  opposite  grounds;  the  Railway  Bridges  on  account  of 
their  economical  construction;  Kew  and  Richmond  Bridges,  as 
samples  of  the  bridge-building  of  some  fifty  years  since, 

I.  London  Bridge, — This  magnificent  structure  was  erected  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr,  George  and  Sir  John  Ronnie,  upon  the 
designs  prepared  by  their  illustrious  fatlier,  Mr.  John  Rennie.  Old 
London  Bridge,  after  nearly  a  century  of  discussion,  had  been  almost 
universally  condemned  as  a  nuisance  to  the  navigation,  and  a  disgrace 
to  the  architectural  character  of  the  town.  In  spite  of  serious  oppo- 
sition, it  was  at  length  decided  that  it  should  be  removed ;  and,  in 
1833i  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  ohtained  regulating  the  mode  of 
QJieeatien  of  the  new  bridge,  and  creating  the  ways  and  means  of 
defraying  the  expense.   The  first  pile  was  driven  on  the  1  ^ th  of  Marebt 
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1824;  the  foundation  stone  of  the  first  pier  was  laid  on  the  15th  of 
Jane,  1825 ;  and  the  bridge  was  opened  bj  King  William  the  Fourth 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1831. 

The  elevation  of  the  New  London  Bridge  consists  of  five  semi-ellip- 
tical arches,  with  their  respective  piers  and  abutments.  The  centre  areb 
is  152  ft.  0  in.  span,  with  a  versed  sine  of  20  ft.  6  in.  above  high -water 
mark ;  the  piers  between  it  and  the  second  and  fourth  arches  are  24 
ft.  thick  each,  measured  on  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  bridge.  The 
aeoond  and  fourth  arches  are  each  140  ft  span,  with  a  versed  sine  of 
37  ft.  6  in. ;  their  piers  on  the  respective  land  sides  are  22  ft.  thick 
each.  The  first  and  fifth,  or  the  land-arches,  are  130  ft.  span  each, 
with  a  versed  sine  of  24  ft.  6  in. ;  the  abutments  on  either  side  being 
73  ft.  thick.  The  upper  portions  of  the  piers  form  square  pilasters 
upon  the  face  of  the  bridge;  their  lower  portions  are  protected  by 
advancing  cutwaters^  which  are  described  by  portions  of  circles, 
meeting  at  an  angle  of  ^0^  The  arches  and  piers  are  surmounted 
by  a  bold  plain  blocking  course,  which  corresponds  with  the  incli- 
nation of  the  roadway  of  the  bridge,  and  is  terminated  by  a  solid 
parapet.  At  each  extremity,  and  upon  both  sides  of  the  bridge,  are 
two  straight  flights  of  steps,  with  two  intermediate  landings  for  the 
facility  of  embarkation  in  each. 

The  width  of  the  carriageway  is  36  ft. ;  that  of  each  of  the  foot- 
paths is  9  ft. ;  that,  measured  from  outside  to  outside  of  the  pan^ets, 
is  56  ft.  The  total  length  of  the  waterway  is  G92  fit. ;  includinff  the 
abutments  and  piers,  the  bridge  is  928  ft.  long.  The  total  height  of 
the  carriageway  in  the  centre  above  the  low-water  line  is  55  feet. 

The  whole  of  the  exterior  masonry  of  this  bridge  was  executed  in 
granite  obtained  from  Aberdeen,  Haytor,  and  Peterhead,  without  any 
apparent  reason  for  the  mixture.  The  workmanship  is  as  well  exe- 
cuted as  it  is  usual  to  see  it  in  works  executed  under  the  control  of 
engineers ;  though  the  maimer  in  which  many  of  the  vonssoirs  were 
flushed,  even  at  first,  would  rather  indicate  that  proper  attention  was 
not  paid  to  the  mode  of  placing  them.  The  filling-in  was  of  Bramley 
Fall,  Derby,  and  Whitby  stone,  mingled  with  the  materials  derived  from 
the  pier  of  the  old  bridge,  demolished  previously  to  commencing  the  new 
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one.  The  footpaths  arc  of  granite  flagging,  from  the  Haytor  granite ; 
and  the  roadway  is  paved  with  deep  narrow  granite  stones.  Details 
of  the  very  beautiful  centering,  and  of  the  mode  of  carrying  down 
the  thrust  of  the  land-arches  to  the  horizontal  surfaces  of  the  abut- 
ments, are  to  he  met  with  in  Britton  and  Pugin's  London^  in 
Tredgold's  Carpentry^  &c. 

It  is  to  he  regretted  that  greater  precautions  were  not  taken  to 
guard  against  the  danger  to  he  apprehended  from  the  alteration 
expected  to  be  produced  in  the  bed  of  the  river  by  the  removal  of 
the  dam  formed  by  the  old  bridge.  The  nature  of  this,  and  the 
importance  of  its  action  upon  the  flow  of  the  river,  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact,  that  the  waterway  at  low-water  was  so  contracted  by 
the  starlings  of  the  old  bridge  as  only  to  leave  a  clear  space  of  231  ft. 
at  low- water,  and  to  give  rise  to  a  cascade  of  not  less  than  5  ft.  7  in. 
between  the  low-water  above  and  below  the  bridge,  at  certain 
periods.  The  removal  of  this  dam  has  necessarily  modified  the  flow 
of  the  river  to  an  extent  alluded  to  in  the  introductory  part  of  this 
work ;  one  of  its  most  disastrous  effects  has  been  to  compromise  the 
safety  of  several  of  the  bridges;  amongst  which,  unfortunately,  the 
magnificent  structure  under  notice  must  be  included. 

It  is  also  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  city  authorities  have 
not  prevented  the  encroachments,  alike  remarkable  for  their  bad 
taste  and  their  opposition  to  pubUc  interest,  which  have  lately  been 
allowed  to  mask  the  proportions  of  the  noble  structure  erected  at 
such  an  expense. 

The  great  works  connected  with  the  approaches  to  the  New  Lon- 
don Bridge  were  so  intimately  connected  with  it,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  state  precisely  its  cost.  As  an  approximation,  we  may 
consider  it  to  have  been  about  one  million  pounds  sterling. 


60UTHWARK  BRIDOB. 


2.  Souihwark  Bridge. — This  bridge  was  also  designed  by  the  late 
Mr.  John  Rennie,  who  directed  its  execution  throughout.  At  the 
time  of  its  erection  it  was  regarded  as  a  master-piece  of  engineering 
science ;  and  even  at  the  present  day,  although  the  late  researches  of 
such  men  as  Tredgold  and  Hodgkinson  have  led  to  a  knowledge  that 
the  material  has  not  been  employed  in  the  most  economical  condi*- 
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tioDs,  yet  still  Southwark  Bridge  must  ever  remain  a  monument 
of  the  genius  and  practical  skill  of  the  eminent  engineer  who  de* 
signed  it. 

Southwark  Bridge  consists  of  three  segmental  arches  of  cast  iron, 
the  centre  one  of  which  is  240  ft.  span  hy  24  ft.  versed  sine ;  the 
piers  are  24  ft.  wide;  the  two  land  arches  are  each  210  ft.  span, 
with  21  ft.  rise ;  the  width  hetween  the  parapets  is  42  ft.  The  abut- 
ments have  flights  of  steps  to  the  water,  as  at  the  London  Bridge. 
The  middle  arch  is  composed  of  eight  ribs,  of  13  voussoirs  in  each, 
whose  depth  at  the  crown  is  6  ft.,  and  at  the  springing  is  augmented 
to  8  ft. ;  they  are  bolted  to  diagonal  cross  bracing,  maintaining  the 
rigidity  of  the  system.  The  total  height  of  the  centre  arch,  from 
the  low-water  line  to  the  roadway,  is  55  ft.  The  side  arches  are 
constructed  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  in  the  centre,  and  the 
courses  of  the  masonry  are  radiated  in  the  thickness  of  the  abut- 
ments, so  as  to  bring  the  thrust  upon  the  horizontal  bed  of  the  foun- 
dations. 

The  total  weight  of  the  cast  iron  in  this  colossal  structure  is  said 
to  be  5780  tons ;  the  weight  of  the  wrought  iron  is  at  least  50  tons. 
The  piers  and  abutments  are  of  Bramley  Fall,  and  Whitby  stone ; 
and  the  sheet  piling  originally  driven  round  them  appears  to  have 
effectually  protected  their  foundations. 

The  clear  water  way  is  660  feet ;  the  width  from  face  to  face  of 
the  abutments  is  708  ft,  the  Thames  being  narrower  at  this  point 
than  at  any  other  during  its  passage  through  the  metropolis,  properly 
8o  called. 

The  works  of  this  bridge  were  commenced  on  the  2drd  of  Septem- 
ber, 1814 ;  the  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  2drd  of  May,  1815 ;  and  the 
bridge  was  opened  on  the  7th  of  June,  1817.  It  was  built  by  a 
joint-stock  company,  who  have  a  right  to  levy  toll  upon  all  parties 
using  it  The  total  expense  of  the  bridge,  and  of  the  approaches, 
amounted  to  about  800,000/.  sterling. 


BLACRPRfARB'  BRTDOB. 


3.  Blackfriars'  Bridge.— On  the  7th  of  June,  1760,  the  first  pile  of 
this  bridge,  for  many  years  the  onlymeansof  communication  between  the 
Middlesex  and  Surrey  shores,  from  Westminster  to  London  Bridges, 
was  driven  into  the  middle  of  the  river.     The  first  stone  was  laid  on 
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the  31  at  of  October  in  the  Bame  ^ear,  and  in  1770  the  work  was 
completed,  having  thoa  occupied  no  less  than  ten  years  and  three 
quarters. 

It  was  built  upon  the  designs  of  Mr.  Robert  Mylne,  and  consists 
of  nine  semi^elliptical  arches ;  the  central  one  being  100  feet  span,  and 
those  on  each  side  diminishing  gradually.  Their  spans  are  respeet* 
ively  98,  93,  83,  and  70  ft.  The  total  length  of  the  waterway  is 
thus  788  ft. ;  the  distance  from  face  to  face  of  abutments  is  996  ft.; 
the  width  of  the  carriage  way  is  28  ft.,  and  there  are  raised  footpaths, 
on  each  side,  7  ft.  wide.  Originally  the  cornice  was  surmounted  by 
an  open  stone  balustrade,  which  returned  in  the  recesses  formed  over 
the  Ionic  columns  and  pilasters  placed,  somewhat  inoongruously, 
upon  the  projecting  portions,  or  cutwaters  of  the  piers.  The  ends 
of  the  bridge  widen  out  into  quadrant  comers,  and  they  have  flights 
of  steps  leading  to  the  water. 

The  original  net  expense  of  building  this  bridge  was  about  152,840^; 
but  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  foundations,  and  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed, it  has  been  repaired  so  often  as  almost  to  have  given  rise  to 
an  outlay  equal  to  the  first  cost.  The  foundations  were  laid  by  Mr. 
Mylne  upon  caissons,  sunk  upon  piles  driven  so  as  to  leave  an  even 
surface ;  the  upper  structure  was  executed  in  Portland  stone.  Such 
settlements  took  place  in  consequence  of  these  defective  systems  of 
construction,  and  of  the  decay  of  the  stone,  that  Mr.  James  Walker 
was  employed,  about  1883  and  1834,  to  repair  the  bridge  thoroughly. 
This  work  was  effected  with  great  skill  and  ingenuity ;  but  unfor- 
tunately not  in  so  perfect  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  bridge  against 
future  accidents,  for  in  the  present  day  its  state  inspires  serious 
apprehensions.  The  taste  of  Mr.  Walkers  alterations  upon  the  or- 
namental parts  of  Mylne's  original  design  is,  perhaps,  questionable. 
Columns  and  pilasters  are  always  out  of  place  in  the  elevation  of 
a  bridge ;  but  as  long  as  they  were  retained  it  certainly  appears  that 
it  would  have  been  preferable  to  have  retained  at  the  same  time  all 
the  other  details  connected  with  them,  and  not  to  have  altered  their 
proportions. 

4.  Waterloo  Bridge, — Canova  used  to  declare  that  this  was  tho 
finest  work  of  modern  times ;  but  the  subsequent  erection  of  London 
Bridge,  and  of  more  modern  railway  constructions,  have  diminished, 
to  our  eyes,  the  beauty  and  merit  of  this  noble  bridge,  for  which  we 
are  again  indebted  to  the  genius  and  skill  of  Mr.  John  Rennie. 

It  consists  of  nine  semi-elliptical  arches  of  equal  span  and  rise 
(namely,  120  ft.  span  by  35  fl.  versed  sine),  with  piers  20  ft.  thick. 
The  width  of  the  carriageway  is  28  ft.,  with  two  raised  footpaths, 
each  7  ft  wide,  defended  by  an  open  balustrade,  with  a  frieze  and 
cornice. 

The  piers  are  made  with  a  batter  from  their  foundations  to  the 
springing  of  the  arches.  At  the  former  level  they  are  30  ft,  thick, 
at  the  latter  20  ft.,  as  above  stated.     Their  width  from  point  to  point 
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of  tbe  eutwatera  is  85  ft. ;  and  they  aro  surmounted,  in  the  parts 
where  they  project  beyond  tbe  line  of  the  bridge,  by  two  Grecian 
Doric  columns  on  each  pier,  supporting  a  recess  upon  the  roadway 
of  the  bridge.  The  total  waterway  thus  left  is  1080  ft.,  measured 
on  the  line  of  the  springing  of  tbe  arches.  The  clear  height  above 
high  water  is  30  ft.,  measuring  to  the  underside  of  tbe  keystone. 
The  abutments  are  40  ft.  thick  at  the  base,  and  dO  ft.  thick  at  tbe 
springing;  they  are  140  h,  long,  including  tbe  stairs  on  each  side. 

The  roods  or  approaches  to  this  bridge  are  nearly  as  remarkable  as 
the  bridge  itself.  They  are  carried  upon  a  series  of  semicircular 
arches,  16  ft.  span.  On  the  Surrey  side  there  are  not  less  than 
ibirty-fuine  of  these  arches,  besides  an  elliptical  one  of  26  ft.  span 
over  the  Belvidere  Road,  and  a  small  embankment  about  165  yards 
long.  The  whole  length  of  tbe  brick  approaches  on  tbe  Snrrey  side 
18  766  ft;  that  on  the  Middlesex  side  is  310  ft.  j  and  the  total  length 
of  the  bridge  from  the  ends  of  the  abutments  is  1880  ft.,  making  a 
total  length  of  2456  ft. 

The  total  cost  of  this  bridge  vm»  about  1,000,000/. ;  and  it  has 
proved  a  sad  speculation  for  the  shareholders,  who  erected  so  noble 
a  monument.  Their  only  consolation  must  be  that  tbe  works  were 
so  judiciously  executed  as  to  enable  them  to  remain  intact  notwith- 
standing the  changes  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  works  entirely  constructed  by  the  late  Mr.  Rennie  have  re^ 
sisted  these  changes  better  than  any  others. 

5.  Hun^erford  Bridge, — A  very  remarkable  adsptation  of  the 
suspension  principle  has  been  lately  made  at  this  bridge,  by  Mr.  I. 
K.  Brunei.  The  span  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  of  any  existing  work 
of  the  kind ;  but  the  economy  in  the  materials  is  far  from  being 
eqnally  admirable  with  the  conditions  of  their  employment. 

The  Hungerford  Bridge  consists  of  a  main  span  of  676  ft.  6  in. 
between  the  piers,  with  a  clear  distance  between  the  abutments  of 
1352  ft.  6  in.  The  main  chains  have  a  deflection  of  0*074  of  the 
chord  line  considered  as  unity,  or  about  50  ft.  They  are  double  on 
each  side,  or  there  are  four  chains  in  all,  consisting  of  alternately 
ten  and  eleven  links,  each  of  which  are  94  ft.  long,  and  of  iron 
7^'xl'';  exeepting  upon  the  piers,  where  the  number  of  links  in 
each  ehaiii  is  respectively  eleven  and  twelve.     The  side  chains  enter 
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the  abutments  below  the  roadway,  which  is  supported  upon  the  lower 
parts  by  standards,  and  in  the  upper  parts  by  rods  if  in.  diameter. 

The  piers  are  of  ornamental  brickwork,  of  very  questionable  taste, 
and  apparently  of  doubtful  solidity,  if  compared  with  the  enormous 
mass  of  the  chains.  The  platform  is  14  ft.  wide,  with  a  clear  height 
of  32  ft.  6  in.  above  high  water  in  the  centre,  and  of  28  ft.  6  in. 
at  the  sides,  presenting  thus  a  rise  of  4  feet.  The  span  of  the 
centre  division  of  this  bridge  is,  however,  the  only  part  worthy  of 
notice,  for  there  is  little  co-relation  between  the  dimensions  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  work.  The  chains  would  support  any  possible 
load  of  carriage  traffic;  but  the  suspension  rods  are  barely  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  the  bridge  is  actually  used  for,  and  the 
piers  are  comparatively  feeble. 

Hungerford  Bridge  places  the  west  end  of  London  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  worst  part  of  Lambeth.  The  construction  of 
this  bridge  is  indeed  a  phenomenon,  when  we  consider  the  state  of 
its  southern  access ;  and  the  enormous  expense  it  gave  rise  to  has 
certainly  not  been  justified  by  its  commercial  results.  It  ;is  said  to 
have  cost  not  less  than  100,000/. 

6.  WestminBter  Bridge, — This  structure,  which  vnW  soon  either 
be  demolished,  or  fall  of  its  own  accord,  was  for  many  years  regarded 
as  a  triumph  of  engineering.  Had  it  been  erected  in  a  river  vn\h  a 
less  changeable  regime  than  that  of  the  Thames,  or  had  the  original 
conditions  of  the  fiow  of  that  river  been  still  maintained,  Westmin- 
ster Bridge  might  still  have  resisted,  until  the  natural  decay  of  its 
materials  had  rendered  its  removal  necessary.  But  when  the  dam 
created  by  the  Old  London  Bridge  had  disappeared,  the  scouring 
action  of  the  tides  soon  affected  this,  the  nearest  bridge  chrono- 
logically. 

Labelye,  the  architect  of  Westminster  Bridge,  introduced  a  system 
of  foundations  which  has  answered  very  well  in  numerous  cases,  but 
which  failed  utterly  here.  It  consisted  of  dredging  the  intended 
position  of  the  piers,  and  sinking  caissons  with  the  lower  courses 
already  built  upon  them.  During  the  progress  of  the  works  some 
trifling  disturbances  of  the  bed  of  the  river  gave  rise  to  settlements, 
which  were  easily  repaired  at  the  time.  Upon  the  enlargement  of 
the  tideway,  however,  the  increased  scour  of  the  river  became  such 
as  to  carry  away  the  substratum  of  several  of  the  piers;  and  now, 
after  many  years'  labour,  great  expense  and  much  discussion,  it  seems 
to  be  allowed  on  all  hands  that  the  total  demolition  of  the  bridge  is 
necessary.  The  great  waste  of  public  money  on  these  repairs  may, 
perhaps,  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  commis- 
sion for  the  superintendence  of  the  works,  paid  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  bridge  estates. 

Westminster  Bridge  is  1223  ft.  in  length  by  44  ft.  wide,  and  con- 
sists of  a  carriageway  with  two  footpaths.  There  are  thirteen  large, 
and  two  small,  semicircular  arches,  springing  about  2  ft.  above  low- 
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water  mark.  The  centre  arch  is  76  ft.  span,  and  the  others  decrease 
on  each  side  by  regular  intervals  of  4  ft.  each,  excepting  the  small 
arches,  which  are  25  ft.  span  each.  The  clear  waterway  at  the 
springing  line  is  874  feet. 

The  material  employed  in  Uie  superstructure  of  this  bridge  is  the 
Portland  stone,  which  has  certainly  not  withstood  the  action  of  the 
moisture  and  atmosphere  it  has  been  exposed  to. 

The  first  stone  of  this  structure  was  laid  on  the  29tb  of  January, 
1739;  and  the  last  on  the  10th  of  November,  1750  ;  the  time  occu- 
pied in  its  erection  being  thus  eleven  years  and  nine  months.  The 
total  expense,  including  the  repairs  of  the  pier,  which  sank  during 
the  erection,  was  389,500/. 

7.  VatixhaU  Bridge, — The  second  cast-iron  bridge  erected  over 
the  Thames  is  far  from  being  of  an  equally  monumental  character 
with  its  contemporary  at  Southwark.  It  is,  in  fact,  very  plain,  if  not 
decidedly  ugly,  the  disagreeable  effect  being  attributable  to  the  ver- 
tical spandril  filling,  and  the  balustrade. 

There  are  nine  arches  of  equal  span,  whose  chord  line  is  78  ft., 
and  whose  versed  sine  is  1 1  ft. ;  the  width  of  the  piers  is  1 2  ft  at 
the  springing  of  the  arches;  the  breadth  of  the  roadway  is  30  ft.; 
and  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge,  from  face  to  face  of  the  abut- 
ments is  798  ft.,  measuring  from  the  springings.  There  are  ten 
girders  in  each  opening,  of  three  pieces  each.  The  height  above 
high  water  to  the  under  side  of  the  arch  is  29  ft. 

The  first  stone  was  laid  the  9th  of  May,  1811,  and  the  bridge  was 
opened  July,  1816.  The  engineer  was  Mr.  James  Walker,  who 
completed  it  for  the  sum  of  about  300,000/. 

TabtUar  View  of  ike  Bridges  acroat  the  Thames, 


Length. 

Width. 

Height. 

Arches. 

Span, 
centre. 

Materials. 

Waterwty. 

London      .     . 

928 

56 

55 

5 

150 

Qranite 

690 

Southwark     .     . 

700 

42 

53 

3 

240 

Iron 

660 

Blackfrian     .    . 

996 

42 

62 

9 

100 

Portland 

793 

Waterloo  .    .    . 

1826 

42 

54 

9 

120 

Granite 

1080 

Hongerford    .    . 

1352 

14 

32 

3 

676i 

Iron 

— 

We$tminster  .    . 

1066 

42 

58 

15 

76 

Portland 

820 

VAiixhall   .    .    . 

798 

36 

— 

9 

78 

Iron 

702 

We  may  mention  tbat,  in  consequence  of  the  requirements  of 
modem  locomotive  habits,  piers  for  the  embarkation  of  passengers 
by  the  river  steamers  have  been  erected  at  several  of  the  above 
bridges.  They  are  many  of  them  very  remarkable  for  the  construc- 
tive ability  displayed  in  their  designs,  especially  those  at  Blackfriars 
and  Hongerford  Bridges.     The  piers  at  Southwark,  Waterloo,  West- 
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miofiteri  aud  Vauxhall,  are  simpler;  but  under  tlieir  peculiar  local 
conditions  equally  efficacious,  The  engineer  who  would  desire  to 
study  this  class  of  constructions,  would  do  well  to  examine  those  at 
East  Woolwich  and  on  the  opposite  Middle^e^  shore. 

For  further  information  upon  this  tnbject  eontnlt  Weale'a  Work  npon  Bridgeiy 
tud  the  Supplement;    ''The  Public  Workf   of   Great  Britain;"    <'Tredgold*s 

Carpentry  (the  Centrei) ;"  etc, 


CANALS. 
Tub  canals  of  London  have  lost  much  of  their  importance,  both  in  a 
political  and  commercial  point  of  view,  like  all  similar  oonstruotions,  in 
consequence  of  the  more  rapid  means  of  transport  offered  hy  railways. 
That  they  are  susceptible  of  still  rendering  great  service  to  the  pubUc. 
and  of  producing  a  better  interest  to  their  shareholders,  if  managed 
upon  otner  principles  than  those  hitherto  adopted,  is,  howeve^  certain. 
But  it  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  in  no  country  in  the  world  is  the 
maxim  that,  ^'  time  is  money,"  so  invariably  practised  as  in  England ; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  its  universal  application  will  lead  to  the 
gradual  abandonment  of  the  cheap  but  comparatively  tedious  mode  of 
transport  offered  by  canals. 

The  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  internal  navigation  of  the 
streams  leading  to  London  appear  to  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
government  at  an  early  period  of  our  national  history.  In  1423  a  com- 
mission was  issued  for  the  improvement  of  the  river  Lea,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  present  system  of  management  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Thames  was  established  in  its  essential  details.  In  the  reign  of  James 
the  First,  the  upper  portion  of  the  river  as  far  as  Oxford  was  rendered 
navigable.  In  the  reigni  of  Charles  the  Second  many  such  works  were 
executed.  It  was  not,  nowever,  until  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  that  extensive  works  connected  with  the  creation  of  lines  of 
artificial  navigation  were  undertaken.  At  the  present  day  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  there  are  not  less  than  2400  miles  of  navigable  canals  in 
England. 

Near  London,  however,  the  number  of  such  works  is  very  limited. 
The  Thames,  the  Lea,  the  Kennet,  and  some  of  the  other'  tributaries  of 
the  main  stream,  have  been  canalized,  as  already  mentioned  in  our  intro- 
duction. The  artificial  canals  which  lead  into  the  Thames,  or  pass 
directly  into  London,  are  the  Grand  Junction,  the  Oxford  and  Birmmg* 
)iam,  the  Thames  and  Severn,  the  North  Wilts,  the  Kennet  and  Avon, 
and  the  Basingstoke  Canal.  The  Thames  itself  is  canalized  as  fkr  as 
Lechlade ;  the  Lea,  as  far  as  Ware  ;  the  Wey,  as  far  as  Qodalming. 
The  canals  which  really  pass  through  London  are  the  Paddington  Canity 
the  Regent's  and  the  Surrey  Canals,  and  the  Lea  Cut  and  Sir  George 
Ducket  s  Canal.  The  Croydon,  and  Thames  and  Medway  Canals  have 
been  diverted  from  their  original  destinations  to  be  turned  into  rail- 
ways. 

fixamining  these  canals  in  a  geographical  order,  we  meet  firstly  the 
Thames  and  Severn,  which  leads  from  the  Stroudwater  Canal  at  Wall'' 
bridge,  near  Stroud,  to  the  Thames  navigation  at  Lechlade.  It  was 
executed  under  the  orders  of  R.  Whitworth  about  1793,  and  is  about  30 
miles  Igng.    The  breadth  on  the  water  line  is  42  ft.;  at  the  bottom  it 
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is  30  ft^  with  a  dftpth  of  5  ft.  The  barges  used  on  this  eanal  art 
80  ft.  long,  and  draw  8  ft.  of  water  when  at  their  full  load  of  70  tons. 
From  Stroud  to  Sapperton,  in  a  distance  of  7  miles  3  furlongs,  there  are 
28  locks  to  overcome  a  rise  of  S4I  ft.  3  in. ;  the  summit  is  passed 
by  a  tunnel  4600  yards  long,  and  only  15  ft.  wide,  the  rock  above  it 
being  in  some  parts  as  much  ^as  850  ft.  The  difference  of  level  down 
to  Lechlade,  136  ft.  6  in.,  is  overcome  by  14  locks.  There  is  a  branch 
from  this  canal  to  Cirencester,  and  at  Lutton  it  receives  a  branch  from 
the  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire  Canal. 

The  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire  Canal  makes  a  junction  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  Thames  to  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  through  Wantage, 
Galne,  and  Chippenham.  The  point  where  it  locks  into  the  Thames  is 
about  180  ft.  4  m.  above  the  sea ;  from  thence  to  a  point  neex  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Wantage  Biver,  in  a  length  of  71  mileS|  it  rises  96^  ft.; 
thence  to  the  east  end  of  the  summit  level,  in  a  length  of  15  miles,  it 
rises  71^  ft.  The  head  level  is  9|  miles  long.  From  the  west  end  to 
the  branch  to  Calne,  the  fall  is  130  ft  in  10}  miles ;  thence  to  the  Chip-> 
penham  branch,  in  1^  mile,  there  is  a  fallj  of  17  ft. ;  thence  to  the 
Junction  with  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  there  is  a  fall  of  54  ft.  in 
7f  milea  This  canal  was  constructed  in  1795 ;  its  total  length  being 
53  miles  nearly,  with  a  total  rise  of  168  ft.,  and  a  total  fall  of  SOI  ft 

The  Oxford  Canal,  executed  in  1769,  commences  at  Longford,  on  the 
Coventry. Canal,  where  it  is  312  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
summit  level  is  at  Marston  Wharf,  where  it  is  387^  ft  above  the  sea ; 
from  thence  it  falls  towards  the  Isis  at  Oxford,  where  it  is  still  192  ft. 
above  the  same  level.  In  the  valley  of  Brinklow  there  is  a  viaduct  of 
twelve  arches,  each  22  ft  span;  at  Cosford  and  at  Clinton  are  two 
others.  There  is  a  short  tunnel  at  Newbold  125  yards  long,  and  another 
at  Fenny  Compton  1118  yards  long.  The  total  length  of  the  canal 
Itself  is  84  miles.  On  the  water  line  the  width  is  about  28  ft.,  with  a 
depth  of  water  of  about  5  ft.  The  smallest  locks  are  75  ft.  6  in.  long 
by  7  ft  wide. 

The  North  Wiltshire  Canal  is  merely  a  connection  between  the 
Thames  and  Severn,  and  the  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire  Canal  It  begins 
on  the  latter,  near  Swindon,  at  an  elevation  of  345  ft  above  the  sea^ 
and  falls  into  the  former  at  Weymoor  Bridge.    Its  total  length  is  about 

a  miles  ;  the  total  fall  is  58  ft  6  in.;  the  date  of  construction  1813. 
ere  are  no  very  important  works  upon  it. 

We  next  meet  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  by  means  of  which  Lon* 
dcA  is  placed  in  direct  water  communication  with  Bath  and  Bristol,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  Severn.  It  was  executed  in  1794  by  the  late  Mr. 
John  Rennie.  The  total  length  is  57  miles  from  the  point  where  the 
canal  locks  into  the  Kennet  at  Newberry,  in  Berkshire,  to  the  junction 
with  the  Avon  about  one  mile  beyond  Bath.  The  rise  from  the  Kennet 
to  the  summit  level  is  210  ft.,  which  is  effected  by  31  locks ;  the  descent 
into  the  Avon  is  404  ft.  6  in.,  with  48  locks  {  the  summit  is  474  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the  bottom  the  canal  is  24  ft.  wide  ;  on  the 
water  line  it  is  44  ft.  with  a  depth  sometimes  of  6  ft,  but  usually  only 
of  5  feet  The  locks  are  80  ft  long  between  the  sallies  of  the  gates  by 
14  ft  wide,  to  suit  barges  carrying  from  50  to  70  tons.  There  are  two 
aqueducts  of  some  importance  in  the  valley  of  the  Avon,  but  no  other 
works  calling  for  particular  notice.  The  total  oost  of  this  canal  is  said 
to  have  been  881,369/.  nearly,  or  about  15,463/.  sterling  per  mile.    The 
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Kennet  is  canalised  from  Newberry  to  Reading,  a  distance  of  18}  miles, 
in  the  course  of  which  a  fall  of  126  ft.  is  overcome  by  means  of  20 
locks.  From  the  town  of  Reading  itself  to  the  Thames,  there  is  a 
navigable  cut  about  1}  mile  long,  with  a  lock  into  the  river.  The 
width  of  the  cut  is  about  54  ft.  on  the  average ;  the  depth  5  ft. ;  the 
locks  are  120  ft.  long  by  19  ft.  wide,  and  they  receive  Iwats  drawing 
4  ft.  of  water. 

Further  down  the  river  we  meet  the  Basingstoke  Canal  and  the  Wey 
Navigation.  This  affluent  of  the  Thames  is  rendered  navigable  from  its 
junction  near  Wey  bridge  to  Godalming.  In  the  portion  from  the 
Thames  to  Guildford,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles,  there  is  a  rise  of 
68  ft.  6  in  ;  thence  to  Godalming  the  rise  is  34}  ft.  At  a  point  between 
Guildford  and  Godalming,  near  Shalford  Powder  Mills,  the  Wey  and 
Arun  Canal  begins,  and  by  it  the  Thames  is  placed  in  connection  with 
the  south  coast  of  England,  for  this  canal  terminates  in  the  Arun  River, 
after  a  course  of  18  miles.  The  locks  upon  the  Wey  are  81  ft.  long  by 
14  ft.  wide  ;  the  boats  intended  to  navigate  it,  as  well  as  the  Wey  and 
Arun  Canal,  have  only  a  draught  of  water  of  3  ft.  1  in.  At  3  miles  from 
the  junction  of  the  Wey  and  the  Thames  is  the  point  at  which  the  Basing- 
stoke Canal  locks  into  the  former  river.  This  canal,  constructed  m 
1778.  is  37  miles  long,  and  it  rises  to  the  summit  level  near  the  river 
BlacKwater  195  ft.,  within  a  distance  of  15  miles,  by  means  of  29 
locks.  The  canal  then  keeps  upon  a  level  to  Basingstoke  for  the  re- 
mainder of  its  course.  In  the  former  part  of  the  canal  the  width  upon 
the  water  line  is  36  ft.,  with  a  depth  of  4  ft.  6  in.,  the  locks  being  72  ft. 
long  by  13  ft.  wide ;  in  the  latter  portion  the  width  is  38  ft.,  with  a 
depth  of  5  ft.  6  in.  At  Aldershot  is  a  large  reservoir  for  supplying  the 
canal,  which  is  also  fed  in  some  parts  of  its  course  by  the  Loddon. 

At  Brentford  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  locks  into  the  Thames,  and 
places  the  metropolis  in  connection  with  the  midland  coal  and  iron 
fields.  It  was  one  of  the  principal  works  of  Mr.  William  Jessop  ;  and 
its  execution  led  to  the  construction  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
engineering  works  antecedent  to  those  upon  the  modern  railways. 
There  are  two  summits  upon  the  line,  the  first  near  Braunston  Mill, 
which  is  37  ft.  above  the  point  of  junction  with  the  Oxford  Canal. 
The  canal  then  runs  for  about  4^  miles  on  a  level ;  it  then  falls  60  ft.  iu 
rather  more  than  f  of  a  mile  ;  it  then  runs  on  a  level  about  13f  miles  ; 
then  falls  112  ft.  in  a  length  of  6}  miles.  A  rise  of  192  ft.  in  21^  miles 
succeeds,  with  a  summit  level  near  Tring  3|  miles  long ;  the  fall  is 
thence  resumed  towards  the  Thames,  being  395  ft.  in  a  length  of  34|: 
miles  nearly,  broken  by  a  level  reach  4}  miles  long.  The  total  rise 
from  the  Oxford  Canal  is  thus  229  ft.;  the  total  fall  towards  the  Thames 
is  567  ft.,  which  together  are  overcome  by  90  locks. 

There  are  several  very  extensive  cuttings  in  the  line  of  this  canal, 
and  two  very  remarkable  tunnels.  The  one  upon  the  first  summit  level 
is  in  the  lias,  and  is  2045  yds.  long ;  that  of  Blis worth  is  3080  yds. 
long,  and  in  the  blue  clay.  The  internal  width  is  16  ft.  6  in. ;  the 
depth  below  the  water  line  is  7  ft.;  from  that  line  to  the  soffit  the 
distance  is  11  ft.  In  the  total  length  of  the  canal  there  are  not  less 
than  eight  reservoirs  for  the  supply  of  water,  whose  united  capacity  is 
assumed  to  be  about  260  millions  of  cubic  ft.  There  are  steam  engines 
at  several  of  them  to  pass  the  water  from  one  to  the  other.  Numerous 
branches  were  also  made  from  the  main  line ;  as,  for  instance,  to  Strat- 
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ford,  Northampton,  Buckingham,  Newport  Pagnell,  Ayleabiuy,  Wen- 
dover,  and,  lastly,  from  Uxbridge  to  Paddington.  This  last-named 
branch  is  14  miles  long,  and  level  throughout,  maintaining  an  elevation 
of  90  ft.  above  low  water  at  Limehouse.  It  terminates  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  new  part  of  the  town,  springing  up  near  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Station.  The  date  of  the  execution  of  this  canal  was  1793 ; 
its  total  length  is  90  miles ;  its  cost  above  two  millions  sterling,  or  about 
22,223^.  per  mile. 

The  width  of  the  canal  upon  the  water  line  is  43  ft. ;  at  the  bottom 
24  ft. ;  the  dei>th  of  water  5  ft.  The  length  of  the  locks  is  82  ft.,  the 
width  14  ft.  6  in.,  the  barges  generally  carrying  60  tons.  At  Padding- 
ton the  basin  is  400  yds.  long  by  30  wide,  with  wharfs  let  to  private 
merchants  and  carriers  on  either  side. 

Regent's  Canal  joins  the  Grand  Junction  Paddington  Branch  at  a 
point  near  Maida  Uill ;  and  after  skirting  the  north  side  of  London,  it 
falls  into  the  Thames  near  the  Commercial  Road,  where  a  large  dock  has 
been  constructed  to  receive  colliers.  The  total  length  is  8^  miles,  and 
the  difference  of  height  between  it  and  the  low-water  mark  at  Lime- 
house  (90  ft.)  is  gained  by  12  locks.  The  width  upon  the  water  line  is 
about  48  ft. ;  at  the  bottom  it  is  30  ft.,  with  a  mean  depth  of  6  ft.  The 
towing-paths  are  about  12  ft.  wide,  and  upon  the  opposite  bank  is  a  foot- 
path 3  ft.  wide.  All  the  locks  have  double  chambers,  and  they  receive 
similar  barges  to  those  used  upon  the  Grand  Junction  Canal. 

At  a  short  distance  from  tne  junction  with  the  latter,  the  Regent's 
Canal  passes  under  Maida  Hill  by  a  tunnel  370  yds.  long.  At  Islington 
there  is  another  tunnel  under  White  Conduit  Street  900  yds.  long. 
Several  short  branches,  forming  in  fact  so  many  basins,  are  also  con- 
structed in  the  length.  Thus  there  is  one  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Regent's  Park,  near  Cumberland  Market ;  another  near  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Terminus  ;  a  third  near  the  City  Road ;  a  fourth 
called  the  Wenlock  Basin,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  last.  The  tidal 
dock  near  the  Commercial  Road  was  originally  10  chains  long  by  6 
chains  wide ;  but,  as  new  works  are  in  progress  for  its  aggrandisement, 
these  dimensions  must  only  be  considered  approximate. 

The  advantages  of  water  communication  with  the  river  were  so  much 
appreciated  some  years  since,  that  several  other  short  canals  or  basins 
were  formed  from  it  upon  the  north  and  upon  the  south  shore.  Thus, 
the  Kensington  Canal  was  made  from  the  Thames  a  little  on  the  west  of 
Battersea  Bridge,  terminating  near  the  Hammersmith  Road.  The 
Grosvenor  Basin,  from  near  the  Chelsea  Hospital  to  the  Commercial 
Road,  Pimlico,  enables  barges  to  enter  the  heart  of  that  rising  district 
of  our  enormous  metropolis. 

On  the  southern  shore  of  the  Thames,  in  its  course  through  London, 
the  Surrey  Canal,  which  formerly  served  as  the  terminus  to  the  Croydon 
Canal,  may  be  said  to  be  the  counterpart  to  the  Regent's  Canal  on  the 
north.  It  commences  at  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  eastern  entrance  of 
the  London  Docks ;  and  after  forming  a  large  basin  able  to  accommodate 
300  ships,  round  which  are  immense  stores  and  granaries  able  to  hold 
4000  tons  of  grain,  it  follows  nearly  the  line  of  the  canal  cut  by  Canute, 
the  Dane,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  his  vessels  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  river,  past  the  defences  of  old  London  Bridge  and  the 
South-work.  The  Surrey  Canal  runs  as  far  as  the  Camberwell  Road,  and 
has  a  branch  towards  Peckham.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  convert  the 
MiU-pond  to  some  such  useful  purpose. 
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The  last  canftl  in  the  district  we  are  examining  is  that  formeci  for  the 
regulation  of  the  river  Lea.  The  navigation  of  the  river  itself  is 
alwut  26  miles  in  length,  from  Hertford  to  the  outfall  in  the  Thames, 
vthh.  a  series  of  locks  to  overcome  the  fall  from  the  former  place,  where 
the  Lea  is  111  ft.  3  in.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  barges  are 
limited  to  40  tons  burthen  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  dated  1805.  The 
Stort  and  Lea  are  connected  above  Hertford  by  a  canal  6  miles  long. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  canal  called  Sir  George  Ducket's  Canal, 
and  the  Lea  Cut,  which  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
intercommunication  between  the  upper  portion  of  the  Lea  and  the 
Thames. 

Some  years  since  the  city  of  London  sold  a  canal  they  possessed 
across  the  Isle  of  Does  to  the  West  India  Dock  Company ;  it  now  forms 
a  portion  of  that  splendid  establishment,  and  is  principally  used  as  a 
timber  dock. 

With  the  exception  of  the  tunnels  upon  the  Grand  Junction  line,  and 
the  ship  basins  of  the  Regent's  and  Surrey  Canals,  there  are  few  works 
upon  these  lines  which  may  be  considered  worthv  of  notice.  Indeed, 
the  only  merit  they  possess  lies  in  the  choice  of  the  directions  thev 
follow,  although  some  of  them,  especially  the  Basingstoke,  would  well 
justify  considerable  outlay  to  secure  a  better  line.  The  bridges  are 
usually  very  mean,  contemptible  structures  on  most  of  our  canals  near 
London :  the  towing-paths  are  badly  kept ;  the  lock-gates  are  clumsy 
and  ill-maintained  ;  the  beds  of  the  waterway,  as  in  all  old  canals,  are 
entirely  formed  by  the  awkward  and  expensive  process  of  puddling. 
The  commercial  movement  is,  however,  very  astounding,  and  a  visit  to 
the  establishments  of  some  of  the  large  carriers  would  be  a  source  of 
great  interest  and  instruction.  Perhaps  the  Regent's  Canal  basin  and 
Messrs.  Pickford's  wharf  at  the  City  Road  basin,  may  be  considered  the 
most  worthy  subjects  for  examination. 

Foreign  engineers  are  invariably  much  astonished  to  find  that  nearly 
all  our  canals  are  constructed  of  different  dimensions,  so  that  boats 
which  suit  one  cannot  pass  upon  another.  It  is  very  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  such  should  be  the  case ;  but  as  we  have  no  central  admi- 
nistration of  public  works,  this  inconvenience  was  almost  inevitable. 
Our  consolation  must  be  that,  owing  to  the  uncontrolled  liberty  of 
action  thus  left  to  capitalists,  we  have  been  long  in  possession  of  a 
system  of  navigation  so  perfect  that  we  may  almost  assert  that  no  place 
of  note  in  England  is  at  more  than  ten  miles  distance  from  water  car- 
riage. 

The  tolls  authorized  to  be  raised  by  Acts  of  Parliament  are  rarely 
enforced ;  the  opposition  of  the  railways,  in  fact,  is  so  great,  that  the 
canals  have  been  obliged  to  lower  their  tolls  lately,  and  as  the  working 
of  railways  becomes  more  and  more  economical,  they  must  be  lowered 
still  more  to  retain  the  present  traffic. 


CEMETERY  COMPANIES. 

From  an  earlv  period  it  was  the  practice  in  London  to  buiy  without  the 
abodes  of  the  liring.  The  Romans  and  Britons  had  their  graveyards  in  Good- 
man's Fields  and  Spitalfielda  When  our  fathers  took  London  from  the  latter 
people,  they  formed  a  small  village  on  the  ruins,  and  buried  at  Aldermanbury. 
Lothingburv',  and  Bucklersbury.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  mischievous  plan  of 
burying  in  the  churches  was  largely  followed,  and  so  it  has  been  until,  in  1850, 
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this  WM  pnHiallj  forbidden  by  Act  of  Parliamctit.  In  the  17th  century,  the  city 
of  London  opened  a  grareyard  in  the  Bunhill  Fields ;  and  large  parishes,  as  St. 
George's,  8t.  James's,  and  St  Martin's,  have  likewise  opened  ^veyards  in  the 
oatakirta ;  bnt  London  has  grown  beyond  what  could  have  been  foreseen,  and 
these  intended  extramural  cemeteries  haye  become  intramural  nuisances. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  wish  for  extramural  cemeteries,  fostered  by 
the  example  of  Fi^re  la  Chaise,  has  become  rery  strong,  and  such  establish- 
mentfl  hate  been  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  now  hare  the 
countenance  of  royalty. 

The  General  Cemetery  Company  was  that  first  formed  in  1832,  and  has  an 
establishment  at  Kensal  Green,  in  the  western  suburbs.  Here  are  burled 
H.R.H.  the  Dnke  of  Sussex,  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Sophia;  and  there  is  a  vault 
purchased  by  the  Queen.  The  tombs  of  Andrew  Ducrow,  the  equestrian,  and 
GeoTg«  Robins,  the  auctioneer,  are  among  the  largest  and  most  showy. 
There  are  likewise  buried  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  Thomas  Barnes,  editor 
of  the  TirMe  for  many  years  till  1841,  Thomas  Hood,  Allan  Cunningham, 
J.  0.  Loudon,  George  I^er,  the  historian  of  Cambridge,  Dr.  Birkbeck,  the 
promoter  of  mechanics'  institutions,  Sir  A.  Calcott,  R.A.,  T.  Daniell,  R.A., 
Sir  W.  Beatty  (Nelson's  suigcon),  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  (Suigeon),  Dr.  Valpy, 
John  Murray,  tue  publisher,  Anne  Scott,  and  Sophia  Lockhart,  daughters  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  John  Hugh  Lockhart,  his  grandson,  the  "Hu^  Llttle- 
john"  of  the  "Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  Llston,  the  actor.  There  are 
likewise  tombs  of  Dwarkanauth  Tagore,  a  Calcutta  baboo,  Sir  Edward  Hyde 
East,  an  Indian  Judge,  the  Baroness  Feucheres,  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Planta, 
Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Murray,  Sir  John  Sinclidr,  Lord  Granville  Somenet, 
Chief  Justice  TindaU^  Right  Hon.  P.  H.  Abbot,  Charies  Buller,  M.P.  Of 
Admirals  and  Generals,  Sir  Chas.  Rowley,  Sir  William  Anson,  Hon.  Mr. 
BathurBt,Sir  A.  Brooke,  Sir  James  Cockbum,Sir  Moore  Disney,  Sir  R.  W.  Otway, 
Sir  M.  Maxwell,  Sir  Hector  Maclean. — The  Duchesses  of  Argyll,  Leeds,  and 
Roxbttigh. — Marquisses  Graham,  Sligo,  and  Thomond. — Marchioness  Head- 
fort. — Earls  of  Athlone,  Cavan,  and  Galloway. — Countesses  Castle  Stuart,  Clare, 
Galloway,  Klnnoul,  and  Westmeath.— Lords  C.  S.  Churchill,  De  Ros,  Fitz- 

Srald,  Garvagh,  Hartland,  Glentworth,  Howden,  Hallyburton,  Langford,  W. 
ke,  Portarlington,  St.  Helen's,  Arthur,  and  Allan  Stewart. — Bishops  of 
St.  David's  and  Quebec. — Ladies  Eliabeth  Armsbury,  F.  Anson,  H.  T.  Ash- 
bumham,  M.  C.  Bentinck,  C.  and  L.  Browne,  A.  Baynes  Baker,  H.  de  Bla- 
quiere,  Briggs,  E.  Colville,  Spencer  Churchill,  C.  Campbell,  S.  Cumming,  Cole- 
ralne,  C.  Capel,  F.  Cole,  M.  Cockbum,  E.  Dundas,  M.  Drummond,  T.  Dillon, 
De  Clifford,  C.  M.  Dallas,  East,  E.  ElUott,  Fitzroy,  H.  Fitzgerald,  M.  Gardiner, 
A.  Garrett,  AnnF.  and  E.  D.  Hamilton,  Hughan,  G.  M.  A.  Hope,  Juliana  Howard, 
A.  Treby,  Jane  Lyon,  M.  Lamb,  Louisa  and  A.  C.  Murray,  C.  Morrison,  E. 
Monck,  H.  Pringle,  A.  Palmer,  M.  M.  Paslev,  Rossmore,  Helen  Stewart,  J. 
Stanley,  Stuart,  J.  Tuite.--Sirs  H.  Bell,  G.  M'.  Cox,  C.  Colville,  T.  Corsellis, 
Herbert  Compton,  W.  Douglass,  H.  Duncan,  W.  Erskine,  Francis  and  G.  H. 
Freeling,  R.  C.  Ferguson,  T.  Fuller,  G.  Farrant,  T.  Gambler,  James  Leighton, 
J.  Hamilton,  J.  Hawker,  G.  W.  Lefevre,  R  Macfarlane,  H.  W.  Martin,  Wm. 
Murray,  D.  Maclcod,  Arthur  Pigott,  K.  L.  Peacock,  M.  W.  Ridley,  T.  B.  St. 
George,  E.  Stanley,  T.  A.  Wright,  H.  V.  Webster,  Marchese  Brancaleone.— 
Counts  de  PoUon,  De  Lusl,  Reventlow,  Von  Schuylenburg. — Countess  Bat- 
thyany,  De  Vahner,  De  Dourville,  De  Cliarlespont,  De  Wints.— Baroness  De 
Katzleben. — Honourables  F.  Bowles,  Elizabeth  A.  BuchanaUi  Pierce  Butler, 
Charles  Cholmondeley,  W.  K.  R  Colbome,  Robert  Claxton,  Anne  Dunning, 
W.  Fraser,  Mai^garet  Eraser,  A.  G.  Hood,  Blanche  Howard,  Miss  Charlotte 
Irby,  Caroline  C.  Kennedy,  John  Kennedy,  Katherine  King,  F.  Leslie,  D. 
Maedonald,  Thos.  H.  Nugent,  J.  Steward,  Chas.  Stuart,  James  Stuart  (85th 
Li^t  In&ntty),  Mary  ToUemache,  John  Tollemache,  Arthur  C.  Tollemache. 
The  Cemetery  of  the  West  London  and  Westminster  Cemetry  Company  is 
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in  Fnlham  Road,  Brompton,  and  has  little  Tarietv  of  sur&oe.  Here  is  a  con- 
spicuous marble  tomb  with  a  lion  couchant  to  Jackson,  a  pugilisL 

The  London  Cemetery  Company  hare  cemeteries  at  Highgate  to  the  north, 
and  Nunhead  to^he  south,  each  in  a  most  picturesque  situation,  and  command- 
ing a  fine  view  of  the  giant  city,  lying  below. 

Abney  Park  Cemetery  is  at  Stoke  Newington,  and  has  entrances  from  Stoke 
Kewington  Boad,  and  from  the  high  road  to  Edmonton.  It  has  some  fine  trees. 
A  statue  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  by  Bailey,  R.A.,  is  in  memory  of  his  residence  in 
the  house  now  included  in  the  cemetery,  and  after  which  it  is  named. 

The  City  of  London  and  Tower  Hamlets  Company  has  a  cemetery  at  South 
GroTO,  Mile  End. 

Another  cemeteiy  in  the  eastern  suburbs  is  that  of  the  East  London  Com- 
pany, White-horse  Lane,  Stepney. 

The  South  Metropolitan  Company  has  a  cemetery  at  Norwood,  in  a  most 
picturesque  situation  on  the  southern  range  of  hills. 

Bunhill  Fields  burying  ground,  in  the  City  Road,  was  opened  as  a  suburban 
cemetery  in  1665,  in  the  time  of  the  great  plague,  and  was  a  favourite  bnr}'- 
ing  place  with  the  dissenters.  There  is  no  tomb  of  artistic  pretension.  Here 
are  buried  Daniel  Defoe,  author  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe ;"  John  Bunyan,  the 
author  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress ;"  Dr.  Isaac  Watts ;  Joseph  Ritson,  the  anti- 
quary ;  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  the  chaplain  who  attended  Cromwell's  death-bed  ; 
George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Quakers ;  the  mother  of  John  Wesley ;  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Fleetwood,  a  son-in-law  of  Cromwell ;  Thomas  Hardy,  tried  for  sedition 
in  1794 ;  Thomas  Stothard,  R.A. ;  William  Blake,  the  painter ;  Dr.  Daniel 
Williams,  founder  of  the  Public  Library  in  Redcross  Street ;  John  Dunton ; 
George  Whitehead,  a  Welsh  bard ;  and  other  minor  literary  men. 

In  the  burial  ground  of  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  opposite  are  buried  John 
Wesley  and  other  authors  of  Methodism. 

The  churches  and  churchyards  which  contain  the  most  interesting  tombs 
are  Westminster  Abbey  (poets,  statesmen,  and  generals),  St.  Paul's  (artists 
and  admirals),  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  St  Giles's,  Cripplegate  (literary),  St 
Pauls,  Covent  Garden(actors),  the  Temple  (literary),  Marjiebone,  St.  Pancras, 
Paddington,  Lambeth  (ecclesiastical),  St  Biutholomew's,  Smithfield,  Stepney, 
Chelsea,  Battersea,  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  St  Margaret's,  Westminster,  St 
James's,  Westminster,  and  St  Martin's-in-the-Fields. 


THE  CHARITIES  OF  LONDON. 

NoTWiTRSTANDiKo  OUT  remarks  in  pa^es  263,  264,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe,  that  amidst  all 
our  luxuries  of  life,  the  ways  and  means  for  enjoying  the  ••  luxury  of  doing  good"  is  ad^>ancing. 
London,  for  this,  as  for  roost  other  purposes,  forms  the  mnd  focus  flrom  which  the  great  ma- 
chinery of  charitable  usefulness  emanates ;  and  it  is  no  slight  test  of  the  spirit  pervading  our 
country,  and  a  cause  almost  we  might  say  for  national  congratulation,  that  m  the  face  of  heavy 
taxation  and  poor-rates,  there  arc  in  and  near  the  metropolis  no  less  than  491  charitable  in> 
stituiions.  exclusive  of  charity  schools,  and  mere  local  and  district  funds.  These  institution* 
are  supported  at  an  annual  cost  of  1,764,733/.,  of  which  amount  746,86V.  arises  fVom  secured 
sources,  and  1 ,023,8rUJ.  is  derived  from  present  voluntary  contributions.  This  bare  fact  appears 
eminently  calculated  to  excite  a  corresponding  feeling  of  thankfulness  and  contentment  amongst 
the  poorer  da&tes,  and  we  would,  for  this,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  that  the  Utile  volume 
from  whence  we  gather  the  information  *  should  find  an  extensive  circulation.  We  believe  that 
in  the  hands  of  the  benevolent,  wealthy,  or  actively  chariuble,  it  would  be  found  invaluable. 
To  the  former  it  serves  to  point  out  a  system  of  almsgiving,  and  to  the  latter  a  means  of  as 
great  usefulness,  by  imparting  the  requisite  information  whereby  the  beneflu  of  each  chanty 
may  be  obuined  for  the  objccU  of  their  solicitude ;  and  beyond  this,  it  will,  it  is  hoped,  form  a 
successful  advocate  of  many  a  needy  but  deserving  charity,  and  serve  to  devekipe  at  once  what 
remains,  or  U  still  required ,  to  be  done.  The  followmg  appears  the  summary  of  the  491  mHnpnlu 
tan  chariUet  referred  to,  each  of  which  is  treated  of  in  detail :  \9  general  medical  hotpltal*,  making 
up  beds  to  the  number  of  3326,  relieving  a  total  number  of  patients  in  1840  (out  and  in 
patienu)  389,006 ;  50*p«cUU  mtdical  charitiei  (including  hospitals  and  infirmaries  for  consump- 

•  **  The  Charities  of  London,  their  Orgin  and  Design,  Progress,  and  pretent  Podtioo,  by 
Sampfon  Low,  Junior,"  London.   See  alio  pages  S40, 846  of  this  work. 
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tioa,  asthma,  fever.  dittottloM,  &e.  &e.)*  grantSng  relief  last  year  to  105,997  ptttents.  and  35 
gm^ral  diapenmariu,  ailbrdinff  relief  during  the  same  time  to  140.80&  penons.  Besides  these 
medical  charities,  there  are  the  following  societies  and  estahlishments:— 19>br  th»  preMrvaiion 
4^  hope  and  public  morals  t  18 /br  redaiming  and  reforming  the  fallen;  lAJbrreHef  qf  general 
watUe  ami  drtre$ss  12>tr  nHtfof  apecifie  digtreaa:  14/or  oMifvr  the  resources  of  the  industrious  \ 
UJ^  aubUnd,  6maf,  and  dumb;  about  150  eeUegee,  aa^umt,  and  atnuhotue  institutions  for  the 
ageds  4O«>eMi0*/H'eAt4rdk  and  echool  extmtUm,  clerical  and  Christian  visiting ;  35  Bible  and 
Mimianarv  SodetieB,  &c.  Of  these  500  and  more  institutions*  it  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  ob- 
serve the  dates  of  origin ;  thus  about  300  appear  to  have  been  established  or  oommenoed  during 
the  last  fifty  years;  109  during  last  century,  and  as  many  as  88  remaining  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries.    See  pages  64-«& 
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Ab  at  present  constituted,  the  London  clubs  and  club  life  haye  produced  a 
new  pluuse  in  English  society,  at  least  in  the  metropolis— one  that  will  claim 
the  notice  of  some  future  Macaulay,  as  showing  the  very  ''form  and  pressure 
of  the  time;"  while  to  the  more  patient  chronicler  of  anecdotes,  club-house 
traditions  and  reminiscences  will  afford  materials  all  the  more  interesting, 
perhaps,  for  not  being  encumbered  with  the  dignity  of  formal  history.  Our 
taak  is  merely  to  touch  upon  and  attempt  a  slight  characteristic  outline  of 
-jhem ;  not  to  trace  the  history  of  clubs  to  their  origin  in  the  heroic  ages 
df  Greece.  We  shall  not  go  back  even  to  the  clubs  of  the  last  century,  except 
just  to  indicate  cursorily  some  of  the  special  differences  between  them  and 
those  of  the  present  day. 

Until  about  thirty  years  ago  a  club  was  seldom  more  than  a  mere  knot  of 
acquaintances  who  met  together  of  an  evening,  at  stated  times,  in  a  room 
engaged  for  that  purpose  at  some  tavern,  and  some  of  them  held  their  meet- 
ings at  considerable  intervals  apart.  Most  of  them  were  anything  but  &shion- 
able — some  of  them  upon  a  footing  not  at  all  higher  than  that  of  a  club  of 
mechanics.  Among  the  regulations  of  the  Essex  Street  Club,  for  instance 
(instituted  by  Dr.  Johnson  shortly  before  his  death,  and  which  was  limited 
to  twenty-four  members),  one  was,  that  each  person  should  spend  not  less  than 
sixjtence ;  another,  that  each  absentee  should  forfeit  threepence^  and  each  of 
the  company  was  to  contribute  a.  penny  as  a  douceur  to  the  waiter  !  At  that 
period  the  chief  object  of  such  associations  was  relaxation  after  the  business 
of  the  day,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  social  evening  in  a  homely  way  in  what 
would  now  be  called  a  snug  party.  The  celebrated  "Literary  Club,"  which 
was  founded  by  Reynolds  in  1763,  and  whose  meetings  were  held  once  a  week 
at  the  Turk's  Head,  in  Gerrard  Street,  Soho,  now  a  very  unfajBhionable  locality, 
consisted  at  first  of  only  nine  members,  which  number  was,  however,  gradually 
increased  to  the  large  number  of  thirty-five;  yet,  limited  as  it  was,  it  would 
not  be  easy  even  now  to  bring  together  as  large  a  number  of  equally  distin- 
guished characters.  That  club  dined  together  once  a  fortnight,  on  which  occa- 
sions "the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul"  were,  no  doubt,  enjoyed  in 
perfection.  In  most  clubs  of  that  period,  on  the  contrary,  the  flow  of  wine, 
or  other  liquor,  was  £eu:  more  abundant  than  that  of  mind,  and  the  conversa- 
tion was  generally  more  easy  and  hilarious  than  intellectual  or  refined.  The 
bottle,  or  else  the  punch-bowl,  played  too  prominent  a  part ;  and  sociality  too 
frequently  partook  of  bacchanalian  festivity,  if  not  revelry,  at  least,  of  what 
would  now  be  considered  such  according  to  our  more  temperate  habits; — 
and  it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that,  though  in  general  the  elder  clubs  en- 
couraged compotation  and  habits  of  free  indulgence  as  indispensable  to  good- 
fellowship  and  sociality,  the  modem  clubs,  on  the  contrary,  have  done  much 
to  discourage  them  as  low  and  ungentlemanly.  "Reeling  home  from  a  club" 
used  to  be  formerly  a  common  expression ;  whereas  now  inebriety,  or  the 
symptom  of  it,  in  a  club-house,  would  bring  down  disgrace  upon  him  who 
(Jkould  be  guilty  of  such  an  indiscretion. 

Hie  old  clubs  have  passed  away,  for  though  somp  of  them,  or  similar  societies, 
may  still  exist,  it  is  behind  the  scenes,  instead  of  figuring  conspicuously  upon 
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the  stage.  Qaite  a  new  order  of  tldngs  has  come  up,  ihe  clubs  of  tlie  present 
time  being  npon  quite  a  different  footing,  and  also,  comparatively,  gigantic  in 
scale.  From  small  social  meetings  held  periodically,  they  have  b^me  per« 
manent  establishments,  Inxurious  in  all  their  appointments ;  and  of  some  of 
them  the  localeB  are  quite  palatial.  No  longer  limited  to  a  few  acquaint- 
ances £Buniliarly  known  to  each  other,  they  count  their  members  by  hundreds, 
and,  sleeping  accommodation  excepted,  provide  for  them  abundantly  all  the 
agr6men8  of  an  aristocratic  home  and  admirably-regulAted  wjbnagt^  without 
any  of  the  trouble  inseparable  from  a  private  household,  unless  it  be  one  whose 
management  is,  as  in  a  club-house,  confided  to  responsible  superintendents. 
In  &ct^  a  modem  London  club  is  a  realization  of  a  Utopian  oeno&tum — a  sort 
of  lay  convent  rivalling  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Thelem6,  with  its  agreeable 
rule  of  " Faia  ce  qwt  voudras"  instead  of  monastic  discipline  and  mortifica- 
tion. Even  a  Sybarite  might  be  content  with  the  studied  and  refined  comfort 
which  pervades  every  department  of  a  West  End  club-house,  and  which  is  such 
as  to  be  unattainable  in  a  private  fiunily,  except  by  the  opulent,  though  here 
brought  within  the  reach  of  those  whose  means  are  comparatively  moderate. 
Besides  those  staple  features,  news-room  and  coffee-room,  the  usual  accom- 
modation of  a  club-house  comprises  library  and  writing-room,  evening  or 
drawing-room,  and  card-room,  biUiard  and  smoking-rooms,  and  even  baths  and 
dressing-rooms ;  also  a  **  house-dining-room,"  committee-room,  and  other  apart- 
ments ;  all  appropriately  fitted  up  according  to  their  respective  purposes,  and 
supplied  with  almost  every  imaginable  convenience.  In  addition  to  the  pro- 
vision thus  amply  made  for  both  intellectual  and  other  recreation,  there  is  ano- 
ther important  and  tasteful  department  of  the  establishment ;  which  with  many, 
perhaps,  stands  foremost  among  the  attractions  of  a  club-house — ^namely,  the 
Cuisine  ;  nor  is  its  auxiliary,  the  cellar,  to  be  overlooked.  The  first-mentioned 
of  tiiese  is  presided  over  by  a  chrf,  sometimes  one,  like  Soyer,  whose  fiune  is 
widely  spread  among  the  adepts  in  gastronomy,  as  an  accomplished  aHiBte — 
a  professor  whose  performances  do  not  fall  short  of  his  professions,  but  who 
shows  himself  skilled  in  the  most  recondite  mysteries  of  culinaryphilosophy 
and  science,  and  to  be  worthy  of  a  niche  in  the  "  Classiqties  de  la  TaJble,**  or  of 
honourable  mention  by  some  future  Anthus,  in  a  series  of  ticklingly  piquant 
"  Vorlemngen  aber  Esskurut"*  Although  it  does  not  bear  those  words  in- 
scribed upon  it^  the  carte  seems  to  say  fare  well,  not  as  a  phrase  of  dismissal, 
but  of  welcome  and  invitation,  its  contents  being  such  as  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  humour  of  every  palate,  since  they  range  from  roast  beef  and  other 
joints  au  naturd  to  the  most  recherche  sophistications  of  edible  substances. 
Besides,  the  more  material  advantages,  the  completeness  of  the  attendance,  the 
admirable  good  management,  and  the  style  in  which  everything  is  conducted, 
ought  to  be  taken  into  account ;  and  what  not  least  of  all  recommends  a  club- 
house to  those  who  have  no  establishment  of  their  own,  is  the  economy  of  the 
system.  To  live  upon  the  same  scale  and  footing,  to  be  surrounded  with  the 
same  atmosphere  of  luxuriousness  and  refinement  elsewhere,  at  anything  like 
the  same  cost,  is  utterly  impracticable.  The  moral  influence  of  club  Ufe  is 
also,  upon  the  whole,  a  favourable  one ;  if  there  be  no  longer  that  heartiness  of 
sociality  which  characterized  the  clubs  of  the  last  century,  when  their  meet- 
ings did  not  exceed  in  number  that  of  a  private  party  of  friends,  there  is  more 

*  Apropos  to  kitchen  matters,  Anthus  himself  has  recorded  the  sausage-makinf  achtevements 
of  Leo  Xs,  though  whether  the  flesh  of  papal  fntU*  formed  any  of  the  Ingredients  »  not  specified. 
**  The  gentle  ElTa,**  too*  has  given  us  a  most  amusing  account  of  the  "  Origin  of  Roast  Pi|r;  ** 
Imt  no  one  has  yet  pretended  to  disooYer  that  of  pickled  onions.  Yet  the  inventor  of  them  was 
obviously  no  less  a  personage  than  Queen  Clecmatra  herself,  who  was  the  first  that  steeped  a 
unlonem  or  onionem  In  vinegar.  Now  that  it  is  here  pointed  out,  the  matter  is  as  dear  as  mid- 
night^-and  that  there  are  bright  moonshiny  midnights,  as  well  as  dark  ones,  the  noost  captious 
cannot  deny.  Apropos,  again,  to  the  diners  at  club-houses,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  late  Lady 
Blessington,  many  a  wealth  v  old  bachelor  is  compelled  to  starve  at  home  upon  spunge^cake  and 
a  bottle  of  Madeira-^  substitute  for  a  dinner— when  he  is  prevented  from  going  to  hfti  dub;  It 
being  impossible,  it  would  seem,  in  such  a  place  as  London,  even  for  those  who  can  aJIbrd  to 
payfor  it,  to  procure  a  dinner  frofli  a  uvenu 
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of  the  polish  of  gentlexnaiily  manners  and  decorum,  and  infinitely  leas  of  in* 
temperance,  or  rather  intemperance  is  banished  altogether  as  a  low  and  dis- 
graceful vice,  and  what,  if  openly  indulged  in  so  as  to  exhibit  its  effects,  would 
disqualify  for  companionship,  and  lead  to  loss  of  caste.  Qreat  is  the  improTe- 
ment  wMch  has  taken  place  in  our  English  habits  in  this  respect ;  and  it  is 
one  which  has  partly,  if  not  mainly,  been  brought  about  by  modem  dub . 
habits — after-dinner  oompotations  and  eyening  eympoeia  being  quite  out  of  the 
question.  In  fiict,  club-house  statistics  would  warrant  our  concluding  that» 
instead  of  aught  approaching  excess,  abstemiousness  is  the  general  rule,  the 
avenge  charge  a  head  for  wine  and  liqueurs  being  under  two  shillings  per 
diem — ^a  most  monstrous  iiJling-off  from  the  days  of  six-bottle  heroes  in  the 
annals  of  bacchuuilian  achievement;  although  the  degeneracy  from  such 
heroism  may  fiurly  be  considered  an  advancement  in  civiUzation. 

For  those  who  avail  themselves  of  it,  the  refectory  part  of  the  club-house 
qrstem  recommends  itself  by  extraordinary  cheapness  in  comparison  with  the 
superior  quality  of  the  viands;  which  cheapness,  marvellous  as  it  may  appear, 
is  at  once  accounted  for  by  the  &ct  that  whatever  is  consumed  in  the  way  of 
eating  and  drinking,  is  charged  to  the  actual  consumers  at  only  cost  price,  and 
is  further  supplied  in  huge  quantities  by  the  best  purveyors.  All  other  ex- 
penses, such  as  rent,  rates  and  taxes,  salaries,  servants'  wages,  &c.,  &11  upon  the 
club  or  general  body,  and  are  defrayed  out  of  the  fund  arising  from  entrance 
fees  and  the  annual  subscriptions;  both  which  last  vary,  they  being  in  some  clubs 
considerably  higher  than  in  others,  according  to  the  style  and  status  affected 
for  the  institution.  The  advantages  held  out  by  clubs  of  this  description  are 
such  that  they  would  be  abused  were  it  not  for  one  wholesome  regulation,  and, 
indeed,  quite  indii^nsable  precaution,  which  is,  that  no  one  can  be  admitted 
as  a  member  unless  he  be  first  proposed  by  some  actual  member,  who  thereby 
becomes  responsible  for  his  pretensions  and  eligibility ;  nor  is  even  that  sufil- 
cient,  for  the  candidate  must  afterwards  undergo  the  ordeal  of  the  ballot-box. 
Another  precaution  is,  that  each  member  must  leave  with  the  secretary  his 
bond  fidt  address,  or  place  of  residence  for  the  time  being.  Thus  a  club  is 
tolerably  well  fenced  in  from  those  "  loose  fish"  of  society,  who  might  else,  by 
clever  manoeuvring,  contrive  to  get  out  of  their  own  proper  element  into  that 
higher  one,  where,  after  all,  perhaps,  they  might  clumce  to  find  themselves 
pretty  much  in  the  condition  of  fii^  out  of  water. 

As  to  the  management  of  a  club  household,  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be 
more  complete  or  more  economical,  because  all  its  details  are  conducted  quite 
eystematioilly,  consequently  without  the  slightest  confusion  or  bustle.  The 
whole  may  be  compared  to  a  skilfiilly-contrived  piece  of  machinery,  regularly 
wound  up  and  kept  in  order.  Eveiy  one  has  his  proper  post  and  definite 
duties,  and  what  contributes  to  his  dischai^ging  them  as  he  ought  is,  that  he 
has  no  time  to  be  idle ;  wherefore  many  a  private  establishment  might  take 
an  excellent  lesson  from  that  of  a  club-house.  The  following  is  the  scheme  of 
government  adopted :— At  the  head  of  afiaiis  is  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment, who  are  appointed  from  among  the  members,  and  hold  office  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  during  which  they  constitute  a  board  of  control,  from  whom  all 
orders  emanate,  and  to  whom  all  complaints  are  made,  and  irregularities  re- 
ported. They  superintend  all  matters  of  expenditure  and  the  accounts, 
which  last  are  duly  audited  every  year  by  others,  who  officiate  as  auditors. 
The  committee  further  appoint  the  several  officers  and  servants,  also  the  se- 
veral trades-people.  The  full  complement  of  a  club-house  establishment  con- 
sists of  secretary  and  librarian,  steward  and  housekeeper;  to  these  principal 
oflicii^  succeed  hall-porter,  groom  of  the  chambers,  butler,  under-butler ; 
then  in  the  kitchen  department,  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  cA^  cooks,  kitchen- 
maids,  &c. ;  lastly,  attendants,  or  footmen,  and  female  servants,  of  both  which 
classes  the  number  is  greater  or  less^  according  to  the  scale  of  the  household. 

The  regularity  which  pervades  the  domestic  economy  generally,  is  par- 
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ticularly  remarkable  in  the  kitchen  department ;  for  instead  of  anything  like 
bustle,  or  ih&t  Jvsa  which  notable  houaewiyes  seem  to  think  essential  to  good 
management,  all  the  culinary  operations,  multifiuious  as  they  are,  are  con- 
ducted with  activity  and  despatch,  at  the  same  time  in  the  most  orderly  and 
methodical  manner,  towards  which  the  arrangements  of  the  place  contribute 
not  a  little.  In  the  Beform,  and  some  of  the  other  laige  club-houses,  the 
kitchen,  with  its  manifold  apparatus,  machinery,  and  modi  operandi,  consti- 
tutes a  perfect  laboratory  for  scientific  preparations  of  the  most  appetite- 
enticing  Kind.  In  fact,  the  greatly-improved  apparatus,  appliances,  and  con- 
trivances here  adopted,  render  this  part  of  a  club-house  well  worth  the  study 
of  the  practical  architect,  more  especially  as  scarcely  any  infonnation  what- 
ever respecting  kitchens,  and  other  domestic  offices,  is  to  be  obtained  from 
books  even  professedly  on  the  subject  of  domestic  architecture.  Besides  the 
kitchen  itself,  properly  so  called,  there  are  various  dependencies  belonging  to 
it,  for  stores  of  the  ammunition  du  boucfte — special  larders  and  pantries  for 
every  kind  of  materiel,  viz.,  not  only  for  meat  generally,  but  for  cold  meat, 
game,  fish,  vegetables,  confectionary,  separately.  That  there  are  various  store- 
rooms and  cellars  hardly  needs  to  be  said ;  and  in  addition  to  them,  there  are 
one  or  more  servants'  halls,  a  clerk  of  the  kitchen's  room,  butler^s  do.,  toge- 
ther with  others  for  the  principal  domestics.  Hence  the  basement  of  a  club- 
house requires  quite  as  much  or  more  study  and  contrivance  than  any  other 
part  of  the  plan  ;  and  in  order  to  double  the  space  to  which  it  would  else  be 
confined,  it  is  usually  sunk  to  a  very  great  depth,  so  as  to  obtain  an  additional 
floor  within  it,  that  is,  an  entresol  between  the  lowermost  or  kitchen  floor 
and  the  apparent  external  ground-floor.  This  economy  of  plan — which  may 
be  said  to  be  peculiarly  English — ^provides  a  complete  habitation  for  the 
domestic  and  official  part  of  the  establishment,  and  an  invisible  one  also,  pro- 
vided it  be  properly  screened  out  by  dwarf  parapet  walls  or  balustiading,  to 
prevent  the  area  being  overlooked,  bs  is  done  at  the  Travellers'  and  R^orm, 
where  such  inclosure  below  enhances  not  a  little  the  general  effect  of  the 
elevation  by  producing  a  suitable  architectural  base,  and  substituting  the 
ornamental  for  the  unsightly.  In  those  club-houses  which  have  baths,  they, 
and  the  dressing-rooms  annexed  to  them,  are  placed  in  the  entresol. 

On  the  ground-floor  the  principal  hall  is  sometimes  entered  immediately 
from  the  street;  in  other  instances  it  is  preceded  by  an  outer  vestibule  of  smaller 
dimensions  and  far  more  simple  architectural  character,  which  disposition  is  by 
far  the  better  of  the  two,  inasmuch  as  it  produces  greater  extent  of  approach, 
secures  greater  privacy  and  protection  from  draughts  of  air  to  the  inner  ludl 
and  the  rooms  opening  into  it,  and  also  keeps  in  reserve  what  may  be  called 
the  focus  of  architectural  eflect.  At  a  desk  near  the  entrance  is  stationed  the 
hall-porter,  whose  office  it  is  to  receive  and  keep  an  account  of  all  measagesi, 
cards,  letters,  &&,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  box  into  which  the  members  put 
letters  to  be  delivered  to  the  postman ;  his  function  is  therefore  one  that  re- 
quires unremitting  punctuality  and  attention.  The  two  chief  apartments  on 
this  floor  are  the  morning-room  and  coflce-room  *,  the  first  of  which  is  the  place 
of  general  rendezvous  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  for  reading  the  news- 
papers. They  are,  of  course,  very  spacious  apartments,  but  of  comparatively 
sober  character — though  for  the  new  "  Carlton  "  coffee-room  a  high  degree  of 
omateness  has  been  studied.  The  only  other  public  room  on  this  floor  is  the 
House-Dining  room,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  reckoned  among  them,  at  least  not 
among  the  "  show  "  rooms,  it  being,  it  would  seem,  etiquette  that  it  should  be 
of  extreme  plainness,  however  lavishly  other  parts  of  the  interior  may  be 
decorated.  With  regard  to  its  particular  denomination  and  purpose,  it  may 
be  proper  here  to  explain  that,  although  the  habiiuSs  of  the  club  take  their 
meals  in  the  coffee-room,  some  of  the  members  occasionally — perhaps  about 

«  Tn  some  of  the  clulx-houset  there  is  also  what  is  called  the  **Stxangen*  Coflbe-ioom»**  into 
whieh  membexs  caa  introduce  their  friends  as  occasional  visitors. 
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once  a  month,  make  np  a  set  dinner  party,  for  which  they  preyionsly  put 
down  their  names,  the  day  and  number  of  gueets  being  fixed;  and  such 
aocial  ^tton-private  reunions  around  the  "mahogany,**  which  may  be  termed 
reminiscences  of  the  clubs  of  other  times,  are  in  club  parlance  styled  lunise- 
dinners.  Another  room — ^which,  however,  is  wanting  in  some  club-houses — 
is  an  ante-room  or  waiting-room,  where  a  stranger  can  have  an  interview 
with  a  member. 

Ascending  to  the  upper  or  principal  floor,  we  there  find  the  evening  or 
drawing-room,  and  cara-room,  the  library,  and  writing-room ;  the  fiisi-men- 
Uoned  of  which  is  made  the  superlative  degree,  if  not  fdways  of  architectural 
effect,  of  the  embellishment  aimed  at  With  regard  to  the  card-room,  Honi  w>it 
^tti  mat  yj>eNM/— gambling  and  games  of  chance  are  interdicted ;  not  even 
so  much  as  what  Lady  Townley  calls  **  poor,  piddling,  five-guinea  whist'*  is 
permitted ;  therefore,  if  any  gamblers  there  be,  they  must  either  do  penance 
at  their  club,  or  seek  refuge  in  some  less  scrupulous  and  strait-laced  society*. 
For  many,  no  doubt,  the  intellectual  refectory  or  librarv  possesses  as  strong 
attractions  as  any  other  feature,  since  it  supplies  them  with  all  the  journalism 
and  the  cream  of  the  literature  of  the  day.  The  writing-room  is  also  a  very 
great  accommodation,  for  many  gentlemen  write  their  letters  at,  and  date  firom, 
their  club.  Upon  this  floor  is  generally  the  committee-room,  and  likewise  the 
secretary's  room.  The  next  or  uppermost  floor,  which,  however,  does  not  show 
itself  externally,  it  being  concealed  within  the  roof,  is  appropriated  partly  to 
the  billiard  and  smoking-rooms,  and  partly  to  servants'  dormitories,  whioh 
divisions  are  kept  distinct  from  each  other.  Being  quite  apart  from  the  other 
public  rooms,  those  for  billiards,  &c.,  make  no  pretensions  as  to  appearance, 
neither  is  commodiousness  of  approach  to  them  always  so  well  studied  as  it 
ought  to  be,  the  staircase  leading  to  them  generally  contrasting  veiy  strangely 
and  disagreeably  with  the  "grand  staircase"  below,  so  that,  after  all,  another 
room  remains,  namely,  roomfor  further  improvement  in  club-house  architecture. 
There  is  opportunity,  too,  fordoing  more  than  has  yet  been  attempted,  were  it 
only  by  tluowing  greater  v^ety  and  architectural  effect  into  the  plans  them- 
selves, and  by  occasionallv  adopting  circular,  octagonal,  and  other  polygonal 
forma,  and  combinations  of  them,  for  the  rooms ;  whereas  at  present  we  find  only 
rectangular  ones,  without  other  variety  or  distinguishing  effect  than  what  can 
be  prSdnced  by  mere  wall  decoration,  upholstery,  and  furniture.  There  is, 
moreover,  one  elegant  luxury  which,  as  we  have  seen  remarked,  has  not  yet  been 
thought  of  for  a  club-house,  to  wit,  a  conservatory  or  covered  garden,  a  more 
agreeable  lounging-place  than  whidi,  provided  it  were  suitably  adapted  to  such 
purpose,  could  hiurdly  be  devised. 

Having  explained  the  present  club  system,  and  the  usual  arrangements  of 
a  club-house,  we  shall  now  speak  of  the  external  character  of  buildings  of  the 
kind,  as  features  formerlv  quite  unknown  in  our  street  architecture.  Upon  Pall 
Malland  its  immediate,  vicinity — the  former  more  especially — they  have  bestowed 
a  certain  nobleneas  of  physiognomy,  of  which  no  other  part  of  the  town  affords 
an  example,  they  being  marked  by  a  certain  unmistakeable  quality  as  well  as 
character,  both  of  which  combined  distinguish  them  from  all  our  other  building 
whether  public  or  private.  They  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  structures  in  the 
British  capital  that  answer  to  the  pahuezi  of  Italian  cities,  the  town  residences  of 
even  the  w^thiest  of  our  nobility  being,  with  here  and  there  an  exception,  of 
the  most  unpretending,  not  to  say  homely,  appearance ;  and  those  exceptions 
become  fewer  still,  if  we  confine  them  to  such  as  not  only  show  themselves  to  be 
aristocratic  mansions,  but  also  exhibit  something  of  the  grandiose  also  in  their 
s^le  and  design;  such,  for  instance,  as  Spencer  House,  and  Bridgewatei 
House,  to  which  might  be  added  Burlington  House,  ^ 


,  were  it  not  unfortunatel} 


•  WhiU  with  half  pinti  of  wine  after  dinner*  and  half-fpifnea  whist  at  the  card  table.  It  mvtt 
be  ooDfened  that  the  present  ege  has  lo  greatly  degenorated  that  **  FwimiM  Troet**  ought  to  be 
iU  motto. 
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0hut  out  from  view,  therefore,  perforce,  ignored  by  the  public.  Erea  of  the 
clab-houses  themselves  the  earlier  erected  ones  do  not  evince  much  study  of 
design,  or  exhibit  anything  striking,  unless  it  be  the  "  University,''  in  Pkll 
Mall  East  (first  opened  in  1826),  the  number  of  members  of  which  is  limited 
to  1000 ;  261.  5s.  entrance  fee ;  6^.  annual  subscription.  The  "  Union,"  limited 
to  1000  members,  entrance  82/.  10s.,  annual  subscription,  61.  6s. ;  and  the 
"  United  Service,"  limited  to  1500  members,  entrance  30/.,  and  6L  annually, 
which  are  about  the  same  date,  namely,  1827  and  1828,  bear  upon  them  the 
mark  of  their  respective  architects,  Sir  Bobert  Smirke  and  John  Nash.  The 
Athenaeum,  by  Mr.  Decimus  Burton  (the  next  club-house  in  point  of  date,  it 
being  opened  in  November,  1830),  showed  considerable  progress  with  regard  to 
omateneas  and  finish,  for  it  presented  the  then  somewhat  extravagant  novdty 
of  a  sculptured  frieze ;  the  only  other  instance,  at  that  time,  was  the  one  of 
the  portico  of  the  India  House.  The  richness  so  given  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  Athenaeum  is,  however,  attended  by  one  bad  efiect,  since  it  causea  the 
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cornice  of  the  corresponding  mam  of  building  on  the  east  side  of  Carlton  Place, 
(tiie  United  Service),  to  appear  still  more  insignificant  and  mean  than  it  else 
woold  do — a  circnmstance  that  seems  to  be  either  onperoelTed  or  ignored,  or 
dse  that  dub  would  no  doubt  haye  deemed  it  worth  while  to  bestow  a  nobler 
cornice  upon  their  building ;  and  another  eaay  improvement  would  be  to  en- 
large one  of  their  ground-floor  rooms  by  throwing  out  a  bay  to  correspond 
in  general  appearance  with  the  opposite  entrance  porch  of  the  Athensoum. 
The  number  of  members  of  this  club  is  limited  to  1200 ;  262.  68.  entrance  fee, 
and  HL  6$.  annually. 

After  the  Athenaeum,  the  next  in  succession,  as  in  date  (1881),is  theTravellenf, 
a  structure  that  fifdrly  makes  an  epoch  in  the  architectural  history  of  club- 
houses, as  being  almost  the  firsts  if  not  the  very  first,  attempt  to  introduce  into 
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this  country  that  species  of  rich  astyUxr  composition  which  hag  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Italian  palazzo  mode,  by  way  of  contradistinction  firom  Palladianism 
and  its  orders.  Grecianism,  Nashism,  and  Smirkeism  had  been  exhausted,  when« 
in  an  auspicious  hour,  both  for  himself  and  for  architectural  design,  Charles 
Barry  seized  upon  a  style  that  had  all  along  been  quite  overiooked  by  English 
architects.  What  had  till  then  been  kept  out  of  sight  from  the  general  public 
was  hailed,  not  only  as  a  welcome  novelty  after  the  previous  season  of 
architectural  dulness  and  insipidity,  but  received  as  orig^inality  also,  though, 
in  &ct,  there  is  veiy  little  of  the  latter  in  the  fa^e  towards  PaU  Mall,  hi  less, 
indeed,  than  in  the  design  of  the  garden-front,  which  is  not  only  greatly 
superior  to  the  other,  but  shows  a  happiness  of  invention  which  the  architect 
has  certainly  not  surpassed,  if  approached,  in  his  later  works.  That  production 
of  Mr.  Barry's  may  be  said  to  have  ^ven  a  fresh  impulse  to  ardiitectural  de- 
sign, and  one  in  a  more  artistic  direction.  It  almost  at  once  brought 
the  style  then  adopted  by  him  into  vogue ;  not,  indeed,  exactly  for  club- 
houses— perhaps,  b^use  so  applied,  it  would  look  too  much  like  the  direct 
imitation  of  a  successful  and  too  well-known  model — but  for  various  other 
buildings,  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  in  the  metropolis;  and  its  influence 
has  likewise  manifested  itself  in  some  of  our  recent  street  architecture, 
although  longo  intervallo  in  regard  to  taste.  The  "  Travellers' "  has,  more- 
over, obtained  a  distinction  which  has  not  &llen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  con- 
temporaiy  structure,  it  having  been  the  subject  of  an  elegant  volume  of  archi- 
tectural Ulustrations  (published  by  Mr.  Weale*);  a  circimistance  that  has, 
perhaps,  contributed  to  diffuse  an  acquaintance  with  the  genius  and  resources  of 
that- soiled  Italian^palazzo  style,  all  the  chief  features  and  details  of  that 
club-house  being  there  shown  at  large.     A  simiUr  office  has  not  been  per- 

'  *  About  lOOAmembert.  For  a  lift  of  names,  ne  Weale's  publication.  Entrance  fee,  91/.; 
fubiffi|irton  annually!  itf.  lOfc . 
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formed  for  any  other  edifice  of  the  same  class,  notwithstanding  that  some  of 
them  are  more  ambitious  in  their  architecture  and  their  internal  decorations ; 
yet,  surely  it  would  be  a  very  trifling  matter  for  a  Club  to  publish  the  plana,  &c. 
of  tiieir  building,  at  their  own  cost,  even  were  copies  intended  only  as  presenu 
to  their  friends.  Stronger  reasons  than  pecuniary — for  they  are  slight,  indeed 
— there  may  be  for  this  not  being  done,  and  foremost  among  them,  perhaps, 
la  indifference*.    Of  the  three  club-houses  foiming  the  intnda  or  'block'  of 

«  The  TnTeUen*  had  a  very  narrow  eaeape  ftom  dMtructkni  on  the  Mth  of  last  October 
(1880),  when  a  fire  broke  out  In  the  billiard-roonu,  and  did  neat  damage  to  that  Dart  of  the 
atraeture,  which  waa,  by  the  by,  an  after-thoiuht  and  addition  to  the  original  building,  but 
by  no  means  an  improvement  upon  the  first  <usign,  for  it  greatly  impaired  the  beauty  of  the 
gardcD^fhmt. 
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buildingg  on  the  west  side  of  Carlton  Phtce,  the  Reform  is,  though  the  latest, 
not  the  least,  and  although  it  does  not  make  pretension  to  striking  originality, 
it  assuredly  is  not,  as  has  been  repeatedly  said  of  it,  a  copy  of  the  Palazso 
Famese ;  unless  general  similarity  of  treatment  where  there  is  similarity  of 
subject  can  justly  convict  of  direct  imitation  or  copyism.  At  all  events,  in 
this  case,  the  points  of  difference  between  the  two  buildings  are  hx  more 
numerous  than  those  of  resemblance.  In  one  respect,  too,  this  club-house  dif- 
fers from  all  the  others,  for,  whereas  their  elevations  show  only  a  ground  floor 
and  another  over  it,  the  Reform  exhibits  an  additional  upper  story,  which 
is  appropriated  exclusively  to  sets  of  chambers  or  lodgings  for  such  members 
as  may  engage  them,  which  extra  accommodation  is  quite  peculiar  to  that 
club.  That  floor  is,  however,  kept  quite  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  interior, 
it  having  a  separate  staircase,  and  entrance  to  it  from  the  street,  placed  in 
the  break  or  compartment  between  that  club-house  and  the  Travellers*. 
As  to  the  Reform  Club-house  being  after  the  PaUzzo  Famese,  if  we 
are  to  understand  *  after*  chronologically,  it  certainly  is  so;  but  in  point 
of  design,  the  only  resemblance  between  the  two  structures  comusts  in 
both  of  them  being  astylar,  with  columnar-decorated  fenestration,  while 
in  all  other  respects,  the  differences  between  them  are  so  strong  as  to  put 
likeness  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The  blunder  itself— for  it  can  be 
called  nothing  else— would  be  hardly  worth  noticing,  did  it  not  show  what 
inane  and  random  stuff  may  be  uttered  with  impunity,  and  pass  uncontra- 
dicted, on  the  subject  of  architecture.  The  number  of  members  is  1400 ; 
entrance  fee,  26^.  5s. ;  annual  subscription,  10/.  10«.  Extra  charges  are  made 
for  the  occupation  of  the  donnitories  or  sleeping  rooms. 

The  insula  formed  by  the  three  club-houses  just  spoken  of,  possesses  a  merit 
which  ou^t  not  to  be  so  g^at  a  distinction  as  unfortunately  it  is ;  it  being  re- 
markable for  being  treated  architecturally  throughout,  and  finished  up  on  all 
its  four  sides ;  whereas,  in  too  many  instances,  the  effect  of  a  front  elevation  is 
marred  by  design  being  dropped  altogether  for  other  parts,  which,  although 
not  belonging  to  that  elevation,  are  nevertheless  offensively  visible  from  some 
points  of  view. 


CA&LTON  CLUB-HOUftS. 

The  Carlton  Club-house,  which  is  the  next  immediately  after  the  Reform, 
exhibits  in  its  present  state  a  singular  architectural  antithesis,  the  addition 
made  to  it  in  1847  by  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  being  utteriy  dissimilar  in  style  and 
taste  to  the  original  structure  erected  by  his  brother  Sir  Robert  Extremes 
certainly  meet  there,  for  we  find  what  may  be  called  ultra-Italian  in  juxta- 
position with  that  sort  of  Anglo-Qreek  which^  after  a  short-lived  vogue,  has 
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now  fidlen  into  discredit ;  a  taate  for  the  florid  haying  now  ropeneded  thai 
for  the  frigid  and  the  bald,  which  last  passed  in  its  day  for  the  classical  and 
the  chaste.  The  new  portion  is  little  more  than  a  direct  and  nndisgaised 
copy  of  SansoYino's  Libranr  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice — a  work  whose  celebrity 
converts  into  admiration  the  censore  that  this  imitation  of  it  would,  were  it 
an  original  composition,  else  incur  for  the  monstrousness  of  its  proportions, 
and  Yiolation  of  all  orthodoxy  and  rule :  nothing  leas  than  monstrous,  in 
fiict,  can  the  entablature  of  Uie  Ionic  or  upper  order  be  pronounced,  if  it 
be  tested  by  ordinary  rules,  more  en>ecially  as  it  is  considerably  more  pon- 
derous than  that  of  the  Doric  order  below.  Besides  a  degree  of  enrichment 
almost  unprecedented  in  our  metropolitan  architecture,  this  addition  to  the 
Carlton  Club-house  exhibits  a  decided  novelty  and  singularity  in  another 
respect,  the  shafts  of  all  the  columns  being  of  red  Peterhead  granite  highly 
polished,  in  consequence  of  which  they  tdi  very  strongly,  perhaps  rather  too 
much  so,  for  as  the  same  colour  is  not  extended  to  any  other  part,  they  appear 
to  be  too  much  detached  from  all  the  rest,  and  instead  of  their  being  relieved 
by  shadow  or  by  a  darker  ground,  the  reverse  of  such  effect  takes  place.  At 
present,  however,  we  behold  only  a  mere  specimen  of  what  is  intended  ulti- 
mately to  become  a  facade  upwards  of  130  feet  in  length,  with  nine  windows 
on  a  floor,  and  which  will  therefore  form  an  imposing  mass,  in  all  but  imme- 
diate juxtaposition  with  the  group  of  club-houses  between  it  and  Carlton 
Place.  (We  have,  however,  made  an  elevation  of  the  building,  as  it  will  be 
whc^  complete,  that  our  readers  may  justly  criticise  it  as  an  entire  design.) 
¥rhenever  it  shall  be  so  completed,  the  granite  columns  will  probably  help  to 
render  the  extent  of  frontage  more  noticeable  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  where- 
as at  present,  by  attracting  the  eye  strongly  to  it,  they  cause,  what  is  already 
built  to  strike  it  as  being  a  mere  narrow  upright  bit  in  comparison  witib 
some  of  the  other  club-house  fieigades.  The  completion  of  the  fii^ade  will 
noty  we  hope,  be  deferred.  The  whole  of  the  lower  floor  of  the  part  recently 
erected,  is  occupied  by  the  coffee-room,  which  extends  the  frill  depth 
of  the  building,  from  norUi  to  south ;  is  92  feet  in  that  direction,  by  87  in 
width,  21 1  high ;  and  is  divided  by  screens  of  Corinthian  columns  of  green 
Bcagliola,  into  three  compartments,  each  of  the  two  en^  ones  being  lighted 
by  three  windows,  and  the  central  one  by  a  glazed  d6me.  There  are  800 
members ;  entrance  fee,  151.158.;  annual  subscription,  10/.  10«. 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  preceding  is  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Uni- 
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versity  Club-honse,  said  to  be 
the  joint  production  of  the  two 
Smirkes;  and,  indeed,  the  design 
betrays  some  conflict  of  opposite 
tastes.  For  the  interior,  econo- 
my seems  tohave  been  chiefly  con- 
sulted ;  and  appearance  has  been, 
somewhat  nnpardonably,  altoge- 
ther disregarded  for  itssoathside, 
although  it  should  have  been 
attended  to  there — because  it  is 
seen  from  the  court-yurd  of  Marl- 
borough House.  The  number  of 
members  limited  tol  1 70;  entrance 
payment,  26/.  58. ;  annual,  62. 68. 

The  new  Guards'  Club-house 
(erected  in  1848,  Henry  Harrison, 
Esq.,  Architect),  is  remai^ble 
for  its  compactness  and  conveni- 
ence, although  its  size  and  ex- 
ternal appearance  indicate  no 
more  than  a  private  house.  Not 
so  the  Army  and  Navy  Club- 
house, on  the  opposite  and  sunny 
side  of  Pall  Mall*  for  it  makes 
a  very  ambitious  display,  ap- 
parently out  of  rivalry  io  the 
Carlton.  In  like  manner  as 
for  that  building,  here  also  a 
design  of  Sanaovino's  has  been 
made  use  of,  though  with  con- 
siderable deviations  from  the 
original,  little  more  of  it,  in  hct, 
being  retained  than  that  of  the 
lower  part  or  basement,  which  is, 
nevertheless^  more  exceptionable 
in  many  respects  than  it  is  tasteful.  One  objectionable  circumstance,  if  no  other, 
is  that  an  appearance  of  littleness  is  incurred  very  unnecessarily  bv  the  diminu- 
tive windows,  which  give  the  idea  of  comparatively  low  ground-floor  rooms, 
with  a  low  mezzanine  between  them  and  the  upper  floor,  whereas  both  tiers  of 
windows  serve  to  light  the  same  rooms;  nor  can  the  upper  ones  be  productive 
of  good  effect  internally.  By  merely  arching  the  lower  windows,  and  making 
them  correspond  with  the  three  open  arches  of  the  entrance  loggia,  not  only 
the  basement,  but  the  entire  structure,  would  have  been  improved,  both  in 
regard  to  unity  of  general  composition,  and  increased  loftiness  for  the  ground- 
floor  windows.  Square-headed  windows  below  do  not  accord  particularly  well 
with  arched  ones  above,  for  such  arrangement  is  the  reverse  of  what  construc- 
tion would  usually  dictate.  In  the  present  case,  too,  the  upper  windows  are 
only  apparently  lofty  arched  ones,  the  actual  apertures  being  square-headed — 
a  species  of  deception  anything  than  either  praiseworthy  or  ingenious,  if,  only 
because  it  must  be  detected  at  once  on  entering  the  rooms.  No  doubt,  it  was 
had  recourse  to  in  order  to  All  up  the  space  between  the  tops  of  the  apertures 
and  the  entablature ;  yet  that  might  have  been  accomplished  differently,  by 

*  It  It  to  be  regretted  that  some  clubc  did  not— while  ther  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  so— 
concert  together  to  purchaae  for  a  building  site  the  entire  block  of  houses  between  St.  James's 
Square  and  Pall  Mall.  The  structures  would  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  double  frontage 
dtner  way  of  a  very  desirable  kind.  Although  varied  in  design  they  would  have  formed  a  con- 
tinuous ranse  of  stately  facades,  an  ituula  similar  to  that  on  the  west  side  of  Cariton  Placet 
besides  which,  St  James'  Square  itself  would  have  been  most  materially  improved,  for  the 
houses  which  now  occupy  Its  south  side  rather  disfigure  its  general  appearaooe  than  not 
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filling  up  the  tympana  of  the  arches  with  panels  or  other  ornaments  in  stone, 
inst^  of  gluang  them.  As  the  ground-floor  plan  is  here  given,  we  leave  it 
to  speak  for  itself,  and  perhaps  also  to  confirm  one  of  our  previous  general 
remarks.  There  were  two  competitions  for  this  club-house,  in  1847,  to  the 
.  first  of  which  sixty-eight  architects  sent  in  defflgns>  and  on  that  occasion  the 
first  premium  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  TattersaU.  After  that  the  site  was  en- 
laiged,  a  greater  frontage  being  obtained  towards  Pall  Mall  by  the  purchase 
of  an  adjoining  house,  and  a  second  competition  took  place ;  but»  instead  of 
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being  an  open  one  as  before,  it  was  limited  to  six  architects  who  were  ^>ecially 
invited  to  it  The  design  chosen  was  that  by  Messrs.  Pamell  and  Smith,  and 
the  building  was  commenced  in  1848. 

The  Conservative  Club-house*,  in  St.  James's-street,  erected  in  1844,  from 
the  designs  of  the  late  G.  Basevi  and  Sydney  Smirke,  is  by  fctr  the  most  ornate 
and  stately  structure  there  situated.    The  design  of  the  lower  part  is,  how- 

*  The  Coniervative  stands  on  the  site  of  what  was  fonnerly  the  Thatched  House  Taven. 
sod  which,  notwithstanding  the  homelinenof  its  name,  was  a  rendesvoiu  of  considerable  vogue 
in  its  day,  for  it  was  patron laed  by  the  Diletunti  Society,  who  used  to  hold  their  mectiiiga  in 
the  great  room,  where  there  are  many  portrauu  of  dbtinguished  members  of  that  body.  The 
Dilettanti  now  assemble  at  No.  05  in  tne  same  street. 
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ever,  not  very  satiBfiietorT,  and  is,  moreoyer,  r»ther  insipid  and  tame,  in  com- 
parison with  the  rest.  The  interior  is  well  arranged,  and  contains  some  strik- 
ing points ;  for  besides  a  sufficiently  handsome  entrance  hall,  there  is  a  lamr 
central  inner  hall,  with  a  kind  of  upper  saloon  over  it,  which  is  seen  from  be- 
low, through  a  large  circular  opening  in  its  floor,  through  which  the  hall  on 
the  ground  floor  is  chiefly  lighted,  the  domed  skylight  of  the  upper  hall,  or 
saloon,  being  immediately  over  it.  These  two  halls  and  the  intervening  stair- 
case are  decorated  throughout,  both  on  their  walls  and  ceilings,  with  painting 
in  encaustic,  by  Sang,  which  style  of  embellishment — here,  perhaps,  of  too 
florid  a  cast — forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the  studied  plainness  and  absence  of 
colour  previously  affected  for  such  parts  of  an  interior,  when  our  architecture 
seemed  to  labour  under  a  sort  of  chromatopholna.  In  other  parts  of  this  build- 
ing, too,  colour  has  been  liberally  employed.  The  number  of  members  is  limited 
to  1500.    ^itrance  fee,  261. 58, ;  annual  subscription,  8^  Sa. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  way,  and  not  hi  from  the  Conservative,  is  Arthur's 
Club-house,  which,  together  with  the  club  itself,  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from 
Arthur^s  chocolate-house  (originally  White's),  which  stood  on  the  same  site. 
The  present  building  was  erected  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  by 
Thomas  Hopper,  architect,  at  which  time  it  passed  for  more  than  average  ar- 
chitectural design  (see  p.  804),  although  it  now  attracts  less  notice ;  so  greatly 
have  we  added  to  this  class  of  Club  Architecture.  This  club  is  limited  to  600 
members,  the  payment  of  entrance  fee  is  21/.,  and  10/.  10«.  annual  subscription. 

Hij^er  up,  on  the  same  side  of  St.  James's-street,  a  few  doors  from  Picca- 
dilly, is  what  was  formerly  CroctforiTs  — a  place  of  most  unenviable  celebrity 
as  an  aristocratic  gambling-house,  whose  ivalls — if  walls  could  speak — would 
be  able  to  disclose  not  a  few  transactions  of  very  nefarious  character,  and  that 
would  go  &r  towards  accountiug  for  the  rapidity  with  which  the  needy  often 
rise  to  affluence  and  insolence,  and  the  wealthy  sink  down  into  all  the  obscurity 
of  neceasitousness.  In  1844,  Crockford  departed  from  his  terrestrial  domicile  in 
St  James's-street ;  and  it  says  something  for  improved  public  morality,  Uiat 
on  his  death,  the  establishment  was  broken  up,  and  the  house  remained  unoc- 
cupied until  May,  1849,  when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Military, 
Naval,  and  County  Service  Club.  With  regard  to  the  building  itself,  it  was 
erected  by  Benjamin  and  Philip  Wyatt,  about  the  same  time  as  York  House 
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(now  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland),  of  which  they  were  also  the 
architects,  and  it  plainly  enough  shows  itself  to  be  of  their  school.  The 
design  of  the  exterior  is  meagre  enough,  consisting  of  merely  "  four  slices 
of  pilaster/'  with  four  triple  windows  below,  with  a  similar  doorway,  and 
five  others  above.  Yet,  although  both  tiers  are  included  within  the  order, 
the  upper  openings  alone  have  dressings,  the  others  being  left  quite  bare ; 
which  is  so  great  and  obvious  an  inconsistency,  that  it  would  have  been  well 
worth  while  to  correct  it  when  the  firont  was  renovated,  and  the  house  put 
into  repair  for  its  present  occupiers.  In  spite  of  such  offensive  parsimony, 
when  first  erected  even  the  exterior  was  lauded,  more  good-naturedly  than 
judiciously,  and  the  vocabulary  of  criticism  was  ransacked  for  the  most  ful- 
some epithets  of  admiration,  on  account  of  the  superlative  magnificence  of  the 
interior,  the  principal  apartments  being  fitted  up  and  furnished  in  the  Louia 
Quatorze  &shion,  which  was  at  that  time  rather  a  novelty,  it  having  been  very 
deservedly  exploded,  as  being  no  better  than  expensive  whimsicality  and 
ugliness. 

The  Oriental  Club-house,  at  the  north-west  angle  of  Hanover-square,  waa 
erected  in  1827-8,  by  the  same  architects,  but  does  not  say  much  for  their 
taste.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  distinguishes  itself  plainly 
enough  from  the  other  houses,  and  expresses  its  purpose  by  the  usual  club- 
house characteristic  of  only  one  tier  of  windows  above  the  ground  floor.  The 
interior  has  lately  received  some  fresh  embellishment,  some  of  the  rooms  and 
ceilings  having  been  decorated  in  a  superior  style,  by  Collman.  This  club 
was  founded  in  1824,  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and,  as  its  name  indicates,  conaista 
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of  gentlemen  who  hxve  resided  or  travelled  in  the  East,  or  who  are  officially 
connected  with  our  Eastern  possesslonsy  and  their  administration.  The 
nomber  of  members  is  limited  to  800>  and  the  annual  subscription  is  eight 
guineas. 

Of  the  other  club-houses  at  the  West-end,  none  are  at  all  remarkable  for 
external  appearance,  scarcely  one  of  them  having  been  originally  built  for  the 
purpose  to  which  they  are  now  applied.  We  will  mention  the  Alfred  in 
Albemarle  Street,  established  in  1808;  limited  number  of  members,  600; 
entrance  payment,  82.  Ss..  and  annual  subscription,  82.  Ss,  Boodle's,  in  Bt, 
James's  Street,  celebrated  as  one  of  the  early  clubs;  Gibbon,  the  historian, 
was  a  frequenter.  Brooks's  Club,  in  St.  James's  Street,  is  the  great  Whig 
Club ;  some  of  the  most  distinguished  political  characters  have  held  theiir 
meetings  here.  The  number  of  membeis  is  restricted  to  57j5 ;  entrance  fe^ 
9L  98. ;  and  annual  subscription,  112.  lU.  The  Erectheum,  in  St.  James'« 
Square,  celebrated  for  good  dinnere.  Junior  United  Service,  Charles  Street, 
St.  James's  Square,  built  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke.  The  Parthenon,  16,  Begent'^ 
Street  members  limited  to  700 ;  entrance  fee,  212. ;  annual  subscription,  72. 78, 
White  s,  also  a  celebrated  club  in  St.  James's  Street,  established  as  early  i» 
1698,  the  number  of  members  limited  to  550.  The  Wyndham  Club,  in 
St.  James's  Square;  entrance  fee,  262.  Ss.;  annual  subscription,  82.  More 
east  there  i^,  in  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  the  Garrick  Club,  establlBhisd 
in  1831,  chiefly  for  members  of  the  theatrical  profession ;  and  the  Gresham 
Glnb,  King  William  Street,  near  the  Mansion  House.  The  City  of  London 
Club-house^  near  the  Excise  Office,  in  Old  Broad  Street,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  South  Sea^house,  was  built  by  Mr.  Hardwick,  1882-3,  and  its  fafade  is  a 
Palladfan  composition,  showing  a  Doric  order  of  seven  intercolumns,  with 
as  many  pedimented  windows,  over  a  ground-floor,  which  last  has  also 
windows  with  dressings,  placed  not  within  arcades,  but  between  rusticated 
piers,  the  rustication,  however,  being  of  that  very  spurious  and  un-Palladian 
kind,  which  exhibits  merely  horizontal  channels.  The  dimensions  of  the 
front  are  98  ft.  in  length,  by  53  in  height.  On  the  ground-floor  the 
principal  apartments  are,  two  dining-rooms,  about  25  ft.  square  each,  and 
15  high;  and  a  coffee-room,  60  by  30  and  80  high,  which  is  situated  in  the 
rear  of  the  building,  with  ite  windows  opening  upon  a  terrace  towards  Foun- 
tain'B^WTt  On  the  principal-floor  are  two  drawing-rooms  communicating 
with  folding-doors,  and  thereby  forming  what  is  equal  to  a  single  apartment 
90  ft  by  25,  and  18  high.  The  subscription  entrance  is  262. 68,,  and  the  annual 
subscription  ^  6«. 
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CHURCHES. 
Wb  shall  find  it  convenient  to  divide  them  into,  I.  Monastic ;  II. 
Palatial;  III.  Gothic  Parish  Churches;  IV.  Those  rebuilt  by  Wren  ; 
V.  By  later  architects;  VI.  Built  for  new  parishes  and  districts 
formed  by  Queen  Anne's  Commissioners,  or  without  assistance ;  and 
VII.  By,  or  with  the  assistance  of,  the  present  Commission. 

Before  the  Reformation,  the  City  of  London  had  become 
little  else  than  one  dense  mass  of  churches  and  monastic  esta^ 
blishments.  These  buildings  occupied  two-thirds  of  the  area 
within  the  walls,  and  were  not  much  less  abundant  in  the  suburbs ; 
80  that,  if  we  add  to  this  the  space  occupied  by  the  town  residences 
of  cUl  the  bishops,  and  most  of  the  abbots  in  England  (the  former 
having  large  gardens  and  meriting  the  appellation  of  palaces),  it  is 
really  difficult  to  imagine  where  the  dwellings  of  the  laity  could  find 
standing  room*  The  final  result  of  this  state  of  things  was  disas- 
trous to  the  architectural  wealth  of  the  capital,  as  the  abundance  of 
parish  churches  led  to  the  destruction  of  nearly  all  the  conventual 
and  collegiate  ones,  instead  of  their  being  appropriated  (as  in  other 
parts  of  England)  to  parochial  use.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  though 
all  churches  prior  to  the  Reformation  are  worthy  of  careful  inspec- 
tion by  the  admirers  of  architecture,  only  those  once  attached  to 
monasteries  can  in  general  be  called  complete,  original,  or  admirable 
as  a  whole ;  the  parish  churches,  with  few  exceptions,  bearing  the 
decided  character  of  second-hand  art,  if  not  of  apish  imitation ;  and 
to  judge  from  the  few  such  buildings  that  escaped  the  fire,  and  are 
still  standing  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city,  as  well  as  from 
old  views  of  the  others,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ninety-eight 
destroyed  in  that  catastrophe  could  have  been  any  great  artistic  loss. 
It  was  far  otherwise  with  the  conventual  churches,  of  which  the 
avarice  of  Henry  VIII.  left  us,  in  the  whole  metropolis,  only  four 
entire,  and  a  few  fragments.  These,  though  all  escaping  the  fire, 
have  partly  fallen  a  prey  to  recent  Vandalism ;  but  all  that  remains  of 
them  will  be  examined  by  every  admirer  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true. 

I.  Conventiual  and  GoUegiate  Churches  l^  standing,  wholly  or  in  paxi. 

L  St.  Bartholomew,  Smlthfleld  (only  portioiu) :  temo.  Henry  I.  to  Jcdin. 

%.  The  Temple  Church  (entire) :  ump,  Henry  II.  end  Henry  UL 

3.  St.  Mary  Overy,  now  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark  (left  entire,  but  the  nave  destroyed  In  1840) : 

«mip.  Henry  III.  chiefly. 
4u  Weitinlnster  Abber  (entire) :  ftmp.  Henry  IIL  to  Bdwaid  IV. 

ff.  St.  Stephen's  Collegiate  Ctupel  (destroyed,  except  the  erypt,  in  1836) :  fsiiv*  Edward  L 
S.  Church  of  the  Austm  Friars,  now  Dutch  Church,  Broad  Stieet  (the  nave  only,  since  much 

remodeUed) :  ««iiif».  Edward  III. 
7.  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  (entire).- 
&  St.  Katherine's,  near  the  Tower  (since  destroyed  to  make  the  Docks  i  monuments  removed 

to  St.  Katherine^s.  Rmnt's  Park) :  temp,  Henry  VII.  chiefly, 
a  Church  of  the  Knights  HospilaUen,  Clerkenweil  (destroyed,  except  the  east  window) :  t&mp. 

Henry  VIL  aniTviII. 

For  further  accounts  of  these  (except  the  two  last),  see  ^*  Archi- 
tecture "  (pp.  181-172). 

II.  Private  or  PalaticU  Chapels  l^from  hrfore  the  Rrformation, 

1.  St  John's,  in  the  White  Tower  (enUre) :  tamp.  William  the  Conqueror. 
8.  Chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace  (the  walls  only) :  temp.  Henry  III. 

3.  Chapel  of  Ely  Palace,  Holbocn  (waUs  only) :  temp.  Edward  II.  and  III. 

4.  Chapel  of  Savoy  Palace,  Stnuid  (walls  only) :  temp.  Henry  VIL 
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5.  Chspel  in  St  Stephen'^  CMatar.  Wettntntter  Pftlaoe  (entin) :  temp.  Henry  TIIL 
&  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James*!  Palaee  (much  remodelled)  t  temp.  Henry  VHI. 

Except  the  fourth  and  last,  which  are  not  remarkable,  these  will 
also  be  found  described  in  ^*  Architecture"  (pp.  127-140). 

III.  Parisk  Ckurdiea  that  eacaped  the  Fire,  and  remain  wholly  or  in  parL 

I.  St.  Panerai.  Somers  Town  (Norman;  nearly  all  remodelled  in  1848). 

5.  St.  Ethelburn**,  Biahopigate  Street  fiome  early  Gothic  ftagments). 

3.  St.  Margaret%  WeMminater  (remodttled,  except  the  pillan  and  arches). 

4.  SL  Bartoolomew's  the  Less,  in  the  Hospital  (rebuilt,  except  one  arch). 
Bw  St.  Sepulchre,  Newgate  (the  porch  only). 

6.  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate  (some  external  ftagments). 

7.  AUhallows.  Bsirkinff,  near  the  Tower  (nearly  entire). 

&  St  OUtc,  Hart  Street  near  the  above  (much  remodaUed  hy  Wren). 
9.  St  Helen's,  Bishopsgate. 

10.  St  Peter's,  In  the  Tower  (externally  remodelled). 

11.  St  Mary's.  Lambeth. 

12.  St.  Andrews  Underahaft.  LeadenhaU  Street 
1&  St  Catherine  Cree,  l^wienhall  Street 

Except  the  first  three,  these  all  belonff  to  the  very  latest 
period  of  Oothicesque  building,  and  contain  little  worth  notice  but 
the  monuments. 

IV.  Parisk  Chttrchea  burnt,  and  rehmU  hy  Wren, 

Within  the  walls  of  London,  before  the  fire,  the  average  extent  of 
a  parish  was  about  three  acres*  Only  about  half  the  destroyed 
churches,  therefore,  were  rebuilt,  and  almost  every  one  now  serves  for 
two  united  parishes.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  stand  so  tliick  as 
to  distinguish  the  original  city,  at  a  distance,  by  its  dense  crowd 
of  steeples,  and  to  mark  its  precise  limits  by  their  sudden  cessation 
and  violent  contrast  with  the  remaining  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
where  the  ugly  modem  imitations  break  the  horizon  only  at  wide 
intervals.  A  laige  public  building,  such  as  the  Bank  or  Exchange, 
cannot  be  erected,  in  the  city  proper,  without  clearing  off  two  or 
three  charches ;  and  new  streets  can  hardly  be  planned  so  as  to  avoid 
them.  Their  superabundance  and  the  extreme  smallness  of  their 
congregations  arise  from  the  fact,  that  the  city,  when  they  were 
boih,  contained  six  times  its  present  population.  From  a  city  of 
convents  it  had  become,  in  Wren's  time,  one  of  lodging-houses ; 
from  which  it  has  since  passed  into  one  of  warehouses.  From  a 
dwelling  it  has  become  a  mart,  crowded  indeed,  in  the  day,  but  de- 
populated by  night  and  on  Sundays.  Boxes,  bales,  and  barrels  have 
driven  out  their  owners  into  the  suburbs,  and  unfortunately  they 
cannot  carry  their  churches  with  them. 

We  have  arranged  the  following  list  of  Wren's  churches  (all  of 
which  will  repay  inspection),  together  with  the  old  ones  worth  seeing, 
in  such  an  onder  that  they  may  all  be  conveniently  visited,  in  three 
circuits,  without  unnecessary  waste  of  steps.  The  visitor  in  each 
case  is  supposed  to  enter  the  city  from  the  west. 

I. — South  Walk,  starting  from  the  Temple  Church,  Tudor 
Street  Earl  Street  St  Anne's  Hill.  1.  St.  Andrews  hy  the  Wardrobe, 
a  very  pkin  work.  Back  to  Thames  Street  2.  St.  Benedict's  (com- 
monly Benets\  PaUts  Wharf,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  Wren's 
exteriors  of  the  most  unpretending  class.  Peter's  Hill.  Old  Fish  Street 
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3.  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  Old  Fish  Street.  4.  St.  Nicholas,  Old  Fish 
Street  Hill.  Thames  Street.  5.  St.  Mary  Somerset ^  or  Somer'e-hyfhe. 
Thames  Street.  6.  St.  Michael^  Queenhitke.  The  fine  carving  ahout  this 
church  is  hy  Grinling  Gihbons.  Thames  Street.  Gariick  Hill.  7.  St. 
JameSy  Garlickhithey  having  one  of  the  finest  of  Wren's  campaniles 
of  the  tower  class.  Maiden  Lane.  8.  St.  Michael  BoyaL,  or  St 
Michael,  College  Hill,  another  fine  helfry  of  the  same  class.  The 
predecessor  of  this  building  was  founded  as  a  collegiate  church  by 
the  executors  of  the  famous  Lord  Mayor  Whittington,  who  was 
buried  here.      College   Street.      Dowgate  Hill.      Thames  Street 

9.  ARhallowe  the  Great.  The  carved  oak  screen  in  this  church  was 
presented^  it  is  said,  by  some  Hamburgh  merchants.     Thames  Street. 

10.  St.  Magnus^  having  a  fine  and  unique  steeple,  which,  it  was  feared, 
would  have  to  be  sacrificed  when  the  street  (Fish  Street  Hill,  which 
^as  the  approach  to  Old  London  Bridge)  was  necessarily  widetied  ; 
but  Wren  had  foreseen  the  necessity,  and  so  constructed  the  ground 
story  that  its  sides  could '  be  easily  opened,  as  we  now  see  them, 
to  admit  the  foot-way  through  it  In  this  church  are  the  remains 
of  Miles  Coverdale,  the  first  translator  of  a  complete  English  Bihle ; 
removed  from  a  church  that  was  destroyed  to  erect  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, and  brought  here  to  the  parish  of  which  he  was  once  rector; 
King  William  Street.  ll.St.  Clements  (near  the  bottom  of  Clement's 
Lane).  Cannon  Street  Abchurch  Lane.  12.  St.  Mary  Ahchurch  or 
C^church,  which  contains  some  excellent  carving  by  Gibbons,  and 
some  paintings  by  Sir  James  Thomhill.  Back  to  Cannon  Street.  13.  St 
Swithins  *,  containing  in  its  south  front  the  celebrated  '*  London 
Stone,"  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  milliary.  It  is  a  large  mass 
nearly  buried,  the  ground  here  having  accumulated  from  1 5  to  20  feet; 
At  which  depth  mosaic  pavements  and  other  Roman  remains  are  con- 
stantly found.  Cannon  Street  Walbrook.  l^.  St.  Stephen  s^Walbrook^ 
the  most  celebrated  and  beautiful  of  Wren's  churches  (see  pp.  192, 193), 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  interior,  but  the  exterior  also  would  be  elegant 
if  exposed,  and  the  belfry  is  very  noticeable.  Back  to  Cannon  Street 
Budge  Row.  15.  St.  Anthonys  (corruptly  Antholins\  a  church  inr 
geniously  fitted  to  an  irregular  site,  and  having  a  very  elegantly- 
planned  interior.  Watling  Street.  1 6.  St.  Mary's  the  Elder^  or  Alder- 
mdry  Vhurch.  This  is  a  restoration  by  Wren  of  the  former  church, 
which  was  built  by  a  citizen  named  Keble,  who  died  in  1518.  A 
Mrs.  Rogers  left  5000^  towards  the  present  building,  on  the  con- 
dition of  its  being  a  copy  of  the  old,  which  it  very  probably  is  in  all 
except  mere  details  and  the  omission  of  buttresses.  We  suspect, 
however,  that  Eehle's  church  had  them,  and  a  real  instead  of  a  sham 
vaulting,  as  at  the  nearly  contemporary  churches  of  Bath  Abbey, 
and  RedcliflT,  Bristol.  Basing  Lane.  Bread  Street  17*  St.  Mildred, 
Bread  Street^  having  one  of  the  neatest  of  Wren's  plain  towers,  a 

*  St  Swfthin,  tuTtOy  remeinbeKd  now  but  u  "clerk  of  the  weather-offlce,**  nw  a  pioue 
bishop  of  WfatchestcTf  and  tutor  of  no  len  a  scholar  than  the  great  King  Alfired. 
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fine  interior,  and  some  good  wood-carving.  Back  along  Bread  Street 
to  WatliDg  Street.  18.  AUhallowsy  Brewd  Street^  outside  which  is  an 
inscription  to  the  memory  of  Milton,  who  was  horn  in  this  parish.  Fri- 
day Street.  19.  iS/.ifa«Ae»'«.  Back  to Watling Street.  2(). St,  Austins 
(or  Augustine's)  named  after  the  famous  missionary  (as  a  church  at 
the  other  end  of  Old  St.  Paul's  was  named  after  his  master  St.  Gregory). 
The  steeple  is  admirahly  adapted  to  contrast  with  and  give  distance 
to  the  grand  dome  of  the  cathedral  seen  hehind  it.  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  Ludgate  Street.  21.  St, Martins^  Ludgate,  The  steeple 
is  evidently  designed  with  the  same  end  as  the  last,  and  greatly  en- 
hances the  view  of  St.  Paul's  from  Fleet  Street.  The  interior  is 
also  well  worthy  of  notice.  Ludgate  Hill.  Fleet  Street.  22.  St,  Brides 
(or  Bridget's).  The  interior  is  equally  excellent  in  its  kind  with  the 
celehrated  steeple,  and  the  east  window  is  a  fine  specimen  of  modern 
glass-painting.  Fleet  Street.  Temple  Bar.  23.  St.  Clement  DaneSy 
which  derives  its  name^  according  to  some,  from  heing  the  hurial  place 
of  Harold.  Various  other  reasons  are  given.  The  fire  extended  no 
further  west  than  the  Temple  Church,  which  had  a  most  narrow 
escape.  St.  Clement's,  therefore,  was  not  hurnt,  hut  age  and  decay 
led  to  its  reconstruction  in  1680,  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren  gave  his 
services  gratuitously.  An  uncommon  numher  of  distinguished  per- 
sons are  huried  here. 

II. — East  Walk,  starting  from  the  Bank.  1.  St.  Mary  Woolnothy 
by  Wren's  pupil,  Hawkesmoor,  is  a  building  of  great  merit  both 
externally  and  internally  (see  p.  198),  and  contains  much  handsome 
wood-carving.  Lombard  Street.  2.  St  Edmunds^  named  after  the 
Saxon  king  "and  martyr."  Its  front  is  well  adapted  to  the  situation 
opposite  a  narrow  street.  3.  AUhaUows^  Lombard  Street,  4.  St.  Benet 
(or  Benedict)  Gracechurch^  properly  Grasschurch,  "of  the  Herb 
Market  there  kept."  It  is  curiously  planned,  like  many  other  of 
Wren's  churches,  to  fill  every  inch  of  an  irregular  site.  Gracechurch 
Street.  Eastcheap.  Botolph  Lane.  5.  St.  George* s^  Botolph  Lane, 
George  Lane.  6.  St.  MarycU  Hilly  which  has  been  rebuilt  since  Wren's 
time,  and  retains  only  the  east  end  as  designed  by  him.  Within  is 
some  fine  recent  wood-carving  by  Mr.  Rogers.  St.  Mary's  Hill. 
7.  St.  Margaret  Pattens^  named,  like  many  of  the  city  churches,  after 
articles  once  sold  in  their  vicinity.  It  contains  some  fine  car\'ing. 
Idol  Lane.  8.  St,  Dunstans  in  the  East.  Only  the  tower  of  this 
church  is  by  Wren.  The  remainder  was  rebuilt  in  1817,  in  a  more 
Gothic  style  as  regards  details,  but  lower,  and  with  inferior  propor- 
tions. Up  St.  Dimstan's  Hill.  Great  Tower  Street.  9.  Allhallows 
Barking^  the  most  complete  mediaeval  parish  church  remaining  in 
London.  It  was  formerly  dependent  on  the  Convent  of  Barking  in 
Essex.  The  pillars  and  arcades  are  of  two  different  periods,  those 
towards  the  west  apparently  early  Gothic,  but  devoid  of  elegance. 
The  eastern  front  and  outer  walls  are  not  earlier  than  Richard  III., 
who  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  the  church,  and  attached  to  it  a  college 
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of  priests.  The  east  window  has  been  called  in  the  jargon  of  cer- 
tain architectural  antiquaries  ^^  late  Decorated/'  which  term  (it  is 
necessary  for  most  readers  to  be  informed)  does  not  refer  to  the  de- 
coration, but  simply  to  the  date;  ^^ decorated"  being  a  technical 
term  for  all  buildings  (no  matter  how  plain)  erected  in  the  age  of 
the  first  three  Edwards.  But  this  window  (notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  vertical  mullions  in  the  head)  will,  we  think,  be  referred 
by  any  careful  observer  of  such  works  to  no  earlier  date  than 
Henry  VII.  The  church  contains  some  brass  monumental  tablets, 
but  not  elegant,  being  no  older  than  the  sixteenth  century.  Seeth- 
ing Lane.  10.  St  Otave'Hi  Hart  Street j  another  church  that  escaped 
the  fire,  but  has  been  much  patched  by  Wren.  Crutched  Friars. 
Mark  Lane.  11.  AUhaUovcs  Staining,  This  also  escaped  the  fire,  but 
falling  to  ruin  a  few  years  later,  was  rebuilt,  except  the  tower. 
Billiter  Street  12.  St,  Catherine  Cree  Church  (a  corruption  of  Christ 
Church),  so  called  because  it  stood  within  the  precincts  of  the  great 
monastery  of  Christ-Church  or  Trinity,  Aldgate.  This  very  early 
Protestant  Church  is  a  specimen  of  "  King  James's  Gothic,"  attri- 
buted by  some  to  Inigo  Jones.  It  was  Laud's  pompous  consecration 
of  this  building  that  formed  a  chief  ground  of  accusation  against 
him.  Leadenhall  Street.  \^.  Su  Andrew's  Underahaft^iJvoxsi^M^y' 
pole  that  overtopped  the  former  church,  and  was  destroyed  by  the 
Puritans  as  "  an  Idol.")  This  very  complete  Tudor  church  dates 
from  1532.  There  are  some  curious  monuments,  the  best  and  most 
interesting  being  that  of  Stow  the  historian  of  London.  Lime 
Street,  to  Fenchurch  Street.  14.  St,  Denys  (or  Dionysius)^  called  Bctck 
Churchy  from  its  position  behind  some  houses,  one  of  tlie  poorest  of 
Wren's  works.  Fenchurch  Street.  Gracechurch  Street.  15./Sf.P«fer*«, 
Comhill^  one  of  his  best,  especially  the  interior.  It  is  the  only 
church  in  London,  besides  All  hallows  in  Thames  Street  (see  above), 
that  has  a  screen  between  the  body  and  the  chancel.  This  was  put 
up  by  Bishop  Beveridge,  when  rector  here.  Comhill.  16.  St.  Michaere^ 
Cornkilly  remarkable  for  being  about  the  best  of  Wren's  imitations 
of  the  Gothic,  especially  in  its  tower,  which  is  by  no  means  similar 
to  the  old  one  (date  1421),  of  which  a  drawing  is  extant,  but  is 
much  more  artistic  and  original.  Comhill.  Mansion  House  Street. 
17.  St.  Mildred's  in  the  Potdtry. 

III. — North  WALK,startingfromHolbom.  1 .  St.  Andrew  s^HcUwm. 
This  (like  St.  Clement  Danes)  was  just  too  far  west  to  be  touched 
by  the  fire,  but  was  yet  found  to  require  being  rebuilt  by  Wren, 
It  has  nothing  remarkable  but  a  powerful  organ,  and  a  good  modem 
glass-painting  in  the  east  window,  by  Price.  Skinner  Street.  2.  St. 
Sepulchre^  which  (like  St.  Bride's),  though  outside  the  city  walls,  did 
not  escape  the  fire,  except  its  tower  and  porch.  The  latter  is 
gravely  said,  in  a  work  of  the  present  century,  to  have  had  its  outside 
*' handsomely  modemised"  (!)  Such  is  ihe  power  of  fashion.  The 
inside^  we  must  infer,  was  thought  unhandsomely  antiquated.     The 
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remodelling  of  the  tower  and  rebuilding  of  the  rest  are  evidently 
too  barbarous  to  be  attribated  to  Wren,  and  there  is  said  to  be  a  print 
as  late  as  1736,  representing  the  old  Gothic  church.  Newgate 
Street  Christchurch  Passage.  3.  Chri$t  Chwrch,  This  is  one  of  the 
very  finest  of  Wren's  works,  whether  we  regard  the  steeple  or  the 
interior.  The  former,  indeed,  has  been  shorn  of  its  graceful  outline 
and  all  its  picturesaueness  by  the  removal  of  a  few  vases ;  and  the 
latter  is  painfully  disfigured  by  some  savage's  chequer- work  of  co- 
loured glass,  but  not  by  the  galleries,  though  they  accommodate  the 
whole  900  scholars  of  Christ's  Hospital.  How  dififerent  from  the 
wretched  patchwork  and  hideous  deformity  found  necessary  in  recent 
churches,  whenever  they  are  required  to  provide  gallery  room  for  a 
tithe  of  that  number !  Back  to  Newgate  Street.  Ch^apside.  Foster 
Lane.  4.  SU  Vedcu:ts^  another  fine  and  original  steeple.  Back  to 
Cheapside.  5.  St  Mary  le  Bow^  or  Bow  Church,  where  the  most 
splendid  of  all  Wren's  steeple  compositions  appropriately  contains 
the  finest  and  most  celebrated  bells  in  London,  and  graces  a  build- 
ing which,  as  Stow  says,  ^'  for  divers  accidents  happening  there,  hath 
been  made  more  famous  than  any  other  parish  .church  of  the  whole 
city  or  suburbs."  The  name  is  derived  from  the  arches  of  the 
original  structure,  or  of  its  cr3rpt,  which  still  exist,  though  so  buried 
under  the  dust  of  nearly  eight  centuries  as  to  form  only  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  fabric.  The  Court  of  Arches  also  took  its  name 
from  this  apartment,  which  is  now  a  pestiferous  catacomb.  It  dates 
from  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  was  the  first  arched  or 
vaulted  structure  in  London  (by  no  means  the  first  in  England)  ^^ 
Such  has  been  the  accumulation  that  the  deep  foundations  of  tibe  belfry 
(one  of  the  most  substantial,  as  well  as  beautiful,  in  existence)  stand 
on  the  pavement  of  a  Roman  road,  the  northern  limit,  as  Wren 
thought,  of  the  city  walled  by  Theodosiusf.  Cheapside.  King 
Street.  6.  8l  Lawrence^  which  has  the  richest  exterior  among 
Wren*s  churches,  and  was  the  most  expensive  of  them,  costing 
ll,870i.  The  interior  contains  some  fine  wood-carving,  and  being 
lined  with  a  Corinthian  order  on  a  large  scale,  is  still  perhaps  the 
most  imposing  one  he  has  left,  though  sadly  mutilated  by  the  loss  of 
tbe  north  aisle  (which  is  inclosed  and  appropriated  to  some  other 
purpose),  and  the  erection  of  an  ugly  gallery  to  supply  part  of  the 
room  thus  lost.  The  plan  of  this  building  is  said  to  represent  the 
gridiron,  but  we  cannot  trace  the  resemblance.   Gresham  Street  Old 

^  *  Stnttford-le-Bow  was  fimilarly  named  after  the  bridge  leading  acroca  the  Lea  into  Essex, 
built  in  die  time  of  Henrv  I. 

1  The  former  '*Bow  Bell"  was  famous  for  releasing  the  London  apprentices  at  9 o'clock. 
**  This  Bell,"  says  Stow, "  heinc  usually  rung  somewhat  late,  as  seemed  to  the  voung  men. 
prentioes,  and  otners  In  Cheap,  they  made  and  set  up  a  rhyme  against  the  clerk  as  foUoweth :— - 

*  Clerke  of  the  Bow  BeU.  with  the  yellow  lockes. 
For  thy  late  ringing  thy  head  shall  hare  knocks.* 

^^^wreunto  the  clerk  replying,  wrote:— 

•  Children  of  Cheape,  hold  you  all  still. 

For  you  shall  have  the  Bow  Bell  rung  at  your  wilL*  " 
The  term  Cockney  (native  of  Cocalgne,  or  the  land  of  gastronomy,  a  name  andently  earned 
by  tbe  dty  of  London)  is  iupposed  to  apply  only  to  those  bom  within  the  sound  of  Bow  BelL 
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Jewry.  7.  St  Olave's^  Jeicry^  one  of  the  smftllest  and  poorest  of 
Wren's  erections,  and  we  believe  almost  the  only  one  with  a  ceiling 
entirely  flat.  The  variety  of  forms  he  gave  to  this  most  important 
part  redeemed  even  the  humblest  of  his  other  works  from  absolute 
meanness.  Back  to  Gresham  Street.  Lothbury.  8.  St.  Margarets, 
Lotkhury^  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  carved  font  by  Grinling  Gibbons, 
with  allegorical  figures  on  the  cover,  and  three  Scripture  pieces 
below.  Back  to  Gresham  Street.  Coleman  Street.  9.  *SU  Stephen  9^ 
Coleman  Street.  Back  to  Gresham  Street.  Basinghall  Street.  10.5/. 
Michael's^  Basinghall  (corruptly  Bassishaw),  densely  surrounded, 
and  the  only  building  of  Wren's  that  shows  a  decided  deficiency  of 
foundation.  St Michael'sCourt.  Aldermanbury.  \\, St. Mary's^ Alder- 
manbury.  Love  Lane.  12.  St.  Albans^  apparently  a  restoration  of  the 
former  church,  which  was  either  rebuilt  or  repaired  by  Inigo  Jones 
in  1632.  If  not  a  restoration  it  must  be  considered  the  best  speci- 
men of  Wren's  Gothic.  Wood  Street  (southward)  to  13.  St.  MichaeTe^ 
Wood  Street  Huggin  Lane.  Gresham  Street  14.  St  Anne  and  A^neSy 
north  of  the  Post  Office,  a  square  interior,  similar  to  St.  Martin's, 
Ludgate,  and  originally  very  symmetrical.  Aldersgate  Street.  Little 
Britain.  Duke  Street.  15.  St.  Bartholomew's  the  Great^  a  remnant 
of  Rahere's  Priory  church  (see  "  Architecture,"  pp.  131-135). 

Of  the  more  remarkable  of  Wren  s  churches  it  is  observable  that 
St.  Mary  le  Bow,  St.  Lawrence,  and  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  were 
among  the  first  designed ;— St.  Vedast's,  St.  Bride's,  Christ  Church, 
and  St.  Magnus,  among  the  last  The  erection  of  the  churches  ex- 
tended from  1668  to  1705,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  were 
commenced  later  than  1680. 

All  Wren  s  churches,  fifty  in  number,  replaced  old  ones,  except  St 
James  s,  Westminster,  which  was  a  new  parish  taken  out  of  St. 
Martins,  which  had  itself,  in  Henry  VIII.'s  time,  been  taken 
out  of  bt.  Margaret's,  and  was  yet  to  be  the  parent  of  several, 
r^!l  /?f'  ^^l  '^®  "^^^'^  ^"fe'^"*^  ^'^y-  Except  this,  and  St, 
♦k! T!LV  ^''^*'  *^^>'  *^®  *'^  ^*^^"  ^^«  c»ty  as  now  defined,  and  Tvith 
wer/!l^  ^v'''lP''^^1^^  ^*-  Andrew's,  Holbom,  and  St.  Bride's, 
W^  no  J'i^'"  ^  "^5"'  .^^  ^^^  ""'^y  P^^P^^-  Six  of  Wren's  churches 
for  the  Ilnr^P*^?^?  V"-  ir^''  cUtopher's  le  Stocks  (destroyed 
Exchanr^irM- 1''^'*^^^^^  ^'^  Bartholomew's  (for  tliat  of  the 
Wmiam^^^^^^^^^  ^^^K^"^  ^^"^(^°^  *^«  <^l^*""g  of  King 

Eslt  re^^nt^^    ''''\f''  ^^'y  ^^  "i"  and  St.  Dunstan'8  in  the 
iiast  (except  us  tower)  have  been  rebuilt  on  new  designs. 

V.  Churches  that  escaped  the  Fire,  but  have  been  rebuilt  since. 

the^":2rd':f^^^^^^^^^^  t-^-  tr r^^.^^^^^ «^^^  «^-^^-«- 

escaped,  but  were!  Shf  W  ^^^^^^^^  &J^^  its  northern  bounXv 

ness  and  parsimony  of  iouX  ''^"^l'  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^' 

/or  mougnt.     These  are,  begmning  from  the  east. 
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-^t  Botoli^'B,  Aldgate ;  St  James's,  Duke's  Place,  Aldgate ;  St. 
Botolph's,  Bisbopsgate;  Allhallows,  London  Wall;  St  Alphage, 
London  Wall ;  St.  Giles's,  Cripp]egate  (partly  burnt  and  patched  up ) ; 
St  Botolph's,  Aldersgate;  St  Bartholomew's  the  Great,  and  the 
Leas;  St  Sepulchre's;  and  St  Dnnstan's,  Fleet  Street  (rebuilt  in 
handsome  modem  Gothic  in  1831-3).  Four  churches  also  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  were  so  little  injured  as  to  admit  of  patching,  viz. : 
Sl  Catherine  Coleman,  Fenchurch  Street ;  St.  Mary's  Woolnoth ; 
St.  Peter  le  Poor,  Broad  Street;  and  St.  Martin  Outwich,  at  the 
junction  of  Threadneedle  and  Bisbopsgate  Streets.  The  second  of 
these  Hawkesmoor  replaced  in  1716,  by  a  beautiful  erection 
already  mentioned  with  those  of  Wren,  as  one  of  the  admiranda. 
The  others  have  been  rebuilt  by  later  artists,  and  contain  nothing 
remarkable.  The  following  are  the  churches  rebuilt  since  Wren's 
time  throughout  the  metropolis.  Those  marked  Conv.,  replace  con- 
ventual churches ;  and  those  with  an  asterisk  will  repay  inspection 
&s  architectural  works. 

Old  St.  LuWt,  ClMlMiL    Chiefly  ia  the  ]7tb  I  St  If vy'**  UlmctoB.    175M.    L.  Dowhioiii. 
enuurr.  i  Alttullowi,  Lonukm  Wall    17S9.    Duoe  Jun. 

8t)laTylU8(blm's,Benn<nMlM7.  (Omm)  1680.  ;  SL  Mary's,  WhitechapeL 

SL  Margaret**,  Weitmiiuter.     ISBS,  and  at  ,  St.  Mary'f ,  Kendogtoo. 
nriow  later  datce.  ,  St.  Mary's,  BatterMa.    1776L 

St.  Giles's.  Cripplcgate.    At  variout  timet.  ""   '  — ^  ^  '      * * 

SL  Thomas's,  Sottthwark.    1708. 

SL  Mary's,  Rotherhithe.    1714-15. 

*St.  Mary's  Woolzioth,  City.  1716.  By  Hawkes- 
moor. 

*Christ  Church,  Spltalflelds.  (Cbnv.)  Hawkes- 
moor. 

SL  John's,  ClerkenweU.    {Conv.)    1783. 

*SL  Martin's,  TraCidgar  ^uare,  Westminster. 
I73I-C   Gibbe. 

SL  James's.  Duke's  Place.  Aldgate.    17S7. 

*SLBotolph*s,BialiOfiagBte.  ]7sM.  JamcsOold. 

SL  Catherine  Cdcroan,  Fenchureh  Street.  1734.    ,.    _.„ 

St  GiJei's.  Bloomsbury.    1734.    FUtcrolt.  <  *St.  Dunstan's,  Fleet  Street.    1830-33.    Shaw. 

SL  Olave's,  Tooley  Street,  Southwark.    FUt-    St.  Saviour's.  Southwark.   (Omv.)   IMO.    The 
cioft.  nave  only. 

SL  Sepulchre,  Newnate.  j  St.  Margaret's  Chapel  (now  Christ  Church), 

SL  George's.  Southwark.    1733^  Broadway,  Westminster.    1843. 

Christ  Cliurcii»B1ackfHai»  Road,  Surrey.  1737.  '  St.Pancra8\SamersTewn.  (Pseudo-Nonnan.) 

*SL  Leonard's.  Shoreditch.  1740.  Dance,  sen.  t     1848. 

SL  BotolpVs,  AUgate.    1741^.    Danee.sen.     | 

Thus,  out  of  thirty-eight  old  structures  (all  except  four,  anterior 
to  the  Reformation),  some  displaying  the  genuine  splendour  of  the 
monastic  architecture,  and  nearly  all  containing  that  abundance  of 
re6ned  thought  by  which  the  mediseval  builders  endeavoured  to 
glorify  God  with  the  best  of  all  He  had  given  them ;  out  of  all  these, 
only  six  have  been  replaced  by  buildings  with  any  claim  whatever 
to  be  considered  works  of  thought  Shame  would  now  gladly  draw 
a  veil  over  the  rest  of  these  disgraceful  productions.  It  has  been 
>^ell  asked,  who  could  ever  have  anticipated  in  any  previous  stage 
of  church  architecture,  and  especially  of  its  ancient  glory  in  this 
country,  that,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  an  English  church  would 
come  to  mean  four  screens  of  plastered  brick,  covered  by  about  an 
eighth  of  an  acre  of  plastered  laths  ?     To  such   a  pitch  did  the  con- 


st. Alphas^,  London  waiL  1777'  Dance,  Jun. 
St  Bartholomew's,  In  the  HospltaL    (Pieudo- 

Oothic).    I789L    Dance. 
St  Botolph's,  Aldersgate.    1790.    Danoe. 
St  PeteiU  le  Poor,  Broad  Street,  City.    1790b 

J.  Gibson. 
St  Mary's,  Paddington.    1788-9]. 
St.  James's.  ClerkenwdL    <C««iir.)    1788-W. 
St  Paul's.  Covent  Garden  (Jones's  Church). 

17K.    Hardwicke.  sen. 
St  Martin's  Outwich.   Threadneedle  Succt 

1796.    Cockerell.  sen. 
St  Augustine's.  Hackney.    1708. 
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stant  pursuit  of  c^u  objeot  the  direct  reverse  of  art  (viz. — eotmom;^ 
ofthou^\  at  length  reach.  It  is  not  the  economy  of  handiwork  in 
Uieae  buildings  that  offends  us,  for  some  of  the  Norman  churches 
have  nearly  as  little;  and  the  ever-esteemed  St.  Sophia  quite  as 
little  in  proportion  to  its  size.  Still  less  is  it  their  economy  of 
material  (a  quality  distinguishing  the  virorks  of  nature,  and  therefore 
a  beauty  m  temples  to  Uie  Author  of  nati^re).     No,  with  all  their 

{tarsimonv,  these  frail  tottering  erections  have  no  economy  of  scatter, 
or,  as  a  late  architect  calculated,  about  a  fourth  of  what  they  contain 
is  always  useless  burthen,  and  anotl^er  fourth  employed  in  supporting 
that  burthen  i — and  the  san^e  i^qthor  truly  observed,  "  what  a  shame 
is  it  to  man,  to  pile  up  in  a  rude  coarse  cri^y  and  ^n]:^l^dsome 
manner,  the  good  materials  with  which  Providence  has  blessed  him, 
to  mar  them  by  folly  and  ignorance  \yilful  ignorance  in  of^er  tq 
save  thoueht^  and  to  call  such  an  assemblage  of  mal-formation 
a  temple  I '  To  object  to  these  buildii)gs  for  their  fancied  jpiainne4» 
is  a  double  error:  first,  because  plainness  has  no  necessary  connection 
with  ugliness  or  profanity  in  building  (as  the  Norman  and  Byzantine 
examples  above  mentioned  prove);  and,  secondly,  because  these  odious 
works  are  the  reverse  of  plftin.  Plain! — why  everything  visible 
in  them  is  ornament.  What  is  the  ceiling  ? — what  are  its  hanging 
mouldings  and  luinps  of  plaster  ? — what  are  the  walls  i^nd  all  other 
surfaces? — what  are  the  sham  stone? — the  sham  marbles,  tlie 
sham  oak  ?  — What  is  every  feature  and  appearance  in  the  exterior  ? 
— the  mode  of  arranging  the  bricks  *  to  hide  the  real  structure,  the 
mode  of  counterfeiting  in  the  windows  the  appearance  of  holes, 
the  mode  of  disguising  how  the  wall  ^bovc  them  is  supported,  the 
mode  of  hiding  the  roof  or  its  commencement,  by  keeping  it  behind 
the  ^"all ;  and  yet  adding  a  sham  cornice  to  counterfeit  the  effect  of 
its  projecting  over  ?  If  all  these  things  be  not  ornaments,  what  is 
their  use  ?  We  assert  that  these  hideous  preachinff-boxes  are  more 
ornamented  than  Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  for  their  real  structure  is  en- 
tirely hidden  by  ornament,  within  and  without. 

With  the  present  century  came  the  next  change  in  church  building ; 
from  the  bricklayer's  mock  packing-case  tq  the  architect's  mock 
temple  and  ipock  minster.  Both  the  pseudo-Greek  f^nd  the  pseudo- 
Gothic  treatments  appeared  about  the  same  time,  though  the  former 
held  for  some  years  nearly  undisputed  sway.  Our  next  list  of 
churches  will  contain  most  of  its  productions. 

In  this  as  the  former  list,  the  buildings  near  the  be;ginning 
exhibit  the  final  stage  of  church  architecture  properly  so  called ;  the 
body  of  the  list  being  chiefly  composed  of  the  anti-artistic  meeting- 
houses of  the  reign  of  George  II.  and  IIL ;  and  the  end  of  it 
showing  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  new  substitute  for  art,  the 
histrionic  representation  of  past  productions.  The  seventy  or  eighty 
years  absolutely  without  church  architecture,  form  indeed  a  fit  and 

«  T«chnicaUy,th«<«  Flemish  bond  facing." 
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^ecfi^sary  pause  between  the  la^t  lingering  veitiges  qf  ibe  reqlitjf 
and  Hike  graduf^)  appean^ice  of  its  eami^iex/kit, 

VL  €^%irehe$  of  New  Parishes  and  Districts  formed  since  the  IHre,  including 
tkoM  bmU  &y  Quem  Ann^s  Commissioners,  but  no$  those  kuiU  hi^  ihe  aid  qf 
her  If^JH^s  pt0S!en4  Cfommission' 


Name  wa^  Situation. 


f  St.  JamM'a,  PiccadUW 

St  ATitie^i.  JSbho 

«S^  Mary's  \s  Mraad 

*SI-  John  ■*,  V^'ncmlniter  ...  - 

*£l,  Gtatgt^M,  H«nn¥frr  Squ&re    

^t.  G^Kirgr**  in  tlif  Eul 

£l  Afin^i,  Lim^houM. . . . .  h  r . , ......... 

«SL  George'i^  Hart  St.,  Bloamibury. .. . 

St.  Luke'i,  OldStr«t 

Sip  Gtonc'ft,  Queen  Sq.,  BlouDibbLiry... . 
St  Jcihii^ip  Gt.  Jainci  St.i  B^dfurd  Elow. . 

Provld^encc  ChipeL.  Gray'i  ]nu  Lane 

St.  JalDC»*>,  Uernnundiev 

B*dfohd  CMpt!.  Viw  Oitfard  Sirrtt. .. . 

fercy  ChaptJ.  Rjithbone  Pl»oe. 

Cutfufi  Ch«pfL  Mav  Fair  ,  .. 

Ffltey  Ctiap*!,  P'  nkful  Rcmd  

FLCa;rDy  Chapt;!,  London  St.,  Fit2rf>y$q.. . 
Bay  *  wq  le  r  C  hai  ve] .  fu  fur  (1  R  i>ad ....... . 

PortmiD  L'ha]X'l .  UaJter  btr^i 

If  ir^garel  CihJipel ,  Margaret  l^tre<^t 

St.  Pt  itf* .  V*  re  S I  r<tt .  O  %  ff^rd  if ireet 

Oucbec  L'hAiH'L  ^^iiebLt  Strttt.  . . 

Brunsif  ick  t'haneU  Uppt  r  Hprkeley  St.. . 
•  New  Maryle'b4:inf  t'huri;li.  New  Koa4.. 

Weal  iJtrKt  Chapel»  ^cvtii  l>iaJa 

l^ini;  hCT*  CTiapel , ; . . 

Vf>Tk  ^tri.:et  Chapel,  St.  Jmnei's  Sq 

CharlottP-StrcplChtipeF,  Fimlica   

Triibity  Clia|M^l.  Cunduit  Mrwt  

^t  Mary't  C'hafief.  Park  Su&it   ■- 

Al>p.  Tetiisiin's  ChapeU  HeKent  Ntreet . . 

Ch rial  Church.  Paradliu?  Row 

at.  gavktyf^A, Turk'!  R^w,.... 

AIL  Sainu',  Fnplai    ...  .... 

*at.  JdllEL'i»  Claptiam  Road  

« New  St.  PaiifTA4%  New  Roail, 

ftf.FauE'p,  J^hadwpU 

^1^  Petn'i,  Trafaltifar  Sq.,  WaJwanb 

Holy  Triiiliv,  New  Ro^d  . 

til.  Paul't,  Ueptford «... 

S(.  John  «.  Waterloo  Ra«d    

dU  Ifark'i,  Kennington  Common 

Chriat  Chukch,  Albany  St.,  Ragant^tPark 

St.  Peter's,  Eaton  Square,  Pimlico. . 

All  Sainu*.  Caledonian  Road  

♦St.  Katherine'g,  Regent'a  Park 

St.  Peter's,  River  Lane,  Islington 

Sc.  George's,  Battersea  

«St  John's,  Notting  Hill,  Oxford  Road. . 

All  Saints',  Westminster  Road 

«St.  Michaers,  Chester  Sq..  Pimlico. . . . 
«8t.  Stephen**,  Rochester  Row,  West- 
minster   

8t.  Barnabas',  Pimlico   

<(Uncongecrated),  Vauxhall  Bridge 


Mother  Partoh.  Style,  Datf .  Archit^t,  &c. 


l!:SSgS^:;:::::: 

St.  Clement  Danes* 

St.  Mar^urei'a 

St.  Man 


W^°4^ia 


liapel  

St.  Giles's 

Cripplegate 

St  Andfe«*s,Helbora... 
St.  Andrew's,  Holborq. .. 
9t.  Andrew's,  Holbbm. . . 

BermoQdsey    

St.  George  'i ,  Bloomsbury. . 

St.  Pancraa* 

StGeorge's,  Hanover  Sq. 

Marylebone 

St.  Pa^cras* 

Paddington 

aarylebo|ie 
arylebone 

Maryleboqe 

Marylebone 

Marylebone 

Marylebone 

St.  Giles's...: 

St.  Martin's 

St  Jaines's 

St  George's,  Hanover  Sq. . 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Sq 
St  George's,  Hanover  Sq. 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Sq. 

Panoras    

Chekea 

Chelsea 

Limehouse 

Clapham  

Pancraa    

Stepney 

Newington 4.. 

Marylebone 

Deptford 

Lambeth 

Lambeth  .; 

Pancraa    

St.  George's,  Hanover  Sq. . 

Islington 

Pancraa    

Islington  

Battcrsea 

Ken^iiigton 

LambeUi J 

St.  George's,  Haqover  Sq.. 


St  John's,  Westminster. . 
St  Paul's,  Knightsbridge . 
St  Johp's,  lycs^mtnster. . 


1(MQl  Wren. 

1G0&  Hakewill,  sen. 

1714-ir.    Gibba. 

1790.  Hawkesmoof. 

17S9.  Hawkesmoor. 

irai.  Hawl^eamoot 

1733. 


Remodelled  1844. 
1708. 


1813-17.    H«rdwipke,i 


1817. 

Pseudo-Grecian. 

Ditto.    ISIU-SS.    l9Wqf^ 

IBSl.    Waters. 

1823-1.    Soane. 

Soane. 

18^3-4    B^Q^d. 


Pseudo-Grroian.    1820. 
Pseudo-Gothic. 
Ditto.    18^.    Poyntec. 
Ditto.    1836.    Barry,  R.A 
Ditto.    1846. 
Ditto.    1845. 
Pseudo-Morman.    1946. 
Gotiiic.    1847. 

Ditto.   1848-^.   Ferwy. 

gitto.    18^ 
itto.  rnt  (Upftplshed.) 


Among  tlicse  buildings,  those  roarjced  with  an  mterji^k  are  wortb 
inspection,  exterfially  at  least,  though  but  very  few,  indeed,  of 
them  have  any  pretension  to  internal  design.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  earlier  ones,  or  those  of  Wren's  successors^  for,  as 
already  observed,  beauty,  at  length  driven  out  of  the  churches,  still 
lingered  awhile  on  their  exterior,  among  the  cumbrous  superfluities 
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that  represented  the  features  of  classic  building.  Some  of  these 
works,  (as  St.  Martin's,  St.  John's,  Westminster,  and  Greenwich 
Church,)  were  very  costly,  and  Walpole  observed  of  St.  Mary-le- 
Strand,  that  it  was  "more  creditable  to  the  piety  than  the  taste  of  the 
nation ;"  which  was  true  enough  of  all  Queen  Anne's  churches,  if 
piety  be  displayed  by  money  rather  than  by  expenditure  of  thought 
and  love  of  truth,  which  is  a  question  admitting  of  doubt.  The 
conspicuous  situation  of  St.  Martin's  has  rendered  it  a  favourite  and 
the  best  known  of  these  buildings ;  but  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
displays  in  almost  every  part  more  genuine  taste.  St.  George's, 
Bloomsbury,  has  a  finer  portico  than  either  of  them,  but  little  else 
to  admire  (see  Architecture^  p.  199).  The  visitor  should  not  neglect 
the  exterior  (only,  for  the  interior  is  excessively  poor)  of  St.  John's, 
Westminster,  which  is  noble  in  its  general  fonn  and  arrangement, 
though  disfigured  in  the  detail  by  conceits  more  false  and  corrupt 
than  this  country  ever  saw  before  or  since,  till  within  the  last  few 
years*. 

With  regard  to  the  buildings  towards  the  end  of  the  list,  or  those 
belonging  to  the  age  of  mimic  architecture,  whether  representing 
Grecian  or  mediaeval  patterns,  one  description  will  apply  to  them 
and  to  those  in  the  next  and  last  catalogue. 

VII.  Churches  Erected  whoUy  or  partly  by  the  present  Church- 
building  Commission  (for  List,  see  pp.  320,  321). 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  whole  of  this  and  the  latter  part  of  the 
previous  list,  that,  in  the  present  century,  our  church  building  has 
at  length  become  a  mere  matter  of  scenic  representation;  first  of  Grecian 
and  then  of  mediaeval  building ;  a  mere  art  of  manufacturing  mock- 
antiques.  This  fact  cannot  be  more  prominently  displayed  than  in 
the  authoritative  documents  whence  our  last  table  is  compiled — the 
annual  reports  of  the  Church-building  Commissioners.  Besides  the 
date  on  which  each  building  is  begun  or  finished,  they  state,  in 
another  column  of  their  schedule,  the  date  of  its  ^^  style  and  charac- 
ter," t.e.,  the  precise  period  in  which  (to  borrow  an  expression  from 
other  works  of  fiction)  " the  scene  is  laid"  in  what  century,  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth,  in  what  reign,  sometimes  even  in  what 

*  The  aiticUm  copied  Into  every  account  of  this  church,  we  believe  since  its  erection.  Is  a 
capital  Instance  of  what.  In  England,  passes  for  taste.  It  has  been  the  Cuhion  to  say  nothins 
of  its  abominable  details,  but  object  to  its  really  fine  form,  as  "  resembling  a  parlour  table  upaet. 
with  its  legs  in  the  air."  The  resemblance  eonsisU  in  having  four  summits--'*  There  is  a  nver 
in  Macedon ;  and  there  is  moreover  also  a  river  at  Monmouth  "—There  are  four  len  to  a 
Uble,  and  four  turrets  to  St.  John's;  but  further  than  this  we  cannot  conceive  what  i^etted 
table  could  bear  the  most  distant  likeness  to  this  building  (though  moat  modem  tables 
would  certainly  vervdosely  represent  the  cornice,  parapet,  and  pmnaclea  of  the  stereotyped 
Anglo-Gothic  chureh  tower;  but  of  this  resembUnce  we  hear  nothing).  As  for  the  wiA^ 
of  the  objection,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  It  be  worth  anything,  St.  PaiSs  and  all  donS^^SSS 
be  at  once  condemned  as  resemblmg  inverted  basins;  aU  Qie  Gothic  spires,  as  resnnblinff 
tttinguishm ;  all  columns,  as  resembhng  posts;  and,  in  short,  all  stiaiglU-Un^  obiecU  mutt 
be  banished  for  resemblance  to  furniture,  and  all  curved  ones  for  iwmblance  to  TOtterT 
Even  If  those  forms  only  which  other  arts  have  borrowed  from  architecturew^to  befoJSl 
'15^!^**°"*^  ^  ^"  <?  ^^^}'^^  abandon  a  garb  when  it  has  descendedto  Ae  vuSS. 
what  rrfuge  remains  ?  and  what  becomes  of  truth  in  design  \t  novelty  is  to  be  the  main  obSt> 
Meanwhiie,theri»ultof  a  total  absence  of  real  criticism  is  that  th2^ricS5t  cltv  ii  A^SSrtd 
erecu,  and  (what  u  worse)  IfoatU  of,  such  worlts  as  the  Coal  Exchange.  ^  ^*'** 
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year.  And,  as,  iii  a  playbill,  we  liaye  first  the  name  of  each  charac- 
ter, and  then  that  of  the  actor ;  so,  in  the  programme  of  this  stone 
masquerade,  there  comes  first  the  date  of  the  building  to  be  repre- 
sented, and  then  of  that  which  is  to  represent. 

With  regard  to  the  success  of  this  new  kind  of  art,  the  first  great 
experiment,  that  of  mimic  Hellenism,  carried  on  for  many  years  at 
vast  expense,  is  now  universally  regarded  as  a  failure.  The  imitations 
of  the  most  sublimely  beautiful  productions  human  art  has  ever 
achieved  or  is  likely  to  achieve,  are  now  shunned  by  all  for  their 
intense  ugliness  *•  Whether  the  second  experiment,  that  now  in 
process  upon  medisdvalism,  succeeds  any  better,  the  next  generation 
must  decide ;  for  the  experience  of  all  fashion  seems  to  show  that  we 
have  now  no  means  of  knowing  what  is  beautiful  or  what  ugly,  till 
it  has  gone  otit  of  fashion.  The  detection  of  the  true  causes  of 
failure  in  the  Grecian  experiment  might  be  supposed  (since  we  may 
readily  see  that  the  very  same  causes  must  operate  on  the  Gothic)  to 
afford  some  clue  to  a  right  anticipation  of  die  character  our  present 
works  will  permanently  bear.  But  no ;  we  cannot  ^'  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us."  Omnipotent  fashion  learns  nothing  from  experience, 
but  must  have  her  course,  though  it  cover  the  land  with  monuments 
that  our  children  will  hide  for  shame. 

The  ''  Grecian  "  churches  make  no  attempt  to  imitate  more  than 
the  exterior  of  a  temple ;  for,  in  the  interior,  as  in  every  other  part 
for  which  no  pattern  remains,  the  English  designer  is  of  course  left 
to  his  own  resources;  and  his  utter  impotence  the  moment  the 
Greeks  desert  him  necessarily  appears  in  every  feature  of  use  (as 
distinguished  from  di8gui8e\  from  a  window-bar  to  a  bell-tower,  and 
from  a  pew-door  to  the  whole  interior  ensemble,  which  accordingly 
differs  in  no  way  from  the  bricklayer's  chapels  of  the  last  century, 
being  simply  a  cell  inclosed  by  five  plastered  planes,  and  encumbered 
with  the  packing-boxes  called  galleries,  hanging  vrithout  visible 
support  or  propped  on  iron  rods.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  these 
interiors,  by  their  low  proportion  and  vast  inverted  floor  overhead, 
seem   to   aim  at  an  expression  exactly  the  reverse  of  all  former 

*  And  initead  of  drawing  thence  the  true  oonchiifon,  that  the  so-called  *'copte***  were  no 
copie*  at  all,  but  only  apUh  nUmca,  tome  of  the  nation  disgraced  by  them  actually  think  to  throw 
the  blame  on  the  originals  themseWes !  Englishmen,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  are  the  first  to 
have  the  ridiculous  audacity  to  condemn  Grecian  art  I  To  perceive  the  supreme  richness  of 
this  fiooe  we  must  remember  that  to  the  Greeks  belonged  the  unique  power  of  producing,  in 
architecture  (as  in  their  literature  and  other  arts),  things  fa^i4on-proqf^Tid\ca\e  proof— tlungt 
that,  amid  all  the  changes  of  2000  years,  whether  neglected  or  admired,  have  never  been  laughed 
at ;  never,  like  the  fashions  of  yesterday,  become  quaint  or  antiquated;  while  to  the  m<^i(OTi 
English  beiongt  the  no  less  peculiar  talent  of  erecting  things  whose  premature  celebrity  may  be 
trumpeted  through  the  world,  and  yet  not  survive  their  own  compleUon ;  things  the  idols  of  one 
generation,  and  the  laughing-stocks  of  the  next.  To  the  former  aione  did  It  pertain  to  erect 
things  that  the  rest  of  the  world,  without  exception,  should  admire  even  to  mimicry ;  to  the 
latter  o/one  to  mimic  the  works  of  every  other  age  and  clime,  and  fkil  ridiculously  in  every  case, 
confess  ourselves  beaten  at  every  point,  plead  our  poverty  in  every  comparison,  even  with  the 
works  of  poor  savages,  and,  in  all  our  search  after  styles,  to  find  not  one  so  poor,  so  cheap,  so 
easy,  that  we  may  rival  It ;  not  one  that  we  can  do  more  than  **Ump  after  in  bcue  Imitation.'* 
Thus  ancient  Greece  and  modem  England  are  exact  antipodes  hi  the  world  of  art :  and  when, 
on  such  criteria  as  St.  Pancras  and  the  outgUle  of  the  British  Museum,  we  presume  to  blame  the 
Greek  architecture,  it  is  as  if  some  Japanese,  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  copy  a  Maudslay's 
engine,  should  pretend  to  condemn  our  physical  science.  We,  forsooth,  to  set  the  Greeks  right 
in  taste  1    This  is  teaching  our  grandmother  indeed '. 
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tettiples,  and,  instep  of  rftisiogj  to  prostrato  the  eye  and  mind  into 
the  dust. 

New  St.  Pftneras  (which  wils  erected  at  an  expense  somewhat  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  seven  thost  cbstly  of  Wi^n  s  churches)  is  the  typo 
of  thete  curious  mohuments;  and  Was  tneant  to  represent  the  Athenian 
tHpIe  group  of  temples  to  Mineira  Polias,  Erectheiis,  and  Pftndfo6us ; 
but  with  the  former  enlarged  sufficiently  to  hold  a  preaching-room ; 
With  the  two  latter  (as  they  aire  mere  ornamental  excrescences)  nlade 
to  correspond  ;  with  the  addition  of  a  steeple  dressed  \^ith  columns 
from  the  porch  of  another  Athenian  building ;  iknd  with  the  omiteioH, 
of  course,  of  the  tetilpture^.  except  those  subok^ittate  cartings  (hieani 
as  a  supporting  accompanithent)  which,  from  their  repetition,  ad- 
mitted of  being  cast  by  the  hundred  itt  artificial  stone.  These  At- 
tracted much  attention  diirihg  its  erection,  but  a  London  atthospher^ 
destroys  all  the  illusion  of  Grecian  scenery  in  a  few  months.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  open  ait*  iihould  haye  been  chosen  for  such 
an  eichibitioh  (bramped,  too,  by  the  i«t}uir^ihents  of  a  niodern  build- 
ing), lind  so  much  stone  spent  ih  showing  us  what  might  have  been 
both  ftir  tttore  perfectly  and  ttiore  permanently  displayed  by  a  little 
eatitas  and  paint.  The  interior  is  tteated  as  in  the  rest  bf  these 
structures.  The  discredit  of  all  these  edifices  is  unjustly  giveh  to 
their  architects.  For  all  the  bhams  bbotit  them  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Greeks,  and  fbr  all  the  realitieis  to  the  joiners. 

Neirly  cOteitiporary  with  this,  the  most  extravagant  of  the  pseudo- 
Grecian  buildings,  wAs  new  St.  Luke's,  Chelsea,  oUe  of  the  firfet  of  the 
|>8eudo-6bthic,and  the  most  costly  of  theth  in  LondoU,  excepting,  per- 
haps, that  lately  finished  by  the  liberality  of  a  single  individual,  in  Ro- 
chester Row,  Westminster.  Between  thfe  erection  t)f  the  first  and 
the  list,  there  have  been  considerable  changes  of  fashion ;  imph)ve- 
ment,  of  course,  in  the  correctness  with  ivhich  details  are  imitated ; 
imd  alsd  a  general  tendency  to  recede  frOm  the  latest  to  the  earliest 
varieties  of  Gothic ;  chiefly  frUm  a  most  mistaken  notion  that  the 
earlier  and  simpler  ai-e  more  capable  of  being  cheapened  to  meet 
modem  parsimony,  forgetting  that  a  main  element  of  their  simplieity 
is  their  real  pretenceless  elaboration ;  forgetting,  too,  their  lofty,  noble, 
and  costfy  proportions,  for  want  of  which  our  hulnble  imitations 
(retaining  the  exact  forms  of  the  old  roofs)  ai'e  recognised  at  once 
by  the  intensely  shabby  peculiarity  of  being  nearly  all  slated  roof; 
not  the  only  peculiarity  that,  while  thought  too  mean  ih  a  stable,  is 
considered  appropriate  to  temples.  Another  mo&t  mfttked  feature 
of  the  latest  fashion  is  what  may  be  called  the  dimnitiny  otpMek^ 
work  principle,  which  we  confidently  affirm  to  be  the  greatest 
noVelty  that  has  eter  appeared  iti  architedture.  It  is  carried  out  by 
breaking  the  exterior  into  as  many  parts  and  as  itre^larly  grouped 
as  the  internal  unity  of  purpose  will  possibly  permit,  and  ml^ng  no 
two  of  equal  height,  or  with  any  horizontal  correspondence  of  their 
lines ;  for  such  correspondence  (which  was  alwajrs  hitherto  prtetised 
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in  all  temple-building)  is  sure  to  rive  an  idea  of  ©wtYy,  which  is  the 
very  reverse  cJf  what  we  want.  Two  f easons  may  be  found  for  this : 
1  St,  because  it  is  notoHous  that  the  structures  most  favourable  to 
th^  painter  s  art  are  ruiticd  or  patched  ones ;  and  hence  when  this 
art  becatne  more  flourishing  than  architecture,  and  the  difference  of 
a  better  or  a  worse  hwHding  was  considered  of  less  moment  than 
whether  it  would  make  a  better  or  a  "\*rorsb  picture^  these  picturesque 
qualities  (of  patchiness,  dirt,  irregularity,  &c.)  came  to  be  esteemed 
in  stbne  as  well  as  on  cbtivas,  and  (being  inconvenient  in  other 
structures)  to  be,  by  d  sort  of  inverse  symbolistta,  specially  cohsecrated 
to  the  house  of  the  Holy,  Undivided,  and  Equal.  In  furtherance  of 
which  principle,  tve  wduld  suggest  that  every  new  church  should 
have  its  ofHcers  selected  ffoUi  the  most  {)icturesque  cripples  to  be 
found,  and  that  no  sexton  be  without  a  wooden  leg.  But,  2hdly,  it 
may  be  traced  to  the  nature  of  modern  art,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  representative  or  deceptive,  and  has  its  merit  measured  by  the 
difficulty  of  the  representation,  or  rather  the  differehce  of  the  thing 
represented  from  that  which  represents^  Hence  it  is  an  objeet  that 
old  things  should  look  new,  and  new,  old ;  that  many  littles  should 
pass  for  one  great,  and  one  great  for  many  little.  A  row  of  houses, 
being  several  and  mean,  how  can  Art  be  shown  but  in  making  them 
appear  6ne  palace  ?  So  also  ia  church,  being  one  thing  and  liaturally 
uniform,  must  be  made  to  seem  multiform  and  a  group  of  things. 
Otherwise,  where  would  bo  the  art  ? — where  the  deception  f — for 
these  words  are  synonymous  in  England. 

Descending  from  the  whole,  to  the  two  great  divisiohs  or  classes  of 
parts,  those  of  use  and  those  of  ornament  (or  those  to  be  concealed 
and  those  meant  to  conceal  them),  ^e  find  the  two  systems  quite  as 
independent,  as  mutually  adverse  and  jarring,  in  this  present  fashion, 
as  in  any  former  one,  or  rather  more  so ;  while  the  loss  is  much 
more  on  the  side  of  the  realities  (sacrificed  to  the  disguises)  than  it 
ever  was  before.  Indeed,  the  long  exhausting  war  between  the  two 
parties  of  Architectonic  members^  the  disguisers  and  the  disguised, 
seems  now  tbming  quite  against  the  latter,  to  judge  from  the  number 
that  have  disappeared,  the  piteous  appearance  of  the  few  th&t  dare 
show  themselves  (galleries  for  instance,  now  vastly  more  clumsy  and 
ugly  than  even  in  the  Georgian  or  Bricklayers*  era) ;  and  the  over- 
grown triumphant  air  of  their  antagonists;  frequently,  half  the 
ground,  and  more  than  half  the  money,  being  shared  between  a  bell- 
less  belfry  that,  at  one  end 

"  Like  a  taU  bully,  lifts  the  head,  and  liet,'* 

and  a  sham  Lady-chapel,  that,  at  the  other  end,  serves  to  make  part  of 
the  service  inaudible ;  there  remains  not  enough  of  either  material  to 
make  the  pitiful  nave  between  them  hold  its  small  appointed  number 
without  these  hideous  remedies. 

On  the  wnole,  while  the  imitation  of  the  peculiarities  of  plan  in 
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the  medifloval  Romish  churches  (or  rather  groups  of  chapels) — ^gene- 
rally carried  to  an  exaggerated  degree  of  disunion,  lengthiness  and 
incompactness — prevents  any  of  these  structures  (whatever  their 
intended  capacity)  from  really  seiTing  for  more  than  about  500 
hearers  (thus  rendering  about  six  churches  necessary  where  one 
might  suffice),  the  superfluities  required  only  for  the  purpose  of 
disguise  (as  sham  belfries  and  steeples,  mock-chancels,  mock-but- 
tresses, &c.)  are  more  vast,  cumbrous^  and  costly  than  any  employed 
before  (even  in  the  Grecian  sham  temples) ;  so  that  few,  even  of 
those  adverse  to  medievalism,  have  any  idea  of  that  which  perhaps 
is  the  only  circumstance  capable  of  putting  an  end  to  this  evil,  the 
prodigious  expense  of  this  most  refined  and  elaborate  mode  of  dis- 
gracing ourselves  and  dishonouring  Heaven. 

Lidt  qf  Churches  and  Chapels  built  in  the  Diocese  of  London  by  (he  Commis- 
sioners/or building  New  Churches. 


Parish  or  Place. 


Style  of  the  BuUding. 


Old  street,  St.  Luke  

Pancras (Regent Square)  .... 

Pancraf  <Somera  Town) 

Marylebone  (Stafford  Street) 


Stepnev Gothic 

Wefttminster,  St.  James .Grecian  Doric,  with  cupola 

Chelsea,  St.  Luke Gothic,  with  tower  ancf  porches. 

Hackney  I  Doric,  with  portico  and  cupola . 

Marylebone  (Wyndham  Place) . .  Ionic,  with  portico  and  tower . . 
Marylebone  (Langham  Place)  . .  Grecian,  the  lower  order  Ionic, 
the  upper  Corinthian.  Portico 
and  spire. 
,  Roman  Ionic,  steeple  and  por- 
tico. 
.  Grecian  Ionic,  with  portico  and 

tower. 
.  Gothic,  with  tower  and  pin- 
nacles. 
.  Roman,  of  the  Ionic  order,  with 
I    portico  and  cupola. 
Hanover  Square  (St.  George, '  Ionic,  of  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Regent  Street).  Polias  at  Prieni,  two  belfries, 

portico,  and  cupola. 

Clerkenwell I  Gothic,  with  tower 

Hanover  Square  (St.    George,, Grecian  Ionic,  with  turrets  .... 
South  Audley  Street).  | 

Hanover  Square   (St.   Geoige,  Grecian 

KmUco). 

Marylebone  (Portland  Road)  ...'GoUiie » 

Shoreditch  (Uoxton)   Grecian  Ionic,  with  tower 

Shoreditch  ( Haggerstone) Gothic,  with  tower  

Bethnal  Green   iGrecian,  with  tower 

Chelsea  (Hans  Town,   Sloane  Gothic,  with  two  small  towers 
Street).  I    and  spires. 

Edmonton  (Winchmore  Hill)  . .  Gothic,  with  bell  turret 

Hanover  Square    (SL  George,  Grecian  Ionic,  with  turrets  . . . 

North  Audley  Street). 
Holbom  (St  Andrew,  Saffhm  Gothic,  with  turret  and  vaults. 
Hill).  I 

Highgate 'Gothic,  with  tower  and  spire  . 

Kensington  (Brompton) 

Marylebone  (Portland  Road) ...  Grecian 

Old  Street,  St.  Luke   

St.  George  in  the  East  (Watney  Norman,  with  two  towers 

Street). 

St.  Martin  in  the  Fields  (Bur- Gothic,  with  turret  spire 

leigh  Street).  | 

Bethnal  Green  (St.  Matthew)  . .  Grecian,  with  tower 

Fulham  (Hammersmith)  Grecian  Doric,  with  tower   . . . 

Fulham  ( Walham  Green) Gothic,  with  tower 

Islington  (Ball's  Pond)   Gothic,  with  tower 

Islington  (Cloudealey  Square)  . .  Gothic,  with  turrets 

Islington  (HoUoway) Gothic,  with  tower 


Accom- 
modation. 

EsU- 
mate. 

1338 
IMO 

Sims 

1888 
1828 
1761 

16,500 

20,noo 

19,514 

1606 

15,065 

1832 

16,528 

1965 

14,291 

1844 

19,743 

1580 

1692 
1500 

14,383 

1657 

sooo 

1409 

14,990 
12,968 

500 
1610 

4,306 

1783 

10,490 

1557 
1250 
SOOO 
2000 
1249 

8,000 
91,829 
5,685 

934 

5,534 

9000 

leni 

1370 
1793 
2009 
1782 

16,003 

11.205 
12,143 
ll/US 

Cott. 


15,302 
18.746 
17,633 


12,853 
16,0S5 
13,580 
17,872 

14,350 


14,270 
12.96U 


3,843 

9,004 

8,330 

21,585 

6,088 

5,302 

17.638 
12,223 


10,947 
I1A35 
11,890 
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Pariih  or  Place. 


Style  of  tbc  Building. 


Accom- 
modation. 

Esti- 
mate. 

1390 
I50S 
1035 

5^10 

801 
1200 

5,250 
5^78 

«84 
851 
800 
1439 
IWO 
1526 

3,735 
4,554 

4.352 
8,529 
9.507 
8,140 

1106 
572 
850 

1219 

4,541 
3,549 
8,745 
5,000 

1524 

6,944 

1100 

4,000 

1545 

7,047 

466 
1188 
1130 

1091 
1112 

1133 
1520 

1058 

1616 

1500 

7,893 

930 

580 

1000 

4,459 

5S 

1000 

1507 
7ft3 
1617 

10.879 

607 
1454 

4,845 

1200 

1006 

5,436 

893 

1400 
1333 

5.145 
5.4<i0 
6,837 

890 

4,950 

632 

4.941 

Cost. 


Kensington  (Addison  Road) .... 

Kensington  (Biompton) 

Hestoo,  Hounslow  

Tottenbam 

St.  Botolph,  Bisliopsgate  (Skin- 
ner Street). 

West  Ham.  Plaistow  

Bariung,  IlfoTd 

Hampton  Wick 

Paddmgton 

St.  Giles,  Queen  Street  ....... 

St.  George,  Bloomsbury  (Wo- 
bum  Square. 

Clerkeowell  (Sharp  Square) . 

Cheshnnt 

West  Ham,  Stratford 

Westminster,  St.  John's(yincent 
Square). 

St.  Andrew,  Holbom  (Gray's  Inn 
Road). 

St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street  (Pem- 
berton  Row). 

St.  James,  Westminster  (Ber- 
wick  Street). 

Great  Ilfbrd  (Barking  Side)  .... 

Upper  Chelsea  (Han?  Place)   .. 

Bethnal  Green  (St.  Peter's  Cha- 
pel) (Bonnet's  Hall). 

Bethnal  Green  (St.  Andrew's)  . 

Bethnal  Green  (friar's  Mount) 

Bethnal  Green  (St.  James) — 

Hanover  Square  (St.  George's) 
Wilton  Place. 

Bethnal  Green,  SL  Bartholo- 
mew's Chapel. 

Paddington 

Wettminster  (St.  Maigaret), 
Broadway. 

Chiswick  (Tumham  Green) .... 

Chelsea  (Kensal  Green) 

St.  Gilct  in  the  Fields  (Belton 

Street). 

Kensington  (Norlands)  

Rickmansworth  (West  Hyde)  . . 
Bethnal     Green     (St.     Jude** 

Church). 

Hackney,  South   

Halstcad  (Essex)  

Paddington 

Hackney,  Homerton  

St.  Marylebone  ( Hamilton  Ter- 
race), Christ  Church  district. 

St.  Marylebone  (WaU  Street), 
All  Souls  district. 

Whitechapel  

Bethnal  Graen,  St.  Matthew's, 

(St.  Matthias  D.). 
Paddington  (Cambridge  Street). 

Greenwich,  E&H  

Islington  (Highbury) 

St.    Pancras    (Camden    Road 

Villas). 
Bethnal  Green  (SL  Matthew), 

district  of  St.  ThoFnas. 
Hammersmith  (Shepherd's 

Bush). 


Gothie,  with  four  cupolas 

Gothic,  with  tower  

Gothic,  with  turrets  and  dwarf 
spires. 

Gothic,  with  four  turrets 

Gothic  

Gothic,  with  turrets  and  belAry . 
Gothic,  with  tower  and  spire. . . . 

Gothic,  with  lanthorn 

Gothic,  with  belfty 

Gothic,  with  turret  and  spire  . . 
Gothic,  with  tower  and  spire. . . , 

Gothie,  with  belfry 

Gothic,  with  belfry 

Gothic,  with  tower  and  spire  . . 
Gothic,  with  steeple 

Grecian,  with  tower 


Gothic,  with  tower  . 
Gothic,  with  belfry  . 


Norman,  with  belf^ 

Norman  

Norman,  with  tower  and  spire. 

Lombard,  with  tower  and  belfry 
Norman,  with  two  low  cam- 
paniles. 
Norman,  with  tower  and  spire. . 
Gothic,  with  tower  

Gothic,  13th  century  


Gothic,  with  tower  and  spire 
Gothic 

Earlv  English,  with  tower  and 

spire. 
Anglo  Norman,  with  two  small 

towers. 
Gothic,  with  spire 

Gothic,  with  tower  and  spire  .. 

Norman,  with  tower  

Romanesque,  with  tower  


Gothic,  with  tower  and  spire  . . 
Gothic,  with  tower  and  spire  . . 
PerpendicularGothicwiih  tower 

and  spire. 

Gothic,  with  tower 

Decorated  Gothic,  with  tower 

and  spire. 
Perpendicular  Gothicwithtower 

and  spire. 
Early    English    Gothic,    with 

tower  at  south-west  angle. 
Romanesque,  with  tower  and 

spire. 

Gothic,  with  bell  turret 

Gothic,  with  tower 

Gothic,  with  tower  and  spire. . . . 
Decorated  of  the  14th  century, 

with  tower  and  spire. 
Early  English,  12tn  century. . . . 

Gothic,  of  the  14th  century  — 


5,310 

4,898 
5,380 

3,064 
3,521 
4,437 
8,778 
8,831 
8,330 

4,418 
a,282 
7.100 
5,000 

7,554 


6,116 

4,440 

10,<»0 
4,840 

5,436 
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L^  of  VhfOrhes  and  OhapdB—<:&nHnued. 


Piuiab  or  Place. 


WestmiOBter,     St.     Margaret, 

( Enninnore  Gardens) . 
Biomptoil  (St.  Mary*t  Chureh), 

West  Brompton. 
CHarltoQ  Dtsttict  of  St  Thomaa, 

Woolwich. 

St  Pancras,  Haveratock  HUl  ., .  .   ^_ 

Westkninster  (St  Johh'i),  Great  Oothte,  of  the  14th  century . . . 

Peter  StrMt 


Style  of  t\^  Building. 


Itillaa,  of  the  Uth  knd  i5th  cen- 

lury. 
Gothfe,  of  thb  I4th  ctotnty  . . . . 

RotnitMfiqtlft,  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury. 
Gothic 


DodaUon. 


isee 


641 


1425 
1209 


Bat^- 


8*791 

f.906 

4,S00 

9,7S0 
MM 


Coat. 


Her  Majesty's  CommUslonerB  for  building  new  ehurchet  for  such  parta  of  England  reqairing 
the  same,  report,  July  S9, 1890.  that  in  the  whole,  470  churche*  have  been  eoinpleted,  and  ^lo- 
viaion  made  for  498,006  persons,  hiduditag  891,190  ftee  seata,  appropriated  to  the  uae  of  the  poor-, 
and.  additionally,  that  3i  churches  are  now  In  the  course  of  building.  Of  Proteataat  Bpiaeo- 
pallan  Chapela  tnere  are  81. 

Of  Baptltt  Chapels  there  are  A);  of  Inddpenden^.;^!  of  IrtlbgitM,  i  t. HeW  Chr^^^h  or 
New  Jerusaiam  Church,  3;  Scotch  Church  and  Scotch  Secession,  1$;  Wesleyanft,  41:  bf 
other  Dissenters  there  are  31  Chapels. 


Itdman  CcUholir,  Churches  aM  Chapels  in  London  and  rtcfnify. 


Th«  City. 


St  Mary's,  Moorflelda. 
St  Bonlft 


iAue,  Great  St.  Thomas  Apostle,  Bow 

Lane,  Cheapside. 


St  John  the  Bapdat,  Hackney. 

SS.  Mary  and  Michael's,  Ratcliflb  Highway. 

CsuniAL. 

Sardinhm  Chapel,  DUke  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn 

Fields. 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul's,  Upper  Rosamond  Street. 

Clerkenwell. 
St.  Patrick,  Sutton  Street,  Soha 

Wkbtward. 
Bavarian   Chapel,   Warwick   Street,   Golden 

Square. 
Spanish  Chapel,   Spanish  Place,  Manchester 

Square. 
French  Chapel,   Little  George  Street,  Ring 

Street  Portman  Square. 
Farm  Street.  Berkeley  Square  (JesUlU). 
St  Philip  Neri,  King  WUliaih  Street,  Strand. 

WftSTMINSTBR. 

St  Mary's,  Romney  Terrace,  Marsham  Street. 

WBBTBBir  VICIKITT. 

Chelsea  Chapel,  St  Mary's,  CadQgan  Terrace, 
Sloane  Street 

Kensington,  Holland  Street 

Hammenmith,  No.  8.  King  Street 
„  Brook  Green. 

, ,  Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

Acton  ChapeL  ,    ^ 

North  Hyde,  near  SottthalL— St  Mary's  Or- 
phanage. 

Isleworth,  Shrewsbury  Place. 

Fulham.-~St  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

NoiiTHsaw  VrciiffTr. 
Our  Ladyt  Church,  St.  John's  Wood,  Grote 

Road. 
Ham]Mtead.^t  Maiy*!,  Holly  Place. 
„  Poplar  House. 


Kentish  Tbwn.^8t.  AUnia*  Go«t)el  Tertatee. 
Somers  Town.— St  Alovsius,  ClarendoB5i|iiare. 
Islington.— St  John  the  Evangeilatt  DtttiUHi 

Terrace. 
Walthamttow.— 3t.  Geon^'s: 

Ea8tbr«  ViciiriTV. 
PopIar..>St  Mary's,  Wade  Street 
Isle  of  Dogs — MiU  Wall.  St.  Edmund's. 
Bermondaey.— Church  of  the  MoatHolyTriiUty, 

Parker's  Row,  Dockhead. 

*«*  The  Catholic  population  attaehed  to  thia 
church  is  above  9000. 

Stratford.— SS.  Patrick  and  Viiicent  de  Paul's. 
Tottenham — St.   Francis   de    Sales'  dhBt»^, 

Chapel  Place,  White  Hart  Line. 

SOUTHBSW  VfClWITY. 

St  Geoi^'s  Church,  St  George's  Fielda. 

The  Southwark  Catholic  charity  schools  are 
under  the  spiiitual  directions  of  tne  dhaplaiiktk 
who  have  abo  to  attend  Guy's  and  St  Thomas's 
Hospital,  the  Queen's  Bench,  Surrey,  Marshal, 
sea,  and  Clink  prisons,  and  many  uuve  work. 
houses. 
St  Mary  and  St  Michael,  Vifginui  Street,  St 

George's  Street 
Webb  Street  Chapel,  Southwark. 
Wandsworth.— St.  Thomas  of  Canterbatt. 
Norwood  Chapel. 

, .       Convent  of  our  Lady. 
Wimbledon  Chapel. 
Barnes  Chapel. 
MortUke  Chapel. 

RJohmohd.-St  Eliaabeth,  Tlneyird,  Sbrr^. 
ClaphAro.-St  Mary's  Chapel.  ^ 

Kingston-on-Thames  Chapel. 
Deptford.— Church  of  the  AssuiriMfon. 
Grcenwich.-darke's  BuUdihg.,'^fcaat  StrtW, 

naise  mil. 
Woolwich — St  Petefs.  New  Road. 

Population  Of  the  several  denorohiatlona 
4.101.808.  including  MlddlesR.  BeSahire: 
Hampshire,  Hcrtfordahlre.  Eaa«t.  Suww 
Kent,  *c,  comspondhig  with  very  nearlv 
the  Protestant  diocese  of  london.  ^ 
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Foreign  Christian  Churches. 
Danish  and  Foreign  Sailan*,  WeU  Cl<»e  Square. 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Austin  Friars. 
Fttnch  Prptertaat.  St,  Maitin's-ie-Giand.  ncgr 

the  General  Poet  Officei  and  Bloomsbiiry 

Stftft, 
German  Catholic  Church,  Great  St.  Thomas 

Apqatle,  City. 
German  Lutheran.  Great  Trinity  Lane,  City. 
German  Reformed,  Hooper  Square,  City. 
Gennan  {St,  George),  Great  Alie  Street,  Good- 

maa'a  Fields. 


Greek  Church,  London  Wall,  between  Nos. 

81  and  84. 
Italian    Protestant,    Dufour   Place,    Golden 

Square. 
Royal  German  Lutheran,  Marlborongh  Court 

Yard,  St.  James's  Place.  . 
Rusdan  Oreelc  Church,  3$,  Welbeck  Street 
St.  Mary  Lutheran  Church.  Savoy  St.,  Strand. 
Sw^sh  Protestant  Church,  Prince's  Square, 
-  RatclifRj.  ,  ^         .  . 

Swiss  Piesbyierian,  Moor  Street)  Soho. 


Of  Jews'  Synagogues  there  are  7-    ( See  article  *'  Jews  In  London.") 


COLLEGES. 

Arms  (Collide of).  Doctors*  Commons,  nrar  and  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  a  very 
ancient  corporation,  comprising  13  gentlemen,  3  kings  at  arms,  6  heralds  ^t  arms,  and  4  pur- 
suivants at  arms,  appointed  by  the  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  and  holding  patent  places.    The 
duties  of  this  oflBce  are  to  record  the  genealogy  and  heraldic  arms  of  all  those  families  known  and 
collected  in  the  several  visitations  made  from  time  immemorial  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
likewise  the  pedigrees  and  arms  of  noble  and  baronetal  families  carried  down  to  the  present 
<Uy.    For  the  ordinary  search  of  the  records,  the  fee  is  1/.,  and  for  more  than  one  search,  also 
1/.  I«.    Fees  for  a  new  coat  of  arms,  IW.  \0s,,  or  more. 

Chemistry  (Royal  College  of).  No.  16,  Hanover  Square,  founded  1845;   its  purpose,  the 
establishment  for  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  practical  chemistry,  with  a  wtil-appointed 
Jjiboratory.    Fees  for  the  session,  daily  attendance,  i6«.,  four  days  in  the  week,  12r.,  three  days» 
lOfc,  twb  days,  7«M  and  one  day  in  the  week ,  d«.    See  "  Learned  Societies." 

Independents  (College  of),  New  College,  London,  for  religious  and  secular  education.    The 
endowments  are  appropriated  tn  the  instruction  of  noq-resident  students,  preparing  fot  the 
Christian  ministry  among  Independent  churches.  It  has  been  instituted  under  the  provisions  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  sanctioning  the  union  of  Highbury,  Homerton«  and  Coward  Colleges. 
The  buildings,  which  are  situated  about  half  a  mile  north  of  Regent's  Park,  are  of  Bath  stone^, 
and  built  In  the  English  collwiate  style,  from  designs  furnished  by  J.  T.  Emmett,  Esq.    The 
total  length  of  the  f\ront  Is  270  feet.    The  main  building  oontains  lecture  rooms,  council  room, 
laboratdry,  museum,  and  students'  day  rooms.    At  the  north  end  is  the  residence  of  the  prin- 
cipal ;  at  the  south,  a  library,  containing  ibout  fO>000  volumes.    The  central  tower,  which  u  80 
-feet  high,  commands  a  most  extensive  view  of  the  metropolis  and  surrounding  country. 

Kia^s  College  and  School,  east  wing  Somerset  Hoase»  Strand.    See  articie,  "  Learned  So- 
cietie»,"  also  p.  83. 

London  University  College,  or  University  College)  Upper  Gower  Street,  Bedford  Square.  See 
article,  *' Learned  Societies,"  also  p.  83.  , 

Gresham  College,  in  Basinghall  Street,  origfaially  established  by  Sir  Thomas  Oresham  In  Broad 
Street,  subsequently  re-established  In  the  budding  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  instituted  for  the  de- 
livery  of  lectures  in  divinity,  dvil  law,  astronomy,  music,  geometry,  rhetoric,  and  physic 
l*he  firit  lecture  was  delivered  in  1097*   The  lectures  are  delivered  during  the  law  terms. 

Physicians  (College  of),  Warwick  Lane,  Newgate  Street,  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in 
1074,  and  finished  in  1689,  ndw  in  disuse. 

Phyvldahs  (Royal  College  of),  in  Pall  Mall  East,  Trafalgar  Square,  built  by  Sir  Robert 
Smirke,  architect,  at  an  expense  of  30,(IOO<.,  and  opened  by  Sir  Henry  Halford,  June  2ftth,  1826. 
Sec  article,  **  Learned  Societies." 

Surgeons  (Royal  College  of),  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  on  the  south  side  of,  built,  and  afterwanfa 
improved,  at  a  cost  of  near  4O,00(V.,  by  Mr.  Chas.  Barry. .  See  article,  "  Learned  Societies." 

Skm  College,  London  Wall,  was  founded  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  White,  in  1623,  for  the  use  of  the 
London  clergy,  with  f^ee  access  to  the  extensive  library*  To  this  library  all  publishers  were  for- 
merly compelled,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  contribute  a  o^y  of  each  of  their  publications.  There 
are  several  portraits  in  the  hall  and  library.    Almahouaes  are  endowed  for  twenty  poor  persons, 
and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  same  building. 

Doctors  of  Law  (College  of).  Bell  Yard,  Doctors'  Commons,  incorporated  in  1768,  of  which 
there  are  thirty  D.C.L's.    Mr.  H.  Watts,  under  treuurrar. 

Dulwich  CoUege.  founded  by  Edward  Alleyn,  1619.    Master  must  always  be  of  the  name  of 
Allen,  or  Alleyn.    The  present  master  is  Geo.  J.  Allen,  Esq.,  M.S.    See  article,  "  Gallery  of 
Pictures." 

East  India  College,  established  in  1805,  at  Harleybury,  Hertford,  consisting  of  a  visitor,  prin- 
einal,  dean;  registrar,  and  ten  profbsson.    Visitor  in  the  Oriental  department.  Professor  H.  H. 
Wilson,  M*  A* 
Morden  College.    See  •'AlmshouKs."  .      .    ^         .......       ^ 

St.  Peter's  College,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminkter,  founded  by  Queen  Eliaabeth,  in  1S60,  for  40 
foundation  ot  Queen's  scholars,  firom  six  to  ten  years  of  age    Dean,  W.  Buckland,  D.D.  Eight 

Royal  Veterinary  College,  founded  in  1791,  by  Mons.  Chas.  St.  Bel,  a  French  professor  of 
vctermary  art,  for  the  study  of  Diseases  mcident  to  the  Horse,  and  for  the  improvement  of 
flirriery  generally,  and  aphannacy  for  medicine.  The  building  is  extensive,  and  well  situated* 
in  SL  Pniersfl,  Oundcn  Town.  ......  ....... 

There  ve  also  the  colleges  for  educational  and  professional  purpose»--as  Hebrew  College  i 
Addiaeoriiibbi  Sandhurst t  Woolwich;  Converted  Jews' College,  Hackney;  SL  Bartholomew's { 
St.  Thomas's;  Pntney ;  College  for  Ladjes;  College  of  Preceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  dtc 
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CONCERTS. 

See  Azticle"  Music.'* 

CoNCKRT  Rooms  are  in  all  parts  of  the  town.  Coneerts  are  held  at  the  principal  hotels,  &c. ;  also 
in  the  large  rooms  of  the  several  theatres,  especially  those  of  the  most  fashionable. 

At  the  Italian  Opkra  Housa,  in  the  Haymarliet»  which  is  very  handsomely  fitted  up,  can- 
certs  and  balls  are  held. 

Also  at  Almack's  (sometimes  called  Willis's  Rooms),  King  Street,  St.  James's.  Built  by 
Robert  Mylne,  Architect. 

ExxTBR  Hall. — Concerts  are  held  here  during  the  spring  and  summer  months. 

QuBxiv'a  CoircBRT  Rooms,  Hanover  Sauare.— The  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  and 
of  tlie  Andent  Concerts  are  held  here;  bkewise  the  concerts  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mu«ic. 
The  great  concert  room  is  beautifully  decorated ,  iN)  ft.  by  35  ft,  and  will  bold  fiUO  persona.  The 
panels  of  the  ceilmgs  are  decorated  with  the  paintings  of  CyprianL 

At  Ths  Royal  Acadbmy  of  Music,  Tenterden  Street,  Hanover  Square,  incorporated 
by  royal  charter,  expressly  for  the  cultivation  of  musical  science. 

Conceru  are  held  also  at  the  Argyle  Rooms,  Argyle  Street;  Freemasons'  Tavern,  GresKt  Queen 
Streets  Crown  and  Anchor,  Strand;  City  of  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate  Street;  Albkm, 
Aldersgate  Street.  Concerts  are  likewise  given  at  the  Mechanics*  Institution,  Southamptoa 
Buildings,  Holbom,  and  other  places  of  spacious  accommodation. 


CONVERSAZIONES. 


It  is  one  result  of  London  being  the  chief  seat  of  the  professors  of  science,  that  It  proTides 
numerous  occasions  for  their  reimion ;  but  the  assemblages  called  Conversaalones  are  ahnoat 
peculiar  to  the  metropolis.  Besides  the  celebrations  which  take  place  in  the  day  time,  and  be- 
sides dinners,  the  Conversaalones  give  each  dass  of  men  of  science  the  opportunity  of  aasoci- 
ating  together.  The  invitations  for  these  meetings  are  given  by  the  presidents  of  the  seven! 
sodeties,  and  are  extended  to  the  members  of  their  own  sodety,  the  professors  of  the  sdenoea 
having  any  connection  with  It,  and  the  leading  personages  in  the  worlds  of  literature,  sdenoe, 
art,  and  politics.  Refreshments  are  provided,  and  objects  of  interest  are  contributed,  by  the 
Aiends  of  the  president  for  the  amusement  of  the  visitors. 

The  Conversaslones  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society  may  Justly  be  placed  at  the  faeskd. 
as  they  are  the  means  of  bringing  together,  not  the  votaries  of  one  branch  of  study,  but  the 


sideration  which  is  given  to  these  subjects,  but  very  often  some  valuable  economical  inventicnia, 
some  new  means  ofpropulsion,  or  some  new  telegraph,  is  brought  under  the  immediate  notice 
of  the  leading  political  personages,  who  are  most  interested  in  Its  promotion.  Distinguished  and 
learned  foreigners,  receiving  explanations  from  the  authors,  spread  abroad  a  knowledge  of  these 
inventions  and  discoveries,  and  extend  the  reputation  of  those  by  whom  they  are  mam. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  has  commonly,  by  the  hospitality  of  its  president,  beat 
favoured  with  two  or  three  Conversaziones  yearly,  but  sometimes  there  is  only  one.  The  ar- 
rangements are  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Manby,  the  secretary,  and  wherever  given,  the  taaCe 
andsklll  of  their  manager  make  them  among  the  most  agreeable  and  most  important  of  these  re- 
unions.  When  held  in  the  house  of  the  institution,  in  Great  George  Street,  the  apartments  sve 
arranged,  en  mite,  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  means  for  comfort  and  display ;  and  to  those  unac- 
customed to  these  scenes,  they  are  the  more  attractive  as  exhibiting  in  thdr  visitors  and  in  the 
fittings  the  intellectual  resources  of  a  great  metropolis.  The  modelroom  is  the  peculiar  feature. 
There  are  to  be  seen  working  models  of  the  newest  madiinery,  snd  the  greatest  works  of  en- 
gineering, snd  sn  opportunity  is  presented  for  their  examination  and  review.  A  book  has  great 
advantages  in  its  descriptions  ana  its  drawings:  but  in  the  model  room  are  not  only  dravnnin. 
but  models,  and  not  only  these  at  work,  but  the  engineer  present  who  has  constructed  thcni. 
and  the  living  experience  of  his  brethren,  to  whose  Judgment  they  are  submitted.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising this  celebration  is  a  fiivourite  resort  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen.  But  though  the 
modelroom  is  thus  occupied,  the  fine  arts  are  not  neglected,  and  the  walls  piesent  a  gallery  of 
works  by  great  living  masters,  while  on  the  tables  are  portfolios  of  original  orawings,  with  busts 
bas-reliefs,  and  sculptures.  Thus  side  by  side  are  brought  the  most  material  and  most  inuueina- 
tive  works  snd  their  professors.  ^ 

The  President  of  the  Institute  of  Britteh  Architects  gives,  in  his  msnsion  in  St.  James's  Souaiv 
a  similar  reunion  to  the  architects,  and  many  interesting  drawings  are  there  displayed.  The 
physidans  sre  sssembled  in  thdr  college  at  Charing  Cross,  by  their  presidenL 

The  meetings  of  many  of  the  societies  are  in  the  nature  of  Conversaslones.  After  the  scien- 
tific business  of  the  meeting  hss  been  conduded,  the  fellows  and  visitors  adloum  to  the  librarv 
and  museum ;  tea  and  coffee  are  served  round,  the  proceedings  of  the  evening  are  further  di^ 
cussed,  some  ob^t  of  interest  pisced  on  the  uUes  or  to  be  found  in  the  collection  is  examined 
stmngen  are  introduced  to  the  leading  men  of  sdence,  and  the  party  breaks  up  at  a  late  hour' 
looking  forward  to  the  next  occasion  of  reunion.  Such  are  the  meetings  of  the  Roval  Soeietr' 
the  Antiquarian,  the  Geological,  the  Ethnological,  the  Institution  oi  Civil  Ensineen.  and^e 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  ,  ^  .  -ua  uie 

,  The  Sodety  of  ArU  usually  devotes  some  few  evenings  In  the  year  to  assemblies.  wh«n 
Isdies  are  invited,  the  galleries  lighted  up,  and  the  objects  of  exhibition  are  thrown  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  circles  of  Uterature  and  fashion.  *^  "  "**^ 

The  Lord  Mayor  Musgrove  announced,  in  189(1,  that  he  would,  in  the  year  of  the  Great  Exhi 
bition,  hold  Convemslones,  to  whidi  men  of  sdence  and  foreigners  should  be  invited,      ^^ 
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The  Briti«h  Institutkm  have  likewiie  ercning  meeUngs  to  which  their  members  are  privileged 
to  bring  ladies,  and  where  the  I    "  '    "         "  '     '       '  '        '^^  ^"^        '  ' 

■rt»  on  the  works  contributed  t(. 
of  theae  erening  exhibitions  of  i 
world. 

The  Royal  Institution  and  the  London  Institution  give  a  number  of  evening  meetings,  to 
which  ladies  are  likewise  admitted,  and  at  which  some  suttfect  of  interest  is  illustrated  oy  an 
eminent  man  of  science.  After  the  paper  or  lecture  is  finished,  the  company  take  refreshments, 
and  inspect  the  various  objects  of  art  and  sdence  exhibited  in  the  rooms.  The  City  of  London 
Institution,  and  the  MThittington  Club,  give  occasional  Conversasiones. 

This  class  of  evening  meetmgs,  to  wh^  hulies  are  admitted,  and  which  is  of  a  more  popular 
character,  has  had  gr«u  influence  In  interesting  the  public  in  the  progress  of  Improvement,  for 
there  is  a  rivalry  for  distinction  among  the  managers  of  the  societies,  and  inventors  readily 
avail  themsdves  of  such  opportunities  of  making  their  labours  known.  The  stranger  will  see, 
that  great  as  is  the  power  of  the  press  in  spreading  knowledge,  there  are  other  and  not  less  eifec- 
tive  ways  of  influeneing  the  public  mind.  Among  the  features  of  a  vast  metropolis  those  ore  not 
least  Interesting  which  illustrate  the  causes  of  its  moral  Influence  on  the  country  and  the  world 
at  large.  It  is  not  only  that  by  masses  of  men  being  drawn  together  on  one  spot,  the  means 
for  forming  various  Institutkms  are  provided,  but  it  is  that  a  vast  moral  organisation  is  consti- 
tuted, by  which  the  public  mind  is  agitated,  influenced,  and  inspired. 

The  opening  of  some  of  the  medical  colleges,  as  St.  Bartholomew's,  is  generally  attended 
with  an  evening  meeting.  The  inaugural  lecture  is  read  in  the  theatre,  and  tne  professors,  stu- 
dents, and  old  members  of  the  college  meet  together  in  the  museum,  where  objects  of  profca- 
akioal  interest  are  displayed. 

The  Conversasiones  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  diflbr  fVom  all  the  others,  in  no  refiresh- 
ments  being  provided,  and  as  being  held  in  the  afternoon,  and  partly  in  the  open  air.  the  con- 
servatories and  gardens  being  the  place  of  meeting.  Not  only  scienliflc,  but  economical  botany 
is  the  sul^eet  ot  illustration,  and  many  interesting  applications  of  vegetable  substances  are 
•hewn,  MM  well  aa  dntwings,  carvings,  and  models  of  flowers.    Ladies  are  invited. 


THE  CORPORATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON 

Is  constituted  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  of 
the  great  town  commonwealths  and  federal  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
WitMn  the  last  twenty  years,  the  old  local  institutions  throughout  the 
country  have  been  restricted  or  abolished  by  general  measures  of  centraliza- 
tion; but  in  the  City  of  London,  as  at  the  time  of  Domesday,  the  citizen  still 
has  the  government  in  his  own  hands,  and  the  head  of  the  State  has  only 
a  local  jurisdiction.  Even  the  parliament  of  the  three  kingdoms  acknow- 
ledges in  a  distinctive  manner  the  independent  existence  of  the  City. 

In  the  City  alone  are  to  be  found  many  of  the  old  English  customs  brought 
from  the  meadows  of  Jutland,  and,  although  having  many  Norman  and  later 
modifications,  the  g^und-work  of  the  constitution  is  English,  or  what  is 
sometimes  known  as  Anglo-Saxon. 

On  the  inroad  of  the  English  tribes,  and  on  the  Welsh  being  driven  out 
from  the  Roman  towns,  London  was  burned  to  the  ground,  as  all  the  exca- 
vations show,  and  the  new  English  population  was  too  scanty  to  fill  the  space 
within  the  vast  walls;  so  that,  not  only  were  cattle  fed  among  the  Roman 
rains,  but  the  barrows  of  the  leaders  elsewhere  at  a  distance  from  the  home- 
steads, were  within  the  circuit.  Such  were  Aldermanbury,  Bucklersbuiy,  and 
Lothingbury  (Lothbury).  The  space  within  the  walls  was  shared  out  in 
marks,  or  wards,  to  which  additions  were  afterwards  made.  In  each  of  these 
wards  an  alderman  was  chosen.  At  a  later  time,  these  wards  were  further 
ghared  out  into  what  are  now  called  precincts. 

The  precinct  is  the  same  as  the  township  or  parish  elsewhere,  the  ward  is 
the  hundred,  and  the  city  a  shire,'  folkland,  or  commonwealth.  At  the 
present  time  the  precinct  commonly  has  its  common-councilmen,  its  inquest- 
men,  clerk,  beadle,  constable,  or  headborough,  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  tax 
collectors,  as  well  as  its  church  establishment.  As  elsewhere,  the  precinct  or 
township  and  the  parish  have  not  always  the  same  bounds  or  jurisdictions, 
though  commonly  they  have.  In  some  parts,  too,  the  precinct  jurisdiction 
is  not  kept  up,  or  is  merged  with  the  parish.  The  ward  has  an  alderman, 
the  several  common-councilmen  (of  whom  one  is  deputy  alderman),  a  full 
inquest,  ward  clerk,  and  ward  beadle.  The  citv  has  its  Lord  Mayor,  Court 
of  Aldermen,  Court  of  Common  Council,  Sherifin,  and  other  chief  officers. 
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A  few  days  before  St.  Thomas's  day,  in  each  year,  that  ia,  before  Tnletide, 
a  meeting  ia  called  for  the  precinct^  which  is  perhaps  only  half  a  street,  and 
lo  Mich  all  indwellerfti  i^hether  titizehs  or  not,  that  is,  all  above  fifteen 
years  old^  can  come  and  speak.  At  this  precinct  meet^ngi .  the  doings  of  the 
officers  of  the  last  year  art  ^one  into,  and  a  new  roll  of  officers  is  dnwn  np. 
The  iluinber  of  inquestmen  sent  by  each  precinct  is  enough  to  make  up  for 
the  whole  ward  an  inquest  of  not  less  tnan  sixteen.  ^Hie  inqaestmen  are 
token  ill  turn,  from  A  roll  of  thie  househblders,  and  are  not  necessarily  citiafens. 
The  common-councilmen,  constables,  beadle,  and  collectors  are  not  now  taken 
in  turn,  but  those  are  named  who  are  thought  most  fit. 

On  St.  Thomas's  d&y  the  wardmotie,  or  meeting  of  all  the  citizens  of  ih<& 
ward  is  held,  when  the  alderman  takes  the  ctiair.  He  is  in  his  robes,  wearin(} 
a  gold  chain,  and  attended  by  the  ward  beadles  with  silver  or  gilt  in&ces; 
One  of  these  latter  makes  proclamation  iii  the  foUowinp  way :— "  Oyez ! 
Oyeis !  All  ye  good  men  of  the  ward  draw  nigh,  and  attend  to  the  business 
of  the  ward."  A  precept  is  read  from  the  Ldrd  Mayor,  commanding  certain 
elections  to  be  made.  The  precinct  returns  of  inquestmen  are  then  read, 
&nd  commonly  confirfaied.  The  new  inquestinen  are  theh  called  to  choose  a 
foreman,  and  are  forthwith  sworn  before  the  Wardmote  to  do  their  duty. 
The  precinct  returns  for  common-councilmen  are  read,  but  any  other  can- 
didates can  be  put  up.  The  names  arc  put  to  a  show  of  hands,  or  In  case 
of  dispute  a  poll  is  taken.  The  business  of  choosing  other  officers,  ex- 
amining the  accounts  of  the  ward  rate,  and  giving  thanks  to  passed 
officers,  is  ph>eeeded  with,  and  the  ward  besMile  makes  proclamation,  **  Oyez  ! 
Oyez !  All  ye  good  men  of  the  ward  depart  hence  and  go  ye  to  your  homes. 
God,  save  the  Queen." 

The  inquest  ineet  together  at  the  ward  house  or  itiquest  room,  and  divide 
themselves  into  committees  for  the  discharge  of  their  several  duties,  which 
include  the  inspection  of  weights  and  iUeasures,  and  of  public  houses;  the 
removal  of  nuisances,  the  indicting  of  houses  of  ill  feme,  and  the  prosecution 
of  non-citizens  for  trading  within  bounds;  and  generally  the  watching  over 
the  interests  of  their  ward.  At  an  early  day  the  inquestmen,  in  their  furred 
robes,  proceed  in  divisions,  each  having  its  foreman,  treasurer,  and  secretary', 
and  attended  by  a  beadle^  to  collect  funds  from  the  inhabitants  for  charitable 
distribution.  These  funds  are  partly  given  to  poor  residents,  but  partly  to 
respectable  persons,  who,  having  formerly  lived  in  the  ward,  have  mil  en  to 
decay.  Thus,  many  poor  tradesmen  and  widows  are  relieved.  Inquestmen 
not  attending  to  their  duties  are  fined,  and  these  fines  go  in  part  payment 
of  a  dinner,  to  which  the  alderman  and  other  authorities  are  invited. 

On  Plough  Monday,  the  Monday  next  after  Twelfth-day,  the  inquests  go  up 
in  their  furred  gowns  to  Guildhall,  where  the  Court  of  Aldermen  is  sitting, 
and  make  their  presentments  of  the  common-councilmen  chosen,  and  of  the 
several  matters  in  which  they  desire  the  action  of  the  community,  as  in. 
the  removal  of  nuisances  beyond  their  power,  or  in  the  prosecution  of 
offenders.  Any  inquestman  dissenting  from  a  presentment^  can  address  the 
Court. 

It  will  be  seen  that  two  English  principles  are  carried  out,  one,  that  each 
fraction  of  the  population  is  represented;  and  another,  that  where  it  can 
be  done,  each  citizen  must  serve  personally  and  in  turn. 

The  citizens  exercising  the  franchise  within  the  wards  are,  since  1849,  those 
on  the  parliamentary  voters  list  who  are  freemen  of  London.  The  citizens 
exercising  the  franchise  for  Lord  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  kc,  are  freemen  of  London, 
being  liverymen  of  some  one  of  the  companies  or  trade  corporations. 

Biwh  Son  or  daughter  of  a  freeman  of  London,  bom  while  the  fether  was 
free,  is  entitled  to  take  up  the  freedom  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  These 
freemen  by  birthright  are  very  many,  and  some  have  Inherited  their  freedom 
during  several  generations.  Most  members  of  the  peerage  are  thus  citizens 
of  London.    On  payment  of  a  very  small  fee,  persons  of  any  sect  being  of 
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Bii^h  birth,  and  c^nying  on  btisinesB  withih  thie  city,  are  itUowed  td  becoihe 
free.  Mott  of  the  citizens  Are  likewise  ftee  of  a  eoxnpany,  and  tiieir  ap- 
prenticed aire  likewise  entitled  to  becoine  citiziens.  The  tnagistrate  trhb 
admita  and  swears  in  the  citizeils  \A  the  Chamberlain,  dr  Treadiiter  of  tile  Cit^, 
who  hfrfds  his  chambeir  or  cotirt  in  the  Guildhall,  and  who  exercises  mk^s- 
terial  Jurtediction  oyer  the  apprentice.  The  court  is  open,  and  coiiimonly 
eyety  day  about  noon,  the  admission  of  Some  citiseh  or  apprentice  can 
be  Qeeii. 

The  number  of  trade  companies  is  itbout  liiileiy,  tiJ^lve  of  Whibh  ixe  called 
the  great  companies,  and  are  fitst  in  honour  and  state.  These  t^lre  a^  the 
Mercers,  Grocers,  Driipeni,  Fiahmongeri^,  Goldsmiths,  Sklhhers,  Merchant 
Tailors,  H^kberdashers,  Salter^,  Ironmongers,  Yintners,  and  Clothworkers. 
Other  conaiderable  companies  are  the  Leathersellers,  Saddlers,  Carpenters, 
Wearers,  Btationets,  Apothecaries,  Snectacleihakei«,  Clockmakers,  Coopers, 
TVdlowdhandlers,  and  Wneelwrights.  These  several  companies  will  be  described 
hereafter :  for  the  present  it  is  ehourh  to  explain,  that  l^ose  following  a  tmde 
within  the  city  mostly  belong  to  the  company  of  that  trade;  but  the  great 
body  of  the  fteemen  of  each  company  being  so  by  birthright,  are  not  neces- 
sarily mercers,  or  cooks,  as  the  case  may  be.  Of  the  freemen  of  each  company^ 
Bome  200  or  800  of  the  more  considerable  are  made  liverymen.  The  liveiy- 
inan  of  London  Should  be  worth  not  Ibss  thin  10002.,  and  must  be  a  mastei- 
and  not  a  servant  or  journeyman.  On  state  oceadiohs  he  wears  a  gown  of  the 
livery  of  his  company.  The  livery,  whether  dwelling  within  the  city  or  not, 
vote  for  Lorti  Mayor,  Sheriflfe,  Chamberlain,  Bridgemaster,  and  Auditor  of  the 
City  Aeeonntfl ;  and  thb  livery  dwelling  within  seven  miles  vote  for  Members 
of  Parliament.  The  liveryman  pajrs  a  fine  or  fee  of  admission,  commonly  of 
about  201.,  which  gOes  to  a  fhnd  for  providing  dinners.  The  livbry  of  some 
companies  have  several  banquets  within  the  year,  to  ^hich  each  can  invite 
a  fHend.    A  meeting  of  the  livery  of  the  whole  city  is  called  a  Common  Hall. 

A  citizen  of  London  living  within  the  city,  besides  his  corporate  share  of 
its  imibunities,  is  free  from  tolls  and  customs  through  all  England,  and  parts 
of  the  sea;  he  cannot  be  pressed  for  the  sea  sprvice  (wherever  resident),  nor 
be  ballotted  for  the  militia;  he  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  carrying  On 
retail  trade,  and  is  free  from  toll  on  his  carts  and  goods,  at  the  gates.  Among 
his  privileges  (no%  of  little  value)  is  that  of  hunting  in  Middlesex.  The  citi- 
zens are  very  particular  in  giving  offices  and  patronage  only  to  those  who  arc 
free.  Th^  widow  of  a  freeman  is  free  and  privileged,  and  his  orphans  have 
the  right  of  placing  their  property  in  the  Chamber  or  Treasury  of  thei  city, 
at  4  per  cent.,  whereby  they  become  wards  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen. 

The  freedom  of  London  is  one  of  the  honours  granted  to  public  men.  The 
freedom  is  conferred  by  vote  of  the  Corporation,  and  on  some  public  occasion 
the  new  citizen  is  received  by  the  ChamberlairL  In  the  Chamber  are  to  be 
seen,  richly  illuminated,  copies  of  the  votes  of  thanks  given  to  the  great 
statesmen  and  captains  of  the  present  century. 

The  City  of  London  forms  two  portions:  London  within  the  Walls,  and 
London  without  the  Walls.  London  within  the  Walls  is  the  most  ancient 
part,  Irithin  the  Roman  walls;  the  other  part  iconsists  of  the  suburbs  or  liber- 
ties formed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  without  these  walls.  Of  the  walls  few  remains 
exist;  but  it  is  Worth  while  to  refier  to  the  boundary,  as  it  will  assist  the 
archaeologist  in  determining  the  site  of  the  Roman  settlement,  and  will  enable 
him  to  follow  historically  the  growth  of  the  city.  The  boundary  of  the  old  city 
la  v6ry  nearly  that  of  the  great  fire  of  1668,  and,  consequently,  within  those 
limits,  the  architecture  is  not  earlier  than  Wren's  time,  and  it  is  on  the 
bounds  we  must  look  for  medlseval  monuments.  Temple  Bar,  an  outer  bar 
in  the  liberties,  is  the  only  remaining  gateway,  and  by  which  is  the  stat^ 
entrance  for  the  King  or  Queen.  On  sucn  an  occasion  the  gates  are  iihut  tojmd 
the  authorities  drawn  up  within  on  the  city  side.  A  herald,  or  other  officer 
of  the  Ring,  knocks  at  the  gate>  and  iiiforms  the  Marshal  that  the  King  asks 
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admiBsioii.  The  Marshal  reports  this  to  the  Lord  Major,  who  gives  orders 
that  the  gate  shall  be  thrown  open,  and  proceeds  to  offer  the  king  the  city 
sword.  The  gate  is  sometimes  strictly  kept,  for  the  Lord  Mayor  being  within 
his  bounds  second  to  the  King  alone,  is  jealous  that  his  precedency  of  other 
great  personages  is  preserved.  Troops  arriving  at  the  city  bounds  must  not 
pass  through  with  drums  beating,  or  colours  flying,  or  recruit,  unless  with 
leave  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  one  regiment  only  excepted,  the  Old  Buffs,  who 
were  originally  raised  within  the  city;  and  who,  when  in  England,  are  always 
welcomed  in  Uie  exercise  of  their  privileges.  At  the  bars  of  the  city  without 
the  Walls,  as  at  Temple  Bar.  Holbom  Bar,  and  Smithfield  Bar,  officers  of  the 
city  may  be  seen  levying  toll  on  the  carts  of  all  nonfreemen,  that  is,  idl  carts 
not  marked  with  the  city  arms,  the  red  cross  of  St  George,  and  the  dagger. 

The  wards  of  the  city  are  twenty-six,  for  each  of  which  there  is  an  Alder- 
man (except  the  two  wards  of  Cripplegate,  which  are  joined),  and  one  for  the 
Borough  of  Southwark,  or  Bridge-without,  which  is  for  certain  purposes  within 
the  city  jurisdiction.  Five  large  wards,  Aldersgate,  Bishopsgate,  Cripplegate, 
Farringaon-within,  and  Farringdon-without,  are  subdivided  and  have  each  a 
separate  deputy-alderman.  The  number  of  parishes  is  110;  the  number  of 
precincts  is  not  well  ascertained. 

The  style  of  the  corporation  is  the  mayor  and  commonalty  and  citizens  of 
London,  and  the  head  of  this  is  the  Lord  Mayor.  This  officer  is  chosen  bv 
the  Livery,  on  the  29th  of  September,  being  commonly  the  senior  alderman, 
who  has  been  sheriff,  but  not  Lord  Mayor.  The  office  is  seldom  given  twice. 
The  Common  Hall  name  two  aldermen,  and  the  Court  of  Aldermen  claim 
the  right  of  choosing  the  one  to  be  mayor.  The  forms  of  the  elections  are 
peculiar. 

The  Lord  Mayor  Elect  goes  in  procession  to  be  presented  to  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  who  signifies  the  assent  of  the  Government  to  the  election.  On 
the  8th  of  Kovember,  the  Lord  Mayor  is  sworn  in  before  the  Court  of  Alder- 
men, invested  with  the  gulden  collar  of  SS.  and  jewel,  and  signs  a  bond  for 
4000/.  to  restore  the  plate  and  jewels  of  the  office,  which  are  however  worth 
20,000/.  These  two  ceremonies  are  worth  seeing.  The  grand  day  is  the  9th 
of  November,  kept  as  a  city  holiday,  under  the  name  of  "  Lord  Mayor's  Day." 
Business  is  suspended  in  the  principal  thoroughfares,  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
whole  population  are  let  loose.  During  the  passage  of  the  procession,  the 
City  officers  close  the  streets  against  omnibuses  and  other  carriages.  In  the 
morning  the  Lord  Mayor  break^ts  at  Guildhall  with  the  Court  of  «\ldermen. 
About  mid-day  he  sets  out  from  Guildhall  with  a  procession,  which  includes 
the  late  Lord  Mayor,  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  sherim,  and  City  officers  in  their 
carriages,  bands  of  music,  pageantry,  and  the  households  of  the  Lord  Mayors. 
These  are  attended  by  processions  of  the  companies  to  which  the  Lord  Mayors 
and  sheriffs  belong ;  and  in  honour  of  the  dignitary  of  their  company,  the 
master,  wardens,  and  Court  of  Assistants,  dressed  in  their  robes,  follow  in 
their  carriages  with  music,  and  with  banners  borne  by  their  watermen 
and  pensioners,  dressed  in  uniform  and  armed.  On  extraordinary  occasions, 
all  of  the  great  companies  attend  in  state,  and  swell  the  procession.  At 
one  of  the  bridges  or  other  waterside  stair,  the  company  take  water  in  the 
barges  of  the  city  and  great  companies.  These  are  richly  gilt  and  carved 
baiges,  with  banners  flying  on  tne  roof,  and  having  a  band  of  music  on 
board.  They  are  sometimes  rowed  by  watermen,  but  most  commonly  towed 
by  steamers.  This  is  one  of  the  few  water  processions  in  Europe,  and 
on'a  fine  day  and  during  a  liberal  mayoralty,  has  a  good  effect  seen  from 
the  river  or  one  of  the  bridges.  During  the  voyage  the  authorities  amuse 
themselves  with  luncheon.  On  arrival  at  Westminster,  the  Lord  Mayor 
lands  with  his  immediate  suite,  and  enters  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  West- 
minster, where  he  is  presented  to  the  barons,  and  takes  an  oath  of  office.  By 
the  mouth  of  his  own  judge,  the  Recorder,  he  invites  the  Judges  in  the  several 
courts  to  dinner.    During  this  time  the  baige  of  the  Stationers'  Company  goes 
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to  Lambeth  Palace  to  present  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbary  with  copies  of  the 
Companj'g  almanacks.  The  company  return  by  water  to  Blackfriars'-bridge, 
▼here  a  grander  procession  is  formed,  and  which  at  the  foot  of  Ludgate-hill 
receires  the  addition  of  the  Lady  Hayoreas,  the  Princes,  Ministers  of  State, 
Judges,  and  Foreign  Ambassadors.  The  houses  in  the  line  of  procession  are 
decorated  with  flags,  and  filled  with  company,  who  are  feasted  by  the  citizens. 
The  morning  procession  is  through  the  ward  to  which  the  Lord  Mayor  belongs ; 
the  afternoon  procession  from  Blackfriara-bridge,  through  Ludgate-hill,  Lud- 
gate-street,  St.  Paul's-churchyard,  Cheapside,  and  King-street,  to  Guildhall. 
Some  few  houses  are  let  on  this  occasion,  and  strangers  can  obtain  seats  at 
various  prices  to  view  the  procession,  if  they  prefer  ayoiding  the  crowd  in  the 
streets.  Guildhall  is  decorated  and  illuminated  inside  and  out  by  the  City 
architect,  as  becomes  a  great  occasion ;  and  a  magnificent  banquet  is  laid 
within  the  halL  This  is  the  inauguration  dinner  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
aherifis,  who  with  the  City  furnish  the  expenses.  The  guests  are  the 
memb^  of  the  Corporation,  and  their  wiyes  and  friends.  ]£ch  member  of 
the  Corporation  has  tickets  to  give  away.  The  King  or  Queen  sometimes 
dines  with  the  City  on  this  occasion,  and  all  strangers  of  importance  are  in- 
vited. A  minister  of  the  Crown  always  attends,  as  this  is  a  suitable  occasion 
to  keep  up  sympathy  with  the  Corporation,  and  to  appeal  to  -public  feeling. 
The  observances  of  tiie  dinner  are  Uke  those  of  other  City  dinners. 

The  Mayor  of  the  City  of  London  is  styled  Lord,  and  Right  Honourable, 
holds  within  the  City  the  first  place  after  the  King,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  the  King  is  one  of  the  great  functionaries  summoned  to  the  Council, 
where  he  has  signed  first  the  declaration  of  the  title  of  the  new  King.  He 
presides  in  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  Court  of  Common  Council,  Centod  Cri- 
minal Court,  Lord  Mayor's  Court,  and  Common  Hall ;  is  a  Judge  of  the 
Criminal  Court,  Justice  of  Peace  for  the  neighbouring  shires,  and  has  the 
nomination  of  other  Justices ;  he  is  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
military  force  of  the  city ;  he  is  Admiral  of  the  Port  of  London,  and  Conservator 
of  the  Thames  from  Staines  Bridge  to  Yantlet  Creek,  and  of  the  Medway  from 
Colemouth  Creek  to  Cockham  Wood.  In  a  general  assessment  in  1877,  he  was 
assessed  as  an  earl,  and  at  the  coronation  of  a  King  attends  as  Chief  Butler, 
and  receives  a  golden  cup  as  his  fee.  He  resides  in  the  Mansion  House, 
which  is  fitted  up  as  a  palace  for  his  reception,  has  the  use  of  the  City  plate, 
furniture,  state  carriage,  barge,  officers  and  servants,  and  receives  a  stipend;  Wt 
his  own  further  disbursements  often  exceed  40002.  a-year.  The  whole  expense 
of  the  office  may  be  reckoned  at  15,0002.  a-year.  The  common  crier,  the  water 
bailiff,  and  the  sword-bearer,  are  esquires  of  his  household,  and  commonly  act 
as  his  chamberiains  and  secretaries,  assisting  in  the  arrangements  of  his  ban- 
quota  and  state  festivals. 

On  state  occasions,  the  Lord  Mayor  is  dressed  in  a  knotted  gown,  like  that  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor ;  when  preceding  the  Monarch,  a  crimson  velvet  gown ;  on 
occasions  of  less  importance,  a  scarlet  cloth  gown,  or  one  of  mazarine  blue 
silk.  When  not  in  robes,  a  golden  chain  and  badge  is  nevertheless  worn.  The 
Lady  Mayoress  partakes  of  the  state  of  her  husband.  In  case  the  Lord  Mayor 
is  not  married,  the  Lady  Mayoress  is  some  female  relative,  or  the  wife  of  ano- 
ther alderman.  It  is  customary  on  certain  public  occasions,  as  a  royal  visit  to 
the  city,  or  great  public  event,  to  create  the  Lord  Mayor  a  baronet^  and  the 
sheriffii  knights. 

The  Lord  Mayor  is  expected  to  keep  up  the  hospitality  of  the  dty  by  giving 
balls  and  dinners  at  the  Mansion-house,  to  the  members  of  the  corporation, 
their  wives  and  children,  and  to  the  several  public  authorities  and  persons  of 
eminence.  Admission  to  these  celebrations  can  be  obtained  through  members 
of  the  corporation.  The  Egyptian-hall  and  the  inside  of  the  Mansion-house 
are  worth  seeing  on  such  occasions,  as  likewise  the  princely  state  of  the  chief 
magistrate,  which,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  common  to  every  great  dignitary. 
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Tkd  LoW  Mayor's  state  carriage,  built  in  1767,  is  worth  seeiiig.  Thia 
atid  the  Queen's  state  carriage  are  the  otilj  remaining  specimens  of  the 
poihpotis  vehicles  of  the  last  eentut7.  It  is  richly  gilded,  and  the  paint- 
ings, which  are  in  a  superior  style,  are  illustrations  of  a  former  branch  of 
high  art-coachpainting.  They  are  by  one  of  the  Original  Royal  Academi- 
eiahs-^some  sav  Cipriani,  and  Some  Dance.  At  either  Mildew  of  the  carriage 
sits  thfe  sword-bearer,  with  the  sword  of  state,  and  the  common  brier, 
wearing  a  fhr  cap,  called  the  Cap  of  Maintenance,  or  City  Cap  of  State,  a 
marit  of  dignity  highly  prized  in  former  ages,  when  t)rincely  cbroncts  were  run 
after. 

The  aldehnan  is  chosen  for  life  by  the  freemen,  householders  of.  hift  ward. 
He  is  usually  a  merchant,  or  some  wealthy  tradesman.  Ho  is  a  Judge  of  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  a  Justice  of  Peace  for  the  City  of  Southwark,  and 
within  his  ward  has  the  authority  of  two  iustices.  The  junior  aldermen  are 
styled  Worshipful,  but  those  who  have  held  the  mayoralty  aire  styled  Kight 
Worshipful,  and  take  precedence  of  all  knights.  Within  the  city,  they  hold 
rank  next  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  as  barons  of  the  city.  The  aldermeil,  when 
performing  their  functions,  wear  robes  of  state  and  a  gold  chain,  and  Ate 
attended  by  their  ward  beadles  with  the  ttiaces.  As  a  body,  they  fonn  the 
Court  of  Aldermen,  Which  is  the  House  of  Peers,  Privy  Council,  and  Senate 
of  the  City,  and  aits  in  state  at  Guildhall,  presided  over  by  the  Mayor,  and  at- 
tended by  various  officers  in  theii*  robes.  This  Court  has,  in  particular,  the 
oversight  of  the  city  police. 

The  Court  of  Common  Council,  or  City  Parliament,  consists  of  the  Alder- 
men and  Coiiimon  Coudcilfaien,  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  One  Com- 
mon Councilman  for  each  i^ard  is  named  as  deputy  alderman,  or  more  shortly 
deputy,  and  as  such  has  the  title  of  esquire,  and  is  a  deputy-lieutenant  for  the 
city.  The  Court  sits  at  Quildhidl  In  the  day  time,  and  much  form  is  observed. 
The  aldermen  Are  on  a  raised  bench  near  the  Lord  Mayor,  haVing  a  sheriff  at 
each  end  of  the  bench.  At  the  table  are  the  Recorder,  and  other  officers  of  the 
corpotation.  In  the  body  of  the  hall  are  the  deputies  and  Common  CoUncil- 
toen,  who  only  wear  their  blue  maiarine  gowns  On  state  occasions.  Below  the 
bai*  are  stationed  the  city  marshiEtls  and  the  doorkeepers,  and  there  is  a  gallery 
free  for  strangers.  The  mode  of  proceeding  and  powers  of  the  Court  ateiini- 
late  to  thdee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  legislative  proceedings  of  the 
t!ourt  are  called  Acts  of  the  Common  Council,  and  there  iS  full  power  in  the 
Court  to  determine  the  number  of  its  members,  the  qualificatibn  of  the  voters, 
and  the  mode  of  voting,  which  elsewhere  are  determined  by  the  centhd  go- 
vernment, or  some  general  law.  Much  of  the  business  is  transacted  by  com- 
mittees, as  tho^e  for  lands,  markets,  the  navigation,  ftc,  or  by  commissions 
named  by  the  corporation,  as  the  Court  of  Sewers^  the  Irish  Corporation, 
Lieutenancy,  &c.  These  Committees  receive  an  allowance  for  their  attend- 
ances, which  is  appropriated  fbr  dinners,  to  which  the  members  caii  invite 
strangers^  or  fot  ejceursions  in  the  city  bai^e  on  the  river,  when  ladies  are 
invited. 

The  CbUrts  of  Aldermen  and  Common  Council  constitute  the  governing 
body,  to  whom  is  committed  the  care  of  the  franchises  and  the  general  admi- 
nistration of  the  property  of  the  commonwealth.  The  franchises  of  the  dty 
arising  from  the  independent  rights  of  the  first  English  settlers,  are  confirmed 
by  Ma^gnA  Charta,  and  several  charters  and  Acts  of  Parliament.  They  include 
the  right  of  being  iinpleaded  within  their  own  bounds,  for  which  purpoee 
separate  sittings  of  the  Courts  of  Queen*^  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer, 
&re  held  at  Guildhall,  besides  local  courU.  The  Court  of  Chancery  has,  how- 
ever, eviided  this  frahchise,  and  does  not  sit  within  bounds.  The  City  courts 
have  particular  privileges  and  powers  of  sequestrating  money  and  property 
within  bounds  by  attachment  The  City  forms  a  senarate  Jurisdiction  in  every 
respect,  tod  has  its  own  magistrates  and  police.    The  consertancy  of  the  Pool, 
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and  of  tlie  Tham^  Mid  Mediray,  iad  of  ihe  nayigaiion  and  fisherieB  ther^bf) 
are  within  the  jilrifidifetJoh.  Th«  poascsBions  of  the  City  include  aboiit  8000 
houseilinthiii  its  bounds,  in  the  manor  of  Finsbuiy,  and  elsewhet'e  ihLohdoni 
tad  latf;e  estates  throughout  the  country ;  a  great  domain  in  Ireland,  And 
jurisdietion  over  the  City  of  Londondeiry,  Town  of  Coleraine,  and  BorOuth 
of  Southt^rk ;  allowaacefi  from  the  gorertiliient  for  prlTileges  surffendered  j 
the  meU^  or  measuring  of  coal,  com,  &c. ;  and  rates  leyied  for  sewers  and 
police.  The  city  name  their  judges  and  other  officers,  and  two  sheriflfe,  who 
are  likewise  Sherifib  of  Middlesex,  which  shrieyalty  is  ikrtned  from  the 
crown.  They  have  likewise  the  property  or  superintendence  of  several 
hospitals  and  schools.  Under  the  statute  of  2  William  ahd  Maf:^,  session 
1,  c.  8,  no  Act  of  Parliament  affects  the  city  customs,  unless  the  city  be 
particularly  named  therein..  To  secure  the  maintenance  of  the  city  rights^ 
the  Remembrancer  attends  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  Its  sittings  to 
waieh  the  progress  of  meashres.  When  the  city  siend  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  is  presented  at  the  bar  by  the  sheriflfe  Ih  their  robes,  instead 
of  being  presented  through  a  member.  Their  own  members  of  Parliament 
are  four  (the  usual  number  foi*  cities  being  two),  and,  ttn  the  first  day  of 
every  new  Parliament,  clAim  the  right  of  taking  precedence  of  all  other 
members,  and  sitting  in  their  scarlet  goWns  and  hoods;  On  a  bill  being  prcK 
sented  from  the  city  to  the  House  of  Commons,  instead  of  leave  being  askea 
by  a  toeniber,  it  is  immediately  read  by  the  cl^rk  ii  the  table.  The  city  has,  loo, 
the  excltiilive  privilege  of  thelt-  addresses  being  received  by  the  king  sfeated  on 
the  throne.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  then  go  up  ih  State.  A  monu- 
ment in  Gnlldhall  records  a  lecttire  given  by  the  LOhl  Mayor  Beckford  to 
King  George  HI.  Whenever  the  city  speaks  it  is  by  the  mouth  of  the  Ite- 
corde)*,  and  by  hiin  It  gives  evidenoe  in  courts  of  law  of  its  customs,  ahd  not 
by  any  book  Or  writing. 

Many  df  the  officen  of  the  city  are  of  consldehible  importanco.  The 
Sherifis  are  for  London  and  Middlesex,  and  are  two  chosen  yearly  by  the 
Livery  in  Common  Hall.  The  Lord  Mayor  ihay  name  a  candidate,  which 
is  done  by  drinking  to  the  health  of  the  candidate.  The  electidn  is  held  oA 
Midsiinlmer  Day.  A  person  refbslng  to  se^e  must  pay  a  fihe  Of  £600,  unless 
he  cah  swear  hfe  is  not  worth  £15,000,  and  must  brihg  six  citizens  as  teompur- 
gators  of  his  oath.  A  fhiemaii,  by  birthright,  must  likewise  bring  six 
compurgators  to  t>n>ve  his  claim ;  but  this  ancient  English  law  is  now  littl6 
more  than  a  form.  The  office  is  honourable  but  expensive,  and  the  cost  is 
as  much  as  £2000  for  each  sheriff  beyond  the  fees.  The  Sheriff  has  a  State 
carriage  and  ehaphiin,  gives  a  bailqnet  on  his  installation,  contributes  to  th^ 
great  dihnet  in  Guildhall,  and  gives  six  dinners  to  the  Aldermeh  and  othlsr 
judges,  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  SheHffii  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  dinners  of  certain  charitable  institutions,  and  contribute 
to  their  fhnds.  Bach  Sheriff  chooses  a  Solicitor  as  undet-sheriff,  who  likewise 
takes  part  in  the  city  ceremonials.  All  considerable  officers  Wear  a  cdUit  dress 
on  great  Occasions,  unless  they  have  some  distinctive  gown  or  Othiet  nhifdrm. 
On  the  28th  of  September,  the  Sherifll6  are  sworn  on  the  hustings  in  the  Gulld- 
halii  and,  on  the  30th,  they  go  In  precession  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  city  officeit, 
and  sixteen  citizens  of  the  company  Of  each  sheriff,  to  be  sworn  before  the 
Curtitor  Baren  of  the  Exchequet',  when  the  Recohier  makes  A  speeeh  in  praise 
of  each  sheriff. 

The  Recorder  of  London  Is  the  chief  local  Judge,  and  one  of  the  chief 
functionaries  of  the  corporation.  He  holds  a  court  at  the  Centtul  Crimiiial 
Court,  as  do  two  other  officex«,  the  Common  Sergeant,  and  thi^  Judge  of  thb 
Sheriffs'  Court  The  salaries  of  all  the  city  officers  are  liberal,  and  retirixijg 
pensions  are  given.  The  Recorder  is  as  highly  paid  aS  a  Scotch  judge.  He  is 
the  orator  for  thto  city  On  public  occasions.  The  Common  Sergeant,  the  Judge 
of  the  Sheriffil'  Court,  and  the  Secondaries  of  the  Sheriff^  are  other  judicial 
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functionaries.  The  Town  Clerk,  or  secretary  of  the  city,  the  City  Solicitor, 
and  the  Remembrancer,  are  law  officers.  The  latter  is  a  kind  of  agent  in 
Parliament^  and  at  the  Council  and  Treasury  boards,  and  employed  to  preserve 
generally  the  rights  of  the  city.  Among  these  is  an  allo^'ance  of  wine  from 
the  Treasury,  and  of  summer  and  winter  venison  from  the  Woods  and  Foreata, 
which  are  shared  among  the  Liord  Mayor,  aldermen,  sheriffis,  and  great  city 
officers. 

The  Chamberlain  is  chosen  by  the  Common  Hall,  and  has  usually  held  the 
office  of  alderman.  Besides  the  care  of  the  city  income,  he  has  chaiige  of  the 
apprentices,  and  admits  to  the  freedom.  On  his  coat  of  arms  is  borne  the  ke  j 
of  the  City  Treasury.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Chamber  has  the  chaige  of  the 
city  muniments  and  title-deeds,  and  is  Vice-Chamberlain. 

The  Sword  Bearer  is  marshal  and  regulator  of  the  officers  of  the  Lord 
Mayor's  household,  and  has  laige  emoluments.  He  wears  a  silk  damask  gown. 
The  mode  of  bearing  the  swoid  is  the  subject  of  ceremonial ;  and,  in  1849,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Duke,  was  called  to  account  for  allowing  it  to  be  borne  before 
Prince  Albert,  at  the  opening  of  the  Coal  Exchange,  in  the  same  way  as  before 
the  Queen.    The  sword  borne  is  the  pearl  sword  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  Common  Crier  is  likewise  a  sergeantnt-ajrms  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
the  courts,  and  bears  the  cap  of  maintenance,  and  the  great  gold  mace  given 
by  Charles  L 

The  Water  Bailiff  is  also  an  officer  of  the  household,  but  principally 
attends  to  the  conservancy  of  the  rivers.  He  wears  a  silver  oar,  and  has  a 
state  shallop,  manned  with  eight  men  on  state  occasions. 

These  are  the  chief  officers  of  state  of  the  city,  but  the  Lord  Mayor  is  like- 
wise attended  by  the  upper  and  under-marshals  of  the  city.  They  wear  a 
militaiy  costume,  and  attend  the  Lord  Mayor  in  his  public  processionB.  In 
the  Courts  of  Aldermen  and  Common  Council  they  act  as  sergeants-at^Lrms. 

Among  the  scientific  officers  of  the  corporation  are  the  clerk  of  the  city 
works,  the  surveyors,  the  librarian,  and  the  officer  of  health. 

In  the  patronage  of  the  corporation  are  the  markets  of  Smithfield,  Newgate, 
Leadenhall,  Farringdon,  and  Billinssgate ;  the  Coal  Exchange,  (and,  with  the 
Mercers'  Company,)  the  Royal  Exchiuage,  the  meters  of  com,  coals,  fruity  and 
salt ;  the  locks  on  the  Thames,  the  mooring,  navigation,  and  hydraulic  works 
of  the  Pool  and  rivers ;  the  regulation  of  the  colliers ;  London  and  Blackfriars' 
bridges ;  the  prisons  of  Kewgate,  Whitecross  Street,  Giltspur  Street,  and  the 
New  Prison ;  tiie  hospitals  of  Christy  Bethlehem,  Bridewell,  Emanuel,  St  Bar- 
tholomew, and  St  Thomas ;  Oreshsm  College,  the  Freeman's  Orphan  School, 
and  the  City  of  London  School  The  watermen,  carmen,  and  porters  are  under 
the  control  of  the  corporation.  Most  of  the  brokers  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  of  Aldermen.  The  city  is  allowed  to  superintend  the  tax  on  coals, 
levied  for  the  rebuilding  of  London  Bridge. 

The  trade  companies,  or  guilds,  of  the  city  are  of  interest  on  several  grounds. 
They  were  originally  voluntary  fellowships,  guilds,  or  associations  for  convivial, 
trade,  or  religious  purposes ;  and,  during  the  middle  ages,  a  regular  system  of 
these  guilds  was  formed  with  charters  from  the  king  or  city,  under  which  they 
possessed  the  power  of  regulating  the  trade  interests  of  their  members, 
and  at  one  time  they  held  the  administration  of  the  corporation  as  the  Court 
of  Common  Council  was  chosen  from  the  trade  guilds,  and  not  from  the  wards. 
At  present,  inst^  of  governing  the  corporation,  they  are  under  its  rule,  and 
the  coiporation  claim  the  right  of  constituting  new  gn^ilds,  and  of  regulating 
the  old  ones,  in  their  by-laws,  livery,  and  disputes.  In  the  year  1848,  the 
corporation  exercised  the  privilege  of  increasing  the  livery  of  a  company, 
thereby  conferring  the  parliamentary  franchise. 

The  guilds  are  formea  on  the  same  principle  as  the  English  guilds  before 
the  Norman  invasion,  but  of  their  early  history  we  have  no  records.  At  a 
later  time  ^these  guilds  either  took  the  form,  or  were  formed,  as  religious 
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bodies,  under  the  invocation  of  a  aaint.  The  style  of  the  Drapers*  is,  "  The 
Master  and  Wardens  and  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Guild  or  Brotherhood  of 
the  Blessed  Mary  the  Virgin,  of  the  Mystery  of  Drapers  of  the  City  of  London." 
These  bodies  were  benefit  societies  for  helping  old  and  sick  members,  for  at- 
tending their  burials  (the  Fishmongers  yet  have  their  pall),  for  causing  masses 
to  be  said  for  their  souls,  for  upholding  the  chapel  of  the  patron  saint,  and  for 
feasting.  As  the  guild  of  a  trade  became  considerable  it  received  endowments 
of  lands  and  goods,  and  bought  charters  confirming  its  jurisdiction  over  the 
masters,  journeymen,  and  apprentices,  over  the  quality  of  work,  and  the  rate  of 
wages.  They  grew  so  much  in  influence  that,  from  the  time  of  Edward  III.  to 
that  of  Bichttrd  II.,  they  superseded  the  wardmotes  and  chose  the  Common 
Council,  and  other  officers.  The  guild  of  Weavers  became  so  powerful  that  the 
city  was  jealous  of  it,  and  obtained  its  banishment.  Contests  between  leaders  of 
the  wards  and  those  of  the  guilds  for  supremacy  frequently  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  dty ;  but  the  growth  of  the  latter,  and  their  possession  of  common 
purses  and  treasure,  pointed  them  out  for  the  exactions  of  the  Tudor  kings. 
When  a  forced  loan  or  benevolence  was  levied  on  the  city,  it  was  found  readiest 
to  reassess  it  on  the  guilds.  In  the  time  of  James  I.,  the  city  and  the  guilds 
were  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  plantations  of  Ulster,  and  thus  were 
acquired  the  several  Irish  estates. 

In  the  last  century  the  internal  jurisdiction  of  the  guilds  was  virtually 
superseded  by  general  Acts  of  Parliament ;  but  the  importance  of  the  guilds 
was  kept  up  by  the  parliamentary  and  common-hall  franchise  being  restricted 
to  the  liverymen,  instead  of  continuing  with  the  body  of  the  freemen. 

In  the  present  day,  the  guilds  or  city  companies  may  be  looked  upon  as 
fellowships  of  members  of  a  trade,  and  of  descendants  of  such,  who  enjoy  the 
livery  fruicUse,  and  the  benefit  of  the  endowments  for  purposes  of  festivity 
and  charity.  A  company  commonly  consists  of  a  Court  of  Assistants,  self- 
elected  for  life,  or  by  seniority;  a  Livery,  named  by  the  Court ;  and  Freemen. 
The  Court  of  AsBistants  yearly  choose  a  Master  (though  some  companies  have 
none),  and  three  or  four  Wardens  (called  prime  or  upper,  middle,  key,  renter 
and  younger,  under  or  junior  wardens).  A  fine  of  a  large  sum  is  paid  (to  the 
dinner  fimd)  on  coming  upon  the  Court,  and  others  in  succession  on  serving 
the  several  wardenships  and  the  mastership.  In  some,  the  fine  for  master 
is  100  guineas,  which  is  supposed  to  pay  for  the  installation  dinner.  The 
Court  of  Assistants  are  the  governing  body.  They  have  several  banquets 
yearly.  The  livery  pay  a  fine  on  admission,  commonly  20  guineas,  sometimes 
as  much  as  100  or  200  guineas.  They  likewise  have  their  funds  for  festivity. 
The  freemen,  unless  strangers,  seldom  pay  a  heavy  fine;  nor  have  they 
dinner  fimds. 

The  company  has  commonly  a  hall,  flags,  maces  and  plate,  and  some  funds 
for  charitable  purposes.  The  more  considerable  have  nospitals,  alm^ouses, 
schools,  scholarships,  livings,  and  pensions.  The  companies  and  their  offi- 
cials are  styled  "Worshipful."  Histories  have  been  written  of  the  twelve 
great  companies  and  others. 

The  freedom  and  livery  of  the  companies  are  given  for  political  services,  as 
tli»t  of  the  city  is,  but  more  freely,  or  are  sold  to  party  men.  The  Fish- 
mongers are  now  the  great  Whig  club/ and  give  Whig  banquets;  the  Mer- 
chant Tailors  the  Tory  club.  The  yearly  dinners  are  occasions  for  political 
reunion  and  dlsplav,  and  it  is  therefore  an  object  of  interest  to  take  part  in 
them.  Many  of  uie  ceremonies  observed  at  the  city  dinners  are  peculiar. 
At  great  dinners  the  loving  cup  is  passed  round.  A  richly  chased  g^ld  or 
silver  standing  cup  and  cover  (the  gUt  of  some  deceased  benefiictor),  is  placed 
before  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  Master,  and  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  pro- 
claims, "  The  Master  bids  all  welcome,  and  greets  you  all  in  the  loving  cup.** 
The  Clothworkers  boast  their  Pepys,  and  other  cups;  the  Painter  Stainers  that 
of  Cunden;  the  Barbers  those  of  Henry  YIII,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Charles  11. 
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Th«  cup  or  cups,  filled  with  spiced  wine,  «re  pa88e4  tquu^  As  eaeU  repelTes 
the  cuD^  Us  nearest  neighbpur  risesi  takes  op  tlie  cover,  and,  standiiig,  holds 
it  until  the  diiuker  has  done,  wbeu  lie  passes  on  tlio  cup,  ax^d  is  in  like  way 
helped  bj  his  neighbour.  This  old  custom  of  pledging,  one  of  the  earliest 
observed  lur  the  Buglish  on  their  entry  in  this  island,  as  the  tale  of  Yorte- 
fern  and  Bowena  exemplifies  is  reverentially  kept  up  by  the  citiseas  as 
implying  the  mutual  service  and  brotherhood  of  all.  The  chased  gold  salver 
witn  rose  water,  follows  the  loving  cup.  The  Master's  installation  is  variously 
observed.  In  some  companies  (as  the  Carpenters'),  the  new  Master  and  War- 
dens arc  crowned  with  silver  coronals,  garlands,  or  chapl^ts;  in  some  (as 
the  Clothworkers'),  a  procession  enters  after  dinner  of  the  late  and  new 
masters  and  warden^  each  of  the  late  officers  bearing  a  standing  cup;  pro- 
clax^ation  is  mad^,  that  4  B  has  been  choseii  the  Master  for  the  coming  year, 
the  old  Master  drinks  the  loving  cup  to  hi;^,  and  the  new  Master  returns  the 
pledge.  Proclamation  is  made  for  each  Warden,  an4  a  like  form  gone 
through.  It  is  a  current  belief  that  tbe  citizens  consume  in  their  rich  feasts 
the  pcomes  left  for  the  poor;  but  on  the  contraiy,  fqids  are  expressly 
provided  and  kept  up  for  these  banquets.  The  late  Mr.  Thwaites  left  \o  the 
Clothworkers'  Company  80,000/.,  half  for  charities  and  half  for  feasting.  The 
livery  dinner  is  a  club,  whereat  a  kindly  feeling  is  ^ept  un  among  men 
tiavii^g  the  same  common  interests,  and  it  is  an  institution  zealously  upheld. 
Jit  these  banquets,  not  only  a^^  all  the  luxuries  which  modem  research  has 
found  out  to  be  met  with  in  profusion^  but  ma^y  of  the  dainties  i^  whic^  the 
mediaeval  epicure  delighted;  here  are  sometimes  to  be  found  the  baron  of  beef, 
the  boar's  head,  the  swan,  the  cn^ne*  ruifs,  and  reeves,  the  warden  pie,  and  other 
rarities  iu  the  modem  bill  of  fare.  Borne  dinners  have  distinctive  names ;  a 
venisoa  feast  comes  in  season,  ^nd  excursions  are  made  to  Blacl^a-all,  Green- 
wich, or  Richmond,  to  taste  suburban  l\ixuries.  It  is  uot  uncommon  for 
parcels  to  be  placed  before  each  guest,  of  sweetmeats  and  cake,  to  take  home 
to  his  wife  and  children,  that  they  too  may  partake  of  the  festivity.  The 
dinners  are  usually  confined  to  the  men,  but  the  greater  companies  do  not  fail 
tq  provide  balls  and  excursions  for  the  &ir  sex.  Most  of  tlie  wards  H^d  in- 
quests likewise  have  dinners. 

The  apprentice  and  the  freeman  are  admitted  with  ceremony  in  the  full 
Court  of  the  Assistants,  robed  in  their  gowns.  The  freeman  by  l^irthright  is 
brought  in  bv  the  beadle,  and  produces  his  baptismal  certificate,  and  the 
copy  of  his  fathers  frcetjon^.  Two  or  three  old  friends,  freemen  of  the 
companv,  appear  as  compurgators,  to  give  witness  he  is  "  sou  of  his  lather." 
The  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  piild  is  administered  to  him,  the  Court  standing, 
and  he  pledges  himself  faithfully  to  follow  the  trade  in  which  he  is  enrolled, 
and  neither  to  counterfeit  nor  defraud.  Thereupon  the  Master  and  a^istants 
each  shake  him  by  the  hand,  and  hail  him  as  a  brother,  and  the  renter 
warden  points  out  to  him  the  box  for  the  relief  of  poor  freemen. 

After  being  admitted  by  the  Court  of  his  company,  the  beadle  attends  him 
to  Guildhall,  to  receive  the  freedom  of  the  city.  The  papers  of  the  company 
are  taken  as  authorities  for  the  admission,  and  the  clerk  and  officers  of  the 
Chamber  put  down  their  names  as  compurgators.  The  Chamberlain  ad- 
ministers to  him  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  city,  and  shaking  hands  with 
him,  delivers,  under  the  city  seal,  the  copy  of  his  freedom.  This  is  a  small 
slip  of  parchment,  the  warrant  of  his  franchises  and  that  of  his  children.  For 
some  wards,  this  is  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  inquest,  on  the  admission  of 
t^  freeman  into  the  ward. 

The  charity  funds  provide  usually  for  the  relief  of  decayed  freemen,  their 
i|ridow8,  orphans,  and  in  some  cases  of  their  aged  daughters.  The  Stationers' 
and  Clock-makers'  provide  for  blind  compositors  and  watch-makers,  whose 
trades  much  affect  the  eyesight 

There  are  reckoned  on  the  list  eighty-nine  companies,  some  of  whic)i  are 
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extinet^  ao4  some  We  110  l^veiy  (as  the  Apothecaiieg  and  Paxish  Clerkt),  be- 
sides which  there  are  the  fellowships  of  the  porters.  The  companies  are 
arranged  by  precedency,  i^ot  dependent  on  seniority,  and  twelve,  sa  has  been 
said,  are  styled  great  companies.  The  companies  emt^race  nearly  every  trade 
in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  many  trades  now 
obsolete,  or  nearly  sOj  such  latter  are  Girdlers  (makers  of  griddles),  ^wjers^ 
Fletchers  (arrow-makers),  Longbowstring-makei^  !(jorimerai  Hatband-makfirSj 
and  Fan-makeiB. 

The  Mercers'  is  the  first  in  rank,  and  has  a  ^IL  Its  oldest  charter  19  one 
of  Bichard  II.  The  oath  of  the  freeman  contains  several  passages,  ^hich 
show  the  nature  of  these  old  pledges,  and  that  there  was  the  same  patronage 
of  secrecy  as  in  modem  associations  of  the  trading  classes.  "  You  swear  that 
you  shall  be  true  i^nto  our  sovereign  lord  the  King.  You  shall  be  obedient 
to,  and  ready  to  come  at  lawful  sunimonses  a^d  warnings  pf  the  wa^d^^  ^ 
the  Mercery,  when  and  as  often  as  you  be  duly  moniSied  and  warded  bj 
them.  All  lawful  ordinances  and  rules  by  the  Fellowship  of  the  A^erce^y  or- 
daii^ed,  made,  and  sts^blished,  and  hereafter  for  the  ireal,  worship,  and  profit 
of  the  said  Fellowship  to  be  made,  you  shall  hold  and  keep.  Al)  lawful  com- 
munications, necessary  ordinances  and  counsels  for  the  welfare  of  the  said 
Pellowshipi  and  the  secrets  thereof  to  yon  showedi  yqu  shall  keep  secret  and 
hold  for  counsel,  and  them  or  any  of  them  not  discover  or  show,  by  any  Zfie^ns 
or  colour  unto  any  person  or  persons  of  any  other  Fellowship.  You  shall 
also  be  contributary  to  all  charges  to  you  put  by  the  Wardens  ajid  Fellowship, 
and  to  bear  and  pay  your  part  of  charge  set  for  your  degree,  like  as  other  of 
the  same  Fellowship  shall  do  for  their  degree."  The  bearings  of  the  Com- 
pany, the  bust  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  are  to  be  frequently  seen  on  city  bnildi^igs. 
The  Company  are  half  ownere  of  the  Royal  Exchange  and  Gresham  College ;  and 
owners  of  St.  Paul's  and  Mercers'  Schools;  Whittington's  College,  at  Highgate; 
Trinity  Hospital,  at  Greenwich;  and  Stepney  Hospital.  They  have  the 
patronage  of  several  lectureships  in  churches  (among  others,  of  the  Golden 
Lectureship),  and  of  exhibitions. 

The  Grocers*  Company  is  the  second,  and  is  a  great  and  hospitable  company, 
The  two  Pitt5  were  members  of  this  company.  The  Hall  was  used  in  1641 
l>y  the  Committee  of  Parliament  that  met  to  settle  the  reform  of  the  nation; 
and  in  the  last  century  by  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  Drapers*  Company  is  the  third.  There  are  several  freewomen  in  this 
company,  who  are  admitted  to  partake  of  its  charities.  It  likewise  grants 
libenU  pensions  to  decayed  members;  to  one  who  had  served  sherifi^,  200/.  "the 
income  in  1838,  was  23,811/.,  great  part  of  which  was  from  the  laige  estates  in 
Ireland;  4000/.  or  5000/.  is  yearly  spent  in  court,  livery,  and  public  feasts 
Attached  to  the  Hall  is  a  pleasure  garden,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  which 
is  free  to  the  public. 

The  Fishmongers*  Company  is  the  fourth,  and  is  the  great  Whig  Company, 
it  has  100  freewomen  sharing  in  its  charities.  The  income  is  about  20,000/. 
yearly  (8000/.  from  Ireland).  Of  this,  10,000/.  is  spent  in  charities,  and  8000/. 
in  entertainments.    St.  Peter's  Hospital,  at  Wandsworth,  is  liberally  endowed. 

The  Goldsmiths*,  the  fifth  Company,  is  one  of  the  few  which  still  exercise 
trade  functions.  At  their  Hall  are  assayed  and  stamped  all  articles  of  gold 
and  silver  ware  made  within  the  London  district,  and  the  Government  duty 
on  plate  is  assessed.  On  plate  are  put  several  stamps;  the  Queen's  bust,  the 
Government  mark ;  the  leopard's  head,  the  Company's  mark;  a  mark  to  denote 
the  quality ;  and  a  letter  to  denote  the  year  of  manufacture.  It  is  by  members 
of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  that  is  pefonned  the  occasional  ceremony  of  the 
^y  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  of  the  pyx  of  Mi^it  coins,  in  order  to  deter- 
niine  whether  the  national  coinage  is  in  conformity  with  the  standard.  This 
company  gives  splendid  banquets  and  balls. 

The  Merchant  Tailors',  the  seventh  in  rank,  maintain  a  school  of  high 
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reputation,  and  send  many  scholars  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  Thre^ 
dinners  are  yearly  given  to  the  livery;  a  grand  political  banquet  on  the  11th 
of  June,  on  the  occasion  of  the  examination  of  the  school  by  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  St  John's;  a  dinner  to  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Skinners' 
Company,  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  made  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
in  1824;  a  yearly  dinner  at  Richmond,  and  seventeen  court  dinners.  Many 
members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  belong  to  this  company.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  is  a  Merchant  Tailor. 

The  Vintners'  Company  have  the  valuable  privilege  that  its  members  are 
exempted  from  the  licensing  acts,  and  the  title  of  "Free  Yintner,"  on  a 
house  or  booth,  enables  its  holder  to  sell  wine  without  an  excise  or  magis- 
trate's licence. 

The  Clothworkers'  Company  give  some  good  dinners  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  where  much  old  plate,  many  ancient  customs,  and  old  cookery,  may 


The  Dyers*  Company,  now  the  thirteenth,  waa  anciently  one  of  the  twelve 
great  companies  It  has  the  rare  privilege  of  keeping  swans  in  the  river 
Thjunes,  on  which  as  much  as  300/.  a  year  has  been  spent,  besides  a  swan- 
hopping  excursion  to  look  after  them. 

The  Coopers'  is  a  wealthy  Company,  and  keeps  two  good  schools  and  an 
almshouse. 

The  Brewers'  is  a  wealthy  Company.  Each  of  the  companies  collect  a  small 
contribution  from  its  freemen,  called  quarterage;  but  in  the  Brewers'  Company 
this  is  paid  on  the  quantity  of  malt  consumed  by  its  members. 

The  Leathersellers'  Company  have  an  income  of  about  4000/.  yearly,  of  which 
400/.  is  spent  yearly  in  feasting,  and  1500/.  in  charities. 

The  Pewterers'  Company  have  an  assay  master,  for  assaying  pewter  ware,  and 
the  members  of  the  company  are  entitled  to  use  a  peculiar  mark,  or  touch, 
which  is  registered  on  'a  pewter  plate  kept  by  the  company  in  their  halL 
Their  income  is  about  18002.  yearly. 

The  members  of  the  Barbers'  Company  (formerly  the  Barber  Surgeons),  are 
still  exempted  from  serving  the  office  of  constable,  or  upon  the  nightly  watch, 
and  from  serving  on  all  juries,  inquests,  attaints  and  recognizances.  Their 
hall  pictures  and  plate  are  ancient. 

The  Armourers  and  Braziers'  Company  have  in  their  hall  a  collection  of 
armour;  the  suits  are  sometimes  used  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  though,  now,  the 
armour  is  usually  borrowed  from  the  Tower  Museum. 

The  Butchers'  Company  consists  of  about  1500  members  of  the  trade,  and 
the  livery  elect  the  Court  of  Assistants. 

The  Carpenters'  Company  invest  their  wardens  with  garlands,  and  give 
three  dinners  yearly  to  the  livery,  cakes  to  the  members  of  the  Court  on 
Twelfth  Day,  and  ribbon  money  to  them  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day.  Their  income 
is  above  2000/.  yearly,  of  which  500/.  is  spent  in  feasting. 

The  Painter  Stalners'  Company  assist  diseased  and  paralysed  painters  in 
going  to  Bath  for  the  waters. 

The  Cooks'  Company  are  exempt  from  serving  on  juries  in  the  City  Courts. 

The  Fruiterers'  Company  present  the  Lord  Mayor  yearly  with  twelve  busheU 
of  early  apples,  and  are  entertained  by  him. 

The  Stationers'  Company  keeps  a  register  of  the  copyrights  of  books,  which 
dates  horn  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  is  likewise  of  antiquarian  interest, 
having  been  lai^ly  drawn  upon  for  Shakspearian  illustrations.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  livery  arc  allowed  to  share  in  a  trading  stock,  devoted  to  the 
publication  of  the  Company's  Almanacks.  The  income,  exclusive  of  the 
trading  stock,  is  about  2500/.  yearly. 

The  Basket-makere'  is  one  of  the  few  unincorporated  Companies,  but  of  great 
antiquity,  and  recognized  by  the  city.  In  1825  a  livery  of  thirty  was  granted 
to  it  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen.    Their  income  is  only  10/.  a  year. 
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The  PftTiere*  is  another  tmincorporaied  Company,  and  has  no  livery. 

The  Apothecaries'  Company  exista  as  a  local  institution  and  a  general 
medical  college.  The  licentiates  of  Uie  latter  are  not  members  of  the  com- 
pany. The  membership,  or  freedom,  is  acquired  by  apprenticeship,  the 
apprentice  having  to  pass  an  examination  in  Latin,  and  the  freeman  the  same 
examination  as  the  licentiate.  The  quarterage  is  10«.  6d  yearly,  which  goes 
towards  the  Botanical  Garden.  Members  have  privil^^es  in  forming  the 
mling  body  (the  Court  of  Assistants),  and  the  Court  of  Iixaminen,  in  holding 
stock,  and  in  partaking  of  the  funds  of  the  company.  The  King's  Apothe- 
eaiy  claims  the  right  of  coming  on  the  Courts  independent  of  seniority.  The 
company  appoint  examiners  to  grant  licences  to  practise  as  apothecaries 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  also  to  search  their  shops.  In  the  Hall  is  a  shop, 
extensive  laboratories,  a  mill-house,  and  lai^  pharmaceutical  establishments. 
In  1623  a  dispensary  was  set  up  at  this  hall,  and  in  1671  the  chemical  labora- 
tory was  set  up.  In  Queen  Anne's  time,  the  company  undertook  the  supply 
of  drugs  for  the  navy,  and  then  the  navy  stock  was  formed.  This  is  divided 
into  two  classes  of  shares,  the  first  of  120  members,  and  the  second  of  220. 
The  capital  brings  a  good  return.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  gave  them  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  CheUkU^  in  1722.  These  gardens  cost  the  company  a  large  sum, 
and  they  tnftjpt^ftit^  professors  of  botany  and  chemistry,  and  give  a  botanical 
medal  to  the  students,  who  are  taught  free  of  chaige.  Five  botanical  ex- 
cursions take  place  yearly  for  the  students,  and  are  4»lled  the  general  herb- 
oriring,  in  the  month  of  July,  for  ike  membeis  only,  when  a  dinner  is  given, 
at  which  several  physicians  and  other  professional  men  are  invited  as  visitants. 
The  livery  have  a  dinner  on  Lord  Mayor's  day. 

The  Shipwrights'  Company  had  their  livexy  increased  in  1830,  from  100 
to  200. 

The  Lorimers^  Company  and  the  Spectacle  Makers',  are  two  com^Mmies  in 
which  candidates  for  tne  city  f^reedom  and  livexy,  not  having  connection  with 
sny  particular  trade,  generally  enrol  themselves.  To  the  latter,  several  civic 
dignitaries  and  members  of  Parliament  belong-. 

The  Keedle-malcers'  is  another  Company  deriving  its  income  from  the  same 
persons.    It  was  first  chartered  by  the  Lord  Protector  Cromwell,  in  1666. 

The  Clock-makers'  Company  is  strictly  a  trade  company.  They  have  a 
lending  library,  rich  in  English  and  foreign  works  on  horology  and  the  allied 
Bciences,  with  a  printed  catalogue  and  a  cabinet  of  specimens  of  watches, 
containing  many  rare  objects.  This  latter,  by  the  liberality  of  the  Master, 
is  sometimes  lent  for  exhibitions  at  scientific  conversaziones. 

The  office  of  Master  of  the  Wheelwrights!  Company  is  burdensome,  for  he 
^  to  pay  a  fine  of  1002.,  appropriated  to  dining  the  Court. 

The  Distillers'  Company  ^ve  to  their  freemen,  on  admission,  a  "  book  "  con- 
^ftining  various  receipts  for  distilling  strong  liquors. 

The  Gunmakers'  Company  have  a  proof-house  and  proof-master,  for  proving 
and  stamping  gun  and  pistol  barrels.  Qun-making  is  one  of  the  Loudon 
tn&des.  There  is  another  proof-house  at  Birmingham,  founded  on  the  same 
plan,  for  the  great  gun-making  district. 

The  Parish  Clerks'  Company  do  not  confer  the  freedom  of  the  city,  nor  the 
hereditary  freedom. 


CrSTOMS-CUSTOM  HOUSE. 

jTm  Port  of  London  it  well  known  to  carry  on  the  largest  buaineu  in  the  world.    (See  p.  114.) 
Iti  tonnage  has  no  rival. 

''^e  Customs  receipts  are  about  twelve  millions  yearly,  or  half  those  of  the  two  islands  (th« 
'^Pts  from  all  Scotland  and  Ireland  being  little  more  than  one-third  of  those  of  London )»  or 
ftoout  equal  to  those  of  Liverpool.    The  Custom  House  at  London  is  likewise  the  central  ctta- 
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bllihment,  Imt  it  b  not  so  larxe  ■■  mtebt  be  oxpected,  ftrUng  tram  so  much  of  the  biuinew  beinf 
carried  on  in  the  docks,  private  ^arefaouie».  and  elsewhere  out  of  doon. 

London  is  the  great  place  of  import  for  East  and  West  India  produce,  that  is  to  say,  ffocerlet 
and  wines,  besides  carrying  on  a  great  trade  with  the  com,  timber,  and  tallow  countries,  and 
in  wool,  drugs,  and  manunctured  articles  of  luxury.  The  tonnue  of  ships  entering  from 
Ibraign  puts  Is  about  1, £00,000  tons  yearly ;  firom  the  colonies,  BOOfitfo  tons ;  and  from  the  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  coaato,  3,000/N)0  tons ;  maJiinc  an  aggregate  of  ft,oefl,OQO  tons.  The  eoal  trade 
largely  employs  the  coasters.    Much  of  the  foreign  business  of  the  port  b  in  the  interoonne  of 

1  with  France,  Flanden,  Holland,  and  Dutdiland.    As  London  is 


I  is  the  great  entsepdt  for 


England,  for  the  supply  of  shipping,  and  for  the  >^S|^^«nnff  ^<^^^^t,  tfie  warefaouai^ 


buuness  b  large. 


islom  House  business  has,  therefoie,  a  relation  to  these  various  dr- 

"Fromrtie  time  of  the  Normans,  the  Customs  have  formed  a  laraepart  of  the  government  reve* 
s  t  and  from  the  RevcAution  of  1688,  direct  taxation  has  been  so  little  apjplied,  that  the  pr^udioes 


of  many  of  the  population,  and  the  interests  of  others,  are  strongly  enlisted  in  favour  of  fasdi' 

^ *  -     The  Iropodtions  of  duties  for  protecting  home  mte     '    •—     •         .   ..  -  . 

„  lirty  years,  K , ^       »  - 

Customs  transactions  of  the  port  of  London  have  been  altered  in  conformitv.    Bqgun  by  Hus* 


rect  taxation.    Ihe  Impositions  of  duties  for  protecting  home 
Useiing.    Wlthfai  the  last  thirty *" ^     ' 


iteresU  likewbe  upheld  thb 
however,  this  system  has  been  greatly  modifieo,  and  the 


kisson,  and  carried  out  by  Peel,  all  duties  on  exports  axe  abolished,  as  are  those  on  raw  mate> 
rlab,  com,  and  most  articles  of  food,  while  as  far  as  possible  all  duties  of  small  returns  an  ab- 
rogated. Thus  the  duties  are  chiefly  levied  on  groceries,  wines,  spirits,  and  tobaooob  Upon  all 
otner  articles,  therefore,  the  ftmctions  of  the  Custom  House  are  virtually  statbtical,  and 
although  returns  are  made  of  them,  there  are  no  chanes.  The  export  busineu  gives  some 
trouble  to  the  Custom  House,  as  articles  are  taken  out  ofthe  bonded  warehouses,  and  have  to 
be  examined ;  and  wine,  spirits,  and  tobacco,  being  sul^ect  to  inland  exdae,  are  under  peculiar 
regulations  for  shipment.    (See  pp.  191-183.) 


JTwo  great  aids  of  the  Custom  House  are  the  warehouses  and  the  docks  (see  article  "  Docket, 
elairaing-plaees  wereandently  at  BiUiningate  and  Oueenhlthe,  where  the  examination  of  goods 
— jid  be  readily  efftcteds  but  now  the  lanoiiw.  instead  of  taking  pbce  at  the  King's  Quays,  &  car- 
ried on  along  the  whole  shores  of  the  Thames,  oelow  bridge,  and  from  time  to  time  the  govrmnufnt 


hasauthoriaed  wharfs  to  be  places  for  the  landhiactf  goods,  under  thenameof '*  Suflfcrance  Wharft." 
Warehouses  are  likewise  licensed  for  the  storing  of  goods  until  payment  of  duty,  under  the 
government  and  merchants'  keys,  and  as  a  bond  Is  given  for  the  due  security  of  the  ooods.  these 
are  called  **  Bonded  Warehouses."  At  these  wharfs  and  warehouses  departments  of  the  Customs 
are  established.  These  establishmenu,  the  wealthy  proprietors  of  whidi  are  known  as  wharf- 
ingers, are,  however,  surpassed  by  the  docks  and  warehouses  belonging  to  the  great  oornoratkns, 
eadi  of  which  curies  on  the  trade  of  a  sea-port,  and  requires  a  lai^  customs'  staff.  The  bonded 
wardiousas  are  likewise  seats  of  manufacture,  for  many  articles  are  allowed  to  be  pre- 
pared and  manuf^ured  in  bond,  for  use  at  home,  or  for  shipment  abroad.  The  mcrdiant  can 
thus,  without  the  payment  of  duty,  receive  goods  fhnn  abroad,  and  prepare  them  for  the  iiae  of 
some  other  foreign  market. 

The  Custom  House,  in  Lower  Thames  Street,  b  the  chief  seat  of  business,  and  the  estabHsh- 
ment  is  presided  over  by  a  board  of  commissioners,  with  a  chairman  and  deputy-chairman. 
None  of  the  commissioners  or  officials  b  allowed  to  sit  in  Parliament,  or  even  to  vota  for  a 
member,  as  the  patronage  has  always  been  looked  upon  with  iealousy.  It  is  under  ttie  cootnl 
of  the  Treasury,  who  undertake  the  parliamentary  responsilHlity. 

The  board  have  a  secretary  and  staJT.  surveyor  for  buildings,  and  staff,  and  solicitor  and  staff. 

The  chief  departments  are  those  of  the  surveyor-general ,  the  receiver-general ,  the  examiner,  and 
comptroller  of^aooounts,  ttie  inspector-general  of  tmporta  and  exports,  which  is  the  statistical 
office,  the  registrar-general  of  shipping,  the  long  room,  the  landing  department,  the  chetA,  the 
Queen's  warehouse,  the  coast  guara,  the  water  guard,  and  the  alien  registration. 

In  the  Long  Room  of  the  Port  of  London.in  the  Custom  House  (see  plan  above),notloe8  are  given 
of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  shipptaig,  the  entry  and  clearing  of  goods  (see  interior  view, 
p.  S89.)      The  landing  department,  the  check  office,  and  the  water  guard,  take  diarge  of 


The  registrar-ffeneral  of  shipping  gives  certificates  of  registry  to  English  shipping,  which  ai« 
the  title-deeds  or  the  ship.  Lloyd^s  regbtrr  b  for  shippingof  all  natbms,  and  oas  reference  to 
the  character  of  the  ship.  It  b  the  business  of  the  Allen  €>fflce-  to  register  all  foreigners  entering 
by  sea,  but  the  r^gulatioas  of  Importance  in  time  of  war  are  now  mueh  relaxed. 
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iNTsmioa  or  custom  mousb. 


naving  superannuation  ana  ouier  oeneni  lunot. 

ms  regulation!  are  neatly  improTcd,  they  are  much  open  to  oliiJectlon,  the 
-At  from  Jealousy  oftheir  officers,  causing  serious  inpedlroenta  to  hualness. 
s  and  waiters  have  arduous  duties  impMed  upon  them  in  the  asscament 


The  Customs  cttahlishroent  is  regularly  oiganuted,  with  scales  of  promotion  for  the  severa 
ranks  of  officers,  and  having  superannuation  and  other  benefit  Ainds. 

AlthoughtheCuslomsr  -•    • "  '" 

Trcasurv  and  the  board,  f  „ 

The  landing  surveyors  and  waiters  have  arduous  duties  imposed  upon  t _ 

of  charges,  according  to  quality  or  value,  and  even  ad  valorem  duties  are  found  to  be  productive 
of  evils.  The  Custom  House  has  the  power  of  takhig  goods  which  it  considers  undervahied. 
at  the  merchant's  valuation,  with  10  per  cent,  added,  and  these  axe  sold  at  the  periodical 
Custom  House  sales,  when,  if  a  profit  Is  realised  beyond  the  duty,  the  officer  shares  In  It.  It 
therefore  happens,  sometimes.  If  the  importer  has  made  a  good  lMUvain>  It  b  taken  ftom  him  by 
the  Customs,  and  the  profit  beyond  10  per  cent,  becomes  theirs. 


DOCKS. 
Thb  Docks  of  London  show  at  once  to  the  ohserver  the  great  enters 
prise  and  prosperity  of  the  port  of  London.  It  will  readily  be  con- 
ceived that  a  population  of  2,000,000  of  persons  must  necessarily,  to 
a  great  extent,  be  supported  by  its  trade  and  commerce — ^its  proceeds 
in  money  value  far  exceeding  in  amount  that  of  any  other  com- 
munity in  the  world.  The  merchant  is  the  dealer  with  the  trading 
universe,  the  tidal  Thames  bringing  with  its  flow  the  treasure  of  near 
and  distant  nations ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  steam,  persons  of  all  nations 
come  to  us  with  objects  of  business  and  mutual  interchange.  The 
plan  in  p.  341  shows  the  singular  figure  of  the  Thames,  and  the  rela- 
tive situation  of  each  dock  ;  see  also  pp.  344,  348,  and  349,  for 
diagrams  of  Her  Majesty's  Dockyards  of  Deptford  and  Woolwich. 
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The  foHowIng  are  the  namet  of  the  Doeki  of 
added  Uioee  of  the  GoTernment  Yards. 
East  and  Wert  IndU  Docks.  Inatltuted  1790. 
East  India,  Instituted  1808;  united  1838. 

Dock  Master,  Captain  Evana. 
London  Docks,  18C». 

Secretary,  J.  D.  Powles,  Esq. 
Commercial  Docks,  1807* 

Superintendent,  William  Jonea,  Esq. 
Gfind  Surrey  Ctaal  Dock. 

Superintendent.  William  Mew  Cannon.  Esq. 
St.  Katharine  DoeU,  1888. 

Secretary,  Sir  John  Hall. 
East  Country  Dock. 

Secretary  and  Superintend..  A.  Shefiiff,  Esq. 
Regent's  Canal  Company,  18UL 

Secretary,  B.  L.  Snee.  Esq. 


whidi  there  aro  public  eonpanieat  to  which  «e 

H.  M.  Dock  Yard  and  Arsenal.  Woolwich. 

Superintendent,  Commodore  H.  Eden. 

Master  Shipwright.  Oliver  L4mg.  Esq. 


Deputy  do.,  James  Peeke.  Esq. 
H.  m:  Dock  Yard,  Deptford. 


Superintendent, 
Matter  Shipwright, 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  ave  n  great 
many  private  docks  for  the  building  and  re- 
pairing of  ships,  for  the  oonstrxiction  of  iron 
vessels,  and  for  the  fitting  of  engines  to  veaseb 
of  all  tonnage,  and  the  making  and  embatking 
of  steam  engines. 

By  King  Richard  the  First's  flnt  charter  granted  to  thedtiaens  of  Londcm.  the  corpocatidn 
beeame  conservators  of  the  River  Thames,  entending  westward  from  London  Bridge  to  the  River 
Colne,  near  Stafaies ;  and,  eastward,  over  the  port  and  waters  of  the  Thames,  ports  and  creeks. 


and  also  over  the  River  Medway.  as  far  as  Yantlet  Creek,  in  Kent,  and  Leigh,  in  Essex.  The 
Corporation  of  London  liave  the  right  of  regulating  shipping,  and  of  all  other  things  concern- 
ing the  navigation,  and  of  licensmg  and  permitting  wharfs,  docks,  he.    Subsequently  the 


extent  and  limits  of  the  Portof  London,  as  far  as  relates  to  Her  M^esty's  Customs,  are  declared  by 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  to  extend  to  the  North  Foreland,  in  the  ule  of  Thanet,  then  northward 
In  an  imaginary  line  drawn  to  tiie  opposite  nofait,  called  the  Haae.  on  the  coast  of  Essex, 
through  the  Gunfieet  Beacon,  excepting  the  privileges  of  the  Porta  of  Sandwich  and  Ipswkh, 
and  the  several  creeks,  harbours,  havens,  4sc,  belon/ring  to  tbem.    (See  woodcut,  p.  8M.) 

The  property  in  the  rivers  and  rivulets  that  fall  into  the  Thames,  their  fish,  and  the  aoil 
beneath,  within  cerUtai  boundaries,  are  vested  in  the  Corporatton  of  London.  The  diviaaons 
of  the  Port  of  London,  as  defined  by  the  by-laws  and  customs  of  the  harbour  service,  are  the 
Upper  Pool,  the  Lower  Pool,  Umehouse  Reach,  Greenwich  Reach.  Blaekwall  Residi.  and 
Bugsby's  Reach.  Several  dredging  machines  are  constantly  in  operation  for  eActuaUy 
cleansing  the  river.  Shiee  the  institution  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  Houae,  In  the 
year  1515,  4OO,0U0.00O  tons  of  ballast  have  been  raised  in  the  River  Thames.    In  an  account 

taken  In  the  year  1831.  the  Receipts  were £30,239    17«.  M. 

Costof  procuring  the  same...    83,741    15    11 

Net  profit  for  one  year 6486     1    10 

St.  KATHS]iiira*a  Docks  being  the  nearest  to  London  Bridge,  we  shall  briefly  describe  these  the 
most  recently-constructed  docks.  The  old  Hospital  of  St.  Katherine.  and  1250  poorlv-tenantcd 
houses  which  stood  on  the  site,  were  happily  removed,  together  with  the  vkious  and  badly -housed 
inmates,  who  numbered  nearly  18.000  persons.  The  company  for  the  construction  of  these 
docks  was  formed  in  1824,  and  the  docks  were  opened  on  the  85th  October.  1888.  The  capital 
flnt  raised  was  £1.358.800,  and  an  additiomd  sum  of  £800.000  was  also  raised.  The  space  included 
within  the  outer  wall  is  about  24  aeres,  about  eleven  of  which  are  wet  docks ;  they  eonaist  of 
two  docks,  communicating  with  each  other  by  basin,  and  are  surrounded  by  large  and  lolty 
stacks  of  warehouses,  and  wide  and  commodious  quays.  Tlie  lock  leading  fkom  the  river  is 
180  ft  in  length,  and  45  ft.  in  width,  between  the  entrance  gates,  and  is  so  constructed  that 
vessels  of  upwards  of  000  tons  burden  may  pass  and  repass  Uiree  hours  before  high-water,  so 
that  outward-bound  ships  flrom  these  docks  can  reach  Blaekwall  before  the  tide  begins  to 
recede.  The  depth  of  water  at  the  top  of  the  spring  tides,  on  the  sills,  Trhilty  datum,  is 
88  ft. ;  at  the  deul  neap  tides,  84  ft. ;  at  low  water  sprmg  tides.  10  ft. ;  and  at  low  water  ne^i 
tides,  18  ft ;  so  that  vessels  of  upwards  of  880  tons  register  are  docked  and  nndoeked  without 
difficulty,  and  the  depth  of  the  watar  at  the  entrance  exceeds  that  of  any  other  wet  dock  in  the 
Port  of  London^  as  may  be  seen  by  the  table  in  p.  348  :— 


£€fer€nce&  to  the  JEngramng  opposite, 


].  London  Bridge. 

8.  Custom  House. 

9.  The  Trinity  House. 

4.  The  Tower. 

5.  The  Mint. 

6.  St.  Katharine's  Docka. 

7.  London  Docks. 

&  St.  Saviour's  DodL 
9.  Wapping. 

10.  Thames  Tunnel. 

11.  Tunnel  shaft 

If.  Rotherhithe  Church. 

13.  Shadwell  Church. 

14.  Commercial  Railway. 

15.  Regent's  CanaL 


16.  Basfai. 

17.  Bromley  Canal. 

18.  Grand  Surrey  Docks. 

19.  Commercial  Docks. 

80.  Ordnance  Wharf. 

81.  Greenland  Dock. 
88.  Victualling  office. 
S3.  Royal  Dock-yard. 

84.  Deptford  Creek. 

85.  Drunken  Dock. 

86.  Kerry  house. 

87.  Royal  Hospital. 

88.  Royal  Naval  Asylum. 

89.  Norfolk  CoUege! 


30.  Mr.  Beak^s  iron  worka. 

31.  Messrs.     Enderby's     roi 

works. 
38.  Folly  House  Tavern. 

33.  West  India  House. 

34.  South-west  Tndla  Dodc 

35.  Timber  dock. 

m.  West  India   Dock    rcse 
voire. 

37.  East  India  Docks. 

38.  Bow  Creek. 

39.  All  Saints'  Church. 

40.  ChapeL 

41.  Limehouse  Church. 
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Depth  of  Water  on  Che  oatar 
of  Oatee  at  low  water. 
Spring  Tldei.    Trinter 
Feet.  Inrhee. 

St  Kalhcrine  Doeki 10        0 

London  Docks,  Hermitage  entrance 8        0 

>*  **     Wappinff  ditto  5        0 

M  „     Shadweflditto  6        6 

Regent**  Canal,  entrance  of  Basin 1        0 

West  India  Dock,  Limeliouse  entrance 4        3 

„  „         South  ditto,  formerly  the  City  Canal  ....     0        0 

„  „         Black  wall  entrance 6        0 

East  India  Docks,  entrance  6        6 

East  Country  ditto  ditto ft        6 

Commercial  ditto  ditto 0        9 

Gnmd  Surrey  Canal  ditto I        0 

Vessels  are  also  docked  and  undocked  by  night  as  well  as  by  day;  an  advantage  flist  inCio- 
duced  in  the  Port  of  London  by  the  St.  Katnerine  Doclu  Company. 

These  docks  have  also  a  wlurf  between  the  Tower  and  the  dock  entrance,  of  187  ft.  HTcr 
ftontage,  for  the  accommodation  of  stearo-Tcssels,  wliere  passengers  land  uid  embark  fh«e  of 
expense,  at  any  time  of  the  tide,  and  without  the  intervention  of  boats.  Convenient  waiting- 
rooms  for  passengers  and  their  luggage  are  constructed,  and  excellent  arraogemoits  made  lor 
the  landing  and  shipping  of  carriages,  norses,  cattle,  dec 

The  warehouses,  vaults,  and  covered  ways,  will  contain  110,000  tons  of  goods.  The  diameter 
of  the  columns  to  support  the  superincumbait  weight  alwve  are  suflidently  ample  to  support 
the  greatest  weight,  l  he  works  were  designed  and  executed  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendenoe  of  the  late  Thomas  Telford,  and  the  warehoases  under  that  of  Philip  Hard- 
wick,  Architect. 
In  1846,  the  poss  receipts  were  £899,814  14s.  lOd. ;  gross  debito,  £184,989  14s.  7d.l  leavlag  a 


In  1846,  the  noss  receipts  were  £889,814  l4s. 

balance  of  pnmt  amounting  to  £lUft,645  Os.  3d, 

The  next  undertaking  of  this  nature,  going  dt 


The  next  undertaking  of  this  nature,  going  down  the  river,  are 

Thb  Loiroofr  Dock»,  which  are  nearlv  a^olnlng  to  those  of  St.  Katharine,  and  are  dtaated 
in  Wapping.  They  extend  from  East  Smithfleld  to  Shadwell.  and  were  originally  intended 
principally  for  the  reception  of  ships  laden  with  wine,  brandy,  tobacco,  and  rice.  These  docks 
consist  of  two  capscious  docks ;  the  western  dock  coven  an  area  of  above  80  acres,  twing  1989 
ft.  long,  and  900  ft.  wide,  and  the  eastern  dock  an  area  of  7  acres.  Tlie  tobacco  dock  and 
wardurases  are  between  them,  the  dock  exceeding  1  acre  in  extent,  and  used  solely  by  tobacco 
ships.  The  entrances  to  these  docks  are— the  Hermitage,  or  upper  entrance,  which  leads  to  the 
western  dock  through  the  Hermitage  basbis  the  Wapping,  or  central  entrance,  which  com- 
municates with  the  same  dock  through  theWapping  iMsin,  covering  an  area  of  more  than  Saerest 
and  the  Shadwdl.  or  lower  entrance,  which  communicates  with  the  eastern  dock,  through  the 
eastern  basin.  This  lower  entrance,  which  is  of  recent  construction,  is  one  mile  bdow  the 
Hermitage  entrance,  and  threeniuarten  of  a  mile  below  the  Wapping  entrance.  The  entire 
quantity  of  ground  comprised  within  the  outer  boundary  wall  of  the  docks  b  71  ures  and 
3  roods. 

Tlie  warehouses  are  capacious  in  sise,  convenient  In  arransement,  and  magnificent  In  design 
and  execution.  The  grnt  tobwcco  warehouse,  on  the  nortn  side  of  the  tobacco  dock,  is  the 
largest,  finest,  and  most  convenient  building  of  Its  sort  in  the  world.  It  is  rented  by  Govern- 
ment at  £14/N)0  per  annum.  It  will  contain  94,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  and  covers  the 
immense  space  of  nearly  ft  acres.  There  b  also  a  very  laige  tobacco  warriiouse  on  the  north 
side  of  the  tobacco  dock. 

Under  the  wareliouses  is  a  series  of  the  most  magnificent  vaults  in  the  world,  whidi  include 
an  area  of  more  than  18  acres,  and  have  convenient  and  ample  stowage  for  68,000  pipes  of  wine 
and  spirits:  they  are  the  great  dep6t  for  the  stock  of  wines  bekn^g  to  the  wine  merchants 
of  London. 

These  docks,  constructed  by  the  late  John  Rennle,  Engineer,  were  opened  on  the  SOth 
January,  1808,  and  the  first  vessel  admitted  was  a  fine  brig  called  *'  The  Londom  PadtH,"  from 
Oporto,  laden  with  wine.  AU  ships  bound  for  the  Thames,  which  were  laden  with  wine, 
brandy,  tobacco,  and  rice  (except  snips  from  the  East  and  west  Indies,  which  use  their  own 
docks),  were  obliged  to  unload  in  these  docks  for  the  space  of  91  years  from  the  date  of  their 
opening  I  but  this  monopoly  having  expired  January  30th,  1896,  the  use  of  these  docks  is 
optional,  as  Is  the  ease  with  the  others. 

The  entrance  from  the  Thames  at  Shadwell  was  constructed  in  1831,  by  H.  R.  Fafaner, 
Engineer,  and  the  lock-gates  of  these  docks  are  ingenknis  and  sdentific  examples  of  the  akiU 
of  both  these  engineers. 

In  1844-43,  the  new  tea  warehouses,  capacious  enough  to  receiye  190,000  chests  of  tea,  were 
erected.  This  great  establishment  comprises  in  ttie  whole  an  area  of  90  acres  {  with  three 
entrances  from  the  Thames,  vis..  Hermitage,  40  ft.  in  width;  Wapping,  40  ft  In  width  {  and 
Shadwell,  4ft  ft.    The  whole  structure  cost  £4,000,000  of  money. 

The  next  important  work  of  skill  and  science  in  our  Port,  proceeding  down  the  river.  Is 

Tun  Okaho  SvmnnT  Cawal,  the  spacious  and  convenient  docks  of  which  are  situated 
at  Rotherhltlie,  a4)oinlng  to  and  on  the  upper  side  of  those  belonging  to  the  Commercial 
Dock  Company. 

The  entrance  from  the  Thames  is  between  King  and  Queen  Stairs  and  Kfaig*s  Mills,  nearly 
opposite  the  lower  entrance  to  the  London  Docks.  The  situation,  plans,  and  extent  of  this 
andall  the  docks,  are  fully  described  In  "  The  PubUc  Works  of  Great  Britain."  large  folio. 

Proceeding  downwards  ra  this  survey,  toward  Blackwall.  the  next  scientific  work  is 

Ths  RsoBirr'a  Canal  ano  BAsifr,  which  was  prq|ected  by  John  Nash,  Architect,  and  renehea 
from  the  Thames  at  Limehouse  to  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  at  Paddington.  The  basin  is 
commodkMS  and  well  suited  to  its  trade,  and  tha  canal,  having  two  tunnels,  prooeeds  op  the 
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«nnti7ttBibs,frMiafcll  ofMlt.  by  It  lodw,  mdwiT*  oTtli*  tidt-lock  at  tteTlMMi, 
duourt  unchouM,  StepiMy*  Haeka«y,  lallngtoD.  th*  Riiiiii'i  Parlu  and  onvwda  to  Paddin||. 
ton.  It «M  eooiinciieed  OcCotatr.  Mlt)  opaaad  ^om  Paddlngtoii  to  the  lUMDft ParklMta 
in  ]«U;  and  chram|iioat  to  the  TIUHiMt,  in  Au|pi«t.  IMOi  Mr.  iaBMlfofffn  hm  tht 
Fnglwrw.   It  b  uMd  taicely  Ibr  ooak  fkon  Um  up  eonnuy. 

TIm  BCKt  wicDtlflc  work,  ffolnc  downvardt.  Is 

Tbb  BmouLMT  or  PorLAR  CAirAb,  whieh  wat  mada  about  Mvei 
ThaaMS  at  Liwiahomt,  whart  It  has  a  eapacAou*  and  mciuo  lock  fin 

Into  dM  River  Laa,  at  Bronnlay,  to  avoid  tha  loacaiMl  drcuitoiu  n 

hirnci  Dog» to Lfandiouae  (wawoodent,  0.941).  Thto pataaf ■  la ai dametoua  for barM, and 
auch  oChcr  craA  aa  navlffato  tha  Laa,  aa  it  Is  dreultous.  ana  liabla  to  eooataat  taDpaalmaDta 
ftDmooatzarywindaaadtidaa.  Tha  antfaaca  la  batwaan  that  of  tha  Pigwt's  Canal  and  IiMo» 
kiln  Dock,  and  is  about  U  mUa  In  length. 

Our  nast  step  b  to  that  nuffnlfteent  astablbhinant 

Tnn  Waar  imoia  Doc&a,  which  ware  the  flnt  wot-docka  afar  conatnictid  In  tha  Fort  of 
London.  Constructad  by  William  Jcnop,  Kaglnaar.  It  b  sfaiattlar  that,  notwithatamlfain  tha 
obvkiua  utUlty  of  wct^doeks,  and  the  vast  tiadeof  the  metfopoos,  there  was  no  eatahHshment 
ot  tfab  aoct  on  the  Thamea  till  nearly  a  century  after  a  wet'doek  had  been  conatructed  at  Ll«w  - 
pooL    Thb  may  have  arbsn  fnm  the  lesser  need  of  such  establbhmants  in  the  Port  of 

Loodonffr* • " '--    ^    '       ' 

conopeHed 

Tnese  docks  are  not  only  the  earliest,  but  are  still  the  most  extensive  of  the  gnat  waio* 


(ftom  iu  superiority  to  that  of  Liverpool  aa  a  natural  harbour),  till  tha  Inersasad  trade 


tai  the  Port  of  London,  covering  99ft  aerce.    They  were  begun  In 

Februarr,  1800.  and  the  first  stone  laid  by  WUllam  Pitt,  in  July,  and  warn  partially  opened  in 
August.  1808.  They  are  situated,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  woodcut,  p.  Sll.aaoss  the  btlunus  which 
connects  the  peninsula  called  the  Isle  of  Dogi  with  the  Middlesex  side  of  tha  Thaaoas^  They 
conabted  orfginally  of  two  docks,  one  for  imports  and  tha  other  fi»r  exports,  the  former 
..-.^>_  204  veveb  each  of  300  tonsi  each  communleating.  by  locks,  with  a  basin  of  nearly 
\ .  'tBlackwall,  and  with  another  basl     ^ 


6  acresln  extent,  at  the  lower  end  next  Blaekwdl,  and  with  another  basin  oi  more  than  t  acres, 
rnr  end  next  Lfanehouse:  they "    *  .     — 

locks  and  extensive  pier  beads. 


at  the  upper  end  next  Lfanehouse:  they  both  eamminiicaff>  with  tha  Thames,  by  means  of 
'-ua  lockr  — '' ' '— «-__  j_ 


In  addition  to  their  already  extensive  premises,  the  West  India  Dock  Company  purehaeed  horn 
the  Corpocstkm  of  London,  in  1889»  the  City  Canal,  with  iu  adjacent  grounds  and  buUdiafs, 
three-quarters  of  a  mite  kma.  cutting  off  thegreat  bend  of  the  ilver.  It  runs  parallel  to  tna 
two  ochcr  docks.  Is  now  caiDed  the  South  Dou,  and  b  appropriated  to  the  wood  and  timber 
tradaa,  tor  the  greater  aooonomodation  of  which  the  Company  have  sinee  excavated  a  pond  of 
19  acres  in  extent,  for  the  reception  of  bonded  timber. 

The  KxpOTt  Dock,  or  that  appropriated  for  ships  loading  outwards,  will  hold  I«  veseahi 
b  about  8O0O  ft.  In  length,  by  about  400  ft.  In  breadth,  and  covers  an  area  of  nearly  25  acres. 
The  North,  or  Import  pock,  b  the  same  length  by  iiOO  ft.  in  breadth,  and  has  a  supenlclal  ana 
of  nearly  30  acres.  The  north  side  of  the  Import  Dock  b  bounded  by  11  large  stacks  of 
extensive  warehouses  for  sugan.  coflke,  and  other  dry  goodst  the  south  side  by  an  extensive 
quay  and  warehouses  fbr  rum ;  and  an  eastern  and  western  wood  quay  and  sheds.  The  import 
Dock  lias  laige  sheds  for  tlie  reception  at  goods  sent  down  for  shipment,  and  numerous  offlose 
for  tlie  Rxebe,  Customs,  Ac.,  and  other  neces«ary  out-buildin0.  The  whole  an  surrounded 
by  lofty  boundary  walls :  and  the  side  next  Poplar,  ftom  Uie  Blackwall  Basin  to  that  at 
Lfancihouse.  by  a  broad  ana  deep  moat  or  ditch.   Northward  of  the  ttaekwall  Basin  are  a  laige 


abvatad  reservoir  and  two  settling  reservoirs  below. 

The  South  Dock  b  nearly  S700  ft.  in  length,  with  excellent  lock  entrances  at  both  ends,  being 
nearly  |  of  a  mile  in  length  from  pier  head  to  pier  head.    Both  the  locks  of  thb  dock,  as  weU 


as  that  which  opene  faitu  the  BbckwallBasln.  am  45  ft  in  width,  which  b  wide  enough  to  admit 


vesseb  of  1800  tons  burthen.    At  spring  tides  the  depth  of  water  in  the  docks  b  84 
whole  will  contain  600  vessels,  fhnn  SSu  to  500  tons  burden. 

The  Company  have  now  the  Kast  India  Dock,  and  are  called  the  Eart  and  West  India  Doek 
Company. 

The  wood-sheds,  in  whidi  enonnous  quantities  of  mahogany,  ebony,  rosewood,  Ac.,  an 
deposited,  do  credit  to  the  Incenious  machinery  of  railways  attached  to  tlie  girders,  tor  the 
use  of  the  locomotive  cranes  for  transporting  and  depndting  the  enormous  blocks  of  timber, 
often  of  4  and  5  tons  weight.  In  their  respective  places,  by  the  aid  of  only  4  or  5  men,  whldi 
were  invented  and  executed  by  the  btejohn  Rennto,  who  ooinpleted  these  docks  after  tha 
death  of  Mr.  Jessop,  ttielr  priw  and  original  engineer.  He  says  the  sum  saved  in  wages  by  thb 
new  proeem  in  tlie  drst  half  year,  was  sufldent  to  deftay  the  whote  expense  of  the  machinery. 

Proceeding  still  downwards  ftom  the  Umehouse  entianoe  of  the  west  India  Docks,  b  the 
extensive  establbhment  called 

Thb  Commkrcial  Docks;  the  docks,  yards,  and  warehouses  of  which  and  also  their  rela- 
tive situation  in  the  Port,  which  b  nearly  opposite  the  upper  entrance  to  the  West  India  Docks, 
are  shown  with  neat  accuracy,  and  to  a  large  scale.  In  *'  the  Publie  Works  of  Great  Britain.** 
They  eornbt  of  6  docks,  of  which  No.  1,  formerly  the  Greenland  Dock,  coven  a  surlhoe  of  9| 
acres.  The  entrance  to  these  docks  b  through  that  numbered  1,  and  b  nearly  opposite  the 
Kfai^s  Arms  Public-house.  Mill  WalL  No.  8  adjoins  the  former  to  the  westward,  and  coven 
a  space  of  11  acres.  No.  3  b  northward  of  No.  1,  with  which  it  b  omoected  by  a  cut* 
ana  contains  3|  acres.  No.  4  is  northward  of  No.  S,  and  b  similarly  connected  therewith, 
and  contains  10  acres.  No.  ft  a4k>tais  No.  4  to  the  north-east,  and  contains  15  aeresi  and  Na  8 
a4)oins  the  former  to  the  northward,  and  contains  18^  acres.  It  contains  several  spaekNie 
bonding  yardb,  timber  sheds,  warehouses,  granaries,  dryfng-kllns,  Ac. 

Prom  the  situation  of  these  very  extensive  docks,  which  faidude  within  their  boundarlee 
nearly  70  acres,  of  which  about  fifty-eight  are  water,  they  might  easily  be  made,  now  the  tmde 
of  the  Port  of  London  has  so  wonderfiilly  Inereesed.  and  Is  still  incvmslng,  to  rank  among  the 
establishments  of  the  metropolitan  harbour. 
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t  «he  low«  or  Msteni  cntmiiee  of  the  Wert 


East  IndU  Company,  or  In  that  country  iraoe ;  out  «i«7  -»      .©hition  of  that  Company  aa  a 
.«.««,  i,  commercial  corporatwo,  op«i 

to  veMcIt  from  all  puts  and  tai 
all  tiadea,  now  united  with  the 
Eastand  Wett  India  Dock  Com- 
pany.   They  consist  of  an  im- 
port dock,  1410  ft.  In  length  ,and 
9W  ft  in  breadth,  covering  aa 
area  of  nearly  19  acres;  and  aa 
export  dock,  760  ft  in  length, 
and  46S  ft  In  bceadth.  covdPtng 
a  surface  of  nearly  9  acres;  be- 
sides a  spacious  entrancebaam, 
which  connects  the  dock  with 
theriver,ofnearly3acrea.  The 
various  works  of  these  excel- 
lent docks  were  executed  fttxm 
thededgnsand  underthesuner- 
hitendence  of  the  Ute  Ruph 
Walker  and  John  Rcnnie.  The 
length  of  the  entrance  lock  is 
SIO  ft,  and  the  width  of  the 

Stes  48  ft.  in  the  clear.    The 
pth  of  water  in  the  docks  Is 
never  less  than  23  ft,  so  that 
they  can  accommodate  ships  of 
larger  burden  than  any  other 
dodcs  in  the  river.  There  is  at- 
tached to  these  a  splendid  quay 
fhmtlng  the  river,  callea  the 
Brunswick  Wharf  (now  also 
used  for  the   termini  of  the 
Blackwall  Railwav) ,  nearly  TOO 
feet  In  length,  with  water  suffi- 
cient at  all  times  of  the  tide  to 
float  the  largest  steam  shim; 
and  the  export  dock  is  ftir- 
nished  with  a  powerftil  and 
lofty  machine,  which  is  able  to 
mast  and  dismast  the  largest 
ships.   This   new   steam-boat 
wharf  was  designed  and  exe- 
cuted with  cast-iron  plates  and 
sheeting,   by  James  Walker, 
late  President  of  the  Institute 
of  Civil  Engineers,  in  the  first 
volume  of  whose  Transactions 
It  is  most  eUboratel  v  detaUe<L 
On  this  wharf  is  the  Br\msw1ck 
Tavern,  huHt  for  the  accom- 
mods^on  of  company  arriving 
or  departingby  the  larger  class 
of  steam  ships,  and  fbr  white 
bait  and  dinner  parties. 

Dkptfoed,  a  large  old 
iown  on  the  bouUi  bank  of 
the  Thames,  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  about  8  miles 
firom  London  Bridge, 
has  two  parishes  and  an 
ancient  dockyard,  used 
as  a  Roval  dockyard, 
established  by  Heniy 
VIIL,  who  also  firai  erect- 
ed  here  a  storehouae.  It 
has  since  become  a  yio- 
tualling    establiahmoitt 


oYardaate.  f  rSSLIT*'"* 

5  SninnTnghouse.  J  KEf^ed. 

f  Pitch  house.  «  »■*"• 

r  Rig^ng  and  mU  houae. 

^^  pUiW  OF  DKPTFOBD  DOCTf. 
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and,  reoenil^r,  a  capaeioos  naval  storeliottse,  with  baiterieB  of  biBcuitB  for 
the  Royal  Navy,  the  very  ingenious  machineTy  for  which,  and  for  other 
porposesy  has  been  constructed  by  the  Messrs.  Bennie.  The  finest  ma- 
chinery in  the  world  is  employed  in  Deptford  Dock-yard,  for  spinning 
hemp  and  manu&cturing  ropes  and  cables  for  the  service  of  the  navy. 
The  whole  detail  of  this  machinery  is  to  be  found  in  YoL  8  of  the  Papers  of 
the  Royal  Engineers.  A  striking  proof  of  the  relative  superiority  of  rope 
Tnanafsictured  upon  Capt.  Huddart's  principle  over  that  made  by  the  old  sys- 
tem, in  point  of  strength  and  durability,  was  formerly  afibrded  in  the  instance 
of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway,  employing  it  to  propel  the  engines 
from  Euston  station  to  Camden-town,  by  an  endless  rope  running  upon  puUeys, 
oxged  by  the  power  of  the  fixed  steam-engine. 

DDCXNBIOHB  OF  THE   DIFFEKBMT  VXBSBLS    Btm^   AND    LAUNCHED  AT  DBFTFORD, 
SSrCB  THE  SBOFENINa  OF  THE  DOOK-TAED  DT  1844. 
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In  1515  a  Society  was  founded  at  Deptfoid,  by  Sir  Thomas  Spert,  knight, 
incorporated  by  Henry  YIIL  The  grant  was  made  to  institute,  to  the  "  ho- 
nour of  the  Blessed  Trinity  and  St.  Clement^  a  guild  or  brotherhood,  concern- 
ing the  cunning  and  craft  of  mariners,  and  for  the  increase  and  augmentation 
of  the  ships  thereof,"  and  ail  proceedings  and  matters  concerning  seaonai^ 
and  to  erect  lighthouses  upon  the  several  coasts  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  ttcu- 
rity  of  nayigatlon,  &c.,  now  called  the  Trinity  Bouxi,  and  located  in  Tower- 
hiU.  Captain  Richard  Maples,  who  died  commanding  a  ship  in  tJw  East 
Indies,  in  1680,  left  to  the  Trinity-house  1$00^,  with  which  a  paxt  of  the  alms- 
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houses  WM  built  The  Bmperor  Peter  the  Great  of  BiuhU  woiked  as  a  ship- 
wright in  the  dock-yard,  and  upon  his  return  to  Busua  and  founding  the  dij 
of  Petersbuigh,  adopted  the  English  12-inch  rule,  which  to  this  day  is  the 
ordinaiy  measure  for  practice  in  the  building  operations  of  the  artisans  of  that 
country.  In  tliis  dock-yard  many  laige  ships^f-war  have  been  constructed. 
The  ffanmbal,  90  guns,  is  now  in  the  course  of  construction,  and  the  Leopard, 
steam  ship-of-war ;  also  ships  haye  been  fitted  for  scientific  disooyeries,  pvtieii- 
larly  those  of  Capt.  Cook,  the  great  navigator  of  the  globe.  In  the  illustration 
in  page  844  is  snown  the  present  plan  of  this  dock-yard,  and  a  list,  in  page 
845,  of  the  ships  built  here  is  an  interesting  fiM^t.  Master  shipwright^  Charies 
Willcox,  ^aq. 

Woolwich,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  aboat  8  miles  east  of  London- 
bridge,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  situations  (within 
the  port  of  London)  for  the  maritime  and  muitary  operations  of  Great 
Britain,  possessing  a  most  commodious  dock-yard  (see  accompanying 
plan  across  pages  348-9)  and  arsenal,  barracks  for  troops,  depdts  of  all 
the  appointments  for  war  purposes  and  the  defence  of  the  coundy, 
and  a  Royal  military  academy.  It  was  anciently  a  small  fishing 
village ;  but  its  peculiar  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and 
its^  proximity  to  the  capital,  and  therefore  facility  of  control  by 
Government,  render  it  a  natural,  national,  and  political  position. 

Thb  Botal  Absenal.— On  the  right  and  left  of  a  spacious  gateway  are  two 
lodges ;  the  one  on  the  right  is  occupied  by  one  of  the  gate-keepers  of  this  ex- 
tensive establishment;  and  that  on  the  left  is  an  office  for  the  bombardier  of  the 
royal  ari^eiy  on  duty,  to  enter  the  names,  designations,  and  places  of  resi- 
dence of  the  parties  applying  for  admission  to  visit  the  arsenal,  in  a  book  kept 
for  that  purpose. 

Orders  were  issued  in  1840,  immediately  after  the  destructive  fire  at  Devon- 
port  dock-yard,  not  to  admit  any  person  into  the  buildings  in  the  royal  arsenal, 
except  on  business,  and  only  to  allow  the  public  to  walk  over  the  grounds ;  but 
as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  this  restriction  will  soon  be  removed,  the 
following  information  may  prove  interesting. 

The  first  place  visited  bv  strangers  is  the  foundry  for  casting  brass  guns  and 
howitzers.  The  original  foundry  possessed  by  goyemment  was  established  in 
Upper  Moorfields,  London,  near  Finsbury-square ;  and  its  removal  from  thence 
to  Woolwich  was  in  consequence  of  the  following  accident:  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  Master  Qeneral  of  the  Ordnance  at  that  period,  having  ordered  a 
large  re-cast  of  the  guns  taken  by  Marlborough  from  the  French,  several  of 
Ids  friends,  and  a  la^  concourse  of  spectators,  attended  to  witness  the  opera- 
tion. A  foreigner  of  the  name  of  Schalch,  who  happened  to  be  present^  felt 
convinced,  by  observing  moisture  in  the  moulds,  that  an  explosion  was  to  be 
apprehended,  and  warned  the  Duke  and  the  surrounding  spectators  of  their 
danger.  No  sooner  had  the  burning  metal  been  poured  into  the  mould  than 
it  exploded  with  great  violence,  by  the  force  of  the  steam  which  it  generated, 
and  severely  iiynred  several  of  the  bystanders.  M.  Schalch,  having  given 
proof  of  his  knowledge  in  this  department,  was  offered  a  commission  to  select 
a  spot  within  12  miles  of  London  for  the  erection  of  a  new  foundry,  and  also 
to  be  made  superintendent  of  the  whole  concern.  Theproposal  being  highly 
advantageous,  he  readily  accepted  it,  and  fixed  on  the  Warren  at  Woolwich  as 
the  most  eligible  situation. 

The  foundry  was  originally  erected  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  and  finished  in 
1719. 

Th«  maehinerr  and  totdi  emptofed  in  the  mafwilkfture  of  cannoD,  in  th«  Royal  Anmal, 
liATe  been  reoently  oonstnteted  and  ereeted  by  Mr.  N^>ier,  of  London. 

Previous  to  that  time  the  nuuiufacture  was  carried  on  in  the  most  primitive  manner.  The 
borlnf  mills  or  Utbes  which  came  from  HoUand  about  eighty  years  i«o  were  in  separate 
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A  Steam  boil«n. 
B  Steam  enf(iii«. 
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pLAir  ov  wootwicn  cAinvow  vonwnnT. 


bnllding*,  to  each  of  whkh  wai  attached  a  4-hone  mOl :  upon  the  end  of  the  shaft  whldi 
brought  the  motion  from  the  mill  was  a  square  box  or  chuck ;  into  this  box  fitted  a  squaie, 
east  upon  the  gun  behind  the  caaeable.  The  mussle  of  the  gun  ran  hi  a  circular  collar  piale, 
which  waa  firmly  kept  in  iu  place  by  means  of  iron  bolts*  connected  to  a  strong  foundatkm  of 
lion-work  and  masonry.  In  the  process  of  boring,  the  bit  was  forced  into  the  gun  by  meana  of 
an  endless  screw,  with  radi  and  pinion,  whidi  was  moved  by  a  man  or  boj,  wMle  the  laborious 
operation  of  turning  was  effected  entirely  by  the  hand  tool :  when  bored  and  turned,  the  gun 
was  put  on  a  carriage,  and  taken  to  another  building  to  be  vented. 


Here  it  was  placed  on  blocks  of  wood  while  the  several  holes  were  drilled,  whidi  was  per- 
ilormed  by  two  men  with  a  crank  brace  drill,  the  pressure  being  communicated  fhmx  heavy  iron 
weights  placed  above.  The  oopper  vent  was  drilled  In  a  lathe,  one  end  of  the  bolt  on  a  eentre, 
the  other  tai  a  collar  plate:  the  motion  was  given  by  two  men  on  a  fly-wheel,  while  the  drill 
was  held  in  the  hand  of  another  workman.  In  the  same  kthe  the  vent  was  turned  and  the 
serew  cut  upon  it,  both  operations  being  performed  by  hand.  When  the  copper  vent  was 
screwed  into  the  gun,  the  projecting  part  inside  was  wrenched  off  by  the  workmen  with  a  half- 
round  bit :  the  gun  was  again  put  on  a  carriage,  and  taken  to  anotlier  building  to  be  trunniooed. 

When  here,  it  was  placed  on  bkicks  of  wood,  with  the  trunnions  in  a  verQcal  position  i  one 
of  the  trunnions  was  then  set  off,  and  about  i  inch  of  it  brou|rtit  to  the  proper  siae  by  the  chisel 
and  file.  Upon  this  was  placed  a  circular  box,  wHh  a  cutter  fixed  on  the  under  side  of  it  {  on 
the  other  or  upper  side  was  fixed  a  vertical  spindle,  which  received  pressure  ftom  heavy  iron 
weights  hung  above  it  Long  levers  were  now  attadied,  and  two  or  three  men  kept  walking 
round  and  round  until  this  part  of  the  trunnion  was  completed ;  the  extreme  end  of  the  trun- 
nion being  finished  by  chisel  and  file.  The  other  trunnion  was  then  turned  up,  and  the  same 
operatian  performed  upon  it ;  after  whidi  the  gun  was  again  placed  on  a  carriage,  and  taken  to 
^^"  T  building  to  be  finUhed. 


Sudi  was  the  tedious,  rude,  and  imperfect  system  in  use  until  about  four  yean  ago,  when  thf 
necessity  of  a  change  was  rendered  manifest  to  the  then  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  the 
late  Lord  Vivian,  who  directed  the  Inspector  of  Artillery  (Lieut-Colond  Dundas)  to  submit 
for  his  conskleration  such  plans  as  he  should,  under  the  drcumstanoes,  deem  necessary  {  the 
madiinery  was  then  ordered,  with  very  material  and  hnportant  additions  authorised  Vy  Sir 
George  Murray  snd  the  present  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  other  necessary  machines  oonstrueled 
In  the  esUbUshment. 

The  prime  mover  is  an  expansive  and  condensing  steam  engine  of  12-horse  power,  whidi  may 
be  worked  at  a  pressure  of  30  lbs.  to  the  souare  indi,  if  required :  h  has  two  cylindrical  boilers, 
only  one  of  which  is  used  at  a  thne.  The  power  is  transmitted  fh>m  this  steam  engine  by  a 
large  strap  passing  over  the  drum,  and  over  a  corresponding  drum  on  the  main  shafts,  which 
distributes  the  power  over  the  Awtory  with  a  kMorootive  or  travelling  crane.  The  crane  travels 
on  a  railway  of  cast  iron,  which  extends  the  length  of  the  buildfaig  above  the  centre  of  the 
lathes.  In  the  fMtory  adjoining  is  an  iron  foumvy  and  blacksmiths*  shop,  the  fan  for  blowing 
the  cupola  and  the  forges  being  driven  by  the  steam  engine.  The  machinery  is  elaboiateiy 
described  in  the  8th  voL  of  the  Papers  of  the  Royal  Engineen. 

Close  by  ia  the  labontory.  Here  fire-works  and  cartridges  for  the  uae  of 
the  army  and  navy  are  inade;  as  well  aa  bombfl,  carcaaea,  granados,  con- 
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1.  Outer  basin, 
t.  9-ton  crane. 
3. 10-ton  crane. 
4. 1>Tnaroonieter. 
y  West  Srolthery. 

6.  Engine  house;  tank  over. 

7.  Shed. 

8.  Dock  No.  1. 

9.  Engineers' work-shed. 
To.  Shears. 

11.  Capstan. 

\%  Ditto      shears. 

Is.  Ditto      ditto. 

14.  Ditto. 

1&  4-ton  crane. 

18.  Crane. 

17.  Mast  house. 

18.  Crane. 

80.  lO-tOn  crane. 

SI.  80-ton  crane. 

21*.  fitting  and  erecting  shop. 

88.  Capstan. 

fll  ao-ton  crane. 

an  Ditto. 


Sft.  80-ton  crane. 
86.  Inner  basin. 
87*  Brass-foundersT  shop. 

88.  Copper-smiths*  shop. 

89.  Sinithery. 
30.  Fire  engine. 

3J.  School  for  apprenticei. 
38.  Police  quarters. 

33.  Iron  store. 

34.  Boiler-plate  fumaoca. 

35.  Punching  shop;  pattern- 

makers' shop  over. 
38.  Boiler-plate  store. 

37.  Coal  and  coke  store. 

38.  Coke  oven. 
30.  Weigh  bridge. 

40.  Boiler  fiictory. 

41.  Engine  house. 
48.  Weigh  bridge. 

43.  Foundry. 

44.  Drying  stores,  &c. 
4ft.  Timber  shed. 

48.  Ditto. 
47.  Ditto. 


48.  Drying  shed. 

48.  Sawpits. 

ftO.  Crabs  to  shears. 

61.  Shears. 

A8.  Steam    machinery     store 

83.SUpNo.l.  [house. 

54.  Do.  No.  8. 

55.  Crane. 

56.  Timber  sheds. 

57.  Ditto     ditto. 

58.  Sawplts;  Joiners*  shop  over. 

60.  Converters' pound. 
00.  Slip  No.  3. 

61.  (erroneously   marked  61), 

Mould  loft. 
68.  Engine-makers*  shopa,  ftc 

63.  Surgery,  guard  house,  and 

offices. 

64.  Garden. 

65.  Superintendent's  hous*. 

66.  Officers' stables. 

67.  Police  station. 

68.  Inspector  of  police  stAtioa, 


grere  and  other  rocketB;  adjoining  the  river,  an  immense  field  of  ord- 
nance, intended  for  batteries  and  ships,  may  be  seen,  and  are  always  ready  for 
immediate  supply.    Many  very  interesting  objects  for  the  visitor,  too  many  to 
be  described  hi  our  space,  may  be  viewed  with  advantage  in  this  arsenal. 
The  Woolwich  Dock-yard  is  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom,  having  been  esta- 
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70.  Offices. 

~~    Chain,  &c..  prorlng  hoOM. 
7-ton  eraae. 

^4.  5-ioo  crane. 

rft.  DIttOk 
7&  Ditto  and  weigh  btidge. 

77.  Battery. 

78.  5-taa  crane. 
79L  Slip  No.  4. 
80.  Weigh  bridge. 
8L  YardT 

88.  Store  hoiue. 

83.  Annourr. 

84.  Treenail  loft. 

85.  Boilera. 

88.  Steam  hammer  ihop. 

87.  Smitherr. 

88.  Priviee. 
88.  Capetan. 

90.  Ditto. 

91.  Pitch  honta. 
8S.  Priviet. 


99L  Capetaa. 
M.  Dock  No.  S. 
95.  Capsun. 
M.  Dock  No.  3. 
87.  Capetan. 
98.  Ditto. 

100.  Officer*!  hotue. 

101.  Capnaa. 

102.  Steam  aaw-milltt  Jofaien* 

thop  over  it. 

103.  Engine  house;  tank  over  it 

104.  Stores. 
10&.  Chimney. 

106.  Capstan. 

107.  Ditto. 

106.  5-ton  crane. 

109.  Sir  William  Bumetfs  ap- 
paratus. 

lia  Efitto. 

111.  Slip  No.  6. 

118.  Slip  Na  5. 

113.  Storing  house;  {€nao&- 
ously  marked  Na  11&) 


114.  Storl 

11&  Steam\ifai. 

116.  Gas  meter. 

117.  Offices, 
na  Slip  No.  7. 
119.  Crane. 

180.  Boathouie. 

181.  Store  boat  houw. 
188.  Sawpit. 

123.  Stonn;;  house. 
184.  Old  Kuard  house. 
18ft.  Boat  pond. 
18A.  Cable  store. 
.|7.R.g|^ho»e 

129.  Crane. 

I.W.  Weigh  bridge. 

131.  Crane. 

138.  The  groove  or  plaiM  for 

floating  timber. 
133.  Grindstone. 


blished  m  early  m  1512.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  entrance  is  a  handsome 
bfailding,  the  residence  of  Commodore  Henry  Eden,  Boyal  Navy,  who  is  super- 
intendent of  the  whole  establishment 

YiaitorB,  on  entering  the  gate,  pass  nnder  a  neat  colonnade  into  the  dock- 
yizd  poUoe-offioe,  where  their  names,  designations,  and  addreoMs  are  inserted 
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in  a  book  kept  for  that  pnipoBe.  The  memben  of  the  dock-yard  police  an 
yerr  civil,  and  obligingly  give  sach  information  aa  they  may  be  acquainted 
wiw,  connected  with  the  yarioua  objects  worthy  of  notice. 

The  fiiBt  residence  on  the  right  hand  is  occupied  by  the  master  shipwright^ 
storekeeper,  ftc.,  ftc 

The  blacksmiths'  shop  is  an  object  well  worth  the  attention  of  Tisitors,  as  it 
contains  several  massive  hammers,  moved  by  steam  power,  for  forging  anchors 
of  the  lai^gest  size,  and  massive  bolts,  used  for  the  largest  ships  in  the  British 
navy.  There  are  also  several  furnaces,  and  a  great  number  of  foiges,  all  the 
latter  supplied  with  wind  fh)m  powerful  fiEtnners,  instead  of  beUows.  About 
two  hun<£red  men  are  employed  in  this  department. 

Very  near  Is  ^hat  it  usually  called  the  testing  house;  in  this  Tery  Important  department  all 
Iron  caUes»  anchors,  &e.,  are  sufficiently  tested  for  seryice.  The  press  was  constructed  many 
years  since,  and  has  been  most  efficacious.  The  strain  is  produced  by  hydrosutic  presaure ;  iU 
amount  is  estimated  by  a  system  of  lerers  1>alanoed  on  knife  edges,  which  act  quite  indepen- 
dently  of  the  strain  upon  tne  machine,  and  exhibit  sensibly  a  dumge  of  pressure  of  |th  ctf  a 
ton  even  when  the  total  strain  amounts  to  100  tons.  This  proving  machine  was  constructed  by 
Messrs.  Bramah,  of  Pirolico.  Our  plan  (pagea  348-9)  shows  the  several  very  important  ot^ecu 
in  this  yard,  thoee  for  the  building  of  ships  ofall  classes,  basins  and  docks  for  the  repair  of  steam 
ships,  and  every  appotaitment  for  the  attixig  and  refitting  this  all-important  arm  of  our  aervioei 
Captain  Dcnison  states,  in  voL  viil.  of  the  Papers  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  that  the  docka  in  Her 
Mi^esty's  yard  at  Woolwich  had  been  a  sutject  of  serious  coosideretion  for  some  yean  t  they 
were  constructed  of  wood,  and  although  the  timbers  and  planliing  of  the  bottom  were  sound, 
yet  tite  side  timbers  composing  the  altars,  and  the  land  ties,  and  other  fhiming,  &c.,  were  in  a 
sUte  of  decay.  A  plan  for  straightening  the  river  front  of  the  yard,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
adding  a  valuable  space  to  its  interior,  had  been  in  operation  since  1835,  in  which  plan  the  ooo- 
struction  of  two  new  docks  on  the  site  of  the  old  wooden  docks  was  a  prominent  feature^ 
After  the  several  improvements  were  made  in  the  frontage,  a  new  dock  was  constructed,  a 
section  across  which  shows  the  coflfer  dam,  wall,  and  counterforts,  the  whole  ot  such  exodlent 
work  as  to  give  it  a  permanent  character,  and  to  admit  steamers  of  the  largest  class.  The 
volumes  entitled  '*The  Papers  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers,"  contain  notices  of  some 
engineering  and  mechanical  contrivances  in  this  yard. 

BoTAL  MiUTABT  Befobitobt.— The  near  approach  to  the  grounds  of  the 
Bepository  is  attractive,  being  that  of  a  constnicted  fort,  with  guns  placed  in 
the  embrasures.  The  gunners  of  the  Boyal  Artillery  practise  the  art  of  de- 
fending fortifications,  slinging  guns  on  gyns,  throwing  pontoons,  or  floating 
bridges,  across  a  small  lake  to  an  island  in  the  centre,  and  various  ot&er  duties 
connected  with  this  service. 

Yisitors,  on  entering  the  gate,  turn  to  the  right,  and  the  sentinel  will  point 
out  a  range  of  buildings  on  the  left,  into  the  second  door  of  which  there  is  an 
entrance,  and  the  bombardier  on  duty  for  the  day  will  insert  their  names  in  a 
book  devoted  to  that  purpose.  The  rotunda  being  the  most  prominent  ob- 
ject, strangers  generally  proceed  to  it  without  waiting  to  examine  the  nume- 
rous pieces  of  ancient  and  modem  ordnance  arranged  on  the  ground.  The 
building  has  a  singular  and  picturesque  appearance,  being  erected  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  high  ground,  with  a  precipitous  descent  at  the  north  side, 
beauti^Uy  wooded  and  interspersed  with  water ;  and  in  the  distance  is  an 
excellent  view.  The  rotunda  was  first  erected  by  the  command  of  Qeorge 
lY.,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Nash,  architect,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and 
banqueting  the  aUied  sovereign  of  Europe,  during  their  visit  to  this  countiy, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  1814.  After  serving  the  original  purpose  for 
which  it  was  erected,  it  was  presented  to  the  garrison  at  Woolwicn,  and 
converted  into  a  depository  for  models  of  a  naval  and  militaiy  description ; 
and  the  objects  in  every  department  of  both  services  collected  here  are  mghly 
creditable  to  those  who  have  the  care  and  management  of  the  arrangements 
of  this  valuable  institution.  The  building  is  24-sided,  and  120  ft  in  diameter, 
piesenting  a  grand  vista  and  uninterrupted  view  firom  whatever  part  of  the 
mterior  visitors  may  be  stationed. 

The  models  in  this  department  are  truly  remarkable,  and  should  be  exa- 
mined with  care. 

Thk  Botal  MiLn*ABT  Academy. — The  military  academy  was  first  erected  in 
the  royal  arsenal  as  early  as  1719,  and  was  chartered  by  warrant  of  George  II. 
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in  1741.  The  building  in  the  arsenal  being  at  length  found  too  amall  for  the 
increasing  wants  of  the  institution,  a  apaoious  pile  was  erected  in  the  begin- 
ning of  tike  present  century  on  the  sonth-eastem  eztiemitv  of  Woolwich  Com- 
mon, and  to  this  site  the  entire  academy  was  remorad  in  the  year  1800.  Here 
are  contained  barracks  for  the  accommodation  of  160  cadets,  together  with 
class-rooms  for  their  studies,  offices  of  the  Lientenant-GoTemor  and  Inspector, 
lecture-room,  dining-hall,  gymnasium  and  racketHiourt,  ftc.  The  dining-hall 
has  within  tiieae  few  years  been  decorated  with  painted  windows,  and  orna- 
mented with  armour,  banners,  &c.,  under  the  superintendence  of  Capt.  F. 
Eardly  Wilmot,  RA.,  the  second  captain  of  the  cadet  company. 

The  progressive  demand  for  increased  scientific  instruction,  together  with 
the  late  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  ordnance  corps,  having  again  required 
still  further  space,  a  portion  of  the  original  building  in  the  arsenal  has  been 
again  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  40  cadets.  These  form  the  practical 
class,  while  the  160  cadets  at  the  upper  academy  are  divided  into  four  classes 
of  40  each,  called  the  theoretical  classes. 

The  cadets  form  the  first  company  of  the  royal  rejgiment  of  artillery,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  company  is  carried  on  by  the  millt^zy  branch  of  the  institu- 
tion, consisting  of 

Governor  and  Captain  Field-Marshal  the  Right  Hoq. 
the    Marquis  of   Anglesey, 
K.G.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.H.,  Sc.       appointed  July,    1846. 
Lieutenant-Governor     M%j.-Gen.  J.  Boteler  Parker,  C.B.         „        April,  1846. 
Second  Captain  .    .      Capt  F.  Eardly  Wilmot  .    .  „        Jan.,     1847. 

Ditto Capt  Talbot „        Aug.,    1848. 

Lieutenant     ...      H.  T.  Fitzhugh „        June,    1850. 

Ditto J.  B.  Thring „        Oct,     1850. 

Quartermaster    .    .      William  Elliot „        Feb.,    1847. 

Chaphiin    ....      The  Rev.  A.  C.  Fraser ...  „        Jan.,    1847. 

The  civil  branch  of  the  institution,  under  whose  superintendence  the  studies 
are  carried  on,  consists  of 

Inspector  ....  Col.  W.  D.  Jones,  B.A.  .  .  appointed  March,  1840. 
Assistant  Inspector.      Capt  J.  Morris  Savage,  R.A.  „        Aug.,    1840. 

For  the  Theoretical  Classes. 
Professor  of  Mathema-  Samuel  Hunter  Christie,  M.A.,         „        July,    1806. 

tics.  F.RS. 

Professor  of  Fortifica-    Capt  Williams,  R.E.    ...  „        Dec.,    1844. 

tion. 
First      Mathematica]  At  present  vacant 

Master. 
Second  ditto  .    .    .      James  R  Christie,  F.RS. .    .  „        May,    1887. 

Third  ditto     .    .    .      William    Rutherford,    L.L.D.,        „        April,  1888. 

F.RA.S. 
Fourth  ditto  .    .    .      John  Fry  Heather,  M.A.  .    .  „        Feb.,    1840* 

Fifth  ditto.    .    .    .      Stephen  Feuwick,  F.RA.S.  .  „        June,    1841. 

Sixth  ditto     ...      The  Rev.  G.  T.  Boddy,  M.A.  „        June,    1841. 

Seventh  ditto     .    .      William  Racster,  M.A.     .    .  „        March,  1847. 

Instructor  in  Fortifica-  Capt  Bainbrigge,  RE  ...  „        May,    1845. 

tion. 

Ditto Capt  Boxer,  RA „        Feb.,    1847. 

Instructor  in  Descrip-   Thomas  Bradley „        June,   1841. 

tive  Geometry. 
Instructor  in  Geome-     G.  S.  Pritchard „        Sept,   1844. 

trical  Drawing. 
Second  Ditto  .    .    .      W.  Grain „  1850. 


appointed  Jnly, 

1848. 

Jan., 
April, 

1848. 
1846. 

n 

July. 

Jan., 

1847. 
1849. 

Sept., 
Sept, 

1848. 
.1848. 
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Luidflcape      Drawing  James  Bridges appointed  Jan.,  1888. 

Master. 

Second  Ditto .    •    .      Geoige  B.  Campion     ...  ♦,        Dec.»  1841. 

Instructor     in     Plan  C^>t  Jolm  Gore,  BJL  .    .    .  „        April,  1848. 

GeimimMaster  .    .      H.  A.  Troppaneger .    ...  »  Sf^^JS??" 

Second  Ditto.    .    .      C.  A.  PeiUng „  f««>.,  1841. 

French  Master   .    .      Albert  Taache „  Sept,  1829. 

Second  Ditto  .    .    .      Alphonae  Lovey .    .    .    •    .  n  f  «»>•.  J™- 

Instructor  in  History  The  Bey.  G.  Y.  Boddy,  M.A.  „  June,  1841. 

and  Geography. 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry  Michael  Faraday,  LL.D.,F.B.S. 

For  the,  Praauxd  Clasg, 

Instructor  in  Surrey-  Capt  Stothard,  B.E.    .    . 

ing. 
Assistant  ditto    .    .      Lieut  H.  T.  D.  Scott,  RE. 
Instructor  in  Practical  Ci^t  W.  M.  Dixon,  B.A. 

Artillery. 
AssiBtant  ditto    .    .      Capt  John  Travers,  R.  A. . 
Lecturer  on  Practicai.The  Rev.  M.  O'Brien,  M.A. 

Astronomy. 
Lecturer  on  Mechanics  John  Anderson  .... 
Lecturer  on    Geology  James  Teimant  .... 

and  Mineralogy. 

The  officers  of  the  royal  engineers  and  royal  artillery  are  supplied  entirely 
from  the  royal  military  a(»demy.  The  cadets  are  admitted  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  16  upon  their  passing  an  examination  in  the  first  elements  of  jjoMr 
thematics,  Frendi,  German,  and  Latin,  and  being  approved  by  the  surgeon. 
At  the  end  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  appointment,  they  are  again  examined, 
and  if  not  found  to  have  made  such  progress  as  to  make  it  likely  that  ihey 
will  ultimately  qu)dify  themselves  for  a  commission,  they  are  removed  from 
the  institution.  If,  however,  they  pass  this  ordeal,  they  must  pass  a  satis&o- 
tory  examination  in  the  entire  theoretical  course  before  removal  to  the  prac- 
tical class,  and  failing  to  do  so  within  four  years  from  the  date  of  entnui.ee» 
they  are  removed  from  the  institution.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  prao- 
ticiJ  occupies  one  year,  and  a  final  examination  then  takes  place  before  a 
board  of  officers,  after  which  those  who  have  thus  completed  their  course  of 
study  are  invested  with  oonmiissions  in  the  royal  engineers,  or  royal  artillery, 
according  to  the  proficiency  which  they  have  exhibited  in  all  the  brandies  of 
study. 

BoTAL  Masinb  Barracks.— These  barracks  are  erected  in  an  elegant  situA- 
tion,  and  command  a  most  extensive  view  of  the  whole  town  of  Woolwich, 
the  windings  of  the  river  Thames,  and  the  surrounding  country.  They  are 
capable  of  accommodating  about  600  men.  Their  duty  here  is  principally  to 
mount  guard  on  the  convicts  at  the  dockyard,  and  the  excellent  band  belong- 
ing to  this  corps  march  with  the  men  at  a  quarter  past  ten  o'clock  every  mora- 
ing,  when  the  ffuard  is  reUeved.  Attached  to  this  division  is  an  hospital  for 
^eir  sick,  and  the  sick  of  Her  M^esty's  vessels  visiting  or  stationed  at 

Woolwich  contains  a  population  of  about  25,000,  exclusive  of  the  militarr. 
i^^^^^^r®'**^  whom  stationed  in  the  various  barracks  amounta  to  upwards  of 
8000.  Visitors  would  be  gratified  with  a  walk  on  the  Plumstead-roid,  on  the 
left  of  which  IS  the  practice  ground  in  the  marshes,  where  the  men  of  the 
royal  artillery  practise  with  balls  and  shells  at  a  target    The  rich  old  abbey 
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lands  of  Srith;  with  their  motilderiiig  wmlli,  md  beMtifbl  Ti«w«  of  the  riyer, 
add  to  the  pleasure  of  those  who  extend  their  walk  in  thai  direction. 

On  the  sooth  of  the  town  of  Woolwich  the  walks  are  beantifdl ;  the  romantio 
seclusion  of  Nightingale  Yale,  and  the  magnificent  liew  which  opens  to 
strangers  as  they  ascend  towards  the  sommit  of  Shooter^  s-hill  cannot  be  ex- 
celled for  beanty  and  pleasing  sssociations  in  any  part  c^  the  kingdom. 

A  Lid  qfShipe  that  have  been  buiU  in  Woclwieh  Doth^ard  for  the  Uut 
twenty  years,  with  interesting  partiaiiUmrt  i^  them. 
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Master  Shipwright,  OliTer  Lang,  Esq. 

Assistanu  oftto,  James  Peake,  Esq..  and  Henry  Chatfldd,  Esq. 
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LOKDON. 


The  following  eat  is  inierestiiig,  as  showing  the  great  extent  of  the  l^;al 
priyileges  of  the  port  of  London,  before  refened  to. 
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DUCAL  KESIDBNCES  IN  LONDON. 
It  maybe  Interesting  to  stransen  to  have  a  brief  description  or  references  of  those  houses  and 
palaces  belonging  to  distlnffuMied  noblemen  and  senators,  residents  in  London,  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Upper  "House  or  Parliament,  of  whom  follows  a  short  account  :— 

Oeofge  Douglas  Campbell,  Lord  Sundridge  and  Hamilton,  Herediury  Master  of  the  Queen's 
Household  in  Scotland,  Keeper  of  Dunoon,  DunsUflhage,  and  Carrick,  Duks  op  Aiu>yi.b  is 
ScotUnd.  Residence,  No.  2.  Hamilton  Place,  Piceadllly.  Seats  In  the  country.  Inrenxy 
Castle,  Argyllshire;  Roseneath  and  Ardhicaple,  Dumbartonshire;  Long-Nlddry,  Haddington- 
diiret  HaJnaker,  Sussex. 

Henry  Somerset,  Dukb  op  Bkaufort,  Marquess  of  Worcester,  High  Steward  of  BrlaUri, 
Residence,  92,  Arlington  Street,  St.  James's  Street;  back-ftont  in  the  Green  Park,  splen- 
didly decorated  at  a  considerable  cost  Seats  in  the  country,  Badmonton  House,  and  Stoke- 
Oiflbrd,  Gloucestershire;  Troy  House,  Monmouthshire. 

Frauds  Russell,  Dokb  op  Bbdporo,  Marquess  of  Tavistock,  K.O.    Reddenoe,  No.  6.  Bd- 

mve  Square.    SeaU  in  the  country,  Wobum  Abbey,  and  Oakley,  Bedfordshire  t  Tsavlstock 

iouse,  Devonshire.    The  Dukes  of  Bedford  are  notorious  for  beingjood  landlords. 

Waller  Frauds  Montagu  Douglas  Soott,  Earl  of  Doncaster,  Lord  Tyuedale,  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Edinburglishire  and  Roxburghshire,  a  Governor  of  the  Charter  House,  Colonel  of  the  Bdfai- 
burgfa  Militia:  DuKB  op  Bucclbuch  and  Qubbitsbbrky  in  Scotland.  Residence,  Montague 
Bouse,  Privy  Gardens,  Whitehall.  Seats  in  the  country,  Dalkdth  Palace,  and  Caroline  Park, 
near  Edinburgh ;  Drumlanrlg  Castle,  and  Langholm  Lodge,  DumfHess-shire;  Bowhlll,  Selkirk- 
shire; Branxholme,  Roxburgbshire ;  Boughton,  Northamptonshire ;  Richmond.  Surrey ;  Dittm 
Park,  Buckinghamshire;  Beaulieu,  Hampshire.  The  Duke's  London  residence  is  retiring 
fh>m  the  main  street.  The  back-ftont  has  a  commanding  and  fine  view  of  the  Thames,  it 
was  Inherited  twm  the  noble  family  of  Montagu.  The  Duke  unites  with  his  large  fortune,  a 
goodness  of  heart,  munificence  in  his  eneouragemeot  of  the  Arti,  of  Trade  and  Commefoe»  aJMi 
of  Education.    For  an  account  of  the  pictures,  see  "  Galleries  of  Art." 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Dukb  op  Cambrioob,  Earl  of  Tlpperary,  and  Baron  Cullodcn, 
Lieutenant-General  in  the  Army.  Residence,  No.  94,  Piccadilly,  and  Kew  Palace.  The  house  In 
Plocadlllyls  a  noble  mansion,  with  stone  ftont  opposite  to  the  Green  Park. 

Henry  Vane,  Dukb  OP  Clbvblahd,  Earl  of  Darlington,  a  Colonel  in  the  Army;  Colonel  of 
Durham  Militia,  K.G.  Residence,  No.  17,  St.  James's  Square.  Here  is  the  floe  ftilMenglh  por- 
trait of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  by  Lilly,  of  which  the  nead  has  been  engraved  so  beautlf^Uy 
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W  MrtkotM,  ilM  eiMtaiMl  •ogiftfw.  oT  tiw  fetaM  of  ChtflM  II.  Country  Mats,  lUby 
CMde  aad  Brid|pM  Cottons,  Durhsmi  Novum  Uouio,  Yorkshlrsi  StioTrishsm  Hall, 
Norfbllu 

WUHam  Spoicsr  CsfondUi*  Doki  ov  Dsvosraiims,  Marauois  Ot  HavttaigtDB,  Lonl  Lisat. 
sad  Cortot  Rotukmna  of  DsrbyshlM,  and  HMi  Stawaid  of  Dorlvy.  K.O..  R.A..  D.C.L.  No. 
78.  Pkcadill; :  racoiisd  back,  a  aeai,  plahi,  woQ-pioportlonad  brick  bulkUaf .  built  by  WUUam 
Ksnt  for  WfiHam  CaTcndbh,  third  Dvka  of  DovoBshlre.  It  stands  oo  tSa  siteof  Barkalsr 
Home,  ditiuyad  h<i  liv,  Octobar  IMi,  17».  cosUng  90,0001.  i  tba  Duka  prasentlnff  an  addt- 
tioaof  10nQl.tot]iasxchitsct.    For  tha  Galkry  of  PtctuiM.  ica  "  Oallartat.''^ 

Henry  Pitsroy,  Dokb  of  OnArron,  Eari  of  Button,  Haiadltary  Rannrof  Whittlabnry 
FMest,  Northamvtonthlre.  Rasldenes,  No.  47,  Chanw  Stiaat,  PtcosdUly.  Country  Mats. 
Boston  HaU.  SuflUk ;  Wakdiald  Lodflo.  Northanptondiiia. 

Alasander  Hamilton  Douglas,  Dona  or  BnAwoon,  Lord  Dntton,  Heiadltary  Keapar  of 
Hotyrood  Houm,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lanariuhire,  P.R.S.  and  S.A.t  Dona  or  HAMiLTOir, 
sad  PisBiier  Paer  in  SooUand,  Duka  of  ChateOierault,  In  Pianca.  Rasldaoos,  No.  18,  Portman 
Square.  In  thla  Mansion  there  are  some  of  the  flncat  pietoiw  of  the  Iste  Mr.  BeckfiDtd,  broucht 
ftom  Bath.  Country  Mats.  Hamilton  Houm,  Lanarkshire.  (The  Ute  Mr.  Darld  Hamilton, 
srahitect  of  Ohwgow,  did  much  to  improve  thk  Pataoe.  chiaOy  tai  the  GrMk  style) ;  Kinnoul 
HooM,  LlBllthflOWBhire }  Brodrik  CMtle,  Buteshirei  AshtonllaU,  Laneashirei  and  I 


Park,  SttflUk. 

AttjpMtus  Prederick  PItMerald,  Viseount  Leinstar,  Lord  Lientanaat  and  Custos  RoCulomra 
of  Kildare,  a  Yialtor  of  the  Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick,  Maynooth,  Dona  or  Lanraraa  and 
Premier  Pear  in  Ireland.  ResldanM,  No.  0,  Cariton  Tarxac*.  Seat  In  Ireland,  Cuiton, 
Kildare. 

George  Montagu,  Duna  or  MAircRnamn,  Ylsoount  Manderille,  a  eonamander  in  the 
y^.  .Residence,  No.  9,  GroiYenor  Street.  Seat  tai  the  country,  Kimbolton  Castle,  Hunting- 
donuiire. 

JamM  Gmham.  Earl  of  Graham,  Lord  Beiftml,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Stirltaiffdiira.  Chancellor 
of  the  Univcnlty  of  Glasgow,  Colonel  of  the  Stirling,  Dumbsrton.  Clackmannan  and  KinroM 
MUitia.  K.T.,  Duna  orltfoimoaa  in  Scotland.  RasldenM,  Na  45,  Belgrave  Square.  Scat, 
Buchanan  House,  Stirlingshire.  Mr.  WiUtaun  Bum,  architect,  b  about  erecting,  hi  his  pecu- 
Uarly  beautiful  domestic  ityle,  a  houM  for  the  Duke,  on  the  Banks  of  Loch  Lomond  \  and  the 
gMs  are  to  be  eaecnted  by  Mr.  Nesfleld,  Landscape  Aichitect,  now  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 

Henry  Pelharo  PeDiam  Clinton,  Dvkb  or  NawcAan^,  Earl  of  Lfaicohi,  Ranger  of 
gicrwood  Fomt,  Custos  Rotuhmim  of  Newark,  High  Steward  of  Retford.  K.G.  RcsidenM. 
No.  17,  Portman  Squaia.  Seat,  Clumber,  Worksop.  Nottlnghsmshixe.  Hit  Grace,  m  Earl  of 
Unoobi,  diatbicuidied  hinuelf  m  Chief  CommiiB(Dnar  ofWoods  and  Works,  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  ana  m  a  senator. 

Henry  Chartos  Howard,  Dons  or  NoaroLs,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  Henditary  Earl 
Marshal  of  Engbmd,  Premier  Peer  and  Earl.  Residcnoe,  St.  James's  Square.  This  Mansion 
on  the  louth-eait  comer  of  the  square,  was  built  in  1742  from  the  design  of  R.  Brittingham, 
Md  the  portico  added  in  184S.  The  Dukes  of  Norfolk  have  lived  hi  thU  and  the  former  Man- 
snotfaice  1084.  Country  icato,  Arandei  Castle,  Sussex ;  Glossop.  Derbyshire;  Earsham  Park 
l^sirm,  Suffolk.  The  Duke  eqjoys  the  Earldom  of  Arandei,  m  a  feudal  honour  by  inheritanoa 
■n^  possesakm  of  the  CMtle,  without  any  other  creation. 

Algernon  Percy,  Dusa  or  NoaTHUMBsaLAim.  Bvl  Percy,  Constableof  Lannoeston  Castle, 
High  Steward  of  Launceston,  a  Captain  in  the  Navy.  Reshlence,  Northumberland  Houm, 
^baring  Croes.  This  edifice  is  of  the  time  of  JamM  I.;  buUt  in  the  year  1000.  and  is  of  noble 
^ucture,  fronting  the  street,  with  rich  central  gateway,  surmounted  by  the  Lion  crest  of  the 
forays,  WM  callM  after  Algernon  Percy.  Earl  of  Northumberland.  Henry  Howard,  Earl 
of  Northampton,  Bernard  JauMn,  and  Gerard  ChristmM,  were.  It  is  said,  the  architects.  The 
JTont,  lOi  feet  In  length,  the  court  01  feet  square.  Lord  Northampton  willed  it,  in  1641,  to 
nu  nephew,  ThomM  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  when  it  rereived  the  name  of  Suffolk  Houm, 
«Bd  was  so  called  until  the  marriage  in  164S  of  Elixaheth,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Suflblk  with 
AlKemon  Percy,  10th  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  Jocellne  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  son 
<H  Aleemon  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberiand,  dying  in  1070  without  male  i«ue.  Northumber- 
jsadHouao,  became  the  property  of  his  only  daughter,  Ellabeth  Percy,  the  heiress  of  the 
fsrey  mtntes.  There  are  several  picturm  in  Northumberiand  Houm,  among  them  the  cela- 
brated  picture  of  the  Coraaro  HmVLj  by  Titian.    See  Article  "  Galleries." 

WilUam  Henry  Cavendish  Scott  Bentinck,  Dusa  or  PomTLAim,  MarqucM  of  Tichfldd, 
p.C.L.  ResldenM,  19,  Cavendish  Souare,  on  the  west  side,  end  is  named  Haroourt  House.  It 
|s  a  dull  and  heavy  building,  with  ftont  wall  and  gates.  The  Duke  is  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
"•Jfylabone. 

Charles  Gordon  Lennox,  DuKsor  Riohmoisd,  Earl  of  Mareh,  an  ald-de-camp  to  the  Queen, 
^rd  Lieutenant  and  Custos  Rotulorum  of  Sussex,  Cokmel  of  the  Sussex  Militia,  and  High 
Steward  of  ChichMter,  Chancellor  of  Marlschal  College,  Aberdeen,  K.G.,  Duke  of  Lennox  In 
Scotland,  and  D'Aubigny  in  Prence.  RMidence,  No.  61,  Portland  Place.  SeaU  in  the  country. 
uordoQ  Castle,  Banfbhire;  Huntly  Lodge,  Aberdeenshire ;  Klnnalid,  Inverness  shirei  Goodwood 
Pwkand  WMt  Stoke,  Sussex. 

^John  Henry  Manners,  Doks  or  Rtrri.Avn,  MarqucM  of  Granby.  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
Custos  Rotulommof  LeicMtershIre,  Colonel  of  the  Locestershire  MUitia.  Residence,  63,  St. 
James's  Street.  Country  seaU,  Belvoir  CMtle,  LeioMtershife}  Haddon  HaU,  Derbyshirei 
Cheveley  Park,  Cambridgnhire. 

William  Amelius  Aubrey  dc  Vere  Beauclere,  Duks  or  St.  Albaivs,  Eari  of  Burford, 
Hneditary  Grand  Fakonerof  England.    Residence,  Piccadilly.  Seat,  Redbonra,  LInoolnshire. 

Bdward  Adotphus  St.  Maur,  DtTKR  or  SoMaaaaT,  Lord  Seymour,  K.O.{  D.C.L.;  F.R., 
»d  KS,  RMideuM,  Park  Lane,  Hyde  Park.  Country  seat.  Maiden  Bradley  Houm,  Wiltshirei 
f  tover  Houm,  Devon;  Wimbledon  Park,  Surrey.  The  Duke  Is  known  to  have  studied  and 
dIsUngukhed  hlnuelf  inmathematicaneaming. 
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DISTILLERIES. 
DMTiLLrH«rli  aprocMB  much  to  use  In  and  about  London.  '^  •eparating  a  rolajlle  Ucj^^^  froma 
Sfd  OT  iSJ^iouSSteBqttld,  by  heating  themUed  lubiUnce..  Ac.  (See  article  "  Arta  f »«  JJ^ 
ScSirkT  There  ar?  many  distillers  and  rectifier,  of  eminence  In  Londaa.  Tia.  •  Andonwn 
SSco  Holboni  HiUi  Betta  and  Co..  Smithfleld  Banj  Sir  Felix  Booth  and  Co..  Cow  ow 
S^t?sS?SflSl;  SlrRlflirnett  and  Co..  VauxhaU^urrte  and  Ca.  Bromley^^^^ 
undM^  Church  Street.  Lambeth ;  Nicholson  and  Sons.  St.  John  Street;  Seager,  bjm». 
2id?S'  M^^»b«»kV  Smlthand  Co..  Whltechapel  Road;  and  upwardi  of  80  other  respectable 
Smi:  The  SSwna  to  «c«s  of  spirits  is  a^abit  belonging  much.  unfortunatelY.  to  ^ 
liking  cfaiShe5<i.S^S^^^^^^^  misenr.    The  ^s  "*  2*,^°;5L*'t^ff'Si  b? 

diiefly  Inhabited  by  the  victims  of  this  vice.  The  houses  »^^« /^k  °*^h?niS  ^»to53  in 
^y  respecuble  stranger  who  may  desire  to  see  the  process  and  the  machinery  employea  m 
the  manufacture  of  the  axdent  spmt. 

THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH 

has  become  within  the  last  few  yeare  so  important  an  organ  of  communication, 
that  a  brief  account  of  ita  present  position  and  character  in  England,  appears 
indispensable  to  a  woik  of  the  present  nature. 

The  telegraphic  system  in  England  has  been  carried  out  entirely  by  the 
Electric  Telegraph  Company  (its  principle  office  is  in  London),  and  it  la  there- 
fore only  necessary  to  describe  the  arrangements  which  it  has  adopted. 

The  Electric  Telegraph  Company  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  the  year  1846,*  and  immediately  on  its  incorporation  became  the  poesessor, 
by  purchase,  of  all  the  patents  previously  granted  to  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Wheat- 
stone.  As  these  patents  gave  to  the  Company  an  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of 
those  essential  principles  on  which  all  electric  telegraphs  are  baaed,  we 
may  attribute  much  of  the  subsequent  success  of  the  undertaking  to  the  pos- 
session of  this  important  right.  In  carrying  out  its  scheme  &e  Company 
adopted  the  peculiar  features  of  these  inventions,  as  to  the  suspemuon  of  the 
conducting-wlres,  and  the  form  of  the  instrument,  which  is  that  commonly 
known  as  the  double  needle  telegraph. 

*  An  Act  for  forming  and  regulatlnff*'  The  Electric  Telegraph  Company.**  and  to  enable  the 
said Companyto work oeruln LettersPatent  (Short title.) ^he Electric Teleipraph Company's 
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An  eleetric  ielognph,  vliftteTer  mfty  be  its  peenliar  fonn  or  principle  of 
eoDstraciiony  conasU  of  three  parts  —  the  buttery,  the  conducting- wire, 
and  the  instniment.  Under  these  three  heads  the  telegraph  in  operation  in 
England  may  be  therefore  advantageously  described.  The  Battery  employed 
conffists  of  zinc  and  copper  plates,  placed  in  a  wooden  trough  divided  into  cells, 
and  connected  together  in  pairs  of  the  two  metals.  The  cells  are  then  filled, 
between  the  adjacent  plates,  with  fine  clean  sand,  and  tiie  battery  is  brought 
into  action,  by  moistening  this  sand  with  a  mixture  d  sulphuric  acid  and 
water.  Such  a  batteiy  will  continue  to  supply  a  current  of  electricity  for 
several  months  together.  It  is  readily  portable,  and  in  the  event  of 
its  being  overset  or  placed  on  one  side,  in  carriage,  no  acid  is  spilt^  nor  are  the 
plates  diisplaced.  The  Conducting-wire  (where  placed  above  ground),  is  of  iron, 
galvuuzed  or  coated  with  idnc.  It  is  of  what  is  termed  No.  8  gauge,  that  is 
about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Such  wire  is  prepared  in  lengths  of 
one-quarter  mile  each,  and  the  successive  lengths  are  securely  joined  on  the 
Une,  by  binding  and  soldering.  These  junctions  form  the  knots,  often  seen  on 
Uie  wires,  in  passing.  It  is  of  course  necessary  to  insulate  the  wires,  or  to  ex- 
tend them  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  electricity  from  them, 
at  any  point  short  of  that  where  it  is  required  to  make  a  signal ; — ^that  is  to 
say,  supposing  it  were  required  to  send  from  London  a  signal  to  Birmingham : 
the  wire  must  be  so  insulated,  that  when  the  London  end  receives  its  charge  of 
electricity,  from  the  battery  at  that  station,  this  chaige  may  be  compelled  to 
go  all  the  way  to  Birmingham,  and  pass  through  the  instrument  there,  before 
it  can  escape  from  the  wire.  On  the  railway  this  object  is  attained,  by  allowing 
the  wire  to  rest  only  on  pieces  of  glazed  earthenware,  which  will  not  permit 
any  electricity  to  pass  through  them.  The  wooden  posts  on  which  the  wires 
lumg  are  also  non-conductors,  or  incapable  of  canying  away  the  electricity  of 
the  wire.  Where  the  lines  pass  through  damp  tunnels,  or  are  carried  under- 
ground through  the  streets  of  towns>  the  wires  are  of  copper,  and  are  covered 
with  Gntta  Percha,  India-rubber,  or  some  resinous  substances.  These  being 
non-condoctore  effectually  prevent  the  escape  of  the  electricity. 

The  instruments  are  constructed  on  the  principle  discovered  by  (Ersted,  that 
a  magnetic  needle  lying  parallel  to  a  wire,  tends  to  place  itself  across  such 
wire,  when  a  current  of  electricity  is  passed  through  it ;  and  that  the  direction 
of  the  motion  of  the  needle  is  determined  by  the  direction  of  the  current 
through  the  wire.  That  is,  supposing  the  needle  and  wire  to  be  both  placed 
vertiouly,  if  the  needle  turns  from  left  to  right  when  the  current  flows  from 
the  top  of  the  itire  to  the  bottom,  then  it  will  turn  from  right  to  left  on  the 
current  passing  from  the  bottom  of  the  wire  upwards. 

In  giving  the  signals,  the  needles  do  not  move  quite  across  the  wires,  but 
have  their  motion  limited  to  a  certain  small  arc,  on  each  side  of  the  quiescent 
potttion,  by  fixed  stops  of  ivoiy  or  other  substance.  Were  they  allowed  to 
move  quite  across,  the  oscillation  before  they  came  to  rest  would  be  so  greats 
as  to  render  the  signalling  vexy  slow  and  uncertain. 

The  instrument  used  in  England  contains  two  such  needles,  each  acted  upon 
by  its  appropriate  wire;  which,  in  order  that  its  power  over  tJtie  needle  may  be 
augmented,  is  coiled  many  times  around  it,  so  as  to  place  many  successive 
lengths  of  wire  in  close  proximity  to  the  needle.  In  practice,  at  each  station 
to  or  from  which  communications  are  to  be  sent,  there  is  placed  one  of  such 
instruments,  a  battery,  and  a  simple  mechanical  arrangement,  termed  the 
'  handle,'  by  which  the  attendant  can  with  rapidity  and  certainty  make  the 
connection  of  his  battexy  with  the  wires,  so  as  to  give  any  required  signals. 
As  each  instrument  has  two  independent  needles,  two  wires  are  required  to 
work  it,  one  for  each  needle ;  but  in  a  long  line  of  wires,  many  successive 
instruments  may  be  introduced.  As,  for  example,  between  London  and  Bir- 
mingham, the  same  pair  of  wires  actuate  instruments  at  Euston  Square, 
Camden  Town,  Tring,  Wolverton,  Rugby,  Coventry,  and  Birmingham;  the 
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wires  entering  each  station  successiTely,  to  make  their  coils  ronnd  their 
respective  needles,  and  passing  ont  again  to  proceed  on  their  way  to  the  next 
station.  The  same  wire  actuates  a  similar  needle  at  all  stations,  number  one 
wire  moving  the  left-hand  needle,  and  number  two  wire  the  right-hand  needle 
at  each  pla^  The  signals  are  given  by  the  needles  moving  one  or  more  times 
to  the  right  or  left  hand.  Thus  calling  the  left-hand  needle  No.  1.,  and 
the  right-hand  needle  Ko.  2.,  and  indicating  one  movement  to  the  right 
by  the  letter  r,  and  one  movement  to  the  left  by  the  letter  Z,  the  following 
table  will  show  the  signals  given  by  each  needle  separately,  and  by  the  two  in 
combination. 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.l. 

No.  2. 

A  

11 

M 

Ir 

B 

C 

III 
rl 

AT 

r 
rr 

0  

D 

Ir 

P 

rrr    ' 

E    

r 

rr 
rrr 

E 

r 

rr 
rrr 

r 

rr 
rrr 

F 

G 

8  

T 

H 

I 

U 

Ir 

Ir 

/  

11 

F 

rl 

rl 

K 

L  

III 
rl 

w 

I 
11 

I 
11 

X 

Y 

III 

III 

The  letters  Q  and  Z  are  made  by  causing  the  two  needles  to  conveige  either 
upwards  or  downwards  thus,  Q — /  \ ,  and  Z-—  \  /. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  having  a  clerk  constantly  watching  each 
instrument,  to  see  if  signals  are  passing,  a  contrivance  ia  made,  by  which  the 
first  current  of  electricity  transmittal  rings  a  small  bell,  so  as  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  clerk.  The  bells  of  course  ring  simultaneously  at  all  the  stations 
through  which  the  current  passes,  and  the  attention  of  all  the  clerks  is  called  to 
their  respective  instruments.  To  prevent  any  mistake,  as  to  which  station  is 
required  to  attend  to  the  signal,  the  primary  movement  of  the  needle,  (termed 
by  French  writers  the  '  indicative  signal'),  is  such  as  to  indicate,  by  previous 
agreement,  the  particular  station  whose  attention  is  required.  This  one  an- 
swers his  '  call ;'  the  others  are  free  to  leave  their  instruments  until  again 
summoned  by  the  bell. 

The  communications  are  regularly  spelt  through,  letter  by  letter,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  word.  No.  1.  needle  is  moved  once  to  the  left,  by  the  sender  of  the 
message,  signifying  that  the  previous  word  is  then  complete.  If  the  receiver 
has  understood  the  word,  he  acknowledges  it,  by  one  movement  of  No.  1. 
needle  to  the  right,  meaning, '  I  understand.'  If  by  any  accident  he  has  missed 
the  word,  he  moves  the  needle  to  the  left,  signifying  thereby, '  I  do  not  unde^ 
stand  ;*  and  the  sender,  who  in  all  cases  waits  for  his  correspondent's  return 
signal,  at  the  end  of  each  word,  either  proceeds  with  the  next  word  of  his 
message,  or  repeats  the  last,  as  the  return  signal  requires.  This  might  seem 
a  very  slow  process ;  but  by  habit,  the  clerks,  who  are  principally  intelligent, 
well-educated  lads,  send  and  read  messages  at  a  rate  which  appears  wonderfiU 
to  a  bystander. 


Words. 

October  13, 

1849,  Irish  KewB,            512 

* 

„      Price  of  FnndB,      186 

NoTcmber 
„   "     22, 
March    15, 

1849,  American  News,   585 
„     Irish  News,           830 

1850,  The  Budget,        1742 

1742 

* 

1742 

•April  22, 

„      Price  of  Funds,      188 

July  24, 
Augnrt  15, 

„      Com  Market  Report 
„      Queen's  Speech,     602 
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The  ayenge  speed  is  about  tventy-fire  voids  per  minute,  or,  assuming  fire 
letters  to  a  word,  a  little  more  than  two  letters  per  second.    But  in  routine 
despatches,  which,  from  their  recnirence  every  day,  are  pretty  well  known  as 
to  their  general  order  of  words,  the  speed  is  often  much  greater. 
The  f(ulowing  are  some  actual  rates  observed : — 

Rate  per 
minute. 
27      Birmingham  to  London. 
.^    /London  to  Birmingham, 

(Derby  and  Normanton. 
29      Liverpool  to  London. 
80      Birmingham  to  London. 
21 1    London  to  Southampton. 
27      London  to  Liverpool. 
a  J    j  London  to  Birmingham, 

\  Leeds  and  Normanton. 
.  o    f  London  to  Birmingham, 
i  Derby,  and  Normanton. 
52      Normanton  to  Newcastle. 
23}    London  to  LiverpooL 
„  „  „  502        26  j    London  to  Derby. 

The  chemical  Printing  Telegraph,  invented  by  Mr.  Bain,  and  purchased 
Irom  him  by  Uie  Company,  is  worked  between  London  and  Manchester.  This 
employs  one  wire  only.  The  actual  speed  of  this  instrument  has  been  observed 
M  under : — 

word.    S?u?? 
October  18,  1849,    Price  of  Funds,        114        88. 
March    15,1850,    The  Budget,  1145        18). 

August  15, 1850,    Queen's  Speech,       502        20. 

This  form  of  telegraph  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  colloquial  kind  of  tele- 
giaphic  communication  required  on  railways,  as  the  needle  instrument.  It  is 
therefore  limited  to  the  use  of  commercial  lines. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  introduction  of  several  stations  in  one  and  the  same 
line  of  wires.  But  there  is  a  practical  limit  to  this,  in  the  impediment  which  re- 
Bolts  to  the  communication,  when  more  than  two  stations  are  frequently  re- 
quiring to  correspond  at  the  same  time.'  For  it  is  obvious  that  only  one 
Rtation  can  use  the  wires  at  any  moment  If  a  second,  therefore,  wishes  to 
send  at  the  same  time,  he  must  either  wait  till  the  first  has  finished  his 
message,  or  else  interrupt  him. 

To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  on  railways  where  the  messages  are  usually 
veiy  numerous,  the  line  of  telegraph  is  divided  into  two  or  more  lengths,  each 
comprising  from  four  to  six  stations,  and  each  length  terminating  at  some  impor* 
taut  station.  The  stations  in  each  length  have  complete  inter-communication 
amoDg  themselves,  but  cannot  speak  beyond  their  division,  except  by  sending 
Any  message  to  one  or  other  division  station,  for  repetition  onward  as  required. 
If  the  perfection  of  telegraphic  communication  is  a  more  desirable  object  than 
economy  of  construction,  a  second  line  of  wires  is  made  to  extend  distinctly 
from  end  to  end  of  the  railway,  with  intermediate  instruments  at  each  of  iht 
division  stations.  These  principal  places  can  then  carry  on  communication 
without  interfering  with  the  smaller  stations ;  and  orders  or  instructions  can 
be  distributed,  or  reports  collected,  with  extreme  flacility,  by  each  of  the 

*  The  tranimittton  of  priTste  meaiaffeB  it  made  of  courw  only  to  the  ttatlon  required;  but 
when  imbUc  dispatches,  intended  for  distribution  to  several  places  (such  as  market  xeporu, 
~~"""''  '  -.^  .  ^-  -        ntlyreadolTslmultaneously,  asln 

g  the  time  required  for  their  dis- 
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divmon  stations  taking  ehaiige  of  the  distribation  or  ooUeeiion,  with  one  aeriefl 
of  small  stations. 

From  this  arrangement  arises  the  neoeasity  for  Tarioiis  numbers  of  wires  on 
different  lines  of  nulway.  Short  lines  with  few  stations  hare  seldom  more  than 
two,  or  (if  a  separate  wire  be  used  for  the  bell),  three  wires.  If  the  line  be  longer, 
so  as  to  need  division  into  lengths,  there  may  be  four  or  five  wires.  Over  very 
important  lines  a  third  series  of  wires  may  be  added,  for  conveying  pubUc 
messages  and  despatches,  without  interference  with  the  railway  telegraph  bnsi- 
ness.  Occasionally,  as  on  the  Bastem  Coimties  Bailway,  between  Budiopsgate 
and  Stratford,  the  wires  of  two,  three,  or  more  converging  lines  are,  for  the  sake 
of  economy,  carried  for  a  short  distance  on  the  same  timbers,  l^us  making 
the  number  of  wires  over  this  portion  of  Railway  amount  to  8, 10, 12,  or  more. 

The  following,  for  example,  is  the  distribution  of  the  wires  proceeding  from 
the  Bishopsgate  Station  of  the  Eastern  Counties  line : — 

2  wires  for  Commercial  purposes,  from  London  to  Cambridge,  Ely,  Norwich,  Ac. 

2  „  from  London  to  Brandon,  for  the  main  stations  on  the  railway. 

8  „  from  London  to  Broxboume,  and  intermediate  stations. 

2  „  from  London  to  Colchester,  for  main  stations  only. 

S  „  from  London  to  Chelmsford,  and  intermediate  stations. 

1  „  for  a  signal  bell,  from  London  to  Mile  End  station. 

1  „  for  a  signal  bell,  from  London  to  Devonshire  Street  sidings  and  whart 

8  „  frx)m  Ix>ndon  to  the  Goods'  Manager's  Office,  Brick  Lane. 

1  „  for  a  single  needle  instrument,  from  London  to  Stratford  Junction. 

18  wires  in  the  whole. 

Mr.  Walker,  the  superintendent  of  the  telegraphs  on  the  South-Eastera 
Bailway,  has  given  in  Ids  excellent  little  work*  on  the  electric  telegraph,  an 
analysiB  of  the  messages  on  railway  business,  which  in  the  course  of  three 
months  passed  through  the  Tonbridge  office.    This  analysis  we  subjoin. 

1.  Concerning  ordinary  trains,        .       .1168 

2.  „  special  trains,  .        .  429 
8.          „          carriages,  trucks,  goods,  &c,     795 

4.  „  company's  servants,        .         607 

5.  „  engines,  ...  450 

6.  „  misoellaneous  matters,    .  162 

7.  Messages  forwarded  to  other  stations^  499 

Total        .        4110 

As  a  supplement  to  the  above,  we  may  add  the  following  analysis  of  menages 
sent  and  received,  at  the  Bishopsgate  Station  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway ; 
premising  that  August  19  was  a  busy  day,  previous  to  any  division  of  the  tele- 
graphic work,  and  tnat  October  25  and  28  were  ordinary  days^  taken  at  random, 
subsequent  to  the  removal  frx>m  the  Bishopsgate  Station,  of  all  telegraphic  busi- 
ness relating  to  the  goods  department  This  is  now  carried  on  at  a  station 
fttrther  down  the  line. 

*  *«  Etoetxo4elc8nph  Maolpu1atU>n/'  by  C.  V.  Walker.    PubUshed  ISSfK 
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Sttl^wtaoniMngH. 

AUff.  IS. 

Oetis. 

OeC.S& 

Conoeming  ordinary  and  special  trainB  .    . 

„        cash  and  acconntB 

„         instractiona  to  officers      .    .    . 

Inomries  on  general  business 

Orders  for  engines,  carriages,  trucks,  ftc  .    . 

Luggage  inquiries 

Miflcellaneous  matters 

Total  of  Meaaages   .... 

B^rolar  daily  reports  concerning  goods  and 

working  stock 

carriages 

Total  of  communications  sent  and  received 

66 
7 

68 
35 
20 

\ 

14 
18 
24 

8 
8 

1 
1 

19 
14 
10 
21 

4 
8 

208 

66 
40 

64 
40 

71 

66 
40 

809 

170 

177 

The  numbers  of  Messages,  of  course,  fluctuate  from  day  to  day,  but  the 
reports  are  liable  to  no  such  fluctuation. 

Hence,  taking  an  average  from  the  two  ordinary  days,  there  are,  during  the 
working  year  of  818  days,  not  less  than  21,000  messages  and  88,000  reports 
deapatt^ed  by  telegraph,  to  and  from  this  one  station  only.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  many  of  these  messages  are  of  such  importance  that,  if  not  sent  by 
telegraph,  they  would  be  forwarded  by  special  engines ;  that,  in  many  cases,  the 
instantaneous  dispatch  or  arrival  of  instructions  or  information  may  prevent 
aerious  delays,  remove  the  necessity  for  heavy  expenses,  guard  against  accidents 
and  obstructions ;  and  that^  finally,  the  possession  of  a  telegraph  renders  the 
manager  of  a  Railway,  we  may  say,  almost  ubiquitous,  the  economy  resulting  from 
the  use  of  the  electric  telegraph,  in  working  a  railway,  may  be  imagined*. 

The  lines  of  communication  through  Bngland  are  provided,  at  many  points, 
with  apparatus  termed  **  Junction  boxes,"  the  use  of  which  is,  to  enable  two 
successive  lengths  of  line  to  be  either  Joined  in  one  continuity,  or  worked  in 
separate  and  independent  divisions.  Thus,  taking  the  line  from  London  to 
Normanton,  there  are  junction  boxes  at  Birmingham  and  Derby,  so  that  the 
line  may  be  either  so  arranged  that  London  can  telegraph  directly  through  to 
Kormanton ;  or  it  may  be  so  divided  that  the  parts  from  London  to  Birming- 
hun,  Birmingham  to  Derby,  and  Derby  to  kormanton,  may  be  each  used 
separately  and  independently.  There  are  also  ''switches"  provided  at  points 
where  two  or  more  lines  converge,  by  the  use  of  which,  one  line  may  be 
connected  to  any  one  of  the  others,  so  as  t(f  work  with  it  as  one  line. 

The  telegraph  extends  at  present  over  about  2858  miles  of  railway,  in 
England  and  Scotland,  involving  in  its  construction  upwards  of  9500  miles  of 
single  wire.  It  affords  the  means  of  communication  to  266  stations.  Of  these 
the  most  important,  as  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Derby,  York,  ftc,  are 
kept  open  night  and  day  incessantly.  Other  and  less  important  stations  are 
dosed  at  night,  except  on  particular  occasions,  and  under  special  instructions. 

*  Since  writiiig  the  abore,  we  luTe  been  Ikvoured  with  the  following  return  of  the  numben 
of  oommunleatiaiie  waA  vaA  received,  during  one  ycnr,  at  lome  oi  the  prindpnl  ttatlons  on  tiie 
BMtetn  Countlee  RailwaT. 

Stntlbid 10388 

Broxboume   16*^96 

Cambridge UjaO» 

Ely Sl,4<» 

Peterboio'  9.988 

Bidiopaate    00,664 

Ditto  (l6r  the  pablic) 8,888 

Brick  Lane  (ftom  Auguft  to  NoTcmber,  1880) 83B8 

R 
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The  staff  employed  in  irorking  the  telegraph,  ezclusiye  of  those  engaged  in 
the  preparation  and  manufiMStare  of  new  apparatus  and  materials,  is  in  number 
abont  270.  At  the  present  time,  the  lines  of  the  Company  are  extending 
rapidly,  in  the  west  and  north-west  of  England. 

Private  messages  may  be  sent  either  in  ordinary  language,  or  in  code  or 
cypher  known  only  to  the  sender  and  receiver.  There  are  fixed  charges*  r^;u- 
lated  by  the  distance  and  the  length  of  the  message,  for  transmiiwiona  to  all 
stations.  No  single  message  (of  twenty  words)  is  chai^ged  less  than  half-a- 
crown,  or  more  than  ten  shillings,  over  whatever  distance  it  may  be  sent ; 
except  messages  relating  to  lost  luggage,  or  conveying  orders  for  beds,  carri- 
ages, post-horses,  refreshments,  or  other  accommodations  for  travellera.  Such 
messages,  if  not  exceeding  twenty  words,  are  sent  to  any  station,  however 
distant,  for  half-aK^rown. 

The  Company  also  undertake  to  make  immediate  payments  in  London,  of 
sums  of  money  delivered  to  their  managers  in  the  principal  provincial  towns, 
chai^ging  a  small  percentage  on  the  sum  paid,  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the 
message  of  instructions.  Bills  can  therefore  be  taken  up,  deposits  to  complete 
negotiations  made,  or  remittances  paid,  in  London  immediately,  by  parties  at 
distant  places,  who,  without  the  agency  of  the  telegraph,  would  in  the  delay 
of  the  post,  lose  the  opportunities  they  can  now  secure.  The  same  arrange- 
ments, as  to  payments  from  London  to  out^stations,  are  made  with  some  of 
the  principal  towns. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  English  telegraph  has  been,  the  establishment,  in 
the  principal  towns*,  of  telegraphic  news-rooms.  Admission  to  these  rooms  is 
secured  by  a  small  annual  payment  All  the  important  and  interesting  news 
of  the  day,  political  movements,  market  reports,  shipping  and  commercial  in- 
telligence, money  and  stock  markets,  foreign  news,  sporting,  ftc,  are  tnuis- 
mitted  immediately  to  these  rooms,  and  exhibited  in  them  for  the  use  of 
subscribers.  IMvate  individuals  and  firms,  desirous  of  obtaining  regular  reports 
by  telegraph,  of  markets,  shipping  arrivals,  racing  and  sporting  events,  can 
procure  them  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  subscription,  even  in  places  where 
no  news-room  exists. 

In  most  of  the  huge  towns  on  the  tel^n^ph  lines,  the  wires  are  carried 
under  the  streets,  or  over  the  houses,  into  the  centre  of  the  town,  so  as  to 
render  the  office  easy  of  access  from  the  principal  places  of  business.  In 
London  a  further  provision  is  made  for  the  accommodation  of  correspondents, 
by  the  establishment  of  branch  stations,  in  telegraphic  communication  with 
the  Central  Station  at  Lothbury,  near  the  Bank  of  England.  These  branches 
are  at  the  BaUway  Station,  Euston  Square,  at  the  Eastern  Counties  Station, 
Shoreditch,  at  the  London  and  Brighton  Station,  near  London  Bridge,  at 
the  General  Post-Offioe,  St.  Martin's  le  Qrand,  at  the  Waterloo  Station, 
Waterloo  Road,  and  at  448,  West  Strand.  The  chaives  for  messages  from 
these  branches  to  out-stations,  tat  the  same  as  from  tiie  central  office ;  but 
for  messages  of  twenty  words  sent  from  one  branch  station  to  another  a 
charge  of  one  shilling  is  made. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  comprehensive  system  which  has  been  the 
result  of  a  few  years  of  patient  yet  energetic  labour ;  and  however  H^»«iii%g 
and  brilliant  other  schemes  may  appear,  we  think  we  may  assert  with  con- 
fidence, that  there  is  none  which  presents  such  features  of  general  utility,  in  its 
adaptation  to  all  requirements,  as  that  which  is  in  operation  in  England.  But 
&r  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  here  we  shall  rest,  for  where  so  much  has  been  done, 
it  may  be  confidently  anticipated,  that  each  year  will  enlarge  the  field  of  the 
Company's  operations,  will  bring  new  and  improved  agencies  into  play,  and 
will  ph^e  the  use  of  this  wonderful  power  more  within  the  reach  of  every 
one.  The  public  have  a  right  to  expect  that  this  should  be  the  case,  and  we 
believe  that  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 

*  Gljugow.  Edlnbuifh,  Newcastle,  Leeds.  Hull,  Liverpool.  Manchester.  Stockport. 
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EDUCATION. 

Son  account  of  the  nnmerons  schools  that  exist  in  our  neiffhbotirhood, 
moat  be  interesting  in  a  statistical  point  of  view,  as  well  as  to  £ow  to  what 
extent  these  seminaries  and  colleges  for  instruction  exist,  and  how  much,  as  a 
retom,  we  ought  to  expect  ^d  hope  of  the  conduct  of  the  growing  youth. 
This  list  does  not  include  the  yery  extensive  educational  schools  attached  to 
the  numerous  parishes  of  the  City  of  London,  City  of  Westminter,  and  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  nor  is  any  account  added  of  the  extensive  establishments 
that  abound  as  day-schooUi,  and  boarding-schools  for  both  sexes,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.    (See  also  articles  "  Aiqrlums,''  "  Charities.") 


AjthUshop  Ten!  Mm't  Onminar  School*  168B. 

Aike's  Hospital,  edaeatlon  of  iO  boys. 

AMocUted  CathoUe  Charities  for  the  educa- 
tion, dothinir.  dec.,  IMO  children,  Oiest 
WiBdmill  Street. 

Bayiwater  Episcopal  Chapel  Female  Orphan 
School.  1830.  Bedford  Place.  Kensington. 

Bene\'olent  Society  of  St.  Patrick,  for  clothing 
snd  educating  the  children  of  the  Irish  poor. 
17B4.  Stamfoid  Street.  Blackfrian. 

Blue  Coat  School.  Westminster,  1688. 

British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  1806. 
Borou^  Road.  Southward. 

British  IJnion  School.  Shakipeaze's  Walk, 
Shadwell,  1816. 

Buriington  School.  School  House.  1690,  Boyle 
Street,  Regent  Street. 

Csmberwell  Free  Grammar  Sdiool.  161S. 

CambenreU  National  School.  1015,  Grove. 
Camberwell. 

Charter  House  School,  Thos.  Sutton,  1611. 

Christ  Hospital,  Newgate  Street.  1002. 

Church  of  England  Sunday  School  Institute. 
1843, 180.  Fleet  Street 

Church  of  England  MetropoUtan  Training  In- 
stitution. 1849.  Hi|dihury. 

Church  of  England  society  for  educating  the 
poor  of  Newfoundland  and  the  Colonies. 
1883. 14.  Chatham  Place. 

City  of  London  School  of  Instruction  and  In- 
dustry. 1806.  Mitre  Street.  Aldgate. 

City  of  London  School,  1836.  Honey  Lane 
Market,  Cheapside. 

Clerical  Eduntion  Aid  Fund,  1845.  Sergeants' 

'•tan.- 

Cottage  School  Charity,  1848.  St.  Stephen'sj 
Colman  Street. 

Commercial  Travellers'  School,  1847.  Wan- 


Home  and  Colonial  Infknt  School  Society, 
1896.  St.  Chad's  Row.  Gray's  Inn  Road. 

Irish  Society  of  London,  for  the  education  of 
Native  Insh  through  their  own  languaae, 
18S8. 39.  SackvlUe^reet.  — a— » 

Islington  Proprietary  School,  1830.  Islington. 

Jews^  Free  School.  1817,  Bell  LaneTspital- 
flelds. 

Jews'  Gates  of  Hope,  and  otheiCharitySchools. 

KiniTs'  College.  18S0.    See  article,  *'  Colleges." 

Ladies'  Chanty  School,  for  educating  and 
elothiuA  51  poor  girls.  1702, 30,  John  Street, 
Bedford  Row. 

Ladies'  College,  47.  Bedford  Square.  The 
pupils  are  under  the  management  of  a  oom- 
mitte  of  lady  visitors.  Particulars  are  given 
at  the  college. 

Lady  Alice  Owen's  School,  1613.  Islhigton. 

Lancasterian  Schools,  instituted  in  1798,  by 
Joseph  Lancaster,  are  established  in  several 
parts  of  London.  The  central  school, 
Baldwin's  Gardens,  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  for  6U0 
hoys  and  400  girls. 

Licensed  Victu^ers'  School.  1803,  Kenntaigton 


Congregatkmal  School,  1811,  Lewisham. 
Congregational   Board   of   Education,    1843, 

Liverpool  Street,  Finsbury. 
Corporation  of  the  Royal  Caledonian,  for  the 

education  and  support  of  the  children  of 

soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  of  natives  of 

Scotland.  1813.  Copenhagen  Fields. 
East  India  College.  Hertford.  180S. 
East  India  Military  Seminary.  Addlscombe, 

1800. 
East  London  English  and  Irish  Schools.  1817, 

Goodman's  Yard.  Minories. 
German  School.  1743.  Savoy,  Strand. 
Green  Coat  School,  or  St.  Margaret's  Hospital, 

1823,  TothiU  Street,  Westminster. 
Great  Coat  School,  Westminster,  for  67  boys 

and  33  girls,  1706. 
Hans'  Town  School  of  Industry,  1804,  Sloane 

Street. 
Harrow  School.  Middlesex.  1571. 
Hickson's  Grammar  School,  1686,  All  Hallows, 

Barkmg. 
Highgate  Grammar  School,  1566,  40  scholars 

out  of  Htghffste,  Holloway,  Honaey,  &c, 

Highgate. 


London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  79, 
Pall  Mall.  1839. 

London  Hibernian  Society  for  Education.  Ac. 
1806,  SO,  Southampton  Street,  Covent 
Garden. 

London  University  Colhfe.  1825,  29,  South- 
ampton Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Lords  of  the  Committee  of  CouncQ  on  Educa^ 
tion— Lord  President  of  the  Council.  Lord 
Privy  Seal.  Bari  of  Carlisle.  Earl  of  Claien- 
don.  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  Gecmm  Grey, 
Bart.,  Right  Hon.  T.  B.  Macaulay,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exdiequer— Assistant  Se- 
cretary, and  21)  inspectors.  Architect.  Mr. 
Westmaoott. 

Mercers'  Grammar  School,  1582,  College  Hill. 

Marine  Society,  for  the  equipment,  main- 
tenance, and  instruction  of  poor  boys,  1756. 
Office,  98.  Gracechurch  Street  Withm. 

Merchants'  Seamen's  for  board,  dothmg.  and 
education  of  Orphans,  Office.  98,  Gracecnurch 
Street. 

Merchant  Tailor**  School.  1561. 

Metropolitan  Schools  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Society,  consist  of  117  schools,  with 
about  90.000  scholars,  of  both  sexes. 

Middlesex  Society,  for  educating  poor  chil- 
dren. 1781,  Cannon  Street  Road,  St.  Georges. 

National  Society,  for  the  education  of  the 
poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Established 
Church,  1811.  Sanctuary,  Westminster. 

Orphan  Working  School,  for  instruction ,  he, 
1758,  Haverstock  HlU.  Hampstead. 

Orphan  Working  School,  for  the  education 
and  support  of  orphan  children,  1700,  Oty 
Road. 

Palmer  and  Hill's  Grammar  School.  1655. 
TothiU  Street. 
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Patmot  of  the  AnBfreravT  ot  the  Charity 

Schook,  1704.  BiiiBJriMll  StxitL 
Philologlcil  School,  for  the  eduatkMi  of  the 

lODS  of  deajmea  and  other  profcMional 

men.  ITBS,  Gloucnter  Plaoe,  New  Ro«L 
Pvotcacaat  Diaeateia'  Charity  School,  1717* 

Barthtdomew  Clow. 
Ouaken'  School,  Gonrdl  Street  Rood. 
00060*1  CoUege,  Ibr  (cenend  fcnaale  edueatlon, 

1848, 07>Harley  Street. 
Queen*s  Coile«e,  city  bnaeh.  ArtUlcry  Place, 

Fincbury  Square. 
Saine's,  for  edueatiof  and  ClothfaM[  100  efafl- 


dicn,  50  Wi  and  fib  cirb,  1719*  Old  QBavel 

L«ne,  St.  George's  hi  the  East. 
Raond  School  Union,  1844,  Exeter  HalL 
Rid?s  Gnmmar  School,  187S»  Lambeth. 
Rmral  British  Institution,  ISlSi  North  Street, 

Ftaisbury  Square. 
Royal  Freemasons'  School,  for  maintainiqg, 

clothing,  and  educating  female   chiUran, 

1780,  Westminster  Road. 
Royal  Masonie  Institntion.  for  clothing,  edu- 
cating, &c,  sons  of  Indigent  and  deceased 

fteemaaons,  1798. 
Royal  NaTal  School,  for  educating,  boanUng, 

and   dothing  sons  of    noTal  and  marine 

ofBccrs,  1893,  New  Cross. 
Royal  Naval  Pemak  School,  for  the  daughters 

or  naval  and  marine  ofliGen,  1840,  Rich- 


mond, Surrey. 
School  for  Indigent  BUnd,  1790,  St.  Geoiscrs 

FiddSb 
School  of  Industrr,  for  fiemale  orphans,  1786, 

Church  Street,  raddington  Green. 
Smith's  Grsmmar  School,  1008,  St.  Lawienco, 

Jewry,  Milk  Street 


fortheSnoBoit 
.      liools.Tm 
St.  Annc^  Society 


Row. 


St.  John's  Senrantir  School,  1848,  New  Ormond 

Street. 
St.  Maiuaeffe  Hospital.  Wertmimlier,  for  M 

boys,  rounded  by  Charles  I. 
St.  Olave^s  and  St.  John's  Granimar  School, 

1571»  Bemondsey  Street,  Southwaik* 
Slniney  Fne  School,  IMO,  RatcUflb. 
St.  Paurs  School,  St  Paul's  Churdi  Yard. 

founded  tai  IfiOO,  by  Dr.  John  ColeC.  Dew  of 

St  Paul's,  for  the  edueatkm  of  158  boys. 
St  Peter's  C<dlcge,  Dean's  Yard.  WestmiBatcr, 

1560,  for  40  ftModations. 
Sunday  School  Unkm.  1806,  60^  Patamorter 

Row. 
StSaykwr'sGmnmar  School.  iaiS.So(ath«uk. 
Trotman's  School,  106S,  Bunhill  Row. 
Voluntary  School  Aasodatkm,  1840,  New  Broad 

Street 
Welsh  Charity  School,  for  educating  UOboya, 

and70girla. 
West  Metropolitaa  Jewish  School,  1848,  0 

boys,  school,  S56.  High  Hdlbomt  90^ls, 

school,  18,  Little  Queen  Street 
Western  Jewish  Girls'  Free  School,  1M6,  Dean 

Street,  Soho. 
Western  Jewish  Free  School,  for  bova,  Greek 

Street.  Soho. 
Westmoreland    Sodcty,   1746,  far    clothh«. 

maintaining,  and  educating  the   children 

of  parents  bom  in  Westmocdaad,  Bread 


Street,  Cheapslde. 
Yorkshire  So^y  School.  1818, 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  WORKSHOPS 

Exist  to  8ome  magnitude  in  London,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  A  trading,  manufacturing,  and  enteiprising  popiUation  must^  bj 
their  continuous  requirements,  afford  great  scope  for  the  making  of  steam- 
engines  and  the  numerous  other  mechanical  oontriyances  esBential  to  the 
progress  of  commerce,  and  to  minister  to  the  luxury  of  the  age :  moreoTcr, 
the  ereat  extent  of  steam  navigation,  by  the  communications  of  the  port  of 
London  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  great  passenger  traffic  on  the 
Thames,  add  considerably  to  the  advantage  of  engineering  works,  and  the 
employment  in  the  workshops  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  A  few 
names  of  firms  are  selected  out  of  a  numerous  list,  whom  the  learned  and 
scientific  stranger  may  make  application  to  and  visit  with  advantage ;  and  tiioee 
who  desire  to  enter  into  the  relations  of  trade  may  in  perfect  safety  do  so 
with  honour  and  reciprocal  advantage  to  each. 

BouLTON,  Watt  &  Co.,  Office,  London  Street,  Fendiureh  Street  (The  present  firm  la  dask- 
natad  Messrs.  James  Watt  &Ca)    ThU  firm  can  boast  of  iu  Ibondatioo  from  that  of  thognSt 

James  Watt    Its  business  is  r —  **--*  "' .-— i—  *..^  i . . » —     *--  -• 

Brown,  one  of  the  partners, 
in  designing  steam  vessels,  I 
both  for  war  and  oonunerceb 

BsALM  (John  T.),  East  Greenwich,  EiMineer,  has  suooessfiilly  constructed  rotary  autaiw; 
has  had  several  boats  on  the  Thames  woriung  profltahly,  and  with  speed,  with  boata  oCHght 
tonnage;  is  a  good  diemist,  and  of  extensive  researeh. 

Blyth  (J.  and  A.),  Pore  Street,  Lambeth,  engineers  of  mudi  reputo  for  mariao  and  other 
engines,  and  for  maniinery  used  in  the  West  Indies. 

Df  TCBBunif  (T.),  Black  wall,  a  most  suooessfUl  constructor  of  Uat  iron  vessels  i  Is  known  aal 
ooosldered  to  be  one  of  the  cleverest  sliipbuilders  in  England. 

DoNKiH  (Bryan)  &  Co.,  Works,  Blue  Anchor  Road*  Bermondsey.    Great  millwrlghtay  alio 


is  now  that  of  oonstructtaig  the  largest  nuaine«ngines.  Mr. 
rs,  has  been  in  the  firm  a  great  many  years,  and  is  partlcnlarly 
,  iron  and  timber,  and  successfully  apporticming  tonnage  to 


mechanical  engineers  generally. 

Easton  &  AMoa,  Great  Guildford  Street,  Southwark  Bridge,  ^ ^_ 

makers  of  the  hydraulic  or  hydrosutic  presses,  for  the  Conwav  and  Britani 
CMster  and  Holyhead  Railway,  under  the  directkm  of  Mr.  Rooeit  Stepheni 

EwoLAXD  (Gea)  ^  Ca,  Haichamlron  Works,  Oki  Kent  Road.    Manuflwtunr  of  the  Uskt 
tooomotive  engtaes  which  have  proved  snccessAiL  ^ 


for  watarworks, 
brldgea.  on  the 
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Fox,  Hbudbewm  ^  Ca,  OiBeet  New  Street,  Spring  Gardens*  oootracton  i  eonitnicton  of 
•ome  of  the  laigert  works  In  tbe  ktagriom.  Mr.  Fox  Is  a  man  of  great  eminence  in  mechanics. 
The  Ann  have  very  extensive  iron  works  near  Birmingham;  have  constructed  the  Oieat  Exhibl- 
Uao  Palace  of  Glassand  Iron  in  Hyde  Park. 

GoEDoif ,  CniutTT  dc  Co.,  Rotherhithe  Street,  Rotherhithe,  general  engineers,  constructers 
efmachinety,  large  and  smalL  Convenient  premises  for  busuiess  on  the  southern  hank  of 
the  Thames.  It  Is  an  old  firm,  lately  Joined  by  Mr.  Gordon,  with  an  increased  and  ample 
espital  for  theeseeution  of  large  orders  for  home  and  foreign  service. 

Rau.  (John  and  Edward),  Offlce,  S3,  Lomhard  Street,  celebrated  for  mill  machinery  and 
steam  engines;  manufactory,  Dartford ,  Kent. 

HocKme  (Samuel),  Addphi,  oontractoc  and  maker  of  Cornish  engteee  for  minhtf  and 
pompittg  purposes  i  ts  a  man  of  considerable  information  in  the  economy  and  workmg  of 
Conud)  engtaies,  and  for  working  expansivdy,  and  the  saving  of  ftad. 

HoLTXAprFXL  (Mrs.),  64,  Charing  Cross,  and  1S7*  Long  Acre,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Holt- 

_^.       .^„--    ,  .  —  ^ — ^--^  Bb;ls^ ^    ^ ^ -...-- .-  . 


U,  author  of  a  talented  work  on  toob;  is  known  and  esteemed  for  lathes  for  tuning,  and 
tools  generally. 

JoYCB  (Messrs.),  Greenwidi  Iron  Works,  justly  esteemed  for  engine  works,  particularly  for 
aaiine  ei^gfnes;  recently  suooessftiUy  constructed  and  laundied  an  iron  vessel,  to  run  ftom  Lon- 
don to  Boulogne,  and  bthe  first  launch  ever  eflbcted  at  Green  wicfa. 

The  engincerfaig  eataMiahmcntof  Messrs.  MiAODsuiY.  Sons,  &  Fixld,  sttuated  In  the  West- 
minster Road,  Lambeth,  is  the  most  extensive  manufactory  for  steam-engines  and  general 
madiiBery  In  London.  It  is  abundantly  stocked  with  tools  and  machines  of  the  hi^est  order, 
emplovmg  upwards  of  1000  workmen.  It  was  founded  about  180O,  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Maudsiay ,  whose  original  genius  and  mechanical  talent  carried  him  far  in  advance  of  the  period 
in  whidi  he  lived,  and  leohim  to  improve  almost  all  the  tools  and  expedients  then  in  use  for 
executing  mechanical  and  engineering  work.  He  used  the  sliding  rest  in  the  lathes  of  his 
manufiuSory,  and  greatly  improved  screws  of  every  khid,  especially  the  working  taps  and  dies, 
adopting  a  regular  proportion  between  the  threads  and  mameters  of  all  siaes,  firom  6  in. 
diameter  down  to  those  used  by  watchmakers.  Mr.  Maudslay  was  early  employed  by  the 
Admiralty,  and  executed  tnm  1804  to  1810  the  block  machinery  invented  by  tne  lace  Sir 
Issmbard  Brund  t  these  madiines  are  still  fine  specimens  of  workmanship,  and  embody  nearly 
all  the  improvements  now  so  general  in  our  roanufoctorics,  such  as  the  self-ecting  pilndple  in 
tuning,  both  for  fooe  and  cylindrical  work,  the  mortice,  slotting,  and  drilling  macnines. 
When  steam  navigation  was  tntroduoed,  Mr.  Maudslay  directed  hu  attention  to  it,  and  in 
I8I7  constructed  ue  first  steam-boat  engine  at  Lambeth  t  since  which  time,  marine  engines 
have  been  the  staple  manufiurture  of  the  establishment.  In  I8S3  the  machinery  of  the  **  Bn- 
termiae,'*  whieh  made  the  first  steam  passage  to  India  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in 
ISn  the  engbiea  of  the  "  Great  Western,*  the  precursor  of  transatlantic  navigation,  were  eon- 


ttrocted  at  Uiese  works.  At  the  present  time  engines  of  the  greatest  power  yet  made  are  in 
pronesi.  All  the  processes  of  casting  in  bon  and  brass,  forgmg,  boring,  turning,  and  boiler- 
maUng  are  earrlea  on  at  this  manufactory,  which  Is  conducted  by  Messrs.  T.  H.  and  Joseph 
Maudstay  (sons  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Maudslay)  and  Mr.  Pidd,  who  are  patentees  of  some  of 
the  most  approved  arrangements  and  details  of  marine  steam-engines. 

Mau  ^  Co.,  Engineers  of  iron  vessels,  and  for  iron  work  of  tnridgee. 

MiLLsa,  Ratshrill  dt  Co.,  Blackwall,  are  most  extensively  engaged  In  the  construction 
of  marine  engines  and  Iron  boats  t  have  been  much  employed  by  publle  companies  and 


Napibk  (D.),  York  Road.  Lambeth  t  engineering  generally,  but  nartleularly  for  cylinder 
printing  madiines.  and  for  the  machinery  used  in  the  Arsenal  at  Woolwich. 

Pxifiv  (John),  of  the  firm  of  William  Pennand  Son,  Greenwich,  very  highly  odebratedforhis 
oscillating  eylinderm,  most  extensively  engaged  for  marine  enginee,  has  made  them  for  British 
and  foreign  governments,  and  for  public  companies;  his  works  are  most  capacious,  and  he  has 
made  more  of  this  kind  of  engine,  than  other  firms. 

RajfN  iM  (Messrs.  Sir  John  and  Gconre)  ^  Co.,  Holland  Street,  Blackfriars.  Very  large 
woriu,  extending  to  the  Thames,  near  BlackfHars  Bridge.  digiUy  dtuated;  are  Justly  appre- 
dsted  for  great  works,  executed  for  Government  in  the  Dock  Yards,  for  mill  machinery,  for 
harbour  and  cand  works,  lockgates  and  works  of  great  magnitude :  have  been  much  employed 
by  the  Emperor  of  Rnsria,  ana  have  successfully  made  marine  engines  fitted  with  the  screw 
and  paddle.  They  were  engineers  of  London  Bridge,  for  which  Sir  John  recdved  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  Mr.  George  Rennie  is  esteemed  for  his  high  scientific  attdnments.  They 
are  Viee  Preddents  of  the  Royd  Society. 

RoBiwaoNS  h  RuaaxLL,  Hill  Wall,  Poplar,  marine  engine  makers,  Iron  boat  buflders,  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  these  lervioes,  as  wdf  as  making  steam  machinery  for  sugar  works,  for 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  It  is  also  a  house  of  increasing  business,  in  addition  to  oarrying  out 
Mr.  Soott  Russell's  (one  of  the  partner's)  wave  prindple,  in  the  displacement,  for  speed  and 
safety  In  ship  building 

SxAWARO  (John)  Capsl  &  Co.,  Cand  Iron  Works,  Poplar.  Great  marine  steam  engine 
makers;  have  worked eonddeiably  for  the  English  and  foreign  governments.  Mr.  John  Seaward 
has  very  high  attdnments  in  mecnanical  sdence ;  is  the  inventor  of  the  cydoidd  paddle  wheel. 

Spiuush  ( Jod),  Battersea,  known  for  hbbdlers  and  engineering  generdly. 

Stkphxmson  (Roberta  Ca)  Private Oflloe, 84,  Great  George  Street;  Office  of  Company, 
Mr.  StarbuclTs  Chambers,  No.  2,  Wdbrook ;  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  extensive  makers  of 
the  looomotive  engines  in  the  worid ;  has  sevend  patents,  b  known  for  high  qodities  and  hb 
great  attetaimcnts  in  mechanics ;  is  member  <^  Parliament  for  Whitby  In  YurkshUe. 

There  are  numerous  other  firms  engaged  in  mechanical  enginMring  in  and  about  the  metro- 
poUs,  for  whose  addresses  we  would  refer  to  Kdly's  London  Directory. 
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NEW  BOYAL  EXCHANGE. 

This  building  stands  on  the  site  of  the  original  bourse  built  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gresbam  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  presented  by 
him  to  the  merchants  of  London.  Up  to  that  period  the  merchants 
had  been  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  open  air,  in  Lombard  Street, 
exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  our  uncertain  climate — or,  perhaps, 
partially  and  occasionally  in  the  nave  or  aisles  of  Old  St.  Paul's 
Church,  then  the  common  mart  for  all  ^*  carriers  of  newes,"  and 
called  the  "  Walkes  of  Powles." 

Sir  Thomas  Gresbam  was  one  of 
:v  a  race  of  merchants,  and  baying  been 
^  much  employed  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  the  Low  Countries  in  conducting 
loans,  purchasing  armour  and  pro- 
visions  for  her  armies,  and  in  nego- 
tiations with  the  governors  of  these 
countries,  had  doubtless  experienced 
the  great  conveniences  derived  from 
the  bourses  of  Antwerp,  and  other 
cities  of  the  Netherlands.  With  this 
conviction  he  proposed  to  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  in 
1563,  to  build  them  a  bourse  if  they 
would  provide  a  site  for  it  This 
offer  was  accepted  in  1564,  and  in 
1565  the  ground  was  bought  at  a 
cost,  as  appears  by  the  city  records, 
of  3737i.  0<.  6d.y  the  principal  part  of  which  was  contributed  by  the 
donations  of  the  twelve  companies,  assisted  by  no  less  than  715 
citizens.  On  the  7th  of  June,  1565,  the  first  stone  was  laid  by 
Ghresham  himself;  and  such  was  the  expedition  used,  that  it  was 
completed  so  far  as  to  be  opened  at  the  end  of  the  following  year. 
There  are  many  prints  extant  of  this  building,  by  Hollar  and  others, 
and  It  18  clear  that  it  was  built  after  the  model  of  the  bourse  of 
Antwerp  which  is  still  in  existence,  and  which,  doubtless,  it  much 
resembled  {vide  woodcut  opposite). 

This  building  was  at  first  called  "  Britain's  Bourse,"  but  in  1509 
Queen  Elizabeth  honoured  Gresbam  with  her  royal  presence  at  dinner 
at  his  house  m  Threadneedle  Street,  and  having  visited  the  bourse 
afterwards,  commanded  it  to  be  caUed  the  "  Royal  Exchance  "  bv 
7^fl  °pT  *J^u'  ""^^^^  ^"  ^^"  ^^«'  «°<^  distinguished.  On  the 
i^Q  ^l  1  J^i^'^'i'  ^^f^^*^™*  which  happened  on  the  21st  of  Nov., 
ln^'?L tri  *"A  ^"^^^»"«,»°  ^^^  to  the  Corporation  of  London 
Fri^T'l  CTP^^^^'*^^  P"T>^«  ^f  maintaining  the  Roy  J 
PolS^;  !l'  founding  and  endowing  a  college  to  be  call^  Greshkm 
College,  on  the  site  of  his  own  d^ling-house,  and  for  the  support 
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of^  certain  almshouses.  Through  all  the  changes  of  the  times  since 
this  period,  this  trust  has  continued  to  he  faithfully  executed  hy  these 
two  corporations,  though  they  haye  heen,  and  still  are,  enormous 
losers  thereby.  Oresham  College,  as  a  college,  has  ceased  to  exist, 
hut  the  Oresham  lecturers  are  still  maintained  and  paid,  and  the 
lectures  duly  delivered,  "  during  term,"  in  a  new  building  situated 
near  Guildhall,  and  erected  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  15,0007. 

Oresham's  Exchange  fronted  Comhill,  and  occupied  about  the  area 
of  the  edifice  which  followed  it.  It  continued  until  the  great  fire 
of  London  in  1666,  when  it  was  entirely  destroyed,  nothing  remain- 
ing but  the  statue  of  its  founder,  which  escaped  the  flames  uninjured. 

Immediately  after  the  fire  of  London  steps  were  taken  by  the  citi- 
zens to  rebuild  this  important  edifice,  and  as  early  as  April,  166*7,  Ed- 
ward Jenrnan,  one  of  the  city's  surveyors,  was  appointed  the  architect. 
He  immediately  began  to  clear  the  site,  which  was  considerably  im- 
proved ;  the  design  was  approved  of  by  King  Charles  II.  on  the  21st  of 
September  following.  The  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  6th  of  May,  1668, 
and  on  the  28th  of  September,  1669,  the  second  Royal  Exchange  was 
opened  in  due  form.  This  building  was  in  a  peculiar  style,  and  was  a 
good  deal  admired  (see  woodcut,  p.  368),  but  it  was  sadly  encumbered 
hy  shops  and  buildings,  which  hemmed  it  in  all  round.  The  first  tower 
^&8  of  wood,  which,  haying  become  decayed,  was  taken  down  and  a 
new  one  of  stone  erected  in  1821,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Smith, 
the  surveyor  to  the  Oresham  Commission.  This  tower  was  composed 
m  a  later  Italian  style,  and  was  considered  a  great  incongruity,  and 
yastly  inferior  to  the  characteristic  boldness  of  the  old  tower.  The 
interior  area  of  this  Exchange  was  light  and  graceful,  the  arches  of 
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the  arcades  springing  from  the  tops  of  columns  of  the  Tuscan  order. 
Above  these  was  a  second  story,  much  overloaded  by  a  series  of 
apocrjrphal  statues  of  the  kings  of  England,  in  niches,  irom  William 
the  Conqueror  downwards.  These  statues  were  carved  in  stone,  and 
generally  in  the  worst  possible  taste. 

In  the  centre  was  a  statue  of  Charles  II.,  in  marble,  which  was 
preserved,  and  is  now  placed  in  a  niche  in  the  south-east  angle  of 
the  merchants'  area.  The  statue  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  was  also 
saved,  and  is  now  in  Gresham  College.  All  other  statues  and  deco- 
rations perished  in  the  lire  that  destroyed  this  second  edifice. 

This  fire  happened  on  the  10th  of  Jan.,  1838:  it  began  shortly 
after  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  before  three  o'clock  next  day  the  whole 
pile  was  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins,  except  the  tower,  which,  with 
the  clock  faces  pointing  by  the  hands  to  twenty-five  minutes  past 
one,  remained  for  some  months  to  remind  the  citizens  of  London 
of  their  misfortune,  and  the  exact  moment  of  its  greatest  extremity. 

Having  thus  slightly  sketched  the  history  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
from  its  original  foundation  by  Gresham  to  its  second  destruction,  it 
only  remains  to  describe  very  shortly  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  present  magnificent  structure  was  reared,  and  to  give  a  slight 
description  of  it,  accompanied  by  a  view  and  two  plans. 

As  soon  after  the  fire  as  was  practicable,  application  was  made  to 
Parliament  for  powers  to  improve  the  site  of  the  intended  new  build- 
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ing,  and  to  raise  funds  for  that  purpose.  With  these  objects  in  view, 
the  Act  of  the  first  and  secona  of  the  present  Queen,  chap,  c,  was 
passed,  and  received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  10th  of  August,  1838. 
By  this  Act,  power  was  given  to  purchase  and  remove  a]l  the  build- 
ings west  of  the  old  Exchange,  oilled  Bank-Buildings,  and  also  the 
old  buildings  to  the  eastward,  extending  nearly  to  Finch-Lane,  and  to 
raise  the  sum  of  150,000/.,  upon  the  credit  of  the  London-Bridge 
Fund,  to  cover  the  attendant  expenses. 

After  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  Corporation  proceeded  to  pur- 
chase the  property,  which  operation  was  completed  in  the  course  of 
the  year ;  and  mudi  having  been  done,  the  Gresham  Committee  took 
the  first  step  towards  the  building  of  a  new  Exchange,  and  on  the 
14Ui  of  March,  1839,  they  directc^d  a  plan  of  the  site  to  be  prepared, 
and  appointed  a  Sub-Committee  to  draw  up  instructions  to  the  Archi- 
tects. This  Committee  reported  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  and 
an  advertisement  followed,  offering  three  premiums  of  300/.,  200/., 
and  100/.  respectively,  for  the  three  best  designs.  The  instructions 
were  very  minute,  the  cost  of  the  building  being  limited  to  150,000/. 

The  designs  delivered  in  on  the  1st  of  August  following,  amounted 
to  upwards  of  fifty ;  and  the  Committee  resolved  to  call  in  the  assist- 
ance of  three  eminent  architects  to  assist  them  in  their  judgment  as  to 
the  best  design.  The  architects,  from  whom  it  was  proposed  tu 
choose  those  who  should  undertake  this  duty,  were — 


Mb.  Charlss  Babby, 

Mb.  Edwabd  Blobb, 

Mb.  Charles  Robert  Cocksbill, 

Mb.  Joseph  Gwilt, 


Mb.  Philip  Habdwick, 
Sib  Robert  Smirke, 
Mr.  William  Titb. 
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Upon  a  ballot,  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  Mr.  Barry,  and  Mr.  Hardwick 
were  chosen.  Mr.  Barry  declined  to  act,  and  Mr.  Gwilt  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead.  On  the  2nd  of  October,  these  three  gentlemen 
reported  to  the  Committee  that  they  considered  the  designs  marked 
respectively  36,  43,  and  37,  the  best  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
the  conditions,  and  named  five  others  as  deserving  of  approbation ; 
bat  they  farther  reported  to  the  Committee,  that  they  could  not 
recommend  either  of  them  as  practicable,  advisable,  or  capable  of 
being  advantageously  adopted. 

After  considerable  discussion  and  the  loss  of  much  valuable  time 
in  consequence  of  this  unexpected  result,  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
1840,  the  Committee  resolved  to  adopt  the  principle  of  a  limited 
competition  between  five  architects,  to  be  named  by  ballot.  The 
architects  named  in  consequence  were  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  Mr.  Gwilt, 
Mr.  Tite,  Mr.  Barry,  and  Mr.  Cockerell.  Of  these  five,  three  de- 
clined the  competition,  leaving  it  between  Mr.  Tite,  and  Mr. 
Cockerell. 

On  the  27tli  of  April  the  designs  prepared  by  these  gentlemen 
were  delivered,  with  full  statements  of  their  views  and  purposes  in 
their  respective  designs,  and  estimates  of  the  cost. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  ^e  Committee  met  to  decide  on  the  merits  of 
the  two  designs  then  before  them,  when  Mr.  Tite's  was  preferred  by 
a  majority  of  thirteen  to  seven,  and  he  was  appointed  architect 
accordingly. 

Some  farther  delay  occurred  in  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  design,  and  in  the  necessary  formalities  of  the 
approbation  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  and  the  Court  of  the  Mer- 
cers' Company;  but  at  length,  on  the  30th  of  September,  the  architect 
received  instructions  to  proceed  to  invite  tenders  for  the  foundations. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1841,  tenders  were  delivered  from  twelve 
builders^  and  the  contract  for  the  foundation  was  given  to  Messrs. 
Robert  and  George  Webb,  at  the  sum  of  8124/. 

Thus,  after  an  interval  of  no  less  than  four  years,  this  work  was 
fairly  commenced,  and  the  citizens  of  London  were  delighted  at  last 
to  see  the  ruins  and  rubbish  of  the  old  building  disappearing  before 
the  labours  of  the  workmen. 

The  work  was  carried  on  with  unceasing  diligence,  and  everything 
was  soon  in  readiness  for  formally  ^'  laying  the  Foundation  Stone," 
which  took  place  on  Monday  the  17th  of  January,  1842.  Prince 
Albert  condescended  to  perform  this  ceremony,  which  was  very 
interesting,  and  the  whole  circumstances  connected  with  it  were 
described  on  the  Plate  laid  in  the  Foundation  Stone,  on  which  was 
engraved,  in  Latin  and  English,  an  appropriate  inscription. 

The  contract  for  raising  the  superstructure  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Jackson,  who,  previously,  had  been  largely  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  Birmingham  and  other  of  the  northern  railways, 
one  of  his  more  important  buildings  being  the  great  station  at  Derby. 
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The  New  Royal  ExchaDge  was  completed  in  the  unprecedentedly  short 
period  of  three  years,  at  somewhat  helow  the  architect's  estimate  of 
137,600/.,  or,  incIudiDg  Sculpture,  Architect's  Commission,  and  other 
Expenses,  at  a  total  of  about  150,000/.  The  building  was  formally 
opened  by  Her  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  in  Oct.,  1844,  and 
was  finally  given  up  to  the  merchants  on  the  1st  of  January  following. 

This  Edifice  stands  nearly  due  east  and  west ;  the  extreme  lengdi 
from  the  portico  on  the  west  to  the  columns  on  the  east  is  308  ft 
The  plan  is  much  broader  at  the  east  end  than  the  west,  the  width  of 
the  portico  being  96  ft,  the  extreme  width  of  the  west  end  119  ft, 
and  of  the  east  end  175  ft.  The  dimensions  of  that  part  appro- 
priated for  the  meeting  of  the  merchants,  is  an  area  of  no  less  than 
170  ft.  by  1 12  ft,  of  which  111  ft.  by  53  ft  are  uncovered  and  open 
to  the  sky. 

The  diameter  of  the  columns  is  4  ft.  2  in.;  their  height,  including 
the  base  and  capital,  41  ft.;  the  extreme  height  to  the  apex  of  the 
pediment  at  the  west  end,  74  ft;  and  the  height  of  the  tower  at 
the  east  to  the  top  of  the  vane,  177  ft. 

The  general  disposition  of  the  plan  is  as  follows:— At  the  west 
end  is  a  portico  of  eight  Corinthian  columns,  with  two  intercolunmia- 
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tions  in  actual  projection,  and  the  centre  part  deeply  recessed  in 
addition.  The  principal  western  entrance  is  under  this  portico,  which 
is  ascended  hj  thirteen  granite  steps  from  the  level  of  the  street 
The  whole  west  end  is  appropriated  to  the  offices  of  ^*  The  Royal 
Exchange  Assurance  for  assuring  Shipping,  Fire,  and  Lives,"  the 
entrance  to  their  offices  heing  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  great 
western  entrance. 

The  great  eastern  entrance  is  under  the  tower.  After  passing 
through  it,  there  is  a  small  area  for  giving  light  and  air  to  the  inner 
mass  of  that  part  of  the  huilding ;  and  at  the  north  end  of  this  area  is 
the  entrance  to  the  important  establishment  of  Lloyd's.  At  the 
centre  of  the  huilding,  on  the  north  and  south,  there  are  also 
entrances  to  the  merchants'  area. 

The  south  front  is  an  unbroken  line  of  pilasters,  with  rusticated 
arches  on  the  ground  floor  for  shops  and  entrances,  the  three  middle 
spaces  being  deeply  recessed ;  over  these  are  richly-decorated  win- 
dows, and  above  the  cornice  diere  are  a  balustrade  and  attic. 

The  north  side  differs  considerably  irom  the  south ;  for  in  this  case 
the  centre  projects,  and  the  pilasters  are  omitted  at  the  end  spaces. 
The  arches  of  the  ground  floor  are  rusticated,  and  the  same  windows 
occur  above  as  on  die  south  side,  but  with  two  exceptions,  which  are 
formed  into  niches.  In  one  of  them  is  a  statue  of  Sir  Hugh  Myd- 
delton,  by  Joseph ;  and  in  the  other  one,  of  Sir  Richard  Whitdngton, 
by  Carew.  The  former  worthy  citizen  is  celebrated  for  having 
brought  the  New  River  to  London ;  and  the  latter,  a  merchant  and  a 
mercer,  founded  and  endowed  some  of  the  noblest  charides  of  the 
city. 

The  east  front  is  marked  in  the  centre  by  foiu*  Corinthian  columns, 
from  which  rises  the  tower.  The  flrst  story  of  the  tower  is  square, 
with  ornamental  pilasters ;  at  the  angles,  on  the  east  front,  is  a  niche, 
in  which  is  placed  a  statue  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  by  Behnes: 
above  this  is  an  atdc  for  the  clock  faces.  The  next  story  of  the 
tower  is  circular,  decorated  with  Corinthian  columns,  and  crowned  by 
a  dome  carved  with  leaves.  The  vane  is  the  famous  ffmsshopper 
that  was  on  the  old  Exchange ;  it  was  not  much  injured  by  the  fire, 
and  has  been  restored.  It  is  of  copper  gilt,  and  is  11  ft.  long.  In 
the  tower  is  a  peal  of  fifteen  bells  for  me  chimes,  cast  by  Mears; 
and  the  clock  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Dent,  the  eminent  clockmaker 
of  the  Strand,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Airey,  the  Astronomer- 
Royal,  and  the  first  stroke  of  each  hour  is  true  to  a  second  of  time. 
The  citizens  are  thus  enabled,  by  this  exerdon  of  mechanical  skill,  to 
obtain  the  exact  dme  in  London  with  as  much  accuracy  as  could  be 
obtained  by  a  visit  to  the  Observatory  at  Greenwich.     The  bells  have 

happily  proved  unsnooessful,  and  though  the  peal  has  been  cast 

Ice,  they  are  sdll  not  sufficiently  in  tune  to  be  used  for  any  pur- 
les  except  striking  the  hour  and  chiming  the  quarters. 
The  one-pair,  or  principal  floor,  is  occupied  by  four  series  of  apart- 
nts ;  the  principal  of  these,  it  has  been  seen,  is  appropriated  to  the 
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Underwriters'  establisfament  of  Lloyd's  (see  above).  Lloyd's  occupies 
all  the  east  end,  and  a  principal  part  of  the  north  side.  The  greater 
part  of  the  west  end  is  appropriated  to  the  Rojral  Exchange  Assurance 
Offices.  The  south  side  is  principally  occupied  by  the  ancient  corpora- 
tion of  the  London  Assurance,  having  an  entrance  and  offices  on  the 
same  side  on  the  ground-floor ;  and  on  the  remaining  part  of  the  south 
and  west  is  a  suite  of  offices,  originally  intended  for  the  lecture-rooms 
and  offices  of  Gresham  College,  but  at  present  unappropriated. 

The  offices  of  the  Royal  Exchange  and  London  Assurance  consist 
of  board-rooms,  secretaries'  offices,  and  all  the  usual  arrangements  for 
such  establishments,  on  the  most  liberal  and  extensive  scide ;  having, 
in  addition,  a  series  of  apartments  in  the  mezzanine  or  entresol.  In 
many  cases,  the  rooms  on  the  second  floor  are  lighted  from  the  roof; 
and  strong-rooms,  vaults,  and  other  apartments  are  provided  in  the 
basement  story. 

Lloyd's  contains  several  magniflcent  apartments;  the  staircase  is 
very  conyenient,  and  even  grand  in  its  arrangements,  the  steps  being 
14  ft.  vride  each,  of  Craigleith  stone,  in  one  length.  The  subscribers' 
room  for  the  business  of  underwriting  is  100  ft.  long  by  48  ft.  wide. 
This  noble  apartment  runs  from  north  to  south,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
quadrangle,  or  merchants'  area ;  attached  to  this  is  a  library  or  reading- 
room,  with  a  gallery  round,  furnished  with  maps  and  charts.  The 
captains'  room,  the  board-room,  and  the  clerks'  offices,  occupy  the 
eastern  end.  Along  the  north  front  is  another  spacious  chamber, 
called  the  commercial  room,  80  feet  long,  which  is  intended  as  a  sort 
of  commercial  club-room  for  all  strangers  visiting  London  for  pur- 
poses of  business.  These  large  apartments  are  lighted  from  the 
cielings,  and  also  from  windows  opening  into  the  merchants'  area. 
They  are  highly  decorated,  consistently  with  their  purposes,  well 
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warmed  and  ventilated,  and  are  certainly  the  finest  rooms  of  their 
kind  in  the  city  of  London. 

The  ground-floor  of  the  Exchange  (see  ahove),  like  Sir  Thomas  Gre- 
sham's  Exchange  and  the  one  last  destroyed,  is  appropriated  mainly  to 
shops  and  offices.  Each  tenement  or  shop  is  complete  in  itself,  having, 
in  addition  to  the  ground-floor,  a  room  over,  and  a  hasement  heneath, 
separated  by  party-walls  and  brick  arches  of  great  strength,  from 
their  neighbours,  and  from  such  apartments  as  may  happen  to  be  over 
them.  The  same  arrangements  for  preventing  the  spread  of  fire 
apply  to  the  other  divisions  of  the  building ;  so  that  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  a  calamity  similar  to  that  which  has  twice  destroyed  the 
Royal  Exchange  can  again  occur.  A  single  shop,  or  even  one  of  the 
larger  divisions  of  the  building  may  be  burned,  but  the  fire  must  be 
limited  and  confined  to  that  portion  of  the  structure  where  it  hap- 
pens; and  in  this  sense  the  present  building  is  fire-proof.  There 
is  on  the  frieze  of  the  portico  the  following  inscription,  recording 
the  foundation  of  the  original  building  in  the  ISth  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  its  restoration  in  the  7th  of  Her  present  Gracious 
Majesty : — 

*'ANNO   XIII.    ELIZABETH-®    B.    CONDITUM.    ANNO   VIII.    VICTORI-E    R. 
RBSTAURATUM." 

Occupying  the  key-stones  of  the  three  great  arches,  there  are  in 
the  centre  the  merchant's  mark  of  Gresham;  and  on  the  key-stones 
of  the  side  arches  the  arms  of  the  merchants  adventurers  of  his  day, 
and  the  staple  of  Calais.  North  and  south  of  the  portico,  and  in  the 
attic,  are  the  emblems  of  the  city — the  sword  and  mace — with  the 
several  dates  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  and  the  present  year ;  and, 
in  the  lower  panels,  mantles  containing  the  initials  of  Queen  Eliza- 
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bedi  and  Queen  Victoria,  respectiyely.  Over  the  three  centre  arches, 
on  the  south  side,  are  the  arms  of  Gresham,  the  city,  and  the  Mer* 
cers'  Company ;  and  the  same  arms  are  repeated  at  the  east  end  on 
the  entahlature.  Over  the  three  centre  arches  of  the  north  front  are 
the  following  mottoes,  viz.  in  the  centre,  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Gre- 
sham, in  old  French,  Fortun-d-my ;  on  the  dexter  side,  the  city 
motto,  Domine  dirige  nos;  and,  on  the  sinister,  the  motto  of  the 
Mercers'  Company,  Honor  Deo* 

Sculpture  over  the  Pediment. — At  the  west  end,  the  tympanum  of 
the  pediment  is  adorned  with  sculpture,  hy  Mr.  Richard  Westmacott, 
A.R.A.,  consisting  of  allegorical  representations  of  commerce,  exhi- 
biting the  English  merchant  in  some  few  of  the  numerous  interesting 
positions  which  it  is  his  high  destiny  to  occupy,  in  transacting,  it 
would  scarcely  be  too  much  to  say,  the  business  of  all  the  earth. 

Having  described  the  external  appearance  of  the  new  Exchange,  it 
only  remains  to  notice  the  interior.  Here  we  find  an  open  court, 
something  like  the  cortili  of  the  Italian  palaces.  The  ground-floor 
consists  of  Doric  columns  and  rusticated  arches;  over  them  is  a  scries 
of  Ionic  columns,  with  arches  and  windows,  surmounted  by  a  highly- 
ornamental  pierced  parapet.  The  effect  of  this  court  is  very  light, 
magnificent,  and  ornamental,  but  still  consistent  with  its  uses  and 
purposes.  The  key-stones  of  the  arches  of  the  superior  story  are 
decorated  with  the  arms  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  in  the  order 
determined  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  the  arms  of  England  are 
in  the  centre  of  the  eastern  side. 

The  ambulatory,  or  merchants'  walk,  is  very  spacious,  and  well 
sheltered.  The  ceiling  is  divided  by  beams  and  panelling,  highly 
painted  and  decorated  in  encaustic  by  Frederick  Sang.  In  the  centre 
of  each  panel,  on  the  four  sides,  the  aims  of  the  nations  are  repeated, 
emblazoned  in  their  proper  colours ;  and  in  the  four  angles  are  the 
arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Edward  III.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
Charles  II.  In  the  north-east  angle  is  a  statue  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
by  Watson ;  and,  in  the  south-east,  a  marble  8tatue  of  Charles  il., 
which  formerly  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  old  Exchange. 

In  eight  small  circular  panels  in  the  ambulatory  are  introduced  the 
arms  of  the  three  mayors,  viz.  Pirie,  Humphrey,  and  Magnay,  and 
also  those  of  the  three  masters  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  Pooley, 
Sutton,  and  Watney,  who  had  respectively  held  office  during  the 
erection  of  the  building. 

The  arms  of  the  chairman  of  the  Gresham  Committee,  Mr.  R.  L. 
Jones,  and  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Tite,  complete  the  heraldic  embel- 
lishments. The  ambulatory  is  paved  with  Yorkshire  stone,  marked 
out  into  panels  by  margins  and  lines  of  black  stone,  called  Castle 
Hill,  with  squares  of  red  Aberdeen  granite  at  the  intersections. 

The  open  area  is  paved  with  the  paving-stones  from  the  old  Ex- 
change, laid  in  patterns,  with  bands  of  red  granite.  The  old  paving 
is  said,  traditionally,  to  be  of  Turkey  stones,  presented  by  some 
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Levant  merchant ;  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  is  true.  The 
stones  themselves  seem  to  be  very  compact  sandstone,  full  of  grains 
of  mica  and  silex,  but  certainly  not  what  is  usually  understood  by 
Turkey  stone. 

Having  thus  completed  our  account  of  this  great  national  and  mu- 
nicipal work,  we  may  add,  that  though  it  has  been  exposed  to  most 
severe  and  violent  criticism,  it  appears  now  to  be  universally  con- 
ceded that  the  design  is  conceived  and  carried  out  in  a  massive  and 
vigorous  style ;  that  there  is  great  variety  and  richness  in  the  decora- 
tions ;  and  that  the  portico,  if  equalled,  is  certainly  not  excelled,  by 
any  modem  European  example.  The  great  depth  obtained  by  re- 
cessing the  centre  under  the  portico,  and  the  boldness  of  the  great 
windows  in  the  side  intercolumniations  have  been  much  and  justly 
admired.  The  latter  feature  is  evidently  an  adaptation  of  the  idea  sug- 
gested by  the  great  niches  of  the  walls  of  the  oella  of  the  portico  of 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  but  by  its  adoption  the  architect  has  certainly 
avoided  the  conmion  error  of  cutting  up  the  walls  by  a  repetition  of 
pilasters  much  in  the  way,  and  the  consequent  introduction  of  narrow 
windows,  of  little  advantage  for  the  purposes  of  life. 

It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  as  a  subject  of  regret  that  the 
merchants'  area  was  not  covered  in  by  a  glass  dome  or  covered  ceiling ; 
but  it  appears  that  before  the  new  Exchange  was  designed,  or  an 
architect  appointed,  most  of  the  leading  merchants  and  brokers  were 
consulted,  and  thev  almost  unanimously  decided  on  an  open  area, 
such  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to ;  and  in  consequence  all  the 
architects  who  prepared  designs  were  compelled  to  adopt  this  ar- 
rangement. 

This  matter  is  now  a  good  deal  contested,  a  difference  of  opinion 
having  arisen ;  on  the  whole,  it  appears  to  be  a  choice  between  an 
exposure  to  an  occasionally  inclement  day,  or  the  annoyances  of  a 
close  and  heated  atmosphere.  Practically  there  could  not  be  any 
difficulty  in  covering  the  area,  but  there  are  some  persons  who  doubt 
its  advantages. 

During  the  excavation  for  the  foundations  of  this  building  many 
very  interesting  curiosities  were  found.  About  the  site  of  the  present 
north-west  comer  of  the  merchants'  area  a  deep  pit  was  met  with, 
thirty  feet  below  the  present  surface,  full  of  the  rubbish  and  remains 
of  Roman  London.  This  was  thoroughly  cleared  out,  and  its  con- 
tents, consisting  of  more  than  fifty  coins  of  the  lower  empire,  bushels 
of  the  pseudo-Samian  ware,  sandals,  horse  fumiture,  tablets,  styles 
in  bronze  and  iron,  and  an  endless  variety  of  curious  articles,  were 
collected  with  much  care  by  the  architect,  and  finally  deposited  in 
the  museum  of  the  City  Library  at  Guildhall.  An  elaborate  classed 
catalogue  of  all  these  remains  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Thomson,  of 
the  London  Institution,  and  with  a  very  leamed  and  curious  intro- 
duction by  Mr.  Tite,  was  printed  in  1 846  for  the  use  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London.     This  catalogue  is  unfortunately  very  scarce. 
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These  cnrionties  can  always  be  seen  at  Guildhall,  on  an  application 
to  the  Libiarian,  Mr.  Herbert. 

Reference  to  Plane, 

With  the  exception  of  the  Staircases,  indicated,  the  diyisions  on  the 
sronnd  floor  represent  shops.  These  shops  communicate  with  the 
Mezzanine  floor  dj  small  circular  staircases. 

FIRST   FLOOR. 

The  rooms  indicated  by  the  letter  A,  are  those  reserved  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  Lloyd's  Assurance.  Letter  B,  Royal  Exchange  Assurance. 
Letter  0^  London  Assurance  Companies. 


EXCHANGES,  COFFEE  HOUSES,  AND  SALES. 

Thb  Rotal  BzcHAiroB,  in  CornMll,  has  no  longer  the  promlnenoe  as  a  place  for  the  meeting 
ofmcfchantiit  once  had.  By  the  varioiu  eitabiuhmenta  which  have  hranched  flrora  it,  ana 
altentians  in  the  mode  of  doing  huainess,  the  ipreaenoe  of  the  commercial  man  on  'Change 
ia  not  ao  fanperadTe.  The  Stock  Exchange,  Lloyd's,  and  the  Corn  Exchange,  slure  the  supre- 
macy. The  diief  business  Is  now  the  negotiation  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays.  The  Royal  Exchange  is  still,  as  when  founded  by  Oresham,  an  open  area  with  arcades 
around  it,  in  which  the  merdiants  meet.  Each  has  his  standina  where  he  is  to  be  found,  or 
when  he  makes  his  appointments,  and  the  Rothschilds  take  thnr  place  near  a  pillar  as  their 
fkther  did.  Many  of  the  sea-c^>talns,  and  the  brokers  still  go  on  'Change,  but  the  old  arrange- 
ment of  the  walks  has  fdlen  into  decay.  The  Scotch  walk  is  no  longer  wanted  ;  since  Scotland 
has  been  brought  so  near  by  railway,  the  stockbrokers  have  migrated.  The  Salters,  the  Clothiers, 
and  the  Grocers  go  to  the  warehouses.  The  chief  time  of  business  is  after  3  o'clock.  (See  the  pre- 
▼ious  article.) 

Trs  Cosir  ExcBAiroa,  in  Mark  Lane,  Is  now  the  greatest  com  market  in  the  world.  The 
market  was  formefly  held  on  Comhill,  and  afterwards  at  Bear  Quay.  The  first  Com  Ex- 
duuoge  was  built  in  1747.  The  agents  for  sales  are  the  corn-factors,  each  of  whom  has  a 
itand  or  desk.  In  which  are  samples  of  com.  There  is  no  qualification  for  a  cora- 
faetor.  Besides  the  com-Actors,  there  are  Ikrmers,  millers,  bakers,  merchants,  and  many 
speculators.  The  latter  make  this  an  arena  for  gambling  as  they  do  the  markets  for 
produce  and  stocks.  The  market  days  are  Monday,  Wednesday,  ana  Friday;  but  Monday 
b  the  great  day,  the  hours  ftom  10  till  &  When  there  were  variable  and  fixed  duties 
on  com,  the  dealers  carried  on  vartous  operations  for  running  up  the  prices,  as  the  *'  ave- 
rage** price  of  the  market  either  regulatea  the  duty,  or  determined,  if  above  a  certain  rate, 
that  oora  should  come  in  f^ee.  Foreign  com  used  to  be  entered  at  the  low  duty,  and  retailed 
out  tiaok  time  to  time,  so  that  neither  the  farmer  nor  the  government  benefited.  The  impor- 
tations of  pain  and  flour  from  all  parts  of  the  world  can  now  take  place  fteely ;  and  as  the  port 
of  London  Is  open  throughout  the  year,  while  the  ports,  rivers,  and  canals  of  northern  Europe 
and  America  and  of  the  Black  Sea  are  dosed  by  ice,  the  oora  trade  of  L.ondon  is  growing.  There 
ia  no  public  granarr  in  the  metropolis,  nor  has  the  need  of  one  been  found.  Formerly  the  city 
companies  were  obuged  to  keep  com  in  store  at  the  Bridge-house;  but  as  the  king  and  govern- 
ment borrowed  it,  and  did  not  return  it,  they  were  not  sorry  to  give  up  the  practice.  Much 
fbrrign  com  is  kept  in  the  private  granaries,  some  of  which  wul  contain  from  flOOO  to  7000  quar- 
ters, and  the  ftrmen  hold  com  in  stacks  safely  in  the  open  country,  so  that  there  is  no  induce- 
ment to  establish  the  large  granaries  of  the  Continent,  TIU  lately  there  used  to  be  specu- 
lations on  the  variations  oS  pnoe  in  local  markets,  but  the  electric  telegraph  now  makes  the 
morning  prices  known  over  the  country  before  nightfall.  The  Mark  Lane  ExjireM,  appearing  on 
Monday  evening,  is  the  chief  organ  for  the  publicaticm  of  the  accounts  of  the  crops  and  marketa 
at  home  and  abroad.  Seeds  are  sold  in  the  market,  and  in  the  n^hbourhood  are  many  agents 
for  the  supply  of  mlllwork  and  agricultural  implements. 

Taa  Coax  Exchanok,  In  Thames  Street,  is  one  of  the  peculiar  institutions  of  London. 
Hitherto  coal  has  been  brought  by  sea,  chiefly  ftom  the  Northumbrian  shores,  the  railways  not 
having  yet  oifanised  the  means  of  transit.  The  consumption  approaches  three  millions  of  tons 
yearly,  and  gives  rise  to  vast  transactions.  In  olden  times  the  oty  companies  were  obliged  to 
kem  up  a  stock  of  coals  as  of  com.  The  colliers  lie  in  the  Pool,  or  river  below  Inidge,  and  are 
unoer  there  gnlations of  the  corporation,  who  levy  a  duty  applied  to  paying  for  London  Bridge, 
mad  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  wlio  have  charge  of  the  '*  metage,"  or  measuring  of  the  coals. 
The  masters  of  colliers  report  themselves  at  Gravesend,  and  have  to  proceed  in  tum  into  the 
PooL  as  the  moorings  will  only  accommodate  a  given  number  of  shipsb  Notwithstanding  all  the 
care  of  the  corporation  to  prevent  It,  attempts  are  made  to  keep  hack  flrom  market,  and  other- 
wise interfere  with  the  price  of  coals,  which  has  often  been  kept  up  by  the  ooalowners  at  an 
extravagant  rate.  From  the  colliers  the  coals  are  unloaded  by  labourers  called  "  coalwhippers  ** 
into  banes,  and  thence  carried  to  the  wharfs  on  the  river  and  canals.  A  proposition  for  a  col- 
lier dock  has  not  been  carried  out 

Thb  Stock  Exchanob  has  entrances  from  Bartholomew  Lane,  Threadneedle  Street,  and 
Throgmorton  Street,  by  Capel  Court,  Shortei's  Court,  New  Court,  and  Hercules  Passsge,  In 
whichmany  of  the  brokers  have  offlcea.  The  business  of  dealing  in  securities  was  M^Ai^t^ 
tram  hanhmg  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  market  was  held  in  the 
Royal  Exchange,  in  Sweetings  Alley,  (hence  "Jobbing  in  the  Alley,")  at  Jonathan's  Coflte 
House,  and  in  the  Rotunda  ofthe  Bank.   In  1801  a  separate  building  was  erected  by  subscrip- 
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tkm  OD  the  ipot  alcetdv  named.  The  tnnnctiona  ue  ddeflj  oarrled  oa  in  three  tanndiCB 
celled  houses,  the  English  (for  stocks  end  exdieguer  biUs),  the  foreign  {tat  stocks)  and  the  rail- 
way, or  share  market    The  business  consists  of  two  kinds,  genuine  and  epeeulatite,  and  ia  Itar 


Che  city.  A  candidate,  admitted  by  ballot,  has  to  undeijgo  a  period  of  probation,  and  not  merely 
must  he  be  recommended  by  members  who  attest  they  have  known  him  for  two  years,  and 
know  nothing  against  him;  but  they  must  give  security  for  him  during  a  certain  time.  No 
member  failing  can  be  readmitted  until  hia  creditors  have  received  a  stipulated  compoaitkm, 
nor  can  he  be  readmitted  if  his  transactions  are  of  a  flagitious  character.  The  committee 
chosen  by  the  members  has  neat  power  in  questions  ot  disdpline.  As  no  membw  is  allowed 
to  be  a  partner  in  other  trading  pursuits,  losses  to  the  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  ttom 


each  other  are  neither  many  nor  heavy.  Their  losses  are  flnnn  without.  A  ftud  for  decayed 
members  is  liberally  supported,  and  they  are  munificent  contributors  to  public  charities.  The 
brokers  are  not  expected  to  carry  on  transactions  on  their  own  account,  and  they  act  for  the 


public.  There  are  very  few  of  them  licensed  brokers,  and,  contrary  to  the  law  of  brokera,  they 
do  not  declare  their  principals.  They  therefore  became  liable  for  the  speculations  and  delUca- 
tions  of  principals  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  Jobbers  are  capitalista,  who  buy  and  sell.  A 
jobber  in  consols  keeps  on  hand  a  stock  of  consols,  and  is  always  ready  to  buy  and  sell  for  the 
turn  of  the  market,  which  is  a  commission  or  diflbrenoe  allowed  to  him.  Parties  finding  their 
aales  are  charged  lower  than  the  top  price  often  think  they  have  been  cheated,  whereas 
the  top  price  is  the  Jobbers'  selling  price.  This  turn  on  consols  is  only  an  eighth  per  cent,  but 
on  shares  in  little  demand,  or  of  doubtful  value,  it  is  very  much  higher.  The  quotation  of  con- 
sols 96i  and  i ,  expresses  the  buying  and  selling  price  of  the  Jobber.  The  Jobber  buys  and  sells 
in  any  required  quantity,  thereby  saving  time  and  trouble  to  the  broker  and  customer.  Be> 
sides  transactions  for  m<mey,  under  the  plea  of  time  being  required  for  the  transfer  and  de- 
livery of  stock  and  shares,  certain  times  are  named  called  '^account  days"  for  settllnf  the 
transactions.  For  shares  these  days  are  twice  a  month.  The  gamblers  take  advantage  <a  this 
arrangement  to  speculate  for  the  "account,**  making  bargains  and  sales  without  delivery  of 
stock  or  payment  of  cash,  until  the  account  day,  when  the  '*  differences'*  arc  settled  in  money, 
or  continued  till  the  next  account  Those  attempting  to  run  up  prices  are  called  '*  bulls,"  and 
those  running  them  down  '*  bears.**  Money  is  lent  by  capitalists  to  members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  on  securities  until  the  **  account  day,**  when  the  loan  is  stopped  or  continued,  the 
securities  altered  and  the  interest  readjusted.  The  foreign  market  is  chiefly  engaged  in  specu- 
lative transactions  in  the  dubious,  Spanish,  and  other  stocks,  but  London  is  the  pay  place  for 
Portuguese,  BniBUian,Chilian,Mexican,Danish,Oreek,  and  other  stocks,  which  are  largely  held. 
The  ware  market  used  to  be  devoted  to  mining,  but  is  now  chiefly  engaged  in  railways,  although 
mining  transactions  are  now  provided  for  by  a  market  set  up  m  IfisS  In  1845  railway  sharas 
gave  rise  to  a  large  business  in  the  Hall  of  Commerce  ana  the  Auction  Mart,  principally 
carried  on  by  "  outsiders,**  or  persons  of  bad  character,  named  "  stags."  Numbers  of  young 
men  become  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  without  any  legitimate  object,  and  by  continued 
speculation  dissipate  their  fortunes  in  a  few  years,  as  the  broker**  and  Jobbers'  commission  must 
in  the  long  run  eat  up  the  whole.  The  names  of  de&ulters  on  the  settling  days  are  chalked 
on  a  black  board,  and  this  is  the  ceremony  of  exclusion.  Diffierenoes  between  members  are 
arbitrated  by  the  committee,  and  litigation  is  thus  avoided.  The  Committee  likewise  aaaisC 
in  winding  up  the  estates  of  de&ulters.  In  New  Court,  fire-proof  safes  are  provided  for  the 
custody  of  securities.  No  strangers  are  permitted  to  enter  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  those  who 
attempt  it  seldom  get  out  without  injury.  Lists  are  daily  published  of  the  prices  of  stocks 
and  shares,  and,  twice  a  week,  of  bullion  and  the  foreign  exchanges. 

LLOYn*8  Rooms  over  the  Royal  Ezcharok  have  been  partly  described  under  the  head  of 
Bankers  and  Assurance.  This  is  the  great  centre  for  all  relating  to  shipping.  One  room  is 
devoted  to  underwriters,  that  Is,  to  thoee  who  assure  shipping,  and  another  to  merchants. 
Many  of  the  subscribers  are  merchants  and  shipbrokers,  others  go  merely  to  read  the  papers. 
The  captains*  room  is  for  the  use  of  masters  of  merchantmen  t  here  is  kept  Lloyd's  Register  of 
shipping,  and  the  books  containing  the  daily  accounts  of  the  movements  and  casualties  of 
shipping.  The  committee  give  rewards  to  English  and  foreigners,  who  render  services  to  ships 
in  ofstress;  and  in  the  war  time,  they  raised  a  Patriotic  Fund  for  the  reward  and  relief  of  the 
ofllcert  and  men,  who  distinguished  themselves  on  behalf  of  the  mercantile  and  national  in- 


The  Jamaioa  Corrns  Houas,  in  St  Michael's  Alley  is  f^uented  by  subscribers,  many  of 
whom  are  masters  of  West  India  merchantmen,  and  others  are  dealers  in  mining  shares. 

The  North  and  South  Amcricak  Corm  Hovan,  and  the  Baltic  Corns  Houas  in 
Threadneedle  Street  are  still  frequented  by  those  connected  with  the  districts  after  which  they 
are  named,  and  have  good  collections  of  Journals.  The  Jerusalem  and  East  India  Coflbe  House, 
in  Cowpex's  Court,  is  an  establishment  of  the  like  character,  and  has  good  collections  of  East 
Indian  and  Australian  Journals.    The  writers  of  the  city  articles  fluent  these  houses. 

These  coffee  houses  have  a  room  for  subecribers,  where  they  can  read  the  papers  or  transact 
their  business  undisturbed ;  but  the  number  of  frequenters  is  much  diminished.  Formerly 
there  were  coflbe  houses  for  the  Levant,  New  York,  Virginia.  Carolina,  ^c,  but  they  have  au 
fallen  off.  At  these  coffee  houses  the  local  papers  were  taken  in,  and  bags  were  kept  for  ship 
letters. 

GARnAWAY*a  CorrsB  Houas,  Change  Alley,  is  virtually  an  auctk>n  mart,  and  here  very 
large  sales  of  landed  property  Uke  place ;  likewiae  sale*  of  reversionary  interests,  life  annuities, 
ana  securities  not  in  the  market 

The  Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew  Lane,  has  sale  rooms  for  the  disposal  of  propertv,  which 
are  let  out  to  auctioneers,  and  here  much  landed  property  is  disposed  or.  There  are  frequently 
on  show  pictures,  antiquities,  Dutch  bulbs,  and  other  miscellueous  objects.  The  coflee  room 
is  much  ncequented  by  hangers  on  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

The  Hall  of  Commsrcs  in  Threadneedle  Street  la  a  subiGriptlon  reading  room,  with  ac^ 
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krgt  Malt*  and  raqulrtmit  aoeoninodatioD.  The 
ate  Rooou,  batwen  MuidBc  Laaa  and  Mark  Lanak 
diuiixltts,aBdtliaffraat  aalcaortea  <W,<M>Jn)  Ibi. 
,0OM0O  lb*.),  ooflba  (90,000,000  UM.),«ocaa,  pimnito. 


Tha  aalaaornroduca  In  London  ara  on  a  larga  Mala,  and  laqulra  araat  aoeonanodation.  Tba 

cUafaoanaofwamitatthaCoainMrdalSala  T "^ «-/^-^-- .  «--.-  . — 

Thara  it  tba  landeivoaa  of  Iha  groom  and  diui 

jcartyKMicar  (5,000,000  ewti.),tobaaco(ao.OOO^ , 

peoper,  dorca,  and  olbar  iploat,  cunanta,  indigo  (S0,000  ewti.),  coehinaal,  dyaa.  drugs, 
briiaaa,lbathara,  wool,  Ike.  Tbaaa  taica  aia  eommonly  mada  by  auction,  bat  by  a  btokar  i  laa 
Kelly's  Diractory.  which  alabocatas  well  on  this  sul^ect. 

Pletaraa  are  sold  by  Christie  and  Mansont  books  by  Sothabr,  Hodgson,  Sonthgate,  Lewis, 
and  other  prlvala  auctloncars.  Sales  take  pbioe  of  forfeited  goo(u  at  the  Cuatom  House,  of  un- 

*         "  "    "     ■  *  "     ,  and  of  condemned  GoTemmant  storca. 


Towards  tha  rlTer  arc  the  warahousasof  the  neat  stationers.  The  bop  aalas  are  In  HMi  Street, 
Bovoogh,  hides  and  Immvb  at  Leadenhall,  leather  at  Bennondsey,  hatting  In  the  Borough. 
Other  mtarsstt  ara  acpuniHlatad  together,  the  wholesale  grooers  near  If  lacing  Lane,  the  drug- 
gistt  to  the  west  of  them,  the  proTlslon  trades  In  Lower  Thames  Street,  oranges  and  foreign 
Irnha  in  Botolph  Lane,  the  Iron  and  copper  merchants  in  Upper  Thames  Street,  potato  wharfe 
on  the  Sottthwerk  shore,  watch  aaaking.  silver  working,  and  their  dependencies  in  Clerkcnwell, 
the  silk  waaTing  in  Spltalfields  and  Bethnal  Green,  the  old  clothes  trade  in  Houndsditch, 
(wbeie  there  is  a  Clothes  Exchange  and  Rag  Fair),  sine  working  in  the  New  Road,  shipbuild- 
ing and  its  dependent  trades  on  the  Lower  Thames,  the  stone  wharfs,  marble  wofks,  eement 
works  and  potteries  on  the  Upper  Thames.  Around  the  western  neighbourhood  of  Chaapalda 
and  Watling  Street  are  the  warehouses  for  Manchester  goods,  millinery,  artificial  flowers,  and 
umbrellas ;  in  Basinghall  SUeet  for  woo),  la  Newgate  Street  for  Berlin  wooL  The  sugar  bakera 
are  in  the  east  end ;  the  chemical  works  at  Bow  and  In  the  eastern  outskirts.  Newspapers  ara 
sold  in  Catharine  Street,  where  there  Is  a  News  Exchange  for  exchanging  oopics  of  papers,  and 
in  the  adjoining  streets.  Long  Acre  is  the  centre  of  the  ooachmaking  txaoe.  The  wine  and  cork 
trade  la  around  Mark  Lane  and  Cnitehed  Friars.  The  artists  cluster  round  Newman  Street. 
The  lawyers  and  law  statlonen  are  drawn  around  the  Inns  of  court,  reaching  tnm  the  Thames 
to  Great  James  Street  and  Bedford  Row.  Organ  building  Is  carried  on  near  the  New  Road.  The 
gold  and  silver  refiners  are  scatteted  from  Goldsmiths'  Hali  to  Hatton  Garden.  The  salt  trade 
IS  carried  on  at  the  City  Road  bMin.    (See  also ' '  Aru  and  Manufactures.") 

All  these  busincases  have  in  their  renwctive  neighbourhoods  the  wholesale  wardtousea,  the 
sale  rooms,  and  the  accessory  tndes.  Nations  are  likewise  dnwn  together,  as  the  Irish  in  St. 
Giles's  and  dsewhere  in  colonics,  the  French  near  Leloaster  Square,  the  Germans  In  Holbom 
and  East  London,  the  Italians  near  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  the  Greek  merchanU  hi  Flnsbury  Circue* 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wine  merchants  near  Mark  Lane,  the  Jews  near  Houndsditeh. 
Some  natlona  carry  on  particular  trades,  as  the  Cornish  fai  the  metal  trades,  the  Walsh  are  mllk> 
men,  Scotch,  bakers  ana  gardeners,  the  Irish  bricklayen'  labourers,  and  dock  labouren,  tha 
French  milliners,  dyers,  shoemakers,  egg  merchants  and  basket  workers,  the  Germans  bakera. 


the  Hindooa  crossing  sweepers,  the  Italians  looking  glass  and  barometer  makers,  plaater  east 
flsakeia  and  street  muskyns,  the  Swiss  hotel  keepers.    «See  "  Arts  and  Mannfactures.") 


EAST  INDIA  COMPANY, 


Idlrectoiai  themambars,with 
)  article  •*  Publk  BuikUngsr 
led  Socletiesand  Public  Lnlra. 
ries;'*  and  for  an  account  of  the  seversl  Important  offices  for  the  management  of  the  home 
aflkiia  in  the  government  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  millions  of  suGjeeta  of  tha  British 
Empire  fai  the  peniivula  of  IndU,  saa  *'  East  India  Directory  for  1851." 


FatabHahad  andduaterad  In  1700,  Is  governed  by  a  chairman  and  83  din 
the  chnlrman,  being  S4.  For  the  aichitacture  of  the  buiUthM,  see  art 
and  for  a  description  of  the  museum  and  library,  see  article  *'  Learned  S 


GALLERIES  OF  PICTURES. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE   RIGHT   HONOURABLE   LOBD  ASHBURTON, 
BATH   HOUSE,   PICCADILLY. 

This  superb  collection  was  formed  entirely  by  the  first  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  father  of  the  present  Lord,  and  formerly  known  as  Alexander 
Baring,  Esq.  Besides  some  Spanish  and  Italian  pictures,  principally 
obtained  from  the  Count  de  Survilliers  (Joseph  Bonaparte)  and 
General  Sebasdani,  it  comprises  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Tery  rare 
chefs-d'cBuyre  of  the  Dutch  school  which  formed  the  magnificent 
cabinet  of  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand.  The  pictures  decorate  Uie  prin- 
cipal apartments  of  the  mansion,  and  can  therefore  only  be  yiewed 
at  conyenient  times  by  express  permission.  The  house  is  a  modem 
erection  of  yery  unpretending  exterior,  and  is  called  Bath  House, 
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from  a  former  mansion  belonging  to  Sir  William  Pulteney,  of  Bath, 
which  formerly  stood  here.  A  broad  single  flight  of  stairs  reaches 
the  hall  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  which  is  lighted  by  a  dome. 
On  the  landing  of  the  staircase  is  a  picture  of  Poultry  by  Hendekoe- 
ter.  In  the  hall,  besides  some  antique  busts,  are  the  marble  statues 
of  Hebe  and  of  Mercury  slapng  Argus,  by  Thorwaldsen,  and  a  ^up 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  by  Finelli  of  Rome.     The  first  apartment  is : — 


THS  LIBRA.RT. 

HariUo.     Head  of  Christ 

Albert  I>iirer.     A  Gentleman  in  Armoar. 

Adrian  Oatade.  Interior,  from  the  Choi- 
aeol  Qallery. 

Bembrandt.  Portrait  of  Jansen,  from  M. 
Talleyrand. 

Philip  Woavermans.  "  Laferme  au  Co- 
iomhUr"  One  of  the  painter's  most 
lamooa  works,  called  usually  the 
Praslin  Picture,  having  been  in  that 
rich  collection,  and  subsequently  in 
Prince  Talleyrand's. 

Eembrandt.  Portrait  of  Lieven  van 
Coppenholl,  from  Lucien  Bonaparte's 
collection. 

Jan  Steen.  Playing  at  Nine  Pins, 
from  the  Talleyrand  cabinet,  after 
adorning  several  of  the  most  celebrated 
in  Burope. 

Velasques.  A  Stag  Hunt  in  the  Park  of 
Aranjuez,  brought  by  Joseph  Bona- 
parte from  the  Pakce  of  Madrid. 

J.  Ruysdael.  A  Woody  Scene,  from  the 
collection  of  Watson  Taylor,  Bsq. 

Adrian  Ostade.  An  Interior,  from  the 
Braancamp  cabinet 

F.  Mieris.  A  Qroup  of  a  Lady  and 
Gentleman,  frx>m  the  Geldermeester 
collection. 

A.  Ostade.  Three  Peasants  Carousing, 
from  the  Braancamp  collection. 

J.  Ruysdael.  Landscape  after  Bain,  from 
the  collection  of  Watson  Taylor,  Bsq. 

Annibal  Caiaoci.  The  Bntombment  of 
Christ,  from  Lucien  Bonaparte's  col- 
lection. 

Domenichino.  Hoses  and  the  Burning 
Bush,  from  the  Colonna  Palace. 

Rembrandt  Portrait  of  himself,  frx>ro 
Lord  Badstock's  collection. 

Wynants.  Landscape,  figures  by  A. 
Vandevelde. 

A.  Vanderwerff  St  Margaret,  from 
Prince  Talleyrand's  cabinet 

G.  MetKU.  The  Female  Artist,  last  in 
the  collection  of  Prince  Galitzin. 


Canvaggio.     A  Saint 

Velasques.     Philip  IV.  of  Spain. 

J.   van  Huysum.     Flowen  in  a   Vase, 

from  the  Hesse  Oassel  Gallery,  whence 

it  was  carried  off  by  the  French. 
Bembrandt     Portrait  of  a   Gentleman, 

from  the  Hesse  Cassel  and  Malmaiaon 

collections. 
P.  P.  Rubens.     Rape  of   the  Sabinea^ 

from  the  Danoot  collection.   Sir  Joahoa 

Reynolds,  speaking   of  this   and  the 

companion,  says  that  "  few  pictures  of 

Rubens,  even  of   his    most  finished 

works,  give  a  higher  idea  of  his  ge- 
nius." 
Muriilo.     The  Charity  of   St  Thomas, 

brought  from  the  Franciscan  monastery 

of  Seville  by  General  SebastianL 
Bembrandt     Portrait  of  a  Lady,  from 

the  Hesse  Oassel  and  Malmaiaon  col* 

lections. 
P.    P.   Bubens.    The  Beeondliation   of 

the  Bomans  and    Sabines,   from   the 

Danoot    collection,  companion   of  the 

picture  abovenamed. 
Holbein.  Portrait  of  a  Prince  of  Saxony. 
J.  van  Huysum.     Fruit,  from  the  Hesse 

Cassel  Gallery. 
N.  Poossin.     Jupiter  and  lo,  fitmi  Ln* 

cien  Bonaparte's  collection. 
D.  Teniers.    Landscape,  with  a  Shepherd 

and  Cattle;  from  Prince  Talleyrand's 

collection. 
N.  Maas.     A  Woman  Sewing. 
N.  Berghena.     Landscape,  with  Ruina ; 

from  the  Djonval  collection. 
Sir  Joshua  Beynolds.     Head  of  Ariadne. 
P.  Potter.      A  Dairy  Farm;   from  the 

collections  of  Count  Fries  of  Vienna, 

and  of  Baron  Puthon. 
Isaac   Ostade.      A   Country   Inn,    with 

numerous  figures;  from  the  collection 

of  Prince  Talleyrand. 
C.  Du  Jardin.     Landscape,  with  Water 

mill ;  from  the  cabinet  of  M.  Eynard, 

of  Paris. 
L.  Backhuyzen.     View  on  the  Sea  Coast ; 

from  the  cabinet  of  Prince  Talleyrand. 
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Jan  Stev.  An  Iiit«i«r,  with  figont; 
frooi  the  Prinee  d' Ajmnbcfg*!  eoUectioiL 

D.  TcDJen.  The  Seren  Works  of  Mercy ; 
originally  painted  far  the  Due  d'Alta, 
afterwards  in  tlie  Boyal  Galleiy  of 
Madrid,  and  lastlT  in  the  coUeetion  of 
Prinee  TaUeynnd. 

G.  Dow.  The  DonUe  Suipiiie ;  fermeriy 
in  the  Fonlain  and  other  eelebnted  col- 
lections. 

P.  WooTermaas.  Landscape  and  FS- 
gnies ;  from  the  Le  Brun  collection. 

Amiibal  GanecL  The  infiuit  Jesas  Sleep- 
ing, attended  by  Angels;  from  the 
Bwrghese  Palace. 

M.  Hobbima.  A  Woody  Landscape,  with 
Flgoves. 

A.  Ostade;  Interior,  with  FSgnies ;  from 
the  Due  d'Alben^s  cabinet. 

A.  VandoTelde.  Woody  landscape,  with 
Oittle;  Ctom  Mens.  Tronard's  coUee- 
tion. 

J.  BnysdaeL  Vilk^  Scene;  from  G«ne- 
lal  Yerdier^s  collection. 

L.  Backhnyien.    A  Sea  View. 

Earel  de  Moor.  A  Lady  and  Two  Chll- 
dien  at  a  Window. 

DXAWIHO-ROOX. 

Qrenxe.    A  yonthfol  Psmale  Head. 

Ba&elle.    The  Viigin  and  Child. 

0.   Metxo.     A  Woman   Beadiog  at  a 

Window;  from  the  collection  of  Ma- 

oame  xx^iunau. 
GanalettL    An  Italian  Landscape,  with 

Rninsu 
Murillo.    The    Virgin    stsndmg    on*  a 

Globe ;  from  the  collection  of  General 

Sebastiani. 
G.  Dow.    The  Hermit  in  Devotion  ;  an 

eztnordinary  work,  from  the  coUectton 

of  Bandon  de  Boisset. 
P.  De  Hooge.    In  a  Street  at  Utrecht; 

from  the  collection  of  Mens.  Helslenter, 

of  Amsterdam. 
G.  Dow.    A  Girl  gathering  a  Pink  at  a 

Window;    from   the  Ihie  de  Bern's 

collection. 
C.  Dn  Jardin.   "LePtlU  DminaUur/' 

from  the  GhoiseQl,  Le  Bran,  and  Prince 

Talleynnd's  collection. 
A.  Ostade.    A  Woman  holding  a  Child ; 

fit>m  the  Due  de  Praalin  and  Prince 

Talleyrand's  collection. 
J.  BnysdaeL    Landscape ;  from  the  col- 
lection of  Watson  Taylor,  Bsq. 


A.  Oslade.  A  Dateh  Village,  with 
Figures;  from  the  Doc  de  Piaslin's 
coUeetion. 

P.  Woavermans.  The  Flemish  Washer- 
woman ;  from  the  Doc  de  Praslin  and 
Prince  TaUeyiand's  coUeetions. 

Gnido.  Head  of  Christ  crowned  with 
Thorns. 

A.  Cvyp.  Landscape  and  Fignres ;  fi»r- 
meny  in  the  Gallery  of  the  King  of 
Pohmd,  and  lastly  in  that  of  Prince 
Talleyrand. 

G.  Terbnig.  Interior,  with  Three  Vi- 
gnres;  hom  Prinee  Talleyrand's  collec- 
tion. 

MorOlo.  Vinin  and  ChUd  in  the  Clonds 
with  Angels ;  formerly  in  the  posses 
sion  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  tihtt- 
wards  in  that  of  General  Sebastiant 

A.  VsndoTelde.  The  Hay  Harrest ;  from 
the  coUeetion  of  Prince  Talleyrand. 

Paul  Potter.    Oxen  in  a  Meadow. 

N.  Bergbem.  The  Lobster  Catchers; 
from  the  collections  of  Connt  Poortales 
and  Prince  TaUeyrand. 

J.  Bnyidael.  Landscape ;  from  Watson 
Taylor,  Bsq.'B  coUeetion. 

A.  Vandyck.  Whole  length  of  Charies 
I.;  from  the  Bmpress  Josephine's  col- 
lection  at  Malmaison. 

Titian.  Venns  admiring  herself  in  a 
Looking^Glass. 

A.  Vsndyck.  Qneen  Henrietta  Maria ; 
from  the  Empress  Josephine's  collection 
at  Malmaison. 

P.  Veronese.  Onr  SaTioor  fiunting  on 
the  Moant 

A.  Cnyp.  Cattle  in  a  Meadow ;  from  the 
La  Perrier  cabbet. 

Gioigionei  The  Beqoest ;  from  the  Bo^ 
ghese  Palace. 

D.  Teniers.  **  Le  Manchot ;"  one  of  the 
most  pofeet  works  of  the  master; 
from  Prince  TaUeyrand's  coUeetion. 

D.  Teniers.  A  VUlage  Fdte;  firom 
Watson  Taylor,  Bsq.*B  coUeetion. 

A.  Vandyck.  The  Holy  Family  with 
Angels ;  one  of  the  most  capital  works 
of  this  great  painter,  and  the  principal 
ornament  of  Pcinee  TaUeyiand's 
cabinet 

W.  Vandevelde.  '<La  petite  Flotte  ;" 
formerly  in  the  GaUery  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  and  finally  in  that  of  Prinee 
TaUeynmd. 

.  Berghem.     <'Le  Fbgot,-^  a  landscne 
title,  of  the 


and  figures  under  this 
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hiffhast  qiulitf  of  the  matter,  from  the 
coUection  of  Prince  Talleyrand. 

Titian.  Herodiaa,  with  the  Head  of  St 
John  on  a  Salver;  from  Lord  Bad- 
•tock'i  collection. 

Vander  Heyden.  Interior  of  a  Dutch 
Town ;  from  the  Hesie  Cassel  Qallerj, 
and  placed  by  the  French  in  the  Gallery 
of  the  LouTre,  from  which  it  was  ab- 
•tracted  at  the  period  of  the  Restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  In£Euit  Jesus  in 
the  Arms  of  the  Virgin ;  one  of  the 
great  ornaments  of  the  Royal  Palace  of 
the  Escurial,  from  whence  it  was  taken 
by  a  French  officer  during  the  war. 

P.  Wouvermans,  Landscape  and  many 
Figures ;  from  the  collection  of  Madame 
Hoffinan  at  Haerlem. 

CanalettL  Landscape,  with  Italian  Edi< 
fices. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Infiftnt  Christ,  with 
St.  John  and  the  Lamb  ;  removed  from 
the  Royal  Palace  of  Madrid  by  Joseph 
Bonaparte. 

Vandyck.  One  of  the  Children  of 
Charles  L 

Guercino.  St  Sebastian,  attended  by 
Angels. 

D.  Teniers.  His  own  Portrait,  from 
Prince  Talleyrand's  collection. 

G.  Netscher.  "Le  petit  Physicien/'  a 
celebrated  gem  of  art ;  from  Watson 
Taylor,  Esq. 'a  collection. 


THB  wan  DRAWnO-BOOlC. 

J.  &  A.  Both.  Mountainous  LandBcapa, 
with  Figures. 

A.  Onyp.  Huntsmen  halting  near 
Herdsmen ;  from  the  cabinet  of  Van 
Slingelandt 

Corregio.  St  Peter,  St  Margaret,  St 
Mary  Magdalen,  and  St  Anthony  of 
Padua;  formerly  in  the  Mareschalchi 
Pakce  at  Bologna. 

Giorgione.  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  in  a 
Ruff. 

Vandyck.  The  Virgin  and  Child  ;  fnym. 
the  collection  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  ex- 
King  of  Spain. 

Titian.  The  fiimons  Magdalen ;  painted 
expressly  for  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  where 
it  remained  in  the  royal  collection  until 
taken  away  by  Joseph  Bonaparte. 

Luini.     The  Virgin  and  Child. 

A.  Vandyck.  Portrait  of  Prince  William 
of  Nassau. 

Rembrandt  A  Gentleman  sitting  in  an 
Arm-Chair;  from  Madame  Hoffinan's 
collection  at  Haerlem. 

THB  DINISa-ROOX. 

P.  P.  Rubens.  The  Wolf  Hunt  This 
grand  and  renowned  picture,  after 
adorning  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre, 
was  restored  to  the  Altamira  &mily  of 
Madrid,  from  whence  it  came  to  Bng- 
knd. 

A.  Cuyp.     Portrait  of  Himselt 

Rembrandt     Portrait  of  a  Gentleman. 

P.  P.  Rubens.   The  Chase  of  Diana. 


BARBER  8   HALL,  CITY. 

In  the  small  dining-room  of  this  city  company,  an  important  pic- 
ture, by  Hans  Holbein,  is  hung  at  the  end,  over  the  sidehoard.  The 
suhject  is  King  Heniy  VIII.,  and  contains  nineteen  whole-length 
figures  of  life  size.  The  King  is  seen  seated  in  the  centre,  and  is 
presenting  a  charter  to  the  kneeling  memhers  of  the  company,  fifteen 
of  whom  are  placed  on  one  side  and  three  on  the  other.  Dr.  Waagen 
says,  "  All  the  heads  are  of  extraordinary  unaifected  truth  to  nature, 
and  seem  to  he  painted  in  the  reddish  hrown  tone  which  Holbein 
used  in  his  early  period.  Everything,  even  to  the  mat,  is  executed 
with  his  usual  care." 


THE   BRIDEWELL   HOSPITAL, 


BRIDGE   STREET,   BLACKPRIARS. 

There  is  a  picture  in  this  establishment  of  large  dimensions,  nearly 
ten  feet  square,  painted  by  Hans  Holbein.  King  Edward  VI.  is  re- 
presented seated  on  a  throne,  giving  the  charter  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  hospital  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  accompanied  by  the  sheriffs, 
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who  are  on  the  left-hand  side.  On  the  right  hand  is  placed  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  four  other  persons,  one  of 
which  is  helieyed  to  he  a  likeness  of  Hans  Holbein  himself.  The 
figures  are  all  of  life  size,  and  the  execution  appears  to  he  of  Hol- 
bein's later  and  better  period. 

THE   COLLECTION  OF   THOMAS  BARING,   ESQ.,  M.P.,   UPPER  OROSYENOB 
STREET,   GROSVENOR  SQUARE. 

This  collection,  which  is  of  very  recent  formation,  bids  fair  to  rival 
in  importance  many  of  longer  standing,  and  of  great  fame.  It 
already  numbers  upwards  of  300  pictures,  distributed  through 
the  apartments,  and  filling  a  moderately-sized  gallery,  which  has 
been  erected  expressly  to  display  some  of  the  larger  works.  The 
pictures  are  of  all  schools — the  Dutch  and  Flemish  portion  consists, 
with  others,  of  a  considerable  number  of  those  formerly  existing  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  Baron  Verstolk  van  Soelen,  at  the  Hague;  to  which 
has  subsequently  been  added  many  of  the  fine  Italian  pictures  for- 
merly belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Baring.  The  English  pictures  include 
many  painted  by  our  first-rate  artists,  which  have  attracted  admira- 
tion in  the  annual  exhibitions.     Among  the  latter  are : — 

Writer,  and  another  picture  of   the 
Arab  Story  Teller  in  a  Gaf^. 
W.  Collins,  E.A.    The  Errand  Cart,  and 
a  Landscape,  with  figures  of  an  old 
man,  a  child,  and  an  ass. 
Frank  Stone.    The  Admonition  and  the 

Proposal. 
W.  Eity,  R.A.  Venus,  Cupid,  and  Psyche ; 
and  the  companion  of   Sabrina  and 
Nymphs. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.    Portraits  of  Miss 
Archer  and  Mrs.  Fenhouilet;   and  a 
picture  of  Venus  chiding  Cupid. 
T.  Webster,  R.A.   Going  to  School,  and 

Returning  from  School. 
Gainsborough.     Landscape  and  Cows. 
R.  Wilson.     Landscape,  a  View  in  Scot- 
land. 

Besides  others  by  Lauder,  T.  S. 
Cooper,  J.  Linnell,  T.  Stothard,  Nay- 
smiUi,  Witherington,  Howard,  Liver- 
seege,  Lee,  D.  Roberts,  Maclise,  Simpson, 
Poole,  Edmonstone,  MuUer,  Fraser, 
Horsley,  and  several  others,  mostly 
selected  from  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Royal  Academy;  the  admired  Holy 
Family,  by  Paul  DeUroche,  exhibited  in 
1845. 

Among  the  painters  of  the  modem 
Belgian  and  Dutch  school  are  exquisite 
pictures  by  Koekkock,  Schotel,  Schelf- 
hout,  Dyckmans,  E.  Verboeckhoven,  Van 


Sir  B.  Landseer,  R.A.      The   travelled 

Monkey. 
R.  P.  Bonington.      Flat    Sea-'shore   at 

Low  Water. 
W.    Mulready,  R.A.     The   Whistonian 

Controversy. 

E.  W.  Cooke.  A  Sea  Piece,  with  Gale ; 
also  a  View  of  Amsterdam,  and  the 
Interior  of  Rembrandt's  Mill. 

W.  Collins,  R.A.  A  Coast  Scene,  and 
Fishermen's  Children. 

Sir  D.  Wilkie.  The  original  study  for 
the  picture  of  the  Chelsea  Pensioners 
reading  the  Gazette. 

J.  Greswick,  A.R.A.    Avenue  in  a  Park. 

Sir  A.  W.  Callcott,  R.A.  Cologne,  from 
the  River. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds.  Study  of  Two  Chil- 
dren's Heads. 

F.  Goodall.    "LebonCur^." 

W.  Mulready,  R.A.  Children  giving 
Alms. 

T.  Uwins,  R.A.  Italian  Peasants  return- 
ing Home. 

C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor. 

Sir  D.  Wilkie,  R.  A.  The  Rabbit  on  the 
Wall,  and  a  Doctor  bleeding  a  Lady. 

R.  P.  Bonington.  The  Ducal  PaUce, 
Venice;  a  large  and  superb  picture, 
with  many  figures. 

Sir   D.   Wilkie.      The  Turkish    Letter 
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Hone,  Van  Scbendel,  H.  Leyi,  Luyez, 

Hadou,  and  De  Bruycker. 

The  pictures  of  the  ancient  Dutch  and 

Flemish  school  are  very  numerous ;  a  few 

of  them  deserre  especial  notice. 

C.  Du  Jardin.  The  Manege,  from  Gonnt 
de  Momy's  cabinet 

De  Witt  Interior  of  a  Church ;  from 
the  Verstolk  collection. 

J.  Wynanta.  Landscape,  with  Figures 
by  Lingelbach. 

Jan  Steen.  The  LoTe-tick  Lady ;  frmn 
the  Verstolk  collection. 

Bembrandt  An  old  Man's  Head ;  from 
the  same. 

A.  Yandevelde.  The  "  Eendezrous  de 
Ohasse  ;**  formerly  in  the  rarious  col- 
lections of  the  Due  de  Chabot^  Prince 
Galitzin,  and  Baron  Verstolk. 

G.  Metzu.  The  Intruder ;  from  the  last- 
named  collection. 

J.  Asselyn.     Cattle  watering;  from  the 


J.  Vander  Heyden.    Entrance  to  a  City, 

with  figures  by  A.  Vandevelde  ;  idem. 
O.  Terburg.    A  Lady  drinking ;  idem. 
Jan  Steen.    A  Portrait  of  himself    The 

drowsy  Schoobnaster ;  idem. 
G.  Terburg.    The  Letter;  idem. 
P.    WouTermans.      TraToUert   halting; 

idem. 
G.  Metzu.    A  Gentleman  with  a  Pipe ; 

fit>m  the  Braancamp  and  Verstolk  ca^ 

binets. 
A.  Ostade.    Boors  Carousing;  from  the 

latter  collection. 
A.  Vandevelde.    A  Hunting  Party;   a 

picture  of  singular  beauty,  which  has 

adorned  many  celebrated  collections, 

and  finally  that  of  Baron  Verstolk. 
A.  Cuyp.     View  on  a  Baver,  a  superia- 

tive    work,    even    among  this   gicat 

painter^a  performances ;  from  the  ver- 
stolk collection. 
P.  Wouyermans.    "  Lei   Marchands  des 

Chevaux;"   formerly  in  the   Due  de 

Choisenl*8  gallery,  and  afterwards  in 

that  of  the  Prince  de  Conti,  M.  Bren- 

tano,  and  the  Baron  Verstolk. 
Jan  Steen.     The  Wedding;  from  the 

last-named  collection. 
C.  Dusart.    An  Interior;  from  the  same. 
Ferdinand  BoL    The  Prise  of  Archery ; 

The  pictures  can  only  be  seen  by  express  permission,  on  introduc- 
tion by  any  of  Mr.  Baring's  friends. 


from  the  same  collection.   This,  and  a 

picture  containing  portraits  of  a  lady 

and  gentleman,  rank  as  the  most  c^kitid 

works  of  this  painter. 

The  preceding  constitute  but  a  lew  of 
the  fine  examples  of  this  school  of  art 
Among  the  Italian  and  Spanish  pictures 
are,  by— 
Seb.  Del   Piombo.    The  Virgin,  Child, 

St  John,  St  Joseph,  and  the  Donor, 

half-lengths  of  life  size ;  a  work  of  the 

highest  quality  of  fine  art. 
G.  Yasari.    A  pair  of  lifs-aise  figures  of 

St  Mark  and  St  John. 
Giulio  Bomano.    The  Virgin  and  Child, 

half-length. 
G.  BellinL    The  same  subject 
Giorffione.    Salome,  with  the  head  of  8t 

Jtmn. 
Titian.    A  Portimit  of  a  GenUeman. 
Paul  Veronese.    The  Baptism  of  Christ, 

and  the  Portrait  of  a  Gentieman. 
Schidone.    The  Bepose  in  Bsypt 
Annibal  Caiioci.      Christ    bearing    hii 

Cross,  and  a  Landscape,  with  Nymphs 

and  Satyrs. 
Domenichino.     Two  Pictures  of   Land- 
scapes. 
Guide.  The  Eece  Homo,  and  St  CecQia. 
Guercino.    A  grand  picture  of  the  Virgin 

and    Child,    with    attendant   Angels 

playing  on  musical  instruments. 
Spagnoletto.     A  large  Altai^Piece  of  a 

Holy  Family  with  Saints. 
Claude.    Three  excellent  Landscapes. 
Murillo.    The  Madonna  on  the  Crescent 

Among  the  many  repetitions  by  Murillo 
of  tiiJs  subject  this  is  the  very  finest  of 
all  those  in  England.  There  are  four 
other  specimens  by  this  punter,  and  nu- 
merous other  works  of  most  of  the  fismous 
masters,  including  Nicholas  and  Gaspar 
Poussin,  Gerard  Lairesse,  O.  Basaano, 
Parmegiano,  L.  Caracci.  P.  F.  Mola,  C. 
Dolce,  G.  Crespi,  Salrator  Rosa,  Morales, 
&C.  The  grand  picture  of  Diana  depar^ 
ing  for  the  Chase,  fimnerly  belonging  to 
Sir  Simon  Clarke,  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  gallery.  There  is  also  in  the  collec- 
tion an  authentic  picture  by  J.  Tan  Byck 
of  St  Jerome  in  his  Study,  and  a  Virgin 
and  Child  with  attendants^  by  Mabnse. 
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THE   SOCIETY  OF   BRITISH   ARTISTS. 

In  the  year  1 823  a  number  of  artists  formed  themselves  into  a 
society  under  the  above  designation,  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  their  works  more  advantageously  than  by  the  limited 
means  afforded  at  the  Royal  Academy.  The  society  has  three  fine 
spacious  rooms  Hghted  from  the  roof,  the  entrance  to  which  is  in 
Suffolk  Street,  near  Charing  Cross.  They  open  an  exhibition  of  their 
own  performances  in  the  month  of  April,  annually,  the  admission 
fee  to  which  is  one  shilling.  All  artists  are  permitted  to  exhibit  on 
their  walls,  without  being  members,  and  the  number  of  works  is 
commonly  about  500  or  600.  Two  years  ago  Her  Majesty  conferred 
a  charter  on  the  society,  and  then  a  school  of  instruction  was  esta- 
blished, to  which  admission  was  given  by  payment  of  a  small  sum. 
Lectures  are  also  occasionally  given  by  the  members  and  other  learned 
professors.  Many  of  its  original  members  have  seceded  and  been 
received  into  the  Royal  Academy,  as  will  probably  continue  to  bo  the 
case,  owing  to  the  high  standing  of  this  latter  body  in  the  pubHc 
opinion,  and,  from  the  crowds  that  always  fill  its  rooms,  the  better 
chance  of  effecting  sales.  In  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists  a  clerk  is  always  in  attendance  to  inform  visitors  of  the  prices 
attached  to  the  respective  pictures. 

THE   BRITISH    INSTITUTION. 

In  February,  1805,  this  institution  was  founded  by  the  most  emi- 
nent amateiu's  of  painting  among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  for  the 
express  purpoM  of  encouraging  the  Fine  Arts  in  England,  by  pro- 
moting the  sale  of  their  works.  For  this  laudable  purpose  the  society 
obtained  the  lease  of  premises  in  Pall  Mall,  which  had  been  erected 
by  Messrs.  Boydell,  the  publishers,  for  the  pictures  forming  the 
Sbakspeare  Gallery,  by  which  name  the  building  is  still  commonly 
called.  The  premises  comprise  three  handsome  rooms,  lighted  from 
above,  and  in  the  month  of  February  there  is  annually  an  exhibition 
of  between  300  and  400  pictures  painted  by  living  artists,  and  a  few 
works  of  sculpture.  Portraits  being  specially  excluded,  the  exhibi- 
tioD  becomes  very  pleasing,  and  the  sales  of  the  pictures  have,  on  an 
average,  been  successful.  One  shilling  is  charged  for  admission,  and 
5  per  cent,  is  deducted  from  the  amount  of  sales  for  the  expenses  of 
the  institution.  The  other  portion  arises  from  the  subscriptions  of 
the  members,  amongst  whom  are  persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  the 
country,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  being  the  president.  The  exhibition 
of  modern  pictures  closes  as  soon  as  that  of  the  Royal  Academy 
opens.  In  the  month  of  June  following,  the  directors  open  an  ex- 
hibition of  ancient  pictures  gathered  from  the  different  great  private 
galleries,  some  few  of  which  are  left  during  the  autumnal  months  for 
the  students  in  painting  to  make  copies  for  improvement. 
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OALLBRY   OP   PORTRAITS   IN   THR   BRITISH    MUSEUM. 


King  James  I.  On  paneL  Presented 
by  Dr.  A.  Gifford. 

King  Henry  VIIL  On  panel.  Presented 
by  Dr.  A.  Qifibrd,  in  1768. 

Oliver  Cromwell.  "  A  copy  from  Mr. 
Cromwell's  original,  grandson  to  Hen. 
Cromwell,  L*.  L«.  of  Ireland.  1725." 
This  portrait  came  with  the  Cottonian 
Library. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  by  Com.  Jansen. 
King  Edward  III. ;  on  panel.  Pre- 
sented by  Dr.  A.  Gifford. 

King  George  I. ;  from  the  old  Cottonian 
Library. 

Henrietta  Maria,  Qaeen  of  Charles  I. 
King  Henry  VI. ;  on  panel.  Presented 
by  Dr.  A.  Gifibrd. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  by  Walker.  Bequeathed, 
1784,  by  Sir  Robert  Rich,  Bart,  to 
whose  great-grand&ther,  Nathaniel 
Rich,  Esq.,  then  serving  as  a  Colonel 
of  Horse  in  the  Parliamentary  Army,  it 
was  presented  by  Cromwell  himself. 
On  panel. 

King  James  I.    Presented  by  Mr.  Cook. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  "set.  42."  On 
paneL  Presented  by  Lieut.-Gen. 
Thornton. 

King  William  III.  Presented  by  Dr.  A. 
Gifford. 

William  Duke  of  Cumberland,  by  Morier. 
Presented  by  Lieut. -Gen.  Thornton. 

James  Duke  of  Monmouth.  Presented  by 
Dr.  A.  Gifford. 

King  Richard  II.  Presented  in  1766, 
by  John  Goodman,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle 
Temple. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Zucchero.  Presented 
by  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  1760. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

King  George  II.,  wh.  I.,  by  Shackleton. 
Painted  for  the  Trustees. 

Queen  Elizabeth.  "Anno  Dfii  1567." 
On  panel.  Presented  by  Lord  Car- 
dit>ss,  1765. 

Margaret  Countess  of  Richmond.  Pre- 
sented by  Dr.  A.  Gifford. 

Kmg  Charles  II.,  by  Sir  P.  Lely.  Pre- 
sented by  Dr.  A.  Gifford. 

King  Henry  Y.  On  panel  Presented  by 
Dr.  A.  Gifford. 

King  Edward  VI.  Presented,  in  1768, 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Mackmorran. 

Caroline,  Queen  of  Gkorge  II.,  by  Jarvis. 
Presented  by  Lieut-Cfen.  Thornton. 


Dr.  Andrew  Gifford,  by  Rassel,  1774. 
Bequeathed  by  himself,  1784. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thos.  Birch,  painted  in  17S5. 
Bequeathed  by  himself. 

James,  1st  Duke  of  Chandos,  wb.  L  Pre- 
sented by  James  Farquharson,  Esq. 

Humphry  Wanly,  Librarian  to  the  Earl 
of  Oxford.  Presented  by  Herbert 
WestfiOing,  Esq. 

Claudius  James  Rich,  Esq.,  bom  1787, 
died  at  Shiras,  1821.  Resident  of 
the  English  East  India  Company  at 
Bagdad  from  1808  to  1821,  whose 
collection  of  MSS.,  Medals,  and  Anti- 
quities is  placed  in  the  British  Museum. 
Presented  by  bis  Widow. 

Joseph  Planta,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Principal 
Librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  from 
1799  to  1827,  by  T.  Philips,  RJ^., 
Presented  by  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph 
Planta,  G.C.H. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane,  as  "  President  of  the 
Royal  Society."  Half  length.  "  Steph". 
Slaughter  pinx.  1786." 

Sir  Hans  Sloane,  wh.  1.,  seated. 

Dr.  John  Ward,  of  Gresham  College. 
Presented  by  T.  HoUis,  Esq. 

Dr.  Matthew  Maty,  2nd  Principal  Libra- 
rian of  the  British  Museum,  by  Dapan. 
Bequeathed  by  himself,  1776. 

Major-General  Hardwicke,  by  W.  Haw- 
kins.  Presented  by  J.  B.  Gray,  Esq. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane,  by  Murray. 

Dr.  Francis  Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Robert  Earl  of  Oxford,  by  Sir  G.  Kneller. 
Presented,  in  1768,  by  the  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Portland. 

Sir  Robert  Cotton.  Presented,  in  1792, 
by  Paul  Methuen,  Esq.,  of  Corsham. 

Sir  John  Cotton;  from  the  Old  Cottonian 
Library. 

Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  Onslow,  Speaker  of  the 
H.  of  Commons,  wh.  1.  Presented  by 
Admiral  Onslow. 

Sir  Thomas  Cotton.  Presented  hr  his 
descendant,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Rowdier,  1826. 

Sir  Robert  Cotton,  A.D.  1629.  Prom  the 
Cottonian  Library. 

Edward  Earl  of  Oxford,  by  DahL  Pre- 
sented, in  1768,  by  his  daughter,  the 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Portland. 

Humphrey  Wanley.  Presented  by  the  Eari 
of  Leicester,  in  1795,  afterwards  Marq. 
of  Townshend  and  B.  of  Leic.  "  Hum- 
fi«dus  Wanley  Coventriensis,  1717." 
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]Ut.  0r.  TliMBM  Bncb. 

Peter  I.,  Bmparor  of  Bomis,  ''from  an 
originii],  dxmwn  by  KliDgstad,  in  the 
poOMMon  of  the  Barl  of  Hertford, 
1725;  then  Ambiuiador  at  Pet^n- 
borgb."  From  the  Old  Gottonian  Li- 
bra^. 

Pedigree  of  the  Cornelia  Familj-. 

Stantflane  Angnttut  I.,  King  of  Poland ; 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  Piewnted 
bj  the  BeT.  A.  Planta. 

A  Hnnting  Piece,  by  Gio.  Battiata 
Waeniz. 

Looia  XIV.  Preiented  by  the  Bev.  A. 
Planta. 

Lord  Chancellor  Baeon.  Pieaented  by 
Dr.  A.  Gifiord. 

An  TJnknoim  Head,  in  ndF  and  beard  ; 
OB  panel ;  *'  JSutii  som  69.  1608." 

John  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

William  Coorten,  Bsq.,  when  yonng, 
imcribed  **  GoL  Conrten  Arm." 

Andrew  Marrel.  ProMnted  by  Bobert 
Ifettleton,  Baq.,  Got.  of  the  Biutia 
Company. 

Admiral  Lord  Anton.  A  copy  from  the 
Picune  at  Wimpole.  Pretented,  in 
1814,  by  the  Barl  of  Hardwicke. 

Arehbiah<^  Uiher.  Preoented  by  Br.  A. 
Giflbrd. 

Br.  Thomas  Burnet  "  Ad  TiTom  pinzit 
Bornm  Ferdinand,  1676."  Bequeathed 
by  Matthew  Waters,  Bsq.,  1788. 

Henry  Stebbing,  D.D.  "Joseph  High- 
more,  pinz.  1757.'*  Presented  by  his 
grandson  Henry  Stebbing,  Bsq.,  1818. 

Sir  Henry  Spelman.  Presented  by  Br. 
A.  Gifford. 

An  Unknown  Head,  a  skoU  in  the  right 
hand ;  on  panel ;  "  JBtatis  sua  24.  A.° 
1569." 

Sir  William  Bugdale. 

William  Cecil,  Liord  Bnrghley.  On  panel. 
Presented  by  Br.  A.  GtffonL 

Matthew  Prior,  by  Hudson,  from  an 
original  of  Bichardson.  Presented  by 
the  Barl  of  Besborough,  1776. 

An  Unknown  Portrait  In  one  comer  is 
written  "J.  Bay."  Bequeathed  by 
Sir  William  Watson  :  said  to  have 
been  painted  by  Mrs.  Beale. 

William  Camden.    On  panel.    "Atatis 

LTm.  XDCIX." 

Sir  Isaac  Newton.    Bequeathed  by  John 
HatseU,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  H.  of  Com- 
1821. 


BeT.  John  Bay.     This  Portrait  belonged 

to  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 
John  Speed,  the  historian.   On  panel. 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  *'Anno  etatis  67, 

Julij  20,"  by  GerhMsh  Plicke*.   *'  Ger- 

lacus  fliccins  Gerroanns  faciebat"    On 

panel.    Presented,  in  1766,  by  John 

Michell,  Esq.,  M.P.  of  Bayfield  Hall, 

Norfolk. 
William  Shakspeare.    Presented   by  M. 

Maty,  M.B. 
George  Buchanan.     A  small  portrait  on 

paneL  "  JButis  76.    Afio.  1681." 
YoJuire.     Presented  by  M.  Maty,  M.B. 

1760. 
An  Unknown  Head. 
Vesalins,    on    panel,    by  Sir    Antonio 

More.     This  Portrait  belonged  to  Sir 

Hans  Sloane. 
An  Unlcnown  Portrait     Presented  by 

Br.  A.  Giflbrd. 
A  portrait  (called  Chas.  I.  when  Prince). 

Presented,  in  1769,  by  Mrs.  Elisabeth 

Gambarini. 
Anna  Maria  Schutman,  by  John  LioTens. 
Sir  Francis  Brake. 
Pope  Clement  X. 
Sir  Antonio  More.   On  panel.    Presented 

by  Br.  A.  Gifford. 
Cosmo  de  Medici  and  bis  Secretary  BartoL 

Concini.   A  copy  from  Titian.   Brought 

from  the  Old  Cottonian  Library. 
Martin  Luther,  a  small  wh.  1.  on  panel. 

"  B.  Martinus  Luter,  1646,  18  Febr. 

Jltatis  63  iaer." 
Queen    Mary  I.   of   England.     "  Maria 

Princeps,  Aflo  Bom.  1581."    "I.  B." 

initials  of  the  painter.     Presented  by 

Sir  Thomas  Mantel 
George,  tenth  and  last  Earl  Mariscbal  of 

Scotland.  On  copper;  painted  at  Rome, 

1762,  by  Placido  Costanai.    Presented 

by  Lord  Glenberrie. 
Jean  Bousseao,  employed  in  the  Paintings 

of   Montague   House.     Presented  by 

Mrs.  Wollfryes,  1767. 
Capt  William  Bampier,  by  Murray.     It 

belonged  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 
Cardinal  SToraa  Palaricini,  1663.     Pre- 
sented by  Smart  Lethieullier,  Bsq. 
Ulysses  Aldrovandns,  by  Giorgioni.    It 

belonged  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 
An  unknown  Portrait  of  a  (Gentleman  in 

a  ruff  and  long  beard  :  *'  JEtatis  suss 

66,  An.  Bom.  1590."    On  panel 
Isabella,  Infanta  of  Spain. 


•  Geilach  or  Gerbertus  riicciusw   See  Walp^  Aneed.  of  Paint.,  4lo.  edit.,  p.  4. 
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St  ETtemond.  Presented  by  M.  Hatj, 
M.D. 

Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens. 

Ijandscape  by  Wilson. 

John  Gutenberg,  the  inventor  of  the  art 
of  printing  with  moveable  types.  Pre- 
sented by  Paul  Yaillant,  Bsq. 

Henry  Frederick,  Prince  of  Orange.  Pre- 
sented, in  1782,  by  Lord  Fred.  Gamp- 
bell. 

John  Locke.  Presented  by  Matthew 
Maty,  M.D. 

GoTemor  Herbert,  by  Devis.  Presented 
by  Admiral  Page. 

James  Parsons,  M.D.  "iEtat.  60  anno 
quo  Benj.  Wilson  pinxit,  1762,"  Be- 
queathed by  Dr.  Knight,  1772. 

John  Wallis,  D.D.,  the  Mathematician. 

Mary  Davis,  an  inhabitant  of  Great 
Saughall  in  Cheshire,  Uken  1668, 
'*  aetatis  74.*'  At  the  age  of  28  an  ex- 
crescence grew  upon  her  head,  like  a 
wen.  which  continued  80  years,  and 
then  grew  into  two  horns,  one  of  which 
the  profile  represents. 

Sir  John  Doderidge.  Presented  by  Dr. 
A.  Giiford. 

Dr.  Gowin  Knight,  1st  principal  Libra- 
rian of  the  British  Museum,  by  Benj^ 
Wilson.  Bequeathed  by  Dr.  Knight, 
1772. 

Frank  of  Borsalia,  Earl  of  Ostervant, 
who  died  in  1470. 

Algernon  Sidney. 

PICTURES   IN    THE   RESIDENCE    OF   THE   DUKE   OF  BUCCLEUCH, 
MONTAGU    HOUSE,   WHITEHALL. 

Several  fine  pictures  by  Vandyck: — Very  fine  full-length  portrait, 
front  face,  buff  boots,  &c.,  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  armour ;  full- 
length  portrait  of  Lord  Holland,  slashed  sleeves,  hair  short  on  fore- 
head ;  full-length  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Kichmond  in  complete 
black,  yellow  hair  over  shoulders,  brownish  background.  Thirty- 
five  sketches  by  Vandyck,  made  for  the  much-esteemed  series  of 
portraits  etched  by  Vandyck  and  others,  and  published  by  Martin 
Van  Enden ;  formerly  belonging  to  Sir  Peter  LeJy ;  purchased  at  the 
sale  of  his  effects  by  Ralph  Duke  of  Montagu.  Canaletti's  finest 
picture  of  a  View  of  Whitehall,  showing  Holbein's  gateway,  Inigo 
Jones's  banqueting  house,  and  the  steeple  of  St.  Martin's,  with  the 
scaffolding  about  it.  A  remarkable  series  of  English  miniatures  from 
the  time  of  Isaac  Oliver  to  the  time  of  Zanetti. 

CHELSEA   HOSPITAL. 

The  chapel  has  a  semicircular  end  where  the  communion  table 
stands.     In  the  domed  ceiling  above,  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour, 


Alexander  Pope.    Presented  by  Francia 

Annesley,  Bsq. 
Unknown,  t  Cha.  II. 
Philip  Dormer,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  by 

Ramsay,   1765.      Presented    by    Sir 

Thomas  Eobinson,  Bart,  in  1777. 
Richard  Baxter.     Presented  by  Br.  A. 

aifford,1760. 
Sir   Henry  Yane,  Jon.     Presented   by 

Thomas  HoUis,  Bsq. 
Lodowick  Muggleton,  "  Aged  66, 1674." 
Thomas  Britton,  the  musical  small-coal- 
man, "iEtat  61,  1703."    By  Wool- 

aston. 
Mr.  George  Vertue,  the  Bngrayer,  **  -fit. 

L.  1733."    Presented  by  his  Widow, 

1776. 
Robert  Cecil,  1st  Earl  of  Salisbury.     On 

panel.     Presented  by  Dr.  A.  Gifibrd. 

At  the  north  end  of  this  gallery,  by 
the  sides  of  the  door,  are  two  painttngs, 
one  of  the  Cromlech  at  Plas  Newydd, 
Anglesea;  the  other  of  Stoneboige. 
Presented  by  Richard  Tongue,  Bsq., 
1837. 

The  following  portraits  also  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Print  Room:  Qeo&ej 
Chaucer,  1400,  a  small  wh.  L  on  panel ; 
a  Limning  of  Frederick  III.  of  Saxony, 
by  Lucas  Cranach  ;  the  Portraits  of  Ho- 
Here,  Comeille,  and  an  unknown  head  by 
Dobson,  all  on  panel ;  and  the  Portrait  of 
a  Pope  or  Cardinal. 
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painted  by  Sebastian  Ricci,  fills  the  entire  concavity.  The  composition 
includes  a  great  number  of  figures  of  soldiers  and  saints  in  the  lower 
part,  the  upper  being  crowded  with  angels  and  cherubims.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  whole  is  very  masterly.  Beneath  the  windows,  on  the  sides, 
are  suspended  a  variety  of  flags,  taken  in  various  battles,  including  thir- 
teen eagles  of  the  Imperial  French  Army,  and  some  Indian  colours  of 
Tippoo  Saib,  with  the  brooms  on  the  spear  to  indicate  that  he  would 
sweep  the  Europeans  from  the  territory  of  India. 

The  dining-hall  on  the  opposite  side  has  the  end  completely  filled 
by  a  large  picture,  painted  by  Verris,  representing  Charles  II.  on 
horseback,  with  a  variety  of  allegorical  figures,  one  of  which  is  pointed 
out  as  a  personation  of  Nell  Gwynne.  The  viralls  here  are  also 
adorned  wdth  a  number  of  flags,  trophies  of  the  success  of  the  British 
army.  Among  them  are  three  from  the  land  of  the  stripes  and  stars, 
the  singular  standards  taken  in  the  war  with  China,  and  also  from  the 
Sikhs.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  are  some  English  colours,  bearing,  in 
tbeir  itigged  condition,  proofs  of  deadly  conflict,  and  some  flagstaffs 
taken  at  Blenheim  by  the  great  Marlborough. 

A  large  picture  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  painted  by  G.  Jones, 
R.A.,  is  hung  in  the  secretary's  office. 


THE   DUKE   OP   DEVONSHIRE,   DEVONSHIRE   HOUSE,   PICCADILLY. 

In  a  very  splendid  and  capacious  suite  of  reception  rooms,  which 
have  recently  received  renovation  by  the  decorator's  art,  there  are 
many  pictures  of  consequence  hung  upon  the  walls.  Among  them, 
by- 


Sir  J.  Reynolds.  Lord  Richard  CavendiBh. 

The  late  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  very  line. 

N.  Berghem.  Evening  Landscape,  and 
GatUe.  A  Sea  Fort,  with  elegant  figures 
on  horseback. 

William  Yandevelde.  An  admirable  Sea- 
shore, calm. 

RembrandL    A  Jew  Rabbi  seated. 

Prank  Hals.    Portrait  of  a  Man. 

Lucaa  van  Leyden.  The  Dentist,  en- 
graved by  himself. 

Lucas  van  0den.     A  Woody  Landscape. 

Yandyck.  The  Countess  of  Carlisle,  in 
an  arm-chair.  Portraits  of  Himself  and 
of  Rubens,  a  pair  of  oval  pictures,  in 
grisaille,  made  for  the  engraving  by 
Pontius;  also  two  Portraits  of  Persons 
unknown. 

Hoses  in  the  Bulrushes. 

Jacob  Jordaens.     A  pair  of  whole-lengths 
of  Prince  Frederick  Henry  of  Orange, 
and  the  Princess. 
By  other  masters  of  the  Flemish  school 

are  examples  by  Rottenhammer,  Brauwer, 

Poelemberg,    Steenwyck,    D.     Mytens, 


Orisonte,    J.  B.  Weenix,    Van  Gbyen, 

Momper,  R.  Savary,  and  Yander  Meulen. 
In  the  Italian  school  the  most  import- 
ant are — 

Luca  PennL  Neptune  and  Amphitrite 
embracing. 

Antonella  da  Messina.  Head  of  the 
Saviour. 

Carlo  Dolce.  A  similar  Head,  unumally 
fine. 

Pietro  da  Cortona.  A  Mountainous  Land- 
scape. 

Sasso  Ferrate.   The  Head  of  the  Madonna. 

Salvator  Rosa.  Jacob's  Dream  in  a 
Landscape. 

Warriors  reposing,  and  five  other  speci- 
mens. 

Giorgione.    Head  of  a  Nobleman. 

Titian.  Whole-length  Portrait  of  Philip 
II.  King  of  Spain.  Portrait  of  a 
Toung  Gentleman.  A  Grand  Classical 
Landscape,  with  figures  of  St.  John 
preaching  to  the  multitude. 

Albano.  Harvest  Scene,  with  mytholo- 
gical figures. 
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M.  Preti.     An  Old  Han  playing  the  Lnte. 
M.  A.  da  Caravaggio.     A  Musical  Party. 
Guercino.     Siuanna  and  the  Eldera. 
Ghiido.     Perseus  and   Andromeda,  life- 

sise  figures. 
Baroccio.     The  Holy  Family. 
Ludovico  CaraccL     The  Crucifixion. 
Domenichino.     Susanna  and  the  Elders. 
A  Female  Figure  soaring  on  clouds. 
Parmegiano.     St  Mary  Mngdalen  in  the 

Desert     The  Virgin  Fainting  at  the 

Tomb  of  Christ 
Gt.  Bassano.     Moses  before  the  Burning 

Bush.     Apparition  of  the  Virgin  to  a 

Shepherd. 
Boltraffio.     Portrait  of  a  Toung  Lady. 
S.  del  Piombo.     Christ  and  the  Woman 

of  Samaria. 
A.  Schiavone.     St  Jerome  in  the  Desert. 
Alessandro  Veronese.     Cupid  watching 

Psyche. 
Tintoretto.  Portraitofa  Gentleman  seated. 

Portrait  of  Nicholas  Capello.     Portrait 

of  a  Gentleman. 
Paul  Veronese.  The  Wise  Men's  Offering. 


There  are  also  some  good  pictures  by 
the  lesser  Italian  painters,  as  Biscaino, 
Luca  Giordano,  C.  Maratti,  F.  Mola,  P. 
Lauri,  Carlo  Cignani,  Bomamelli,  S.  Riod, 
and  others. 

The  French  and  German  schooli  com- 
prise excellent  works,  as — 
N.  Poussin.     The   Classical  Landscape, 
with   the   Three  Shepherds,  and  the 
Tomb  inscribed  "  Et  in  arcadia  ego." 
The  Holy  Family  with  Angela.   A  Pair 
of  Boman  Landscapes.     Angela  wor- 
shipping Jehovah. 
Lesueur.      The  Queen  of  Sheba  before 

Solomon. 
Bourguignon.     Five  Pictures  of  Cattle 

Subjects. 
Gaspar  Ponssin.    Mountainous  Scenery 
near  the   Sea.      Four  small  circular 
Landscapes. 

There  are  besides  a  few  picturea  by 
Laucret,  Watteau,  some  portraits  by  Hol- 
bein, and  of  his  period,  and  a  clever 
picture  by  A.  Blsheimer  of  the  Flight 
into  Egypt 


At  his  Grace's  yilla,  near  Chiswick,  about  five  miles  from  London, 
there  are  also  many  very  excellent  pictures  of  the  Italian  and  Dutch 
schools  dispersed  through  the  various  rooms,  and  a  very  interesting 
small  altar-piece,  attributed  to  John  Van  Eyck,  representing,  accord- 
ing to  Horace  Walpole,  the  family  of  Lord  Clifford. 

MB.  O.  TOMLINE,  M.P.,   CARLTON   HOUSB   TERRACE, 

Is  the  possessor  of  a  few  pictures  of  high  importance.  Among  them 
is  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  or  Christ  healing  the  Paralytic,  considered  to 
be  the  finest  picture  from  the  hand  of  Murillo,  for  elevation  of  cha- 
racter and  other  great  qualities  of  art.  It  was  obtained  from  the 
Hospital  of  La  Caridad,  at  Seville,  by  Marshal  Soult,  of  whom  Mr. 
Tomline  purchased  it  at  a  cost  of  7500^.,  being  the  largest  sum  ever 
given  for  any  picture  in  England.  The  picture  of  Christ  and  the 
Woman  of  Samaria  by  Annibal  Caracci,  one  of  three  famous  Giusti- 
niani  Caraccis,  is  also  here,  as  well  as  the  identical  portrait  of  Charles 
v.,  painted  from  life  by  Titian,  who  went  to  Bologna  for  the  purpose. 
It  came  from  the  Zambeccari  Palace  in  that  city. 

DULWICH   COLLEGE. 

The  village  where  this  institution  was  founded  is  about  ^ve  miles 
distant  from  London,  in  a  southerly  direction  beyond  Camberwell, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  rural  and  tranquil  spots  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis.  The  college  itself  was  established  by  a  comedian  named 
Aileyn,  about  three  centuries  ago,  and  by  his  will  the  preference  in 
electing  the  inmates  is  given  to  those  bearing  the  same  name. 

In  the  year  181 1  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  a  Royal  Academician^ 
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althoDgh  an  indifferent  painter,  bequeathed  his  pictures  to  the  Master, 
Wardens,  and  Fellows  of  Dulwich  College,  in  trust  for  the  public  use, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  bequest  was  ac- 
companied by  a  condition  that  a  mausoleum  should  be  contained  in 
the  gallery,  where  his  own  remains  and  those  of  two  friends.  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  Desenfans,  should  be  placed.  A  separate  building 
attached  to  the  rooms  where  the  pictures  hang  has,  therefore,  been 
erected  for  the  purpose. 

The  gallery  is  open  to  the  public  every  day  throughout  the  year, 
excepting  Friday  and  Sunday.  The  admission  is  entirely  by  tickets, 
which  are  to  be  had  gratis  of  Messrs.  Graves  &  Co.,  6,  Pall  Mall ; 
Moon,  20,  Threadneedle  Street;  P.  &  D.  Colnaghi,  Pall  Mall  East; 
Leggatt&  Co.,  Comhill ;  and  some  other  printseflers.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  provided  with  a  ticket  from  one  of  the  above  esta- 
blishments, as  no  admission  is  permitted  without,  and  no  tickets  are  to 
be  obtained  in  Dulwich.  A  catalogue  is  sold  in  the  gallery,  price  6rf., 
containing  the  titles  of  the  pictures,  and  the  names  of  the  reputed 
masters,  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  should  be  such  an  im- 
perfect guide  to  the  amateur  and  student,  for  its  inaccuracies  are 
numerous. 

The  pictures  of  the  Bourgeois  collection  are  354  in  number.  Six 
pictures  of  family  portraits,  by  Gainsborough  and  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, have  subseqently  been  presented,  as  well  as  a  large  picture,  by 
C.  Procacini,  of  the  Creation  of  Eve.  Most  of  the  great  painters  of 
the  ancient  schools  have  their  names  placed  in  the  catalogue ;  but 
probably  there  exists  no  similar  official  document  so  full  of  errors  of 
description,  the  most  worthless  performances  being  intermingled  with 
really  fine  works,  and  many  pictures  also  falsely  attributed.  By  the 
donor  of  the  collection.  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  there  are  14  pictures; 
by  N.  Berghem,  5;  by  Agostino  Caracci,  5;  by  Annibal  Caracci,  2; 
by  Ludovico  Caracci,  3 ;  by  Claude,  7 ;  by  Cuyp,  1 8 ;  Carlo  Dolce, 
3;  Gerard  Dow,  3;  Guercino,  3;  Guide,  6;  Hobbima,  3;  C.  Du 
Jardin,  5;  P.  Mola,  4;  Murillo,  12;  A.  Ostade,  4;  Paul  Potter,  5; 
N.  Poussin,  17;  G.  Poussin,  4;  Rembrandt,  5;  S.  Rosa,  5;  Rubens, 
18;  J.  Ruysdael,  4;  D.  Teniers,  18;  W.  Vandevelde,  4;  Vandyck, 
13;  Van  Huysum,  4;  Velasquez,  4;  P.  Veronese,  5;  P.  Wouver- 
mans,  11;  Wynants,  3;  and  Zuccarelli,  6.  Among  this  mass  of  au- 
thentic and  non-authentic  works,  besides  those  attributed  to  other 
painters,  there  are  many  very  important  performances.  The  nu- 
merous Cuyps  are  of  varied  excellence;  three  or  four  of  them  are  of 
supreme  beauty.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  18  specimens  by 
David  Teniers.  Cattle  at  a  Fountain  by  Berghem,  No.  209,  is  a 
brilliant  picture,  which  has  been  frequently  engraved.  The  Jacob's 
Dream,  by  Rembrandt,  No.  179,  is  a  singularly' poetical  conception. 
The  pictures  by  Rubens  and  Vandyck  comprise  some  good  portraits. 
The  greatest  ornaments  of  the  gallery  are  unquestionably  the  IMnrillos, 
which  are  of  his  very  best  quality;  among  them,  the  Virgin  surrounded 
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by  heavenly  splendour,  enthroned  in  the  air  with  angels,  No.  347  ; 
the  Flower  Girl,  No.  48  ;  and  the  pair  of  Spanish  Peasant  Cbildren, 
Nos.  283  and  286 ;  may  be  cited.  Several  of  the  pictures  by  Nicho- 
las Poussin  are  also  very  fine;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  many 
exalnples  by  Philip  Wouvermans.  The  English  school  may  boast  of 
three  fine  portrait  subjects  by  Gainsborough;  but  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
is  ill  represented  by  a  picture.  No.  143,  called  a  Mother  ana  Sick 
Child,  and  by  No.  340,  of  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse,  which 
is  no  more  than  a  copy  made  by  Sir  F.  Bourgeois,  after  the  original 
picture  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery;  and,  to  complete  the  inaccuracies  of 
the  catalogue.  Sir  J.  Reynolds's  name  is  omitted  among  the  artists 
whose  numbers  of  the  pictures  are  added  thereto.  However,  the 
visitor  will  be  amply  recompensed  by  the  view  of  an  excellent  gather- 
ing of  fine  pictures,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  many  unworthy 
specimens. 

THE   COLLECTION   OF   PICTURES   BELONOINO    TO   THE   EARL   OP 
ELLESMERE,   CLEVELAND   SQUARE,   ST.    JAMES's. 


^Ipi^m^^ 


mBSIOBNCB  OF  LORD  SLLB8MBRB. 


This  famous  gallery  was  formed  principally  from  the  collection  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Orleans,  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Bridgewater,  who  availed  himself  largely  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Bridgewater  Gallery; 
and  having  passed,  at  the  decease  of  that  nobleman,  to  his  ne- 
phew, the  Marquess  of  Stafford,  it  is  also  frequently  called  the  Staf- 
ford Gallery.  The  present  possessor,  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  the 
second  son  of  the  late  Marquess  of  Stafford,  has  made  several  import- 
ant additions ;  and  it  now  ranks  the  first,  in  importance  and  number, 
of  all  the  private  collections  in  England.  Its  consequence  may  be 
judged  of  by  saying  that  many  of  the  pictures  are  of  the  very  highest 
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class,  and  rank  among  the  great  landmarks  of  pictorial  art.  Among 
them  are  4  by  Raffaelle,  5  by  Titian,  7  by  Annibal  Caracci^  5  by 
Ludovico  Caracci,  5  Domenichinos,  4  Claudes,  8  Nicolo  Poussins, 
5  Beigbems,  6  Cuyps,  6  by  A.  Ostade,  4  by  Rembrandt,  8  of  D. 
Teniers,  7  of  W.  Vandevelde,  &c.  A  sumptuous  gallery  has  been 
erected  to  contain  them,  in  Cleveland  Row,  on  the  site  of  Bridge- 
water  House,  to  which,  it  is  believed,  the  public  will  be  admitted, 
under  restrictions,  and  is  expected  to  be  opened  in  the  year  1851 : 
for  the  present,  they  have  not  been  arranged.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  them  as  they  now  stand  in  the  apartments  in  Belgrave  Square. 

Tintoretto.  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman;  from 
the  Orleans  Gallery. 

Boorgognone.     An  Italian  Landflcape. 

N.  Poustin.  Seven  fiimoua  Pictures  of 
the  Seven  Sacraments;  from  the  Or< 
leant  Gallery.  Moses  Striking  the 
Bock;  from  the  same. 

F.  Mille.    An  Italian  Landscape. 

leandro  Bassano.  The  Last  Judgment; 
from  the  Orleans  Gallery. 

Titian.  The  ''Yenns  k  la  Coqnille;" 
formerly  belonged  to  Queen  Christina 
of  Sweden,  afterwards  in  the  Orleans 
Gallery. 

Paris  Bordone.  Holy  Family;  from  the 
same. 

Alessandro  Veronese.  Joseph  and  Poti- 
phar's  Wife;  from  the  same. 

Palma  Yeochio.  Holy  Family  in  a  Land- 
scape. 

Spagnoletto.  Christ  Disputing  with  the 
lectors  in  the  Temple;  from  the  Or- 
leans Gallery. 

Titian.  Portrait  of  Pope  Clement  YIL; 
from  the  same. 

Valentin.  A  Musical  Party  of  Five  Fi- 
giires. 

Domenichino.  The  Yision  of  St  Francis; 
from  the  OrVeans  Gallery. 

N.  Berghem.  Landscape  and  Cattle; 
from  the  Calonne  collection. 

Dobson.   Portrait  of  Cleveland,  the  Poet 

Bembrandt  Portrait  of  Hioiself;  from 
the  Holdemess  collection. 

Tintoretto.  Portrait  of  a  Venetian  Qen- 
tleman ;  from  the  Orleans  (iallery . 

D.  Calvert    The  Entombment. 

Domenichino.    Head  of  St  Agnes. 

Annibal  Caned  St  John  in  the  Wilder- 
ness; from  the  Orleans  collection. 

Titian.  The  Four  Ages;  formerly  be- 
longed to  Queen  Christina,  and  after- 
waMi  in  the  Orleans  Gallery. 


Palma  Vecchio.  Portrait  of  a  Doge; 
from  the  same. 

Paul  De  la  Boche.  Kmg  Charles  First 
Prisoner. 

Annibal  Caracci.      St  John 
from  the  Orleans  collection. 

Ludovico  Caracci.  The  Yision  of  St 
Catherine;  from  the  same. 

Domenichino.  Christ  Bearing  bis  Cross ; 
from  the  same. 

Ludovico  Caracci.  The  Madonna  and 
Christ,  with  St  John  and  Mary  Mag- 
dalen; copied  from  the  Picture,  by 
Coreggio,  at  Parma. 

Titian.  Diana  and  Calisto;  a  large 
and  wonderfully  fine  work,  painted,  ac- 
cording to  Yaaari,  for  Philip  II.  of 
Spain ;  from  the  Orleans  collection. 

Tintoretto.  The  Entombment ;  from  the 
same. 

Andrea  Sabbatini  di  Salerno.  St  Cathe- 
rine.    The  Companion,  St  Bosalie. 

D.  Teniers.     The  Village  Wedding. 

Annibal  Caracci.  St  Francis  Adoring  the 
Infant  Jesus;  from  the  Orleans  Gallery. 

P.  P.  Bubens.  Mercury  Carrying  Hebe 
to  Olympus;  from  the  Gbldermeester 
Cabinet 

Yandyck.  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman 
with  a  Lace  Collar. 

N.  fierghem.  Italian  Landscape,  with 
figures;  from  the  collection  of  Mons. 
de  Calonne. 

Hobbima.  Landscape,  Cottages  among 
Trees. 

W.  Vandevelde.  Sea  View  off  the  Dutch 
Coast 

Terburg.    **  L'Instruction  Matemelle." 

S.  Bosa.  Coast  Scene,  "  Les  Augures;" 
from  the  collection  ol  the  Due  de 
Praslin. 

W.  Vandevelde.  The  celebrated  large 
Sea  Piece. 
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Hobbima.  Landsttpe,  with  Fignret  by 
Wouvermans.    The  Water  Mill. 

J.  Buytdael.     The  Charcoal  Burners. 

Q.  Metzu.  Caralier  Refreshing  at  the 
Door  of  a  Mansion. 

Vander  Heyden.  Town  Scene  in  Hol- 
landy  Figures  by  Adrian  Vandevelde. 

Velasquez.     Portrait  of  Himself. 

Vandyck.     The  Virgin  and  Child. 

Bembrandt     Portrait  of  a  Dutch  Lady. 

Elisabeth  Sirani.     The  Magdalen. 

8.  Eoninck.     The  Student. 

J.  and  A.  Both.  Rocky  Landscape,  with 
Figures. 

Paul  Potter.  Oxen  in  a  Meadow;  dated 
1660. 

Cornelius  Bega.  Interior;  from  the  Ca- 
binet of  Greffier  Fagel. 

W.  Vandevelde.     A  Fresh  Breeze. 

J.  Van  Uuysum.     Flowers  in  a  Vase. 

Rembrandt     Study  of  a  Man's  Head. 

A.  Ostade.  An  Interior,  Peasants  Drink- 
ing and  Smoking;  from  the  Gelder- 
meester  Cabinet 

Van  der  Capella.  View  on  a  River  in 
Holland. 

J.  Wynants.  Landscape  with  Figures 
by  A.  Vandevelde. 

Rembrandt  The  Prophetess  Hannah, 
with  her  Son  in  the  Temple ;  from  the 
Julienne  Cabinet. 

W.  Vandevelde.    A  Naval  Engagement 

A.  Cuyp.  The  Landing  of  Prince  Maurice 
at  Dort;  from  the  collection  of  Van 
Slingelandt  Of  this  wondrous  picture. 
Dr.  Waagen  says,  "  This  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  Cuyp's  works,  and  of 
the  Dutch  school  the  Anest  in  the  col- 
lection. It  looks  as  if  the  painter  had 
dipped  his  pencil  in  light,  to  express 
the  play  of  the  sun-beams  which  have 
dispersed  the  morning  mist  upon  the 
water  and  the  ship." 

J.  Wynants.  Landscape,  with  Figures 
by  A.  Vandevelde. 

W.  Vandevelde.  Entrance  to  the  Brill,  a 
Light  Breeze. 

N.  Maas.     A  Girl  Threading  her  Needle. 

G.  Dow.     A  Portrait  of  Himself. 

G.  Metzu.  A  Woman  Selling  Pish  at  a 
Stall;  from  the  Geldermeester  col- 
lection. 

A.  Vandevelde.   Cattle  in  a  Landscape. 

J.  Wyck.  The  Effects  of  War;  Soldiers 
Pillaging. 

G.  Coques.  Portrait  of  Elizabeth,  Prin- 
cess Palatine. 


Van  ToL    An  Old  Womaii  at  a  Window 

with  a  Dog. 
C.   Poelemberg.     Landscape,    Buildings 

and  Figures. 

C.  Netscher.  The  Duchess  of  Mazarine 
and  M.  St  Bvremont,  as  Vertamnas 
and  Pomona. 

A.  Pynacker.  Landscape,  Mountainous 
Scenery. 

D.  Teniers.  An  Interior;  Peasants  Play- 
ing at  Cards. 

P.  Lauri  and  Maria  di  Fiori.  Three 
Cupids  Sporting. 

Mignard.  The  Viigin,  Infiut  Christ, 
and  St  John. 

Eglon  Van  der  Neer.  The  Juvenile 
Drummer. 

Annibal  Caraod.  St  Gregory  atteaded 
by  Angels.  In  the  Anecdotal  of 
Painting  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  he  mjn, 
"The  famous  picture  of  the  Saint 
Gregorio,  from  the  church  of  that  name 
in  Rome,  is  one  of  the  most  capital 
works  of  the  high  school  of  painting. 
In  this  magnificent  picture  is  seen 
how  near  Annibal  has  approached  the 
finest  works  of  Corregio.  In  point  of 
drawing  and  sentiment  he  has  rivalled 
the  most  renowned  pictures  of  Baf- 
&elle." 

Ludovico  Caraoci.  The  Marriage  of  St 
Catherine. 

A.  Tiariui.     The  Holy  Family. 

Gbnsales  Coques.  Portrait  of  David 
Teniers. 

G.  Dow.  Portrait  of  Himself  holding  a 
Violin.  According  to  Dr,  Waagen,  this 
little  picture  is  only  equalled  by  the 
celebrated  "Evening  School **  at  Am- 
sterdam. 

F.  Miens.     A  Lady  at  her  Toilet 

Corregio.  "  La  Vierge  au  Panier;"  ftom 
the  Orleans  Ghillery. 

Rotten  hammer.     The  Nativity. 

Ary  de  Voys.  Portrait  of  a  Student 
with  a  Book. 

Ludovico  Caracci.  Descent  frvm  the  Cross ; 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke 
of  Modena,  and  the  Orleans  Gallery. 

C.  Cignani.  "Noli  me  tangere;"  from 
the  Orleans  Gallery. 

P.  du  Cortona.  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds. 

A.  Ostade.  A  Dutch  Peasant;  from  the 
Due  de  Chabot*s  Cabinet 

Isaac  Ostade.     ViUage  Scene,  Pe 
Regaling. 
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Jan  Steen.  Tbe  Schoolmaster.  A  fint- 
nte  work  of  the  Painter;  from  the 
Karqneaa  Camden's  collection. 

fiourgognone.     A  Conflict  of  Cavahry. 

Isaac  Oatade.  TntTellers  Halting  at  a 
Country  Inn. 

D.  Teniera.     A  Village  Kermesse. 

6.  Coques.  Portrait  of  Fiederie,  King  of 
Bohemia. 

W.  Mieris.  A  Musician  Seated,  taking 
Sefieahment. 

C.  Poelemberg.  Landscape,  with  Nymphs 
Bathing. 

G.  Van  Harp.     A  Masieal  Party. 

S.  del  Piombo.  The  Entombment;  from 
the  Orleans  Qallery. 

Oorregio.  Head  of  Christ  Crowned  with 
Thorns. 

Baldaz«ar  Peruszi.  The  Adoration  of 
the  Magi;  from  the  Orleans  Gkdlery. 

P.  WouTermans.  A  Large  Battle  Piece ; 
from  the  collection  of  Cardinal  Pesch. 

Gnido.  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 
A  magnificent  altar-piece;  from  the 
Cathedral  of  Seville. 

Lanfranco.     The  Vision  of  St  Francis. 

G.  B.  Mola.  St  John  Baptising  the 
Saviour. 

Baffitelle.  "  La  Madonna  del  Passegio." 
A  renowned  work.  It  has  been  suc- 
cessively possessed  by  the  Duke  of 
Urbino,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  Bodolph 
II.,  Bmperor  of  Grermany,  Ghistavus 
Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden,  the  Duke  of 
Braociano,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

Domenichino.  Grand  Landscape,  with 
Fishermen;  from  the  Orleans  Ghillery. 

Schidone.  The  Virgin  Instructing  the 
Infimt  Saviour  to  read;  from  the 
Orleans  GhiUery. 

Guide.     The  Virgin  with  a  Sampler. 

Ra&elle.  "  La  Vioge  au  Palmier."  A 
renowned  Picture,  which  has  been  fre- 
quently engraved;  after  passing  into 
many  celebrated  collections,  it  came 
into  the  Orleans  Gallery. 

L.  da  Vinci.  Female  Head;  firom  the 
Orleans  Gallery. 

Guido.  The  In&nt  Christ  Sleeping  on  a 
Cross;  from  the  same. 

Parmegiano.  The  Virgin,  Infant  Christ, 
and  St  John. 

BaffiwUe.  The  Virgin  and  Infant  Saviour. 
This  is  also  a  celebrated  picture  by  the 
divine  master,  and  has  always  been 
designated  by  the  title  of  '*  La  plus 


belle  des  Vierges;"  from  the  Orleans 

Gallery. 
Sir  P.  Lely.    Portrait  of  a  Toung  Lady. 
Bourgognone.     Battle  Piece. 
Dobson.     Portrait  of  King  Charles  I. 
L.  Backhuycen.     A  Breeze,  View  off  the 

Dutch  Coast 
J.  Buysdael.     View  in  Holland,  a  Wind- 
mill, &C. 
D.  Tenien.     The  Alchymist;  from  the 

Orleans  Gallery. 
Palma  Veochio.  The  *'  Beposo;*'  from  the 

same. 
Claude.    Landscape,  Bvening,  with  Moms 

and  the  Burning  Bush. 
Titian.     Diana  and  Actsson.     One  of  the 

most  glorious   works  of  the  painter; 

from  the  Orleans  Gkdlery. 
Schiavone.  The  Marriage  of  St  Catherine. 
Claude.  View  on  the  Sea  Shore,  Morning. 

F.  Mieris.     An  Interior,  with  a  Woman 
Scouring  a  Pan. 

G.  Pousein.     Landscape,  a  Valley  sur- 
rounded by  Hills. 

J.  Buytdael.     Landscape,  with  a  Peasant 

and  Sheep. 
P.  Slingelandt     Interior  of  a  Kitchen, 

with  Figures. 
G.  Poussin.     Landscape,  with  a  Buin. 
J.  Buysdael.     Hilly  Laoidscape,  with  a 

Biver. 
J.  Wynants.     Landscape,  with   Figures 

Fishing. 
C.  Du  Jardin.     Mountainous  Landscape 

and  Figures. 
Jan  Steen.     The  Fishmonger. 
Claude.  Landscape,  with  Cattle,  Morning. 
Bembrandt     Portrait  of  a  Burgomaster; 

{rom  the  Geldermeester  Cabinet 
Claude.     Landscape,  with  the   ApuMan 

Shepherd. 
N.  Berghem.    Landscape,  Bocky  Scene, 

with.  Figures. 
C.  Netscher.    An  Interior,  with  Figures 

in  Conversation. 
J.  Buysdael.     View  near  Haerlem. 
W.  Vandevelde.   The  Great  Naval  Battle 

between  the  English  and  French  Fleets 

in  1606. 
Sasso  Ferrate.    The  Head  of  the  Virgin. 
Sir  Peter  Lely.     Portrait  of  the  Countess 

of  Middlesex. 
Sir  Joshua  Bejmolds.    Portrait  of  Lord 

and  Lady  Clive. 
Annibal  Caraoci.     Christ  on  the  Cross; 

from  the  Orleans  Gallery. 
Q.  Poussin.     The  Environs  of  Tivoli. 
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BafihAlle.    "  La  Yierge  vt  Diaddme,"  a 

celebrated  composition,  of  which  there 

is  a  replica  in  the  Louvre. 
B.  Rosa.     Large  upright  MountainouB 

Landscape. 
Mireveldt.    Portnit  of  a  Ghnileman. 
A.  Guyp.    Landscape;  from  the  Galonne 

collection. 

A.  Ostade.     A  Lawyer  in  his  Study. 
Bottenhammer.     Children  Standing  in  a 

Circle. 

B.  Wilson.  Grand  Landscape,  with  the 
Story  of  Niobe. 

A.  Guyp.  Ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Eo- 
ningSTelt. 

G.  Dow.  Woman  at  a  Window  Selling 
Herrings. 

A.  Ostade.  An  Interior,  with  Three 
Workmen. 

G.  Dusart.  An  Interior,  with  Peasants 
Ghunbling. 

Van  Tol.     An  Old  Woman  Beading. 
N.  Berghem.     Landscape  and  Figures, 
Evening  Scene. 

Velasquez.  Whole-length  Portrait  of 
the  Son  of  the  Due  d*01ivares ;  from 
the  Altamira  Gallery,  Madrid. 

G.  Metzu.     A  Lady  in  a  Scarlet  Tunic. 

Yan  Tol.     The  Tired  Musician  Beposing. 

D.  Teniers.    Peasants  Playing  at  Skittles. 

Grimoux.  Copy  from  the  Gh)od  Shep- 
herd, by  MuriUo. 

A.  Ostade.    Boors  Playing  at  Nine  Pins. 

A.  Brauwer.     Boors  Singing. 

W.  Yandevelde.  Calm,  Early  Morn- 
ing; from  the  collection  of  the  Prince 
de  Conti. 

D.  Teniers.  An  Interior,  Peasants 
Smoking  and  Drinking. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds.  Whole-length  Portrait 
of  a  Lady. 

A.  Ostade.  The  Lawyer  and  Client; 
from  the  Cabinet  of  Greffiers  FageL 

Yan  Tol.     An  Old  Man  Beading. 
Steenwyck.     Interior  of  a  Church  by 

Moonlight 
D.  Teniers.     Peasant  Carrying  a  Basket, 

in  a  Landscape. 
P.  P.  Bnbens.     St  Theresa  Praying  for 

Souls  in  Purgatory. 
P.  WouTennan*.  Grooms  Watering  Horses 

at  a  Stream. 

B.  Mengs.    A  Portrait 

J.  Both.     Buins  of  a  Gateway,  Figures 

by  Poelemberg.  . 

A.  Ostade.  "  Tiio  Proposal,"  a  celebrated 

work. 


D.  Tenien.    A  Batcher  Dressing  a  Pig^ 

Winter  Soene. 
Yan  Os.    Fruit  and  Flowers  on  a  MarUe 

Slab. 
P.   WouvermlttiB.     Boys  Bathing,  and 

many  Figures. 

F.  Albano.  A  Beposo,  with  AngeU;  from 
the  Orleani  Gallery. 

Murillo.   Lazarus  at  the  Bich  Man*s  Door. 

P.  Lauri.     The  Beposo,  with  Angels. 

Yan  Thulden.  The  Three  Kings,  after 
Bubens. 

J.  W.  M.  Turner,  B.A.  A  Urge  Sea 
Piece,  painted  as  a  companion  in  rivalry 
to  the  grand  picture  by  W.  Yande- 
velde  in  this  collection. 

P.  Yeronese.  Yenus  Lamenting  the  Death 
of  Adonis;  formerly  belonged  to  Chris- 
tina of  Sweden,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Orleans  Gallery. 

Annibal  CaraocL     Tantalus. 

Bembrandt     Portrait  of  a  Lady. 

Polidoro  di  Garavaggio.  A  Procession  of 
Nymphs. 

O.Marinari  The  Saviour,  and  the  Virgin, 
companion  pictures. 

A.  Schiavone.  Christ  before  Pilate;  for- 
merly in  Queen  Christina's  and  the 
Orleans  Gallery. 

Yerboom.     A  large  Woody  Landscape. 

Guercino.     Saints  Adoring  the  Trinity. 

Annibal  Caracci.  Diana  and  Calisto; 
from  the  Orleans  Gallery. 

Scarcellino  di  Ferrara.  Christ  Appearing 
to  his  Disciples;  from  the  same. 

Tilborgh.  PeasanU  Begaling  at  a  Ca- 
baret 

H.  Zorg.  An  Interior,  with  Boors 
Drinking. 

C.  Huysman.     Landscape,  with  Figures. 

Tilborgh.     A  Bustic  Wedding. 

G.  Van  Harp.    Boon  Carousing. 

C.  Huysman.  Landscape,  and  Classical 
Figures. 

Jan  Victor.  Tobias  Parting  from  his  Family. 

C.  Dusart.  Dutch  Tavern,  with  Peasanto 
Regaling. 

G.  B.  Panini.  Interior  of  a  Grand  Sa- 
loon filled  with  works  of  Art,  and  the 
Companion,  St  Peter's  at  Bome,  with 
a  multitude  of  figures.  They  are  the 
finest  of  this  artist's  work. 

A.  Cujrp.    Landscape  and  Figures. 

J.  Yernet    A  Tempest  on  the  Sea  Coast 

Gainsborough.  Landscape  and  Cattle  in 
a  Meadow. 

G.  Molenaer.    A  Peasant's  Wedding. 
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H.  Steenwyck.    Interior  of  a  GhuTQh  in 

Antwerp. 
/.  Yemet    A  Calm  on  the  Ooiut  of  Italy. 
G.  Be  Heem.     Composition  of  Froit  and 

Flowen. 
Decker.     Landsa^,  with  Cottages  on  a 

River  Side. 
Soger  Van  de  Weyde.    Taking  Down 

from  the  Cross. 
A.  Branwer  and  D.  Seghers.    Landscape^ 

encircled  by  Flowers. 
A.  Jansena.     A  Feasant  Cleaning  a  Jug. 
J.  Wynanta.    Landscape,  Figures  by  Lin- 

gelbach. 
A.  Cnyp.     Cows  in  a  Landscape,  with 

Eoeks. 
GessL     Tbe  Yixgin  in  Adoration. 
Wildena.     A  I^dscape,  Forest  Scenery. 
Peter  Woavennans.     A  Battle. 
P.  Van  Lint     A  Musical  Party. 
lUchard  Wilson.     An  Italian  Landscape. 
J.  Van  Hugtenberg.  A  Combat  of  Cavalry. 
F.  Honaani.     Cephalns  and  Procris. 
C.    De    Heem.      Fruit  Piece,    (drapes. 

Peaches,  &c. 
J.  Artois.     Woody  Landscape,  Figures 

by  D.  Teniers. 

C.  Schut  and  Daniel  Seghers.  The  Virgin 
and  Child  in  a  Garland  of  Flowers. 

N.  Berghem.  Large  Landscape,  Heath 
Scene. 

Langen  Jan.  The  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin. 

Breckelenkamp.  An  Old  Woman  Fry- 
ing Pancakes. 

J.  Breughel     A  City  on  Fire  by  Night. 

P.  Hals.  Portrait  of  a  Lady  Wearing  a 
large  Buff. 

Lndovico  Caiacci.  Dead  Christ  and  the 
Weeping  Maries. 

O.Pouasin.  Mountain  Scenery;  from  the 
Colonna  Palace. 

P.  Lauri.     Bacchus  and  Satyrs. 

D.  Stoop.     A  Traveller  Reposing. 
Lorenzo  Lotd.    The  Virgin  and  Child. 
A.  Kierings.     Landscape,  Figures  by  C. 

Poelemberg. 

Julio  Romano.  The  Nursing  of  Hercules ; 
from  the  Orleans  Qallery. 

Peter  WouVermans.  Hones  in  a  Land- 
scape. 

A.  Van  der  Neer.  View  in  Holland,  Moon- 
light 

A.  Waterloo.     A  Forest  Scene. 

Blankbot  A  Fresh  Breese  on  the  Coast 
of  Italy. 

H.  Roos.    Cattle  in  a  Landscape. 


A.  Van  der  Neer.  A  Dutch  Village,  by 
Moonlight 

J.  Wynants.    A  Landscape. 

Ghisolfi.  A  Grand  Architectural  Compo- 
sition. 

J.  Asselyn.  View  of  the  Ponte  Mole 
on  the  Tyber. 

F.  Mille.  Landscape,  Buildings,  and 
Figures. 

Polidoro  da  Caravaggio.  Passage  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

Ghisolfi.  Architectural  Scene,  with  a 
Triumphal  Arch. 

H.  Swaneveldt.  Landscape,  River  and 
Figures. 

De  Vlieger.     View  on  the  Dutch  Coast 

Craesbeck.  A  Peasant  Placing  a  Plaster 
on  his  Head. 

W.  Vande  velde.  Large  Marine  Coast  Scene. 

A.  Cu3rp.  Evening,  Travellers  Halting 
at  an  Inn. 

J.  Wyck.  Battle  of  Cavalry  near  a  Fortress. 

F.  Mille.     Landscape  and  Figures. 

Tintoretto.     Presentation  in  Uie  Temple. 

J.  Ruysdael.  Landscape  on  tbe  Banks 
of  a  River. 

W.  Vandevelde.    A  Small  Sea  Piece. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Portrait  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Paul  Bril.  Landscape,  with  Figures  by 
Annibal  Caracci,  from  the  Due  de 
ChoiseuUs  Collection. 

Van  der  Leeuw.     Landscape  and  Cattle. 

Moreelse.  Zacharias  Holding  the  Infeoit 
Saviour. 

F.  Snyders.     Two  Dogs,  Fruit,  &c. 

Domenichino.  Grand  Landscape  and 
Figures. 

Hondekoeter.    Poultry  and  other  Birds. 

Paul  Veronese.  The  Judgment  of  Solo- 
mon; a  large  Composition  of  Twenty 
Figures;  from  the  Orleans  Gallery. 

Ghiercino.  David  and  Abigail,  also  a 
If^go  g<^Ilcry  picture,  and  from  the  same 
collection. 

Parmegiano.  Cupid  Carving  his  Bow;  a 
renowned  picture  painted  for  the  Che- 
valier Bayard;  it  afterwards  belonged 
to  Queen  Christina,  and  thence  passed 
into  the  Orleans  Gallery. 

S.  Rosa.    Jacob  Watering  his  Flock. 

Schiavone.  A  Copy  of  Titian's  Last 
Supper. 

Vargas.    St  John,  a  life-sise  Figure. 

Annibal  Caracci.  Danae;  horn  the  Or- 
leans Gallery. 
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The  preceding  catalogue  is  taken  as  the  pictures  are  now  hung ; 
there  are  also  a  few  modern  pictures ;  and  the  corridors  are  hung 
with  the  drawings  hy  the  Caracci,  which  fonned  part  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence's  vast  collection. 

THE   FOUNDLINO   HOSPITAL. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1739,  when  it  received  a  charter 
from  the  sovereign.  The  title  sufficiently  indicates  its  ohject ;  and 
its  primitive  conception  arose  from  purely  humane  motives,  however 
sceptical  many  may  now  he  as  to  its  moral  effects.  In  the  earliest 
years  of  its  estahlishment,  the  artists  of  the  period  appear  to  have 
peculiarly  fostered  its  pecuniary  resources,  by  contributing  their 
pictures;  the  voluntary  exhibition  of  which  so  much  engaged  the 
public,  that  it  first  engendered  the  idea  of  an  exhibition  among  them- 
selves, and  hy  degrees  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  Royal  Academy 
of  Art,  and  an  annual  exhibition  of  works  of  fine  art  in  its  galleries. 
As  it  is  only  at  the  Foundling  Hospital  that  a  number  of  pictures  by 
the  earliest  of  our  native  painters  can  be  viewed  together,  the  fol- 
lowing catalogue  may  prove  interesting : — 


Hagar  and  Ishmael.     Joseph  Highraore. 

Little  Children  brought  to  Christ.  James 
Wills. 

The  Finding  of  Moses.  Francis  Hay- 
man,  R.A. 

Moses  brought  to  Pharaoh's  Daughter. 
W.  Hogarth. 

Greenwich  Hospital;  Christ's  Hospital; 
St.  Thomas'  Hospital;  all  painted  by 
Samuel  Wall,  R.A. 

Chelsea  Hospital;  Bethlem  Hospital; 
painted  by  Haytley. 

The  Charter  House.  Thomas  Gains- 
borough, B.A. 

St  George's  Hospital;  the  Foundling 
Hospital;  painted  by  Richard  Wilson, 
R.A. 

A  Basso-Relievo  in  Marble,  by  Bysbrack. 

The  March  to  Finchley.  W.  Hogarth. 
This  remarkable  production,  well 
known  by  the  engraving,  is  replete 
with  characteristic  figures,  and  ranks 
with  the  happiest  emanations  of  the 
painter's  mind.  It  was  oifered  when 
finished  to  the  chance  of  a  lottery,  and 
the  several  tickets  remaining  unsold, 
were  given  by  Hogarth  to  the  Hos- 
pital. Among  these  was  the  fortunate 
number  that  gained  the  prize. 

A  large  Sea  Piece.     Brooking. 


A  Landscape.     George  Lambert. 
Elijah   Raising    the   Widow's    S 

Lanfraiico;   a  present  made   by 

Langford,  an  auctioneer. 
Portrait  of  HandeL     Sir  €h)dfrey  Kneller. 
Portrait  of  Taylor  White,  Esq.     Francis 

Cotes,  B.A. 
Portrait  of  Charles  Pott,  Esq.   T.  Phillip*, 

B.A. 
Offering  of    the   Wise   Men. 

Casali. 
Action  off  the  Coast  of  France. 
Portrait  of  Lord  Chief  Baron 

Dance. 
Portrait  of  George  the  Second. 

ton. 
Portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

J.  Reynolds. 
Portrait  of   the    Earl   of    Macclesfield. 

Wilson. 
Portrait  of  Dr.  Mead.     Allan  Ramsay. 
Portrait  of    Theodore    Jacobsen,    Baq. 

Thomas  Hudson. 
Portrait  of  Captain  Coram.     Hogarth. 
Portrait  of  Thomas  Enmierson,  Esq.     J. 

High  more. 
A  large  Soa  Piece.     Monamy. 
Christ    Blessing    Little    Children;    the 

altar-piece  in  the  Chapel;  painted  by 

Benj.  West,  P.R.A. 


by 
Mr. 


Andrew 

Luny. 
Wilmot. 

Shackle- 


Sir 


Application  to  see  the  preceding  pictures  may  be  addressed  to  the 
secretary,  John  Brownlow,  Esq. 

The  Foundling  Hospital  ordinarily  maintains  500  children;  the 
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condition  for  reception  must  be,  that  they  are  of  illegitimate  birth,  or 
orphans  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  In  the  first  establishment  of  the 
charity,  indiscriminate  reception  took  place  of  children  of  married 
parents;  but  great  difficulty  ensuing  in  choosing  among  the  candi- 
dates who  presented  the  children  for  admission,  an  absurd  resolution 
was  taken,  of  hanging  a  basket  at  the  gate  to  receive  the  infants. 
This  led  to  the  most  intolerable  abuse,  nearly  100  being  abandoned 
weekly,  many  in  the  most  deplorable  and  diseased  condition.  At 
present  great  pains  are  employed  to  prevent  abuse,  and  the  pre- 
ference is  always  given  where  the  opportunity  of  a  return  to  virtue 
by  a  concealment  of  the  shame  may  assist  to  restore  the  erring 
sufferer  to  future  station  in  society. 

THE   GOYEENMBNT   SCHOOL   OF   DESIGN,   SOMERSET   HOUSE,   STRAND. 

This  school  was  opened  here,  in  J  837,  as  a  national  institution, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Committee  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy 
Council  for  Trade,  to  offer  instruction  to  all  who  desire  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  ornamental  art,  and  to  supply  a  systematic  course  of 
education,  in  relation  to  eveiy  kind  of  decorative  work,  to  such 
persons  as  are,  or  are  intended  to  become,  designers  for  the  various 
manufactures  of  the  country.  Drawing,  painting,  and  modelling  are 
taught  in  all  the  branches  which  have  reference  to  the  purposes  and 
recjuirements  of  ornamental  art,  or  which  may  be  applicable  to 
objects  of  manufacture  dependent  on  form  or  pattern. 

The  fees  for  instruction  are  two  shillings  a  month  for  the  morning 
school,  and  two  shillings  a  month  for  the  evening  school.  The  hours 
of  attendance  are — for  the  elementary  class  in  the  morning,  from  ten 
until  one.  The  advanced  classes,  from  ten  to  three.  In  the  evening, 
all  the  classes  from  half-past  six  to  nine.  Instruction  is  given  as 
above,  every  day,  excepting  Saturday.  The  principal  masters  are — 
J.  R.  Herbert,  R. A. ;  R.  Redgrave,  A.R.A. ;  H.  J.  Townsend,  Esq.  ; 
and  C.  J.  Richardson,  Esq.  There  is  also  a  class  for  female  students, 
directed  by  Mrs.  M*Ian. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  enter  the  school  are  required  to  state  in 
which  branch  of  manufacture  their  studies  are  intended  to  be  applied; 
and  to  be  iiimished  with  a  recommendation  from  any  respectable 
tradesman  or  other  person.  A  prospectus,  detailing  the  various  par- 
ticulars, is  given  to  any  one  desirous  of  entering  the  school,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  secretary. 

The  institution  possesses  an  excellent  collection  of  designs  and 
casts,  a  lending  library  to  the  students  of  a  thousand  volumes  of 
works  relating  to  their  studies,  and  latterly  the  acquisition  has  been 
niade  of  a  capital  series  of  copies  from  the  arabesques  and  lunettes  by 
Raffaelle,  in  the  Vatican.  There  is  a  branch  school  at  Spitalfields,  in 
connection  with  the  Somerset  House  institution.  The  accommo- 
dation will  allow  of  400  male  students  and  70  females.     Visitors  are 
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permitted  to  view  the  schools  during  the  hours  of  study,  on  ap- 
plication at  the  entrance,  which  is  in  the  western  portico,  leading 
from  the  Strand. 

GREENWICH   HOSPITAL. 

The  spacious  apartment,  commonly  called  the  Painted  Hall,  is  a 
douhle  cuhe  of  56  ft. ;  the  ceiling  and  side-walls  heing  wholly  deco- 
rated with  paintings  of  allegorical  subjects  by  Sir  James  Thomhill, 
which,  with  the  rich  gilding  of  the  architectural  details,  form  a  truly 
gorgeous  combination.  In  the  year  1823,  it  was  devoted  to  the 
reception  of  pictures  relative  to  the  naval  grandeur  of  England,  either 
of  historical  subjects  of  her  great  victories,  or  of  portraits  of  the 
most  famous  naval  commanders.  His  Majesty  George  IV.  became 
a  most  liberal  contributor,  on  the  formation  of  the  collection,  by  pre- 
senting a  considerable  number  of  authentic  portraits,  which  adorned 
the  royal  collections,  and  some  other  pictures;  and  his  Majesty 
William  IV.  peculiarly  fostered  it,  by  numerous  valuable  contri- 
butions. It  now  comprises  altogether  139  pictures,  besides  statues, 
busts,  and  models  of  vessels. 

Among  the  pictures  of  naval  engagements,  are  eminently  conspi- 
cuous— the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  by  Lontherbourg,  R.A.; 
the  Battle  of  June  1st,  1794 — Lord  Howe's  victory — by  the  same; 
the  Capture  of  Porto  Bello,  in  17^9,  by  George  Chambers;  the 
Bombardment  of  Algiers,  in  1816,  by  Lord  Exmouth,  painted  by 
the  same ;  and  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A. 
Many  of  the  portraits  are  copies  from  the  originals  existing  in  the 
families  of  the  descendants ;  there  are,  however,  some  of  t]bem  the 
originals,  painted  by  Zucchero,  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
Sir  J.  Reynolds,  &c.  On  a  pedestal  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  hall 
is  placed  the  marble  bust  of  William  IV.,  by  Sir  F.  Chantrey, 
presented  to  the  hospital  by  her  late  Majesty  die  Queen  Dowager 
Adelaide;  and  here  also  stood  statues  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Lord 
Exmouth,  and  Lord  de  Saumarez.  Under  a  glass  shade  is  placed 
the  curious  astrolabe  presented  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Francis 
Drake;  and  in  cases,  similarly  preserved,  are,  the  coat  worn  by 
Nelson  at  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  and  the  coat  and  waistcoat  he  wore, 
in  which  he  received  his  death-wound,  at  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar — 
the  waistcoat  abundantly  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  dying  hero. 
This  coat  and  waistcoat  were  presented  to  the  hospital  by  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert. 

The  hall,  including  the  chapel,  is  always  open  to  the  public,  by  a 
payment  of  4fd.^  which  goes  to  the  general  fund;  and  a  detailed 
catalogue  of  the  pictures,  with  the  names  of  the  various  persons 
pourtrayed,  and  other  details,  is  sold  in  the  hall  for  Sd, 

The  chapel  is  very  handsomely  fitted  up.  The  altarpiece  is  a 
large  picture  by   Benjamin  West,  P,R.A.,  representing  the  ship- 
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wreck  of  St.  Paul  on  the  Isle  of  Malta— the  Melita  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  marble  columns  which  support  the  organ-gallerj,  and 
the  door-casings  of  the  entrance,  are  much  admired  for  the  material 
employed. 

THE   VERNON   GALLERY. 

This  collection,  now  placed  in  the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  of 
Marlborough  House,  comprising  155  pictures,  6  busts,  and  1  group 
of  figures  in  marble,  was  presented  to  the  nation  by  Robert  Vernon, 
Esq.  The  other  English  pictures,  forming  part  of  the  National 
Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square,  43  in  number,  have  also  been  removed 
hither  and  occupy  the  first  two  apartments  on  passing  from  the 
hall.  The  collection  is  open  to  the  public  gratis,  on  the  first  four 
days  of  each  week  throughout  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  a  month 
during  the  autumn. 


MARLBORODOH  HOU8K. 


The  busts  and  marble  group  are  placed  in  the  entrance-hall,  the 
ceiling  of  which  is  adorned  with  nine  allegories  of  the  arts  and 
scienc^.  This  series  was  painted  by  Gentueschi,  in  England,  for 
King  Charles  I.  Among  the  pictures  in  the  two  first  rooms  on  the 
right-hand  side,  leading  from  the  hall,  are  9  capital  works  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  6  by  Hogarth,  forming  the  episode  of  Marriage 
a-la-Mode,  2  by  R.  Wilson,  2  by  Sir  David  Wilkie,  and  others  by 
Lawrence,  Gainsborough,  Constable,  &c.  The  subjects  and  names 
of  the  painters  of  all  the  pictures  exhibited  here,  are  detailed  in  an 
authenticated  catalogue,  sold  in  the  hall,  by  the  attendants,  for  2d, 
The  Vernon  collection  occupies  the  remaining  six  apartments,  and 
is  a  very  flattering  display  of  the  English  school,  if  considered  as 
the  collection  of  a  private  gentleman,  formed  for  his  own  pleasure, 
and  agreeably  to  his  own  taste.  There  are  1 1  works  of  Etty,  9  of 
Sir  A.  W.  Callcott,  5  by  Sir  D.  Wilkie,  4  by  R.  Wilson,  7  by  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer^  4  by  Gainsborough ;  while  some  other  eminent  nam*-" 
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appear  only  by  their  lesser  performances,  and  some  equally  eminent 
names  not  at  all.  This  reservation  is  made  lest  foreigners,  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  English  school  of  art,  should  accept  the 
Vernon  Gallery  as  its  fullest  exponent.  The  whole  of  the  pictures 
are  only  placed  in  Marlborough  House,  by  permission  of  Her  Majes^, 
until  a  suitable  gallery  is  erected  for  the  entire  of  the  national  pic- 
tures ;  the  present  edifice  being  destined  for  the  abode  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  on  attaining  his  majority. 

THB  GROSVENOR  GALLERY,  BELONGING  TO  THE  MOST  NOBLE  THB 
MARQUESS  OF  WESTMINSTER,  UPPER  GROSVENOR  STREET,  GROSVENOR 
SQUARE. 

Among  the  great  collections  none  are  more  celebrated,  or  have  a 
greater  claim  to  distinction,  than  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  from  the 
importance  of  the  pictures  severally,  and  the  extent  of  fine  works  it 
comprises,  possessing,  among  others,  10  pictures  by  Claude,  11  pic- 
tures by  Rubens,  and  7  by  Rembrandt.  The  mansion  where  these 
beauties  of  art  are  located  is  an  extensive  edifice  in  Upper  Grosvenor 
Street,  with  a  courtyard  facing  the  street,  inclosed  by  an  elegant 
columniated  screen.  Many  of  the  pictures  are  in  the  various  recep- 
tion-rooms ;  but  the  larger  ones  are  placed  in  a  sumptuous  gallery, 
connected  with  the  drawing-rooms,  of  lofty  proportions,  and  lighted 
from  above.  At  present  the  collection  can  only  be  viewed  by  ex- 
press permission  of  the  noble  proprietor.  Formerly  a  day  in  each 
week  of  the  months  of  May  and  June  was  set  apart  for  admission  by 
cards  of  invitation  liberally  issued ;  but  so  much  inconvenience  was 
experienced  by  the  family  that  it  has  been  for  some  time  discon- 
tinued. The  following  is,  however,  an  accurate  catalogue  of  the  fine 
and  extraordinary  works  forming  this  very  important  collection : — 

A.  Canaletti.     View  in  Venice. 
Penrj  WilliamB.     Italian  PeaaanU  Wor- 
shipping the  Virgin. 

Benj.  West,  P.R.A.     Portrait  of  a  Qen- 

tleman. 
Gainsborough.      Coast    Scene,*  Women 

Selling  Fish. 
R.  P.  Bonington.     Coast   Scene,  with 

Children  and  Ducks. 
Sir  J.  Reynolds.     A  Female  Head,  as  a 

Madonna. 
Gainsborough.     The  Cottage  Door. 

B.  B.  Reinagle.     A  Landscape. 
Loutherbourg.      A  Coast    Scene    with 

Figures. 
Hogarth.     The  Distressed  Poet. 


AHTB-ROOX. 

Jan  Fyt.     Dogs  and    Game.      Hawks 

and  Birds. 
J.    J.    Chalon,    R.A.    Landscape    and 

Cattle. 
G.  Jones,  R.A.    View  in  Rotterdam. 
A.  Canaletti.    View  in  St.  Mark's  Place « 

Venice,  a  tery  large  picture,  with  hon- 

dreds  of  figures  during  the  Carnival. 
T.  S.  Cooper,   A.R.A.     Landscape  and 

Cattle. 

E.  W.  Cooke.     Elizabeth  Castle,  Jersey. 
Northcote.    Portrait  of  his  Brother  Hold- 
ing a  Hawk. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.     A  Dog  with 

a  Wild  Duck. 
Hogarth.     A  Boy  with  a  Kite  entangled 

in  a  Tree. 
J.  Hayter.     Portrait  of  a  Gentleman. 

F.  G.   Hurbtone.     A    Youth    with   a 
Parrot 


THB  DBAWnra-ROOX. 

Mnrillo.  The  Infant  Jesos  asleep. 

Bassan.  The   Adoration   of   the 

herds. 

Claude.  Landscape. 
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P.   Peiugino.      The    Marriage    of    St 

Catherine. 
Ba&eUe.    St  Luke  Fainting  the  Yiigin's 

Portrait 
Lndorico  Gancci.     The  Virion  of   St 

Francis. 
CStflo*  Maratri.      Hagar    and    Ishmael. 

Barid    and    Bathsheba.     Hermit    at 

Flayers. 
Albano.     The  Triumph  of  Venus. 
Claade.     Bvening;   called  also  the  De- 
cline of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Polidori  di  Caravaggio.    St  Peter  and 

St  Paul;  a  pair  of  grisailles. 
Quido.     St    John    Preaching    in    the 

Wilderness. 
Claade.      Landscape,    Homing;    called 

also,  from  the  introduced  accessories, 

the  Kise  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
J.  Be  Bellini.     The  Circumcision. 
Fnu  Bartolomeo.     The  Holy  Family. 
N.  Ponssin.     The  Israelites   Returning 

Thanks  for  the  Miraculous  Supply  of 

Water  in  the  Desert 
Guido.    The  Infant  Jesus  asleep,  with 

the  Virgin  Watching, 
^^de.     Landscape  with  a  Shepherd. 
Conegio.     The  Holy  Family,  from  Mr. 

Ellis  Agar's  collection. 
N.  Poussin.    Infants  Playing  in  a  Land- 
scape. 
PaqI  Veronese.     The  Marriage    Feast, 

■mall  size. 
J.  Be  Bellini.     The  Virgin  and  Infent, 

with  Saints. 
A-  Bel  Sarto.     Portrait  of  the  Countess 

Mattel. 
<^ido.     The  Shepherd's  Offering. 
Bwoccio.     A  Reposo,  called  "  La  Vierffe 

a  PEcuOUr 
Oaspar  Poussin.     Landscape  and  Figure. 
^»&eUe.   Viiigin,  with  the  In£Emt  Saviour 

and  St  John, 
^ude.     Landscape,    with    the    Flight 

into  Egypt 
C.  Le  Brun.     The  Tent  of  Darius,  a 

>™a11  picture  by  the  artist  of  one  of 

the  subjects    forming    the    series   at 

Venailios. 
M«o  Perrato.    The  Vii^gin,  Infant  Jesus, 

and  St  John. 
Bomenichino.     St  Agnes, 
'^annegiano.      The     Marriage    of     St 

Catherine. 
MffaeUe.     The  Holy  Family,  with  An- 
gels. 


INNSB  DRAWIHO-ROOM. 

L.  da  Vind.     Virgin,  Infimt  Christ,  and 

St  John. 
G.  Poussin.     Landscape,  View  of  Tivoli. 
Titian.     The  Tribute  Money. 
Carlo  Dolce.     Head  of  a  Youth. 
TrevisanL     Joseph  sold  by  his  Brethren. 
N.  Berghem.    1666.     Large  Landscape, 

with  Figures  dancing. 
Velasquez.    Portrait  of  Himself  in  a  Fur 

Cap. 
Paul  Veronese.     The  Annunciation. 
N.   Poussin.     The  Holy  Family,   with 

Angels. 
Ridinger.     Stags  in  a  Landscape. 
Francesca.     The  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds. 
P.  da  Cortona.    The  Angel  Appearing  to 

Hagar. 
Parmegiano.     The  Vision  of  St  John; 

the  finished  study  for  the  grand  picture 

in  the  National  Gallery. 
Albano.     The  Virgin  and  Infimt  Saviour. 
P.   da   Cortona.    The   Marriage  of  St 

Catherine. 
Murillo.     St  John  with  the  Lamb. 
B.  Denner.     The  Head  of  an  old  Man. 
Baroccio.      The     Entombment    of    the 

Saviour. 
Raflfaelle.    St  John  the  Baptist  in  the 

Desert. 
D.  Occhiali.     A  View  in  Venice. 
Dekoningh.     A  large  Landscape  View  in 

Holland. 
Sasso  Ferrate.     The  Head  of  the  Virgin. 
Guide.     The  Holy  Family. 
Rubens.     The  Conversion  of  St  Paul, 

a  sketch.     A  Study  of  Angels. 
P.  Veronese.     Virgin  and  Child;    from 

the  Colonna  Gallery. 
J.  Van  Huysum.     Fruit  and  Flowers, 

of    the  painter's  highest    excellence; 

from   the  Braancamp,   Geldermeester, 

and  Watson  Taylor  cabinets. 

▲HTB  DnriRGhBOOM. 

Albert  Cuyp.     Landscape  and  Figures. 

Rembrandt  Portrait  of  Himself  when 
young. 

D.  Teniers.  An  Interior,  Peasants  Say- 
ing Grace. 

Paul  Potter.  Cattle  in  a  Landscape, 
dated  1647,  when  the  painter  was  in 
his  twenty-second  year,  and  executed 
for  the  enlightened  connoisseur  of  the 
epoch,  M.  Van  Slingelandt  of  Dort 
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Words  can  fcarcely  do  justice  to  this 
eztraordinarj  delineation  of  nature 
under  the  effect  of  afternoon  sunshine, 
which  may  without  exaggeration  be 
called  a  miracle  of  art  in  its  peculiar 


lie  Nain.  A  Landscape,  with  Itinerant 
Musicians. 

D.  Teniers.  An  Interior,  with  Flemish 
Peasants. 

P.  Wouvermans.  The  Horse  Fair;  a 
first-rate  work. 

Albert  Cuyp.     A  Qroup  of  Sheep. 

P.  P.  £ubens.  LandMape,  a  view  in 
Flanders. 

A.  Yandeyelde.  A  Farm  House  with 
Cattle. 

Rubens.     Hagar  dismissed  by  Sarah. 

Rembrandt  Portrait  of  a  (Gentleman 
Holding  a  Hawk.  This  and  the  com- 
panion one  of  a  Lady,  rank  with  the 
very  finest  portraits  ever  painted. 

Van  Goyen.     A  View  of  Nimeguen. 

Vandyck.  The  Virgin,  Child,  and  St 
Catherine. 

Rembrandt.  Lady  with  a  Fan;  the 
companion  picture  to  the  above-named 
admirable  performance.  The  Portrait 
of  Nicholas  Berghem. 

Albert  Cuyp.     A  View  of  Dort 

A.  Vanderwerff.  Repose  on  the  Flight 
to  Egypt 

J.  and  A.  Both.    An  Italian  Landscape. 

Rembrandt  The  Meeting  of  Saint 
Elizabeth  and  the  Virgin.  A  picture 
of  similar  execution  and  high  quality 
with  that  of  "  The  Woman  Taken  in 
Adultery/'  in  the  National  Qaliery. 
It  was  formerly  in  the  gallery  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia. 

G.  Dow.  The  Nursery;  from  the 
Choiseul  Gallery. 

Rembrandt  Portrait  of  the  Wife  of  N. 
Beighem. 

A.  Cuyp.     Scene  by  Moonlight 

THB  GALLEKT. 

Benj.  West,  P.R.A.  The  Death  of 
General  Wolfe.  Cromwell  Dissolving 
the  Long  Parliament  The  Landing 
of  King  Charles  II.  at  Dover. 

Claude.  A  pair  of  companion  Land- 
scapes, called  **  Morning"  and  **  Even- 
ing;" which  may  be  truly  described  as 
the  perfection  of  elegant  and  poetical 
landscape. 

Titian,     Portrait  of  a  Lady  Holding  the 


Tresses  of  her  Hair;  a  well-known  and 
frequently-engiaved  work. 

Raf&elle.  The  Holy  Family  and  St 
John. 

Claude.  The  Israelites  Worshipping  the 
Golden  Calf. 

Titian.  The  Woman  Taken  in  AMtery ; 
from  the  Barberini  Palace. 

Snyders.  A  large  Picture  of  a  Boar 
Hunt 

Sir  J.  Reynolds.  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the 
Tragic  Muse.  A  famous  picture, 
worthy  of  its  extended  renown,  and  of 
the  great  painter  who  executed  it  Is 
will. always  be  one  of  the  great  land- 
marks  of  the  English  school  for  all  the 
higher  quidities  of  fine  art 

Ckude.  Landscape,  with  Christ  Preach- 
ing from  the  Mount  to  his  Disciples. 

Titian.  A  large  Landscape,  with  a 
Sleeping  Nymph  in  the  foreground, 
and  the  City  of  Cadore  in  the  distance. 

Ludovico  Caracci.     The  Holy  Family. 

VeUsquez.  The  Prmce  of  Astorias, 
when  young,  on  Horseback. 

0.  Marinari.     The  Virgin  Mary. 

Rembrandt  A  large  Landscape,  with 
Figures  by  D.  Teniers.  The  picture 
was  always  kept  by  the  latter  painter  for 
his  own  gratification,  and  never  sold 
until  his  death. 

Claude.   Landscape,  with  Figures  dancing. 

Domenichino.  The  Meeting  of  Abigail 
and  David  in  a  Landscape. 

Benj.  West,  P.R.A.  The  Battle  of  La 
Hogue. 

N.  Poussin.  Landscape,  with  Areas  and 
Calisto. 

D.  Teniers.  The  Painter  and  his  Family 
Regaling;  from  the  Verhulst  and  Le- 
brun  Galleries. 

Benj.  West,  P.R.A.  The  Battle  of  the 
Boyne. 

Gaspar  Poussin.    A  Landscape. 

Salvator  Rosa.     The  Portrait  of  Himself: 

M.  Hobbima.  Forest  Scene,  with  Figures 
by  Lingelbach. 

P.  P.  Rubena  Portraits  of  Himself  and 
his  first  Wife,  as  Pausias  and  Glycem; 
the  garlands  and  flowers  are  painted 
by  BreugheL 

Zuccarelli.  Landscape,  with  Macbeth 
and  the  Witches. 

Horizonti.     An  Italian  Landscape. 

Hobbima.  Forest  Scenery,  the  com- 
panion of  the  preceding ;  both  remark- 
able for  size  and  perfection. 
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P.  P.  Bubenf.  Ison  EmbnciDg  the 
False  Juno. 

S.  Bon.  The  Three  Maries  at  the  Tomb 
of  Jesns. 

Coello.     Saint  Veronica. 

Onido.  Fortune,  an  Allegory,  engraved 
by  Sir  B.  Strange. 

Andrea  Sacchi.    &unt  Bmno. 

S.  Bosa.  Diogenes  throwing  away  his 
Cop. 

MuriUo.  Grand  Landscape,  with  the 
Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Laban;  from 
the  Santiago  Palace  at  Madrid. 

Gunaborough.  A  whole-length  Portrait 
of  Master  Buthall,  usually  called  the 
Blue  Boy,  from  the  painter  having 
choten,  contrary  to  received  notions, 
to  compose  a  picture  of  entirely  cold 
colours. 


Andrea  del  Sarto.  Holy  Family  and 
St  Elizabeth. 

P.  P.  Babens.  Four  colossal  pictures 
from  the  Convent  of  Loeches,  near 
Madrid.  It  was  on  the  acquisition  of 
these  gorgeous  works  that  the  late 
Marquess  erected  the  grand  gallery 
where  they  are  placed.  The  subjects 
are — '  Abraham  and  Melcliisedek ;" 
**  The  Israelites  gathering  the  Manna;*' 
"The  Four  Evangelists;"  and  "The 
Fathers  of  the  Church."  Bubens 
painted  them  for  Philip  lY.  of  Spain ; 
and  being  presented  by  this  sovereign 
to  the  Due  d'Olivarez,  he  in  turn 
gave  them  to  the  Convent  of  Loeches, 
from  whence  they  were  abstracted 
during  the  Peninsular  War. 


On  a  stand  in  this  gallery  is  a  wonderful  small  picture^  within 
folding-doors,  painted  by  Memling.  Although  of  such  early  date,  it 
is  in  the  most  perfect  condition,  retaining  its  primitive  brilliancy. 
The  central  compartment  contains  our  Saviour,  with  the  Virgin  Mary 
on  one  side,  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist  on  the  other.  The  Volets 
represent  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  Marv,  the  sister  of  Martha  and 
Lazams,  with  the  pot  of  ointment.  All  the  figures  are  half  length ; 
the  execution  is  of  the  most  surprising  elaboration.  Some  excellent 
sculptures,  vases,  and  rarities  of  virtu  complete  the  grand  collection 
famed  as  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 

TUB   GUILDHALL   OP   THE   CITY   OF   LONDON,   KINO   STREET,  cftEAPSIDB. 

The  grand  banqueting-hall,  entered  immediately  on  passing  the 
porch,  is  a  fine  and  spacious  apartment,  in  which  the  civic  feast  is 
annually  given  on  the  accession  of  a  new  lord  mayor.  The  style  is 
of  the  Gothic  character ;  hut  the  details  have  not  been  very  purely 
preserved  in  the  changes  and  repairs  it  has  undergone.  At  the  west 
end,  in  the  angles,  the  two  colossal  wooden  statues,  called  Gog  and 
Magog,  are  placed.  They  are  painted  in  gay  colours ;  one  appears 
habited  in  Roman  costume,  and  the  other  would  appear  by  the  attire 
to  be,  in  all  probability,  the  efRgy  of  an  ancient  Briton.  Four  vast  monu- 
ments of  allegorical  figures,  and  statues  of  life  size,  of  the  individuals 
they  are  destined  to  commemorate,  are  dedicated  to  Lord  Nelson, 
sculptured  by  J.  Smith ;  Alderman  Beckford,  by  Moore ;  the  Earl 
of  Chatham,  by  J.  Bacon ;  and  William  Pitt,  by  J.  G.  Bubb. 

The  Court  of  Aldet-men. — This  is  a  small  apartment,  richly  deco- 
rated, having  a  very  highly  ornamented  ceiling,  divided  into  five 
compartments,  with  a  profusion  of  gilding.  The  central  compartment 
is  filled  by  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  City  of  London  and 
its  attributes,  personified  by  female  figures.  In  the  four  small  com- 
partments around  this,  youths  are  delineated  emblematical  of  P^- 
dence,  Justice,  Temperance,  and  Fortitude.  Over  the  chimney  is 
another  allegory,  composed  of  figures  also  relating  to  the  importance 
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of  the  City  of  London ;  this  is  imitative  of  a  bronze  casting.  All 
these  pictures  were  painted  by  Sir  James  Thomhill,  and  are  well 
worthy  of  his  pencil.  The  corporation  of  the  city  were  so  gratified 
by  their  execution,  that  they  presented  the  painter,  in  the  year  1727, 
when  the  pictures  were  finLshed,  with  a  gold  cup  valued  at  225/.  79. 
The  Court  of  Common  Council, — The  principal  part  of  the  pic- 
tures which  are  preserved  in  this  room  were  presented  by  Alderman 
Boy  dell,  whose  name  is  justly  recorded  as  one  of  the  great  founders 
of  art  in  England,  by  his  long  and  successful  labours  as  a  publisher 
of  copperplate  engravings.  On  the  west  side,  in  the  centre,  stands 
on  an  elevated  pedestal  the  statue  of  George  III.,  by  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey.  On  the  right  hand  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria in  her  robes,  by  Sir  G.  Hayter.  On  the  opposite  side  are  half- 
lengths  of  Caroline,  wife  of  George  IV.,  and  of  her  daughter,  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  both  by  Lonsdale.  In  the  angles  are  the 
busts  of  Nelson,  by  Mrs.  Damer,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
by  Turnerelli.     Above  are  three  allegorical  grisailles  as  a  frieze. 


NOKTH  8IDE. 

Portrait  of  R.  Clark,  City  Chamberlain. 

Sir  T.  Lawrence. 
Portrait  of  Daniel  Pinder,  Rsq.     J.  Opie. 
Portrait    of    Alderman    R.    Waithman. 

Patten. 
Portrait   of    Alderman    Sir    H.   Wood. 

Patten. 
A   Biut  of  Granville  Sharp,  Esq.,  by 

Chantrey. 
Portrai  t  of  Iiord  Nelson.    Sir  W.  Beechey. 
Sir  William  Walworth  killing  Wat  Tyler 

in  Smithfield.     Northcote. 
Admiral  Lord  Duncan.     Hopnner. 
The  Defence  of  Gibraltar,  Sept.  18, 1782. 

Paton. 
Rodney'i  Defeat  of  the  French  Fleet  on 

April  12,  1782.     Dodd. 
The    Gunboats  off    Gibraltar    burning, 

Feb.  18, 1782.     Paton. 
The    Bust    of    Lambert    Jones,    Esq. 

Behnes. 
Whole  length  Portrait  of  Lord  Denman. 

Mrs.  Pearson. 

THE  EAST  BIDE. 

The  Siege  of  Gibraltar.  J.  S.  Copley. 
This  picture  occupies  the  entire  side, 
and  is  well  known  by  the  engraving. 
General  Elliott  is  seen  on  horseback 
directing  the  batteries,  and  all  the 
direful  effects  on  the  enemy  are  dis- 
played in  the  distance. 

THE  SOUTH  SIDE. 

Portrait  of  Alderman  Boydell,  whole 
length,  in  his  official  robes.  Sir  W. 
Beechey. 


Bust  of  Alderman  Waithman. 

Portrait  of  Lord  Heathfield,  half  length. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds. 
The  Murder  of  David  Rizzio.     J.  Opie. 
Portrait  of  the  Marquis  Comwallis.     J. 

S.  Copley. 
Defence  of   Gibraltar,   Sept    14,  1782. 

Paton. 
Relief  of  Gibraltar  by  Lord  Howe.    Paton. 
Lord  Rodney  breaking  the  French  Line 

on  April  12,  1782.     Dodd. 

THE  OOVBT  OF  BXCHSQiniR. 

A  large  historical  picture,  presented  by 
His  Majesty  Louis  Philippe  to  the 
city  of  London.  It  was  painted  by 
his  Majesty's  command,  and  repre- 
sents his  reception  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
the  Aldermen,  Common  Council,  and 
the  various  civic  dignitaries,  on  their 
presenting  a  congratulatory  address  to 
him  when  on  a  visit  to  Queen  Victoria 
at  Windsor  Castle.  A  great  number 
of  portraits  are  introduced,  for  which 
purpose  the  painter,  M.  Alauz  of 
Paris,  came  to  London  ezpreasly  to 
paint  the  picture. 

Whole  length  Portraito  of  King  Oeoige 
III.  and  Queen  Charlotte.     Ramsay. 

PortraiU  of  William  III.  and  Queen 
Mary,  his  consort,  whole  lengths. 
Van  der  Voort. 

A  laige  picture  of  a  Family,  called  Con- 
jugal Affection.     R.  Westall,  R.A. 

Apollo  washing  his  locks  in  the  Castalian 
Fountain ;  and  Minerva.    Both  by  the 
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In  the  other  courts  are  several  portraits  of  deceased  judges,  by 
Wright.  Ready  admission  to  view  these  rooms  and  the  pictures  is 
giren,  on  applying  to  the  person  in  care  of  them. 

The  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  Queens  Bench. — In  the 
eotrance-hall  are  three  paintings,  which  were  formerly  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Olave's,  Jewry,  representing  King  Charles  I.  at  Prayers; 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Tomb;  and  Time  on  the  Wing.  On  the  walls 
in  the  Queen's  Bench  Court,  are  the  portraits  of — 


Sir  Bobert  Atkyns,  Knt. 
Sir  William  Ellys,  Knt. 
Sir  John  Yaughan,  Knt 
Sir    Francis    North,    Knt^    afterwards 

Baron  Guildford. 
Sir  John  Archer^  Knt 


Sir  Timothy  Littleton,  Knt. 

Sir  Thomas  Twisden,  Knt.  and  Bart 

Sir  John  Kelynge,  Knt. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Knt 

Sir  Edward  TharUwd,  Knt 


In  the  Common  Pleas  Court  are  the  portraits  of — 


Sir  Thomas  Tyrrell,  Knt 
Sir  Samuel  Browne,  Knt 
Sir  Edward  Tumor,  Knt 
Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  Knt  and  Bart. 


Sir  Heneage  Finch,  Knt,  afterwards  Earl 

of  Nottingham. 
Sir  Christopher  Tumor,  Knt. 
Sir  Edward  Atkyns,  Knt 
Sir  Wadham  Wyndham,  Knt 

All  these  portraits  were  painted  about  the  year  1671,  in  testimony 
of  the  city's  gratitude  to  the  persons  represented,  for  their  services 
in  settling  the  properties  of  the  citizens  after  the  great  fire  in  1666. 
They  are  drawn  in  their  robes  at  full  length  by  Michael  Wright,  who 
received  of  the  city  60/.  for  each  portrait  Their  arms  are  painted  on 
the  respective  picture-frames. 

HAMPTON   COUBT. 

The  Palace  of  Hampton  Court  is  situated  about  twelve  miles 
westward  of  London,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  River  Thames,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  present  edifice 
was  first  raised  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
as  a  residence  for  himself;  but  the  king  becoming  jealous  of  its 
growing  magnificence,  the  cardinal  presented  it  to  the  sovereign,  in 
the  year  1526,  and  was  in  turn  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  the  palace  at 
Richmond,  and  with  enormous  manorial  rights  in  the  counties  of 
Surrey  and  Middlesex.  On  the  accession  of  William  III.  to  the 
throne,  he  added  many  parts  to  the  building,  and  completed  it  as  it 
now  exists.  At  present  there  are  three  spacious  quadrangles  con- 
tained within  the  palace,  and  a  multitude  of  apartments.  Many 
guites  of  rooms  are  occupied  by  private  persons,  by  permission  of  the 
Crown,  being  mostly  the  reduced  relatives  of  aristocratical  families. 
The  state  apartments,  and  many  other  rooms,  have  been  converted 
into  a  kind  of  public  picture-gallery,  which,  with  the  beautiful  gar- 
dens, have  become  a  favourite  resort  of  the  industrious  classes  in  the 
sammer  season  and  on  holidays. 

The  palace  is  easily  reached  in  less  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
by  the  South-western  Railway,  from  the  Waterloo  Road,  and  is  open 
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to  the  public  on  every  day  of  the  week,  including  Sunday,  excepting 
Friday,  when  it  is  closed  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  apartments. 
The  hours  are,  from  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  6  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  from  the  Ist  of  April  to  the  Ist  of  October,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  from  10  till  4.  No  fee  or  payment  is  per- 
mitted to  be  taken  ;  but  in  the  private  garden  there  is  a  famous  vine, 
and  a  maze,  where  the  gardeners  expect  some  small  gratuity  for 
showing  them. 

The  total  number  of  pictures  contained  in  the  series  of  rooms  to 
which  the  public  have  access,  is  1,027 ;  comprising  the  ever-famous 
cartoons  of  Raffaelle,  some  other  excellent  pictures,  a  great  number 
of  portraits,  and  also  a  great  number  of  utterly  worthless  pictures; 
the  whole  being  the  gathering  from  various  royal  residences,  for 
which  they  were  no  longer  adapted.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  insignificant  part  bear  the  names  of  renowned 
ancient  masters,  as  they  have  no  analogy  in  subject  or  execution 
to  their  immortal  works,  and  are  calculated  not  only  to  mislead  the 
uninstructed,  but  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  knowledge  of  art  in 
Entrland  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners  who  visit  the  palace. 

A  catalogue  of  72  pages,  containing  a  detailed  description  of  the 
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palace,  and  a  numerical  catalogue  of  the  pictures,  is  sold  by  the 
attendants  in  the  Guard  Cbamber,  on  entering,  for  6d.^  which  makes 
it  necessary  only  to  notice  the  principal  features  of  interest  worth  the 
attention  of  visitors. 

The  grand  staurcase  is  painted  by  Yerrio :  after  ascending  it,  the 
first  apartment  is  called  the  Guard  Chamber.  On  the  walls  are  a 
great  number  of  military  implements,  ornamentally  disposed,  and 
some  pictures.  The  succeeding  room,  called  the  King's  First  Pre- 
sence Chamber,  contains  a  number  of  female  portraits,  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller.  In  King  William's  bed-room  is  the  well-known  series 
commonly  called  King  Charles  the  Second's  Beauties,  being  the  por- 
traits of  the  most  beautiful  ladies  of  his  court;  they  are  principally 
from  the  hand  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  are  19  in  number.  After 
passing  through  a  great  many  fine  apartments,  filled  with  pictures, 
the  Tisitor  arrives  in  a  splendid  room,  constructed  expressly  to  contain 
the  celebrated  cartoons  of  Rafiaelle.  As,  by  the  unanimous  consent 
of  all  the  connoisseurs  and  artists  who  have  ever  lived,  they  are 
accounted  the  grandest  and  most  important  emanations  of  the  human 
mind  produced  in  the  art  of  painting,  they  compensate  amply  for 
the  disappointment  experienced  on  viewing  the  multitude  of  pictures 
io  the  other  rooms.  Fortunately  they  stand  alone  in  the  apartment. 
Although  the  light  is  not  the  most  favourable,  and  they  are  hung  too 
high  above  the  sight,  the  spectator,  if  at  all  versed  in  the  hidber 
qaalities  of  fine  art,  will  be  gratified  to  the  utmost  extent  The 
sabjects  are — 


The  Death  of  Ananias. 

Blymai  Ae  Sorcerer  itmck  with  Blind- 


Healing  the  Lame  at  the  Beantifnl  Gata. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystia. 
Paul  Preaching  at  Athens. 
Christ's  Charge  to  Peter* 


The  MiracDlons  Draught  of  Fishes. 

In  a  succeeding  room  are  9  pictures,  painted  in  distemper,  of  the 
Triumph  of  JuHus  CsBsar,  by  Andrea  Mantegna,  for  the  Duke  of 
Mantua ;  they  were  brought  to  England  in  the  reiffu  of  Charles  I., 
who  purchased  the  entire  collection  for  80,000/.  This  series  is  much 
decayed,  but  is  a  magnificent  work,  and  the  most  important  existing 
of  the  master. 

After  viewing  the  pictures,  the  most  interesting  object  is  the  great 
hall,  106  feet  in  length,  40  in  width,  and  60  in  height.  The  timber 
roof,  richly  carved  and  gilt,  is  a  remarkable  monument  of  this  kind 
of  construction.  Tbe  hall  was  begun  to  be  erected  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  but  was  completed  by  Henry  VIII.  Beyond  tiie  hall  is 
anotheV  large  chamber  of  similar  style  and  epoch,  called  the  With- 
drawing Room.  The  tapestry,  stained  gkss,  and  other  decorations  of 
these  two  halls  are  fully  and  well  desmbed  in  the  catalogue  sold  in 
the  palace. 

The  gardens  (see  also  article  ^<  Gardens")  are  laid  out  in  the 
formal  French  style  of  Le  Ndtre,  and  being  well  kept,  afford 
a  very  agreeable    promenade.     Inunediately  adjacent    is    another 
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tojbI  demesDe  of  great  extent,  called  Bnahy  Tmrk,  tbe  prineipal 
featme  of  whkli  is  a  broad  aveiHie  of  lione-cbesiDat  and  lime 
trees,  upwards  of  a  m3e  in  length.  Altogether,  a  Yint  to  Hampton 
Court,  for  its  architectoral  Tarieties,  some  few  fine  pictores,  parti- 
eniarlj  the  cartoons,  the  palaoe  gudens,  and  Boshj  Park,  makes 
an  interesting  day's  engagement.  There  is,  besides,  no  ]ack  of  ac- 
eommodation  at  the  Tarious  inns  and  places  of  refreshment,  for  ereiy 
dass,  from  those  in  the  highest  nmk  of  life  to  the  humble  operatiye. 

TBS  ODLLBCTIOR  OF  T.  SOLPOBD,  ESQ. 

The  collection  forming  by  tins  gentleman  is  temporarily  placed  in 
the  boose  in  Russell  Square  whidi  was  formerly  occupied  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence.  It  already  consists  of  about  120  pictures  by  the 
ancient  masters,  many  of  them  being  of  first-rate  celebrity.  Mr. 
Holford  is  erecting  a  manaon  on  the  site  of  Dorchester  House,  in 
Park  Lane;  and  when  it  becomes  ready  for  occupation,  the  pictures 
will  be  transferred  to  adorn  the  Tarious  apartments  of  his  residence. 

The  front  parlour  of  the  house  in  Russell  Square  is  entirely  hung 
with  portraits.  The  prindpal  ones  are,  whole-lengths  and  life-size, 
of  a  Spanish  General,  by  Velasquez;  the  Abbe  Scaglia,  and  a  Young 
Lady  of  Rank,  by  Vandyck ;  and  a  Gentleman  in  old  Spanish  cos- 
tume, by  Dosso  Dossi.  Several  of  the  other  fine  portraits,  mostly 
half-lengths,  are  admirable  works,  by  Bellini,  S.  del  Piombo,  TittsO) 
and  Tintoretto.  The  back  parlour  contuns  two  of  the  famous 
Caracd  series,  painted  for  the  Giustiniani  Palace  (the  third  picture, 
by  Annibal  Carocci,  being  in  the  collecdon  of  Mr.  Tomline,  of  Cari- 
ton  Terrace)^  The  pictures  here  are  by  Agostino  and  LudoTioo 
Caracd.  These  three  famous  pictures  came  to  England  in  the  Duke 
of  Lucca's  collection,  and  not  being  purchased  for  the  National 
Gallery,  after  some  negotiation  by  tiie  trustees,  they  were  subsequently 
exhibited  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  before  they 
were  separated  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  private  gentlemen  who 
knew  how  to  appreciate  tiiese  glorious  works.  The  drawing-room, 
on  the  fint  floor,  contains  principally  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  pic- 
tures; but  there  is  a  fine  half-length  of  a  Lady,  by  P.  Veronese, 
and  some  exquisite  small  pictures  by  Murillo,  Greuze,  and  others. 
In  the  Dutch  school,  the  long  View  of  Dort  from  the  River,  formerly 
in  Lady  Stuart's  collection,  and  a  large  Hobbima,  in  perfect  preser- 
vation and  freshness  of  tint,  rank  as  the  great  ornaments.  There 
are  also  fine  pictures  by  Teniers,  Wouvermans,  Paul  Potter,  C.  Dn 
Jardin,  W.  Vandevelde,  and  many  other  famous  painters  of  this 
school.  The  lesser  drawing-room  is  rich  in  Titian,  Giorgione,  Boni- 
fazio,  Fra  Bartolomeo,  Palma  Vecchio,  and  more  particularly  a 
larffe  picture  of  the  Holy  Family  and  Saints,  by  Andrea  del  SarUs 
and  a  wonderfully  superb  picture,  by  Gaudenzio  di  Ferrara,  of  the 
Holy  Family  and  St.  John,  which  places  this  painter  in  the  highest 
rank  of  art.     In  an  inner  room  are — ^a  celebrated  Evening  scene,  by 
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Clande;  a  laige  Landscape,  by  N.  Poussin;  a  smaller  one,  by  Caspar 
Poussin;  a  capital  Sea  piece,  by  Backhuyzen;  and  several  of  Rubens's 
exquisite  sketches;  two  of  tbem — the  slight  one  for  the  Entry  of 
Henry  IV.,  in  the  Luxembourg  series,  and  the  other,  of  the  As- 
samption  of  the  Virgin,  for  the  picture  on  the  high  altar  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Antwerp— are  of  the  most  masterly  character. 

Mr.  Holford  very  liberally  grants  permission  to  view  his  collection, 
while  the  pictures  remain  in  Russell  Square,  to  any  stranger  recom* 
mended  by  artists  or  amateurs  of  known  distinction. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  H.   T.   HOPE,  ESQ.,   1L.P.,   PICCADILLY. 

The  pictures  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters  here  collected  are 
of  the  very  highest  quality  of  art  in  these  schools,  and  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  been  obtained  by  this  gentleman's  ancestors  (bankers 
at  Amsterdam)  principally  from  the  painters  themselves,  who  have 
oontribnted  their  choicest  works.  The  Dresden  Ckllery  is  alone  com- 
parable, the  royal  collection  at  the  Hague  being  decidedly  inferior. 
Mr.  Hope  has  also  many  capital  Italian  pictures,  and  a  remarkably  fine 
selection  of  ancient  Greek  sculpture.  Among  the  modem  sculpture 
sre  the  Jason  of  Thoni'aldsen  and  the  Venus  of  Oanova ;  there  is, 
l^esides,  an  extensive  series  of  Magna  Grsecia  ware,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  taste  and  virtiL  The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  the  pictures, 
bat  as  the  mansion  which  is  destined  to  contain  them  is  not  yet 
completed,  and  only  a  portion  at  present  hung  in  the  rooms,  it  is  im- 
poasihle  to  describe  them  in  regular  successioiL 

Affostino  Oaiawi.    The  Holy  Family. 

THl  ITALIAH  OALLIET.  -  -  -  ■  —  -  - 

^^orregio.    A  Magdalen. 
CUnde.    Landscape,  with  Water&U. 
N.  Pouttin.     An  hutorical  subject 
Pahna  Vecchio.    Venus  and  Cupid. 
OaipBr  Pouaain.    An  Italian  Landscape. 
Corregia    Portrait  of  Caesar  Boigia;  from 

the  Orleana  Qallay. 
Albano.    The  Virgin  appearing  to  Siunt 

Justinian;  from  the  same  gallery. 
Guercino.    Christ  bound. 
Baffi^Ile.    Portrait  of  Mare  Antonio. 
Spagnoleito.    A  Saint 
Schiavone.     The  Nativity. 
Baffiielle.     The  Dancing  Girl 
Komanelli.     The  Virgin  and  Child. 
Domenichino.    The  In&nt  Christ 
Ba&elle.    St  Michael  vanquishing  the 

Dragon. 
Titian.    Our  Savour  tempted;  from  the 

Orleana  Gallery. 
QuerdnOk    Our    Saviour    appearing   to 

Mary  Magdalen.    Angelica  and  Me- 

dora,  lifeaize. 
Titian.     The    Holy    Family    and    St 

Catherine. 


Schidone.    The  same  subject 
Domenichino.     Christ  bound. 
Fia  Bartolomeo.    Saint  Francis  praying. 
Tintoretto.    The  Holy  Family. 
Tomaso  de  San  Friano.    The  Visitation, 

an  altar  piece. 
Domenichino.    Saint  Sebastian. 
Salvator  Eoea.     Martyrdom  of  a  Saint. 
Andrea  del  Sarto.    Saint  Sebastian. 
Domenichino.    Saint  Cecilia. 
Giorgione.    Judith    with    the  Head   of 

Holofemes. 
Paul  Veronese.    Wisdom  accompanying 

Hercules;  from  the  Orleans  Gallery. 
Guido.    The  Grecian  Daughter.    Hymen 

burning  the  Arrows  of  Cupid.    The 

Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. 
Salvator     Eosa.      Mountainous     Coast 

Scene. 
Geminiani.     Christ  at  Bmmaus. 
GKiido.    The  Head  of  Lucretia.    Bacchus 

and  Ariadne. 
Ludovico  Caiacd.    The  Magdalen. 
Paul  Veronese.     Himself  between  Virtue , 

and  Vice;  from  the  Orleans  Gallery. 
Guido.    Head  of  the  Saviour. 
T  2 
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Ymvi.    The  liz  Italian  Poeta;  from  the 

Orleans  Qallery. 
K.  Fouuin.    Apollo  and  the  Huiei,  life 
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Tandyck.  Charity,  figurei  half  langth, 
lifiB  tiie.    Aacenrion  of  the  Virgin, 

P.  P.  Rubens.     A  small  Landscape. 

Yandyek.    The  Virgin  and  Child. 

J.  Jordaens.  Bepast  with  Our  Saviour. 
A  composition  of  figurea  in  conversa- 
tion. 

P.  p.  Enbeni.  The  Death  of  Adonis,  a 
large  composition  of  life-si«e  figures; 
from  the  Brandt  collection. 

Berkheyden.    View  in  a  Batch  City. 

Van  Os.    Fruit  on  a  Tabl& 

J.  Vanderheyden.  Buildbgs  in  a  City 
m  HoUancL 

Jan  Steen.    The  Bepast,  many  figures, 

Bambrandt  PortralU  of  a  Lady  and 
Gentleman. 

WSliam  Mieria.    The  Temptation. 

y  osterman.    Landscape,  Cottage  Scenery. 

J.  and  A.  BotL  Italian  Landscape  and 
Figures. 

L.  I&ckhujien.  Sea  Piece  with  Ship- 
ping. 

Netscher.  Lady  at  a  Window  with 
Parrot  and  Ape. 

Jan    Steen.     The    Bepast^    numerous 


N.  Beighem.    The  Sybil's  Temple  and 

Falls  of  Tivoli. 
Weeniz.     Dead  Hare  and  Dogs. 
&.  Lairesse.    The  Death  of  Cleopatra. 
William    Hieris.      A    Woman    selling 

Vegetables. 
William  Vandevelde.     Small  Sea  Piece. 

A  pair  of  similar  subjects. 
Liogplbach.    Italian  Market  Place,  with 

Figures. 
William    Hieris.     A    Woman    aelliiig 

Onions. 
Weenie.    Game  Piece,  with  dead  Stag 

and  Bijrdsr 
S.  Van  der  Neer.    The  Marriage. 
B.  Denner.    The  Head  of  an  old  Man. 
William  Mieris.    Two  Women  playing 

with  Dice. 
Holbein.    The  portrait  of  a  Gentleman. 
Van  der  Heist     A  Halt  of  Trarellers. 
Ommagi^nck.    Cattle  in  a  Landscape. 
G.  Mat^     Figu^,  entitled  Curiosity. 
Tan    Unyvm*    Smal)  plaaiical    Land- 


Van  der  Neer.    Figures  in  Convowtion. 
Paul  Potter.    Three  Cows  in  a  Land- 
scape. 
Bembrandt.    Our  Saviour  in  the  Tem- 
pest. 
C.  Bega.    An  Interior,  with  Fignrea. 
Breemberg.    St  John  preaching  to  the 

Multitude. 
C.  Dusart.    Bzterior  of  a  Cottage,  with 

many  Figures. 
Vanderheyden.    A  pair  of    Viewa    in 

Dutch  cities. 
Van     Huysum.      Landscape,      Italian 

Scenery.    A  similar  subject 
Adrian  Ostade.    Bxterior  of  a  Cabaret 
Van  Deelen.    The  Interior  of  a  Church, 
Cornelius  Poelemberg.     Adoration  of  the 

Magi. 
Van  der  WerflP.    A  Group  of  Figuna. 
Weenis.    Dead  Swans  and  a  Peacock. 
Terbuigh.     An  Interior;     the    Mnaie 

Lesson. 
C.  Du  Jardin.    A  Garden  Scene,  with 

Cavaliers. 
Terburgh.    The  Trumpeter. 
Gerard  Dow.     Figures  by  Candle-light 
Van  Tol.     A  Head,  called  the  Usurer. 
J.  Van  Huysum.    A  Bouquet  of  Flowers, 
Slingelandt    A  Woman  at  a  Window. 
Franob  Mieria.    An  old  Gentleman  with 

a  Violin. 
Metsu.    A  Lady  reading  a  Letter,  a 

Servant  waiting.  • 
A.  Vandevelde.    An  enclosed  Pastue, 

with  CatUe. 
Backhuysen.    Larga  Marine  View,  with 

Vessels  of  War, 
Metzu.    The  Student  writing. 
William  Mieris.    A  Lady  baqpuni^g  for 

a  Fowl, 
Adrian  Ostade.    Convenation  at  n  Co^ 

tage  Door. 
J.  Van  Huysum,    Fruit  and  Flowara. 
William  Mieris.     A  Gentleman  ofiisring 

Grapes  to  a  Lady. 
Schalken.    A  Man  reading  by  Candle- 
light 
J.  Buysdael.    Umdscape,  with    Cattle 

and  Figures. 
Verkolie.    A  Lady  bathing,  with  At* 

tendants. 
A.  Vandevelde.  Cattle  watering,  Bvening. 
P.  de  Hooge.     An  Interior,  with  Fignrea. 
Weeniz.    Dead    Swans,  n   Hare,   and 

other  objects. 
Philip  Vandydt    Two  Ladiet  with  n 

Parrot 
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C  Poelembag.    A  Kjrnpk  and  «  8m 

Monster. 
Van  der  Ulft.    A  View  in  Borne. 
Ochfierreld.     A     Mii«eiui     and     two 

Women  drinking. 
Berkheideo.    The  Stadtkonie  at  Aauter- 


Van  Of.    A  Qitnip  of  FIowert» 

G.  Coqnes.    A  Qivalier  and  Ladjr,  with 

Attendanti. 
Schnmann.     The  Oonnoinenr. 
Van  der  Wer£    The  Inerednlity  of  St 

Thomaik 
William  M  ierii.    A  Gentleman  proposing 

to  a  Lad  J. 
Van  der  Wer£    The  Magdalen  reading. 
Wjnanta.    A  Road  tmvening  a  barren 


Panl  Potter.    Cattle  in  a  Storm. 
D.  Teniers.    Soldiers  playing  at  Ihanghtsi 
Q.  Bow.    Woman  at  a  Window,  with  a 
Hare,  &c 

Soldiets  in  a  Guard-room 


Exterior  of  a  Stable,  with 


Hobbima.     View  In   a  FofMl,    wHh 

Cottams. 
Terborgh*    The   General   writasg   Da- 

spatchei. 
P*   Woayeimans*    Landscape,  with  ?t* 

gorei,  and  a  Bagpiper*    One  of  tha 

painter's  most  celebrated  worics. 
Hetsa.    A  Lady  in  a  Blue  Velvet  Tunis. 
A.  Gayp.    Cattle  on  the  Banks  of  a  Bivsr* 
Gyssells.    Dead  Swan  and  many  fluall 

Birds. 
C.  Dn  Jardin.    Hones  in  a  Landscape. 
O.  Flink.     The  Portrait  of  a  Lady. 
Berkbeiden.    A  pair  of  Town  Scenes. 
Gyisellsi    A  Kermease,  with  a  multitude 

of  Figures. 
Hugtenbeig.    A  pair  of  BatUe  Pieoss. 
Ouwater.     A  View  in  Amsterdam. 
A.  Storck.    A  pair  of  Sea  PieceSi 
Berkheiden*     Another    pair    of   Town 

Scenes* 
G.  Flink«    The  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman. 
Breughel  and  Bottenhammef.    An  Alle* 

gory. 
GrifHer*    View  on  the  Bhine» 
William  Miens.    The  Judgment  of  Paris. 
Van  der  Ulft.    The  Old  ToWn-hall  of 

Amsterdam. 
Verkolie.    Jupiter  and  Saturn* 
Berkheiden.    Four  Views  at  the  Hagnsk 
C.  Poelemberg.    Nymphs  bathing. 
Dubois.    Damocles. 
C.  Lens.    Bacchus  and  Ariadne^ 


D.  Teniers. 

smoking. 
Pan!  Potter. 

Figures. 
Van  der  Werff    Lot  and  his  Daughters. 
Van  Tel,    The  Interior  of  a  School. 
Slingelandt    A  Monk  readioff. 
P.  Wouvermans.    The  Halt  of  a  Hunting 

Party. 
Adrian  Ostade.    Figures  outiide  a  Got* 

tage. 

The  possessor  of  this  retnark&ble  gallelry  has  usaallj  fayoured  ap^ 
plicants,  properly  introduced,  with  a  card  of  admission  for  ft  party  on 
one  day  in  each  week  of  the  months  of  May  end  June. 

ST.  James's  palacb. 
In  this  edifice  the  Sovereign  holds  the  Levees  and  Drawing  Rooms. 
The  first  are  attended  by  gentlemen  only,  and  usually  take  place  on 
appointed  Wednesdays  during  what  is  termed  "  the  season"  in  London. 
The  ^'  Drawing  Rooms"  are  destined  for  the  Royal  reception  of  ladies 
as  well  as  gentlemen,  and  are  held  on  appointed  Thursdays.  The  suite 
of  apartments  used  for  these  purposes  have  windows  looking  into  St. 
James'  Park,  and  are  of  considerable  dimensions.  They  may  1^  said  to 
be  handsomely  furnished,  but  fall  very  short  of  any  regal  magnificence 
worthy  of  the  mighty  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  There  were  foi<» 
merly  some  fine  pictui^s  by  the  great  masters,  and  decorative  fumi* 
tare,  but  they  have  been  removed  since  Her  Majesty's  accession,  and 
they  now  contain  only  some  good  portraits  with  inferior  ones  and 
copies.  On  ascending  the  grand  staurcase,  a  guard  chamber,  adorned 
with  a  number  of  military  arms  in  fanciful  devices,  is  on  the  left 
hand.     Passing  through  a  similar  one^  usually  decorated  with  anuA, 
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the  first  room  of  the  state  apartments  is  entered.  This  is  called  the 
Tapestry  Room,  as  the  walls  are  hunz  with  this  material ;  the  an* 
tique  fireplace  still  retoins  the  initisds  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Ann 
Bole\Ti,  interlaced  with  true  lovers'  knots.  The  Ball  Room  succeeds, 
and  is  the  first  grand  apartment  facing  the  park.  Two  large  pictures 
of  the  Siege  of  Toumay  and  the  Siege  of  Lisle  hy  the  Duke  of  Marl^ 
horough  are  hung  in  it ;  and  there  are  likewise  portraits  of  George  L 
and  George  II.,  Queen  Anne,  and  some  of  the  females  called  King 
Charles's  Beauties,  copies  of  tho^  at  Hampton  Court  The  next  room 
in  succession  is  the  Drawing  Room  :  it  contains  portraits  of  Qeorge 
III.,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  all  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds;  and  the  Admirals  Lord  Nelson  and  Earl  St.  Vincent, 
painted  by  Hoppner.  There  are  also  here  some  of  the  female  por- 
traits above  named.  The  Throne  Room  follows  in  succession*  At  the 
western  end  the  Royal  Chair  of  State  is  placed  under  a  canopy  enn 
blazoned  with  the  heraldic  bearings  of  the  Sovereign.  On  the  walls 
are  himg  large  pictures  of  the  Battles  of  Vittoria  and  of  Waterloo, 
by  G.  Jones,  R.A.;  whole-length  portraits  of  George  IV.  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence ;  a  portrait  of  Charles  II. ; 
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and  a  picture  of  a  young  Lady  returning  from  fishing;.  Immediately 
behind  the  Throne  Room  is  a  smaller  apartment,  called  the  Council 
Chamber.  It  contains  two  magnificent  whole-length  portraits,  by  Sir 
Joshoa  Reynolds,  of  Count  La  Lippe  and  the  Marquis  of  Granby ;  a 
portrait  of  Lord  Rodney^  by  Hoppner ;  and  portraits  of  Qeorge  II., 
Admiral  Keppel,  a  German  Prince,  and  George  III. ;  the  last  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds* 

Returning  to  the  guard  room  first  entered,  a  long  corridor,  called 
the  Entree  Gallery,  contains  the  following  whole-length  portraits : — 
Heoiy  YIIL,  nid  to  be  bj  Holbein. 
Qneen  Kaiy,  daughter  of  Henty  YIIL 
Qa«en  Blixabeth,  by  Zncchero. 


King  Junes  L 


Charles  L,  copy  after  Yandyck. 

Charles  II. 

James  II. 

William  III.  and  Mary  his  Queen. 


The  state  apartments  are  permitted  to  be  viewed  by  strangers  on 
spplicadon  to  Uie  Lord  Chamberlain,  at  his  ofiice  in  the  Stable  Yard. 

The  chapel  royal  connected  with  the  state  rooms  is  shown  to 
stnmgers  on  application  to  the  keeper.  It  has  nothing  remarkable  in 
art  but  the  highly-decorated  coiling  the  design  for  which  was  from 
the  hand  of  Hans  Holbein. 

H.   A,  J.   UTTNBO,   ESQ.,  OF  HAMILTON  PLICB,  PIOOADILLT, 

b  the  oollector  of  a  great  number  of  fine  pictures  of  the  ancient 
foreign,  and  of  the  modem  English  schools.  In  the  latter  portion 
are  several  of  the  finest  landscapes  and  compositions  of  J.  M.  W, 
Turner,  R.A.;  also  pictures  by  Richard  Wilson,  Bonington,  Etty,  and 
most  of  our  celebrated  artists.  Tho  ancient  part  comprises  among 
the  number  the  celebrated 


Ba&elle.  "  La  Yieijge  anz  Candelabres.* 
It  was  originally  in  the  Borghese  Pa- 
hue,  Some^  and  afterwards  in  the  col- 
lections of  Locien  Bonaparte  and  the 
Doke  of  Lncca.    There  are  numerons 

Xyings  of  this  singnlarly  important 
ncluuitingperfomiance. 
BaffiKlle.     The  Holy  Family,  with  St. 
John,  engxBTod  by  Fonter  under  the 
title  of  «  La  Yierge  iL  la  Legende."    It 
I  formerly  in  the  gallery  of  Charles  I. 


Clande.   A  grand  Laadsoape;  from  the 

Fabuso  Spada, 
Mnrillo.  St  Anthony  holdmg  the  Infimt 

SaTionr  in  his  Aims ;  from  the  Soyal 

Collection  of  Spaioi 
A.  Wattean.    Portraits  of  Two  Toung 

Ladies,  known  by  the  title  of  *'  Les 

Denz  petites  Marqoises.*    A  work  of 

singnlar  attraction. 
Annihal  Oaraod.    The  Toilet  of  Yenns; 

from  the  Tanari  Palace  at  Bologna. 


The  above  are  but  a  few  of  the  fine  and  numerous  works  com- 
posing this  collection,  which  comprises  a  good  specimen  of  most  of 
the  great  painters  of  former  times.  The  two  pictures  by  Rafiaelle 
alone  give  a  standard  of  consequence  to  it,  and  it  is  here  alone  that 
Turner's  great  ability  in  landscape  composition  can  be  best  estimated, 
about  a  dozen  of  his  performances  being  hung  on  the  walls. 

KBN8INOT0N   PALACB. 

The  collection  of  Byzantine,  earl^  Italian,  German,  and  Flemish 
pictures,  formins  the  collection  of  his  Serene  Highness  Prince  Louis 
D'Ottingen  Wafierstein.  This  collection  is  of  great  interest,  being 
the  only  one  of  a  similar  chias  in  England.     It  is  placed  in  the  state 
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apartmento  on  the  soutli  side  of  the  Palace,  and  occupi«»  the  rooms 
in  which  Her  Present  Majesty  passed  her  youth.     Admission  is  only 
obtained  by  Prince  Albert  s  permission,  for  which  purpose  the  keeper, 
Mr.  Louis  Gruner,  No.  13,  Fitzroy  Square,  may  be  addressed. 
Kos.  1  to  9,  and  No.  26,  are  paintings  of 


the  Byumtine  School,  and  comprise 
productions  between  the  tenth  and  the 
thirteenth  centuries.  This  portion 
elucidates  the  style  adopted  in  the 
Sast  by  the  early  Christian  painters. 
For  their  introduction  into  Western 
Europe  we  are  indebted  to  Charlemagne 
and  his  successors,  to  presents  made 
by  the  Greek  Emperors  to  the  Carlo- 
Tingian  kings,  and  to  the  Crusaders  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 
These  primitive  works  are  exceedingly 
curious. 
Kos.  10  to  25  consist  of  early  Italian 
paintings,  illustrating  the  first  steps  of 
art  in  Italy.  Among  these,  Nos.  11 
to  14  represent  legends  of  St.  Mar- 
garet, and  have  been,  since  the  four- 
teenth century,  on  the  altar  of  the 
private  oratory  of  the  Abbesses  of  St. 
Margaret,  at  Sichstadt.  Nos.  15  to 
23  comprise  the  pictures  on  a  small 
altar-piece»  with  folding  doors.  The 
date  1867  is  on  the  pedestal,  and  on 
the  back  is  inscribed  "Justus  pinxit 
in  archa."  This  is  an  elaborate  work 
of  singular  merit  for  its  antiquity. 


XA6TSBS  OT  TBI  EABLT  QMBXAM 
SCHOOLS. 

Nos.  27  to  80  are  sacred  subjects,  by 
unknown  masters.  No.  81,  also  by 
an  unknown  master,  representing  the 
death  of  the  Virgin,  bears  the  date  of 
1417.  No.  32,  The  Virgin  and  Child, 
also  by  an  unknown  master,  is  said  to 
have  been  presented  in  the  year  1327 
by  a  certain  Count  Dillingen  to  the 
Chapter  of  Marie  Madlingen,  where  it 
remained  until  1802.  No.  83  is  a 
singular  picture  of  the  Trinity.  No.  84, 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Heinrick 
Aldegrever.  No.  35,  the  MartyrdoQ 
of  St.  UrsuU  and  her  Companions,  b^ 
the  same.  Nos.  36  and  37,  two  pic- 
tures by  artiste  unknown.  No.  88, 
the  Holy  Family,  with  Saints,  by 
Sigismund  Holbein,  uncle  of  the  cele- 
brated Hans  Holbein ;  it  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Hohensollem  fiimily. 
No.  39,  Virgin  and  Child ;  school  of 
Albert  Durer.  No.  40,  the  Daughter 
of  Herodias,  with  the  Head  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist;  school  of  Lucas 
Cranach.     No.  41,  the  Nativity,  mas- 
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ttt  miknown,  ngned  Q.  B.  No.  42, 
a  Portnit,  attribntad  to  lUrtin  Sdiaff- 
ner,  dated  1530.  No.  4S»  tJio  FaU 
of  Man,  C.  J.  Beham^  1648. 

TBI  MLiaisH,  nmlBHi  AMD  Duns 

■0HOOX& 

Not.  44  to  47  are  by  nnknoini  matters 
of  the  Bhenuh  and  Flemith  tchooU, 
who  were  influenced  by  the  Byantine 
art,  and  who  lived  preTioui  to  the 
time  of  Wilh^  of  Cologne  and  the 
brothen  Van  B^ck.  Noi.  48  and  49, 
fobjecta  the  Annimdation,  were  in 
an  ancient  church  near  Andemach^ 
8ino»  the  folirteeiith  eentnir.  This 
pair,  and  No.  50,  The  Virgb  and 
Child,  are  by  imknown  mattera  of  the 
adiool  of  Cologne,  and  imitatiTo  of 
Italian  art  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

BT  WXLBBLM  Off  OOLOOVl,  flD  TUT 
KTGKa,  AMD    XBKZA   IMMMDUSM    lOIr 


No.  51.  St.  Catherine  ot  Alexandria,  St 
Matthew,  and  Rt  John  the  Etsngelist. 
Wilhelm  of  Cologne. 

No.  52.  Bcce  Homo.   Hubert  tan  Byck. 

No.  53.  Yiiiginand  Child.    Jan  van  Byck. 

No.  54.  Virgin  and  Child.  Margaret 
Tan  Byck. 

No.  55.  A  Fieta.   Hngo  Tan  der  Goei« 

Noi  56.  Depoaition  from  the  Crom*  Bo- 
gier  Tan  Brogei. 

No.  57.  Bcce  Homo.    By  the  nme^ 

No.  58.  Mater  Doloroia.    By  the  lame. 

Na  59.  Porttdt  of  an  Bcdauaitic. 
Hana  Memling. 

Na  60.  Madonna  and  Child  in  a  Land' 
acape.    Unknown. 

!lo^  61>  62,  and  63.  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin.  A  tryptich  by  an  imknown 
painter,  probably  Antonello  da  Mea- 
aina.  One  of  the  moat  extraordinary 
and  elaborate  prodoctiona,  of  the  high- 
eat  intereat  aa  a  specimen  of  the  arte, 
painted  in  oU  medium  in  ite  early  do* 
Telopment« 

vuTQB  MAsnaB  Of  Tin  sixxmraH 

CODITUIST* 

Ko.  64.  Fresentation  ki  tha  T«mpl«. 
Israel  Tan  Mecheb. 


No.  65.  Fortnit  of  a  Maiden  Lidy.    By 

the  same. 
No.  66.  Vitvin   ttid   Child.     CotneHaa 

Bhgdbrechtaeti. 
No.  67.  fit  Feter  and   6t    Dorothea. 

Ijocaa  Tan  Leyden. 
No.  68.  Holy  Fkmfly.    Qoentin  Matayi. 
No.  69.  Judith.    By  the  aamoi 
No.  70.  Fortrait  of  a  Female.    Bernard 

Tan  Orley. 
No.  71.  MoQjlt  Cbltary.    Jaa  tan  Ma' 

bnae. 
No.  72.  The  Magdalen.    Br  the  same.   • 
No.  78.  Christ  and  Mary  Ibgdalen.  By 

the  same. 
No.  74.  Holy  Family  near  a  Fonntain. 

Jan  Ton  SchoreeL 
No.  75.  St  John  in  the  lile  of  Fatmoa. 

Joachim  Fatenier. 
No.  76.  St  Christopher.    By  the  same. 
No.  77.  The  Crucifixion.    By  the  same. 
No.  78.  Virgin,  Child^  and  Two  Sainte. 

Bierick  Stnerboat 
No.  79.  Virgin  of  fhf  Bosary.    Bogier 

Tan  der  Weyde. 
No.  80.  Adomtion   of  the  Magi.     Jan 

tan  Heemsen. 
Nos.  81,  82,  and  88.  Adoration    of  the 

Magi;   a  tryptkh.     Signed  H.  U., 

1554. 
No.  84.  Adoration  of  tha  Infimt  Christ 

Martin  Tan  Hemskerk. 
No.  85.  Portrait  of  Cosmo  L    Antonio 

More. 
Nos.  86,  87,  and  88.    Adoration  of  the 

Magi }  a  typticb.    Henri  de  Bles. 
No.  89.  Fortrait  of  a  young  Man.    By 

the  same. 
No.  90.  The    Citcnmcidon,      Amouldt 
'    Bogaert 
Nos.  91,  92,  98.  Deposition     from    the 

Cross ;  a  trtptich.    Miehael  Coxcie. 
No.  94.  St  Francis  leoeiTing  the  Stig- 
mata.   Unknown. 
No.  95.  Adoration  of  the  Magi.    Idem. 
No.  96.  Virgin  and  Child.  Idem. 
No.  97.  The  Cmcifixiott.    Idem. 
No.  98.  A  Fieta.    Idem. 
No.  99.  The  Treachery  of  Judaa.  Signed 

A.  T.,  1601. 
No.  100.  The  Archangel  Gabriel.    Un* 

known. 
No.  101.  A  Girl  writing.    Idem. 
No.  102.  Virgin  and  ChUd.    Idem. 
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RRStDRKCK  OP  THJC   MARQUKSS  OP  LAN8D0WNK. 

COLLECTION  OF  THB   MARQUESS  OF  LAN8D0WNE,  BERKELEY   SQUARE. 

The  mansion  of  this  distinguished  statesman^  ii-ith  the  garden,  oc- 
cupies the  entire  southern  side  of  Berkeley  Square.  It  presents  a 
long  facade  with  a  western  aspect  of  great  simplicity,  and  was  built 
in  1765  by  the  brothers  Adams,  then  the  leading  architects.  All  the 
Apartments  of  reception  are  on  the  ground  floor,  and  form  a  suite 
capable  of  receiving  a  larger  number  of  guests  than  any  other  man- 
sion in  London.  The  collection  of  ancient  sculpture  dispersed  therein 
is  one  of  the  finest  private  collections  existing  in  England,  including 
more  life-size  statues  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum. 
In  all  there  are  about  50  statues,  as  many  busts,  besides  bassi  rilievi, 
and  other  important  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture.  The  collection 
was  originally  formed  by  Gavin  Hamilton,  who  first  excavated  the 
site  of  Adrian's  Villa,  which  has  subsequently  enriched  the  British 
Museum,  and  added  so  many  celebrated  works  to  other  galleries  iu 
Europe.  On  entering  the  mansion,  a  noble  statue  of  Diana  at  the 
moment  of  launching  an  arrow,  in  active  movement,  stands  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase.  In  the  great  dining  room,  nine  antique  statues 
of  divinities  and  heroes  are  placed  in  niches.  Among  the  latter  are 
Germanicus,  Claudius,  Trajan,  and  Cicero.  There  is  also  the  Sleep- 
ing Nymph,  a  recumbent  figure,  being  the  last  work  of  Canova. 

The  Front  Drawing  Room. — Here  stands  the  statue  of  Venus 
quitting  the  bath,  the  most  admired  of  all  the  works  of  Canova. 
This  is  a  repetition  by  the  artist  of  the  same  figure  placed  in  the 
Tribune  at  Florence,  in  juxtaposition  with  the  famed  Venus  de 
Medici.  A  statue  of  a  child  holding  an  alms-dish,  by  Ranch  of 
Berlin,  stands  opposite,  and  over  the  fireplace  the  picture  by  Rem- 
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Brandt  —  Portrait  of  himself^  holding  a  palette,  from  the  Danooi 
collection,  Brussels. 

LudoTico  Ouioci.    Chrift'a  Agonj  in  th« 

Garden. 
ICurillo.    The  Immamlaitf  Conception  of 

the  Virgin. 
Sir  J.  fieynoldi.    Head  of  a  yoyng  Girl. 


<HB  nsAwnio  BOOH  oomkisB 
Sir  J.  Reynoldfl.  Portmit  of  the  Coonteu 

of  Berkeley. 
Yelaaqnes.  Portrait  of  Pope  Innocent  X. 
P.  Delia  Yecchia.  The  woonded  Soldier; 

fonr  figarea 
Oreoae.     Head  of  a  yoong  Female. 
Gnarcino.     Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son ; 

from  the  Giustiniani  Palace. 
Mniillo.    The  Virgin  kneeling. 
Rembrandt     Portrait  of  an  elderly-  Fe- 
male in  a  Bu£ 
Schidone.     The  Virgin  and  Child. 
Sir  J.  Reynolda.    Portrait  of  Lady  An- 

atmther:  the  Sleeping  Girl. 
Kambrandt.    A.D.    1642.    Portrait  of  a 

Lady ;  a  pictore  of  ezeeaaiye  beanty, 

Ibnnerly  in  the  Jolienne  cabinet 
YdMqnea.     Charles  Y.  when  a  Child, 

lying  in  his  cradle. 
Sir  J.  Beynolds.    A  Girl  with  a  Hnff. 
Domenichino.  St  Cecilia;  from  the  Boig- 

hese  Palace. 
Schidone.    The  Virgin  and  Child.     Fine 

aa  Corregio. 
A.  del  Sarto.     The  Riposo;  from  Lord 

Badstock's  collection. 
Morales.    The  Head  of  a  Femala 
Yelaaqnes.      Portrait    of   the    Due   d* 

Olivares.     Portrait  of  himself.    These 

are  from  the  Boyal  Palace  of  Madrid. 
YennstL    The    Holy   Family   and   St 

John. 


THV  usaiBT. 
Sir  Joshna  Beynolds.    Portrait  of  Kitty 

Fisher.      The  Portrait    of   Lanrenca 

Sterne.    Portrait  of  a  Lady  in  a  black 

Cloak. 
A.  del  Sarto.    Portrait  of  himself. 
Titian.  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,  holding 

a  roll  of  paper. 
J.  Jaekson,  BLA.    Portrait  of  Flaznan, 

the  Scniptor. 
Bernardino  Lnini.    St  Barbara. 
C.  Jervaa.    Portrait  of  Alexander  Pope. 
Yandyck.    Portrait  of  a  Lady. 
Rembrandt   Portrait  of  a  Baraamaster, 
Van  der  Helit  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman. 
GKorgione.    Portrait  of  Sanaovino,  the 

Venetian  architect 
Gainsborough.    Portrait  of  Dr.  Franklin. 
Yandyck.    Portrait  of  Queen  Henrietta 

Maria. 
A.  Caraoci.    Head  of  an  old  Man. 
S.  del  Pioabo.     Portrait  of  the  Count 

Federigo  di  Bouola;  from  the  Ghisti 

Palace,  Naples. 
Titian.    The  Magdalen ;  from  the  collec- 

tiona  of  Charles  L,  Queen  Christina  of 

Sweden,  and  the  Orleans  Gallery. 

The  namerous  portraits  and  heads  in  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne's 
possession,  hoth  in  London  and  at  his  seat  in  Wiltshire,  are  all  works 
o£  the  highest  heauty.  Perhaps  there  is  no  other  collection  in  which 
the  human  countenance  appears  with  such  glorious  attrihutes  of  men- 
tal expression  and  artistic  execution. 

The  Grand  Gallerv  is  a  snperhly-decorated  apartment,  nearly  100 
ft.  in  length.  The  principal  portion  of  the  ancient  sculpture  is  placed 
here.  Among  the  whole-length  statues  are  those  of  Hercules,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Mercury,  Diomede,  Theseus,  Junp  sitting,  an  Amazon, 
Juno  standing,  Hercules  when  a  youth,  Jason,  &c.  Two  fine  Egyp-. 
tian  statues  of  hlack  marhle,  found  at  Tivoli,  are  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  fireplace.  Many  other  fine  specimens  in  husts,  rilieyi,  &c., ' 
are  among  the  rarities  in  this  splendid  hall. 

Sir  A.  W.  Oalcott    LaodKupe  with  Fi- 

AHTi-BooM.  gore,.  ^^^ 

J.  LinneH.     Portrait  of  Sir  Humphrey   Eliza  Baumann.     A  Polish  Family  in 
Pary.  Bzile. 
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H.  Baebnzn.  Portrait  of  Fnmcii  Horner, 

Bsq. 
Sir  Thos.  Lawrence.    Portrait  of  the  pre' 

sent  Harqdefls  of  Lansdowne. 
W.  SeTem.     Italian  Fea«uits. 
Eckhardt    Sir  Robert  and  Udj  Wal' 

pole. 
8ir  A.  W<  Calcott.    Portrait  of  a  Lady. 
Frank  Stone.  "  Tnie  LoTe  never  did  mn 

smooth." 
W.  Simson.    A  Dutch  FBroil|r. 
C.  &.  Leslie^  R. A.  Sir  Roger  de  GoTerlej 

going  to  Church^ 

THB  BTXTDTi 

P.  P.  €ferard«  An  emblematical  Fignre 
of  Hope. 

Gonsales  Coqnes.  Portraits  of  an  Archi- 
tect and  his  Wife. 

Titian.  The  Head  of  Danfte ;  from  the 
Orleans  Gallerj. 

H.  Stiike,  of  Diisseldor£    Joan  of  Are 


nraying  and  holding  the  GonMcmtad 

lianner. 
Guide.    The  Head  of  St.  Sebastian. 
G.  Poiissin.    Landscape,  the  Pigorei  hy 

N.  Ponssin. 
Sir  J.  Reynolds,    'Life-size  Portraits  of 

Lady  Ilchester,  Lady  Mary  Cole,  and 

Lady  Elixabeth  Fielding. 
N.  Ponssin.    Landscape,  with  Ruins  and 

Figures. 
A«  CanalettL    View  on  tbe  €buid  Canal, 

Venice. 
T.  Yon  Hoist    Portrait  of  a  Lady. 
J«  Ruysdael.    View  of  Amsterdam. 
J.  Both.    Landscape,  an  Artist  sketching 

from  Nature. 
Tintoretto.    Portrait  of  a  Cardinal. 
J.   Hackaert  and  A.  Yandeyelde.     In^ 

teriw  of  a  Wood  near  the  Hague,  with 

Figures  hunting. 
Tintoretto.     Portrait  of  Andrea  Doria. 
Isaac  Ostade.    A  Winter  Scene. 

As  all  the  preceding  fine  works  are  placed  in  the  apartments  in 
general  use,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  collection  is  considered 
quite  private.  Admission  to  view  it,  however,  is  rarely  refused  to 
roreign  artists  of  distinguished  talent,  or  to  persons  who  possess  the 
advantage  of  introduction  by  personal  friends  of  the  noble  possessor. 

TfAtlONAt  OALLBRT. 

The  pictures  forming  this  public  collection  are  placed  in  the  wes- 
tern wing  of  the  building  in  Trafalgar  Square.  They  consist  entirely 
of  what  is  termed  the  old  masters — amounting  in  number  to  .175  only; 
amongst  them,  however,  ^ure  many  very  capitiJ  works  of  the  Italian 
School,  and  a  few  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  SchooL  So  limited  a 
number  of  pictures  cannot  fairly  represent  the  great  artists  of  past 
times ;  many  of  the  highest  fame  not  having  a  single  specimen  placed 
herein,  and  several  are  represented  hy  teiy  second-rate  works^ 
Nor  is  there  much  appeatance  of  the  national  collection  becoming 
Worthy  of  England's  ffreatness,  from  the  apathy  of  the  puhlic  autho- 
rities in  acquiring  resJly  fine  works  when  opportunities  arise ;  three 
pictures  only  having  been  purchased  by  government  during  tibe  last 
five  years. 

In  the  vestibule  is  placed  a  marble  vase  sculptured  by  Sir  Richard 
Westmacott,  It.  A.,  from  a  colossal  block  of  marble,  taken  at  Paris, 
when  entered  by  the  British  troops.  The  principal  relief  commemo-^ 
rates  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  In  the  hall  standi  a  statue  of  Sir  D. 
Wilkic. 

There  Ate  8  pictures  by  Annibal  Caracci;  3  by  Ludovico  Caracci; 
10  by  Claude,  among  which  are  some  of  his  very  finest  works,  in- 
cluding the  famous  ones  painted  for  th«  Due  de  Bouillon  j  by  Cor- 
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turn  nATtoHAis  QAhLMkr. 


1-egio,  S:  three  of  them — an  Ecce  Homo,  Mercury  instructing  Cupid, 
and  the  Holy  Family,  called  '*  La  Vierge  au  Panier" — are  renowned 
performances.  By  Domenichino,  4;  hy  Francia,  2  capital  pictures; 
by  Guide,  8;  hy  Murillo,  3;  hy  Parmegiano,  a  celehrated  picture 
called  '*  the  Vision  of  St.  Jerome ;  hy  Caspar  Poussin,  6 ;  hy  Nicholas 
Poussin,  8 ;  hy  RafFaelle,  4  secondary  works ;  hy  Remhrandt,  8,  in- 
cluding his  chef-d'cduvre,  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery;  hy  Ru- 
hens,  9,  some  of  them  excellent,  particularly  the  Judgment  of  Paris, 
and  ^e  Peace  and  War ;  hy  Sehastian  del  Piomho,  the  great  picture  of 
the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  painted  in  jealous  rivalry  of  Raffaelle's 
Transfiguration;  hy  Titian,  5;  hy  Vandyck,  4,  one  of  which  is  the 
fine  portrait  of  Gevartius;  hy  Velasquez,  2;  and  hy  Paul  Vero- 
oese  2.  A  catalogue  fs  sold  m  the  gallery  for  4{f.,  and  a  descrip- 
tive and  historical  catalogue  hy  R.  N.  Womum,  revised  hy  C.  L. 
Costlake,  £sq.,  R.A.,  may  he  purchased  for  Is. 

The  ^dlery  is  open  to  the  puhlic,  without  any  restriction,  during 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  in  every  week.  The 
other  two  days  are  reserved  for  the  use  of  students.  The  gallery  is 
closed  during  six  weeks  of  the  autumn  season. 

tHE   ITATIOITAL  IN8TITUTI0lr»  PORTLAND  OAlLBRT,  ftBOENt   STBBftt. 

This  is  a  new  association  of  artists  which  has  sprung  up  within 
these  three  years,  and  if  steadily  maintained  will  he  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  numerous  hody.  It  was  started  on  the  principle  of  free 
ezhihition,  hut  the  attendant  elpenses  forhade  the  idea  heing  furthet* 
carried  Out  than  to  give  a  few  weeks  of  free  admission  at  the  close  of 
the  season.  The  greatest  advantage  the  society  offers  is  the  privi- 
lege for  themselves  and  other  artists  (not  memliers)  to  exhihit  their 
pictures  favourahly,  hy  every  one  having  a  portion  of  what  is  called 
among  them  ^Hhe  line,"  that  is,  the  portion  of  wall  opposite  the  spec- 
tator's eye.     The  gallery  is  commodious  and  well  lighted :   hitherto, 
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the  walls  have  been  well  occupied  by  interesting  pictures  in  an  exhi- 
bition which  takes  place  in  the  spring,  and  is  continued  open  for 
three  months,  at  a  fee  of  Is.  for  admission.  A  novelty  in  the  cata- 
logue is  that  the  price  of  every  picture  exhibited  is  printed  therein 
for  the  information  of  purchasers. 

THB  DUKE   OP   NOBTHUMBEBLAND,   CHARING  CROSS. 

The  front  of  this  mansion  towards  the  street  is  a  singular  example 
of  the  seventeenth  century;  the  central  portion,  which  contains 
the  gates  opening  into  the  quadrangle,  being  adorned  in  the  fullest 
degree  with  the  ornaments  employed  in  this  style.  Every  other 
part  of  the  house  is  characterised  by  its  great  simplicity ;  it,  how- 
ever, contains  many  flue  apartments  and  some  excellent  pictures. 
Among  these  will  be  foimd  the  well-known  Comaro  Family,  by 
Titian,  a  work  well  worthy  of  its  reputation ;  by  Guercino,  St.  Se- 
bastian bound ;  G.  Bassano,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds ;  Van- 
dyck,  a  group  of  three  portraits ;  Snyders,  a  Fox  Hunt,  and  a  Deer 
Hunt ;  G.  Schalken,  a  Girl  vnth  a  Candle,  and  some  others.  The 
great  feature  of  Northumberland  House  is  the  ball  room  or  grand 
gallery,  in  which  are  placed  large  and  very  fine  copies,  by  Meng^ 
after  Raffaelle's  School  of  Athens,  in  the  Vatican,  of  the  size  of  the 
original ;  also,  the  Assembly  of  the  Gods,  and  the  Marriage  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  in  the  Famesina ;  the  Triumph  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne^ 
from  Annibal  Caracci's  picture  in  the  Famese  Palace;  and  Apollo 
driving  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun,  from  the  fresco,  by  Guide  Reni,  in 
the  Villa  Rospigliosi  at  Rome.  The  copies  of  these  celebrated  works, 
and  the  other  decorations  of  this  extensive  apartment,  constitute  it 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  high  art  in  the  metropolis ;  but  admission 
to  see  it  is  unattainablo,  unless  by  a  very  powerful  personal  intro^ 
duction. 

LORD  OVERSTONB,   IN   PARK   LANE, 

Has  some  rare  specimens  of  the  Dutch  school,  by  its  greatest 
masters ;  some  of  them  are  from  the  cabinet  of  Baron  Verstolk  van 
Soelen,  at  the  Hague,  which  was  bought  entire,  and  principally 
shared  by  his  lordship  and  Thomas  Baring,  Esq. 

MB.    SHEEPSHANKS,   OP   RUTLAND  GATE,   HYDE   PARK, 

Possesses  an  extensive  collection  of  pictures  by  English  artists, 
amounting  to  nearly  400  in  number.  It  is  in  this  gentleman^s  house 
that  the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  English  school  of  pcunting  can  be 
best  appreciated.  The  collection  is  pecuHarly  rich  in  the  works  of 
Mulready,  Leslie,  and  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  Very  ready  permission 
to  see  the  collection  is  accorded  to  applicants,  upon  recommendation 
by  known  artists  or  amateurs. 
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MB.    JONES,   LIVING   IN   THE   COBRESPONDINO  HOUSE  AT   BUTLAND 
OATE,   OPPOSITE   MR.   SHEEPSHANKS, 

Has  some  fine  pictures  and  sculptures.  Among  the  fonner,  he  is 
the  possessor  of  Danby's  grand  picture  of  the  Deluge. 

LOBO  GARVAOH,   26,   PORTMAN   SQUARE. 

The  only  picture  of  consequence  here  is  the  one  by  RaiTaelle,  from 
the  Aldobrandini  Palace,  at  Rome,  representing  the  Virgin  Mary 
holding  the  infant  Christ,  who  is  presenting  a  pink  to  the  youthful 
St.  John.  It  is  renowned  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  performances 
in  England  of  this,  the  greatest  of  masters. 

EARL   DB   GREY,   4,   ST.    JAMEs's   SQUARE. 

In  this  mansion  there  are  several  of  Vandyck's  very  finest  por- 
traits, mostly  whole-lengths ;  a  picture,  by  Titian,  of  a  young  female 
holding  a  casket,  commonly  known  as  Titian's  Daughter;  a  fine 
picture  by  Salvator  Rosa ;  a  pair  of  capital  landscapes  by  Claude ; 
and  some  few  of  the  Dutch  school. 

EARL   NOEMANTON,   3,   SEYMOUR  PLACE,   CUBZON   8TBBET, 

Is  the  possessor  of  some  important  pictures  by  Holbein,  a  fine 
Holy  Family  by  Parmegiano,  and  works  of  seteral  of  the  living 
painters  of  the  English  school. 

THE   COLLECTION   OF  SIB  BOBEBT   PEEL,   BABT.,  WHITEHALL   OABDENS. 

This  collection  almost  entirely  comprises  the  fine  works  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  school  It  was  formed  by  the  late  Right 
Hod.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  consists  of  examples  of  the  highest 
excellence  by  the  various  masters,  selected  from  all  the  royal  and 
great  galleries  which  have  been  either  pillaged  or  dispersed  by  the 
revolutionary  occurrences  which  have  disturbed  Europe  during  the 
past  half-centnry. 


P.  P.  Rubens.  The  "  Chapeau  de  Faille." 
This  truly  wonderful  picture  is  known 
to  all  connoisseurs  by  the  repeated  en- 
grarings  which  have  been  made  from 

.  it,  and  from  all  the  writers  on  art  hav- 
ing extolled  it  as  the  perfection  of 
colour.  When  it  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land ixk  1822,  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  persons  were  admitted  to  view 
it  on  paying  a  shilling  each.  After 
this  exhibition,  it  was  purchased  by 
the  deceased  Baronet  for  3500^.,  and 
DOW  occupies  the  place  of  honour  in 
the  Gallery.    Silenus,  with  Satyrs  and 

.  other  Figiures :  painted  with  the  utmost 
luxury  of  colour,  and  appropriately 
placed  in  the  dining  room  over  the  side- 
boaid.    This  picture  was  purchased  at 


the  sale  of  Kubens's  effects,  after  his 
decease,  by  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu, 
and  afterwards  passed  into  the  Qallery 
of  Lucien  Bonaparte. 

D.  Teniers.  '<  La  Surprise  facheuse;" 
an  Interior.  Four  small  Pictures  re- 
presenting the  Four  Seasons,  each  by  a 
single  figure.  This  esteemed  series 
has  successively  adorned  the  cabinets 
of  De  Yerrue,  Le  Prade>  Blondel  de 
Gagny,  Qros,  Nouri,  Destouches,  Le 
Brun,  and  Prince  Talleyrand. 

Gonzales.  A  Family  ScenOi  with  numerous 
portraits. 

W.  Yandevelde.  A  Light  Breese,  with 
an  approaching  Storm.  A  Calm,  1661  ,* 
a  most- brilliant  picture,  from  the  col- 
lection of  the  Due  de  Bern. 
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G.  MetKii«  The  I>uet;  fh>xn  the  collec- 
tioni  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  Due  de 
Pratlin,  and  Prince  Talleymnd. 

Hobbinia.  The  Water  Mill  among 
woody  ioenery, 

a.  Netacber.  The  Soap  Bubble.  The 
finest  work  of  the  pninter;  (brmerly 
potseated  by  Bandon  de  Boiuet,  Pou- 
lain,  Galounei  Le  Bran,  and  the  Due 
de  Berri. 

William  Mieris.  A  foxmg  Woman  at  a  Win- 
dow in  conversation  with  a  (Gentleman. 

P»  WouTermans.  A  Qfoup  of  Figures 
In  a  barren  plaoe* 


J.  Ruysdael.  A  Waterfidl;  from  the 
Brentano  cabinet 

Adrian  Yandevelde.  Winter  Amnte- 
mentSy  with  skating;  from  the  collec- 
tions of  Mariette,  Prince  de  Conti,  and 
Count  Poortales. 

Hobbima.    A  View  in  a  Forest. 

J.  Wynants.    Heath  Scene,  with  FigQfn. 

A.  Yandeyelde.  Figures,  and  Cattle 
crossing  a  Bfook ;  from  the  collections 
of  Raudon  de  Bnisset,  Due  de  PnsliDi 
and  Sir  Simon  Clarke. 

W.  Yandevelde.  The  Beach  at  ScheTel' 
ing)  figures  by  Adrian  Yandevelde; 
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ibntaerijr  in  the  cabinett  of  M.  Schim- 

mdpeimiiick,  and  Goant  Ponrtalet. 
A.  Cujp.    Cowt  driokiag  on  the  Banks 

of  a  Biver. 
G.  NetKher.  Maternal  Initfoction;  from 

the  Orieaos  Gallery. 
J.  Van  Ostade.  Winter  Seene  on  a  Canal 
WUliam  VandeTelde,  1654.   Calm  at  Sea. 

F.  ICieria.  "Le  Gonafe  Bonge;''  from 
the  cabinet!  of  Graignat,  Dtic  do 
Piaalin,  and  Mr.  Beekford. 

G.  Metin.    The  Maac  Leiton. 
Sebastian  Bicci.  A  Mythological  Subject 
N.   Beighem.     Landwape,   Boins^  atid 

Cattle;  from  the  Biaancamp,  Due  de 

ChabotyToloxan^and  Sir  Simon  Clarke's 

callections. 
L.  Bacfchnyxen.     Sea-Skoie;  from  the 

Lebmn  GalUsry. 
JanSteen.  The  Music  Master:  dated  1671. 
Q,  Netscher.     A   Lady  with  a  Distaff; 

from  the  collections  of   Blondel    de 

Gapy,  and  Prince  Galiuin. 
P.  noDTermans.    Interior  of  a  Stable; 

from  the  collections  of  Count  de  Merle, 

and  Watson  Taylor,  Bsq. 
J),  Teniers.    "  Le  manrais  Biche."    The 

Tormeoto  of  Wealth. 
Wynanta»    Landscape,  1659;  figures  by 

Liogelbach. 
P.  WonTermans.     Halt  of  Officers;  from 

the  cabinets  of  Potihiin,  Coilnt  Du- 

harry,  and  Mr.  Webb. 
0<  Du  Jardin.     Cattle  reposing,  1658; 

fi^m  the   collections  of  the   Due  de 

Pnslin,  Bobit,  and  Sir  Simon  Chirke. 
Baekhnysen.  The  Moath  of  the  Thames, 

many  Tessels. 
P.  De  Hooge.    An  Interior  with  Figtires ; 

formeriy  in    the  collections  of  Van 

Leyden  and  the  Count  Pourtales. 
Paul  Pottef.      Landicape    and   Cattle« 

dated  1654.    One  of  his  most  ex- 
[    qoisite  works,  and  probably  the  last  he 

OTor  painted,  as  he  died  early  in  this 

year.     It  has  heed  possessed  by  Lin- 
;   dert  de  NeuTille,    van  Loquet,  and 

Lord  Gwydir. 
Hobbima.   The  Arenue.    A  pure  page  of 

Nature  of  the  most  extraordinary  truth, 

made  out  of  common  materials. 
De  Koningh.     BxtensiTO  View  over  a 

flat  Country. 
G.  Dow.     The  Dealer  in   Game.    One 

of  the  most  important  works  of  this 

extiBordinary  painter;  from  the  various 
•    collections  of  the  Doc  de  Choiieul, 


Prince  de  Conti,  Dtfc  d«  Ghabo^ 
Dupr^,  and  from  Fonthill  Abbey. 

Terburg.  The  Music  Lesson.  How 
greaSy  this  picture  has  been  esteemed 
as  one  of  the  finest  of  this  master,  may 
be  inferred  firom  its  having  successively 
adorned  the  cabinets  formed  by  Ju- 
lienne, Prince  de  Conti,  Marquis  da 
L'ange,  Due  de  Praslin,  Stf^ville, 
Prince  Galitzin,  and  Mr.  Barehard. 

J.  Van  Ostade.  Bntrance  to  a  Village, 
with  many  Figures;  firom  the  Choiseul 
Gallery. 

Hackaert  and  N.  BergheoL  Stag  Hunt 
in  a  Wood. 

A.  Vandevelde.  Farm  Buildings  and 
Cattle. 

P.  de  Hooge.  Interior  of  a  Paved  Court, 
with  Figures,  1658.  Tme  to  Nature, 
almost  to  illusion. 

Vander  Heyden.  View  in  Cologne, 
figures  by  A.  Vandevelde. 

P.  Wouvermans.  Coast  Scene  with  Fish- 
ermen. The  last  piece  painted  by  thia 
great  artist.  It  was  commanded  by 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Spain,  whose  arms 
and  the  words  "  Elixabetha  Begina" 
are  placed  on  the  back,  but  the  painter 
unfortunately  died  a  few  days  before 
the  payment  for  it  arrived. 

Hobbima.  Buins  of  the  Castle  of  Brede- 
it>de. 

A.  Cuyp.  Landscape,  a  ruined  Castle 
standing  in  a  Moat. 

C.  du  Jardin.  Cattle  and  Figures  croai- 
ing  a  Brook. 

A.  Van  Ostade.  The  Akhymist,  1661. 
A  small  picture  of  the  rarest  perfection ; 
which  may  be  imagined,  as  a  dealer 
gave  800  guineas  for  it,  before  it  was 
sold  to  the  Ute  Baronet 

A.  Cuyp.  A  Dutch  Pasture  Scene  with 
Cattle. 

W.  Vandevelde.  A  small  Calm;  from 
the  Choiseid  cabinet.  A  pair,  being 
a  Light  Breeze  and  a  Gale;  both  from 
the  Count  Pourtales*  cabinet,  and  of 
first-rate  excellence. 

P.  WouVermans.  A  Landscape  with  an 
Ass. 

C.  du  Jardin.  Landscape  and  Figures; 
from  Victor^s  cabinet 

P.  Wouvermans.  Barren  Bood  with 
Figures. 

Lingelbach.    The  Hay  Season. 

Moncheron.  The  Gariden  Scene,  fignref 
by  A.  Vandevelde. 
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Rembrandt.    Portrait    of     a     Gentle- 
man. 
Rajidael    Gkand  Woody  Landtcape. 
Sir  DaTid  Wilkie,  A.A.      The  fiunons 


picture  of  John  Knox  preachmg  before 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation. 
Sir  Jothua  Beynoldi.    The  Snake  in  the 
Graas.    Bobinetta. 


In  the  library  are  placed  18  original  drawings  by  Rubens  and 
Yandyck,  from  the  collections  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  and  others ; 
all  of  the  greatest  consequence,  and  inconceivably  fine. 

The  drawing-room  is  likewise  adorned  with  the  whole-length  por- 
traits of  Her  Majesty  and  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  painted 
by  Winterhalter,  and  presented  by  Her  Majesty  U>  the  late  Baronet. 

THB  QUEBN's  OALLBRY,   BUCKINOHilM   PALACB. 

In  an  extensive  corridor  that  occupies  the  centre  of  a  long  range 
of  apartments  on  each  side  of  it,  the  collection  of  pictures  under  this 
designation  is  placed.  The  gallery  thus  formed  receives  light  from 
tlie  roof;  and  on  the  walls  are  hung  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures 
ortUected  by  his  Majesty  George  IV.  His  predilection  was  entirely 
for  this  school ;  and  the  rare  and  numerous  specimens  he  acquired 
aiford  proof  of  a  consummate  judgment  in  this  branch  of  art.  The 
first  acquisition  made,  was  the  purchase  of  all  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
pictures  belonging  to  Sir  Francis  Baring;  others  were  continually 
added,  under  die  advice  of  Lord  Famborough,  as  occasions  offered. 
The  gallery  in  the  palace  has  just  been  re-decorated,  and  the  fol- 
lowing 29  a  detailed  list  of  the  pictures  which  adorned  it,  and  which 
are  intended  again  to  occupy  the  walls :  — 

A.  Cuyp.  There  are  no  fewer  than  mne 
capital  performanoee  by  this  artist; 
among  them  is  the  celebrated  picture 
of  the  Trooper.  A  Landscape,  from 
the  collection  of  Van  Slingelandt.  A 
Grey  and  a  Brown  Horse.  A  Genr 
Ueman  and  a  Lady  riding.  Two 
Cavalry  Soldiers.  Ducks  on  a  EiTei. 
View  on  the  BiTer  Dort,  with  a  passage 
boat;  and  two  Landscapes  with  Cows. 

Gerard  Dow.  Bight  pictures  by  this 
exquisite  painter  are  in  the  collection, 
all  of  them  remarkable  for  their  mai^ 


Claude*  Landscape,  with  Story  of  Buropa; 

.  from  the  Ghigi  Palace,  Bome. 

J.  B.  Greuze.  "  La  Trompette,"  a  Mother 
with  Children  in  a  Cottage,  one  of 
whom  plays  with  a  toy  trumpet 

Le  Nain.  The  Toung  Gamblers ;  from 
the  Aldobrandini  Palace. 

Titian.  A  Woody  Landscape,  with  Sheep 
and  Figures. 

A.  Wattean.  By  this  artist  there  are 
fire  pictures,  four  of  which  were  painted 
for  G^oige  L  when  the  painter  came 
toBngknd. 

L.  Backhuyzen.  A  Calm ;  from  the  ca- 
binet of  Count  Pourtales. 

N.  Berghem.  By  this  elegant  painter 
there  are  six  capital  specimens,  con- 
sisting of  a  Landscape  with  an  ex- 
panse of  country  traversed  by  a  river, 
dated  1655.  The  Bush  Gatherers. 
A  mountainous  Landscape  with  figures. 
Two  other  Landscapes  with  figures,  and 
a  picture  called  ''The  Ford,"  dated 
1660. 

JaQ  Both.  Philip  baptising  the  Eunuch; 
fin>m  the  cabinet  of  Smeth  van  Alpen. 


yellons  execution.  They  comprise  "  La 
M^nag^;"  from  the  Prince  de  Conti, 
Beaujou,  and  Geldermeester  cabinets. 
A  Girl  chopping  Onions;  from  the  collec- 
tions of  Gugnat,  Prince  de  Conti,  Due  de 
Praslin,  and  Gddermeester.  The  Gro- 
cer's Shop ;  from  the  Choisenl  Gallery. 
The  Fruit  Seller,  from  the  same.  A 
Woman  at  an  Arched  Window;  in  the 
Boyal  Collection  since  1697.  The 
Sick  Chamber.  An  Interior,  with  a 
Mother  nursing  her  Child,  and  a 
small  Head  of  an  old  Han. 
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Kaitl    Do    Jardin. 
LmdMBpe^aHiUy 
Country.         Two 
Tooth*  gambling, 
with  other  Figuret. 
An  exqnifite  pic- 
ture of  Cattle  in  a 
Meadow.  Another 
picture  of  a  similar 
fobject,   from  the 
Choiaeal      collec- 
tion; and  an  Italian 
Landscape      with 
figures ;     a    cele- 
brated work  from 
the  TarioBS  cabi- 
DeU  of  the  Count 
de  Yence,  Blondel 
de  Gagny,  and  the 
Count  de  Merle. 
G.  Coquet.  A  Family 
Qroup  in  a  Land- 
scape y   from    the 
collection  of  Lord 
Radstock. 
Bernard  Graet  Small 
Figures  of  the  Fa- 
mily of  the  Burgo- 
master Six. 
Frank  Hals.  Portrait 

of  «  Gentleman. 
M.    Hobbima.       A 
Dutch        Hamlet 
among  Trees,  and 
a    small    Woody 
Scene,     with      a 
Water  MiU. 
Peter  deHooge.  The 
Card  Party,  from 
the    collection    of 
Count    Pourtales ; 
and  the  Court  Yard 
of  a  House,  with  a 
Woman  Spinning. 
M.        Hondekoeter. 
Live  Fowls  and  a 
Dog  in   a   Land- 
scape. 
Cornelius     Janssen, 
Greenwich  Palace 
in    the    time    of 
Charles  L,  who  is 
represented     with 
his     family    pro- 
menading  in   the 
park. 
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N.  Mau«  A  Toung  Woman  with  her 
Finger  on  her  Lip,  descending  eaa- 
tiottsly  a  staircase. 

G.  MetsiL  By  this  pleasing  and  esteemed 
painter  six  pictures  belong  to  the  royal 
collcxstion.  They  are :  A  Tonng  Girl 
selling  Grapes.  An  Interior,  with  a 
Gentleman  tuning  a  Violoncello  near 
a  Lady  with  a  Music  Book.  The  Por- 
trait of  Himself  holding  a  Palette  and 
Bnuhes.  A  Lady  in  a  Crimson  Ooftet 
holding  a  Guitar.  A  Girl  at  a  Window 
holding  a  Bunch  of  Grapes ;  and  the 
well-known  picture  called  "  Le  Conet 
Bleu." 

Jan  HieL    An  Italian  Mountebank. 

Francis  Mieils.  Four  specimens  of  this 
painter's  agteeable  Pictures  comprise 
a  Boy  at  a  Window  blowing  Bubbles ; 
a  Lady  feeding  a  Parrot;  a  Gentle- 
man smoking;  and  a  Lady  with  a 
Spaniel  in  her  Lap. 

William  Mieris.  Three  pictures: — the 
Fruiteiter's  Shop;  a  Butch  Family 
in  humble  Life;  and  an  Interior  with 
a  Lady  and  Gentleman  at  Table,  waited 
on  by  a  Negro  Servant. 

Jan  Molinaer.  A  Peasant  Girl  enasing 
a  Brook. 

(X  Netscher.  A  pair  of  small  FoftfaiU 
of  William  III.  when  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  of  the  Princess  Mary  his  Wife. 

A.  Ostade.  By  this  capital  painter,  the 
eollection  boasts  of  nine  pictures. 
The  subjects  he  chose  are  entirely 
from  the  humbler  class,  representa- 
tire  only  of  their  daily  habits.  Fire 
of  these  pictures  are  ccnnposed  of 
Boors  Drinking,  Smoking,  Rating,  or 
Gambling.  A  sixth  it  a  Pntch  Family 
in  a  Cottage,  dated  166%,  A  picture 
of  Dutch  Courtship,  consisting  of  two 
Figures,  another  of  a  Peasant  Woman, 
and  an  Interior  with  a  Woman  and 
Child  seated,  with  two  other  figures, 
from  the  Gkldermeester  cabinet,  com- 
pete the  number. 

Isaac  Ostade.  A  capital  picture  of  a 
Halt  of  Trarellers  by  a  Roadside  Inn, 
from  the  Geldermeester  cabinet;  and 
a  Rustic  Family  at  a  Cottage  Door 
listening  to  a  Man  playing  the  Fiddle. 

GL  Poelemberg.  Landscape  with  Ruins 
and  Figures. 

Paul  Potter.  There  are  four  of  the  rare 
pictures  of  this  great  artist.  A 
young  Boll  and  two  Cows  in  a  Mea- 


dow, the  CatUe  of  lafger  ftza  ihsdt 
ususd  with  this  painter.  Two  Hnnu- 
men  on  Horseback  and  other  Fignrea 
halting  at  a  Farm-House.  Two  Pjga 
lying  down,  from  the  Slingelandt  ca^ 
binet ;  and  a  Landscape  with  a  Stable 
and  seyend  Figures,  from  the  eelft' 
brated  collections  of  Lormier,  Braan- 
camp,  Randon  de  Boisset,  and  QeUei^ 
meester. 

Rembrandt.  The  performanoea  by  this 
great  master  in  the  collection  are  of 
first-rate  beauty  and  importttioe.  Thej 
arte,  Christ  appearing  to  Mai^  Mag- 
dalen, formerly  in  the  Hesse  Gaasel 
Gallery,  whence  it  wIbs  abstrseted  by 
the  French,  and  presented  to  the  Em- 
press Josephine,  from  whose  palaee  of 
Malmaison  it  was  sold  in  1816.  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi;  the  tnm^- 
rent  gloom  behind  wonderful  in  eze- 
cntioB.  The  Shipbuilder  and  his 
Wife.  She  is  giting  him  a  letter  as 
he  appears  seated  «t  a  table ;  life-sise 
figures  seen  to  the  knees ;  from  the  col- 
lection of  Smeth  yan  Alpen.  The  BoF* 
gomaster  Pancras  and  his  Wife,  alto 
life-size,  seen  to  the  knees ;  from  tha 
collection  of  Heniy  Hope,  Bsq.  Half- 
length  Portrait  of  a  Lady  standing  at  fl 
Window.  A  Portrait  of  Himself  and 
the  Portrait  of  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  half* 
length. 

P.  P.  Rubeni.  A  grand  picture,  0 
feet  high,  and  12  feet  in  length,  con- 
taining eleten  full-length  and  liie-aiaa 
figures.  It  represents  Pythagoru  re- 
commending temperance  to  his  ditci'* 
pies ;  nymphs  and  fauns  behind,  and 
in  front  a  profusion  of  fruit :  this  last 
is  painted  by  Snyderi.  Formerly  in 
the  Royal  Collection  of  Spain,  and 
af^rwards  possessed  by  Joseph  Bona- 
parte. A  Landscape  calleNl "  La  Prairie 
de  Lacken.*'  Tlus  picture  descended 
in  the  fimiily  with  the  Chapeao  de 
Faille  to  M.  Van  HareAn,  and  waa 
afterwards  possessed  by  M.  Aynard. 
The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  a  ttody 
for  the  sreat  alta^piece  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Antwerp ;  formerly  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Count  d*Arcy,  and  Sir 
Simon  Clarke.  St  George  and  th« 
Dragon,  in  a  Landscape,  which  por- 
trays the  rirer  Thames  between  Rich- 
mond and  Windsor.  It  was  pshitcd 
by  Rubens  when  he  came  to  Knglaad, 
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and  has  been  roceeaJTely  poMeiied  bj 
King  Cbarlei  I.  and  the  Due  de 
Biehelien,  from  whence  it  paieed  into 
the  Orleans  Gallery.  Pan  and  Syrinx ; 
from  the  collection  of  the  Doc  de 
Hontesqaien.  A  Han  with  a  Hawk, 
caUed  <' The  Falconer,"  life-iise,  whole 
length.  From  the  coUectionB  of  the 
Due  de  Praaiin  and  M.  Geldenneester. 
And  the  Family  of  Olden  Bameveldt, 
M  eompoiition  of  seyen  figures^  the 
principal  one  life-siae,  seated,  and 
half-length,  the  others  in  the  back- 
ground, and  a  pair  of  allegoriGal  female 
figures  personating  Time  and  History 
in  front* 

J.  BnysdaeL  LandscqM,  with  a  Cot- 
tage and  Windmill,  among  bleaching 
grounds. 

G.  Schalken.  Seren  Figures  at  a  Game 
of  Forfeits.  Fonnerly  belonged  to 
Louis  XVI.  A  Musiod  Party,  from 
H.  Geldermeester*s  Cabinet ;  and  a 
Lady  with  a  Candle  in  her  Hand, 

Stting  aside  a  Curtain,  from  the  La 
im  Gallery. 

P.  Tan  SHngelandt  A  Lady,  seated, 
making  Lace,  while  a  Child  is  asleep 
in  a  Ciadle.  From  the  Hesse  Cassel 
Gbllcsy,  and  afterwards  possessed  by 
the  ^press  Josephine,  and  Maxi- 
milian, King  of  Bavaria. 

Jan  Steen.  An  Interior,  with  in  ele- 
gantly-dressed Female  pulling  on  a 
Stocking;  a  Spaniel  is  by  her  side. 
An  uncommon  picture  by  this  painter : 
it  came  from  the  collection  of  the  Che- 
Talier  Verhukt  There  are  five  other 
pictares,  representing  a  Dutch  Merry- 
making,  a  Dutch  RcTel,  Twelfth  Night, 
a  Villi^  Kevel,  apd  the  Card  Players; 
all  of  ue  painter's  joyous  and  carous- 
ing scenes. 

P.  Teniers.  By  this  niUTersaSy  known 
painter  there  are  thirteen  pictures, 
aereial  of  them  from  celebrated  collec- 
tions, and  mostly  of  his  most  esteemed 
manner  and  period.  A  Village  Fete, 
with  thirty-one  figures,  dated  1646, 
from  the  Gddenpeester  collection.  A 
sinular  subject,  with  fifty  figures, 
dated  1649,  from  the  Galleiy  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  A  Village  Fair, 
from  the  Ponlain  Cabinet  Interior  of 
a  Gpard  Boom,  called  "  Le  Tambour 
Battanty"  from  the  Choiseul  Gallery. 
Fistemsn  OA  the  S«i  Coast,  from  the 


Ponlain  Gallary.  Teniers*  Wife  play- 
ing the  Guitar,  and  Two  Children, 
from  the  Orleans  Gallery.  The  Inte- 
rior of  a  Kitdien,  an  Old  Woman 
peeling  Turnips.  A  large  Landscapa 
and  Farm-House,  with  Teniers  and  two 
Ladies  talking  to  the  Gardener.  The 
Alchymist  in  his  Laboratory.  A  pair 
of  small  Landscapes  with  Figures.  A 
Village  Fete,  with  thirty  figures  of 
larger  sise  than  usual.  Another  ditto 
with  forty  figures,  and  a  small  picture 
of  four  Boors  playing  at  Cards. 

G.  Terburg.  A  Young  Lady  reading  a 
Letter  to  her  Mother,  from  the  Gelder- 
meester  Cabinet;  and  a  lady  and  Gen- 
tleman drinking  Wine. 

J.  Vanderheyden.  Two  pictares  of  Dutch 
Scenery,  one  House  on  the  Banks  of  a 
Biver,  the  other  Buildings  in  a  Town, 
both  with  figures  by  Vandevelde. 

Vandyck.  The  Marriage  of  St  Ca- 
therine, from  the  collection  of  the 
ChoTalier  de  Burtin  of  Brussels;  and 
Christ  healing  the  Lame  Man,  for- 
merly in  the  collections  of  Verhulst 
and  Smeth  yan  Alpen :  both  these 
pictures  are  superlatire  works  of  the 
painter.  A  Study  of  Three  Cayaliers, 
and  a  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  in  Black. 

A.  Vender  Meulen.  Thirteen  pictares, 
mostly  of  Combats  or  Views  of  Pakcei 
in  France,  with  figures  of  Court  Per- 
sonages. 

Bglon  Von  der  Neer.  The  Death  of 
Cleopatrsy  from  the  Braancamp  collec- 
tion, and  a  Lady  and  Gentleman  with 
Music,  in  a  Landscape. 

A.  Van  der  Neer.  An  Bvening  Scene  on 
the  Banks  of  a  Canal. 

A.  Vanderelde.  A  Hilly  Landscapa 
with  Bttins  and  Cattle,  dated  1659, 
firom  the  Geldermeester  Cabinet  Cattle 
at  Pasture,  dated  1664,  from  the  same 
collection.  Cattle  in  a  Woody  Land- 
scape, from  Smeth  ran  Alpen's  collec- 
tion. The  SearShore  at  SchoTening, 
dated  1660.  A  Dutch  Dairy  Farm, 
dated  1666.  The  Shepherd,  in  a  Woody 
Landscape,  watching  his  Flock,  and  a 
Hunting  Party  of  ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, mounted  and  on  foot,  in  a  bright 
sunny  Landscape,  dated  1666.  These 
seven  pictures  are  of  exquisite  beauty. 

William  Vandevelde.  A  Calm,  from 
the  cabinet  of  Smeth  Tan  Alpen;  a 
similar  subject  firom  the  Geldermeester 
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ooUaction,  a  Briik  Qale,  with  an  agi- 
tated Sea ;  and  a  BreeM,  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  four  fine  pictures  by  the 
nnriyalled  painter  of  marine  subjects. 

Adrian  Yander  Werff.  Roman  Gharitj; 
tvo  Children  with  a  Guinea  Fig;  and 
Lot  and  his  Daughters,  are  the  subjects 
of  this  artist's  three  pictures  in  the 
collection.  The  last-named  was  for- 
merly in  the  collections  of  the  Due 
de  Choiseul,  the  Prince  de  Oonti,  and 
M.  Calonne. 

Philip  Wouvermans.  Nine  pictures  of 
this  talented  painter,  comprising  a 
Landscape  with  Figures  on  Horseback. 
A  Horse  Fair,  rich  in  Figures,  taken 
from  the  Hesse  Gassel  Gallery  by  the 
French,  and  presented  to  the  Empress 
Josephine.    A  Halt  of  Cavalry  before 


some  Tents,  called  "  Le  Coup  de  Pis- 
tolet,"  from  the  Le  Bmn,  Nogaret,  and 
Tolozan  collections.  A  Waggon  aV 
tacked  by  Bobbers,  from  the  Le  Bran 
and  Geldermeester  collections.  A 
Hawking  Party.  The  Hay  Cart  and 
Figures,  from  Smeth  van  Alpen  s  ca- 
binet. A  Horse  Pair.  The  Farriei^s 
Tent,  and  a  Skirmish  of  Ca%'alry. 

J.  Weenix.    A  Hare  and  Dead  Gama. 

J.  lYynants.  A  Hilly  Landscape  with 
Figures  of  a  Hunting  Party  by  P. 
Wouvermans. 

Sir  Joshua  Beynolds.  The  Death  of 
Dido,  three  Figures  of  life  siae.  Cymon 
and  Iphigenia,  also  life-size  figure^ 
and  considered  the  most  beautiful  and 
poetical  composition  of  the  master;  and 
his  own  Portrait,  wearing  Spectaclfis. 


Pennission  to  view  this  extensive  and  choice  collection  is  onlj 
granted  by  application  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  at  Sl  James's 
Palace.  It  may  be  readily  understood  that  the  favour  is  only  con- 
ceded to  persons  of  known  respectability,  or  properly  reoommended ; 
and  the  pictures  can  only  be  viewed  when  Her  Majesty  and  the 
family  are  absent  from  the  palace. 

The  private  apartments  contain  a  number  of  portraits  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's ancestors  and  various  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  by  Srr 
Godfrey  Kneller,  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Allan  Ramsay,  N.  Dance,  J.  S. 
Copley,  Gainsborough,  M.  Wright,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Sir  D. 
Wilkie,  and  others.  In  the  State  Drawing  Room  is  a  picture,  by  Van- 
dyck,  of  Charles  I.,  and  his  Queen  presenting  him  a  branch  of  laureL 
There  are  also  a  few  English  pictures;  among  which  a  pair,  by 
ZoflTany,  represent  the  Assembling  of  the  Members  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  the  Interior  of  the  Florentine  Celery;  by  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  His  Majesty  George  IV.  entering  the  Palace  of  Holyrood, 
and  the  well-known  picture  of  Blind  Man's  Buff;  by  Sir  William 
Allan,  a  picture  called  the  Orphan  Daughters ;  and  the  Duenna,  by 
G.  S.  Newton. 

THB  COLLECTION   OF  BAMUBL   BOOBRS,   B9Q^    F.B.8.    AND   F.8.A., 
NO.  22,   ST.   JAMBS'S    PLACB. 

The  house  which  contains  this  distinguished  gentleman's  coUeo- 
tion  is  comparatively  small ;  the  interior  is,  neverdieless,  overflowing 
with  the  choicest  examples  of  fine  art,  the  result  of  a  long  gathering, 
goided  by  infinite  taste  and  learning.  With  the  most  liberal  feeling 
for  the  enjoyment  by  others  of  these  very  select  and  rare  perform- 
ances, Mr.  Rogers  readily  grants  permission  to  view  them,  by  the 
introduction  of  any  known  artist  or  connoisseur. 

A.  Sacchi.     Chriat  bearing   the  CroM ;        with  the  Doctors ;    firom  the  Aldo- 

formerlyin  the  Orleans  collection.  brandini  Palace. 

Mazzolina  di  Ferrara.    Christ  disputing    Titian.    "  Noli  me  tangere ;"  firom  the 
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Orleans  collection.  Bany  eays  of  this 
pictore,  "The  mellow  and  glorious 
union  of  landscape  and  history,  of  the 
Ponssin  sise,  is  the  completest  I  have 
seen,  for  all  and  every  part." 

A.  Watteao.  Two  figures  in  a  garden 
scene. 

P.  P.  Rubens.  A  triumphal  procession, 
»  celebrated  work,  composed  firom  part 
of  Montegna's  procession  at  Hampton 
Court,  with  additions  by  the  great 
Flemish  master.  From  the  Balbi 
Palace. 

Hurilla  St.  Joseph  and  the  Infimt 
SaTioor ;  from  Mr.  Hope's  collection. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  renowned 
picture  of  Puck  in  Shakspere's  Hid- 
sommer  Night's  Dream. 

Rembrandt  An  Allegory.  Formerly 
ffir  J.  Reynolds's. 

P.  P.  Rubens.  Landscape,  Moonlight 
Idam. 


A.  del  Sarto.  Head  of  St  John;  from 
the  Mareschalchi  Palace. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds.     The  sleeping  GirL 

Richard  Wilson.    Landscape,  Bvening. 

Corregio.  The  Holy  Family ;  from  the 
Orleans  Ghillery. 

Annibal  Caracci.  The  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin;  from  the  Aldobrandini  Pa- 
lace. 

Giorgione.  Small  whole-length  of  a 
Kniffht  in  Armour. 

Raf&elle.  The  Virgin  and  Child ;  from 
the  Orleans  Ghillery. 

Domenichino.  Landscape.  From  the 
Boighese  PsUmw. 

Bassan.    Lazarus  and  the  rich  Man. 

Rembrandt  A  Forest  Scene,  with  Sun- 
set Bffect. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  Strawberry 
Girl. 

Gainsborongh.    Landscape,  Morning. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  View  from  Rich- 
mond Hill. 

Titian.  The  Apotheosis  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V. 

Gainsborough.  A  Landscape,  with  Cattle. 

Leslie,  R.  A.  Edward  V.  and  his  Bro- 
ther in  the  Tower. 

J.  Van  Eyck.  Virgin  and  Child  in  a 
ffothic  niche.  An  extraordinary  per- 
formance by  this  very  early  master. 

Titian.    Head  of  an  elderly  Man. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds.     Cupid  and  Psyche. 

Memling.  His  own  portrait,  dated  148<(. 

B.  R.  Haydon.  Napoleon  on  the  Rock 
at  St  Helena. 

Holbein.     Portrait  of  a  Gentleman. 

CanalettL    View  in  Venice. 

Fra  Angelico.     Salome  dancing  before 

Herod. 
Sir  J.  Reynolds.    A  Girl  with  a  Bird  in 

her  Hand. 
Rembrandt    His  own  Portrait 
Tintoretto.    The  Miracle  of  St  Mark. 
Ckude.     Landscape,    with   the  Piping 

Shepherd. 
Ludovico    Canioci.      The    Virgin    and 

Child,  with  six  Sainte. 
Raffiielle.    Our  Saviour  on  the  Mbnnt ; 

from  the  Orleans  Gallery. 
Velasques.     The  Prince  of  the  Astuiias, 

on  Horseback. 
N.  Poussin.    Landscape ;  the  Campagna 

of  Rome. 
R.  P.  Bonington.     The  Turk  reposing. 
Cesare  D'Arpino.    A  Warrior  on  Horse- 
back. 
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Sir  Q,  Beaumont  Conway  Castle; 
fiffures  by  Wilkie. 

P.  P.  fiubens.  LandBcape,  a  Woody 
Scene. 

Qiotto.  The  fragment  of  a  fretco,  con- 
taining the  Heads  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul;  executed  a.i>,  1295. 

Gaspar  Poussin.     A  Landscape. 

Domenichino.  Landscape,  with  Apollo 
and  Marsyas. 

Baroocio.  "La  Madonna  del  Oatto;" 
from  the  Salriati  Palace. 

N.  Poussin.  The  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds. 

PanI  Veronese.  Mary  Magdalen  anoint- 
ing the  Feet  of  our  SaTionr.  A  small 
repetition  of  the  large  one  in  the 
Duraszo  Palace  at  Genoa. 


Bassan.  The  good  Samaritan.  Fonnerly 
Sir  J.  Beynolds's. 

Rubens.  The  Evils  of  War.  The 
original  study  for  the  great  pictore  of 
this  subject  at  Florence.  From  the 
Balbi  PaUMW. 

T.  Stothard,  B.A.  The  Blesaingt  of 
Peace. 

Guide.  The  Head  of  our  Sariour 
crowned  with  Thorns.  Formerly  pos- 
sessed by  B.  West,  P.R.A.,  and  Justly 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  most  sublime 
impersonations  of  the  Dirinity  «Ter 
achiered  by  human  talent. 

Guercino.  The  Madonna  and  CSnld; 
from  the  Boighese  Palace. 

Lorenao  di  CredL  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin. 


The  house  also  contains  an  extensive  collection  of  Etruscan 
vases,  some  antique  hronzes,  sculptures,  and  a  variety  of  lesser  objects 
of  art — all  distinguished  for  rare  excellence.  In  the  library  hangs, 
framed,  the  origmal  agreement  of  Milton  for  the  sale  of  his  ^'  Para* 
dise  Lost"  to  a  publisher  for  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  and  duly 
signed  hj  the  immortal  poet. 

THB  BOYAL   ACADEMY 

Was  founded  in  the  year  1768,  bv  George  III.,  and  consists  of 
forty  members,  entitled  the  Royal  Academicians;  twenty  associates, 
from  whom  the  members  are  chosen  as  vacancies  occur;  and  six  asso- 
ciate engravers.  All  official  duties  are  fuIBlied  by  the  Academicians, 
who  elect  from  among  themselves,  annually,  the  President;  they  idso 
Appoint  a  Secretary  and  Keeper,  which  offices  are  held  for  life.  The 
affairs  of  the  institution  are  managed  by  a  council  of  eight  memben, 
besides  the  President,  four  of  whom  go  out  by  rotation  every  year. 
They  also  elect  among  the  body.  Professors  of  Painting,  Sculpture, 
and  Architecture,  and  appoint  a  Professor  of  Anatomy,  who  must  be 
a  surgeon.  Each  of  these  professors  delivers  a  course  of  lectures 
annufuly,  to  which  the  students,  and  all  artists  who  have  contributed 
works  to  the  annual  exhibition,  are  admitted.  Schools  are  esta- 
blished, under  the  superintendence  of  visitors  (who  are  alwavs  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy),  for  drawing  from  the  plaster  cast,  the  living 
model,  and  for  the  practice  of  painting :  there  is  also  an  architecture 
class.  All  instruction  is  given  to  the  pupils  free  of  expense,  the 
Academy  being  self-sustaining  from  tlie  proceeds  of  an  annual 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  members,  associates,  and  other  living 
artists  of  talent  It  is  the  grandest  display  of  the  highest  pictorial 
art  in  England,  and  usually  opens  the  first  week  in  the  month  of  May 
and  closes  the  last  week  in  July.  The  Royal  Academy  possesses  an 
extensive  collection  of  casts  from  all  the  renowned  works  of  an- 
tiquity, a  considerable  part  of  which  was  presented  by  Oeoige  IT. 
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Every  Academician  upon  his  election  is  bound  to  present  a  specimen 
of  his  talent,  consequently  the  Academy  possesses  a  complete  series 
of  snch  works ;  many  of  them  are,  however,  only  secondary  works. 
There  are,  besides  a  very  celebrated  copy  of  the  Last  Snpper  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  made  by  his  pupil  Marco  Amone,  copies  of 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross  and  the  two  Volets,  by  Rubens,  made  by 
Gay  Head,  and  copies  of  the  Cartoons  of  RaiTaelle,  by  Sir  James 
Thomhill.  All  these  are  of  the  size  of  the  originals.  There  is 
also  a  very  beautiful  series  of  small  copies,  in  oil,  after  the  famoos 
frescoes  by  Raffaelle,  in  the  Vatican,  and  a  few  other  nsefiil  and 
excellent  copies  of  renowned  works.  The  Academy  also  possesses 
an  unfinished  bas-relief  of  life-size  figures,  in  marble,  by  Michael 
Angelo.  It  contains,  in  a  circle,  the  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Saviour 
in  her  lap  and  St.  John  approaching,  all  of  the  highest  beauty  and 
dignity.  This  was  presented  to  the  Academy  by  the  late  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  who  gave  his  pictures  to  the  National  Gallery.  In  the 
Library  are  two  very  fine  cartoons,  in  excellent  preservation,  by 
L.  da  Vinci,  the  subject  of  one  being  the  Holy  Family  and  St.  Anna, 
the  other  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Leda. 

THB  SOCIBTT   OP  ABTS   IN   THB   ADBLPHI. 

This  Society,  which  is  of  old  standing,  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
gentlemen,  either  scientific,  or  desirous  of  encouraging  science  and 
art.  By  means  of  a  small  annual  subscription  ^om  each  of  the 
numerous  members,  they  give  prizes  and  premiums  for  either  novel 
inventions  or  meritorious  works  of  art  and  design.  In  the  year 
1774,  when  they  first  occupied  the  building  in  the  Adelphi  where 
they  now  hold  their  meetings,  they  made  a  proposal  to  the  living  artists 
to  execute  a  series  of  pictures  for  the  decoration  of  the  great  room, 
oflTering  for  remuneration  only  the  proceeds  of  an  exhibition  of  these 
pictures  when  they  should  be  completed.  The  artists  were  not 
stimulated  to  accept  an  offer  presenting  such  uncertain  prospects  of 
recompense,  until  1777,  when  James  Barry,  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  undertook  the  onerous  task.  The  pictures  occupied  him 
seven  years,  and  when  they  were  exhibited  produced  little  more 
than  5002.  The  subjects  are  six  in  number,  and  fill  the  four  walls 
completely.  They  are  all  11^  ft  high;  two  of  them  are  42  ft.  in 
length,  and  the  other  four  are  each  15  ft.  long.  The  two  great 
pictures  represent  the  Procession  of  the  Victors  at  the  Olympic 
Games,  and  Elysium,  or  the  State  of  Final  Retribution.  The  four 
lesser  subjects  are — the  Story  of  Orpheus;  Navigation,  or  the  Triumph 
of  Commerce;  a  Grecian  Harvest- Home ;  and  the  Distribution  of 
Premiums  by  the  Society  of  Arts.  Another  picture,  by  Barry,  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  is  placed  on  the  staircase;  and  a  few  minor  works  of 
art  and  ingenuity  are  al^-ays  to  be  seen  in  the  rooms.  The  public 
are  usually  admitted  gratis  to  view  the  pictures,  by  applying  per- 
sonally every  Wednesday.     (See  also  article  ^^  Learned  Societies.  ) 
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80GIBTIBS  OF  PAINTBB8  IN  WATER  C0L0UB8. 

The  Old  Society,  as  it  is  called,  in  this  very  fascinating  region  of 
fine  art,  originated  in  the  year  1808,  when  its  first  e^hition  of 
water-colour  performances  took  place.  A  few  years  afterwards  the 
annual  display  was  removed  to  a  more  suitable  situation  and  premises 
in  Pall  Mall,  where  it  is  open  to  the  public  early  in  the  month  of 
April,  on  the  payment  of  1«.  The  exhibition  comprises  usually 
about  500  various  pieces,  among  which  landscapes  predominate.  As 
this  society  limited  the  exhibition  entirely  to  their  own  members, 
and  a  considerable  increase  of  practitioners  in  this  branch  had  taken 
place,  the  necessity  of  further  facility  for  placing  this  class  of  art  be- 
fore the  public  became  obvious.  In  1832,  a  New  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water  Colours  was  installed  at  No.  16,  Old  Bond  Street,  where 
its  first  exhibition  was  opened.  This  new  society  appealed  to  the 
public  against  the  exclusiveness  of  its  predecessor,  and  invited  all 
other  artists,  not  members,  to  assist  with  their  contribution  of  pic- 
tures for  the  exhibition.  The  public  S3rmpathy  and  patronage  was 
liberally  accorded  for  presumed  liberality;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
new  society  become  well  established,  than  they  adopted  the  same 
exclusiveness  they  complained  of,  and  now  allow  only  the  works  of 
their  own  society  to  be  exhibited  at  their  new  premises  in  Pall  Mall. 
The  charge  for  admission  here  is  also  1«. 

THE  COLLECTION   OF  HIS  GRACE   THE  DUKE  OF  SUTHERLAND, 
STAFFORD  HOUSE,   ST.   JAMES's. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  pictorial  embellishments  of  this 
mansion  may  oe  designated  as  of  the  Spanish  school ;  although  the 
examples  of  Italian,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  art,  with  some  English 
pictures,  are  of  first-rate  excellence.  The  gorgeous  decorations  of 
the  various  apartments  where  these  fine  works  are  placed,  and  their 
being  constantly  occupied  by  the  family,  forbid  the  possibility  of  their 
being  seen  by  any  but  by  particular  and  intimate  friends  of  the  noble 
duke,  or  by  those  introduced  by  some  distinguished  personage.  On 
the  ground-floor,  in  the 
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FeucherM.  A  bronse  statue,  life  lue,  of 
the  present  Maiquis  of  Staflfbrd  in 
Hiffhland  Costame. 

Sir  Bdward  Laadseer,  R.A.  Whole- 
length  Portraits  of  Lady  Mary  Levison 
Qower,  and  the  Marchioness  of  Staf- 
ford, with  Dogs  and  a  tame  Fawn. 

Ghiido.    Atahinta  and  Hippomenes. 

Watteaa.  A  pair  of  Subjects  of  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  enjoying  mstic  Fes- 
tirities. 

Bottenhammer  and  D.  Seghen.  The 
Holy  Family,  encircled  by  a  Qarland 
of  Flowers. 


D.  Teniers.   f landscape,  with  Ducks  in  a 

Pond. 
A.   B.  Chalon,  R.A.    Portrait  of  the 

Duchess  of  Sutherland. 
Winterhalter.  Scene  from  the  Decameron 

of  Boccacio.    The  engraved  picture. 
A  drawing  of  Flowers,  by  the  Prineesa 

Adehude  of  Orleans,  presented  to  the 

Duchess. 

AllTl-BOOX. 

Guardi.  A  pair  of  Italian  architectural 
Scenes. 

Moucheron  and  A.  Vandevelde.  Land- 
scape and  Figures;  from  the ^colleetiott 
of  the  Duchesse  de  Beni. 
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BTArroED  Boots. 


A.   Pynacker.      Landactpe;     rom    the 

Hone  collection. 
D.   Tenien.     A    Medallion,    decorated 

with   Flowers,  Fungi,  and   Fruits,  in- 
closing an  Incantation  of  Witches. 
Hackaert  and  A.  Yanderelde.     Figures 

hunting    in    the    Wood    near    the 

Hague. 
Le  Nain.    A  Piper  playing  to  Children. 
Yelasques.     A  Halt  of  TimTellers. 
Decker.   View  on  a  Canal,  Figures  by  A. 

Ostade. 
Lingelhach.   Market  Scene  with  Figures, 

outside  an  Italian  city. 
G.  B.  Weeniz.    Landscape,  with  Ruins 

of  Buildings. 
Guardi.    Portico  of  the   Ducal  Palace, 

Venice. 
De  Heusch.    Landscape  on  the  Rhine. 
J.  Ruysdael.     View  oyer  an  Expanse  of 

flat  Country,  with  Figures  by  A.  Yan- 

develde. 
W.  Romeyn.    Landscape,  with  Figures 

and  Cattle. 


Wjnants.  A  rustic  Landscape,  with 
Figures. 

P.  De  Eonnigh.  Landscape,  a  Tast  Ex- 
tent of  Country. 

Yan  der  Meulen.    A  Combat  oi  Cavalry. 

Canaletti.    Yiew  in  Yenice. 

Jan  MieL    A  Priest  bestowing  Alms. 

Orisonta.  Yiew  in  the  Environs  ot 
Rome. 

Tintoretto.  The  Pope  seated,  giving 
audience  to  Cardinals,  Friars,  and 
Attendants. 

Eckhout  Cavaliers  pkying  at  Back- 
gammon. 

Claude.     An  Italian  Landscape. 

Breckelencamp.  A  Woman  saying  Grace. 

S.  di  Ferrara.  The  Yirgin,  Child,  and 
St  John. 

Guardi.  Yiew  of  Yenice,  seen  through 
an  Arch. 

nBAwnro-Roox. 
Carlo  Dolce.    The  Salvator  Mundi. 
J.  Yan  Goyen.      A  River  Bc&m,  with 
U  2 
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D.  Wingfield.  The  Cartoon  Gallery, 
Hampton  Ooort 

Sir  T.  lAwrence.  Portrait  of  the  Mar- 
chioneM  of  Westmmster. 

Sir  A.  W.  Callcott  A  Classical  Land- 
scape. 

T.  Stothard,  R.A.  Subject  from  the 
Spectator. 

Sir  George  Beaumont  View  of  Conway 
Castle. 

Sir  David  Wilkie.  The  Break&st  Table. 

B.  R.  Haydn.  Cassandra  foretelling 
Hector's  Death. 

F.  Danby,  A.R.A.  The  Passage  of  the 
Bed  Sea  by  the  Israelites.  The 
pillar  of  light  to  guide  their  wander- 
ings is  a  trimnph  of  artistic  skUl. 

THl  niHIHG  &00X. 

P.  P.  Rubens.  A  Group  of  Bacchanala. 
Pietro  della  Yeochia.  Soldiers  reposing. 
Sir  Thomas   Lawrence.      Whole-length 

Portraits  of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherluid 

and  Lady  Blizabeth  Leveson  Gower. 
Pordenone.       The    Woman    taken    in 

Adultery. 
Bendemann.     Lamentation  of    the   la- 

raelites  in  the  Desert. 


Figures.    This  is,  without  exception, 

the  finest  work  of  the  artist 
Murillo.     A  Pair  of  half-lengths,   life- 

ate,    of   Saint    Justina    and    Saint 

Bufina.     Worics  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence;  they    were    painted   for   the 

Chapter  House  of  the   Cathedral  of 

Seville. 
G.  B.  PaninL      A  pair  of  architectural 

Subjects. 
Baiiaelle.    Copy  of  the  Madonna  della 

Sedia. 
G.  B.  Paninl    The  Harrriage  of  Cana, 

composed  of  a  multitude  of  figures; 

from  the  Due  de  Denies  Gallery. 
P.  P.  Bubens.     The  Marriage  of  St 

Catherine. 
Artois.    Grand  Landscape,  Woody  Scene 

in  Flanders. 

ANTK-BOOX. 

George  Morland.     Small  Landscape. 

Barker  of  Bath.    An  Bnglish  Lanidscape. 

George  Morland.     A  Coast  Scene. 

Sir  T.  Lawrence.  Portrait  of  Earl 
Clanwilliam. 

W.  Etty,  B.A.  Festival  before  the 
Flood ;  a  superb  composition  of  seven- 
teen figures. 

In  the  two  corridors,  which  nearly  traverse  the  mansion,  on  the 
ground-floor,  there  are  many  pictures  by  English  artists,  comprising 
—The  Day  after  Chevj  Chase,  by  T.  Bird,  R.A.,  and  others  bj 
John  Martin,  B.  R.  Haydon,  West,  AUston,  Westall,  &c.;  also  a 
drawing,  by  Prince  Albert,  of  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which 
the  Prince  presented  to  the  Duchess.  From  these  corridors  are 
entrances  to  the  inner-hall,  whence  the  grand  staircase  ascends  to  the 
state  apartments.  It  fills  the  entire  centre  of  the  mass  of  building, 
and  in  loftiness  occupies  the  total  height,  receiving  abundant  light 
from  a  range  of  lantern-windows,  divided  by  the  colossal  caryatides 
which  support  the  ceiling.  Whatever  wealth  could  obtain  of  skill 
and  art  to  achieve  the  most  magnificent  coup  c^csil  in  the  metropolis, 
has  been  here  lavished  with  consummate  skill.  The  complete  sur- 
face of  the  floor  and  staircase  is  covered  with  scarlet  cloth ;  the  balus- 
trades of  the  hand-railing  are  of  a  graceful,  complicated  pattern, 
richly  gilt.  On  the  first  landing  is  placed  the  marble  statue  of  a 
sybil,  by  Rinaldi.  From  this  landing  two  flights  of  steps  diverge 
upwards  to  a  gallery,  which  passes  round  three  sides  of  the  hall,  and 
decorated  with  marble  columns  and  balustrades.  Copies,  by  Lorenzi,  of 
several  of  Paul  Veronese's  colossal  pictures  fill  various  compartments. 
From  the  base  to  the  ceiling  of  this  grand  architectural  feature,  sculp- 
ture, carving,  gilding,  and  every  ornament  that  could  aid  its  magnifi- 
oence,  have  been  employed  to  complete  it.    The  first  apartment  entered 
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from  the  landing  i8  the  grand  hanqueting-hall.  In  a  recess  is  placed 
the  statue  of  Ganymede,  hj  Thorwaldsen.  A  small  ante-room  leads 
to  the  gallery  or  hail-room,  occupyinff  the  entire  western  side  of  the 
mansion ;  this  apartment  is  unequalled  for  gorgeousness  of  decoration 
by  any  other  in  the  palaces  and  mansions  of  England.  The  ceiling 
of  the  central  portion  contains  Guercino's  celebrated  picture  of  St. 
Grisogono  borne  to  Heaven  by  Augels;  and  in  compartments  on 
each  side  of  the  fire-place  are  two  famous  pictures,  by  Murillo,  of 
the  Prodigal  Son's  Return,  and  Abraham  and  the  Angels,  formerly 
in  the  Hospital  de  la  Caiidad,  Seville,  and  obtained  from  thence  by 
Marshal  Soult,  who  sold  them  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  for  12,000 


gumeas. 


Dl  THB  OALLiaT. 


SiMgnoletto.    Head  of  8t  Peter, 
PliiUppe   de   Champagne.     Portrait    of 

Colbert,  the  Minitter  of  France  under 

LouiiZIV. 
Titian.    Portrait  of  a  G^tleman. 
Morone.    A  Portrait  of  a  Qentleman. 
F.  Mole.     St.  John  preaching  in  the 

Wildemeat. 
Gaapar  Ponsnn.    A  Ctaaaieal  Landscape. 
Andrea  del  Sarto.    Holy  Family  and  St 

John. 
CoiTegio.       The    Mule   Driver.     This 

little  picture  it  reputed  to  have  been 

painted  for  a  tarem  lign.    It  waa  in 

the  collection  of  Queen  Chriitina,  and 

afterwards  in  the  Orleans  Gallery. 
Panl  Ddlaroche.    Lord  Strafford  going  to 

ezecntion. 
Ghiida    Head  of  a  Magdalen. 
Cignani.  Virgin,  Child,  and  St  Anthony 

of  Padua. 
Albert    Durer.       The    Death    of    the 

Virgin. 
Jnlio  Clorio.    The  Holy  Family,  with  a 

number  of  Saints. 
Znrbaran.      A    Saint;    from    Marshal 

Soult*s  Gallery. 
C.  da  Jardin.    David  with  the  Head  of 

Goliath. 
Znrbaran.    The  Nativity.    St.  Martin ; 

from  Marshal  Soult's  Gallery. 
A.  CaraccL     The    Martyrdom   of    St 

Bartholomew;  from  the  collection  of 

Charles  I. 
Pellegrino  da  Modena.    The  Virgin  en- 
throned, with  Saints. 
Mnrillow     St   Frands  and   the  Lifirnt 

Christ 
Bafliselle.  Christ  bearing  his  Cross ;  from 

the  Bicciardi  Palace. 


Mnriilo.  Head  of  a  Peasant  Girl ;  pre- 
sented by  Marshal  Soult  Three 
small  pictures  of  sacred  Subjects. 

Goerdno.    An  Italian  I<and>icape. 

Annibal  CaraccL  St.  Stephen  with 
Angels.  Christ  blessing  Little  Chil- 
dren. The  Riposo ;  from  the  Orleans 
GaUery. 

Nicolo  del  Abate.  The  Bape  of  Proser- 
pine. 

C.  Maratti.  The  Virgin  teaching  the 
Infiuit  Christ  to  read. 

Paul  Veronese.  Christ  at  Emmaus ;  from 
the  Orleans  Gallery. 

Zurbaran.  The  Holy  Family  and  St 
John. 

Ciro  Fern.    The  Virgin  and  Child. 

G.  Basaano.  Presentatiou  in  the  Temple ; 
horn  the  Orleans  Gallery. 

A.  Veronese.  Christ  and  the  Woman  of 
Samaria. 

Spagnoletto.    Christ  and  his  Disciples  at 


Tintoretto.    Portrait  of  an  Old  Man. 
Zuccaro.     The   Transfiguration    of  the 

Saviour. 
Alonzo  Cano.     God  the  Father,  holding 

a  Globe. 
Tintoretto.     Companion  Portrait  of  an 

old  Man. 
Gennaro.    A  young  Man  reading. 
N.  Poussin.     Nymphs  and  Satyrs. 
P.  P.  Bubens.    The  Holy  Family  and 

St  Blizabeth. 
G.  Bassano.    Noah  and  Family  entering 

the  Ark. 
Gaido.    The  Head  of  an  elderly  Female. 
L.  Spada.     A  young  Man  reading. 
Cesare  D'Arpino.    Saint  Michael. 
Guide.     The  Circumcision  in  the  Temple. 
Zurbaran.     St  Andrew.     From  Marshal 

Soult's  Gallery. 
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VelMqnei.  Don  Frends  Borgia  entering 
the  Jesuits'  College;  several  life-sise 
figures ;  from  Manhal  Sonlt's. 

Yandyck.  Portnit  of  a  Gentleman; 
extremely  fine. 

Titian.  The  Education  of  Cupid ;  after 
Corregio,  but  undoubtedly  painted  by 
Titian  as  a  study ;  from  the  Braciano 
and  Orleans  collections. 

Morone.  The  Portrait  of  a  Jesuit, 
called  also  Titian's  Schoolmaster.  A 
wondrous  and  justly-extolled  chef- 
dffiuvre  of  portrait  painting ;  from  the 
Boighese  Palace. 

School  of  the  Caraeci.    Saint  Margaret 

P.  Subleyras.  Portrait  of  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIV. 

Guercino.  An  Allegory  of  Saint  Gre- 
gory- 

Parmegianino.  Portrait  of  a  G^tleman ; 
from  the  Aldobrandini  Palace. 

Paul  Veronese.  Composition,  with  a 
Nobleman  praying. 

Ludovioo  Caracd.    The  Holy  Familj. 


Vandyek.  Portndt  ot  the  Sari  ot 
Arundel ;  from  the  Orleans  GaUerj. 

Titian.    Saint  Jerome  in  the  Desert 

Varotari.  Jephthah's  Daughlic  and  bar 
Companions. 

SchiaTone.    The  Entombment 

Murillo.    Portrait  of  a  Gentleman. 

Domenichino.  Saint  Catherine  of  Alex- 
andria. 

L.  Penni.  Virgin  and  ChOd ;  fitnn  tlie 
Lucca  Gallery. 

Gerard  della  Notte.  Christ  before  Pilate ; 
figures  of  life  size.  Painted  for  Prinoe 
GKostiniani,  and  afterwards  in  the  gal- 
lery of  the  Duke  of  Lucca. 

L.  Bassano.    A  Pastoral  F&te. 

Sasso  Ferrati.    The  Virgin  and  Child. 

Bubens.  An  Historical  Sketch  in  "grir 
tatlU." 

Pourbas.    Portrait  of  a  Gentleman. 

Titian.  Portrait  of  a  Cardinal  Pot^ 
trait  of  a  Cavalier. 

A  marble  group  of  Cupid  in  a  Bed  of 
Boses,  by  Smith. 


LORD  WARDS  COLLECTION. 

At  present  his  lordship's  pictures  are  placed  in  one  of  the  galleries 
of  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  for  the  convenience  of  admitting  his 
friends  to  view  them  advantageously.  The  collection  numbers  about 
70  works,  some  of  them  of  the  highest  character.  It  contains  a 
large  altar-piece  of  the  Crucifixion,  painted  by  RalTaelle  in  his  ear- 
liest period,  when  he  was  studying  under  Perugino;  and  it  bears 
such  analogy  to  his  master  s  hand,  that  if  it  were  not  inscribed  with 
Raifaelle's  name,  and  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  epoch,  it  would 
be  so  attributed.  Another  wonderful  work  is  a  composition  of  an 
immense  number  of  figures  of  angels,  cherubims,  saints,  holy  and 
divine  personages,  by  Angelico  da  Fiesole — admirable  for  grace  and 
the  religious  fervour  of  expression.  A  three-quarters'  length  portrait  of 
a  lady,  by  Rembrandt,  a  matchless  Canalctti,  and  two  pictures  by 
Guido,  are  among  the  greatest  ornaments.  In  the  early  Italian 
school,  an  extraordinary  picture,  by  Crivelli,  formerly  belonging  to 
Mr.  Coningham,  and  an  altar-piece  in  three  compartments,  by  the 
same  painter,  grace  the  collection,  with  other  specimens  of  fine  art 
worthy  of  the  association. 

THB   MARQUIS  OF  HERTFORD'S  COLLECTION. 

This  collection  bids  fair  to  surpass  in  importance  any  other  forming 
at  the  present  time,  or  even  to  equal  any  other  pre-existing.  It  con- 
tains the  rarest  works  that  unbounded  wealth  could  obtain  during 
the  few  past  years,  from  the  galleries  of  Cardinal  Fesch,  the  Salt- 
marshe  collection,  Lord  Ashburnham,  the  late  King  of  Holland,  and 
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many  others.     They  remain  unplaced  until  his  lordship's  new  man- 
sion in  Piccadilly  shall  be  completed  to  receive  them. 

THE  BUKB  OP  WBLLINOTON,   APSLBT    H0U8B,   HTDB-PABK  CORNXB. 


AP8LBY  BOUtB 

Many  works  of  art  of  high  importance  decorate  this  mansion  in  the 
various  apartments,  the  principal  of  which  is  a  magnificent  saloon, 
occupying  the  entire  western  side.  On  the  walls  are  hung  many  of 
the  finest  pictures ;  and  it  is  in  this  room  the  grand  annuu  banquet 
is  given  by  his  Grace,  on  June  18,  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  to  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  who  fought  on  the 
occasion. 

In  the  inner-hall  stands  the  colossal  statue  of  Napoleon,  by  Canova. 
The  figure  is  nude,  holding  a  winged  Victory  in  the  right  hand.  On 
the  entrance  of  the  allied  armies  into  Paris,  afler  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo, it  became  a  trophy  of  war,  and  was  presented  by  the  congre- 
gated sovereigns  of  Europe  to  the  illustrious  hero  in  whose  mansion 
it  is  now  placed.  There  is  also  a  bronze  copy  of  the  monument,  by 
Ranch,  at  Berlin,  dedicated  to  the  veteran  Blucher. 

The  collection  of  pictures  is  not  extensive,  but  exceedingly  choice ; 
several  of  them  were  presented  to  the  Duke  by  the  King  of  Spain, 
afler  their  recovery  from  the  baggage  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  captured 
at  Vittoria.  The  greatest  gem  is  considered  to  be  Christ's  Agony  in 
the  Garden,  by  Corregio.  It  is  a  small  picture,  which  has  always 
borne  the  highest  reputation,  and  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  Royal 
Palace  of  Madrid.  A  similar  subject,  long  attributed  to  Corregio, 
but  now  believed  to  be  an  old  copy,  is  in  the  National  GbUery.  By 
Velasquez,  there  is  the  famous  picture  of  the  Water  Seller,  also  from 
the  royal  collection  of  Spain ;  besides  his  own  portrait,  and  the  por- 
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trait  of  Pope  Innocent  X.  A  capital  picture  by  Spagnoletto,  called 
the  Witch ;  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  Lorenzo  di  Credi ;  and 
the  Annunciation,  a  composition  of  Michael  Angelo.  After  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  his  Grace  acquired  from  Monsieur  Bonnemaison 
admirable  copies  which  the  artist  had  made  from  the  four  celebrated 
pictures  by  Raffaelle,  belonging  to  the  Spanish  Government.  The 
subjects  are  well  known  by  the  titles  of  the  Spasimo,  La  Madonna 
del  Pesce,  the  Pearl,  and  the  Visitation.  There  is  here  also  a  repe- 
tition of  the  Madonna  della  Ledia  of  Raffaelle,  by  his  pupil,  Julio 
Romano.  In  the  other  schools  of  ancient  art,  are  works  by  Claude, 
Vandyck,  several  by  Jan  Steen ;  the  Peace  of  Munster,  by  Ter- 
burg ;  a  composition  of  80  figures,  from  Prince  Talleyrand's  cabinet ; 
and  specimens  by  D.  Teniers,  A.  Ostade,  P.  Wouvermans,  J.  Van 
der  Heyden,  P.  de  Hooee,  and  other  celebrated  painters.  By  English 
artists  there  are  the  well-known  picture,  painted  for  the  Duke  by  Sir 
David  Wilkie,  representing  Chelsea  Pensioners  reading  the  Gbzette 
of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  The  Battle  of  Waterloo,  by  Sir  William 
Allan,  R.A.  By  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  two  pictures — one  portrajring 
a  Highland  Family,  and  the  other,  Van  Amburgh,  the  Lion  Tamer, 
in  the  cage  with  the  wild  beasts ;  and  also,  by  Sir  David  Wilkie, 
a  whole-lenffth  portrait  of  George  IV.,  in  Highland  costume ;  Wil- 
liam IV.,  whole  length,  in  a  naval  uniform ;  and  the  bust  only  of 
Lady  Lyndhurst.  The  collection  is  strictly  private,  and  can  only  be 
viewed  by  especial  permission,  which  is  very  difficult  to  be  obtained. 

WHITEHALL  CHAPEL. 

The  ceiling  of  this  chapel,  formerly  the  banqueting  house,  was 
painted  by  Rubens,  at  the  command  of  Charles  I.,  in  1630.  It  con- 
sists of  nine  compartments,  each  of  which  contains  a  picture  alluding 
to  the  prosperity  and  reign  of  James  I.     The  central  compartment. 
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which  18  of  oval  form,  represents  the  king  seated  on  clouds,  with  his 
feet  resting  on  a  globe,  grouped  with  various  allegorical  figures ;  tliis 
is  usually  called  ue  Apotheosis  of  James  I.  A  second  central  com- 
partment exhibits  the  ling  seated  on  his  throne,  habited  in  the  royal 
robes,  and  attended  by  figures  emblematical  of  the  happiness  of  his 
reign  in  banishing  discord  and  the  evils  of  war.  The  third  grand 
picture  has  also  the  king  enthroned,  extending  his  sceptre  towards  an 
infant,  afterwards  Charles  I.,  borne  by  female  figures  personifying 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  attended  by  Britannia.  On  each  side 
of  the  central  picture  are  friezes  composed  of  numerous  genii,  angels 
and  savage  animals  led  by  them,  with  abundance  of  fruit  and  sheaves 
of  com,  portraying  the  good  government  of  the  king's  reign.  The 
four  small  compartments  are  occupied  by  emblematical  groups  of 
Wealth  and  Honour,  Strength,  Wisdom,  and  Justice. 

Rubens  was  paid  3000/.  for  painting  the  series.  They  were  taken 
down  15  years  ago,  and  found  to  be  in  perfect  preservation,  and  of 
the  most  refined  execution  of  this  great  master.  They  had  under- 
gone, at  various  times,  attempts  at  restoration,  but  these  daubings 
were  removed  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  the  pure  tints  of  the 
artist  discovered  beneath,  uninjured  and  in  their  full  perfection. 

WINDSOR  GASTLB. 

Her  Majesty  has  graciously  commanded  that  the  suite  of  state 
apartments  in  this  noble  pile  of  building  should  be  open  to  the 
public,  without  expense,  under  the  following  arrangement. 

Tickets  to  admit  a  party  of  four  or  six  persons  are  issued  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  and  may  be  obtained,  gratis,  on  application  to 
Messrs.  P.  and  D.  Colnaghi,  Printsellers,  14,  Pall  Mall  East;  Mr. 
Moon,  PrintseUer,  20,  T^reEulneedle  Street;  Mr.  Mitchell,  Book- 
seller, 83,  Old  Bond  Street ;  Messrs.  Ackermann,  Printsellers,  96, 
Strand;  Mr.  Wright,  Bookseller,  60,  Pall  Mall. 

The  tickets  are  available  for  one  week  from  the  day  they  are 
issued.  The  party  applying  for  them  as  above  is  required  to  give  his 
or  her  name,  which  is  inserted  on  the  tickets.  They  are  not  trans- 
ferable, and  it  is  contrary  to  Her  Majesty's  command  if  payment 
for,  or  in  reference  to,  them  be  made  to  any  person  whatsoever. 

The  days  for  the  public  to  be  admitted  by  this  means  are  Mon- 
days, Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays.  The  hours  are — from  the 
1st  of  April  to  the  1st  of  October,  between  eleven  and  four;  and 
from  the  1st  of  November  to  the  3 1st  of  March,  between  eleven 
and  three. 

A  small  guide  book,  price  one  penny,  printed  by  command  of  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  may  be  purchased  at  all  the  above 
named  shops,  where  the  tickets  are  issued.  More  extensive  descrip- 
tions of  the  castle,  and  of  the  parks  and  forest  are  to  be  purchased 
of  the  booksellers  in  the  town  of  Windsor. 

The  suite  of  state  apartments  to  which  the  public  have  free  ad- 
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mission,  consists  of  the  Qneen  s  Audience  Chamber,  the  Old  Ball 
Room,  the  Queen's  State  Drawing  Room,  the  State  Ante  Room,  the 
Grand  Vestibule,  the  Waterloo  Chamber,  the  Presence  Chamber,  St. 
George's  Hall,  the  Guard  Chamber,  the  Queen  s  Presence  Chamber. 

The  portion  of  the  castle  occupied  as  a  residence  by  Her  Majesty 
can  only  be  viewed  by  an  express  permission  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, to  be  obtained  on  application  to  him  at  the  office  in  St.  James's 
Palace.  These  permissions  are  only  granted  upon  reference  to  some 
known  person  of  respectability,  and,  of  course,,  are  only  available 
when  Her  Majesty  is  resident  elsewhere.  The  state  apartments 
above  enumerated  are  open  to  the  public,  whether  Her  Majesty  is  in 
the  castle  or  not.  The  access  to  them  is  by  an  entrance  imdei  a 
small  Gothic  porch  adjoining  King  John's  Tower.  Passing  up  a  small 
staircase  and  through  an  ante-room,  the  first  of  the  state  apartments 
is  the  Queen's  audience  chamber.  The  ceiling  is  painted  by  Verrio, 
and  the  walls  are  embellished  with  tapestir,  representing  events  from 
the  book  of  Esther.  Over  a  door  is  a  wnole-length  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  by  a  painter  unknown,  in  a  frame  exquisitely  carved  by 
Grinlin  Gibbons ;  aud,  similarly  placed,  a  whole-length  portrait  of 
William  II.,  Prince  of  Orange,  by  Gerard  Houthorst.  The  succeeding 
apartment,  called 

The  Ball  Room,  contains  the  following  pictures,  painted  by  Van- 
dyck. 


1.  Henry  Connt  de  Beiig,  half  length  in 

armour. 

2.  King  Charlei  I.  and  his  Queen  Hen- 

rietta Maria,  whole-Iengtha,  life- 
lise,  Hitting. 

3.  Mary,  Dnchess  of  Richmond,  as  St 

Agnes,  full  length. 

4.  Thomas  Killigrew,  and  Thomas  Oa- 

rew,  three-quarter  length. 

5.  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  Consort  of 

Charles  I.,  three-quarter  length. 

6.  Venetian  Lady  Dighy,  whole  length, 

sitting,  with  emblems  repelling  the 
calumnies  of  the  day  against  her 
chastity. 

7.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  his 

brother,  Lord  Francis  Yilliers. 
Youths,  full  length. 

8.  The  Prince  of  Carignan,  in  armour, 

three-quarter  length. 

9.  The  Queen  of  Charles  I.    A  Profile, 

half  length. 

10.  The  Princess  de  Cantecroy,  whole- 

length. 

11.  Children  of  Charles  I.,  fiTe  figures, 

full-length. 

Besides  this  fine  and  extensive   gathering  of  the  works  of  this 
eminent  artist,  the  room  contains  some  bronzes,  from  the  antique. 


12.  King  Charles  I.    Front,  profile  and 

three-quarter  &ce.  This  picture  was 
painted  expressly  by  Yandyck  for 
the  sculptor  Bernini,  to  make  the 
king^s  bust  from,  and  remained  in 
Italy  until  George  lY.  purchased  it 
for  1000  guineas. 

13.  The  Queen  of  Charles  I.,  half-length, 

in  white  satin. 

14.  Lucy,  Countess  of  Carlisle,  whole, 
length. 

Sir  Eenelm  Bigby,  three-quarter 
length,  sitting. 

King  Charles  II.  when  a  boy,  whole- 
length. 

Sir  Anthony  Yandyck,  half-lengtb. 

Henrietta  Maria,  Consort  of  Charles 
I.,  whole  length. 

Three  Children  of  Charles  I.,  whole 
length. 

20.  The  Countess  of  Dorset,  whole  length. 

21.  King  Charles  I.  on  Horseback,  ac- 

companied by  his  equerry  Ml  de 
St  Antoine  on  Foot,life-sixe  figures. 

22.  Portrait  of  a  Gkntleman. 


15. 

16. 

17. 
18. 

19. 
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The  Queen's  State  Drawing  Room.  The  ceiling  is  painted  by 
Verrio,  and  there  are  nine  pictures  by  Zuccarelli  in  die  room,  besides 
the  portraits  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Gkorge  I.,  Geoige  II., 
George  III.,  and  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales.  Passing  through  the 
state  ante-room,  the  grand  staircase  succeeds ;  on  the  landing-place 
is  a  colossal  statue  of  £[ing  George  IV.,  by  Sir  Frauds  Chantrey ; 
here,  crossing  the  grand  vestibule,  which  contains  some  ancient  ar- 
mour, the  Waterloo  chamber  is  entered.  It  is  a  recently-erected 
room  of  laige  dimensions,  and  is  adorned  with  the  celebrated  collec- 
tion of  portraits  of  the  sovereigns,  warriors,  and  diplomatists,  who 
were  distingaished  in  the  great  political  events  of  1813,  1814,  and 
1815.  The  portraits  are  all  pamted  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  un- 
less otherwise  expressed,  and  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Doc  de  Riehelieii,  Minitter  of  19.  Count  Netielrode. 
~  "  20.  ThePopePioiVII. 

21.  Goant  of  Capo  d*Ittria. 

22.  Prince  Metternich. 
28.  YiBconnt  Hill,  by  PtchgrsffUl,  B.A. 

24.  Gharlei  Z.  King  of  Fnmoe. 

25.  Prince  of  Schwartaenberg. 

26.  The  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria. 

27.  Lieut-Ckneral  Sir  Thomas  Pieton. 

28.  The  Dae  d'Angoul^me. 

29.  The  Dnke  of  Bnmswick. 

80.  Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians. 

81.  Qeneral  Sir  James  Kemp,  by  Pick- 
ertgUlf  B.A. 

82.  The  Hettman,  Count  Platoff. 

83.  The  Duke  of  Wellington. 

84.  Marshal  Blucher. 

85.  Count  Alten,  by  MgUkmann, 

86.  The  Marquis  of  Anglesey. 

87.  Count  Czemitscheff. 

88.  William  II.,  King  of  Holland. 


Foreign  Affiurs  in  1815. 
2.  GeneraTOyeioffi 
8.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

4.  The  Barl  of  laverpooL 

5.  King  William  lY.,  by  Sir  D.  Wilkie. 

6.  King  George  III.,  by  Sir  W.  Beechey. 

7.  King  George  IV.,  whole-length,  in  the 

Bobes  of  the  Garter. 

8.  Lord  Viscount  Castlereagh. 

9.  The  Duke  of  Tork. 

10.  Baron  Von  Humboldt 

11.  The  Bight  Hon.  George  Canning. 

12.  The  Earl  of  Bathurst. 

13.  Count  Munster. 

14.  Cardinal  GonsalTi. 

15.  The  Prince  of  Hardenberg. 
10.  Frederick    William  IIL,    King  of 

Prussia. 

17.  Francis  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria. 

18.  Alexander  I.,  Emperor  of  Bussia. 

The  next  apartment,  called  the  Presence  Chamher,  is  decorated 
with  tapestiy,  and  contains  on  a  pedestal  a  magnificent  malachite 
vase,  presented  to  Her  Majesty  hy  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  This 
room  leads  to 

St.  George's  Hall,  an  apartment  200  ft.  long,  34  hroad,  and  32 
ft.  high.  The  decorations  have  all  of  them  allusion  to  the  order  of 
the  garter,  and  there  are  portraits  of  the  sovereigns  of  England 
from  James  I.  to  George  IV.  The  state  banquets  take  place  oc- 
casionally in  this  vast  apartment. 

The  Guard  Chamber  contains  a  variety  of  arms  and  military  tro- 
phies. In  a  glass  case  over  the  fireplace  is  the  shield  presented  by 
Francis  I.  to  Henry  VIIL,  at  the  meeting  on  the  field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold,  near  Calais.  The  workmanship  of  it  has  been  attributed 
to  Benvenuto  Cellini.  There  are  the  busts  of  Wellington  by  Chan- 
trey, the  Duke  of  Marlboroush,  by  Sievier,  after  Rysbrach,  and  of 
Nelson  also,  by  Chantrey,  in  this  room. 
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The  Queen's  Presence  Chamber  concludes  the  suite  of  state  apart- 
ments ;  the  walls  are  hang  with  tapestry,  and  the  portraits  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  of.  Brunswick,  and  Uie  Princess  Dorothea  of 
Brunswick,  both  painted  by  Mytens  the  elder,  and  a  portrait  by 
Mignard  of  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Orleans. 

Leaving  this  part  of  the  Castle,  the  visitor's  attention  is  called  to 
an  enormous  building,  known  as  the  Round  Tower;  the  ascent  to 
the  top  is  by  a  hundred  steps,  and  the  view  from  the  summit  em- 
braces a  vast  extent  of  country,  including  Windsor's  renowned  park. 
The  chapel,  called  St.  George's  Chapel,  is  also  deserving  of  a  view. 
In  it  the  installation  of  the  knights  of  the  garter  takes  place,  and 
their  insignia  are  placed  over  the  stalls.  There  is  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  consisting  of  several  figures, 
in  very  questionable  taste ;  some  early  paintings  in  the  recesses  at 
the  back  of  the  stalls,  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the  chapel,  near  the 
altar,  some  curious  early  iron-work,  conjectured  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  Quintin  Matsys,  the  blacksmi^  of  Antwerp.  Adjoining 
St.  George's  Chapel  is  the  tomb  house,  and  the  opening  into  the  vault 
containing  the  mortal  remains  of  many  members  of  the  present  Boyal 
Family.  Visitors  are  also  invited  to  view  the  royal  stables.  For 
viewing  the  stables,  the  round  tower,  and  St.  George's  Chapel,  the 
attendants  expect  a  small  gratuity. 

The  town  of  Windsor  possesses  no  interest.  By  the  Great  Wes- 
tern and  the  South  Western  railways,  trains  convey  travellers  seve- 
ral times  in  the  day,  the  rapid  journey  euabling  them  to  view  the 
Castle,  and,  if  desirable,  to  take  a  drive  to  Virginia  Water,  or  to 
visit  Heme's  Oak,  immortalized  by  Shakspeare  in  the  Comedy  of 
<*The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  (See  article  "Gardens,"  &c.) 

LONDON   UNIVBB8ITY   COLLEOE. 

The  new  works  in  TTnirenity  College  were  finiihed  by  the  beginning  of  1851,  and 
inclnde  the  Flaxnuui  Hdl,  and  adjoining  apartments  and  the  Library.  The  Flaxman 
Hall  is  the  central  apartment  under  the  Cupola,  and  was  designed  by  Professon 
Cockerel!  and  Donaldson  for  the  reception  of  Flazman's  models,  presented  by  Him 
Denman.  This  hall  is  a  fitting  memorial  of  the  great  English  sculptor,  and  ita 
architectural  details  are  richly  decorated.  In  the  vestibule  is  a  large  group,  Flazman's 
restoration  of  the  torso  of  the  Hercules  Famese.  Under  the  dome  is  his  St  Michael 
and  Satan,  and  around  the  walls  of  the  hall  are  his  various  monumental  and  other 
bs»-reliefii,  arranged  in  compartments.  An  adjoininff  room  contains  the  Shield  of 
Achilles  and  other  works.  The  librsry,  designed  by  f  rofessor  Donaldson,  is  a  luge 
room  in  the  Italian  style,  more  richly  and  finely  decorated  than  is  conmion  in  Bondon 
libraries.  Here  is  the  marble  statue  of  Locke.  The  books  are  chiefly  the  gift  of 
Dr.  Hulme,  Messrs.  Ricardo,  Morrison,  and  other  benefiutors,  whose  names  are 
recorded  in  gold  letters  under  the  cornice  above.  (See  also  article  **  Learned  So- 
cieties," &c.) 

Although  not  usually  included  under  the  Galleries  of  Art,  the  Glyptotheca  in  the 
Colosseum  properly  belongs  to  them,  and  is  one  of  the  London  interiors  most  deserving 
of  attention.  It  is  a  circular  gallery  under  the  dome  of  the  Colosseum,  supported 
by  richly-decorated  columns,  and  under  which  are  models  of  works  of  modem 
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Engltth  tenlpton  finished  in  imitationa  of  marble.  Tbe  theatre  of  the  Cydoiama  in 
the  nme  building  is  likewise  worthy  of  inspection  as  a  specimen  of  luznrions  archi- 
tectural decoration. 


SCATTERED  PICTURES  TO  BE  SEEN  IN  THE  PLACES  HEREIN  MENTIONED. 


Dittemper  paintings  is  CaTpenten'  HaU,  Lon- 
don  Wall,  tis.  Ifoah  buUdhig  the  Ark,  King 
Jodah  ontering  the  Temple  to  be  repaired, 
Christ  aariating  Jofeph  ai  Work,  and  Chriat 
teaching  In  the  ^ 


geoni'  I 
Magdalen, 


Ffae  of  London,  6y  \Vaggoner.    In  Painter 

Stainera'  Hall,  Little  Tnnity  Lane. 
Hdhein'B  Picture  of  Preienting  the  Charter  to 
the  Company  of  Surgeoni.    In  Barber-Sur- 

HaU.  Monkwell  Street,  City. 

n,  by  Sebastian  Franck.     A  small, 
picture  on  copper,  in  Pamter  Stainer^ 

Picture  by  Hudson— A  Conversational  Party. 

_  In  Goldsmith's  HaU,  Foster  Lane,  Cheapside. 

Portraits  of  the  Sovereigns  Charles  I.,  Charles 
n.,  James  II.,  William  III.,  Queen  Anne, 
George  III.,  and  Queen  Charlotte;  aIso,Por< 
trait  of  Pitt,  by  Honpner;  the  Duke  of 
York,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence>  R.A.|  Por- 
teit  of  the  Earl  (Chancellor)  Eldon,  by 
Briggs,  R.A. ;  Portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, by  Wilkie,  R.A.  In  Merchant 
Taolors'  Hall,  Thieadneedle  Street. 

Portraits  of  the  several  masters  and  officers  of 
the  Merchant  Tailors'  Company  t^Sir  Tho- 
mas White,  IB61 1  Sir  Thomas  Bow,  IMS; 
Robert  Dow,   1578;   John  Vernon,  1G09; 

^Robert  Gray,  IflSB;  Walter  Poll,  1649. 

Portrait  of  Queen  Anne,  by  Chestennan.  In 
the  Councfl  Chamber,  Guildhall. 

Portraits  of  several  members  of  the  Haber- 
dashers' Company.    In  the  Hall,  Staining 

_  Lane,  Cheapside. 

Portrait  of  Nicholas  Revett,  Architect,  who 
eoeoropanied  James  Stuart  to  Athois,  and 
who  conjointly  published  the  large  work  of 
Stuart  and  Revett's  "  Athens."  In  the  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects.  Presented  by 
John  Weale,of  Hl^  Holbom. 

Portrait  of  Thomas  Telford,  Engineer;  Por- 
trait of  James  Walker,  Engineer;  Portrait  of 
Robot  Stephenson.  Engineer.  In  the  Insti- 
tation  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Portrait  of  Lord  Hood,  by  Gafaisbopough.  In 
Ironmongers'  Hall,  Fenchurch  Street. 

Portrait  ofDeanCoIet.  In  Mercers' HaU,  Iron- 


Portratt  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.    In  ditto. 

Portrait  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  P.  Bordone.  In 
Merdiant  TaUon'  HaU,  Threadneedle  Street 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Crawthome,  1668,  who  gave 
the  BeUe  Sauvage,  on  Ludgate  HiU,  to  the 
Company  of  Cutlers.   CUml  Lane,  CoUcge 

Portrait  of  Lord  Nelson,  by  Sir  W.  Beecfaey. 
.    In  Drapers'  Hall,  Throgmorton  Street 

Portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  her  Son 
James  I.  when  a  Child,  by  Zucchero.  In 
Diapers'  Hall,  Throgmorton  Street 

Portraits  of  WiUiam  III.  and  Queen  Mary,  by 


Murray.     In   Fishmongers'  HaU,    London 

Bridge. 
Portraits  of  George  II.  and  Queen,  by  Shackle- 
ton.    In  ditto. 
Portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  father  of  Her 

MiOeaty,bySirWUliamBeechey.    In  ditto. 
Portrait  of  Admiral  St  Vincent,  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Beechey.    In  ditto. 
Portrait  of  Her  M^esty,  by  Herbert  Smith.  In 

ditto. 
Portrait  of  Clarendeiui  Herald  Lord  Camden. 

(Painters  HalL) 
Portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (fkther  of 

George  III.),  by  Frye.     In  Sadlers'  HaU, 

Cheapside. 
Portrait  ot  Adrian  Charpontioo,  painter.    In 

SalteraT  HaU,  Oxford  Court,  St  Swithins' 

Lane. 
Portrait  of  Sir  Andrew  Judd,  Lord  Mayor,  1A51. 

In  Skinners'  Hall,  Dowgate  HiU. 
Portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  by  Sir  William 

Beechey.    As  Grand  Master  in  Freemasons' 

Hall,  Great  Queen  Street 
Portrait  of  Sir  John  Cutler.    In  Grocers'  HaU, 

I'oultry. 
Portraits  of  Georse  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte, 

by  Ramsay;  of^George  IV.,  by  Northoote; 

of  William  IV.,  by  Sir  Martin  Shee;  and  of 

Sir  Hugh  Myddleton.    In  Goldsmith's  Hall, 

Foster  Lane,  Cheapside. 
Portrait  of  Charles  11.,  by  J.  B.  Gaspare    In 

Painter  Stainers'  Hall. 
Portrait  of  Charles  IL's  Queen,  by  Hugsman. 

In  ditto. 
Portrait  of    WiUiam   IIL,   by   Sir  Godfrey 

Kneller.    In  dittou 
Portrait  of  Queen  Anne,  by  Dahl.    In  ditto. 
Portrait  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton,  by  Janson. 

In  ditto. 
Portrait  of  Sir  Martin  Bowes,  and  his  Cup  be- 

Sueathed  to  the  Goldsmith's  Company.  In 
Itta 

Portrait  of  Her  Msjesty,  by  Sir  George  Hayter. 
In  ditto. 

Portrait  ot  Queen  Adelaide.  By  Sir  Martin 
Shee.    In  ditto. 

Portraiti  of  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  Marie 
d'Este,  and  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  are 
in  Vintners'  Hall,  Upper^hames  Street. 

Portraits  of  interesting  literary  characters- 
Prior,  Steele,  Richardson,  Mrs.  Richardson, 
Alderman  BoydeU .  Wing  the  Astrologer.  In 
the  Stationers'  Company*s  HaU.  Also  a  fine 
picture  bv  West,  R.A.,  of  Alfred  and  the 
Pilgrim. 

In  tne  South  Sea  House  there  are  several 
curious  portraits  of  the  governors  of  that 
remarkable  company  which  are  worth  seeing, 
espedally  by  those  whose  faroUies  have  been 
connected  with  commerce  a  century  or  so 
back. 


A  great  number  of  fine  pictures  are  In  the  possession  of  pijvate  individuals,  but  it 
would  be  useless  to  particcJarize  these,  as  they  are  constantly  changing  owners;  and 
many  are  in  the  town  mansions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  besides  the  more  important 
works  already  named. 
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GAS  WORKS  AND  GAS  LIGHTING  IN  LONDON. 

A  ooNTBNiENT  and  cheap  mode  of  obtainiog  artificial  light  is,  in  these 
latitudes,  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  that  science  can  confer  on  the 
inhabitants  of  a  large  city.  Those  who  remember  the  night  appearance 
of  London  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  dim  oil  lantern  in  the  street,  and  the 
flickering  candle  in  the  shop  window,  served  for  little  more  than  to 
render  darkness  visible,  will  the  more  readily  appreciate  the  brilliant 
illumination  now  seen  almost  universally  throughout  the  metropolis. 
The  introduction  of  gas  lighting  has  not  onljr  tended  to  improve  the 
thoroughfares,  to  render  the  traffic  more  convenient,  and  to  stimulate  the 
trade  of  the  shops ;  but  has  also  had  a  most  important  influence  in  pro- 
tecting property  against  the  attempts  of  the  robber,  to  whom  the  dark 
and  lonely  state  of  imlighted  streets  and  roads  has  always  given  en- 
couragement and  shelter. 

Gas  lighting  is  an  invention  of  the  present  oenturv,  the  first  applica- 
tion of  it,  on  9JXJ  scale  of  magnitude,  having  been  made  by  Mr.  Murdodt, 
at  Soho,  near  Birmingham,  about  1802.  A  year  or  two  afterwards  Mr. 
Winsor,  a  German,  exhibited  it  for  the  first  time  in  London,  and  projected 
a  company,  to  be  called  the  National  Light  and  Heat  Company,  n>r  the 
purpose  of  applying  the  principle  on  a  larse  scale.  In  1807,  he  lighted 
one  side  of  Pall  Mall  with  gas ;  and  having  obtained  subscriptions  to  a  con- 
siderable amount,  proceeded  to  try  experiments,  in  which  he  expended  the 
whole  of  the  mone^  subscribed ;  his  supporters,  however,  nothing 
daunted,  persevered  m  their  attempt,  and  m  1800  applied  to  Parlia- 
ment for  an  Act  of  incorporation,  to  enable  them  more  efiectually  and 
beneficially  to  carry  on  their  works.  They  encountered  much  opposition, 
and  their  application  was  unsuccessful ;  but  they  returned  to  the  charge, 
and  in  1810  obtained  their  Act,  which  was  followed  on  the  30th  of  Apnl, 
1812,  by  the  ^nt  of  a  charter  of  incorooration.  This  was  the  origin  of 
''The  Gas  Light  and  Goke  Company,  more  g^nerallv  known  as  the 
Chartered  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  the  first  established,  and  now 
the  largest  in  London.  Their  first  works  were  in  Gannon  Row,  West- 
minster ;  but  finding  this  site  inconvenient,  they  removed  to  Peter 
Street,  or  Horseferry  Road,  where  their  principal  establishment  now 
stands.  Their  first  trials  on  a  large  scale  were  very  costly,  as  experi- 
ments of  this  nature  must  necessarily  be ;  but  in  1813  they  engaged 
Mr.  Samuel  Olegg,  whose  name  is  connected  with  some  of  the  greatest 
improvements  in  gas  lighting,  and  soon  after  this  time  their 
arrangements  rapidly  improved. 

After  the  successful  establishment  of  this  Company,  others  arose 
for  lighting  other  districts  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  demand  for  the  new 
light  went  on  steadily  increasing.  We  nave  no  room  here  either  to  give 
the  history  of  the  various  companies,  or  to  trace  the  successive  improve- 
ments by  which  the  art  of  making,  purifying,  and  distributing  gas  has 
arrived  at  its  present  state  of  perfection ;  we  must  content  cursives  with 
briefly  describing  the  state  of<  things  at  present  existing. 

London  is  now  supplied  with  gas  by  fourteen  companies,  having  twenty 
gas-making  establishments  in  different  parts  of  the  town  and  its  suburbs. 

The  Chartered  Oas '  Comwrny,  already  alluded  to,  have  three  stations  ; 
the  principal  one  in  the  Uorseferry  Road,  Westminster ;  another  in  Brick 
Lane,  Finsbury ;  and  a  third  in  Curtain  Road,  Shoreditch. 

The  CUy  wu  Company,  was  established  in  1817;  their  works  are 
situate  in  Dorset  Street,  iffiackfriars  Bridge. 
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The  Imperial  Oaa  Ckmpany  was  established  in  1821.  They  have  thre* 
stations ;  one  near  Battle  Bridge,  Eing*s  Gross ;  one  at  Fulham ;  and 
one  in  the  Hackney  Road. 

ThQ  Batdiff  Oaa  Com^ny,  established  in  1823,  have  works  at  KeW 
Crane,  Wapping. 

The  Briuhuas  Comp<m^^  established  in  1824^  have  works  in  Broad 
Street,  Ratcliff  Highway. 

The  Phoenix  Oas  Ciympany  was  established  in  1824^  and  supply  the 
south  side  of  London  only.  They  have  three  gas-manng  stations  ;  ofie 
in  Bankside,  Southwark ;  one  at  Greenwich ;  and  one  at  Yauxhidl. 
They  have  also  two  separate  ffas-holder  stations,  one  in  Wellington 
Street,  Blackfriars,  and  one  at  Kfennington. 

The  Independent  Otu  Company  was  established  in  1825,  and  thdr 
works  are  at  Haggerstone. 

The  Equitable  Qcu  Company,  established  in  1830,  have  works  at  Thames 
Bank,  Kmlico. 

The  London  Oob  Company  was  established  in  1833.  Their  works  are 
in  Lambeth,  near  Vauzball  Bridge,  but  their  mains  cross  the  bridge,  and 
extend  a  considerable  distance  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames. 

The  South  Metropolitan  Oae  Company  was  established  in  1834,  and 
have  works  in  the  Old  Kent  Road. 

The  Deptford  Oaa  Company,  established  in  1836,  have  works  at  Dept- 

The  Commercial  Oae  Company,  established  in  1840,  have  works  at 
Stepney. 

The  Western  Cfae  Company  established  in  1849,  a  station  at  Kensall 
Green,  for  the  purpose  ot  supplying  the  north-westem  part  of  London 
with  gas,  made  from  a  peculiar  Kind  of  coal  (Cannel  Coal),  and  of  a  su- 
p^or  illuminating  pjower  to  that  supplied  by  the  other  companies*.  The 
price  charged  is  higher  than  for  the  ordinary  gas ;  but  a  smaller 
quantity  suffices  to  produce  an  equal  light. 

The  Great  Central  Oae  Consumer^  Company  was  founded  in  1860,  in 
consequence  of  an  agitation  promoted  in  the  city,  for  obtaining  gas  at  a 
cheaper  rate  of  cost  than  it  had  hitherto  been  afforded  by  the  gas 
companies.    Their  works  are  at  Bow  Common. 

The  united  investment  of  the  companies  is  nearly  4,000,000^.,  and  the 
average  dividend  paid  has  been  between  five  and  six  per  cent.  The  total 
amount  received  for  the  sale  of  gas  in  1848  was  upwards  of  700,000?. 

The  general  process  of  making  coal  gas  is  the  same  in  all  gas 
works.  The  coal,  a  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  with  other  mat- 
ters, is  submitted  to  a  red  heat  in  vessels  of  cast  iron  or  clay,  called 
fetorts ;  by  which  hydro-carbon  fases  and  other  volatile  products  are 
evolved,  and  a  solid  residuum  of  coke  is  left  behind.  The  coke,  after 
deducting  what  is  used  for  heating  the  retorts,  becomes  a  profitable  arti- 
cle of  sale.  The  ^as  as  it  first  comes  over  from  distillation  is  very  impure, 
containing  volatile  oil  or  coal  tar,  ammoniacal  vapour,  carbonic  acid, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  &c.  and  would  be  in  this  state  totally  unfit  for  use; 
the  pur^lcation,  therefore,  of  the  gas  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects 
of  gBig  making.  The  gas  is  first  cooled  and  washed  with  water:  whereby 
the  tar  and  ammoniacal  liquor  are  condensed  and  deposited,  aner  which 
the  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  removed  by  exposing  the 

*  Some  of  the  other  oompaniet  have  ktely  begun  to  lupply  cannel  cotl  gas,  m  well  m  thst 
from  Neiraattle  coiJ. 
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gas  to  contact  with  lime  *  in  dose  yesfleLi  called  pnrifiers,  and  the  gas  is 
'  then  ready  for  use. 

As  the  manufacture  of  gas  must  go  on  regularly,  while  the  consump- 
tion is  very  irreffular.  it  b^omes  necessary  to  provide  means  at  each  ^^ 
making  station,  by  which  the  surnlus  quantity  made  during  the  day  tune 
may  be  stored  up  ready  for  distribution  when  required.  For  this  purpose 
large  Otu-holders  (or  as  they  are  often  improperly  called  g<u-ometers)  are 
erected,  consisting  of  huge  sheet-iron  vessels  suspended  by  chains  in 
an  inverted  position  with  tneir  open  mouths  dipping  in  water;  when  the 
manufacture  of  ^as  exceeds  the  consumption,  these  vessels  rise  and  fill 
with  gas,  which  is  again  given  out  at  the  time  of  the  increased  demand. 
Some  of  these  gas-holders  are  very  large  :  one  belonging  to  the  Imperial 
Gas  Company,  situate  at  Battle  Bridge,  is  120  ft.  in  diuneter,  and  45  ft 
high,  ana  contains  about  600,000  cuoic  feet  of  gas.  Some  gas-holders 
are  double,  one  vessel  sliding  inside  another  like  the  tubes  of  a  tele- 
scope, and  are  hence  called  tSeacope  atu-liolders.  One  of  this  description 
at  Kennington,  belonring  to  the  rhoonix  Gas  Company,  is  150  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  has  two  lifts  of  20  feet  each ;  it  contams  nearly  700,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas.  It  is  estimated  that  the  various  London  gas  com- 
panies combined  have  storage  room  enough  for  nearly  10,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas. 

The  gas  is  propelled  hj  the  weight  of  the  gas-holders  through  cast- 
iron  mains  or  pipes  laid  in  the  streets,  from  which  it  passes  by  small 
wTought-iron  service  pipes  to  the  street  lamps  and  into  the  houses.  The 
gas  mains  vary  frt>m  26  inches  to  2  inches  in  diametes,  and  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  there  are  1900  miles  of  them  laid  in  London  and  its  suburbs. 

The  bumersy  where  the  gas  is  ignited  as  it  issues,  are  of  a  grreat 
variety  of  forms.  The  most  common  are,  the  argani  burner,  in  which 
the  gas  issues  from  a  horizontal  ring  of  holes,  each  about  one  thirty- 
second  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  forms  a  cylinder  of  flame  ;  the 
hcUming  burner,  whose  name  describes  the  form  of  its  flame,  the  gas 
issuing  from  a  narrow  slit ;  and  the  fithrtaU  or  union  jet  Imnier,  where 
a  narrow  flat  flame  is  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  jets  at  an  acute 
angle.  A  moderate-sized  argand  burner  will  bum  5,  a  batwing  burner 
4^,  and  a  fish-tail  burner  4  cubic  feet  of  ordinary  coal  gas  per  hour. 

Gas  is  now  generalljr  paid  for  by  measure,  the  quantity  used  being 
ascertained  by  an  ingenious  little  instrument  fixed  in  each  house,  called 
a  «M-fn<««v  which  mdicates  accurately  the  quantity  of  gas  passing 
through.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  charge  consumers  so  much  per 
light ;  but  this  plan  causing  much  trouble  and  dispute,  and  being  often 
unjust  either  to  purchaser  or  seller,  it  is  now  almost  entirely  superseded 
by  the  other  and  incomparably  better  plan.  The  price  charged  has 
been  subject  to  great  reduction  from  time  to  time,  as  competition  has 
increased  and  the  art  of  gas  making  has  improved.  When  the  gas- 
meter  was  first  introduced  about  1820,  it  was  fifteen  shiUings  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet ;  in  1848  it  was  six  shillings.  In  that  yew  ui  agita- 
tion was  commenced  for  cheap  gas,  which  ended  in  the  formaUon  of 
!k;?r^  competing  company,  and  in  the  reduction  of  the  price  to  four 
shillings  withm  and  five  shillings  without  the  city.     KbUc  street 

llme^  tih?^h25?^7«'*l5?iJ!V';?^  ^^''^^  ^^  **"«  to  time  as  nibrtitutn  for  tbe  uw  of 
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lamps  (for  irhich  about  a  quarter  of  the  whole  quantity  of  gas  made  is 
required)  are  charged,  by  agreement,  at  a  lower  rate.  The  charge  for 
cannel  coal  gas  is  six  shillings  per  thousand  feet. 

The  cheapness  of  gas,  as  compared  with  other  modes  of  procuring 
artificial  light,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table*  : — 


Comparalive  Cost  qf  Light  from  Candlea,  Lamps,  and  Oas, 

TaUow  candles  (dips)  

Jitto     ditto    (moulds)... 
Composition  ditto   

Qaantities  and 

Prices  of 
Candles  and  Oil. 

Quantities  and  Prices  of  Qas 
for  an  equal  light 

Cubic  feet 

At  5tf.  per 
1000- 

At4#.per 
1000. 

lib. 

lib. 

lib. 

lib. 

IgalL 

Igall. 

8,    d. 
0    6 

0  8 

1  0 

2  4 
4    0 
8    0 

21 
21 
25 
25 
176 
217 

8,     d. 
0      IJ 

0  IJ 
0  li 
0     1| 

0  lai 

1  1 

8.    (2. 
0     1 
0     1 

0    u 
0     1} 
0    8ik 
0  10^ 

Wax  ditto 

Solar  and  pale  Seal  oU    ... 
Sperm  oil 

This  table  shows  that  gas  is  only  about  one-sixth  the  price  of  tallow,  or 
one-twentieth  that  of  wax  candles,  and  one-eighth  that  of  sperm  oil. 

The  annual  consumption  of  coal  for  gas-making  in  London  in  1849 
was  about  380,000  tons.  It  is  principally  brought  from  the  Durham  coal 
field,  and  its  average  price  deliyered  at  the  gas  stations  in  London  is 
about  14s.  ed  per  ton.  One  ton  of  this  coal  yields  about  9000  to  9600 
cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  leaves  a  residuum  of  13^  cwt.  of  coke  in  the 
wtorts. 

,  Qas  has  now  a  pcoriodical  literature  of  its  own,  a  'Journal  of  Qas 
iting'  being  puolished  monthly  in  London  (under  the  management 
'.T.G.r  ■  -      ^  ^     .  


of  Mr.  f.  G.  Bitflow,  gas  engineer),  for  the  purpose  of  circulating  iniformar 
tion  interesting  to  gas  companies  and  their  customers. 

The  quantity  of  gas  made  in  1849  was  3,500,000,000  cubic  feet,  the 
ordinary  maximum  daily  made  being  about  15,000,000  cubic  feet.  On 
some  days,  particularly  on  Saturdays  in  the  dark  season,  a  larger  quan* 
tity  than  tius  is  re<|uired ;  it  is  supposed  that  as  much  as  18,000,000 
cubic  feet  are  occasionally  supplied  m  one  day.  The  consumption  of  gas 
appears  constantly  on  the  increase.  From  1827  to  1839  the  annual 
quantity  of  gas  consumed  in  the  metropolis  doubled  what  it  had  been 
aK>nk  1822  to  1827 ;  and  from  1837  to  1848  it  again  doubled  what  it 
was  in  the  preceding  ten  years.  And  in  comiequence  of  the  late  reduc- 
tion in  price,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  consumption  will  still 
go  on  tast  increasing.  New  appucations  of  gas  are  continually  offering 
themselves,  and,  among  others,  cooking  may  be  named  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  Hitherto  gas  has  been  but  uttle  used  in  private  houses 
even  for  lighting  purposes ;  but  in  proportion  as  unfounded  prejudices  and 
iQistaken  ideas  respecting  it  disappear,  and  as  the  convenience,  economy, 
and  safety  of  its  use  b^ome  more  appreciated,  it  cannot  be  doubtea 
that  the  domestic  use  of  gas  will  prove  one  of  the  most  extensive 
branches  of  consumption. 

*  Extracted  with  merely  the  alteratfon  of  the  price  of  the  cas,  trom  a  vahiable  little  work 
on  '•  The  Advantagee  of  daa  in  PilTate  Uoum/ by  Mr.  J.  O.  N.  Rutter,  1860. 
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GARDENS,  CONSBRVATOMBS,  AND  PARKS. 

It  ii  an  obiervation  so  common  as  almost  to  haye  become  tritey  that 
whatever  diitinctive  peculiarities  may  be  found  in  any  of  the  different 
provincial  towns  of  England,  something  exceedingly  like  them  will  be  dis- 
covered in  one  unnoticed  corner  or  other  of  the  vast  metropolis.  There 
are,  it  is  assumed,  types  or  examples  in  some  part  of  Lonaon  of  every- 
thing that  is  thought  to  have  only  a  local  character  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  country  towns.  But  whatever  amount  of  truth  there  may  be  in 
this  opinion,  the  state  of  gardening  around  the  metropolis  is  iisuall  v 
and  perhaps  justly  regarded  as  embodying  all  that  is  known  of  excel- 
lence  throughout  the  country,  and  as  i^oraing  a  fiiir  criterion  by  which 
the  progress  of  horticulture  ma^  be  iudged.  And  though  there  will 
doubtless  be  places,  in  rural  districts,  where  local  advantages,  or  superior 
means,  or  unusual  skill,  may  carry  some  particular  brancn  of  gardening 
to  a  higher  point  than  is  commonly  attained  around  London,  yet,  in 
seneraL  garaeninsp  practice,  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  all  round 
St.  Paurs,  will  be  m  advance,  or  at  least  comprehend  all  the  excellence, 
of  what  is  done  throughout  the  rest  of  the  country. 

A  description  of  metropolitan  gardening,  or  a  tour  of  observation 
through  the  London  gardens,  oueht,  therefore,  if  these  premises  be 
correct)  to  include  specimens  of  whatever  is  really  meritorious  all  over 
Tfagiand.  Possibly,  however,  the  rule  will  hold  good  more  extensively  in 
reference  to  pnu^tical  matters  than  as  regards  questions  of  taste ;  differ^ 
enoe  of  climate  and  other  local  features  often  developing  peculiar  local 
beauties. 

In  an  ornamental  point  of  view,  the  environa  of  London  present  several 

S moral  characteristics.  The  valley  of  the  Thunes,  from  London  up  to 
ampton  Court,  is  rich  in  all  the  beauties  which  water-side  villaa  and 
villages  commonly  impart.  The  neighbourhoods  of  Fulham  ami 
Putney,  Kew,  IsleworttL  Twickenham,  Richmond,  and  Teddingion, 
may  be  specially  singled  out  as  affording  pleasant  banks  and  isluidsy 
or  interesting  villas.  The  celebrated  villa  of  Pope,  at  Twickenham, 
has  been  converted  into  an  extraordinary  modem  residence,  in  a  mixed 
Chinese  style;  and  Strawberry  Hill,  the  seat  of  Horace  Walpole, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  still  remains.  A  handsome  Italian 
structure  nearlv  adjoins  Pope's  villa.  The  railway  bridge  across  the 
river  near  Richmond  has  created  a  particularly  good  ooject  in  the 
Scenery  of  that  pleasing  neighbourhood,  and  this  is  well  seen  both  from 
Richmond  Bridge  and  from  a  point  on  the  river  opposite  to  what  was 
the  Marquis  of  Ailsa's  viUa,  at  Twickenham.  At  Richmond  Bridge 
there  is  a  row  of  new  villas  just  erected  on  the  Middlesex  side,  which 
exhibits  a  very  desirable  mode  of  separating  the  houses  in  a  short  terrace, 
and  breaking  their  outline,  by  placmga  conservatory  between  evexy  two 
of  them  (see  illustration  opposite).  The  subordinate  entrances,  too,  are 
very  well  masked  bv  a  low  wall  which  forms  part  of  the  elevation,  and 
a  balustraded  wall  is  carried  alone  the  front  of  the  whole.  As  respects 
their  general  elevation,  and  their  fitness  for  composing  parts  of  a  land- 
scape, there  is  much  aoout  these  villas  of  a  truly  artistic  character. 

Hampstead  is  very  well  wooded,  having  some  rather  extensive  open 
tracts  of  country  and  gentlemen's  seats  in  its  neighbourhood.  From 
various  parts  of  these  mils,  the  views  of  London  are  extremely  good ; 
and  the  prospects  into  Hertfordshire,  towards  Bamet,  as  well  as  more 
westward,  are  exceedingly  rich  and  varied. 
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Between  Hampstead  and  Kensal  Green  there  are  other  inferior  hills, 
which  occasionally  rise  into  swells,  and  are  continued  towards  the  west, 
presenting  broad  masses  of  trees  and  glades  of  ^prass,  with  admirable  sites 
for  villas.  Farther  westward,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  Rich- 
mond Hill,  and  the  high  ground  on  which  the  Park  is  situated,  stands 
up  conspicuously,  with  its  ample  crown  of  trees ;  and  this  range  extendi 
back  to  Roeham^ton,  and  Putney  Heath,  and  Wandsworth ;  affording 
numberless  positions  for  villas,  and  being  splendidly  furnished  with 
woods.  There  are  probably  some  of  the  finest  villas  round  London  in 
this  direction.  Wimbledon  HilL  which  is  almost  on  a  level  with  Putney 
Heath,  is  yet  in  part  detached  by  the  low  ground  in  Wimbledon  Parl^ 
and,  from  a  great  many  points  around  the  parks  of  Mrs.  Marryatt,  Mr. 
Peach,  and  that  formerly  belonging  to  Earl  Spencer,  displays  the  most 
charming  diversity  of  lawn  and  trees. 

Cedars  of  Lebuion,  of  great  age  and  size,  constitute  a  peculiar  and 
very  observable  feature  in  the  landscape  of  the  suburbs,  and  are  un- 
usually numerous  on  the  west  and  south-west  sides.  As  the  adjuncts  oi 
stately  mansions  or  elegant  villas,  along  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  they 
are  remarkably  telling ;  and  the  traveller  can  scarcely  pass  a  hundred 
yards  down  portions  of  the  western  roads,  without  commg  upon  fresh 
specimens  or  groups  of  them.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ^d  that  they 
communicate  a  very  marked  and  aristocratic  character  to  the  district. 
And  they  are  as  beautiful  in  a  young  state  as  they  are  venerable  and 
majestic  when  old.  They  are  here  met  with  in  avenues,  and  standing 
opposite  each  other  near  a  house,  or  on  a  lawn,  or  as  single  trees,  or  par^'' 
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of  a  mixed  plantadon.  But  very  rarely  are  ihey  found  nouped  toge- 
ther in  masses  of  three,  four,  or  more  on  lawns  or  in  panes.  Those  at 
HoUand  House  are  a  distinguished  exception,  but  they  are  unfor- 
tunately now  so  shattered  as  to  have  lost  their  principal  beauty.  Ko 
tree,  perhaps,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  imperfect  examples  we  have 
seen,  and  the  more  satisfactory  representations  of  those  still  existing  on 
Lebanon,  is  better  adapted  to  unite  into  a  splendid  group  for  a  lawn,  or 
for  the  slope  of  a  park,  or  especially  for  a  swell  or  knoll  in  either  a 
park  or  warden,  where  they  would  be  sufficiently  sheltered.  As  trees  for 
aetached  grouping,  with  their  own  species  alone,  both  this  and  the 
Deodar  have,  we  are  convinced,  yet  to  develop  a  new  and  most  uncom- 
mon character  in  the  southern  counties  of  England. 

Lombardjr  Poplars,  again,  are  veir  freely  (not  often  very  judiciously) 
introduced  into  the  scenety  around  London. 

Beeches  do  not  appear  at  home  anywhere  along  the  flat  grounds  near 
the  Thames ;  but  at  Bumham,  a  little  below  Slough,  there  are  some 
celebrated  ones,  growing  on  a  thin,  light,  gravellv  soil,  and  Windsor  Park 
contains  some  superb  specimens.  In  the  neigliDourhood  of  Sevenoaks, 
Kent,  also,  the  beeches  at  Enowle  Park  are  of  the  finest  order,  while  those 
in  the  Marquess  of  Camden's  park,  adjoining,  are  superlatively  beautiful, 
bein«r  planted  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  spreading  down  their  branches 
on  the  grass  in  the  most  graceful  and  natmnal  fnnge  imaginable.  On 
the  top  of  a  hill  not  &r  nom  this,  but  nearer  London,  are  the  famous  • 
Knocknolt  Beeches,  which,  standing  alone  in  a  large  tuft,  make  a  con- 
spicuous landmark  which  can  be  seen  for  thirty  miles  around. 

Of  Spanish  Chestnuts,  we  shall  have  some  prodigious  specimens  to 
notice  on  a  nroperty  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  near  Chiswick.  Li 
Kensington  Garaens,  Greenwich  Park,  and  other  places,  there  are  some 
very  fine  ones,  which  we  shall  also  describe.  It  is  a  first-rate  park  tree 
for  the  low  sheltered  tract  by  the  sides  of  the  Thames  ;  and  is  hardly 
enough  esteemed.  The  extraordinary  avenue  of  horse-chestnuts  in 
Bushy  Park  will  be  referred  to  in  the  proper  place. 

Weeping  Willows,  espedally  in  the  Surrey  suburbs,  are  much  used  in 
some  of  the  smaller  villa  gardens  ;  and  though  more  commonly  reserved 
for  the  margins  of  water  in  larger  places,  or  for  overshadowing  tombs  in 
cemeteries. 

Those  who  visit  the  neighbourhood  of  London  in  the  autumn,  will  be 
much  pleased  by  the  appearance  of  the  Yirffinian  creeper,  which  abounds 
on  houses,  cottages,  wafts,  gateways,  <fec.  The  mixture  of  red  and  yellow 
and  a  pturplish  tint  in  its  foliage  at  that  season  imparts  a  great  richness 
to  its  appearance.    It  is  most  cultivated  on  the  western  side  of  the  town. 

Public  Parks. — London,  like  most  other  large  and  populous  towns,  has 
gradual^  spread  itself  so  completely  over  the  open  spaces  which  formerly 
surrounded  it,  that  it  is  now,  as  respects  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
by  no  means  liberally  supplied  with  breathing  places,  or  the  means  of 
o^n-air  recreation.  And  this  encroachment  on  its  suburbs  has  been 
effected  with  such  comparative  slowness,  and  so  silently,  that  it  is  only 
by  the  occurrence  of  modem  epidemics,  producing  that  attention  to 
sanitary  matters  which  forms  such  a  promment  feature  of  the  present 
age,  that  the  necessity  for  good  public  parks  has  been  duly  recognised, 
and  the  insufficiency  of  those  already  existing  properly  felt.  Attention 
having,  howeve^  been  awakened  to  the  matter,  the  evil  has  already  been 
m  part  remedied,  and  further  provision  for  meeting  the  public  wants  is 
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in  process  of  being  made.  There  are  also  manjr  open  commons  in  the 
ridnity  of  the  metropolis,  which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  show,  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  parks. 

St.  James's  Fark,  being  one  of  the  oldest,  and  nearest  to  London,  we 
shall  first  describe.  It  contains  about  eighty-seven  acres,  but  must  ori- 
ginally have  been  much  larger ;  what  is  now  Pall  Mall  harin^  formerly 
been  within  the  inclosure.  First  formed  by  Heniy  YIII.,  it  was  re- 
arranffed  and  planted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  XL  by  Le  Notr^  the  great 
French  architect,  b^  whom  the  gardens  at  Versailles  were  designed.  At 
this  period,  a  chain  of  small  ponds  was  converted  into  a  lake.  Yery 
recently,  in  the  time  of  George  lY.,  the  whole  was  again  remodelled^ 
the  lake  greatly  enlarged,  and  a  number  of  new  plantations  added, 
as  at  present  existing.  This  park  is  conspicuous  for  its  fine  sheet 
of  water,  which  is  kept  full  and  pure  by  a  supply  horn  several  water- 
works, and  is  much  enlivened  by  an  extensive  collection  of  aquatic 
birds,  belonging  to  the  Ornithological  Society,  which  are  a  source 
of  constant  interest  and  amusement  to  the  public  The  eastern 
end  of  the  lake  is  tolerably  well  masked  by  a  long  island,  which 
is,  however,  almost  entirely  clothed  with  willows,  and  there  is 
here  a  pretty  Swiss  Cottage  belonging  to  the  Ornithological  Society, 
and  used  as  the  residence  of  their  keeper.  There  is  a  fountain  at 
the  western  end,  opposite  Buckingham  ralace.  The  margin  of  the 
water,  on  the  northern  side,  adjoins  a  gravel  walk  for  some  distance, 
and  beinff  unprotected  against  the  action  of  winds,  forms  a  hard  and 
disagreeable  line.  As  a  rule,  vegetable  forms  only  are  at  all  adapted 
for  uniting  with  water  alon^  its  margins,  when  these  are  tame  and  flattish ; 
and  grass,  relieved  by  specimens  or  masses  of  shrubs  and  trees,  is  in  such 
cases  by  far  the  most  appropriate.  Where  the  banks  are  steeper  and 
bolder,  rocks  or  roots,  sprinkled  irregularly  over  the  surface,  and  accom- 
panied with  more  ragged  and  wilder  plants,  wiU  be  exceedingly  desirable. 

Numerous  winding  walks  conduct  the  pedestrian  sometimes  between 
the  new  plantations  and  sometimes  along  the  side  of  the  water ;  but 
the  public  have  also  free  access  to  the  grass  in  all  parts.  In  addition  to 
a  considerable  number  of  fine  old  elms  which  yet  remain,  there  is  a  large 
collection  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  younger  plantations,  and 
most  of  the  rarer  kinds  have  their  names,  native  country,  year  of  intro- 
duction, and  tribe  to  which  they  belong,  neatly  painted  on  iron  labels. 
The  borders  are  also  filled  with  the  common  kmds  of  herbaceous  plants 
and  annuals,  which,  however,  present  but  a  starved  appearance. 

The  principal  circumstance  worthy  of  notice  in  this  park  is  the 
glimpses  or  views  which  are  obtained,  in  walking  about  it,  of  so  many 
noble  or  striking  architectural  objects,  to  which  the  old  elm  trees  form 
such  varied  and  excellent  foregrounds,  supports,  or  frames.  In  no  other 
place  that  we  have  seen,  are  so  many  striking  combinations  of  this 
Idnd  produced.  From  several  of  the  London  bridges,  a  far  greater 
variety  of  objects  may  be  taken  in  at  a  glance ;  but  the  woodine  and  the 
park  are  altogether  wanting  as  a  foreground.  As  seen  from  uiis  park, 
however,  we  may  particukrly  mention  the  towers  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  which  are  well  introduced  and  well  accompanied  from  so  many 
points ;  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  which,  when  completed,  will  af- 
ford several  excellent  groups  ;  Buckingham  Palace,  as  viewed  from  the 
east  end  of  the  lake,  near  the  Swiss  CottM^e,  the  entire  length  of  the 
Uke  stretching  out  between  the  palace  and  the  observer  ;  the  Duke  of 
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York's  and  Kelson's  Columns ;  with  Oarlton  Terrace,  Marlborough 
House,  and  a  variety  of  other  mansions.  Eyen  inferior  houses,  or  such 
as  hare  no  great  architectural  pretensions,  acquire  a  character,  and  make 
pleasing  pa^  of  a  picture,  when  they  appear  half  shrouded  with  vene- 
rable trees. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  park,  but  not  within  the  railing,  is  the  Mall, 
which  is  composed  of  four  broad  avenues  of  trees,  three  of  which  are  ap- 
propriated to  pedestrians  only.  One  of  these  avenues  conducts  to  the 
centre  of  Buckingham  PalaoeL  which  is  thus  advantageously  seen  at  the 
end  of  a  long  vista.  The  trees  loxming  these  avenues  appear  to  have  been 
all  elms  at  one  period;  but  as  some  of  these  are  dead,  they  have, 
^^^^PP^^7i  ^^^^^  replaced  by  elms,  limes,  and  planes  promiscuously.  If 
the  whole  of  the  trees  in  these  avenues  could  be  allowed  to  stand  on  a 
broad  strip  of  turf,  the  ground  being  well  broken  up  and  renewed  b^ore 
the  grass  was  laid,  they  would  certainly  be  shown  to  more  advantage,  have 
a  more  natural  appearance,  and  probably  stand  a  better  chance  of  becoming 
and  remaining  healthy.  Beneath  the  trees,  a  great  number  of  seats  are 
provided  for  the  public  use,  as  well  as  in  the  park. 

The  Often  Park,  separated  only  from  St  James's  along  part  of  one  of 
its  sides  by  the  Mall,  is  a  more  open  area  of  fifty-six  acres,  which  was  at 
one  period  larger,  but  was  reduced  by  Qeorge  lU.  to  enlarge  the  gardens 
attached  to  Buckingham  Palace.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  much  im- 
proved, on  the  Piccadilly  side,  during  the  time  when  Lord  Duncannon 
was  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests,  by  the  removal  of  the 
old  ranger's  house,  and  throwing  the  whole  of  tne  gardens,  &c^  into  the 
park.  From  the  higher  ground  near  the  reservoir  at  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  park,  commanding  and  beautiful  views  into  Surrey  may  be 
obtained,  including  the  Norwood  and  Wimbledon  hills,  and  more  dirtant 
prospects.  Along  the  east  side  are  several  first-rate  mansions,  especially 
Stafford  House,  at  the  lower  comer.  The  close  fence  which  suzroands 
the  garden  is  curious,  as  being  made  of  slate.  Bridsewater  House, 
whi<£  is  next  to  Stafford  House,  has  just  been  built  for  the  Earl  of 
EUesmere  by  Mr.  Barry,  and  is  a  particularly  fine  specimen  of  an  Italian 
mansion,  with  the  garden  arranged  architecturally,  and  intended  to  be 
surrounded,  apparently,  with  a  balustraded  waU.  Amonff  the  common- 
place and  paltry  gardens  attached  to  many  of  the  best  houses  in 
this  part  oi  London,  the  visitor  will  be  pleased  to  see  this  attempt 
to  elevate  one  of  them  into  something  like  character.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  include  in  this  commendation  the  mean  bank  of  shrubs 
which  screens  the  basement  stoiy  of  the  building ;  which  may,  however, 
be  only  temporary,  and  be  intended  to  be  replaced  by  an  appropriate 
ornamental  wall.  If  this  idea  of  an  architectural  town  garden,  where 
the  area  is  so  small,  can  be  carried  out  effectively,  and  all  the  details 
be  well  filled  in,  it  will  be  worthy  of  the  mansion  wrndi  it  accompanies. 
Spencer  House,  the  town  residence  of  Earl  Spencer,  adjoins  Bridgewater 
House.  The  purple  lilacs  and  labumumtf  seem  to  succeed  very  wdl  in 
the  gardens  here.  There  are  some  very  flourishing  young  trees  and 
handsome  thorns  in  the  park  near  this  comer ;  and  they  here  contribute 
greatly  to  relieve  the  boundary  line,  suggesting  the  advantue  that 
would  be  derived  from  a  few  more,  higher  up^  where  they  couldbe  more 
boldly  thmst  into  the  park.  At  the  entrance  to  this  park  from  the 
west  end  of  Piccadilly,  there  is  a  handsome  triumphal  arch,  desiimed 
by  Mr.  Decimus  Burton.  — »       -o 
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Hydt  Pari  10  entered  from  Piccadilly,  opposite  the  trliuni^  wch, 
by  a  seriefl  of  three  arches,  with  a  screen  and  lodge,  also  designed  b^ 
Mr.  Decimus  Burton.  Apsiey  House,  with  the  sardens  at  the  rear,  u 
on  the  right-hand  comer  of  the  entrance  to  Hyde  Park,  which  contains 
349  acres.  There  are  other  entrances  from  Park  Lane,  from  the  end  of 
Oxford  Street,  and  from  B^swater,  with  one  from  Kensington,  and  two 
oomparatively  new  ones  at  Knightsbridge,  and  another  from  Kensington 
Bamcks. 

A  large  portion  of  this  park  being  high,  dry,  and  yery  little  cumbered 
by  trees,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most!  airy  and  nealthy  spot  m  London.  It  is, 
therefore,  an  excellent  place  for  walking  in,  and  has  many  paths,  which 
are  well  kept,  and  can  oe  used  at  pleasure  by  the  pedestrian,  wno  may 
also  walk  anywhere  on  the  grass  if  he  prefers  it.  Excellent  driyes, 
which  are  diligently  attended  to,  and  from  which  all  but  priyate  yehicles 
are  excluded,  likewise  furnish  the  means  of  enjoying  carriage  ezercisoy 
and  make  this  one  of  the  most  frequented  resorts  of  the  higher  circles, 
at  all  seasons,  but  especially  from  April  to  July,  and  between  Uie  hours 
of  fiye  and  seyen,  p.m.  It  was  eyen  thus  fashionable  for  drives  and 
promenades  in  Charles  II.'s  reign.  There  are  here,  too,  peculiar  facilities 
^yen  to  equestrians  in  a  road  uiown  as  Botten  Bow,  where  the  fine  grayel 
is  iJways  allowed  to  remain  loose,  so  that  horses  can  gallop  oyer  it  with- 
out the  least  danger  from  falling.  And  as  the  road  is  deyoted  solely  to 
this  purpose,  while  it  extends,  probably,  almost  two  miles  in  length,  it 
affords  ample  scope  for  horse  exercise,  and  is  much  used.  Adjoining  tnis 
road,  in  a  large  open  sreen  space  between  the  Gayalry  Barracks  and 
Kensington  Gardens,  is  built  the  Exhibition  Palace. 

One  of  the  nark  driyes  leads  to  a  sheet  of  water  called  the  Serpen- 
tine, part  of  which  is  in  Kensington  Gkurdens,  the  diyision  being  effected 
by  an  elaborate  stone  bridge,  built  by  Bonnie  in  1826,  which,  haying  a  fence 
^ong  its  centre,  is  useable  by  persons  either  in  Hyde  Park  or  Kensington 
Garctens.  The  Serpentine  is  a  long  canal-like  piece  of  water,  coyering  fifty 
acres,  with  no  particular  character,  but  expanding  into  a  broad  sheet  at 
the  south  end.  On  the  east  margin,  near  the  receiying  house  of  the 
Royal  Humane  Society  (which  was  designed  by  Mr.  D.  Burton),  are 
seyeral  boat-houses,  some  of  which  belong  to  the  Koyal  Humane  Society, 
whose  officers  are  always  on  the  alert  to  preyent  accidents  from  bathing 
or  skating.  At  this  point,  also,  sailing  or  rowing  boats  may  be  hired 
during  the  summer  season,  and,  besides  affording  an  agreeable  recreation, 
they  giye  a  great  deal  of  animation  and  finish  to  the  water,  which  would 
otherwise  haye  but  a  dull  appearance.  During  a  calm  afternoon,  when 
the  water  is  thus  studded  with  a  yariety  of  litue  yessels,  and  the  banks 
are  dotted  oyer  with  gay  company,  and  enliyened  by  passiiu;  equipages, 
this  water  assumes  its  most  attractiye  aspect.  Early  in  the  mormng, 
under  certain  restrictions,  it  is  extensiyely  used  as  a  bathing  place,  as 
many  as  12,000  persons  sometimes  bathing  in  it  on  a  Sunday  morning. 

Behind  the  receiying  house  of  the  Bo^al  Humane  Society  is  a  large 
goyemment  dep6t  for  gunpowder  and  military  stores,  and  on  the  south 
side  of  this  are  some  of  tne  best  and  oldest  elm  trees  in  the  park.  A 
little  below  the  south  end  of  the  Serpentine  is  an  ancient  sprmj^,  from 
which  a  draught  of  pure  water  may  bo  always  obtained.  Opposite  the 
principal  entrance  m>m  PiccadiQy  is  a  huge  statue  of  Achilles.  This, 
and  the  equestrian  statue  on  the  triumphal  arch  at  the  Green  Park 
entrance,  are  appropriate  testimonials,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
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of  Apdey  House,  of  the  national  esteem  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
character  and  actions.    (See  the  article  *'  Statuary.") 

From  the  high  ground  between  Hyde  Park  Comer  and  theEdgware  Road, 
the  best  notion  of  the  character  and  advantages  of  Hyde  Park  may  be 
obtained.  Here,  looking  westward,  the  old  trees  bv  the  margin  of  the 
Serpentine  form  a  broken  fringe  to  some  parts  of  the  horizon,  and  occa- 
sional bursts  of  the  ffleaming  water  are  caught  through  their  stems,  while 
the  more  ample  woods  of  Kensington  Gardens  stretch  farther  into  tne  dis- 
tance. On  toe  south,  some  of  the  Surrey  hills  are  also  yisible,  and  serenJ 
church  towers  and  spires,  on  yarious  sides,  with  a  few  other  good  build- 
ings, rise  as  it  were  out  of  the  midst  of  the  park  trees,  near  the  margin, 
and  furnish  centres  for  some  rery  effectire  groups.  Over  this  high 
ground,  too,  are  frequently,  during  the  summer,  spiead  some  of  the  best 
metropolitan  reviews,  wmch,  in  themselves,  often  compose  the  finest 
pictures,  and  which  set  off  the  open  space  of  the  park  to  the  highest  ad- 
vantage. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  three  parks  already  described  are  in  one 
continuous  chain,  occupying  nearly  500  acres.  Kensington  Gardens, 
including  300  acres  more,  are  virtually  an  extension  of  Hyde  Park, 
thus  bringing  the  whole  of  this  fine  park  space  into  one  area.  Be- 
fore George  ri.*s  time,  indeed,  nearly  the  whole  of  these  gardens  were 
actually  included  in  Hyde  Park ;  Queen  Caroline  having  enclosed  them, 
and  formed  the  Serpentine  out  of  a  number  of  small  ponds.  In  the  vear 
1550  the  French  ambassador  hunted  with  the  king  in  Hyde  Park,  which 
was  then  well  stocked  with  game,  and  kept  as  a  royal  enclosure.  The 
iron  railing  now  extending  uong  the  south  side  was  substituted  for  a 
close  wall  in  George  lY  .'s  reign ;  and  the  open  railing  along  the  Bayswater 
Road  has  since  veiy  properly  been  put  up  in  place  of  a  similar  waU,  so 
that  passengers  along  the  outside  roads  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  open 
space  and  trees.  More  recently  still,  a  noted  old  half-way  house,  on  the 
Knightsbridge  Road,  which  had  become  a  ^eat  nuisance,  has  been  de- 
stroyed, and  a  new  entrance  made  near  the  site  of  it  It  b  this  entrance 
which  will  give  access  to  the  centre  of  the  wonderful  glass  palace. 
Hyde  Park,  celebrated  already  for  many  interesting  historical  events, 
and  as  the  place  of  daily  concourse  for  all  the  aristocracy  resident  in 
London  during  "  the  season,"  will  henceforth  be  noted  chiefly  as  having 
supplied  the  site  of,  perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  important 
gatherings  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

Regents  Park,  which  probably  comprises  about  450  acres,  is  situated 
on  the  north-west  side  of  London,  and  is  of  modem  foundation, 
although  it  was  once  the  site  of  an  old  Marylebone  Park.  In 
this  park,  the  comparatively  recent  principle  of  letting  off  part  of 
the  land  for  villas  and  terraces  has  been  adopted ;  and  sevend  fine 
villas,  with  ample  pleasure  grounds,  besides  a  number  of  stately  terraces, 
.  which  are  built  so  as  to  present  two  good  fronts,  the  ofiSces  being  kept  in 
the  basement,  and  concealed,  adorn  and  improve  the  park  rather  than 
interfere  with  its  effect.  The  handsome  viUa  of  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford, on  the  north-west  side  is,  especially,  a  conspicuous  ornament,  but 
the  plantations  about  it,  chiefly  composed  of  poplars,  are  of  the  com- 
monest and  most  inferior  character,  and  quite  disfigure  both  the  house 
and  the  park.  Mr.  Bishop's  mansion  and  observatory  is  an  object  also  of 
science  and  beauty. 

Regent's  Park  was  laid  out  in  1812  by  Mr.  James  Morgan,  from  the 
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d«tigii8  of  Mr.  Naahf  urddteet,  by  whom  the  prineipal  tenaces  (with  one 
or  two  ezceptionfl,  which  were  done  bj  Mr.  I>.  Burton)  were  planned.  It 
WM  named  after  George  IT.,  then  nince  Regen^  who  is  said  to  hare 
contemplated  building  a  palace  <»i  the  north-eawt  side.  We  are  informed, 
howeyer,  that  Mr.  Nash  reserved  the  inner  circle,  now  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, as  the  sito  for  this  proposed  palace.  The  park  was  not  opened  to 
the  public  till  1838.  Tne  full  extent  of  this,  which  is  decidedly  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  London  parks,  is  nowhere  seen,  in  consequence  of 
the  public  road  crossing  it  towards  the  south  end,  and  the  inner  circle 
being  taken  out  of  it.  And  besides  the  inner  circle,  it  includes  the  site 
of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  which  are  on  the  north-west  side.  The  gar- 
den of'  Baron  Goldsmid,  near  the  inner  cirde,  rather  enhances  the 
beau^  of  the  park,  being  so  well  seen  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake. 
The  Coliseum,  on  tne  east  side  of  the  park,  with  its  ample  dome,  con- 
tributes much  to  the  effect  from  various  points. 

That  part  of  the  park  near  the  ornamental  water  is  in  all  respects  the 
most  interesting.  The  water  itself  is  of  a  good  form,  with  ito  termina- 
tions well  covered,  and  several  fine  islands,  which  are  well  dothed  with 
trees.  It  lies  also  in  the  midst  of  some  viUas  and  terraces,  from  which 
it  receives  additional  beauty.  It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  park.  Some 
noble  weeping  willows  are  placed  along  its  southern  margin.  Three 
light  suspension  brides,  two  of  which  canr  the  walk  across  an  island  at 
the  western  end  of  we  lake,  are  neat  and  degant,  but  the  close  wire 
fence  at  their  sides  sadly  int^eres  with  the  beauty  of  their  form.  These 
bridges  are  made  prindpally  of  strone  wire  rods.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  material  which  came  out  of  the  lake  at  the  time  of  its  forma- 
tion has  been  thrown  into  such  an  unmeaning  and  unartistic  heap  on 
the  north  side ;  although  the  trees  which  have  heea  placed  upon  it 
in  some  measure  relieve  its  heaviness.  Here,  perhaps,  more  than  any- 
where dse,  a  good  mass  of  shrubs,  as  undergrowth,  would  have  been 
of  the  greatest  assistance.  Passinff  along  the  western  road  from 
Portland  Place  to  the  inner  circle,  there  is  a  very  picturesque  and 
pleasinff  nook  of  water  on  the  right,  where  the  value  oi  a  tangled  mass 
of  shruos  for  clothing  the  banks  will  be  very  conspicuously  seen. 

Between  the  water  and  the  top  of  the  long  walk  lies  the  broad  o^n 
space  we  have  before  mentioned,  which  is  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  facing 
the  west.    Perhaps,  as  this  area  is  intersected  with  several  walks,  it  may 


front  any  cold  quarter,  is  of  immense  value,  both  for  airiness  and  for 
effect,  it  will  only  want  some  scattered  groups  of  trees  along  the  edge 
of  the  slope,  near  the  summit,  to  form  a  foreground  to  any  view  that 
may  be  attainable  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  also  to  get  a  broken 
horizontal  line  when  looking  up  the  dope  of  the  hill  from  the  bottom. 
The  space  we  are  speaking  of  is  by  no  means  favourably  circumstanced  in 
the  latter  respect,  as  the  hill  is  crowned  by  the  fourfold  avenue  of  the 
long  walk,  whidi  presents  an  exceedingly  flat  and  unbroken  surface  line. 
This  consideration  renders  it  very  undesirable  to  carry  avenues  over  any 
kind  of  eminence,  when  they  are  at  all  likely  to  be  viewed  from  the  side, 
and  particularly  when  they  are  seen  from  lower  nound. 

Abnost  adioining  Regent's  Park  on  the  norUi-west  side  is  Primrose 
Hill,  to  whidi  the  public  have  free  access,  and  which  is  a  yery  &vourite 
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spot  for  a  summer  ramble.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  large  roundish  swell  qr 
knoll,  and,  being  unplanted,  affords  views  of  a  verj  ample  and  diyersified 
character,  besides  yielding  admirable  exercise  to  those  who  are  vigorous 
enough  to  run  up  and  down  its  face. 

Oreenwich  Park  was  laid  out  by  Le  Notre  about  the  same  time  as  St. 
Jameses,  and  contains  200  acres.  Now,  however,  except  in  the  remains 
of  many  of  the  avenues,  there  are  happily  not  very  strong  traces  of 
the  formal  style  of  that  artist  left,  as  it  is  not  on  a  beautifully- varied  sur- 
face like  this  that  straight  walks  and  regular  lines  of  trees  are  at  all 
tolerable.  The  natural  advantages  of  this  park  are  superior  to  those  of 
any  yet  described.  The  ground  itself  is  undulated  with  great  variety, 
sometimes  being  thrown  up  into  the  softest  swells,  and  in  other  places 
assuming  a  bolder  and  more  sudden  elevation.  Around  the  site  of  the 
Observatory  it  is  particularly  steep,  and  attains  a  considerable  height. 
Everywhere,  too,  it  is  studded  with  noble  specimens  of  ancient  trees ; 
and  in  this  respect  there  are  none  of  the  other  London  parks  at  all  equal 
to  it.  Some  of  the  best  trees  are  Spanish  chestnut,  and  the  largest  are 
on  the  south  side.  Many  of  these  are  truly  fine  and  venerable,  and  would 
command  admiration  even  if  found  in  the  heart  of  a  purely  rural  dis- 
trict. The  elms,  which  are  abundant,  are  likewise  larse  and  noble  ;  and 
there  are  some  picturesque  Scotch  firs  in  the  neigbbourliood  of  the  Obser- 
vatory. These  last  are  old  enough  to  show  the  peculiar  warm  reddish 
colouring  of  the  stems,  and  the  characteristic  horizontal  or  tufted  heads. 
In  this  state,  the  Scotch  fir  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  picturesque  trees 
we  possess,  and  is  the  more  valuable  because  each  individual  plant  com- 
monly takes  a  shape  and  character  of  its  own. 

The  avenues  still  remaining  in  Greenwich  Park  are  composed  chiefly 
of  elm  and  Spanish  chestnut,  the  latter  being  mostly  confined  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  park.  They  are  of  different  widths,  and  take  various 
directions,  many  of  them  not  appearing  to  have  any  definite  object,  and 
some  being  formed  of  two  single  rows,  others  of  two  double  rows  of  trees. 
But  there  is  one  avenue,  peraaps  the  finest,  which,  widening  out  at  the 
base  to  correspond  with  the  width  of  the  Hospital,  is  there  composed  of 
elms,  but  as  it  ascends  the  hill  is  made  up  wholly  of  Scotch  firs,  which  are 
exceedingly  good.     In  a  general  way,  the  trees  in  the  avenues  have  been 

flanted  much  too  thickly,  and  have  greatly  injured  or  spoiled  each  other, 
n  manv  instances,  too,  where  plants  have  died  out.  they  have  been  re- 
placed Dy  a  most  unhappy  mixture  of  sorts,  which,  being  also  very  poor 
specimens,  detract  much  from  the  effect.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  park 
are  some  aged  and  fine  thorns,  which  have  become  very  picturesque. 

Victoria  Park,  on  the  north-east  side  of  London,  near  Hackney,  was 
commenced  in  1842,  and  opened  in  two  or  three  years  from  that  time. 
It  contains  nearly  300  acres,  and  is  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  large  and 
crowded  districts  of  Bethnal  Green,  Whitechapel,  and  Shoreditch.  The 
site  of  it  is  in  no  way  an  inviting  one,  and  it  is  severed  into  two  parts 
by  a  public  road.  But  it  is  marvellous  what  a  few  trees,  well  dis]x>sed, 
and  a  little  skill  in  the  shaping  of  ground,  and  in  the  arrangement  of 
walks  and  roads,  will  effect  for  a  place  in  five  or  six  years.  For  even 
here,  where  everything  has  been  done  in  the  most  imperfect  manner, — 
the  trees  in  irregular  plantations  being  placed  in  rows ;  the  walks  and 
roads  made  to  foUow  every  little  irregularity  of  surface,  and  even  to  be 
more  irregular  than  the  ground  itself;  the  ground,  which  was  newly  sown 
down  with  grass,  not  at  all  levelled ;  and  the  margin  of  a  large  sheet  of 
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water  left  with  a  steep  ^Telly  bank  from  one  to  two  or  three  yards  in 
nearly  perpendicular  height, — such  is  the  softening  and  ameliorating  in- 
fluence of  trees,  that  the  mere  plantations  already  begin  to  produce  an 
air  of  comfort,  and  shelter,  and  variety. 

Richmond  Hill  and  Park, — Frequently  as  we  have  been  attracted  to 
Richmond  Hill  by  the  high  estimate  in  which  its  scenery  is  jpopularly 
held,  we  have  always  returned  from  it  with  some  degree  of  disappoint- 
ment. Much  of  the  beauty  of  any  scene  will  of  course  depend  on  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  there  may  occasionally  be  times  when 
even  the  most  common-place  combinations  will  be  so  favourably  lighted 
up,  and  so  ez<}uisitely  tinted,  while  their  defects  are  just  sufficiently 
veiled  in  a  kind  of  luminous  mist,  that  they  will  appear  perfectly 
charming.  On  the  other  hand,  there  will  more  frequently  be  seasons 
when,  by  a  bad  arrangement  of  the  lights  with  respect  to  the  position  of 
the  spectator,  or  by  a  deadening  gloom,  in  which  no  individual  features 
acquire  their  proper  character,  even  beauty  degenerates  into  dulness. 
But  allowing  for  all  these  changes,  the  prospect  from  Richmond  HUI, 
or  that  part  of  it  where  the  terrace  walk  has  been  formed,  opposite 
the  Roebuck  Inn,  has  never  appeared  satis&ctory  to  us.  Take  away  the 
river  from  the  scene,  and  it  at  once  becomes  tame,  and  inferior  to  fifty 
others  at  a  less  distance  from  London.  But  as  we  are  aware  that  the 
river  is  considered  the  chief  object,  we  may  remark  that  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  enough  of  this  visible  to  make  a  really  fine  landscape,  and 
the  nearer  margin  of  the  part  that  is  seen  is  extremely  bare  and  meagre. 
To  render  the  view  of  such  a  river  j^ood,  a  considerable  length  or  it 
should  be  seen,  or  several  of  its  windings,  or  it  should  widen  out  and 
encompass  two  or  three  picturesque  islands,  while  the  banks  should  be 
clothea  chiefly  with  herbage,  with  occasional  tufts  of  bushes  and  shasgy 
weeds,  or  larger  masses  of  trees.  Nothing  could  be  more  defective  than 
the  margin  of  the  Thames  on  the  side  next  Richmond  Hill.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  rough  towing-path,  without  any  assistance  from  vegetation.  And 
nearly  the  whole  or  the  ground  between  the  river  and  the  top  of  the 
hill  is  similarly  inharmonious.  Indeed,  the  great  and  radical  deficiency, 
which  would  ruin  almost  any  such  prospect,  is  the  want  of  a  proper  fore- 
ground. If,  near  the  top  of  the  slope,  which  is  admirably  fitted  for  the 
purpose,  a  few  irregular  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  occasional  tufts 
of  such  plants  as  thorns,  or  furze,  or  broom,  a  little  lower  down,  were  in- 
troduced, the  whole  would  at  once  take  a  new  character ;  and  though 
that  would  not  alter  the  position  of  the  river  as  viewed  from  this  point, 
it  would  transform  the  entire  scene  into  something  infinitely  better. 

Higher  up  the  hill,  by  the  Star  and  Qarter  Hotel,  a  greatly  superior 
view  of  the  river  may  be  had  ;  and  in  a  warm  calm  evening,  when  the 
light  from  the  setting  sun,  or  the  reflection  from  the  clouds  after  he  has 
gone  down  below  the  norizon,  is  thrown  full  on  the  still  water,  the  aspect 
of  the  river  from  this  spot  is  very  lovely.  There  is  still,  however,  the 
want  of  a  suitable  foreground. 

The  park  at  Richmond,  which  is  10  miles  from  London  by  the  South- 
western Railway,  or  15  by  the  river,  is  of  great  size,  including  no  less  than 
2253  acres.  To  those  who  are  not  so  particular  with  regard  to  time,  we  re- 
commend, in  favourable  weather,  and  when  the  tide  is  rising,  the  route  from  ' 
London  by  a  Thames  steamer,  as  one  which  would  yield  a  much  richer  < 
variety  of  scenery,  reveal  many  prettv  villas,  and  be  altogether  more 
pleasant.    But  on  no  account  should  this  course  be  taken  when  the  tide 
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ig  flowinff  out,  as  th«  banks  of  the  rirer  are  then  most  disagreeable,  and 
very  little  can  be  seen ;  and  there  is  always  the  chance  of  the  boat 
running  aground. 

There  are  many  entrances  to  Richmond  Park.  Besides  the  principal 
one,  whick  is  opposite  the  Star  and  Garter  Hotel,  there  is  one  for  King- 
ston, another  at  Roehampton,  a  third  towards  Putney,  and  a  fourth  at 
East  Sheen,  with  some  others.  Entering  at  the  Richmond  gate,  the  yisitOTy 
if  walking,  should  strike  off  by  the  footpath  to  the  right,  and  nerer  touch 
upon  the  drive  again  till  he  crosses  it  where  it  descends  to  the  Kingston 
entrance.  Rambling  along  under  the  fine  old  trees,  a  eroup  or  two  of 
hands<»ne  middle-sized  horse-chestnuts  will  soon  be  observed  on  the 
left,  eidiibiting  the  desirableness  of  planting  two  or  three  trees  of  one 
sort  together  in  parkcL  The  house  on  tne  right,  which  is  speedily  reached, 
is  the  present  residence  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  site  of  which  is  a  truly 
enyiable  one.  Farther  on,  the  bank  begins  to  take  a  rougher  and  wilder 
character,  and  to  be  dotted  about  with  tangled  bushes,  and  clothed  with 
fern.  Along  the  sides  of  the  footpath,  too,  among  ancient  oaks,  of 
various  character  and  size&  specimens  of  fine  old  thorns,  most  pic- 
turesquely clothed  or  half-clothed  with  masses  of  iy^,  begin  to  abound, 
and  are  thickly  scattered  oyer  the  brow  of  the  hill  at  mtervals,  for  nearly 
a  miie.  The  lover  of  picturesque  forms  will  find  many  a  beautiful 
picture  among  these  thorns,  especially  if  seen  just  after  the  young 
leaves  have  expanded,  or  when  they  are  in  bloom,  or  after  the  foliage  has 
begun  to  change  colour  and  the  haws  to  ripen,  in  all  these  stages,  they 
present  the  most  striking  contrast  to  the  ivy  which  invests  them,  and 
which  is  now  seen  jutting  out  in  broad  patches,  then  retiring,  then  just 
peeping  forth  and  again  retreating,  and  sometimes  clothing  the  summit 
with  a  complete  crown  of  dark  green,  the  flowers  and  incipient  fruit 
being  very  beautiful  in  autumn. 

If  the  park  be  now  skirted,  in  the  direction  of  Wimbledon,  an  exten- 
sive young  plantation  of  oaks  on  the  ri|;ht  will  be  seen  to  have  a  quan- 
tity of  DoodauB  and  others  of  the  Conifer  tribe  recently  introduced  in 
different  spots,  and  protected  from  the  game.  These  wUl  nodoubt  some  day 
become  attractive  objects  in  the  park,  when  they  have  acquired  sufficient 
affe  to  be  relieved  from  protection,  and  to  stand  out  oy  themselves. 
Views  of  Wimbledon  Common  and  Putney  Heath  begin  next  to  unfold 
themselves,  and  the  White  Lodge,  the  house  of  the  ranger,  now  occupied 
by  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  is  approached.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  villa  there  are  some  admirable  park-like  scenes, 
comprehending  several  beautiful  specimen  trees,  broad  and  bold  glades 
of  turf,  portions  of  an  ami>le  lake  among  the  trees  in  the  hollow, 
a  finely-broken  woody  and  hilly  horizontal  outline,  and,  on  the  north 
side,  a  splendid  glade,  which  has  all  the  effect  of  an  avenue,  without  any 
of  the  trees  being  in  lines.  This  is  a  most  interesting  and  artist-like 
vista,  which  only  wants  terminating  by  some  object  large  and  good  enough 
to  justify  its  employment ;  although  the  house,  of  course,  supplies  such 
an  object  from  the  other  side  of  the  park.    (See  also  pp.  882,  883^ 

WiTidsar  Fork,  which  is  now  made  less  than  an  hour^  ride  from  London 
by  both  the  South- Western  and  Great  Western  Railways,  is  divided  into 
two  portions,  the  Little  and  the  Great  Park.  The  former  of  these,  occu- 
pying about  500  acres,  lies  more  immediately  around  the  Castle,  on  the 
east  and  north  sides,  and  is  only  so  far  accessible  to  the  public  as  that 
there  is  a  free  path  across  it  from  Datchet  to  Frogmore,  and  the  road 
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which  at  present  rans  firom  Staines  to  Windsor  i&  for  part  of  its  course, 
within  this  ^k.  The  North  Terrace  at  Windsor  Cfastle  further  overlooks 
a  large  portion  of  the  Little  Park,  and  the  South-Westem  Railway  now 
crosses  a  comer  of  it.  Since  the  Windsor  branch  of  the  last-named 
railway  was  formed,  a  small  new  lodge  has  been  erected  near  the 
terminus,  and  a  driye  made  to  conduct  to  the  castle  by  going  through  the 
Little  Park,  and  round  the  east  end  of  the  castle.  The  necessity  for 
passing  through  Windsor  town  has  thus  been  avoided  ;  and  an  avenue  of 
Deodar  Cedars  has  been  planted  along  the  straight  portion  of  this  drive, 
until  it  enters  among  the  old  trees  of  the  park.  The  hideous  wall  which 
formerly  bounded  the  Little  Park  on  the  northern  side  has  also  been  re- 
moved ;  and  Her  Majesty,  with  great  liberality,  has  allowed  space  for 
crickelr-playing  in  that  part  of  the  park. 

But  a  most  important  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Little 
Park  has  further  been  commenced,  and  will  proMbly  soon  be  carried 
out.  It  is  the  diversion  of  the  road  which  now  enters  Windsor,  by  way 
of  Frogmor^  along  the  south  front  of  the  Castle,  and  throwing  it  into 
the  Long  Walk  by  carrying  it  at  the  back  of  the  Frogmore  Kitchen 
Ghurdens.  The  nath  from  Patchet  to  Fronnore,  which  now  crosses  the 
Little  Park^  will  then,  it  is  said,  have  to  be  abandoned.  This  will  get 
rid  of  the  cramped  appearance  of  the  Little  Park  on  the  south  side, 
and  render  that  part  of  the  park  much  more  worthy  of  the  castle. 
(See  page  809.) 

The  path  from  Datchet  across  the  Little  Park  reveals  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  to  the  public,  except  a  portion  immediately  beneath  the  east 
front  of  the  Castle.  Kear  the  Froffmore  end  of  this  walk,  at  a  short 
distance  to  the  east,  is  the  Queen's  dairy ;  and  one  of  the  shattered  and 
decaying  old  oaks,  which  are  seen  about  the  highest  point  of  the  walk, 
and  which  is  surrounded  by  a  paling,  against  which  ivy  is  planted,  is 
said  to  be  the  famous  Herne*s  oak  spoken  of  by  Shakespeare,  and  here 
portrayed  in  p.  452.  There  are  sevend  other  ancient  oaks  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this.  Frogmore  Lodge,  the  residence  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kent)  is  included  in  the  Little  Park. 

Until  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Windsor  Castle  was  severed  firom  the 
Great  Park,  which  has  been  a  part  of  Windsor  Forest,  by  private  pro- 
perty. At  this  period,  however,  sufficient  land  was  purchased  by  the 
Crown  to  connect  the  Castle  with  the  Great  Park  by  means  of  what  is 
styled  the  ^  Long  Walk,"  and  its  accompanying  avenue.  Magnificent 
as  this  avenue  is,  and  nobly  as  it  maintains  the  connection  between  the 
Castle  and  the  park,  everjr  visitor  of  taste  will  resret  that  so  superb  a 
palace  should  have  anythmg  but  Crown  property  lying  between  it  and 
the  Great  Park,  and  that  the  conmiunication  between  the  two  should  be 
80  contracted.  It  may  be  allowed  that  nothing  could  better  atone  for  or 
disguise  during  summer  the  meagreness  of  this  strip  of  land  than  the 
double  avenue  which  has  been  created,  and  which  is  one  of  the  hap- 
piest possible  ideas.  But  still  the  fences,  and  the  houses  and  £^dens, 
fields  and  farms  behind^  'will  force  themselves  into  notice  ;  and,  in  spite 
of  all  effort,  help  to  divorce  this  truly  regal  castle  from  the  equally 
majpificent  park. 

The  drive  known  as  the  Long  Walk  is  described  as  three  miles  in 
length,  in  a  straight  line,  and  is  supported  on  either  side  by  two  rows  of 
elms,  which  have  attained  their  full  suec,  and,  with  a  few  very  unim- 
portant exceptions,  are  yet  in  the  greatest  vigour  and  luxuriance.    This 
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avenue  vill  be  sure  to  strike  the  visitor  as  exceedingly  grand.  It  is 
somewhat  marred,  however,  by  being  carried  over  a  considerable  swell  in 
the  ground  about  half  way  up  it,  which  helps  to  shorten  its  apparent 
length,  and  to  make  the  drive  seem  as  if  it  were  not  straight,  while  a 
more  decidedly  objectionable  feature  is,  that  it  ascends  a  hill  avxty  from 
the  Castle  at  the  further  end.  If  there  are  any  two  circumstances  which, 
more  than  others,  require  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  formation  of  avenues, 
they  are  that  the  ground  over  which  they  run  should  be  nearly  level,  or 
have  one  continuous  ascent  towards  the  mansion  or  principal  object  to 
which  they  lead ;  and  that,  consequently,  this  object  should  be  on  the 
highest  ground,  at  least  as  respects  the  avenue.  Any  avenue  that  com- 
mences on  a  hill,  and  passes  down  that  hill  towards  its  terminating  object, 
even  though  it  afterwards  rise  again  near  the  end,  must  ever  appear  to 
some  extent  inverted  ;  and  every  undulation  or  swell  of  the  ground  in  it 
will  necessarily  be  a  deformity.  The  idea  which  is  conveyed  to  the  mind 
by  the  elevation  of  the  Long  Walk  at  Windsor,  as  it  reaches  its  termina- 
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tion  in  the  Great  Park,  is,  that  the  castle  ou^ht  to  be  somewhere  about 
the  site  of  the  statue  of  George  III.,  by  which  this  walk  is  so  appro- 
priately finished. 

Those  familiar  with  the  Champs  Elys^s  at  Paris  will  remember  that 
the  Grand  Avenue  there,  like  this  at  Windsor,  is  partly  on  a  steep 
ascent,  away  from  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  to  the  Triumphal  Arch  at 
tiie  summit.  And  although  this  circumstance  enhances  the  effect  as 
viewed  from  the  front  of  the  palace,  yet,  regarded  as  an  approach  to  the 
Tuileries,  it  causes  the  latter  to  appear  more  or  less  buried  in  a  low 
marshy  tract. 

Some  notion  of  the  length  of  the  Long  Walk  will  be  formed  when, 
in  standing  near  the  Castle,  the  visitor  is  informed  that  the  equestrian 
statue  of  5eorge  III.  at  the  top  of  the  walk  is,  including  the  pedestal, 
above  50  feet  high  ;  and  that  the  statue  itself  (man  and  horse^  stands 
26  feet  in  height.  It  was  designed  by  Westmacott,  and  erected  by  com- 
mand of  George  lY.  No  termination  to  such  a  walk  could  be  more 
felicitous  ;  and  as  the  visitor  approaches  it,  he  will  find  that  the  pedestal 
or  base  has  been  very  artistically  constructed  of  large  rude  blocks  of 
stone,  to  resemble  a  natural  mass  of  rock ;  and  the  peculiar  roughness 
of  the  site,  with  the  tasteful  diffusion  of  a  few  large  stones  about  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  pedestal,  fitly  harmonize  with  and  carry  out 
the  idea. 

From  this  elevated  spot,  some  conception— though  a  very  inadequate 
one — ^may  be  formed  of  the  character  of  the  Great  Jrark,  which  extends, 
however,  a  considerable  distance  to  the  south,  where  it  cannot  be  seen, 
and  embraces  an  area  of  1800  acres.  The  views  from  this  point  towards 
the  Castle,  and  in  an  easterly  and  north-easterly  direction,  are  truly 
magnificent ;  and  the  steep  ascent  round  the  statue  should  by  all  means 
be  climbed,  in  order  to  command  the  scenery  more  perfectly.  Those 
who  happen  to  be  on  foot  should  strike  across  the  park  in  a  south- 
easterly course  from  the  statue,  by  a  partially  beaten  foot-path,  for  Cum- 
berland Lodge,  where  a  greenhouse  and  small  garden  (once  much  fre- 
quented by  George  IV.)  are  shown  to  the  public,  and  from  whence  Vir- 
ginia Water  will  oe  reached  in  little  more  than  a  mile. 

At  Cumberland  Lodge  is  a  vinery  containing  a  vine  of  the  black  Ham- 
burgh kind,  which  is,  in  some  respects,  said  to  be  even  more  extraordinary 
than  the  far-famed  one  at  Hampton  Court.  It  has  a  stem  which  measures 
two  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference,  and  covers  the  roof  of  a  house  138 
feet  long  by  16  feet  wide.  In  the  autumn  of  1850  it  had  2000  bunches 
of  grapes  upon  it,  both  bunches  and  berries  being  large  and  well 
ripened.  No  particular  preparation  seems  to  have  been  made  for  it,  as 
it  was  only  Rowing  in  a  light,  dry,  shallow  border. 

Some  of  the  most  enchanting  park  scenery,  with  trees  fully  worthy  of 
it,  will  be  found  in  various  directions  around  the  statue,  and  between  it 
and  Virginia  Water.  The  admirer  of  the  picturesque  will  here  be  able 
to  roam  about  amidst  scenes  that  will  supply  new  features  fbr  examina- 
tion at  almost  every  step.  And  yet  the  greatest  unity  and  harmony  of 
character  will  be  observable. 

Arrived  at  a  line  of  fence  and  a  porter's  lodge,  not  far  from  Cumber- 
land Lodge,  those  who  wish  to  see  tne  whole  of  Virginia  Water  should 
inquire  of  the  porter  for  a  path  to  the  left,  by  way  of  a  tall  pillar  which 
win  then  be  visible ;  and  K>y  this  route  they  will  be  able  to  make  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  lake.    The  plantations  will  now  be  seen  to  have  a 
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hx  younffer  look,  and  there  are  some  beautiful  tufts  of  young  birches  (a 
tree  much  too  seldom  used  in  park  decoration)  on  the  left,  among  which, 
and  mingling  with  the  thousands  of  common  rabbits  which  will  be  seen 
here,  is  a  large  quantity  of  purely  white  rabbits,  which  hare  a  rery 
lively  and  prettjr  appearance,  and  are  quite  worth  introducing  into 
extensive  plantations,  for  their  beauty. 

Leaving  the  pillar,  erected  by  Qeorge  III.  in  memory  of  the 
militarv  achievements  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  on  the  right, 
and  following  one  of  the  green  walks  or  drives  (with  which  the  woods 
here  are  frequently  intersected)  in  a  nearly  straight  course,  the 
visitor  will  come  at  length  to  a  rocky  waterfall  at  one  of  the  neads 
of  the  lakcL  and  taking  a  path  to  the  left,  if  the  gate  is  closed,  he 
will  speedily  find  himself  on  the  gnaaj  margin  ot  the  lake,  where 
he  will  notice  some  extraordinary  specimens  of  the  Scotch  Laburnum, 
and  from  which  the  views  of  both  water  and  plantations  imme- 
diately become  veiy  attractive.  This  lake  is  said  to  be  the  laiyest 
sheet  of  artificial  water  in  the  countiy,  and  covers  several  hundred 
acres.  In  its  general  outline,  it  has  been  particularly  well  treated,  and 
presents  a  great  deal  of  variety. 

Walking  along  from  the  point  at  which  we  have  supposed  the  visitor 
to  come  first  upon  the  lake,  m  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  he  will  arrive 
at  the  overflow  from  the  water,  which  is  conducted  over  a  number  of 
bold  masses  of  rock,  so  as  to  form  a  broken  cascade.  This  waterfall  has 
likewise  rocky  accompaniments  at  the  side,  and  is  best  seen  firom  the 
bridge  below  it.  The  whole  has  been  much  praised,  as  conveying  a 
favourable  impression. 

From  the  site  of  the  waterfall  to  a  little  beyond  the  classic  ruins,  the 
most  satisfactory  part  of  the  whole  of  the  scenery  on  the  borders  of 
this  lake  will  be  found.  Here  there  is  a  good  open  glade  of  grass  on 
the  slope  of  a  bank,  upon  which  a  cottage  is  situated,  and  the  sides  of 
the  drive  are  more  irregular,  and  groups  of  trees,  with  some  tasteful 
masses  of  rocks,  interpose  at  intervius  between  the  drive  and  the  lake. 
In  a  recess  on  the  left,  near  a  massive  archway  which  leads  beneath  the 
public  road,  there  is  a  collection  of  the  Elgin  marbles,  piled  together  in 
a  variety  of  classic  shapes,  and  very  tastefully  grouped.  A  number  of 
middle-aged  Scotch  firs  and  other  pines  contribute  additional  interest 
to  this  pleasing  nook. 

From  the  eastern  and  southern  fronts  of  the  Oastle,  as  well  as  firom 
the  Little  Park  and  FroKmore|,  that  portion  of  the  Great  Park  which  lies 
eastward  firom  Snow  Hill  exhibits  a  verr  varied  and  charming  character. 
Extending  alone  the  ridge  and  slope  of  a  hill,  the  trees  about  the  sum- 
xnit  are  most  pleasingly,  yet  softly,  broken  up,  and  the  face  of  the  hill 
is  adorned  with  large  masses  of  trees,  here  and  there  (but  most  irregu- 
larly) intersected  with  patches  of  greensward. 

On  the  whole,  the  Great  Park  at  Windsor  is,  like  the  GasUe,  quite 
unrivalled. « Each  is  worthy  of  the  other;  and  both  together  compose 
a  fittmff  and  most  truly  royal  abode  for  the  Sovereigns  of  Great  Britain. 
The  only  cause  for  regret  (which  is  of  course  unavailing)  is,  that  this 
superb  castle  does  not  stand  in  the  midst  of  its  magnificent  park.  It 
should,  perhaps,  be  mentioned  that  the  Great  Park  is  the  Windsor  Forest 
of  former  times,  which  has  been  celebrated  by  Pope  and  other  poets. 

Battersea  Park,  though  not  yet  formed  or  even  be^un  upon,  is  to 
supply  a  new  recreation  ground  for  the  dense  population  of  Yauxhall, 
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Xftmbeth,  &&,.a]id  to  secure  the  present  open  space,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Battersea  Fields,  from  that  encroachment  of  dwelling-houses 
-and  streets  to  which  it  was  rapidly  yielding.  This  is  an  object  for 
which  an  Act  of  Parliament  has  oeen  obtained,  and  to  carry  which  into 
effect  the  Gorerament  are  only  waiting  for  means.  Battersea  Fields, 
the  site  of  this  contemplated  park,  include,  we  should  suppose,  more  than 
200  acres.  The  ground  is  situated  by  the  side  of  the  Tnames,  opposite 
Chelsea  Hospital,  and  the  South-Westem  Railway  runs  along  within  a 
short  distance  of  its  south  margin. 

A  park  for  the  Firubuty  district  of  London  has  also  been  for  some 
time  contemplated,  and  the  local  authorities  have  repeatedly  moTed  in 
the  business  ;  but  the  Qovemment  do  not  appear,  at  present,  to  be  in  a 
position  to  allow  them  pecuniary  aid,  being  in  a  manner  pledged  to 
proceed  with  Battersea  Park,  when  funds  can  be  spared.  The  proposed 
site  of  the  Finsbury  Park  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Highbury,  and 
would  include  neany  300  acres.  From  the  astonishing  quickness  with 
which  the  suburbs  of  London  are  becoming  filled  up  with  streets  and 
houses,  notwithstanding  the  tendency  whidi  railways  have  to  draw  off 
the  people  to  reside  fiirther  from  town,  every  attempt  to  snatch  a  clear 
piece  of  country  f^m  the  general  fate,  and  to  provide  a  belt  of  pure 
air,  or  the  means  of  obtaining  it,  entirely  around  the  crowded  seats  of 
business,  should  be  delightedly  bailed,  and  strenuously  fostered. 

Clapham  Common,  which  is  in  all  respects  the  best,  and  the  nearest  to 
London,  has  an  area  of  about  200  acres,  and,  being  altogether  on  high 
land,  is  an  exceedingly  healthy  and  pleasant  spot  It  possesses  a  great 
many  fine  groups  of  trees,  and,  on  the  south  side,  we  may  specially 
notice  a  number  of  comparatively  modem  clusters,  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  planting  two  or  three  trees  of  one  sort  by  themselves  has  been 
adopted,  and  the  heads  are  growing  together  so  as  to  look  like  one 
handsome  specimen.  Several  walks  and  roads  traverse  the  common ; 
and  ponds — some  of  them  deserving  the  name  of  small  lakes,  with 
islands — are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

At  a  veiy  little  distance  from  this  common,  by  either  the  upper  or 
lower  roads,  Wandsworth  Common  is  reached,  which  is  also  a  large  tract 
of  ground.  On  the  north  side  of  this,  fronting  some  villas  which  are 
locally  known  as  the  "  Five  Houses,"  the  trees,  again,  are  most  judi- 
ciously arranged  to  cover  the  boundary ;  and  alone  the  south-east  side, 
some  open  fields  allow  the  eye  to  travel  across  to  the  villas,  gardens,  ana 
plantations  of  Balham  and  Brixton  Hills. 

A  short  walk,  of  less  than  half  a  mile,  from  the  south-west  comer  of 
Wandsworth  Common,  is  Tootinff  Common,  in  Streatham  parish.  A 
place  on  the  right,  shortly  after  this  common  is  arrived  at,  with  a  park 
palinff  in  front,  was  nearljr  all  a  part  of  the  common  a  few  years  ago. 
and  the  ornamental  water  in  front  of  it  was  made  out  of  some  old  gravel 
pits.  Onwards  is  the  bottom  of  a  fine  avenue  of  elms,  which  ranffes 
along  the  front  of  a  house  and  park  once  occupied  by  Mr.  Thrale.  tne 
brewer ;  and  here  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  fre<|^uent  visitor,  inaeed, 
for  some  time,  an  almost  constant  resident.  It  is  now  occupied,  we 
believe,  by  a  Jewish  family.  Looking  across  the  common  to  the  left, 
a  splendid  mass  of  oaks  will  be  seen  spread  over  the  grounds  of  a 
cluster  of  villas  on  Bedford  Hill,  and  a  small  avenue  to  the  left  leads 
to  another  villa. 

Passing  up  the  road  to  Streatham  Church,  and  turning  along,  the  old 
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Brighton  road,  with  splendid  elm  trees  oyenhadowing  it  on  both  sides, 
and  a  good  deal  of  park-like  scenery  on  either  hand,  a  walk  of  ten 
minutes  will  reveal  Streatham  Common,  a  beautiful  grassy  slope,  en- 
vironed with  trees,  and  having  a  number  of  villas  on  the  soutn  side. 
Unlike  the  other  commons  we  nave  noticed,  this  is  almost  entirely  firee 
from  furze,  unless  it  be  near  the  top,  and  nas  lately  been  well  drained. 
Except,  however,  a  tuft  of  old  elm  trees  around  a  pond  at  the  bottom, 
the  sward  is  wholly  unfurnished  with  trees,  and  a  few  small  c;roups,  scat- 
tered tastefully  along  the  sides,  and  more  spariuglv  towards  the  top  of 
the  first  sudden  slope,  are  only  wanting  to  make  this  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  the  smaller  commons.  From  the  summit  of  the  first  slope, 
and  various  parts  of  the  upper  common,  and  from  what  are  called  **  the 
Duke*s  Fields,"  a  little  to  the  northward,  the  prospects  obtained  are  not 
surpassed  in  any  other  part  of  the  suburbs,  and  the  elm  trees,  in  par- 
ticular, are  extremely  grand.  Towards  the  bottom  of  this  common,  on 
the  north  side,  is  a  pleasant  villa,  now  the  property  of  John  Gray,  Esq., 
but  built  by  the  last  Earl  of  Coventry,  and  lived  in  by  the  Dowager 
Countess  until  her  death.  Near  the  site  of  the  present  villa^  a  palace, 
which  was  once  a  favourite  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  formerly  stood ;  and 
some  hints  for  improving  the  grounds  attached  tq  this  villa  will  be 
found  in  Repton's  *'  Sketches"  on  landscape  gardening. 

Mitcham  Common,  two  miles  west  of  Streatham,  is  an  immense  but 
by  no  means  pleasing  tract,  being  so  completely  unplanted,  and  having 
very  few  villas  on  its  margins.  It  is,  however,  an  admirable  Oj^n  plot, 
with  good  views  of  the  Norwood  and  Streatham  hills  on  one  side,  and 
prospects  of  other  parts  of  the  country  on  the  south-west.  We  have 
also  found  it  an  interesting  place  for  a  botanizing  ramble ;  Oeniita 
an^lica^  SpiroMfUipenduioy  and  many  other  by  no  means  common  plants^ 
being  plentifully  tound  there.  On  the  south  side,  too,  it  is  bounded  by 
the  plantations  which  screen  Beddington  Park,  once  the  magnificent 
seat  of  the  Carew  family,  and  still  retained  by  a  branch  of  the  same, 
where  some  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  exotics  and  of  general  garden- 
ing were  formerly  to  be  seen ;  and  where,  it  is  said,  a  cherry-tree  was 
retained  in  fruit  to  a  very  late  period  of  tne  year,  hj  covering  it  up,  in 
order  to  gratify  and  surprise  Queen  Elizabem  during  a  visit.  Here, 
also,  the  first  orange  trees  known  in  this  country  were  grown  in  the 
open  ground,  and  protected  during  winter.  They  were  believed  to  have 
been  raised  from  seeds  of  the  earliest  oranges  imported  into  England  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The  severe  frosts  of  173d-40  entirely  destroyed 
them.  A  trout  stream  (where  there  are  some  extraordinary  fish),  a 
glorious  avenue  of  elms,  and  a  few  ancient  trees  in  the  park,  are  still 
interesting.  Returning  to  Mitcham  Common,  let  us  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  very  light  expense  and  trouble  of  planting  and 
inclosine  some  good  clumps  of  trees  in  various  parts  of  it  wUl  be 
incurred. 

Scarcely  more  than  two  miles  further  westward  lies  the  extensive  and 
varied  common  of  Wimbledon,  including  Putney  Heath,  which  is  not 
separated  from  it,  and  will  yield  a  lengthened  and  most  agreeable  ram- 
ble. Indeed,  this  is  much  the  largest  common  which  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  possesses,  and  furnishes  a  greater  diversity  of  character.  It 
must  contain  at  least  1000  acres,  and  extends  nearly  to  Kingston.  On 
the  north-east  side  it  is  bounded  bv  Wimbledon  Park,  on  the  west  by 
the  villas  and  parks  about  Putney  Heath  and  Roehampton,,andy  further 
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on,  by  Richmond  Park ;  while  it  is  comparatively  open  on  the  south  and 
south-west  sides.  For  the  most  part,  it  is  clothed  with  heath,  which  is 
short  and  small  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wimbledon  Park,  but  stronff 
and  wild  towards  the  vicinity  of  Richmond  Park,  where  the  ground 
becomes  more  rugged  and  broken,  and  the  whole  aspect  is  that  of  a  wild 
moorland  tract.  Nearer  Wimbledon  village  there  is  a  smooth  ^prass 
sward,  and  Putney  Heath  is  a  good  deal  covered  with  furze.  There  is  an 
old  telegraph  station  on  Putney  Heath. 

Around  the  sides  nearest  Putney  and  Roehampton,  the  trees  on  the 
contiguous  property  keep  the  outline  pretty  well  hidden  and  broken, 
and  tnere  are  a  few  trees  near  Wimbledon.  The  rest  of  the  common  is, 
however,  very  bare,  and  the  hard  line  of  fencing  round  Wimbledon  Park 
sadly  wants  covering  in  parts  by  masses  of  plantation.  All  the  northern 
part  of  the  common  would,  in  fact,  bear  a  great  deal  of  planting ;  and 
the  quantity  of  soil  which  is  sola  from  it  might  well  afford  a  small 
outlay  for  such  an  improvement.  At  the  Kingston  end,  nothing  would 
look  so  well,  or  thrive  so  freely,  as  masses  of  Scotch  fir,  wMch  are 
achnirably  fitted  for  growing  among  wild  and  shaggy  heather,  and  Took 
most  natural  in  such  a  position.  From  twenty  to  forty  vears  ago  Wim- 
bledon Conmion  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  splendid  miUtarv 
reviews,  which  are  now  rarely  held  there.  Wimbledon  peat  is  much 
celebrated  among  gardeners  for  heaths  and  orchids,  and  the  ^eat 
demand  made  for  it  causes  it  to  be  sold  at  a  high  price.  It  is  a  light- 
coloured  and  fibrous  heath-mould,  with  no  disposition  to  sourness  or 
the  retention  of  water,  and  having  but  little  sand  in  it.  Doubtless 
it  is  of  first-rate  quality  for  plant-culture. 

Eastward  of  Barnes  Church,  the  woody  park  which  bounds  the  com- 
mon, and  over  which  a  beautiful  church  spire  near  Kensington  now  rises, 
belongs  to  Bam  Elms,  the  former  residence  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  more 
recently  tenanted  by  the  late  Vice-Chancellor,  Sir  Lancelot  Shad  well. 

Public  GARDEifS. — Our  account  of  these  will  include  such  as  belong 
to  the  country,  and  are  open  without  fee  to  the  public  at  certain  periods, 
together  with  those  which  have  been  created  by  subscription  or  by 
puolic  bodies,  and  are  accessible  to  the  members  of  those  bodies,  and  to 
the  general  public  through  the  introduction  of  such  members.  In 
respect  to  accommodation  of  this  kind,  London,  with  its  extensive 
pleasure-grounds  at  Kensinj?ton,  its  noble  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew,  the 
more  mixed  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  embracing 
general  gardening  of  all  sorts,  and  including  exhibitions  which  have 
acquired  a  world-wide  fame,  the  beautiful  promenade  and  scientific 
Botanic  Garden  in  the  Regent's  Park,  likewise  distinguished  for  its  exhi- 
bitions, and  the  ancient  Physic  Garden  at  Chelsea ; — with  such  a  com- 
bination of  attractive  and  useful  gardens — not  to  mention  those  devoted 
more  exclusively  to  zoological  purposes — the  metropolis  has  advantages 
with  which  few  other  large  towns  in  Europe  can  at  all  compete. 

Kennnaton  Gardens  lie  close  to  London,  and  are,  as  before  remarked^ 
in  immediate  connection  with  Hyde  Park,  to  which  they  form  an  excel- 
lent adjunct,  of  quite  a  distinct  character.  Intended  only  for  the 
pedestrian,  they  are  conspicuous  for  presenting  one  immense  and  almost 
continuous  mass  of  shade,  beneath  which  the  public  may  freely  enjoy  a 
most  luxurious  summer  ramble,  which,  but  slightlv  vaiying  in  its  prin- 
cipal features,  and  only  traversed  here  and  there  by  a  bro»d  open  walk 
can  be  prolonged  to  a  well-nigh  indefinite  extent. 
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The  foundation  of  theso  gazdens  was  laid  by  William  III^  but  in  hia 
reign  they  did  not  occupy  more  than  26  acres.  Queen  Anne  enlaiiged 
them  to  56  acres,  and  had  them  laid  out  by  her  gardener,  H.  Wise,  who 
afterwards  became  quite  a  celebrity  in  landscape^  ffardening.  Addison, 
in  his  SpectcOoTy  seems  to  have  been  delighted  with  those  dawnings  of 
the  modem  natural  manner  exhibited  by  this  artist  in  his  treatment  of 
the  old  Kensington  gravel-pits,  thus  converted  into  a  portion  of  Ken- 
sington Gardens.  In  the  time  of  Qeorge  II.,  however.  Queen  Caroline 
extended  these  gardens  to  their  present  sixe,  by  taking  nearly  300  acres 
out  of  Hyde  Park,  and  having  the  whole  laid  out  by  Bridgman.  At 
this  period,  also,  the  Serpentine  was  formed  out  of  a  series  of  i>onds ; 
and  a  larse  and  somewhat  circular  basin  of  water  was  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  palace,  at  the  point  from  whence  the  principal 
avenues  diverge.  Kent  was  afterwards  employed  to  alter  these  gardens, 
and  encountered  much  ridicule  by  endeavouring  to  imitate  nature  so 
closely  as  to  plant  a  number  of  dead  trees. 

Standing  near  the  palace,  and  looking  eastward,  the  leading  features 
of  the  gardens  present  themselves,  and  consist  in  three  principal  open« 
ings  or  avenues,  the  best  of  which  are  terminated  by  Hyde  Park,  the 
intermediate  and  surrounding  parts  being  filled  in  wi^  dense  masses  of 
ancient  trees.  As  the  avenues  are  not  sufficientlv  regular  or  contracted 
to  acquire  the  dignity  of  art,  and  not  expanded  or  broken  enough  to 
resemble  nature,  this  scene  is  by  no  means  impressive,  like  tliAt  at 
Hampton  Court ;  and  none  of  the  vistas  are  at  ail  happily  terminated. 
But  tnere  is  a  massiveness  about  the  trees,  an  appearance  of  affe,  and  a 
total  absence  of  anything  that  indicates  the  proximity  of  the  town, 
which  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  striking  effect  on  the  observer,  especially 
on  a  summer's  day.  The  view  down  these  avenues  from  the  other  side 
of  the  gardens,  near  the  Serpentine,  is  much  better,  being  terminated 
by  Kensington  Palace. 

Of  individual  features,  if  we  enter  the  gardens  near  the  bridffe  over 
the  Serpentine,  and  keep  on  the  east  side  of  the  water,  some  noble  old 
Spanish  chestnut  trees,  which  are  well  worthy  of  notice,  will  be  found 
on  the  right,  just  within  the  sates.  From  this  jpoint  to  the  head  of  the 
Serpentine^  the  walk  beneath  the  fine  old  trees,  with  glimpses  of  the  water 
and  of  the  lawn  and  trees  on  the  opposite  bank,  is  one  of  the  best  parts  of 
the  ffardens,  the  trees  beinff  more  mature  and  more  picturesquely  dis- 
posed, and  the  ground  less  fiat  and  tame,  and  the  whole  scene  forming 
better  and  more  varied  combinations,  than  will  be  found  anywhere 
else  throughout  the  gardens. 

ImmediateJy  in  front  of  the  palace  is  a  small  flower  garden,  of  quaint 
design,  and  inclosed  with  a  low  iron  railine ;  while  between  this  and 
Kensington  there  are  some  rows  of  capital  old  elm  trees,  which  are  here 
very  rich  and  fine.  At  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  short  avenues  which 
they  compose  is  a  loftv  architectural  alcove,  of  tiie  reigpi  of  Queen 
Anne.  Keeping  along  the  southern  margin  of  the  g^ardens,  and  crossing 
the  end  of  the  broad  walk  (which  is  50  feet  in  br^uith),  the  new  walk 
already  mentioned  will  soon  be  reached,  and  here  the  gs^ening  visitor 
will  find  a  lai^e  number  of  the  newer  and  rarer  kinds  of  shrubs,  all 
legibly  named ;  and,  though  not  yet  of  any  remarkable  size^  all  appear 
healthy  and  flourishing.  It  is  in  the  introduction  of  these  rarer  plants 
that  the  idea  of  a  ^  giwien"  is  perhaps  better  sustained  than  in  most  of 
the  other  features  of  the  place,  which  are  more  those  of  a  park.    The 
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demand,  indeed,  for  eyergreens  aind  trnderffrowtli  in  these  gardens  i« 
most  urgent ;  and  if  (wmch  we  greatly  doubt)  there  exists  a  well- 
founded  objection  to  the  use  of  shrubs  and  bushes  in  tufts,  or  as  single 
plants,  there  certainly  can  be  no  reason  why  solitary  specimens  or 
Taried  groups  of  the  many  kinds  of  thorn,  pyrus,  mespilus,  laburnum, 
pine  and  nr,  evergreen  oaks,  hollies,  yews,  &c.,  shotud  not  be  most 
extensively  planted,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  younger  and  smaller 
trees  in  the  densest  parts  cut  away  to  make  room  for  them.  We  recom- 
mend those  who  wish  fally  to  appreciate  Kensington  Gardens,  to  go 
there  on  a  hot  and  sunny,  or  dusty,  or  windy  day,  when  they  will  ex- 
perience, particularly  in  the  northern  parts, the  pleasure  of  having  a' 
shady  and  sheltered  retreat,  free  from  all  the  dust,  and  dirt,  and  bustle 
of  the  busy  thoroughfares.    (See  also  p.  416.) 

Ktw  Gardens, — ^Tne  public  gardens  at  Kew  are  at  present  divided  into 
two  portions,  accessible  by  separate  entrances  and  at  different  periods, 
and  known  severally  as  the  *' Botanic  Gardens"  and  the  *' Pleasure 
Grounds."  As  some  special  reasons  doubtless  exist  for  keeping  them 
apart,  we  can  only  express  the  hope  that  they  will  ere  long  be  so  far 
united  as  to  be  accessible  from  each  other,  that  the  public  may  thus 
have  the  additional  privilege  of  taking  a  pleasant  ramble  and  a  scien- 
tific survey  on  the  same  day,  and  without  the  trouble  of  going  roimd 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  reach  the  separate  entrances.  At 
present  the  Botanic  Gkurdens  are  open  every  day,  except  Sundays,  to 
respectable  persons,  from  one  o^clock  till  six ;  while  the  pleasure  grounds 
can  only  be  entered  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays,  from  Midsummer  to 
Michaelmas. 

An  excellent  guide  to  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Eew  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Director,  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  and  from  this  we  shall  glean  only 
such  particulars  as  a  personal  survey  could  hardly  famish ;  necessarily 
treatmg  the  subject  somewhat  lightly,  because  the  gardens  have  already 
been  so  well  described. 

The  history  of  these  gardens  may  be  soon  told.  Thev  came  into 
possession  of  the  BK>yal  Family  through  the  Prince  of  Wales,  father  of 
George  III.,  by  whose  princess  both  the  pleasure  grounds  and  exotic 
department  were  principally  formed.  In  Ge<Mrge  IIi.'s  rei^ni,  while  Mr. 
W.  Aiton  was  garaener.  and  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the 
gardens  were  greatly  miproved,  and  the  extensive  orangery,  a  large 
stove,  and  other  buildings,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Sir  W.  Chambers. 
Until  the  death  of  George  III.,  the  collection  of  exotics  and  the  number 
of  plant-houses  were  continually  on  the  increase,  and  the  gardens  had 
then  acquired  great  celebrity.  After  this  period,  and  until  the  year 
1840,  little  or  no  progress  was  made,  and  the  collection  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  great  size  and  ricnness  of  many  of  its  specimens. 
At  that  time,  however,  public  attention  having  been  drawn  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  commission  of  inquirr,  headed  bv  Dr.  Lindley,  having  been 
formed  to  report  on  the  state  of  these  gardens,  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests  happily  took  them  un<&r  their  charge,  and  appointed 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker — so  distinguished  as  a  botanist— to  be  director,  and 
Mr.  John  Smith — previously  well  known  as  a  careful  and  intelligent 
cultivator,  and  long  connected  with  Kew — as  curator. 

Under  the  management  of  these  gentlemen,  and  by  the  aid  of  liberal 
parliamentary  srants,  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew  have  undergone  a 
complete  transmrmation.    By  the  addition  of  a  large  tract  from  the 
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pleasure  grounds,  and  by  the  desiruction  of  all  the  old  kitchen  gardens, 
the  space  has  been  extended  from  11  acres  to  75  acres.  An  immense 
store,  with  accompanying  flower  gardens,  has  been  prepared  ;  many  new 
and  superior  plant-houses  have  been  erected ;  a  museum  is  founded  ;  a 
pinetum  planted ;  and,  what  is  of  great  national  importance,  the  whole 
nas  been  thrown  freely  open  to  the  public  for  their  unrestricted  instruc- 
tion and  enjoyment. 

The  entrance  to  Kew  Gardens  was  formerly  by  a  narrow  alley  from 
the  side  of  Kew  Green,  alons  which  the  visitor  proceeded,  as  it  were  by 
stealth.  Now,  however,  a  bold  and  highly  appropriate  entrance  has 
been  made  at  the  end  of  Kew  Green,  where  massive  and  enriched  piers, 
gates,  and  open  railing,  extend  across  the  end  of  the  green.  They  are 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  becimus  Burton,  and  we  have  thought  a  sketch  of 
part  of  them,  here  introduced,  would  be  quite  an  ornament  to  our  pages. 
Entering  by  these  gates,  Taxodium  temperyirens  and  Cryptomeria 
iaponica  will  be  noticed  on  the  lawn  to  the  right.    They  are  described 
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as  haying  stood  three  winters  uninjured,  and  being  plants  which,  from 
their  novelty  and  the  elegance  of  their  forms,  are  much  sought^  it  will  be 
satisfactory  to  find  them  thus  hardy.  The  Taxodivm,  we  may  mention, 
has  even  borne  the  much  more  northerl;^  latitude  of  the  neighbourhooa 
of  Liverpool,  and  is  at  present  very  flourishing. 

As  an  accompaniment  to  the  noble  entrance  gates,  the  large  Archi- 
tectural Conservatory  on  the  right  is  very  telling.  It  was  brought  here 
from  Buckingham  Palace.  Thoueh  a  good  architectural  feature,  how- 
ever, it  was  built  at  a  period  when  the  requirements  of  plants  were 
little  understood  or  little  cared  for ;  and  hence  it  is  far  more  heavy,  and 
lofty,  and  dark  than  modem  cultivators  would  approve.  It  is  heated  by 
an  extraordinary  number  of  small  pipes,  placed  chiefly  at  the  sides,  by 
Mr.  Perkins.  This  house,  like  all  the  others,  is  very  conveniently  num- 
bered, and,  from  bein^  nearest  the  gate,  is  known  as  No.  1.  It  contains 
a  great  many  ezceedmglv  fine  Banksias,  Dryandras,  Qrevilleas,  Acacias, 
^c,  and  some  huffe  and  magnificent  specimens  of  Rhododendron  ar- 
horeum.  The  BarUxia  aolandm,  Cunninghami,  spintUoda,  and  Uuifclia^ 
with  the  Dryandra  formoM,  are  particularly  lar^  and  good.  Nowhere 
in  Britain — ^perhaps  in  Europe — is  there  anythmg  at  all  equal  to  the 
plants  of  this  tribe  at  Kew. 

One  of  the  finest  views  of  the  great  stove  is  that  obtained  from  about 
the  end  of  the  long  walk,  where  it  is  seen  in  perspective.  Regarded  as 
a  whole,  it  cannot  be  considered  a  great  architectural  feature.  The 
semicircular  heads  of  the  two  lofty  side  entrances,  and  the  attic  in  the 
middle  portion  of  the  building,  appear  to  us  particularly  exceptionable. 
But  in  the  superior  height  ana  breadth  of  the  central  part,  in  the 
adaptation  of  tne  whole  to  its  intended  object,  and  in  the  mechanical 
arrangements  for  ventilation,  and  for  painting,  repairing,  &c.,  there  is 
much  to  admire.  Looked  at  pictorially,  the  building  suffers — as  every- 
thing of  the  same  size  would — ^by  being  so  entirely  unsupported.  At 
present  it  stands  alone,  in  a  comparatively  naked  plain,  with  not  a  tree 
anywhere  near  it,  to  enter  into  a  composition  with  it.  This  extreme 
nakedness  and  rawness — which  the  transparency  of  the  material  of 
which  it  is  composed  renders  all  the  more  glaring — are  among  its  most 
defective  characteristics,  pictorially  viewed* 

As  regards  the  building  itself,  we  are  happy  in  being  able  to  furnish 
the  following  account,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  architect. 

This  large  building  is  constructed  wholly  of  iron  and  glass,  on  a  stone 
basement,  and  was  erected  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Decimus  Burton. 

The  masonry  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Grissell  and  Peto,  and  the  rest 
of  the  works  by  Mr.  Richard  Turner,  of  Dublin,  who  commenced  in 
1844,  and  completed  the  whole  in  1848. 

The  whole  of  the  ribs  and  sash  bars  are  of  wrought  iron,  rolled  to  the 
forms  required  while  in  a  soft  state  by  means  of  powerful  rolling- 
machines  ;  the  ribs  are  composed  of  several  pieces  welded  together,  and 
bent  to  the  curves  required.  They  exhibit  a  method  of  construction 
which  the  contractor,  Mr.  Turner,  was,  it  is  believed,  the  first  to  intro- 
duce, and  in  this  building.  The  glass  used  in  the  building  is  the  result 
of  many  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  of  the  Museum  of 
Economic  Geology,  on  the  actinism  of  the  solar  rays,  by  which  he  found 
that  the  peculiar  tint  of  green  here  adopted  prevents  the  scorching  effect 
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upon  foliage  complained  of  in  honses  glazed  with  white  glass.  The  glass 
is  of  great  thickness,  to  resist  the  effect  of  hail-storms. 

The  huilding  contains  upwards  of  40,300  superficial  feet  of  glass,  or 
nearly  an  acre.  The  total  length  of  the  building  is  36S  feet  6  inches, 
the  centre  portion  being  137  feet  6  inches  long,  and  100  feet  wide,  ana 
69  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  lanthom  light ;  the  wings  are  each  112 
feet  6  inches  long,  and  60  feet  wide,  and  33  feet  high  to  die  lanthom. 

A  gallery  runs  round  the  centre  portion  of -the  house,  at  a  height  of 
27  feet  above  the  floor,  from  which  fine  views  of  the  house  and  its 
beautiful  inhabitants  are  obtained,  and  to  which  the  ascent  is  by  a  li^ht 
iron  spiral  staircase,  inclosed  b;^  iron  rods,  which  support  climbmg 
plants.  The  plants  for  which  tfajs  house  was  erected,  bemg  natives  of 
tropical  countries,  require  that  a  heat  of  80°  should  be  maintained,  while 
the  external  temperature  is  at  20°  (Fahrenheit);  this  is  effected  by 
means  of  twelve  boilers  (Messrs.  Burbidge  and  Healv's  patent)  i>laced  in 
two  vaults  under  the  house,  and  upwai^  of  4^  miles  of  iron  pip^  dis- 
tributed under  the  floor  and  stone  tables  surrounding  the  house,  giving  a 
heating  surface  of  about  28,000  superficial  feet.  As  each  of  the  boilers 
supplies  a  distinct  set  of  pip€«,  the  heat  is  readily  and  economically 
regulated  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  number  of  boilers  in  use,  and 
the  house  may  be  warmed  in  any  particular  portion,  and  climatised  at 
pleasure.  The  heated  air  ascends  tnrough  a  perforated  floor  of  cast-iron 
plates,  supported  on  iron  columns  and  ffxden,  except  where  stone-ptved 
paths  interfere.  The  fuel  to  supply  the  furnaces  is  brought  on  a  railway 
in  a  brick  tunnel  550  feet  in  length,  in  which  also  are  the  smoke  flues, 
which  lead  from  the  furnaces  into  one  large  vertical  flue  in  a  tower, 
which  forms  an  ornamental  object  from  various  parts  of  the  gardens. 

The  rain  which  falls  on  the  Palm  House  roof  is  conveyed  through  the 
hollow  pillars  of  support  to  a  continuous  tank  under  a  stone  shelf  round 
the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  building,  where  its  temperature  is  raised 
by  its  close  contiguity  to  the  heating  pipes.  This  tank  is  capable  of 
containing  42,000  gallons.  Water  also  from  the  river  Thames  is  supplied 
by  means  of  a  steam  engine  and  pumps  from  an  iron  tank  fixed  at  a 
height  of  75  feet  in  the  tower,  from  whence  pipes  distribute  the  water  to 
the  galleiy  and  other  parts  of  the  house.  The  opportunity  is  thus  afforded 
of  throwing  an  artificial  shower  over  the  tops  of  the  plants ;  the  steam 
engine  also  forces  water  into  all  parts  of  the  garden.  Ample  ventilation 
is  provided  by  means  of  rolling  sashes  on  tne  roofs,  by  vertical  pivot 
sasnes,  and  by  the  panels  in  the  stone  basement  of  the  building ;  the 
whole  of  these  ventilators,  as  well  as  the  sashes,  being  readily  opened 
and  closed  simultaneously  by  means  of  simple  machinery.  The  cost 
of  the  structure,  including  the  tunnel  and  tower,  was  about  33,000^. 

Entering  bv  the  door  at  either  enc^  the  visitor  will  suddenly  see  before 
him  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  perfect  collections  of  tropical 
plants  which  is  possessed  by  any  garden  in  Europe.  The  wonderful 
variety  of  form  in  the  foli&ge,  and  the  extreme  healthiness  and  richness 
of  all  the  plants,  are  alike  worthy  of  note.  The  mode  of  arranging  ihe 
plants  is  to  place  a  quantity  of  dwarf  and  showy  ones  on  the  narrow 
stages  immeaiately  under  the  glass,  and  all  the  rest  along  the  centre, 
at  the  two  ends,  just  leaving  a  sufficient  path  on  either  side  of  the  house 
for  visitors  to  walk  comfortably  on.  All  the  plants  are  kept  in  tubs  or 
pots,  which  stand  on  a  kind  of  iron  net^work  or  open  grating  with  which 
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the  floor  is  ooyered,  and  ihiough  which  the  heated  air  asoends,  as  already 
explained.  In  the  disposal  of  the  plants,  the  highest  are  placed  in  the 
centre,  and  the  lowest  at  the  sides.  This  gives  the  whole  a  yer^  formal 
appearance.  In  the  central  part,  however,  a  more  irregular  ana  natural 
svstem  of  grouping  has  been  followed,  and  with  the  happiest  effect 
This  somewnat  square  middle  space,  with  its  broader  and  more  varied 
masses  of  plants,  just  indicates  the  desirableness  of  making  large  houses 
of  a  squarer  form  than  usual,  and  not  so  long  and  narrow.  A  house  of 
the  latter  kind  may  be  a  very  good  repository  for  plants  ;  but  a  broader 
one  would  be  equally  suitable,  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  furnish  the 
means  of  arrangmg  the  plants  far  more  artistically,  and  with  much  better 
effect. 

The  plants  brought  together  in  this  large  stove  are  all  more  or  less  in- 
teresting, and  many  of  tnem  very  deeply  so.  Fortunately  the  visitor  to 
whom  such  things  are  not  familiar  wul  easUy  be  able  to  gather  the  re- 
quired information  from  the  labels  which  are  attached  to  each  plant,  and 
which  generally  give  the  common  as  well  as  scientific  name  bjr  which 
they  are  known.  Here,  besides  the  stately  palms,  some  of  wmch  are 
superlatively  fine,  are  most  of  the  rich  tropiod  fruits,  together  with  plants 
which  produce  spices,  gums,  or  other  articles  known  in  commerce.  Here, 
also,  in  a  small  oasin  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  house,  is  the  Egyptian 
Fapvrus,  from  which  paper  was  first  made,  many  of  the  plants  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  the  Vahsneria  spiralis,  also  in  water,  where  it  uncoils  its 
curious  stems  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  water  in  which  it  is 
placed,  the  sugar-cane,  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the 
chocolate  tree,  the  coffee  tree,  the  celebrated  banyan  tree,  the  sensitive 
plants,  and  a  great  midtitude  of  equally  interesting  objects.  As  more 
conspicuous  features,  the  palms  are  extremely  striking,  and  the  bananas 
are  uso  fine,  and  fruit  well.  Many  of  the  pauns  flower  and  fruit  abund- 
antly ;  and  numerous  other  things,  which  are  rarely  seen  elsewhere,  ex- 
cept in  a  small  state,  regularly  blossom  and  fruit  here. 

Among  the  more  elegant  and  peculiar  ornaments  of  this  stove,  the 
tree  and  other  ferns  wiU  be  sure  to  rank  high  in  the  visitor's  esteem. 
The  remarkable  grace  and  beauty  of  their  forms,  and  the  tender  green 
of  their  foliage,  convey  altogether  a  most  pleasing  and  novel  impression, 
such  as  scarcely  anything  else  in  the  house  produces.  These  ferns  are 
especiidly  to  be  admired  when  seen  from  the  staircase  or  the  gallery; 
and,  indeed,  the  view  of  the  whole  collection  from  the  gallery  affords 
quite  a  new  idea  of  tropical  vegetation,  and  should  by  aQ  means  be  ob- 
tained. In  going  up  the  winding  stairs,  the  observer  will  also  notice 
how  finely  a  species  of  Bauhinia,  with  its  singular  and  large  two-lobed 
leaves,  is  covering  the  railing,  and  how  well  both  it  and  Fassij^ora 
^puxdranguUiris  are  spreading  along  the  sides  of  the  gallery.  The  cmnb- 
mg  plants,  indeed,  both  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  house,  will,  when 
they  have  acquirea  two  or  three  years*  more  growth,  immensely  relieve 
and  diversify  the  interior  of  the  building.  Towards  the  north  end,  we 
observed  the  singular  club  gourd,  Cucwnita  maxima,  with  its  large  pen' 
dulous  club-shaped  friiit.  At  present,  the  climbers  at  the  sides  of  the 
house  are  grown  in  boxes  beneath  the  stages,  and^  trained  up  behind 
them ;  a  more  regular  provision  for  placing  them  in  a  better  situation 
appearing  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the  erection  of  the  house. 

Walking  round  the  outside  of  the  arboretum,  the  visitor  will  at  lem^ 
arrive  at  &e  Temple  of  Minden,  in  the  southern  comer  of  the  garden. 
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and  pursuing  the  same  walk,  will  pass  the  great  chimney  tower,  and 
along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  water.  Here  some  of  the  finest  front 
YiewB  of  the  great  stove  may  be  had,  and  from  this  point  the  artist  has 
taken  the  beautiful  picture  shown  in  our  frontispiece.  A  little  farther, 
on  a  mound  of  considerable  elevation,  is  the  temple  of  iSolus,  very 
happily  placed,  and  picturesquely  embosomed  in  trees.  This  mound, 
with  its  temple  and  trees,  make  a  very  good  picture  from  many  points. 
A  short  walk  to  the  right  (though  not  to  the  extreme  right,  whicn  leads 
to  the  museum)  will  conduct  to  the  British  Garden,  where  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  study  of  native  plants,  will  find  most  of  the  indigenous 
species  arranged  under  the  heads  of  the  natural  orders.  A  little  to  the 
left  is  also  tne  grass  garden,  in  which  the  student  of  exotic  pasture 
or  other  grasses  may  correct  his  knowledge  of  them,  and  derive  any  fresh 
information. 

Near  this  spot  are  the  houses  numbered  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  The  first  of 
these  is  chieny  filled  with  Mesembryanthemums  and  similar  plants. 
No.  4  is  a  propagating  house,  which  is  commonly  kept  fastened  up,  but 
may  sometimes  be  entered,  when  a  number  of  curious  or  novel  things  will 
be  found  in  it.  In  No.  5  will  be  seen  some  very  interesting  young  stovd 
plants,  the  extraordinary  Platycerium  grande  growing  on  a  board  fixed 
to  the  wall,  the  lemon  grass,  a  very  curious  strong-growing  grass  {An- 
dropogon  SchcenarUhtut)^  with  a  delicious  scent,  like  Alovsia  cUrioaora^ 
ana,  on  the  other  front  stage,  nestling  among  mosses  and  Lycopodiums,  a 
number  of  charming  little  plants,  with  pitcher-like  leaves,  vuriegated 
Tillandsias,  and  other  rare  and  pleasing  obiects,  some  of  them  with 
variegated  leaves.  The  plants  on  this  s^ge  include  the  beautiful  little 
Cepkalotus  foUicvlaris,  many  Sarracenias,  the  Dionoea  mtuciptday  &c. 
Tne  manner  in  which  they  are  arranged  and  grown  is  most  happy  and 
appropriate  ;  and  the  admirer  of  pretty  exotic  plants  will  be  sure  to  be 
much  pleased  with  this  group. 

Entering  No.  6,  one  of  the  great  modem  wonders  of  this  garden  reveals 
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itself.  This  is  the  house  dedicated  to  the  superb  new  water  lily,  Victoria 
reqia.  These  gardens  have  the  honour  of  first  raising  this  extraordinaiy 
plant  from  se^  and  distributing  it  throughout  the  country.  And  al- 
though it  first  flowered  at  Ohatsworth,  and  next  at  Syon  House,  the  plant 
in  this  stove  has  since  bloomed  abundantly,  and  is  in  excellent  health. 
Indeed,  it  seems  already  to  require  a  larger  cistern  to  grow  it  in,  which, 
as  this  is  one  of  the  very  few  places  where  it  can  be  seen  by  the  public, 
we  hope  it  will  speedily  receive.  The  plant  is  now  well  known  to  have 
been  discovered  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  R.  H.)  Schomburgk  in  British  Guiana^ 
in  1837.  Drawings  were  afterwards  exhibited,  and  seeds  repeatedlv 
brought  over  ;  but  as  these  did  not  germinate,  the  idea  of  a  plant  with 
leaves  from  5  to  6  feet  across,  and  flowers  15  inches  in  diameter,  began 
to  be  reckoned  among  those  travellers'  stories  which  men  who  go 
out  of  the  beaten  track  are  supposed  to  have  a  peculiar  facility  in  con- 
cocting. At  length,  however,  in  1849,  Dr.  Rodie,  of  Demerara,  sent  fresh 
seeds  to  the  Eew  Gardens,  and  as  the  plants  from  these  have  seeded 
profusely  in  this  country,  every  one  who  will  go  to  the  expense  of  cul- 
tivating this  vegetable  phenomenon  may  easily  obtain  specimens.  It 
appears  to  be  a  decided  perennial ;  and  is  cultivated  here  in  a  high 
temperature,  with  a  fresh  supply  of  water  slowly  but  constantly  running 
through  the  tank.  The  leaves  of  the  Kew  plants  have  not  yet  reached 
the  dimensions  of  those  at  Syon  and  Ohatsworth,  nor  do  they  turn  up 
quite  so  much  at  the  edges :  but  there  is  every  prospect  of  their  speedily 
becoming  in  all  respects  equal.  The  flowers  are  large  and  very  fragrant, 
of  a  creamy  white,  streaked  and  stained  with  deep  pink  towards  the 
centre.  A  small  sketch  of  both  plant  and  flower  is  here  furnished. 
Other  aquatic  plants  are  grown  in  the  comers  of  the  tank  with  the 
Victoria,  and  contribute  much  to  improve  its  appearance.  It  has,  in 
fact,  rather  a  tame  look  unless  aided  bv  some  taller-growing  plants. 
When  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  up  at  the  edges,  however,  it  becomes 
more  interesting  ;  the  extraordinary  veins  and  spines  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  leaves,  and  their  deep  crimson  colour  on  that  side,  imparting 
to  it  a  much  more  striking  character  than  when  the  upper  surface  alone 
is  visible.  In  the  Nt/mphcBa  canrulea,  and  other  allied  plants  which  ac- 
company the  Victoria  in  this  stove,  the  visitor  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  giant  proportions  of  this  new  water  lily  with  the  more 
common  and  familiar  forms. 

Leaving  the  Aquarium,  and  walking  westward,  the  collection  of  grasses 
is  nearly  m  front  of  us,  and  by  keeping  these  on  our  left,  we  soon  per- 
ceive the  fine  specimen  of  Arattcaria  imbrieata  on  the  lawn.  This  is  the 
first  plant  of  this  favourite  pine  which  was  introduced  into  Britain,  and 
was  formerly  protected  with  much  care,  but  is  now  found  perfectly  hardy. 
Unlike  all  the  other  specimens  in  the  country  that  we  have  seen, 
it  has  a  bare  stem  to  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet,  and  then  expands 
into  a  broad,  dense,  hemispherical  head.  It  is  exceedingly  curious  and 
handsome,  and  has  borne  its  large  cones  for  the  last  four  years.  We 
noticed  three  of  them  on  the  plant  last  autumn.  In  Chili,  where  it  is 
very  abundant,  the  cones  are  said  to  reach  the  size  of  a  child's  head; 
and  the  individual  seeds,  which  are  about  the  size  of  acorns,  though 
somewhat  longer  and  less  round,  are  eaten  both  for  dessert  and  as 
articles  of  general  food,  being  much  like  the  Spanish  chestnut  in 
flavour. 

In  strong  and  admirable  contrast  with  this  singular  Chili  pine,  the 
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habit  of  which  is  so  peculiarly  rigid  and  bold,  there  is  a  lovely  specimen 
of  the  weeping  birch  on  the  same  lawn  in  the  immediate  neighbonr- 
hood.  The  extreme  grace  and  elegance  of  this  tree,  whether  with  or 
without  foliage,  are  particularly  wdl  set  off  by  the  strength  and  stiff* 
ness  of  its  sturdy  neighbour,  and  will  not  fail  to  command  notice. 
Indeed,  to  the  adndrer  of  hardy  trees,  these  are  two  of  the  most  attrao- 
tiye  plants  in  the  garden. 

The  Qreenhouse  (No.  7)  is  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  spot  just 
pointed  out,  and  is  veij  rich  in  the  yarious  kinds  of  New  Zealand 

Slants.  The  observer  will,  no  doubt,  be  much  struck  with  the  great 
iversity  of  new  and  pleasing  types  which  are  here  gathered  together 
from  one  country.  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiral  than  many  of 
these  are  in  point  of  form.  The  Daerydium  cupreuinum  is  remarkably 
elegant,  ana  there  are  fine  plants  of  it  here.  Of  the  strange  Aralva 
ercLuifoliay  with  its  long,  thick,  and  variegated  leaves,  there  are  also 
large  plants  ;  Thuya  DonianOy  a  delightful  new  Arbor  vitse,  some  novel 
s|>ecies  of  FhvUoaaduif  and  many  altied  ]>lants,  are  likewise  to  be  met 
with  in  this  house,  and  of  very  unusual  sise.  The  lover  of  rare  plants 
and  beautiful  forms  will,  in  fact,  have  a  great  treat  from  the  examinar** 
tion  of  the  treasures  in  this  greenhouse,  and  wilL  if  we  do  not  mistake, 
be  tempted  to  linger  long  in  their  inspection.  He  must  b^  no  means 
omit  to  notice  the  rare  antarctic  beech,  which  is  so  dwarf  m  its  habit 
as  almost  to  make  one  suspect  it  had  been  imported  from  China,  and 
the  yet  more  interesting  evergreen  beech  {Foffus  hetuloides),  which  is 
almost  equally  dwarf,  and  is  remarkable,  as  Su:  W.  J.  Hooker  tells  us, 
"for  its  being  the  most  southern-growing  tree  in  the  world ;  indeed,  but 
little  vegetation  of  any  kind  exists  beyond  it.*'  Some  large  plants  of 
Macnolia  fuaoatay  well  known  for  the  peculiar  scent  of  its  flowers,  will 
be  found  at  the  west  end  of  the  house,  where  Spamumnia  c^rioanO"-^ 
plant  that  is  more  frequently  found  in  a  stove — ^flourishes  and  flowers 
most  profusely ;  and  there  is  also  ^  one  of  the  oldest  and  noblest  speci- 
mens of  the  original  Rhododendron  arboreum  in  Europe.'* 

Not  far  from  the  western  end  of  this  house  there  is  a  basin  of  water 
containing  aquatic  plants,  many  of  which  will  be  found  worthy  of 
notice ;  but  the  tussack  grass  of  the  Falkland  Islands  {Dadylii  ecespUo9(ii 
is  speciidly  to  be  examined,  because  it  is  supposed  likely,  having  stooa 
out  for  three  years,  to  oecome  a  valuable  agricultural  pltuit,  on 
account  of  the  great  quantity  and  excellent  quality  of  the  herbage  it 
produces. 

A  short  distance  from  the  back  of  No.  7,  an  old  stove  in  two  compart- 
ments (No.  8)  may  be  entered,  and  will  be  found  to  contain,  in  the 
smaller  or  western  part,  a  quantity  of  Tillandsias,  Bromelias,  kc.  some 
of  which  grow  naturaUyon  trees  like  Orchids,  and  are  very  usenil  for 
suspending  in  stoves.  Their  flowers  are  often  borne  in  long  spikes,  and 
are  very  snowy.  In  the  larger  portion  of  this  house,  the  members  of  the 
Aloe  tribe  are  gathered  together ;  and  amons  their  quaint  forms  will  be 
distinguished  toe  more  beautiful  and  pensile  species  of  LUtoBo^  and  the 
taller  and  conspicuous  FourcroyagigarUea,  Two  plants  of  this  latter 
kind  "had  been,"  says  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  "  in  the  royal  gardens,  first  of 
Hampton  Court  and  then  of  Eew,  probably  frt)m  the  earliest  introduction 
of  the  species  into  Europe,  upwards  of  a  century  ago  (in  1731).  On  one 
and  the  same  day,  in  the  summer  of  1844.  each  was  seen  to  produce  a 
flowering  stem,  wmch  resembled  a  gigantic  nead  of  asparagus,  and  grew 
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%t  first  at  the  astonishing  rate  of  2  feet  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  So 
precisely  did  the  twin  plants  keep  pace  with  each  other,  that  at  the 
very  time  it  was  found  niscessary  to  make  an  aperture  in  the  fflass  roof 
of  the  house  for  the  emission  of  one  panicle  of  flowers  (26  feet  from 
the  ground),  a  similar  release  was  needed  hj  the  other.  The  rate  of 
growi  then  most  sensibly  diminished ;  still,  m  two  months,  the  floweiv 
stalks  had  attained  a  height  of  36  feet !  The  flowers  were  innumerable 
on  the  sreat  panicles :  uiey  produced  no  seed,  but  were  succeeded  by 
thousands  of  young  plants,  springing  from  the  topmost  branches,  and 
these  continued  growmg  for  a  long  while  after  the  death  of  the  parent 
plants,  both  of  which  perished,  apparently  from  exhaustion.'*  Only 
young  plants  are,  therefore,  now  to  be  seen  in  this  collection. 

Near  the  centre  of  this  stoye  is  a  strange-looking  plant,  with  a  stem 
not  unlike  the  common  Elephant's  foot  {Teitudo  dephantvD€8\  but 
bearing  grass-like  leaves.  It  is  from  America,  as  we  were  told,  and  is 
unknown.  Two  extraordinary  specimens  of  the  Old-man  Cactus  {Cerew 
$enU%8)  should  likewise  be  pointed  out.  on  account  of  their  unusuid  size. 
They  are  actually  from  12  to  15  feet  nigh ;  but  clothed  with  the  white 
bristly  hair,  which  gives  its  common  name  to  the  plant,  onljr  at  the  summit. 
Judffmg  from  the  ordinary  rate  of  growth  in  this  species.  Sir  William 
Hooker  supposes  these  specimens  may  probably  be  as  much  as  a 
thousand  years  old !  If  this  be  really  the  case, — and  we  know  how 
careful  Sir  William  is  in  putting  forth  such  statements, — it  gives  a  new 
and  double  significance  to  the  name  of  the  plant. 

No.  9  is  ffenerallv  kept  locked  up,  being  a  propagating  house ;  but 
No.  10,  whidi  is  a  lan^e  house  devoted  to  Austnuian  plants,  is  one  of 
the  best  examples  or  modem  construction  and  arrangement  in  the 
gardens.  It  is  a  long  building,  ranging  nearly  north  and  south,  with 
what  is  called  a  span  roof,  which  is  onfy  just  high  enough  to  enable 
persons  to  walk  beneath  it  comfortably.  There  is  a  narrow  flat  stage  on 
each  side  for  plants,  and  the  rest  of  the  collection  is  placed  on  the 
ground  in  the  centre,  a  walk  running  along  on  each  side  of  this  central 
mass.  In  the  middle  of  the  building  it  expands  to  a  much  greater 
breadth,  which  produces  a  good  deaf  of  variety  and  character.  This 
house  is  light  and  well  glazed,  and  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  tribe  of 
plants  generally  placed  in  it.  It  is  kept  gay  dunng  the  summer  by 
retaininff  in  it  those  plants  which  happen  to  be  in  flower,  and  by  the 
use  of  the  more  showy  but  transient  ordinarv  decorations  of  green- 
houses. In  the  earl^  part  of  spring,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
usual  occupants  of  tms  house  will  be  m  flower.  Perhaps  April  and  May 
will  be  the  best  months.  The  collection  of  plants  of  this  tribe  is  very 
perfect,  and  comprises  most  of  the  newest  and  best  acquisitions,  as  well 
as  those  good  old  ornamental  species  which  are  now  too  seldom  found 
elsewhere. 

There  is  a  large  stove  north  of  the  Australian  house,  appropriated 
to  orchids  and  ferns,  of  the  former  of  which  there  is  a  verv  complete 
collection.  This  house  ^No.  11)  is  partly  a  new  span-roofea  building, 
and  partly  old,  the  division  being  only  a  glass  one,  and  the  doors  being 
generally  kept  open  between  the  two  parts.  The  celebrated  orchids  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  of  the  Rev.  J.  Clowes,  of  Manchester— 
both  enthusiastic  collectors — were  added  by  gift  to  those  previously 
existing  here,  and  have  greatly  enriched  the  stock.  On  the  whole,  the 
orchids  are  well  grown,  and  there  are  generally  some  of  them  in  flower. 
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Th«  ferns  on  the  north  side  of  the  house  are  in  the  best  health,  and 
furnish  many  highly  interesting  examples.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
house,  near  the  partition,  are  some  large  pitcher-plants,  with  their  sin- 
gular goblet-shaped  leaves. 

Another  stove  (No.  12)  contains  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants, 
and  is  kept  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  Orchid  House.  The 
Begonias,  of  which  there  is  a  great  variety,  and  some  of  which  are  very 
lovely,  make  a  conspicuous  appearance  here. 

Two  greenhouses  (Nos.  13  and  14)  are  assigned  to  an  additional  por- 
tion of  Australian  plants  and  Cape  heaths,  the  latter  being  grown 
in  No.  13.  In  the  nouse  No.  14  are  many  excellent  specimens.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  these  houses  there  is  a  bed  of  Cape  heaths  planted 
in  the  open  ground,  and  apparently  protected  during  winter  ;  and  there 
are  also  several  frames  around  this  cluster  of  houses,  in  which  will  be 
found  numerous  plants  that  will  afford  interest  to  the  more  curious  and 
inouiring  cultivator. 

The  only  other  houses  to  which  we  shall  refer  are  a  stove  (No.  16)  at 
the  back  of  the  Museum,  and  the  Cactus  House,  No.  19.  Botn  of  these 
are  situated  in  what  was  the  old  kitchen  garden,  near  the  rOad  from 
Kew  to  Richmond.  In  No.  16  are  seemingly  grown  those  rich  and 
delicate  tropical  plants  which  will  not  thrive  without  a  moist  bottom 
heat.  The  nutmeg,  clove,  mangosteen,  mahogany  tree,  Assam  tea,  the 
eow  tree,  the  famed  upas  tree,  and  the  Paraguay  tea,  are  among  the 
many  plants  which  deserve  to  be  examined  here.  The  highly  tropical 
forms  of  Cannas,  Curcumas,  Alpinias,  &c.,  here  abound.  In  this  house, 
therefore,  some  time  may  very  agreeably  be  spent ;  and  the  tempera- 
ture, though  high,  is  sufficiently  humid  to  render  it  easily  endurable. 

No.  19,  the  Cactus  House,  is  one  of  those  best  worth  visiting,  both 
because  it  contains  a  very  first-rate  collection,  and  because  this  is  one  of 
the  very  few  houses  in  which  any  attempt  at  what  we  would  call 
natural  treatment  or  effect  has  been  made.  Let  us  add,  that  what  is 
here  done  is  with  the  happiest  results.  A  walk  passes  through  nearly 
the  centre  of  the  house  on  a  raised  level,  between  which  and  the  front 

Skth  there  is  a  low  pit,  filled  with  the  different  kinds  of  JEchinoeactus, 
ammillaria,  <kc.  The  specimens  are  planted  out  or  plunged  in  the  pots, 
among  irregular  masses  of  fused  brick,  so  as  to  appear  to  be  growing 
among  small  loose  rocks.  And  though  the  materiiJ  used  is  none  of  the 
most  pleasing,  and  the  forms  into  which  it  is  thrown  might  with  advan- 
tage De  greatly  varied  on  the  surface,  so  as  to  take  a  less  flat  and  more 
natural  character,  yet  we  cannot  but  point  to  the  practice  as  a  very 
decided  step  in  the  right  direction,  which  we  hope  ere  long  to  see 
extended  to  other  departments  and  houses  in  uiese  gardens,  and 
executed  with  spirit.  Plants  of  Lycopodium  are  growing  here  and 
there  among  the  Cacti,  and  enliven  the  whole  mass  considerably; 
though  they  will  undoubtedly  require  watching  and  restraint  to  prevent 
them  from  spreading  too  far,  or  producing  too  much  moisture.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive,  without  seeing  them,  what  a  change  this  system  of 
treatment  produces  in  the  appearance  of  the  tribe,  and  how  well  they 
seem  to  thrive  under  it.  Of  course  the  beds  in  which  they  are  planted 
are  most  thoroughly  drained,  being  filled  with  loose  brick  rubbish,  or 
some  similar  material.  Among  the  plants  occupying  this  pit  is  the 
great  Visnaga,  of  which  the  spmes  are  used  for  tooth-picks  in  Mexico, 
urom  whence  it  derives  its  name.    *^  The  weight  of  this  smgle  specimen, 
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.observes  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  ''  is  713  Ibs^  and  it  is  in  the  most  perfect 
health  and  vigour.  It  was  drawn  by  oxen  from  the  interior  of  Mexico 
(San  Luis  Potosi)  to  the  coast  for  shipment,  and  arrived  in  excel- 
lent condition."  Anotber  specimen  which  weighed  a  ton  ¥ras  re- 
ceived at  the  same  time,  and  appeared  likely  to  grow,  but  it  afterwards 
decayed. 

Between  the  central  path  of  this  house  and  the  back,  the  taller  Opun- 
tias,  Euphorbias,  species  of  Oereus,  &c.,  are  arranged,  and  the  kincUi  of 
Stapelia,  &c.,  occupy  the  front  sta^e.  As  is  weO  known,  many  of  the 
larffer  forms  bear  the  most  splendid  flowers.  The  cochineal  insect,  from 
which  the  brilliant  dye  called  cocbineal  is  obtained,  mav  here  be  seen  in 
abundance  on  the  OpurUia  cocdnilifera.  It  is  a  small  whitish  mealy 
bug,  and  is  so  valuable  in  commerce,  that  Humboldt  states  there  is 
exported  from  Mexico  alone  as  much  cochineal  as  yields  annually  the 
enormous  sum  of  half  a  million  sterling. 

Many  of  the  smaller  members  of  this  family  here  flower  profusely, 
and  produce  very  pretty  blossoms,  while  some  have  showy  fruit.  From 
several  of  the  Euphorbias  a  deadlv  poison  is  extracted,  which  is  used  on 
arrows  and  other  weapons  in  South  Africa.  In  this  house,  also,  there  is 
a  small  collection  of  plants  from  Africa,  obtained  near  Ichaboe,  where 
the  great  beds  of  guano  exist.  "  More  than  one  of  them  are  remarkable  " 
(we  quote  again  m>m  the  'Guide'  to  Kew  Gardens)  ''for  exuding  gum 
resin,  and  that  marked  Monsonia  Burmannii  (the  old  Oeraniwm  spino- 
sum  of  LinnsBus)  for  becoming  when  dead  a  mass  of  ^m  resin^  of  which 
the  quantity  is  so  great  in  these  bumine  sands,  that  it  has  been  im- 
ported, in  the  hope  of  its  proving  valuable  as  an  article  of  commerce. 
This  particular  plant  on  its  arrivaJ,  and  for  four  years,  had  been,  to  all 
appearance,  perfectly  dead,  and  more  than  half  converted  into  a  gum 
resinous  substance,  exhibiting  only  a  few  crooked  lifeless-lookinff 
branches.  Suddenly,  in  the  spring  of  1850,  it  has  put  forth  leaves,  and 
is  fiill  of  life  and  vigour.'* 

The  Museum  is  a  recent  addition  to  these  gardens,  and  bv  no  means 
the  least  attractive  or  valuable  one.  At  present  it  is  confessedly  but 
the  beginninfl;  of  what  will,  no  doubt,  some  day  include  everything  that 
such  a  depository  could  be  wished  to  contain,  not  even  omitting  a 
herbarium.  Even  now,  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  may  be  most  amus- 
ingly and  instructively  spent  in  examining  the  specimens  of  the 
plants  which  produce  hemp,  flax,  straws,  vessels,  caoutchouc,  gutta- 
percha, and  a  variety  of  other  things,  with  the  numberless  products 
manufactured  from  these,  and  articles  illustrative  of  the  different 
processes  of  manufacture.  Here  are  also  the  plants  which  produce 
paper,  and  specimens  of  difierent  papers,  the  opium  plant,  and  the  im- 
plements used  in  the  preparation  of  the  opium  of  commerce,  sections 
of  different  woods,  specimens  of  woods  and  barks,  a  great  many  sorts 
of  seeds  and  seed  vessels,  specimens  of  plants  used  in  medicine,  or 
for  chemical  or  other  useful  purposes,  spices  and  dried  fruits  of  many 
kinds,  and  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  other  vegetable  products,  mostly 
of  a  useful  character.  The  museum  is  adorned,  likewise,  with  models  in 
wax  of  the  Victoria  regia  and  other  flowers ;  and  with  manv  drawings 
of  the  Victoria,  the  Baffleda  Amoldi,  and  a  multitude  of  other  plants. 
Perhaps  the  article  which  is  most  perfectly  illustrated — and  to  which 
public  attention  has  been  a  good  deal  excited  of  late — ^is  the  gutta- 
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percha,  of  which  there  aie  numerous  specimens  exhibiting  its  applica- 
oiUty  to  a  number  of  ornamental  objects. 

If  Thursday  be  chosen  for  visiting  Kew,  parties  who  haye  thoroughly 
looked  through  the  Botanic  Gardens  may  quietly  stroll  through  the 
fjiUatwre  grwindsy  which  are  not  dosed  till  dusk,  and  which  will  not 
demand  a  lengthened  survey.  They  can  be  entered  at  either  of  the  two 
gBites  on  the  Richmond  Road,  or  by  one  situated  at  the  side  of  the 
Thames.  As  the  latter  is  the  one  usually  chosen  by  persons  going  firom 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  we  will  suppose  the  visitor  to  start  from  that 
point. 

Allowing  for  the  abstractions  which  have  been  made  to  enlarge  the 
Botanic  G^ens,  these  pleasure  grounds  now  contain  nearly  130  acres. 
Just  before  the  gate  is  reached,  two  or  three  very  large  elms  will  be 
noticed,  one  of  which  is  said  to  nave  been  planted  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
but  was  blown  down  about  eight  years  aeo.  The  stump  is  still  pre- 
served. It  may  be  well  also  to  point  out  tne  long  island  in  the  river, 
opposite  Eew  Falace.  where  a  plantation  of  trees  was  happily  made  to 
cover  the  town  of  Brentford,  which  it  certainly  does  in  the  summer 
season,  while  at  the  same  time  it  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  river  at  this 
point,  and  would  be  a  still  finer  object  were  there  not  so  many  common 
willows  upon  it.  These  last,  growing  up  rapidly  to  one  uniform  height, 
and  having  all  the  same  common-looking  character,  greatly  detract  from 
the  appearance  of  the  island,  which  might  be  much  improved  by  a 

Sirinkhng  of  lower  trees  among  them.  Nothing  would  look  better  than 
ders  of  various  kinds  in  such  a  position,  and  they  are  very  fast 
growing.  A  few  deciduous  cypresses,  also,  wnich  would  flourish  here, 
might  gpreatly  relieve  the  appearance. 

Hbrticultttral  Societif^a  Gardens. — Situated  at  Tumham  Green,  which  is 
better  known  firom  being  in  Ohiswick  parish,  these  gardens— taking  in  a 
far  wider  range  of  objects  than  the  Botanic  Garaens  at  Kew — ^have 
acquired  great  celebrity  from  their  having  been  established  at  a  period 
when  gardening  was  in  a  very  low  condition  in  this  coimtry,  and  from 
having  been  the  principal  means  of  raising  it  to  its  present  extraordi- 
narv  and  yet  rapidly-improving  state. 

Founded  in  1802.  and  incorporated  by  charter  in  1808,  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  issuea  its  first  volume  of  "  Transactions**  in  1812,  and  in 
1822  arranged  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  for  the  lease  of  33  acres  of 
land  at  Chiswick,  in  order  to  form  a  garden.  Previously  to  this,  a  small 
piece  of  ground  had  been  temporamy  occupied  by  them  at  Brompton. 
in  1824.  the  orchard  and  great  part  of  the  garden  was  planted  and 
arranged,  and  in  1825  the  arboretum  was  completed.  During  all  this 
time,  T.  A.  Elnight,  Esq.,  so  widely  known  oy  his  valuable  experi- 
ments and  writings  on  horticultural  matters,  was  the  president  of  the 
Society,  haying  lareelv  contributed  to  its  establishment,  and,  by  his 
ffreat  exertions,  laid  the  foundation  of  its  subsequent  usefulness.  Mr. 
Joseph  Sabine  was  then,  also,  the  honorary  secretary,  and  had  much  of 
the  practical  management  of  the  Society's  affairs. 

Acting  upon  the  comparatively  dormant  horticultural  mind,  thia 
Society,  besides  establishing  frequent  meetings  in  its  rooms  at  Regent 
Street,  at  which  superior  gardening  products  were  exhibited,  and  the 
cultivators  stimulated  by  prizes,  invited  communications  from  all  par- 
ties on  subjects  relating  to  horticulture,  and  published  these  in  a  com- 
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bised  form  in  their  "  Transactions."  They  also  commenced  a  gardening 
library,  which  has  been  subsequently  so  much  augmented  as  to  become 
a  most  yaluable  repository  of  all  that  relates  to  the  art,  and  which  is 
readily  accessible  to  respectable  persons.  When  the  garden  was  formed, 
moreoyer,  they  employed  it  for  cultiyatiiuf  and  testmff  all  the  known 
kinds  of  fruits  and  yegetables,  trees  and  flowers,  and  trying  yarious 
methods  of  treatment,  and  practically  experimenting  on  eyery  new  sort 
of  machineiy  or  appliance  used  in  the  yarious  branches  of  horticulture. 
The  collection  of  fruits,  yegetables,  and  ornamental  plants  thus  became 
a  liying  cyclopssdia  of  reference  as  to  eyeiy  object  of  yalue  to  the 
cultiyator;  and,  during  successiye  seasons,  eyery  different  mode  of 
managing  the  numerous  products  of  a  garden  has  been  tried. 

At  the  same  time,  by  opening  communications,  and  establishing 
exchanges,  with  the  yanous  pubbc,  commercial,  ana  priyate  establish- 
ments throughout  our  own  country  and  the  world,  the  Society  has  been 
enabled  to  gather  together,  at  yanous  times,  a  prodigious  mass  of  new 
and  yaluable  plants  as  well  as  information;  the  former  of  which  it 
has  distributed  to  its  members  through  the  medium  of  cuttings,  &c., 
and  the  latter  by  means  of  its  ^'  Transactions." 

Nor  has  it  been  at  all  inactiye  in  adopting  more  direct  methods  of 
obtaining  new  and  interesting  objects  from  preyiously  unexplored 
resources.  At  different  periods  smce  its  origin,  it  nas  sent  out  numerous 
collectors,  specially  commissioned  to  search  for  noyel  and  useful  plants 
in  tracts  before  untrodden,  saye  by  the  wild  beast  or  the  sayage,  and 
the  aggregate  of  such  acquisitions  is  now  quite  startling.  There  are, 
in  fact,  but  few  of  our  most  prized  modem  ornamental  plants  which  the 
Society  has  not,  in  some  way.  been  the  means  of  introducing,  or  of 
making  more  generally  ayailable.  The  list  of  its  own  exclusiye  collec- 
tors is  now  a  considerable  one;  and  among  them  the  name  of  the 
unfortunate  Douglas  will  long  liye  as  haying  introduced  such  excellent 
hardy  plants  as  JRibes  Mnguineum,  Berbens  aqwifcliwrn^  Spiraea  arioh 
fUia,  OauUheria  shaUan,  Oarrya  dtiptiocu  Acer  maori^jphyUumy  seyeral 
first-rate  species  of  Pinus  and  Abies,  IfenyophUa  inttgnisy  and  many 
other  annuals,  Jfimttltu  motchatus  and  cardinalis,  some  showy  Lupines, 
and,  in  short,  aboye  200  hardy  plants,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less 
ornamental.  The  more  recent  acquisitions,  also,  of  Haftweg  in  Mexico 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  Fortune  in  China,  are  of  great 
yalue,  and  will  contribute  much,  in  the  present  and  future  ages,  to  do 
honour  to  the  Horticultural  Society. 

In  addition  to  the  shows  periodically  held  at  Regent  Street,  the 
Society  began  an  exhibition— of  fruits  only — at  the  gardens,  in  the 
month  of  June,  1831;  and  this  was  extended  to  flowering  plants,  and 
held  in  the  months  of  May,  Juneu  and  Jul^,  in  the  year  1833.  These 
exhibitions  haye  since  been  regularly  contmued;  and,  by  the  amount 
of  the  prizes  offered,  and  the  emulation  which  is  excited  among  culti- 
yaton  through  haying  their  objects  examined  by  such  multitudes  of 
the  higher  class  of  yisitors,  haye  tended,  almost  more  than  any  other 
means,  to  bring  plant  cultiyation  in  England  to  its  present  truly  won- 
derful state.  Those  who  haye  the  good  fortune  to  witness  one  or  more 
of  these  displays,  when,  besides  the  extraordinary  richness  of  the  plants 
and  flowers,  ail  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  metropolis  are  quietly 
promenading  the  ga|rdens,  and  the  best  military  bands  are  filliug  the 
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air  with  delicious  music,  will  certainly  form  a  very  exalted  notion  of 
what  the  Horticultural  Society  has  done  for  gardening. 

The  exhibitions  of  the  Society  are  still  kept  up  in  the  gardens  for  one 
day  in  each  of  the  three  months  above  named,  and  for  several  years 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  has  been  president  of  the  Society  ever 
since  the  death  of  Mr.  Knight,  has  very  handsomely  allowed  his  beau- 
tiful grounds  at  Chiswick,  which  adjoin  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  to  be 
thrown  open  to  those  who  attend  the  July  exhibition.  For  the  year 
1851,  we  are  informed,  the  Society  has  made  special  provision  for 
gratifying  the  visitors  to  the  metropolis,  by  allowing  Mr.  Hosea  Waterer, 
of  Knap  Hill,  to  exhibit  his  magnificent  collection  of  rhododendrons 
and  other  American  plants ;  and  there  is  also,  we  believe,  to  be  a  special 
show  of  fruit,  with  other  novel  features,  on  some  day  in  the  month  of 
August,  hereafter  to  be  announced. 

The  fruit  department  of  the  gardens  of  the  Society  was  formed  the 
earliest,  and  constituted  originidly  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
establishment.  It  is  now,  and  has  been  for  the  last  twenty-four  years, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Thompson,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
fruits  grown  in  this  country,  and  skill  m  their  cultivation,  is  justly 
considered  unrivalled.  If  any  proof  were  needed  of  the  advantage  of 
confining  one  man*s  attention  to  one  department,  in  order  to  secure  the 
highest  knowledge  and  excellence,  Mr.  Thompson  would  supply  that 
proof  to  demonstration.  Earnestly  devoted  to  his  main  pursuit,  there  is 
not  a  variety  of  fruit,  or  peculiarity  in  their  habit,  or  delicate  distinction 
of  flavour,  or  aptitude  for  receiving  any  particular  treatment,  with 
which  he  is  not  tnoroughly  familiar. 

At  an  earlier  period,  when  this  garden  was  first  formed,  its  fruit 
department  embraced  the  culture  of  such  things  as  pine  apples,  and  the 
forcing  of  peaches,  figs,  cherries,  &c.,  with  the  growtn  of  mushrooms  and 
such  iike  oojects.  Now,  however,  nothing  of  tnis  kind  is  attempted  be- 
yond trying  a  few  grapes,  and  proving  melons,  cucumbers,  or  similar 
plants.  After  having  given  several  years  to  ordinary  forcing,  and  shown 
some  of  the  best  examples  of  it,  the  experiment  was  founa  too  expen- 
sive, and  the  modes  of  cultivation,  or  the  sorts  of  fruit  used  in  that  way, 
changed  too  little  to  warrant  a  large  machinery  being  kept  up  solely 
to  test  them.  The  existing  fruit  department  is  therefore  confined  almost 
wholly  to  hardy  things. 

There  is  a  large  quarter  of  old  apple  and  pear  trees,  occupying  an 
acre  and  a  half.  A  quarter  newly  planted  with  pears,  to  be  tramed 
as  espaliers,  contains  about  half  an  acre.  Another  quarter,  of  about 
a  third  of  an  acre,  is  appropriated  to  select  plums  ;  and  one  of  the 
same  extent  to  cherries.  There  is  also  a  plot,  of  similar  dimensions, 
just  planted  with  general  fruits,  in  which  every  known  method  of  train- 
ing is  to  be  exempufied.  A  trial  ground,  for  new  fruits  of  every  kind, 
contains  three-quarters  of  an  acre ;  and  there  is  a  large  border  for  the 
newest  and  best  strawberries,  with  a  border  for  apple  trees  all  round  the 
orchard. 

The  fruit  room  is  large,  and  situated  at  the  back  of  a  peach  wall.  It 
has  a  north-westerly  aspect,  and  is  entered  through  another  small  room, 
so  as  never  to  admit  the  external  air  when  it  is  wished  to  bo  excluded. 
It  is  generally  kept  almost  dark,  and  well  ventilated,  the  windows  being 
matted  up  in  winter  just  to  keep  out  frost,  and  no  fire  heat  employed. 
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The  frait  is  laid  on  wooden  shelyes,  arranged  in  tiers,  and  formed  of 
strips  of  wood  about  three  inches  wide,  with  small  openings  between 
each  piece.  The  more  yaluable  sorts  of  pear  are  wrapped  indiyidually 
in  sott  paper.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  the  arrangement  of 
this  fruit  room,  the  great  point  which  requires  attention  being  to  see  that 
it  is  just  sufficiently  ventilated  to  carry  off  the  moisture  which  exhales 
from  the  fruit,  without  drying  the  air  so  much  as  to  cause  any  of  the 
articles  to  shriyel.    Almost  total  darkness  is  also  maintained. 

Two  or  three  jrears  back,  the  Society  rendered  great  service  to  horti- 
culture and  agriculture,  by  commissioning  Mr.  E.  Solly,  jim.,  to  carry 
out  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  garden,  on  the  efficacy  of  the  different 
modern  muiures ;  and  that  gentleman  also  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  subject  at  the  Society^s  rooms  in  Regent  Street. 


CONSSRTATORY,  BOBTICULTUBAl.  0ARDBN8,  CHI8WJCK. 

Approaching  the  large  conservatory  at  its  western  end,  it  exhibits  a 
very  light  and  elegant  exterior ;  but,  in  conjunction  we  believe  with 
most  persons  who  have  seen  it,  we  cannot  admire  the  mode  in  which  the 
entrance  b  there  effected.    The  walk  is  made  to  descend  gradually  for 
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some  distance,  bo  as  to  get  the  door  beneath  the  plinth  of  the  house,  and 
there  are  steps  to  the  right  and  left  after  entering,  to  conduct  to  the  level 
of  the  floor  of  the  house.  This  is  essentially  awkward  and  inoonyenient, 
and  gives  the  impression,  from  the  outside,  of  going  down  into  the  house^ 
inst^  of  risinff  to  it  as  would  be  desirable.  »>  far  is  this  plan  firom 
improving  the  elevation,  too,  that  we  cannot  but  think  a  bold  square- 
headed  door,  with  proper  mouldings,  would  be  rather  an  advantage  to 
the  appearance  of  the  ouilding  at  this  end. 

Entering  this  conservatory,  which  is  remarkably  neat,  and  has,  if  any- 
thing, too  much  light  for  the  plants — a  fault  which,  if  it  exists  anywhere, 
is  peculiarly  modern,  and  arises  out  of  the  excess  of  a  virtue--the 
character  of  the  house,  and  the  arran^ment  of  the  plants  in  it,  will  be 
almost  sure  to  please.  It  has  a  curvilmear  roof,  formed  entirely  of  light 
iron,  and  glazed  with  patent  sheet  glass.  The  present  portion,  which  is  one 
wing  of  the  proposed  ouilding,  intended  to  be  500  ft.  long,  and  to  have  an 
oct^onal  centre  compartment,  was  erected  by  Messrs.  D.  and  £.  Bailev, 
of  Holbom,  in  1838,  from  the  designs  of  Alfred  Ainger,  Esq.  It  stands 
in  a  direction  nearly  east  and  west,  on  a  raised  plaUorm,  and  is  J 80  ft. 
long,  by  27  ft.  high,  and  about  27  ft.  in  breadth.  The  eastern  end,  which 
is  upriffht,  is  only  temporary,  till  the  other  parts  are  added.  The  glaz- 
ing will  be  observed  to  be  beautifully  done,  and  all  the  work  about  the 
building  is  nicely  finished.  By  the  ventilators  in  the  sides  (beneath  the 
stages),  the  air  is  caused  first  to  pass  over  a  gutter  of  water,  collected 
from  the  rain  which  fdls  on  the  roof,  and  it  thus  becomes  partially 
charged  with  moisture.  It  afterwards  passes  over  the  hot-water  pipes  ; 
and  m  this  wav,  whenever  heat  and  air  are  required  at  the  same  tune, 
becomes  sliehtly  warmed  before  it  reaches  the  plants. 

Within  the  house,  there  are  narrow  stages  alonff  the  side  walls,  and  a 
path  on  each  side  of  a  central  bed.  Small  and  uiowy  flowering  plants 
are  generally  kept  on  the  stages,  and  on  the  north  side  there  is  a 
limited  collection  of  the  cactus  tribe,  with  Echeverias  and  other  suc- 
culents. It  is  foimd  that  the  stronff  light  is  rather  prejudicial  to  plants 
on  the  southern  stage,  as  it  dries  them  up  so  quickly,  and  causes  them 
to  require  frequent  waterings.  It  may  here  be  observed,  too,  that  the 
leaves  of  the  larger  plants  in  the  middle  of  the  house  frequently 
become  burnt  opposite  a  particular  angle  of  the  glass,  and  acquire 
numerous  brown  blotches ;  but  those  plants  which  have  woolly  leaves 
do  not  appear  to  sufi*er.  It  is  onlv  the  leaves  which  have  a  smooth 
surface  that  are  at  all  affected,  and  tnese  simply,  as  we  have  said,  where 
they  happen  to  come  within  range  of  the  rays  which  pass  through  a 
certain  curve  of  the  glass. 

Down  the  centre  of  this  conservatory  is  a  bed  of  soil,  in  which  the 
bulk  of  the  plants  are  inserted,  without  pots.  Here  they  grow  most 
luxuriantly,  and  produce  magnificent  specimens,  causing  one  greatly  to 
regret  that,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity  of  their  progress,  they  have, 
*^.  *  ^«^  years,  either  to  lose  their  leading  shoots,  or  be  removed.  Even 
with  this  drawback,  however,  the  effect  they  pit)duce  in  giving  an  air  of 
picturesque  wildness  and  resemblance  to  nature,  is  so  good  and  so  very 
desirable,  that  it  strongly  inclines  us  to  prefer  sacrificing  a  few  plants 
every  year  in  order  to  attain  this  extreme  healthiness,  variety,  and 
vigour.  By  a  very  little  contrivance,  a  succession  of  pUnts,  m  dif- 
lerent  parts  of  the  house,  may  be  kept  advancing,  so  as  never  to 
render  the  practice  of  this  system  productive  of  bareness  and  feebleness. 
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There  are  bo  many  plants,  moreoTer,  which  will  always  keep  within 
moderate  limits,  that  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  planting  out  in  this 
way. 

Those  plants  which  have  most  arrested  our  notice  in  this  oonservatorT 
are  the  tearflcented  roses  placed  here  and  there  along  the  sides  of  the  bed, 
and  which  thriye  here  in  great  splendour;  the  Hedychiums  on  the 
northern  side,  near  the  western  end,  which  flourish  and  flower  superbly ; 
the  Brugmansias,  which  are  admirable  conservatory  plants,  but  want  a 
little  autumn  pruning;  the  charming  Bvdrangea-like  Luculia  gratis 
nm/Oj  which  seems  most  congenially  placed  on  the  north  side,  and  (>loom8 
profusely  in  November  and  December ;  PclygOla  graniif^c^  quite  a 
tree ;  Aooxia  oxyoednuy  a  variety  of  A,  ptUckdlay  and  other  species  of 
the  genus,  singularly  elegant  when  in  flower;  Oestrum  aurarUiae^im, 
very  large,  and  equally  handsome,  during  autumn,  whether  in  a  large  or 
small  state,  for  its  bright  orange  flowers ;  Araucaria  brasiltenns,  pro- 
ducing cones;  the  large  Altinsrias  at  the  eastern  end,  which  one  laments 
to  see  necesaurily  decapitated ;  and,  without  further  multiplying  ex- 
amples, ^he  many  elegant  climbers,  especially  Kennedya  {Hardenbergia) 
maeroph^Uoy  which  scrambles  up  some  wires  to  a  great  height,  and  forms 
an  immense  mass  of  the  richest  foliage  and  flowers  in  summer,  looking 
like  the  splendid  drapery  to  some  luxurious  Eastern  scene.  In  the  wild 
and  free  manner  in  which  this  and  other  climbers  are  left  to  danffle 
about,  there  is  much  of  natiure,  and  at  the  same  time  indications  of  tne 
hif^hest  art ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  last  attainments  of  art  to  realize  any- 
thmg  like  a  natural  appearance.  We  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  the 
visitor  of  taste  is  not  as  highly  pleased  with  the  Kennedy  we  have 
mentioned  as  with  any  other  thing,  however  rare,  in  the  whole  garden. 

With  the  long  walk  previously  existing  opposite  the  main  entrance, 
and  which  has  now  been  finished  by  an  alcove  brought  from  another 
part  of  the  garden,  and  the  pediment  of  which  is  unluckily  much  wider 
than  the  vista  through  which  it  is  seen,  the  arboretum  lias  three  bold 
straight  walks  on  its  eastern,  northern,  and  southern  sides.  There  is  also 
a  waUc,  though  of  less  consequenc^  along  the  western  margin.  The  space 
by  the  sides  of  the  northern  walk,  and  between  it  and  the  boundary 
wall,  however,  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  arboretum. 

On  the  conservative  wall  along  this  side  of  the  garden,  there  is  a  large 
ooUection  of  such  plants  as  are  naturally  climbers,  and  either  hardy  or 
nearly  so,  together  with  those  tender  shrubs  which,  requiring -the  pro- 
tection of  a  wall  with  a  southerly  aspect,  will  yet  bear  some  little 
amount  of  training. 

The  plan  adopted  for  sheltering  the  plants  on  this  wall  is  to  have  a 
narrow  border,  not  three  feet  wide,  with  a  row  of  rude  pillars  along  the 
front,  and  a  lip:ht  frame-work  of  wood  at  the  top  to  support  a  tmttch 
which  is  applied  during  winter.  This  thatch,  wnich  is  only  just  sufii- 
cient  to  cover  the  border,  at  once  turns  off  all  the  wet,  and  checks  radia- 
tion, while  it  does  not  materially  interfere  with  the  action  of  light  and  air 
on  the  plants. 

In  the  area  which  we  supposed  the  visitor  first  to  enter,  there  is  an 
orchid  house,  in  which  the  pots  containing  the  plants  are  placed  on  a 
thin  bed  of  gravel,  to  keep  them  moist  witnout  making  them  too  damp. 
This  house  is  kept  pretty  hot,  and  rather  above  the  average  for  moisture, 
and  the  plants  look  very  healthy.  A  large  specimen  of  the  lovely 
PhalanopsU  amainlis  is  nearly  always  in  flower.   A  stove  near  this  house. 
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with  a  bioad  span  roof,  which  is  entered  rather  uncomfortably  by  two  or 
three  descending  steps,  contains  a  mixed  collection  of  stoye  plants,  with 
climbers  trained  to  trellises  in  pots,  and  many  pretty  little  plants  of  rare 
kinds  of  B^onia,  Achimenesy  Ctloxinia,  Cenifiaeniay  Oolvmnea,  &c. 

Another  house  used  as  a  stove  (formerly  a  vineiy)  has  many  newer 
things  in  it,  and  is  better  deserving  of  a  visit  by  those  who  are  in  search 
of  novelties.  The  gigantic  specimen  of  Lodia  su/perbtenSf  which  blooms 
freely  every  year,  is  usually  ke^t  in  this  house ;  as  is  likewise  a  very 
large  plant  of  the  old  Dendrooium  tpedotvmy  which  few  persons  can 
flower,  but  which  here  produces  an  immense  number  of  blossoms,  though 
not  every  season.  A  low  span-roofed  greenhouse,  witii  a  path  in  the 
centre,  and  broad  flat  stages,  the  glass  coming  down  nearly  to  the  level 
of  the  stages  at  the  side  walls,  is  described  as  a  very  useful  house,  with 
a  particularly  simple  heating  apparatus,  which  is  capable  of  doing  a 
ffood  deal  of  work  at  a  light  expense,  and  with  little  trouble.  The 
boiler  used  is  called  the  Exeter  drum  boiler,  and  supplied  by  Mr. 
Jervis,  of  Exeter.  The  upper  part  of  the  boiler  is  a  sort  of  hemisphere, 
connected  with  the  lower  part  by  upright  pipes,  and  the  fire  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  lower  part,  as  it  is  in  most  of  the  conical  boilers.  Shewen's 
boilers  are  also  used  in  these  gardens,  with  the  happiest  results. 

Another  span-roofed  greenhouse,  of  more  pretensions,  and  ranging 
north  and  south,  stands  near  the  one  last  mentioned,  and  was  presented 
by  Messrs.  Hartley  &  Co.,  of  Sunderland,  to  exhibit  the  application  of 
their  patent  rough  glass.  It  is  a  neat  and  elegant  house,  and  the  large 
panes  of  glass  give  it  a  very  superior  appearance. 

A  little  way  off,  in  the  other  direction,  a  plain  span-roofed  pit,  with  a 
path  down  the  centre,  has  just  been  completed  at  a  trifling  expense.  It 
IS  entered  by  two  descending  steps,  and,  without  being  mucn  (if  any) 
dearer  than  those  pits  which  are  only  accessible  from  without,  it  enables, 
the  gardener  to  get  into  it  in  all  weathers,  for  the  purpose  of  watering 
and  for  oth^r  tendance,  without  exposing^  the  plants  to  rains  or  cold, 
and  at  a  much  smaller  sacrifice  of  convemence. 

The  experimental  ground,  in  which  these  pits  occur,  is  used  for  raising 
new  annuals,  for  testing  different  kinds  of  produce,  for  examining  the 
properties  and  value  of  agricultural  plants,  for  trying  experiments  with 
manures,  for  gourds,  vegetable  marrows,  general  flowers,  or  any  object  or 
thinff  which  happens  to  require  examining,  and  for  which  there  is  not  a 
regular  place  provided  elsewhere.  And  while  thus  referring  to  experi- 
ments, we  may  state  that  Mr.  Gordon  raised  a  very  good  hybrid  variety  of 
Anern^jajxmica  here,  which  found  its  way  into  many  of  the  gardens 
about  liondon  last  year,  and,  like  the  original  species,  is  much  esteemed 
as  a  summer  bedding  plant. 

«,^»^''*^°i*^  through  the  arboretum  to  the  principal  entrance,  we  will 
*^«  ^!5°^r  *™„»ccess  to  the  gardens  can  be  easily  obtained  through 
wav«  fS'  ?f  */«llo^  <>(  the  Society ;  and  gardeners,  we  believe,  are  al- 
for  mS™^^^  ""^  apphimtipn  at  the  Turnham  Green  Gate.  Candidates 
^iSr^^^i^  """"'i*  ^^^"^  *^«  introduction  of  three  Fellows  of  the 
flSL  S%?^  the  yearly  subscription  is  four  guineas.  Tickets  for  admi*- 
FeUows  of  S!^^-  ""^  ^^  ^y'  ^^  ^  ^^  *tirough  the  medium  of 
S^el^  21  L^^ffJ;  ""l  respectable  parties  may  apply  to  the  Vice- 
^^T^^k^A^^J^^^'  TheexhibiWsinRegent'streetareopen 
rooiSS  on  ffia^t  V  m^^\y^T^  and  are  held  once  or  twice  in  ev^ 
xnonm,  on  Tuesdays.    The  days  on  which  the  Garden  Exhibitions  are 
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held  are  lalways  duly  adveriised  in  the  newspapers.  We  must  not  omit 
to  add  that  the  Society  distributes  the  plants  which  are  introduced 
through  its  means  with  the  sreatest  Uberalitj,  as  well  to  nurserymen 
as  to  its  unprofessional  members,  and  that  grafts  of  the  best  kinds  of 
fruits  are  likewise  freely  distributed. 


OROCXD   FLAW  OP  BOTANIC  OARDBN8,  RB«BNT  8  PARK. 

Royd  Botanic  Gardens^  RegervCs  Park, — When  these  gardens  were 
first  projected,  those  at  Kew  were  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  difficult 
of  access,  while  the  Horticultural  Gardens  were  formed  and  conducted 
on  a  much  wider  basis  than  was  here  contemplated,  and  did  not  embrace 
at  all  many  of  the  objects  which  the  founders  of  these  sought  to  com- 
pass. It  is  well  known  that  the  Horticultural  Society  neyer  attempted 
to  establish  a  botanical  collection,  or,  indeed,  any  cofiection  at  all,  ex- 
cept of  hardy  shrubs  and  trees,  and  fruits.  There  was,  therefore,  a 
legitimate  field  open  to  this  Botanic  Society  for  the  formation  of  a  bo- 
tanical collection,  and  the  site  which  they  chose  for  their  gardens  would 
necessarily,  by  its  proximity  to  the  better  parts  of  London,  giye  them 
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another  claim  to  support.  The  suocess  with  which  their  exertioiu  bftTe 
been  crowned,  notwitnstanding  the  great  improvements  which  have  been 
effected  at  Kew,  shows  at  once  the  reasonableness  of  their  plan,  and  the 
deep  hold  which  gardening  has  taken  of  the  English  mind  ;  for  it  now 
appears  that  there  is  ample  room  for  this  new  claimant  to  patronage, 
without  detriment  to  the  older  institutions. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society  was  incorporated  by  Charter  in  1839,  and 
the  garden  commenced  in  1840.  This  garden  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
Inner  Circle,  Regent's  Paik  ;  a  spot  said  to  have  been  reserved  for  a 
palace  by  George  IV.  It  was  long  occupied  as  a  nursery-garden  by  Mr. 
Jenkins,  and  derived  the  advantage  from  this  circumstance  of  having  a 
number  of  ornamental  trees,  some  of  which  are  of  a  respectable  size, 
already  existing  upon  it  The  many  specimens  of  Weeping  Ash,  the 
large  Weeping  Elms,  and  the  numerous  more  common  trees  on  the  south- 
western side  of  the  eardens,  are  among  the  older  tenants  of  the  place. 
Some  first-rate  specmiens  of  Andromeda  Jlorihunda,  too,  for  which 
Jenkinses  nursery  was  celebrated,  still  exist,  and  are  in  the  American 
garden. 

Although  situated,  as  it  were,  in  London,  this  garden  does  not  suffer 
much  from  the  smoke  incident  to  the  metropolis,  being  on  the  north- 
western side  of  it,  and  in  a  not  very  populous,  though  highly  aristocratic 
district.  Comprising  only  about  18  acres,  too,  this  place,  by  being  in  the 
midst  of  Regent's  Park,  and  having  the  ground  failing  away  from  it  on 
most  sides,  while  conspicuous  hills  and  swells  rise  in  the  distance,  is  made, 
by  a  wise  treatment  of  the  boimdary,  to  appear  at  least  twice  as  larsre 
as  it  really  is;  for,  from  the  middle  of  the  garden,  the  fences  are  scarcdy 
at  all  seen,  and  the  plantations  are  now  beginning  to  blend  with  those 
outside,  and  with  the  surrounding  country,  so  that  a  great  indefiniteness 
of  view  is  procured. 

In  the  year  1840,  before  the  garden  was  begun,  the  Society  appointed 
Mr.  Robert  Mamock,  the  designer  and  former  curator  of  the  Sneffield 
Botanic  Gardens,  to  the  curatorship  of  this  establishment ;  and  from  the 
plans,  and  under  the  direction  of  this  gentleman,  assisted  by  Mr.  Decimus 
Burton  as  architect,  the  garden  has  since  been  laid  out. 

In  a  landscape  point  of  view,  we  may  safely  affirm  that  Mr.  Mamock 
has  been  particularly  happy  in  the  arrangement  and  planting  of  this 
garden.  As  a  whole,  the  avowedly  ornamental  parts  are  probably  superior 
to  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  Much 
has  been  attempted,  especially  in  the  variation  of  the  suifiEtce  of  the 
^und ;  and  almost  all  that  has  been  proposed  is  fully  and  well  achieved. 
We  would  particularly  point  out  the  clever  manner  in  which  the  boundary 
fence  is  fot  rid  of  on  tne  northern  and  north-western  sides,  as  seen  from 
the  middle  of  the  garden ;  the  beautiful  changes  in  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  the  grouping  of  the  masses  of  plants,  in  the  same  quarter ; 
the  artistic  manner  m  which  the  rockery  is  formed,  out  of  such  bad 
materials,  and  the  picturesque  disposal  of  the  plants  upon  it ;  and  the 
treatment  of  the  large  mound,  from  which  so  many  ana  such  excellent 
views  of  the  garden  and  country  are  obtained.  We  might  also  refer  to 
the  singularly  delightful  arrangement  of  the  American  and  Coniferous 
plants,  orougQt  last  year  for  exhibition,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  the 
nighest  taste  was  displayed,  and  which  we  understand  has  now  been  re- 
arranged in  a  still  more  interesting  manner. 

Entering  by  the  principal  gate  (9  on  the  ground  plan),  not  iar  from 
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York  Gate,  the  first  thing  desenring  notice  is  the  very  agreeable  and 
effective  manner  in  which  the  entrance  is  screened  from  the  gardens, 
and  the  gardens  from  the  public  gaze.  This  is  not  done  by  large  close 
gates  and  heayj  masonry,  but  by  a  living  screen  of  ivy,  planted  in 
boxes,  and  supported  by  an  invisible  fence.  There  are,  in  fact,  two 
screens;  one  close  to  the  outside  fence,  opposite  the  centre  of  the 
principal  walk,  and  having  an  entrance  gate  on  either  side  of  it ;  and 
the  other  several  feet  further  in,  extending  across  the  sides  of  the 
walk,  and  only  leaving  an  opening  in  the  centre.  Bv  keeping  the  ivy 
in  boxes,  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  continuity  of  the  gravel  walk, 
and  has  a  neater  appearance,  and  can,  we  suppose,  be  taken  awav 
altogether,  if  required.  At  any  rate,  it  has  a  temporary  look,  which 
is  of  some  consequence  to  the  effect  These  screens  are  from  6  to  8  ft 
high.  In  a  small  lodge  at  the  side,  visitors  enter  their  names,  and 
pi^uce  the  orders  of  Fellows  of  the  Society,  which  are  necessary  for 
seeing  the  g^ens.  Gardeners  are  admitted  by  a  gate  on  the  east 
side  of  the  ^rcle,  nearly  opposite  the  road  which  crosses  the  Park  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Colosseum. 

After  passinff  through  the  screen  we  have  thus  described,  a  broad,  bold 
walk  is  entered  upon,  at  the  end  of  which,  on  a  slightly-rused  platfonn, 
is  that  portion  of  the  great  conservatory  which  the  Society  has  already 
been  able  to  complete.  But  before  advancing  to  an  examination  of  that 
building,  we  would  recommend  the  visitor  to  turn  to  the  right,  and, 
taking  the  various  features  of  the  garden  in  regular  course,  accomplish 
the  entire  circuit  of  it  without  having  to  travel  over  the  same  ground 
twice. 

Adopting  this  route,  the  ascent  of  the  large  mound  ^7)  will  be  one  of 
the  first  tmnffs  that  commands  attention.  And  direcuy  the  visitor  gets 
upon  these  walks,  he  will  perceive  that  an  entire  change  of  character  has 
been  contemplated.  Instead  of  the  highly-artificial  features  of  the  broad 
walk  opposite  the  entrance,  we  are  here  introduced  to  an  obvious  imitation 
of  nature.  The  sur&ce  of  the  ground  is  kept  rough,  and  covered  only 
with  undressed  grass, — such,  we  mean,  as  is  only  occasionally  and  not 
regalarly  mown ;  the  direction  of  the  walks  is  irregular,  or  brokenly 
zigzag,  and  their  sides  ragged ;  the  plants  and  trees  are  mostly  of  a  wild 
character,  such  as  furze,  broom,  ivy,  privet,  clematis,  thorns,  mountain  ash, 
&o.y  and  these  are  clustered  together  in  tangled  masses.  Such  a  style  is 
too  seldom  thought  of  or  well  carried  out  to  render  a  &ir  specimen  of 
it  otherwise  than  agreeable,  or  indicative  of  real  taste.  But  we  must 
be  permitted  altogether  to  doubt  its  fitness  for  this  locality.  In  the 
very  midst  of  a  highly-cultivated  scene,  which  is  overlooked  at  almost 
every  step,  and  adjoining  a  compartment  in  which  the  most  formal  sys- 
tematic arrangement  is  adopted!,  in  beds,  and  almost  within  the  limits 
of  the  great  metropolis  itself,  such  an  introduction  of  the  rougher  and 
less  cultivated  features  of  nature  is  assuredly  to  be  deprecated.  It  can- 
not be  too  stronfflv  insisted  on,  that  art  is  not  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of 
in  gardening,  although,  in  general,  it  should  in  no  way  be  obtruded. 
And  whenever  the  rougher  characteristics  of  nature  are  brought  into  a 
polished  garden,  there  is  just  as  much  necessity  for  keeping  them  secluded 
and  by  themselves,  as  there  is  for  isolating  the  conspicuous  evidences  of 
art  in  one  of  Nature's  wildest  scenes. 

Several  platforms  on  the  fEuse  of  the  mound,  and  especially  one  at  the 
summit,  afford  the  most  beautiful  views  of  Regent's  Fark  and  its  villas, 
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Primrose  and  other  neighbouring  hills,  and  the  more  distant  oonntrj. 
On  a  clear  day,  with  the  wind  south-west,  west,  or  north-west,  these 
landscapes  are  truly  delightful.  There  is  a  mixture  of  wood,  grass, 
mansion,  and  general  undiUation,  which  is  singularly  refreshing  so  near 
London,  and  which  abundantly  exhibits  the  foresignt  that  has  been  dis- 
played in  the  formation  of  this  mound.  Unquestionably,  when  the 
atmosphere  is  at  all  favourable,  the  ascent  of  the  mound  is  one  of  the 
greatest  attractions  of  the  garden  to  a  lover  of  landscape  beauties.  The 
classic  villa  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  in  the  Park,  Is  a  very  conspicuous 
object  in  the  view. 

Descending  the  mound  on  its  eastern  side,  a  small  l&ke  (8),  out  of  which 
the  material  for  raising  the  mound  was  procured,  is  seen  to  stretch  along 
its  base,  and  to  form  several  sinuous  arms.  Like  the  mound  itself  an 
air  of  wUdness  is  thrown  around  this  lake,  which  is  increased  by  the 
quantity  of  sedgy  plants  on  its  margins,  and  the  common-looking  dwarf 
willows  which  abound  near  its  western  end.  In  this  lake,  and  m  some 
of  the  small  strips  of  water  by  which  it  is  prolonged  towards  the  east, 
an  unusually  complete  collection  of  hardy  water  plants  will  be  found, 
and  these  are  planted  without  any  appearance  of  art,  so  as  to  harmonize 
with  the  entire  scene.  Being  all  labelled,  as  is  almost  everything  else 
in  the  garden,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  their  names. 
There  is  a  rustic  bridge  over  one  arm  of  the  lake,  which,  beine  simple, 
and  without  pretension,  is  quite  in  character  with  the  neighbourmg 
objects. 

Between  the  lake  and  the  boundary  fence,  in  a  little  nook  formed  on 
purpose  for  them,  the  various  hardy  ferns  and  Equiseta  are  cultivated. 
The  plants  of  the  former  are  put  among  masses  of  fused  brick,  placed 
more  with  reference  to  their  use  in  am>rding  a  position  for  growing 
ferns,  than  for  their  picturesque  effect.  This  comer  is,  in  &ct,  altoge- 
ther an  episode  to  the  general  scene,  and  does  not  form  a  part  of  it 

On  a  border  near  these  ferns,  and  extending  along  the  south  side  of 
the  lake,  are  several  interesting  collections,  ulustrative  of  one  of  the 
Society's  objects,  which  is  to  show,  in  a  special  compartment,  the  hardy 
plants  remarkable  for  their  uses  in  various  branches  of  manufiicture. 
Commencing  at  the  western  end  of  this  border,  we  find  first  the  plants 
which  afford  tanning  materials.  The  Bhiu  eotinus  and  coriariOj  the 
Scotch  Fir.  the  Larch,  and  the  Oak,  are  among  these.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  wnole  of  the  plants  in  this  border  have  not  more  room ;  because, 
being  of  such  very  different  habits,  they  will  soon  outgrow  their  position, 
and  will  then  require  to  be  thinned  out  or  removed.^  Next  in  order 
are  the  plants  whose  fibre  is  used  for  chip  plat,  comprising  Saltx  alba, 
the  Lombardy  Poplar,  ^c.  Then  follow  the  plants  whose  fibre  is 
adapted  for  weaving  cordage,  &c.  The  Spartivm  iuncem^  Flax,  and 
Hemp,  rank  in  this  class.  The  plants  used  in  making  baskets  or  mat- 
ting, &c.,  next  occur,  and  embrace  the  Lime  and  Osier  among  others. 
Grasses  of  different  kinds  then  illustrate  the  plants  whose  straw  is  used 
for  platting.  The  Cork  tree  and  Foprdus  nigra  furnish  examples  of 
plants  whose  bark  yields  cork.  A.  collection  of  plants  whose  parts 
furnish  materials  for  dyeing  finishes  the  series,  and  includes  some  spe- 
cies of  Mm,  ffippophUe,  ScSix,  <fec.  Altogether,  this  is  a  very  instructive 
border,  and  all  the  objects  are  labelled  under  the  respective  heads  here 
given,  so  that  they  may  be  readily  referred  to.  If  they  had  proper  room 
to  grow  in,  the  compartment  would  be  one  of  increasing  interest. 
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A  large  herbaceous  garden  (6)  adjoins  the  lake  at  its  eastern  end,  and 
the  plants  are  here  arranged  in  beds,  according  to  the  natural  system, 
the  species  of  each  order  being  assigned  to  one  bed.  Of  course  the  beds 
will  thus  YaiT  greatly  in  size.  They  are  edged  with  box,  and  haye 
gravel  walks  between.  Three  or  four  crescent-snaped  hedges  are  |>laced 
here  and  there  across  this  garden,  partly  for  shelter,  but  principally 
to  act  as  diyisions  to  the  larger  groups  of  natural  orders.  These 
hedges  separate  the  garden  into  the  great  natural  divisions,  and  each  of 
the  compartments  mey  form  is  again  subdivided  into  orders  by  walks 
4  ft.  in  width,  the  sub-orders  beins  indicated  by  division  walks  of  2  ft. 
in  width.  The  inquiries  of  the  student  are  thus  greatly  aided,  and  he  is 
enabled  to  carry  away  a  much  clearer  impression  of  the  natural  sjrstem 
than  can  be  had  from  books.  This  is  an  excellent  place  for  ascertaining 
what  are  the  best  and  most  showy  herbaceous  border  flowers. 

Further  on,  in  the  same  direction,  is  a  garden  (5)  assigned  entirely  to 
British  plants,  disposed  in  conformity  with  the  Linnssan  system  in  long 
beds,  with  alleys  between.  In  this  division  will  be  seen  how  very  orna- 
mental are  some  of  the  plants  to  which  our  soil  gives  birth  ;  and  the  less 
informed  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  many  of  their  garden  favourites 
are  the  natural  products  of  some  part  or  other  of  our  own  coimtry. 

A  well-stocked  Medical  Gkurden  (4)  terminates  this  chain  of  scientific 
oollections,  and  is  more  pleasin^^  than  the  other  two,  on  account  of  the 
plants  being  much  more  vaned.  The  arrangement  of  this  tribe  is 
founded  on  the  natural  svstem,  and  the  plants  are  in  narrow  beds, 
which  take  a  spiral  form.  If  the  visitor  will  commence  with  the  Ranun- 
culacese,  and  carefully  observe  the  way  in  which  the  names  on  the  labels 
read,  so  as  to  keep  these  names  constantly  before  him,  he  will  easily  be 
able  to  follow  through  the  whole  collection  in  the  order  adopted.  All 
the  hardy  plants  lued  in  medicine  are  thus  brought  together,  without 
reference  to  their  habits,  a  great  deal  of  useful  knowledge  being  thereby 
conveyed  in  a  compact  form.' 

This  last  feature  of  the  garden  may  possibly  be  deemed  a  superfluous 
one  in  a  metropolis  which  possesses  what  is  termed  by  way  of  distinction 
a  Physic  Garden.  And  we  are  not  by  any  means  certain  that  a  botanical 
collection  of  plants  with  various  habits,  arranged  solely  with  relation  to 
their  natural  alliances,  can  ever  be  satisfactorily  kept  up.  It  is  clear, 
indeed,  that  in  a  few  years  many  of  the  plants  in  tlus  medical  depart- 
ment must  be  abandoned,  or  renewed  with  smaller  specimens ;  for  such 
as  grow  to  the  size  of  trees  would  soon  fiU  all  the  space,  while  there  will 
not  be  room  for  any  of  them,  except  the  very  smallest,  to  grow  to  their 
full  and  natural  dimensions.  This  evil  is,  it  seems,  proposed  to  be  re- 
medied by  replacing  the  plants  with  younger  ones  as  soon  as  they  get 
too  large. 

Near  the  Medical  Garden  are  the  plant-houses,  pits,  and  reserve  ground 
(2),  in  which  all  the  plants  are  grown  for  stocking  the  conservatory, 
flower-beds,  borders,  &c.  Here  we  were  happy  to  notice,  during  a  visit 
last  autumn,  that  three  useful  new  span-roofed  houses  had  been  erected, 
in  a  kind  of  series,  which  is  to  be  yet  further  extended.  A  detached 
greenhouse  contained  a  considerable  number  of  Pelargoniums,  pruned 
and  trained  into  tall  uprieht  plants,  which  are  very  useful  among 
masses  of  smaller  things  in  the  conservatory  during  summer.  The  plan 
is  worthy  of  imitation  in  any  place  where  the  plants  have  to  stand  on 
the  ground,  as,  by  being  rendered  thus  tall^  their  flowers  are  brought 
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more  on  a  level  with  the  eye.  There  were  likewise  some  standafd 
Azaleas  here,  of  the  Indian  yarieties,  which  are  serrioeable  in  a  similar 
way  to  the  Pelargoniums. 

The  new  houses  are  constructed  in  a  yery  simple  manner,  with  a  path 
down  the  centre,  flat  shelyes  or  stages  at  the  sides,  the  hot-water  pipes 
under  the  stages,  near  the  walls,  the  lights  resting  on  the  side  walls*  and 
all  Juved,  with  yentilators  in  the  shape  of  small  sashes  here  and  there 
alonff  near  the  top  of  the  larger  lights,  on  both  sides  of  the  centre.  One 
of  these  houses,  which  is  used  for  orchids,  has  no  means  of  yentiiation 
at  all,  except  at  the  end,  over  the  door,  where  there  is  a  smaU  sash 
capable  of  being  opened.  And  with  proper  shading,  it  is  founi  both 
here  and  elsewhere  that  orchids  very  seldom  require  vesh  air.  xne  col- 
lection of  orchids  here,  as  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  general,  is 
not  at  present  extensive,  but  is  continually  increasing.  The  beautiful 
Fhalcenopsis  amalnlis  was  producing  seed-vessels,  which  appearid  likely 
to  contain  sound  seeds. 

One  of  the  span-roofed  houses  is  almost  wholly  occupied  With  a  cis- 
tem  containing  the  great  Victoria  regiay  Nymphasa  ootfitlea^  and  other 
aquatics.  Although  kept  at  a  high  temperature,  and  planted  in  a  tank 
of  great  dimensions  (27  ft.  by  17  ft.),  through  which  hot-water  pipes 
pass,  and  where  the  water  is  maintained  in  motion  by  the  action  of  a 
small  revolving  wheel,  the  Victoria  did  not  seem,  last  October,  in  a  happy 
or  healthy  state.  Since  that  period,  however,  the  water  having  been 
changed,  it  is,  we  learn,  progressing  as  satisfactorily  as  could  be  wished, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  finest  plants  in  the  country.  At  the  fskrther  end  of 
the  aquarium,  is  a  cluster  of  handsome  plants,  including  a  veiy  large  and 
striking  specimen  of  Aspl&nium  nidus,  a  new  species  of  Ficw,  witn  sin- 
gularly fine  leaves,  and,  trained  to  the  roof  a  veiy  luxuriant  plant  of  the 
snake  gourd  {Tricliotanthes  eolvbrifia).  This  last  curious  object  bears 
long  tmn  fruit,  sometimes  from  3  to  4  ft.  in  length,  like  a  very  slender 
cucumber,  but  strangely  twisted,  especially  towards  the  end,  and  having 
white  streaks  on  a  green  ground.  When  ripe,  it  changes  colour  to  a 
bright  red,  which  renders  it  exceedingly  showy. 

From  the  reserve  groimd,  a  few  steps  will  lead  to  the  large  conservatory, 
which  is  more  appropriately  termed  the  Winter  Garden.  At  the  eastern 
end  of  this  conservatory,  and  in  a  corresponding  place  at  the  other  end, 
there  is  a  veiy  large  vase  placed  on  the  gravel,  no  doubt  for  containing 
plants  in  summer,  but  without  either  t>linth  or  pedestal.  Along  the  front 
of  the  conservatoiy,  at  the  edge  of  tlxe  terrace,  are  several  more  vases, 
of  a  handsomer  kind. 

This  large  conservatory  is  doubtless  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  the 
garden,  and  is,  perhaps,  of  its  kind,  the  best  in  Europe.  It  is  rather  more 
than  a  third  part  of  an  extensive  design,  which  is  intended  to  be  carried 
out  as  soon  as  the  means  of  doing  so  can  be  realized.  The  original 
intention  was,  we  believe,  to  connect  this  great  glass  house  with  the  out- 
side road,  by  a  long  glass  corridor,  so  that  visitors  during  winter  might 
step  from  their  carriages  into  the  building  at  once,  and  proceed,  between 
rows  of  plants,  to  the  main  portion  of  it,  without  having  to  walk  through 
the  open  garden.  This  part  of  the  plan  has,  however,  been  abandons. 
It  is  of  the  very  lightest  description— built  wholly  of  iron  and  glass. 
The  front  is  simply  adorned  with  a  kind  of  pilaster,  composed  of  ground 
glasH,  neatly  figured,  which  gives  a  little  relief,  without  obstnicting 
the  light.    And  the  central  nattish  dome  has  an  ornamented  kind  of 
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crown,  which  helps  to  break  the  outline.  Otherwise,  on  the  exterior, 
there  are  no  pillars — ^not  even  to  the  doors — and  nothing  but  the  rerj 
lightest  cornice,  and  no  decorations  of  any  kind  on  the  ridges  of  the 
roof.  The  roof  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  a  series  of  large  ridges, 
the  sides  of  these  being  of  an  inverted  sort  of  keel  shape,  and  a  trans- 
Terse  ridge  extending  along  the  principal  front  from  either  side  of 
the  projected  domical  portion.  There  are  smaller  lean-to  additions  at 
each  end,  but  these  are  only  temporaiy,  and  the  back  is  finished  with  an 
upright  &ce  till  the  building  can  be  ^aiged  to  its  proper  width.  At 
present,  the  extreme  length  is  176  ft.,  and  the  width  at  tne  widest  part 
100  ft.  Ultimately  the  greatest  length  will  be  375  ft.,  and  the  utmost 
width  200  ft.  The  house  is  ventilated  at  the  top  by  small  sliding  lights, 
worked  by  little  winches  attached  to  the  pillars.  These  pillars  them- 
selves are  so  exoeedii^ly  slender  as  scarcely  to  be  noticed  when  the 
house  is  well  stocked  with  plants.  It  is  fairly  open  to  debate  whether, 
in  the  effort  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  lightness,  too  much 
character  has  not  been  sacrificed ;  and  whether,  in  such  a  large  building, 
the  introduction  of  more  massive  exterior  pillars  or  pilasters,  a  bolder 
cornice,  some  broad  and  decided  frame-work   for  the  doorways,  and  a 


given.    We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  account  of  it. 

This  building  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Society *s  grounds.  Its 
constraction  is  simple  in  character,  and  without  architectural  pretence, 
the  principle  on  which  it  was  designed  being,  with  limited  funds,  to 
obtain  the  largest  possible  extent  of  garden  covered  and  enclosed  with 
glass,  and  temperately  warmed,  as  a  promenade  for  the  Fellows  of  the 
Society  and  their  friends,  in  winter  as  well  as  summer. 

Its  length,  as  already  stated,  is  176  ft.,  and  breadth  75  ft.,  exclusive 
of  a  centre  circular  projection,  where  the  internal  width  is  100  ft. 
The  upright  sides  are  14  ft.  high,  and  the  roof  at  the  centre  32  ft.  high. 

The  roof  is  supported  in  the  front  by  a  cast-iron  moulded  gutter,  and 
by  iron  columns  in  the  interior  of  the  building,  placed  at  12  ft.  distance 
frt>m  each  other,  in  bays  or  divisions  of  25  ft.  span.  These  columns 
afford  support  to  a  variety  of  climbing  plants. 

The  warming  is  effected  by  means  of  hot  water  circulating  in  cast- 
iron  pipes,  2500  ft.  in  length,  placed  in  brick  chambers  under  the 
surface  of  the  floor ;  and  bv  a  continuous  iron  tank  18  in.  wide  and 
6  in.  deep,  placed  in  a  brick  chamber  around  the  building,  having  a 
heating  suiface  equal  to  2000  ft.  of  4  in.  pipe.  The  top  of  the  tank 
has  openings,  with  circular  covers,  to  emit  vapour  when  roquired.  The 
heated  air  escapes  by  perforated  castings  level  with  the  floor.  Air 
ducts  communicate  with  the  chambers  containing  the  pipes  and  tank, 
bringing  air  to  be  heated  from  parts  of  the  house  most  remote  from 
the  heating  surface. 

Two  boilers  for  heating  the  water  are  placed  in  a  boiler-house  about 
30  ft.  to  the  north-west  of  the  building,  one  for  heating  the  water  in 
the  pipes,  the  other  that  in  the  tanks.  An  auxiliary  boiler  is  also 
provided,  for  giving  increased  temperature  to  the  water  circulating 
in  the  pipes,  when  required.  An  outer  chamber  of  brickwork  is  con- 
structea  around  the  furnace-room,  from  whence  also  heated  air  is 
transmitted  to  the  interior  of  the  house.    Additional  boiler  power  is 
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now  being  added,  to  compensate  for  the  extra  heat  required  for  the 
stove. 

Ventilation  is  nrovided  by  means  of  sashes  made  to  slide  on  the  roof, 
and  worked  simultaneously  oj  means  of  simple  machinery ;  and  at  the 
ends  of  the  house,  and  in  the  front  by  casements  hung  on  pivots.  The 
roof  water  is  conveyed  by  the  iron  columns  and  under-ground  pipes 
into  three  large  tanks.    The  total  cost  was  about  ^£7000. 

The  Architect  was  Mr.  Becimus  Burton,  and  the  Contractor  Mr. 
Richard  Turner,  of  Dublin. 

As  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  three  great  exhibitions  are 
held  here,  for  flowers  and  fruit,  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July. 
The  same  kind,  and  about  an  equal  quantity,  of  objects  are  brought  to 
each  of  these  gardens.  But  the  visitor  to  London,  who  happens  to  in- 
clude a  show  at  both  the  jntrdens  during  the  period  of  his  stay,  should 
by  all  means  go  to  both.  The  grounds  of  the  two  are  so  very  different 
that  it  is  quite  worth  while  to  see  the  effect  of  a  large  number  of  ele- 
gantly-dressed persons  promenading  in  them,  apart  from  the  interest 
of  the  exhibitions  themselves.  The  annual  subscription  to  the  Society 
for  membership  is  two  guineas,  and  the  entrance  fee  five  guineas. 

Chdtea  Botanic  Oaf^en, — Tne  primary  object  of  this  garden  was  to 
cultivate  all  the  medical  plants  which  were  known  in  tms  country,  so 
as  to  form  a  constant  source  of  reference  to  medical  students.  Anotner, 
but  more  secondary  purpose,  was  the  gathering  together  a  collection  of 
rare  exotic  plants  ;  and  many  of  the  most  ornamental  inhabitants  of  our 
gardens  were  first  distributed  from  this  establishment. 

It  is  decidedly  one  of  the  oldest  of  existing  gardens.  Some  of  the 
earliest  greenhouses  known  in  Britain  were  erected  and  heated  here.  The 
ancient  cedars  of  Lebanon,  supposed  to  be  the  first  known  in  this  country, 
are  said  to  have  been  planted  m  1683,  being  then  about  3  ft.  high  and  5 
years  old.  In  the  year  1720  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Bart.,  a  celebrated  phy- 
sician and  naturalist,  having  purchased  an  estate  at  Chelsea,  gave  the 
site  of  this  garden  to  the  Apothecaries  Company,  on  condition  of  their 
making  an  annual  present  of  plants  to  the  Royal  Society.  Philip  Miller, 
the  well-known  author  of  the  ^'  Gardeners'  Dictionary,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  writers  on  gardening  subjects,  was,  we  believe,  the  first  curator  of 
this  garden,  and  had  the  management  of  it  for  fifty  years,  having  re- 
signed in  1770,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

At  the  time  the  garden  was  formed  it  must  have  stood  entirely  in  the 
country,  and  had  every  chance  of  the  plants  in  it  maintaining  a  healthy 
state.  Now,  however,  it  is  completely  m  the  town,  and  but  for  its  being 
on  the  side  of  the  river,  and  lying  open  on  that  quarter,  it  would  be 
altogether  surrounded  with  common  streets  and  houses.  As  it  is,  the 
appearance  of  the  walks,  grass,  plants,  and  houses,  is  very  much  that 
of  most  London  gardens---dingy,  smoky,  and,  as  regards  the  plants,  im- 
poverished and  starved.  It  is,  however,  interesting  for  its  age,  for  the 
few  old  specimens  it  contains,  for  the  medical  plants,  and,  especially, 
because  the  houses  are  being  gradually  renovated,  and  collections  of 
ornamental  plants,  as  well  as  'those  which  are  usefril  in  medicine, 
formed  and  cultivated  on  the  best  principles,  under  the  curatorship  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  ^^  Qardeners'  Magazine  of 
Botany." 

This  ffarden  is  situated  by  the  side  of  the  Thames,  near  Chelsea 
Hospital  and  is  entered  by  a  gate  in  a  side  lane.    It  covers  only  a  small 
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area,  and  is  not  laid  out  for  much  ornamental  effect.  On  entering 
by  the  gate  we  have  mentioned,  the  principal  plant  houses  are  nearly 
straight  before  the  visitor,  being  only  a  trifling  distance  to  the  right. 
The  nerbaceous  garden  and  more  decorated  part  lies  to  the  left,  and  the 
medical  department,  with  the  lecture  room  and  offices  at  the  back  of  it, 
are  on  the  extreme  right.  The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  is  an  ancient 
cork  tree,  which  is  a  good  deal  enfeebled  by  the  bad  atmosphere,  but  is 
large  and  tolerably  sound.  This  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  spe- 
cimens introduced  into  Britain.  In  the  middle  of  the  garden  is  a  nne 
marble  statue  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  by  Rysbach,  with  all  the  smoothness 
taken  from  its  surface  by  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  thus  made  to 
resemble  stone.  It  is  an  example  of  what  may  be  expected  from  marble 
when  a  great  many  years  exposed  in  our  climate. 

Between  the  statue  and  the  river,  on  either  side  of  a  walk  which  leads 
to  the  margin  of  the  water,  are  two  venerable  cedars  They  are  not 
remarkably  large  nor  particularly  handsome,  some  of  the  branches 
having  been  shattered  by  a  storm  in  1809.  The  circumference  of  the 
trunk  of  one  of  them  is  15  ft.,  and  that  of  the  other  12  ft.  Their 
conspicuously  flat  heads  give  them,  however,  a  most  striking  character ; 
and  standing  so  near  the  river,  in  a  low  district,  they  are  seen  for  some 
distance,  and  always  tell  powerfuUy  on  the  landscape.  Every  passenger 
by  the  steam-boats  must  nave  noticed  and  admired  them. 

Temple  Gardens,  Loruhn, — Those  who  have  only  seen  these  gardens  at 
a  dull  season  of  the  year  will  at  once  assume  that,  except  for  their  his- 
torical associations,  and  as  presenting  a  rather  dusky  green  plot  of  open 
ground  in  the  desert  of  London  houses  and  streets^  we  can  have  nothmg 
worth  communicating  with  respect  to  them ; — nothmg,  at  least,  that  would 
render  a  visit  remunerative,  buch,  however,  is  not  the  case.  We  have 
ourselves  been  both  astonished  and  delighted  by  an  inspection  of  them 
in  the  later  autumn  months ;  and  from  the  information  of  two  of  our 
kind  friends,  as  well  as  from  our  own  cursory  glance  at  them,  we  now 
furnish  a  brief  account  of  what  is  here  to  be  seen. 

These  gardens  are  divided  into  two  parts,  one  belonging  to  the  Inner 
Temple  and  the  other  to  the  Middle  Temple.  The  former  of  these  is  a 
considerable  area,  of  about  three  acres.  Except  a  slight  extension  to  the 
west,  along  the  water  side,  it  is  of  a  nearly  square  figure.  A  border  for 
flowers  extends  round  three  of  its  sides,  that  towards  the  river  being  kept 
open.  The  rest  is  neatly-mown  grass,  with  broad  gravel  walks  in  good 
condition,  the  one  bv  the  side  of  the  river  being  largest,  and  affording  a 
good  river  view  at  high  water.  A  few  small  trees  are  scattered  about, 
three  elms  on  the  grass  appearing  to  be  very  healthy  and  thriving. 
There  is  an  ancient  sycamore  on  the  lawn,  now  unfortunately  dead, 
which  once  stood  close  by  the  side  of  the  river,  that  here  formed  a  bay. 
The  trunk  and  branches  of  this  tree  are  now  veiy  judiciously  being 
covered  with  ivy,  and  with  the  aid  of  props  will  hist  a  long  time. 
Nothing  could  l>6  plainer  than  the  whole  of  this  garden,  which  wants  a 
few  masses  of  shrubs  and  some  good  fountains.  In  the  borders,  however, 
many  old  summer  flowers,  such  as  sweet-williams,  wallflowers,  irises,  mi- 
gnonette ^which  is  a  first-rate  town  plant),  and  other  well-known  but  fre- 
ouentlj  discarded  herbaceous  plants,  with  numerous  crocuses  and  snow- 
drops m  spring,  are  successfully  cultivated  by  Mr.  Brome,  the  gardener. 
But  the  cnief  feature  of  the  garden  is  the  chrysanthemums,  which  under 
his  management  here  attain  a  surprising  degree  of  perfection. 
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Of  much  more  contracted  dimensions,  the  garden  of  the  Middle  Temple 
is  arranged  with  superior  taste,  haying  more  trees  and  shrubs,  ana  a 
number  of  beds  happily  placed  about  tne  lawn,  so  as  in  some  measxire 
to  disguise  its  shape  and  limits.  Here,  too,  besides  the  flowers  before 
mentioned,  and  stocks,  and  annuals,  chrysanthemums  are  the  leading 
element. 

Nearly  adjoining  this  is  a  smaller  plot,  half  enshrouded  with  trees,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  one  of  the  few  fountains  of  which  London  can 
boast.  Although  of  the  plainest  description,  with  a  simple  half-inch  jet, 
which  throws  the  water  10  ft.  in  height,  it  is  difficult  to  convey  an  ade- 
quate notion  of  the  cheering  effect  which  its  sound,  and  sparkle,  and  cool- 
ness, communicate  to  the  passers-by  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis  on  a 
hot  and  dusty  summer^s  day.  Were  the  jet  of  a  different  character,  and 
made  to  scatter  the  water  more,  the  pleasure  it  occasions  would  be  still 
increased.  When  looking  at  it,  even  as  it  is,  however,  one  cannot  help 
regretting  that  such  objects  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  a  town  of 
such  magnitude  and  with  such  resources. 

At  the  back  of  the  Temple  Church,  in  a  small  piece  of  ground  fronting 
the  maBter*8  house,  is  a  remarkable  Jargonelle  pear-tree,  fully  35  ft.  higl^ 
well  branched,  and  with  a  proportionately  stout  trunk.  In  this  dingy 
comer,  where  everything  is  darJcened  with  soot,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  such 
a  vigorous  specimen,  and  to  learn  that  it  last  year  bore  nearly  a  bushel  of 
tolerably  gcKxl  pears. 

HamjOon  Court, — The  great  merit  of  this  very  striking  place  is  that  it 
has  a  character  of  its  ovm^  and  that  this  character  is  alike  adapted  to  the 
situation  and  country  in  which  it  happens  to  be  placed,  and  to  the  palace 
of  which  it  is  the  accompaniment,  rerhaps  there  is  not  another  garden 
round  London  of  which  this  can  be  so  truly  said,  or  one  of  which  the 
visitor  will  carry  away  such  a  clear  and  lasting  impression.  And  though 
it  has  lately  been  the  fashion  to  decry  the  style  of  gardening  of  which 
Hampton  Court  presents  one  of  the  very  few  remaining  specimens,  we 
doubt  whether,  in  its  leading  features,  anything  more  suited  to  the  dig- 
nity of  sucii  a  palace,  or  more  in  harmony  with  the  flatness  and  tameness 
of  the  surrounding  countiy,  can  be  found.  In  this  praise,  however,  we 
do  not  include  what  is  called  "  the  wilderness."  which  is  only  a  subordi- 
nate and  inferior  part  of  the  whole,  and  whicn  might  be  removed  with- 
out any  loss,  beyond  the  shadiness  of  walks  which  it  affords. 

It  is  most  unfortunate,  as  far  as  the  effect  of  the  j;arden  is  concerned, 
that  the  public  are  only  admitted  through  the  wilderness.  If  access 
could  be  obtained  by  what  are  termed  the  *'  flower-pot  gates,*'  the  noble 
terrace  walk,  which  passes  the  east  front  of  the  palace,  and  which  is 

grobably  one  of  the  finest  in  England,  would  then  be  entered  at  once, 
tarting  from  these  gates,  after  just  glancing  at  the  beauty  of  the  flower 
baskets  and  groups  of  fruit  by  which  their  piers  are  surmounted,  let  the 
visitor  imagine  the  wall  on  the  right  to  be  architecturally  treated,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  palace,  and  carried  through  in  the  same  style  to 
the  margin  of  the  river,  the  walk  being  terminated  by  appropriate  iron 
gates  and  piers,  or  by  a  handsome  small  temple  or  summer  house,  and  a 
more  majestic  picture  can  hardly  be  conceived.  Passing  along  this  walk 
towards  the  palace,  the  wall  on  the  right  will  be  seen  to  be  covered  with 
a  variety  of  climbers,  and,  just  by  the  side  of  the  Tennis  Court,  which  is 
the  first  jpart  of  the  building  that  is  reached,  there  is  a  very  fine  speci- 
men of  Uatalpa  syringcrfoUa. 
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When  the  centre  of  the  palace  is  gained,  the  outline  of  the  garden  and 
the  avenues  in  the  park  wul  then  be  distinctly  perceived.  The  principal 
piart  of  the  garden  is  comprised  within  a  semicircular  figure,  from  the 
■ides  of  which,  running  north  and  south,  a  broad  and  lengthened  oblong 
strip  is  extended.  Besides  the  principal  walk  along  the  palace  front, 
there  are  three  leading  walks  radiating  from  the  entrance  to  that  front, 
flanked  with  lines  of  yew  trees,  and  prolonged  to  the  very  entrance  margin 
of  the  park  by  avenues  of  lofty  limes.  At  the  end  of  one  of  these  ave- 
nues, the  tower  of  Kingston  Church  gives  an  excellent  finish  to  the  vista. 
But  this  happy  circumstance  reminds  one  too  strongly  of  the  defective- 
ness of  the  terminations  of  the  other  avenues,  which  would  acquire  much 
greater  dignity  by  having  a  tower,  pillar,  or  some  object  of  the  kind  to 
stop  them.  A  very  artistic  group  of  trees,  carried  up  to  a  point  by  a 
large  Lombardy  poplar,  would  even  be  a  sufficient  finish  to  the  central 
avenue. 

About  the  middle  of  the  central  walk  in  the  garden,  is  a  large  archi- 
tectural basin  of  water,  with  a  fountain,  and  a  number  of  remarkably 
fine  gold  fishes.  From  the  boundary  of  the  garden,  alon^  the  middle  of 
the  central  park  avenue  (which,  it  should  l^  observed,  is  much  broader 
than  the  side  ones),  is  a  piece  of  water  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
lengrth,  and  with  straight  sides,  which  is  quite  in  humony  with  the  rest 
of  the  place ;  and  a  narrower  canal,  with  a  walk  by  its  side,  behind  a 
noble  grove  of  lime  trees,  is  continued  from  this,  near  the  margin  of  the 
garden,  throughout  its  entire  length.  It  is  filled  with  aquatic  plants  and 
fishes ;  but,  from  the  proximity  of  the  lime  trees,  is  seldom  perfectly  clean. 
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At  the  south-west  comer  of  the  garden,  fronting  the  orangery,  is  a 
large  lean-to  house  containing  the  famous  vine.  The  inside  dLnensions 
of  this  house  are  ahout  72  ft.  m  length,  and  30  ft.  in  hreadth.  The  Tine 
is  planted  inside  the  house,  and  the  whole  of  the  floor  is  paved  with  flag- 
stones. The  roof  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  hranches,  which  are  not 
trained  in  any  particular  method.  One  of  the  branches  is  described  as 
110  ft.  long.  The  tree  bears  a  prettv  equal  annual  crop,  neither  the 
bunches  nor  berries  being  large,  but  the  latter  generally  ripening  and 
colouring  well  without  any  fire  heat.  About  1200  pounds  was  stated 
to  us  as  the  average  yearly  produce  of  the  vine ;  and  the  grapes  are  sent 
to  supply  her  Majesty's  table.  In  the  autumn  of  1850,  when  we  last  saw 
it,  the  crop  was  healthy,  and  quite  free  from  mildew.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  roots  of  this  vine  have  found  their  wa^  into  an  old  sewer 
near  the  house,  and  that  this  helps  it  to  retain  its  vigour.  The  tree  is 
believed  to  have  been  planted  in  1766,  by  Lancelot  Brown,  who  was 
once  gardener  at  Hampton  Court,  and  who  afterwards  became  so  much 
noted  as  one  of  the  first  practitioners  of  the  English  style  of  landscape 
gardening. 

Near  the  labyrinth  is  an  entrance  known  as  the  "  Lion  gates,"  which 
are  particularly  handsome ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is  Bushy 
Park,  with  its  magnificent  avenue  of  horse  chestnuts.  These  splendid 
trees  are  remarkable  both  for  their  size  and  for  the  great  variety  m  their 
character,  as  regards  the  period  of  their  coming  into  foliage  and  shedding 
their  leaves,  the  shape  and  surface  of  the  fruit-shell,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  leaves.  From  the  time  when  they  first  begin  to  unfold  their  leaf- 
buds  till  the  autimin  has  quite  stripped  them,  they  are  always  interest- 
ing, but  particularly  so  in  June,  while  they  are  in  full  flower,  and  towards 
the  end  of  September,  wHen  the  leaves  are  changing  their  tints.  The 
avenue  is  broken  not  far  from  the  Hampton  Court  entrance,  by  a  large 
circular  basin,  with  a  figure  on  a  pedestal  in  the  centre.  The  trees  are 
made  to  follow  the  outline  of  this  basin,  and  although  an  interruption 
to  the  line  is  thus  occasioned,  they  acquire  more  variety  of  character  at 
this  point.  The  avenue  is  backed  up  on  each  side  by  several  rows  of 
lime  trees,  and  there  are  many  picturesque  thorns  scattered  about  the 
park  on  the  east  side. 

Hampton  Co\irt  Qardens  were  originally  commenced  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  who  formed  the  wilderness  and  the  labyrinth.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  the  large  semicircle  on  the  east  side  of  the  palace  was  planted. 
But  it  was  reserved  for  William  III.,  who  resided  a  ^ood  deal  at  the 
palace,  to  bring  the  garden  to  its  highest  state.  At  this  period,  the  art 
of  clipping  yew  and  other  trees  into  re^lar  figures  reached  its  highest 
point,  being  greatly  favoured  by  the  King.  Four  urns,  said  to  be  the. 
first  that  were  used  in  gardens,  were  also  planted  by  William  III.  in 
front  of  the  palace.  Walpole  says  that  the  walls  were  once  covered 
with  rosemary,  and  that  the  trees  were  remarkable  specimens  of  the 
topiary  art.    (See  also  pp.  883  and  884.) 

Beviah  Spa, — Situatea  at  the  southern  end  of  the  range  of  low  hills 
on  which  Norwood  stands,  and  beinff  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  miles 
from  London,  this  place  was  formed  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  since,  and 
became  one  of  very  fashionable  resort.  It  is  made,  for  the  most  piurt, 
out  of  a  yoxmg  oak  plantation  or  coppice,  on  the  south  slope  of  the  nill, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  open  lawn  about  the  centre,  and  a  di- 
minutive piece  of  water  near  one  side,  consists  of  an  almost  infinite  series 
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of  walks  cut  througli  the  wood,  these  walks  being  hidden  from  each  other 
by  low  bushes,  brambles,  and  wild  brushwood,  the  whole  forming  a  very 
agreeable  summer  retreat,  on  account  of  its  wildness,  and  rusticity,  and 
indefiniteness,  and  shade.  On  the  upper  side,  howcTcr,  there  is  a  more 
open  terrace  walk,  from  which,  as  well  as  from  a  point  where  a  camera 
oDscura  once  stooid,  extensiye  yiews  are  obtained.  Around  the  lawn  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  in  other  parts,  some  good  rustic  buildings,  some  of 
which  have  possessed  considerable  merit,  exist ;  but  these  and  tne  entire 
place  are  all  now  more  or  less  decayed  and  neglected ;  and  the  remains  of 
I^erffe  Wood,  which  lie  between  it  and  the  Annerly  Station  of  the  Croydon 
Railway,  and  which  formerly  had  a  fine  forest-like  character,  will  afford 
more  pleasing  wood  walks,  while  better  yiews  of  the  country,  on  all  sides, 
may  be  had  from  yarious  other  points  in  this  most  agreeable  and  pic- 
turesque neighbourhood. 

In  dismissing  the  jyMic  ffardens  of  the  metropolis,  on  which  we  haye 
dwelt  longer,  because  they  are  more  decidedly  national,  and  because, 
also,  we  can  point  to  them  with  a  good  deal  of  general  satis&ction,  we 
must  remark,  b^  way  of  excuse  for  haying  offerea  what  may  seem  to  be 
so  many  objections  and  hints  for  improyement,  that  we  haye  considered 
these  gardens^  from  being  the  property  of  the  nation,  or  fr^m  belonging 
to  public  bodies,  as  legitimately  open  to  criticism.  In  these  cases,  there- 
fore, we  haye  departed  a  little  from  the  plan  laid  down,  partly  because 
a  free  discussion  of  such  matters,  when  it  does  not  trespass  on  priyate 
feelings  and  rights,  is  always  beneficial,  but  chiefly  to  carry  the  yisitor 
away  from  the  contemplation  of  the  defects  by  showing  him  how,  with  a 
few  trifling  alterations,  particular  points  may  be  restored  to  their  proper 
influence.  In  accomplishing  the  remainder  of  our  task  our  hope  is  to  be 
able  to  adhere  to  our  first  rule. 

PRiyATB  Gabdbnb. — The  enyirons  of  London  are,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, rich  in  almost  eyery  yariety  of  these ;  though  they  are  more 
generally  such  as  belong  to  the  yUla  class  than  those  which  are  proper 
to  the  country  mansion.  Among  them,  howeyer,  will  occur  some  fine 
examples  of  different  kinds  of  gardening.  But  as  these  gardens  are  not 
so  readily  accessible,  and  do  not  comprise  such  a  yariety  of  objects,  as 
the  public  ones  before  described,  we  shall  sketch  their  principal  features 
more  lightly,  endeayouring  merely  to  show  the  more  distinctiye  charac- 
teristics of  each. 

Bnckingkam  Palace  Gardens  are  attached  to  the  London  residence  of 
her  Majesty  the  Queen  ;  and  those  who  haye  not  actually  been  through 
them  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  they  comprise  about  40  acres,  of 
which  nearly  5  acres  are  deyoted  to  a  lake.  Considering  how  thoroughly 
they  are  imbedded,  as  it  were,  in  the  town,  this  is  an  area,  for  exclu- 
siyely  priyate  use,  quite  worthy  of  eyen  a  Royal  Palace  ;  especially  as  it 
is  bordered  on  the  north  side  by  the  open  space  of  the  Green  Park, 
while  the  east  front  of  the  palace  oyerlooks  the  whole  of  St.  Jameses 
Park,  with  its  large  sheet  of  water. 

On  the  south  and  west  sides,  these  gardens  are  inclosed  by  streets 
and  their  accompanying  houses.  The  buildings  on  the  southern  side 
beinff  most  inconyeniently  near  the  palace  and  gardens,  and  being 
mosUy  of  an  inferior  character,  haye  been  happily  shut  out  by  a  large 
bank  of  earth,  raised  in  George  lY.^s  reign,  and  planted  both  with 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  existence  of  a  number  of  fine  old  elms,  too,  in 
the  western  part  of  the  gardens,  includes  all  but  here  and  there  a 
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portion  of  the  lofty  houses  in 
UrosTenor  Place,  so  that  in  faot 
the  gardens  are  rendered  almost 
entirely  private  during  summer ; 
while,  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  planting  in  many  parts,  the 
most  perfectly  secluaed  spots 
are  secured,  where  no  effort  is 
required  to  imagine  oneself  in 
the  midst  of  a  purely  country 
district. 

Windsor  Cattle  Gardens,  — 
With  the  exception  of  the  flower- 
garden  on  the  eastern  terrace 
of  the  Castle,  these  gardens  are 
more  commonly  known  as  '^  the 
Slopes."  They  extend  from  the 
town  of  Winasor,  at  the  north- 
western comer  of  the  Castle  HiU, 
to  the  public  walk  which  crosses 
the  Home  Park  from  Batchet  to 
Frogmore.  Occupying,  as  their 
name  implies,  the  face  of  a  long 
hiU  which  is  picturesquely  va- 
ried in  parts,  and  commanding 
the  most  splendid  occasioniu 
prospects  into  an  extensive  coun- 
try, and  always  having  the  mag- 
nificent accompaniment  of  the 
Castle,  of  which  the  most  de- 
lightful peeps  or  open  views  are 
sometimes  obtained,  a  walk 
through  these  gardens  will  do 
little  more  than  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  the  visitor.  In  all 
matters  of  taste,  they  certainly 
cannot  be  taken  as  models.  And 
it  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that 
so  glorious  a  palace,  on  a  site 
so  peculiarly  favourable  for  pic- 
turesque treatment,  and  over- 
looking such  a  number  of  inte- 
restingand  classic  scenes,  should 
have  no  around  attached  to  it 
which  really  deserves  the  name 
of  a  pleasure  garden. 

Before  entering  upon  the 
Slopes,  however,  we  shall  carry 
the  visitor  to  the  Castle  terraces. 
That  on  the  northern  side  is 
always  accessible  to  the  public, 
and,  in  walking  along  it,  just  within  the  wall,  some  highly  beautiful 
scenes  will  be  unfolded,  to  which  the  trees  on  the  slope  of  the  hill 
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often  fonn  aiypropriate  foregToimdi.  To  the  west,  espeeiallj  of  an 
eyening,  the  windingB  of  the  riyer  Thames,  somewhat  disngnred  of  late 
by  the  long  wooden  bridge  and  yiaduct  of  the  branch  from  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  stretch  away  in  ^reat  beauty  and  yariety  into  the  dis- 
tance, and  are  often  exquisitely  illuminated.  On  the  north,  a  little 
below  the  terrace,  Eton  CoUege.  of  which  there  is  an  excellent  yiew, 
frequently  becomes  yisible  through  the  trees.  In  the  north-east,  Har- 
row-on-the-Hill,  with  its  eleaming  church  spire,  is  a  yery  conspicuous 
object.  And  the  bank  itself,  beneath  the  Castle,  has,  in  parts,  a  beau- 
tinil  clothing  of  shrubs  and  trees,  as  yiewed  from  the  terrace,  particu- 
larly towards  the  western  end. 

GAio  eastern  terrace  is  oidy  open  to  the  public  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays,  after  two  o'clock.  This  terrace,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
northern  one,  and  on  the  same  leyel,  surrounds  a  sunken  area  of  between 
three  and  four  acres,  which,  being  on  that  side  of  the  Castle  where  the 
priyate  apartments  are  situated,  is  formed  into  a  geometrical  flower- 
garden.  Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the  yiews  from  this  terrace  into 
the  open  countiy,  across  the  Little  Park.  A  few  old  elm  trees  in  the 
Little  Park  serye  to  break  up  the  scene  into  seyeral  portions,  the  out- 
lines and  character  of  which  change  as  the  yisitor  shifts  his  position  ; 
and  after  the  eye  has  ranged  oyer  an  immense  tract  of  country,  richly 
clothed  with  trees,  and  diyersified  with  smaller  swells  and  undulations, 
the  yiew  is  terminated  by  some  of  the  Surrey  hills  that  lie  nearest  to 
London,  and  by  here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  one  or  two  of  the  Kentish 
eminences.  To  the  south-west  and  south,  the  nearer  high  ground  of 
the  Oreat  Park,  with  its  noble  woods,  forms  the  line  of  the  horizon  ; 
and  much  of  the  countiy  seen  from  the  north  terrace  is  obseryable  also, 
in  a  different  aspect,  from  the  eastern  one.  Bastions  are  thrown  out  at 
the  angles  of  tne  terrace^  which  contribute  to  heighten  its  effect :  and 
the  yisitor  can  pass  from  it  along  the  south  front  of  the  Castle,  from 
which  the  best  idea  of  the  long  walk  and  the  statue  which  terminates  it 
wiU  be  obtained. 

Steps  frt>m  the  raised  terrace  conduct,  at  seyeral  points,  down  into  the 
flower^l^arden,  which  is  further  connected  with  the  terrace  all  round  by 
a  sloping  bank  of  jprass.  The  general  shape  of  this  flower-garden  is 
oblong,  with  a  semicircular  end.  But  it  is  not  entirely  regular,  the 
northern  side  being  the  widest,  and  haying  some  extra  flower-beds  in 
front  of  the  orangery.    The  terrace  itself  forms  an  irregular jpentagon. 

A  broad  walk  leads  from  some  steps  in  the  centre  of  the  QtatXe  down 
the  middle  of  the  flower-garden  to  another  flight  of  steps  which  carries 
it  on  to  the  terrace.  In  the  centre  of  the  garden  there  is  a  circular 
basin,  containing  a  fountain  composed  of  numerous  small  lets ;  and 
rouna  this  basin  the  middle  walk  passes,  diyerging  right  and  left  into 
other  walks,  at  right  angles  from  it.  These  side  walks  join  another 
walk  that  passes  entirely  round  the  garden.  Between  the  cross  walk 
and  the  Castle  are  two  oblong  areas,  around  the  edffes  of  which  flower- 
beds are  ranged,  on  the  grass,  the  centre  being  kept  as  open  lawn. 
These  beds  are  slightly  raised,  with  sloping  grass  edges,  and  are  filled 
with  roses,  and  a  yariety  of  the  usual  summer  flowers.  In  the  space 
between  the  cross  walk  and  the  terrace  other  beds  occur,  and  are  fur- 
nished chiefly  with  shrubs.  There  are  also  a  few  beds  between  the 
surrounding  garden  walk  and  the  terrace  banks,  and  these,  too,  are 
supplied  with  shrubs.      In  both  these  latter  cases,   the  slurubs   are 
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commonly  arranged  in  masses  of  one  sort,  occupying  either  the  whole  or 
a  portion  of  a  bed.  We  observed  groups  of  PKul^rea,  Arbutus,  Lauraa- 
tinuSy  and  many  others  ;  but  nothing  either  yery  rare  or  very  effectiye, 
and  nothing  at  all,  in  the  way  of  shrubs,  haying  any  reference  to  the 
style  of  the  garden  or  the  character  of  the  Castle. 

Beneath  the  terrace  on  the  northern  side  of  the  flower-garden  is  a 
conservatory  or  orangery,  furnished  with  the  hardier  sorts  of  old  green- 
house plants,  and  having  a  grass  slope  from  it  up  to  the  level  of  the 
flower-garden,  with  a  number  of  flower-beds  on  this  slope.  This  orangery 
appears  most  unhappily  placed,  beine  so  much  below  the  level  of  the 
flower-garden,  and  having  the  ground  sloping  directly  down  to  its  front. 

Scattered  throughout  the  flower-garden,  but  arranged  symmetrically, 
are  some  exceedingly  handsome  urns,  of  considerable  size,  and  the  high- 
est character  and  keeping.  But,  placed  among  these,  there  are  likewise 
many  bronze  and  other  figures,  brought  from  other  Royal  gardens,  and 
only  fit  to  be  the  accompaniments  of  an  Italian  palace.  A  noble  bronze 
cast  of  the  celebrated  Warwick  vase  is  placed  near  the  Castle,  opposite 
the  centre.  The  wall  of  the  terrace  immediately  beneath  this  east  front 
of  the  Castle  is  covered  with  eood  climbinj^  plants  of  various  kinds. 

In  the  choice  of  flowers  to  fill  the  beds  m  the  flower-garden,  and  the 
levels  of  the  verges  to  the  walks,  and  the  line  of  edgings  to  the  walks, 
and  the  general  keeping  of  the  garden,  nothing  like  a  high  tone  of 
gardening,  or  first-rate  order,  was  at  all  observable  when  we  saw  the 
garden  last  autumn.  Everything  seemed  to  be  arranged  and  kept  in  a 
decidedly  inferior  manner. 

A  door  through  the  back  wall  of  the  orangery  leads  us  at  once  to  the 
Slopes ;  and  here  we  immediately  begin  to  see  the  country  on  this  side 
in  fresh  aspects.  The  trees,  through  the  openings  among  which  we  look, 
acquire  additional  height  and  importance  now  that  we  are  on  a  lower 
level,  and  it  is  more  easy,  by  choosing  a  position,  to  use  them  as  chang- 
ing frameworks  to  the  various  pictures,  or  for  excluding  things  that  are 
not  wished  to  be  seen. 

Taking  the  walk  towards  the  west,  in  order  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Slopes,  we  see,  in  descending,  more  of  the  boldness  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  Castle  stands,  and  learn  how  beautiful  this  bank  might  easily 
be  made  by  the  free  introduction  of  an  appropriate  undergrowth  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  bushes,  grouped  a  good  deal  into  irregular  masses,  thrown 
carelessly  about  as  if  they  have  been  dropped  there  by  nature,  and 
tanjgled  over  occasionally  with  the  wild  honeysuckle,  briar  rose,  clematis, 
and  ivy.  No  place  could  be  better  adapted  than  this  bank  for  such 
semi-natural  treatment. 

The  garden  around  what  is  known  as  Adelaide  Lodge,  a  small 
summer  cottage,  is  prettily  situated,  and  was  completed  under  the 
superintendence  of  tne  late  Queen  Dowager.  The  ground  about  this 
loage  has  some  very  pleasing  undulations,  and  falls  away  very  grace* 
fully,  many  firs  and  other  large  evergreens,  with  mixed  masses  of 
seveial  kinds  of  shrubs,  being  judiciously  placed  on  the  lawn  and 
round  the  margins  of  the  garden,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  an  agreeable 
and  picturesque  air.  Numerous  flower-beds,  used  for  verbenas,  pelar- 
goniums, and  similar  summer  ornaments,  are  placed  on  the  lawn  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lodge ;  and  not  many  yards  from  it  a  gate  will 
admit  us  into  the  path  across  the  Home  Park,  proceeding  by  which, 
to  the  right,  we  may  visit  her  Miy'esty's  kitchen  gardens. 
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The  Toy<d  kitchen  ffardena  at  Froffmore  exhibit  as  fine  a  specimen  of 
kitchen  and  fruit  gardening,  in  all  the  departments  of  the  latter,  as  is  to 
be  found  in  Europe.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  there  is  any  other  garden 
of  the  kind  which  will,  in  its  princi{>al  features,  bear  the  least  comparison 
with  it.  And  this  is  precisely  as  it  should  be ;  for,  in  a  country  where 
gardexiing  is  carried  to  so  high  a  point,  we  naturally  expect  to  see  some 
of  the  most  perfect  examples  in  the  royal  gardens. 

These  kitchen  gardens  are  of  comparatiyely  recent  formation,  having 
been  begun  at  the  end  of  1841.  They  are  the  result  of  the  abandonment 
of  the  Old  royal  kitchen  gardens  at  Kensington,  Hampton  Court,  Cumber- 
land Lodge,  Maestricht,  and  Eew,  and  the  determination  to  concentrate 
the  whole  into  one  first-rate  establishment.  It  having  been  found  so  very 
unsatisfactory  to  have  the  royal  gardens  scattered  about  as  they  were  be- 
fore, this  method  of  combining  them,  and  thus  increasing  their  efficiency, 
was  adopted  at  the  recommendation  of  a  commission  of  inquiry,  of  which 
Dr.  Linoley  was  the  head. 

In  order  to  enable  the  reader  better  to  understand  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  these  ^rdens,  we  present  a  ground  plan  of  them,  on  a  small  scale, 
as  they  existed  in  1849,  which  we  are  obligingly  permitted  to  use  from 
cuts  which  have  appeared  in  the  Gardener'a  CKronide,  A  slip  of  8  acres 
has  been  added  to  the  lower  part  of  them,  making  the  entire  area  of 
the  g^ardens  about  32  acres. 

Being  only  about  a  mile  from  Windsor  Castle,  the  pleasure  grounds 
at  which  are  destitute  of  any  kind  of  plajit  structure  except  the 
orangery,  one  of  the  aims  in  forming  these  gardens  has  been  to  combine 
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ornament  with  use,  and  render  them  sufficiently  neat  and  attractiye  to 
be  worth  yisiting  by  her  Majesty  and  the  guests  at  the  Oastle.  Hence, 
in  the  great  ran^e  of  houses,  a  compartment  at  each  end  has  been  re- 
served for  greemiouse  and  stove  plants;  a  broad  terrace  walk,  with 
flower-beds  and  borders,  and  vases  on  a  low  terrace  wall,  extends  along 
the  front  of  the  range ;  a  handsome  fountain,  with  a  larffe  basin  com- 
posed of  Aberdeen  granite,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  garden ;  the  walls 
are  adorned  with  sculptured  ornaments  at  the  end  of  the  terrace ;  and 
rooms  are  fitted  up,  in  the  front  part  of  the  gardener^s  residence,  for  the 
use  of  her  Majesty. 

An  air  of  extraordinary  cleanliness  and  order  pervades  evei^  part  of 
these  gardens.  The  walks  are  all  gravelled,  with  neat  box-edgings,  and 
kept  scrupulously  free  from  weeds  or  soil ;  the  sides  of  the  waUcs  are 
furnished  with  well-trained  and  regularly-trimmed  fruit  trees ;  the  crops 
are  all  even,  and  free  from  weeds,  and  arranged  with  great  regularity ; 
the  ranffe  of  houses  is,  both  in  its  structure  and  keeping,  a  perfect 
model  of  neatness  and  elegance ;  and  even  the  back  sheds,  and  the  de- 
partment filled  with  pits  and  the  smaller  forcing  houses,  are  equally 
tidy,  and  seem  to  invite  inspection.  The  walls  of  the  back  sheds  are, 
indeed,  covered  with  pretty  climbing  plants  in  summer,  and  look  more 
like  a  row  of  beautiml  little  cottages  than  the  places  in  which  the 
materials  of  a  kitchen  and  forcing  garden  are  stored,  and  its  processes 
carried  on. 

We  proceed,  however,  to  describe  the  gardens,  with  reference  to  the  plan, 
p.  503.    Entering  by  a  bold  gateway,  adapted  for  carriages,  at  25,  the 
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porter's  lodge  (24)  is  on  the  ngtdy  &Q<1  the  broad  terrace  walk  immedi- 
ately opposite  the  entrance.  The  range  of  glass,  extending  to  the  length 
of  nearly  1000  ft.,  inclusive  of  the  gardener's  house,  stretches  to  the 
right  of  this  terrace  widk,  and  has  an  aspect  a  little  east  of  south.  On 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  terrace  walk  is  a  broad  grass  verge,  with  a  few 
semicircular  flower-beds  and  an  herbaceous  border  (39),  backed  by  the 
terrace  wall,  which  has  yases  on  it  in  the  centre  and  at  either  end,  and 
40  is  a  series  of  oblong  flower-beds.  The  vine  border  (41)  is  also  kept 
filled  with  flowers,  and,  when  we  saw  it  last  autumn,  looked  very  gay 
with  alternate  rows  of  the  Tom  Thumb  and  a  pale  pink  Pelargonium, 
which  were  particularly  luxuriant.  (Jates  and  piers  finish  the  terrace 
walk  at  26,  which  number  indicates  a  gate  or  door  whereyer  it  occurs. 

Just  within  the  entrance  gates,  between  the  lodge  and  the  range  of 
class,  there  is  a  yery  handsome  plant  of  Clematis  morUana  on  the  wall. 
It  is  treated  somewhat  like  a  yine,  being  trained  to  several  upright  stems, 
and  spurred  back  every  year.  The  result  is  that  it  throws  out  great 
tufts  of  its  charming  white  flowers  from  each  of  the  joints,  and  has  a 
curious  as  well  as  beautiful  appearance. 

In  examininj^  the  range  of  glass  houses,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tame- 
ness  of  their  m)nt  line  is  broken  by  the  additional  projection  of  the 
stove  and  greenhouse  at  the  ends  (No.  1),  and  also  by  the  greater  width 
of  the  large  vineries  (5).  The  houses  on  either  side  of  the  great  vineries 
are  likewise  broader  than  the  two  smaller  vineries  which  adjoin  the  gar- 
dener's house,  and  the  pine  stoves  (2).    And  the  heights  of  all  the^e 
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oorrespond  to  their  width.  The  end  plalit  houses  are  highest  and 
broadest,  and  the  pine  stoyes  next  them  are  lowest  and  narrowest.  Be- 
tween every  two  of  the  houses  there  is  likewise  a  small  glazed  porch,  7  ft. 
square,  which  makes  a  further  break  both  in  the  front  Ime  and  the  eleva- 
tion. And  the  handsome  gardener's  house  (13)  in  the  old  English  style, 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  range,  contributes  yet  more  to  vary  and 
enliven  it*. 

Theie  is  much  in  the  construction  of  these  fruit  houses  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  excite  our  admiration.  They  are  of  the  usual  lean-to  character, 
with  low  upright  sashes  in  front.  But  the  roof  is  entirely  of  iron,  ex- 
cept, that  the  rafters  are  capped  with  liffht  strips  of  wood,  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  too  hot,  and  the  sash  oars,  which  are  made  hollow  in 
order  to  allow  for  their  expansion  and  contraction,  are  of  copper.  The 
doorcL  too,  are  of  iron,  with  brass  hinges  to  avoid  rust.  The  houses  are 
ventilated  by  means  of  the  front  lights ;  the  whole  of  the  lights  in  each 
house  being  raised  simultaneously,  to  any  required  extent,  by  one  or 
more  turns  of  a  winch  placed  at  each  end,  ana  connected  with  a  hori- 
zontal bar  pissing  through  them.  Evei^y  alternate  upper  light  is  also 
made  to  sliae  down  with  uie  utmost  facility  on  pulleys,  oy  a  ^^quadrant 
wheel  jack,*'  which  acts  most  perfectly,  the  ropes  being  formed  of  patent 
copper  wire.  Other  ventilators,  for  winter  use,  are  placed  above  the 
houses,  in  the  wall,  where  a  grating  is  inserted,  and  communicate  with 
the  houses  through  openings  in  the  upper  part  of  the  back  walls ;  these 
being  furnished  with  flap  doors,  all  which  can  be  opened  or  shut  at  once 
by  simply  turning  a  winch  attached  to  the  proper  machinery.  The  most 
complete  ventilation  can  thus  be  secured  in  safety  at  all  seasons,  and 
with  the  smallest  possible  expenditure  of  labour.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment is  of  the  simplest  description,  and  appears  to  answer  well,  very 
rarely  getting  out  of  order.  The  only  improvements  that  have  been 
made  upon  it  are  in  some  smaller  new  houses  which  have  subsequently 
been  erected,  and  in  which  the  front  lights  are  made  to  open  outwards, 
turning  on  a  centre  pivot  and  not  upwards,  while  the  wincn  for  working 
the  apparatus  is  kept  witnin  the  house,  and  is  not  thus  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  weather,  and  can  be  more  convenientlv  worked. 

Claremont  is  the  well-known  seat  of  his  Majesty  tne  King  of  Bel|;ium, 
and  was  assigned  to  him  by  the  Crown  on  his  marriage  with  the  Pnnoess 
Charlotte,  it  has  been  occasionally  used  by  the  Queen  for  short  periods 
of  retirement  from  Court  life,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  &mily  of  the 
late  King  of  the  French.  It  was  here,  indeed,  that  the  exiled  Louis 
Philippe  found  a  home,  and  here  he  breathed  his  last  only  a  few  months 
since. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  our  Queen  should  choose  this  place  as  a  quiet 
retreat  from  the  forms  and  show  of  a  palace  residence,  as  it  is  eminently 
adapted  to  foster  the  idea  of  seclusion.  Standing  on  an  eminence  in  the 
midst  of  its  own  ample  woods,  the  prospects  from  the  house  and  grounds 

*  other  Numben  on  the  plan  indicate  the  following :— S.  Peach  houaei  \  4.  Aprfoot  aad  Pittm 
house;  6  and  7*  Pine  nitai  8  and  9.  Cucumber  houses;  10.  Pits  for  melons*  strawberries*  Ace; 
1 1.  Cherry  houses,  exhibiting  improvemenU  in  ventilation  t  IS.  Asparagus  beds,  heated  by  hot 
water;  14.  Dwelling  and  sleeping  rooms  of  Uie  workmen;  15.  Mushroom  houses;  IS.  Fruit 
rooms;  17.  Seed  rooms;  1&  Store  rcxnns;  19.  Open  sheds  for  bam>ws>  4lc;  SO.  Potting  sheds; 
21.  Work  rooms  for  indoor  operations;  88.  Sheds  for  washing  vegetables;  83.  Tool  sheds :  97> 
Apricot  wall;  88.  Peach  and  nectarine  walb;  89.  Cherry  wtOT;  30.  WaUs  for  plums;  31.  Walls 
for  pears;  38.  Walls  for  currants  and  gooseberries;  S3,  walls  for  figs,  mulberries,  4lct  34.  Dwarf 
plum  trees;  86.  Dwarf  apple  trees;  36  and  37>  Pear-trees  on  trelUses;  38.  Dwarf  (Aerrics;  43. 
Manure  and  compost  yard;  44.  Stables,  cart-sheds*  Ac 
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are  purely  sylyan  or  ruraL  There  is  scarcely  a  human  habitation  visible 
for  30  or  40  miles  on  the  south  and  west  sides,  and  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Esher  and  the  high  road  to  Portsmouth  are  quite  concealed  on 
the  north  and  north-east  bv  woods  or  swells  in  the  ground. 

Chimmck  Bimse  {the  Duke  of  Devonshire's). — Prom  the  reputation  for 
taste  which  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  acquired,  the  visitor  who  is  un- 
acquainted with  the  gardens  attached  to  this  elegant  villa  will  no  doubt 
expect  to  see  sometlung  beautiful,  and  we  do  not  think  he  will  be  dis- 
appointed. This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  delight^l 
places  round  London,  and  iJeing  only  five  miles  from  Hyde  Park  (^mer, 
and  thrown  open,  with  his  Grace's  usual  liberality,  to  all  who  attend 
the  July  exhibition  of  the  Horticultural  Society  (which  adjoins  it),  we 
shall  describe  it  more  at  length. 

The  great  characteristic  of  the  place,  like  that  of  Glaremont,  is  seclu- 
sion. Although  close  upon  the  great  world  of  London,  and  in  the  very 
midst  of  a  populous  district,  the  quietness  and  privacy  of  these  gardens 
are  complete.  Ther  are,  however,  placed  in  such  a  district  as  to  render 
any  but  the  most  limited  views  from  them  impossible  and  undesirable ; 
and  hence  the  whole  of  their  attractions  are  within  themselves.  They 
cannot  boast  of  varied  and  beautiful  undulations  of  surface  either ;  but 
there  is  an  air  of  finish,  and  richness,  and  classic  refinement  about  them 
which  quite  compensates  for  the  want  of  natural  picturesqueness. 

Much  of  the  state  in  which  these  gardens  are  now  seen  is  due  to  the 
present  Duke.  Before  he  came  to  the  title,  the  place  was  a  very  cramped 
and  meagre  one.  A  great  deal  of  additional  land  has  been  acquired,  and 
appropriated  to  ornamental  purposes.  In  fact,  the  estate,  under  the 
innuence  of  his  Qraoe's  enlightened  feeling,  has  been  quite  transformed. 
Approaching  it  from  the  high  road  at  Tumham  Green,  what  is  called 
the  Duke's  New  Road,  by  the  side  of  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  has 
been  formed  by  the  present  Duke,  and  has  a  row  of  handsome  lime 
trees  on  either  side  of  it,  which  have  now  attained  a  considerable  size. 
Access  is  obtained  to  the  ]^lace  by  this  route  through  a  pleasant  and 
private  avenue,  without  going  round  by  the  narrow  and  awkward  lanes 
of  Ohiswick. 

Across  the  western  lawn  in  a  rather  more  northerly  direction,  beyond 
the  capital  specimens  of  Abies  Don^lasiiy  Pinus  Cemhra^  and  other  ex- 
cellent Pines,  a  glimpse  of  the  classic  temple,  with  its  Doric  porch  and 
its  small  dome,  but  half  hidden  amongst  large  yews  and  other 'trees,  is 
obtained.  The  manner  in  which  this  beautiful  temple  is  half  seen  half 
concealed,  and  the  harmonious  grouping  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  around 
it,  makes  a  charming  picture  from  the  house  and  from  numerous  other 
points  throughout  the  grounds. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  right  of  the  temple,  a  peep  is  just  procured 
of  the  elegant  Palladium  bridge  over  the  cansJ,  which  is  dis&nt  and 
bold  enough  to  form  a  good  object  in  the  scene,  and  enriches  without 
encumbermg  it. 

Further  to  the  right,  and  situated  on  the  top  of  the  lawn,  near  the 
house,  some  gorgeous  old  cedars,  the  lower  branches  of  which  spread 
down  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  and  sweep  the  grass,  constitute  one 
of  the  noblest  features  of  the  place.  They  are  not  so  large  as  in  some 
other  gardens, — either  as  regaras  the  girth  of  their  stems  or  their  height ; 
but  probably  they  are  unequalled  in  beauty,  and  stand  in  a  peculiarly 
appropriate  position.    A  broad  gravel  walk  passes  along  the  garden  front 
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of  the  house,  and  another  broad  walk  strikes  off  from  this,  at  a  right- 
angle,  opposite  the  centre  of  the  house.  The  cedars  are  on  either  side 
of  this  latter  walk,  their  branches  spreading  out  to  within  8  or  10  ft.  of 
the  gravel,  and  50  or  60  yards  from  the  house.  There  were  formerly 
three  of  them  on  each  side,  but  one  unluckily  died  a  few  years  ago.  Each 
of  them  has  a  different  character ;  but  they  are  sufficiently  alike  to 
blend  well  together,  and  those  on  the  top  of  the  western  lawn  acquire, 
from  their  position,  and  from  getting  more  sun,  a  most  magnificent  aspect. 
Between  the  cedars  and  the  house,  and  likewise  at  the  other  end,  spe- 
cimens of  the  Deodar  Cedar  have  been  planted,  and  are  now  from  15 
to  20  ft.  high.  Stone  figures  of  a  bear  and  a  boar  stand  on  large  pedes- 
tals in  a  line  with  the  front  of  the  cedars,  near  the  house,  and  there  are 
large  stone  urns  nearer  to  the  cedars,  at  each  end ;  thus  maintaining  the 
dignity  and  art-like  character  of  the  whole. 

A  very  charming  effect  is  realized  on  this  side  of  the  house  by  having 
two  of  the  windows  in  the  basement  story  formed  into  mirrors,  in  one 
sheet.  In  these  the  whole  of  the  lawn  and  the  cedars,  &c.,  are  most 
clearly  reflected ;  and,  as  the  scene  is  altogether  in  such  a  high  style  of 
art,  there  is  nothing  imworthy  or  objectionable  in  this  expedient,  which 
is  really  a  yery  excellent  and  novel  one.  One  of  the  large  bold  upper 
windows,  which  is  fitly  enriched  (the  house  being  in  the  Italian  style), 
and  glazed  with  immense  sheets  of  plate  glass,  coming  opposite  the  walk 
of  which  the  cedars  compose  the  side  fittings,  and  a  fine  porphyry  urn 
being  placed  on  a  stand  just  within  the  central  compartment  of  this 
window,  the  effect  of  this  is  also  good  from  the  other  end  of  the  walk. 

The  lar^e  central  walk  is  terminated  by  a  circular  plot  of  grass, 
at  the  back  of  which,  arranged  in  a  half  circle,  and  enshrouded  with 
large  evergreen  oaks,  are  some  very  ancient  and  mutilated  marble 
figures  of  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Cicero,  from  Adrian's  Villa  at  Rome, 
interspersed  with  ornamented  stone  seats  from  the  Roman  Forum.  At 
either  comer  there  are  busts  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  the  ends  are 
occupied  with  large  stone  figures  on  pedestals  of  a  lion  and  lioness,  with 
busts  of  Yiigil  and  another  poet  at  the  other  comers.  This  classic  spot 
is  called  the  Poets*  comer.  Seated  in  the  midst  of  it,  beneath  the  shade 
of  the  venerable  old  oaks,  and  looking  out  to  the  lawn,  the  cedars,  and 
the  house,  with  the  tops  of  the  other  tall  cedars  at  the  entrance  side  of 
the  house  clustering  around  the  dome,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
scene  more  finished,  consistent,  and  classical. 

Within  the  flower  garden,  uie  beds  are  arranged  in  r^ular  figures, 
divided  into  several  compartments  on  each  side,  so  as  to  suit  the  general 
form  of  the  plot  A  few  of  these  compartments  have  the  beds  cut  out 
in  the  grass,  with  broad  grass  margms;  but  the  bulk  of  them  are 
separated  by  gravel  walks,  with  box  edgings.  Some  of  the  larger  and 
central  beds  in  the  compartments  are  raised  a  foot  or  two  above  the  rest, 
to  relieve  the  flatness  wnich  would  otherwise  result  from  having  so  large 
a  surface  covered  with  flowers.  The  system  of  putting  one  sort  of  plant, 
with  flowers  of  a  distinct  and  decided  colour,  in  each  of  the  beds,  is  the 
one  adopted  for  filling  this  garden,  and  answers  most  effectively.  Indeed, 
in  so  large  a  space,  any  other  plan  would  be  productive  only  of  confusion ; 
for,  when  the  garden  was  furnished  with  mixed  herbaceous  plants, 
several  years  ago,  it  had  an  exceedingly  tame  and  common  appearance. 
A  few  small  sculptured  figures,  on  pedestals,  and  some  plain  vases,  filled 
with  scarlet  Pelargoniums  and  otner  summer  plants,  form  agitable 
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breaks  and  raised  points  in  the  garden  during  summer.  Pansies  are  a 
good  deal  used  for  covering  the  beds  during  winter  and  spring;  but,  as 
the  flower  garden  is  so  large,  and  in  quite  a  detached  portion  of  the 
pleasure  grounds,  no  systematic  attempt  is  deemed  necessary  for  supply- 
ing it  with  evergreen  furniture  in  the  winter.  This  flower-garden,  with 
its  accompanying  range  of  glass  houses,  shrubberies,  &c.,  is  part  of  the 
additions  ma^e  to  the  place  by  the  spirit  and  taste  of  the  present  Duke. 

Comey,  another  small  property,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Macartney,  and  situated  by  the  side  of  the  Thames,  a  little  above  Ohis- 
wick  Church,  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  is  used  as  a  bath- 
ing place.  On  the  lawn,  near  where  the  house  once  stood,  are  magnifi- 
cent specimens  of  the  Tulip  tree,  and  there  are  very  fine  plants  of 
various  thorns,  of  Purus  apectabUU^  and  of  Limiidamhar  gtyradflvxi.  The 
masses  of  Portugal  laurels  are  also  unusually  large.  On  the  terrace,  too, 
by  the  river  side,  are  some  handsome  plants  of  the  Pinus  pinea,  the  seeds 
of  which  were  collected  by  his  Grace  on  Mount  ^tna. 

At  the  Orove,  which  also  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  is 
stiU  higher  up  the  river,  near  Strand  on  the  Green,  there  are  in  the 
park  some  extraordinary  Spanish  chestnut-trees,  the  ma^itude  and 
grandeur  of  which  are  probaoly  nowhere  surpassed.  The  gurth  of  three 
of  them,  at  one  foot  from  the  ground  is  respectively  22  ft.  2  in.,  24  ft. 
4  in.,  and  26  ft.  2  in.  They  are  perfectly  sound,  to  all  appearance,  with 
a  clear  straight  trunk,  and  most  spreading  and  well-balanced  heads. 
Many  others  exist  besides  those  of  which  the  dimensions  are  thus  given, 
and  are  almost  equally  large.  When  in  full  foliage,  and  covered  either 
with  flowers  or  fruit,  they  are  truly  glorious  objects ;  for  very  few  things 
in  nature  caii  equal  a  majestic  old  tree,  whether  in  picturesque  decrepi- 
tude and  ruin,  or,  as  in  this  case,  in  the  full  richness  and  luxuriance  of 
its  meridian  strength. 

JSkf<m  House,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  is  about  two  miles 
higher  up  the  river  than  Ohiswick,  and  is  between  Brentford  and  Isle- 
worth,  nearly  opposite  Kew  Gardens.  It  is.  at  present  occupied  by  the 
Dowager  Duchess.  The  gardens  have  been  much  celebrated  as  contain- 
ing an  extensive  collection  of  large  hardy  exotic  trees,  and  a  splendid 
range  of  plant-houses,  with  a  bold  mass  of  rockery  in  front,  and  a  well- 
arranged  kitchen  gaiden,  comprising  many  forcing-houses,  which  are 
built  chiefly  of  iron,  and,  at  the  time  they  were  erected,  combined  every 
known  contrivance  that  could  render  them  perfect. 

At  the  present  time  the  only  one  of  these  features  that  has  undergone 
much  alteration  is  the  kitchen-garden  department,  which,  not  being  so 
much  required,  has  been  allowed  to  fall  somewhat  into  the  shade.  Some 
of  the  forcing-bouses,  indeed,  are  now  devoted  to  plant  culture ;  and  two 
very  interestmg  new  houses  have  been  erected  in  this  department — ^the 
one  for  the  culture  of  tropical  fruits,  and  the  other  for  growing  the  large 
water  lily  (Victoria  regia). 

The  kitchen  garden  covers  between  three  and  four  acres,  with  an 
extensive  range  of  glass  houses  in  it.  Its  shape  is  a  nearly  regular 
parallelogram,  but  the  ends  are  not  at  right  angles  to  the  sides.  The 
forcing-houses,  which  are  placed  nearly  across  the  middle,  stand  some- 
what obliquely  to  the  sides,  and  have  almost  a  full  south  aspect.  The 
roofs,  fronts,  and  ends  are  composed  mainly  of  iron,  the  bars  of  the  sashes 
being  of  copper.  Although  built  at  a  time  when  metal  roofs  were  little 
known,  and  much  distnuted  by  some,  they  have  always  been  found 
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to  stand  satisfiEtctorily.  Thej  were  originally  all  heated  by  common 
flues,  and  were  built  by  Messrs.  Richards  and  Jones,  of  Birmingham. 
Comparatively  little  forcing  is  now  done  in  them  ;  but  we  observed  a 
quantity  of  very  excellent  greenhouse  plants  occupying  the  pit  of  one  of 
tnem,  and  some  similarlv  good  stove  plants  in  another.  Mr.  Ivison,  the 
^rdener  here,  has  evidently  fallen  into  the  right  method  of  cultivat- 
ing these ;  for  only  ornamental  sorts  seem  to  be  kept,  and  each  plant 
is  treated  individually,  according  to  its  character  and  habits,  and  made 
into  a  specimen. 

The  lily  house  at  the  end  of  this  range,  which  has  been  enlarged  and 
altered  expressly  for  this  plant,  is  a  span-roofed  erection,  with  a  porch 
and  second  door  to  prevent  the  external  air  from  acting  on  the  plant. 
It  contains  a  slate  tank,  21  ft.  square,  which  is  occupied  principally  by 
the  Victoria.  The  plant  flowered  here  very  shortly  after  that  at  Chats- 
worth,  and  has  since  continued  to  bloom  and  bear  seed  most  profusely, 
being  in  the  best  possible  health.  It  is  planted  out  near  the  centre 
of  the  cistern,  ana  the  water  in  the  tank  is  kept  heated,  while  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  is  maintained  at  a  high  temperature.  A  small 
water  wheel,  over  which  a  supply  of  water  is  continually  flowing,  keeps 
the  water  in  the  tank  always  iresh  and  constantly  in  motion.  When  we 
saw  the  plant  last  autumn  it  had  fifteen  full-grown  leaves  on  it,  which 
were  a  good  deal  curved  upwards  at  the  edges,  as  in  its  native  state,  and 
several  younger  leaves  were  appearing.  These  latter  have  something  of 
the  appearance  of  &  light-coloured  hedgehog  or  an  indented  Melocactufl^ 
being  curiously  folded  up,  and  presenting  only  their  prickly  under  surface 
to  view.  Several  other  aquatics,  chiefly  Nelumbiums,  are  grown  at  the 
sides  and  towards  the  corners  of  the  tank,  but  are  not  allowed  in  any  way 
to  interfere  with  the  Victoria. 

In  a  back  comer  of  the  kitchen  ^rden,  adjoining  the  lane  that  leads 
from  Brentford  through  Syon  Park,  is  the  large  tropical  house.  This  is 
a  lofty  structure,  with  an  upright  back  wall,  and  a  curvilinear  iron  roof. 
It  has  a  glass  division  in  the  centre,  and  contains  a  collection  of  tropical 
fruits  which  is  probably  quite  unique  in  this  country.  Many  of  the 
plants  are  very  large,  and  as  they  are  kept  in  a  rather  high  temperature, 
with  an  abundance  of  moisture,  all  of  them  appear  healthy.  Several 
things  have,  we  believe,  fruited  here  which  have  not  borne  fruit  anywhere 
else  in  Britain  ;  and  many  plants  which  here  fruit  profusely  are  scarcely 
ever  seen  to  fruit  in  general  collections.  Indeed,  it  is  pretty  well  known 
that  this  tribe  of  plants  must  have  a  peculiarly  high  temperature  and 
much  moisture,  and  plenty  of  room  to  grow  in,  ere  they  can  be  expected 
to  succeed. 
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In  general  shape  the  plant  houses  at  Syon  take  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
which  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  old  straight  ranges.    The  centre 
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of  the  baQding,  wliich  ia  broadest,  rises  into  a  lofty  dome,  and  the  two 
end  houses  are  also  broader  and  higher  than  the  intermediate  parts. 
The  whole  of  the  framework  of  the  roof  being  formed  of  light  iron  bars, 
and  the  ends  and  centre  being  stone  pillars  and  cornices,  while  the  en- 
tire range  stands  on  a  well-fiDigbed  and  raised 
stone  baactoent,  adorned  with  haudsome  vases 
and  urns  at  either  end,  the  eifect  of  the  struc- 
ture is  one  of  great  neatness,  and  elegance,  and 
riehnesB.  Everj thing  about  it  looks  good  and 
substantial  J  yet  light  and  fitted  for  its  object. 
And  if  the  length  of  the  range  did  not  demand 
that^  for  the  sake  of  propOTtioUf   it  should   be 
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R^ereneet    to   Sifon  Coruerva- 
tarias. 

The  centre  diTision  has  17 
four-inch  out-iron  pipei  below 
the  paths  and  all  round. 
1.  The  steam  from  the  mahi. 
S.  Condensed  water  outlet. 

The  two  square  dWisioni,  ad- 
joining the  centre  one,  have  14 
four-inch  nipes  round  three 
sides  of  each. 

3,  Steam  entrance. 

4.  Vapour  valveSf  for  steamfaag 
the  house. 

5.  Condensed  water  outlet. 

6,  Steam  entrance. 

The  other  curved  divisions 
have  five  pipes  in  front,  and 
four  at  the  back  of  each  divl- 
bioo. 
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7.  Vapour  valves. 

a  Condensed  water  outlet. 

The  end  divisions,  forming 
the  extreme  wings  of  the  range, 
have  eight  pipes  all  round. 

9.  Steam  entrance. 

10.  Vapour  valves. 

11.  Condensed  water  outlet. 

12.  Main. 

13.  Mfdn  from  the  boiler  con- 
ducted in  the  walL 

14.  Boiler  house. 
16.  Boilers. 

16.  Coal  shed. 

17.  Chimney,  divided  into  four 
flues,  to  out  the  column  of 
smolce. 

Flower  Gardtm. 

18.  ComparimenU  of  beds  (for 


low  flowers),  edged  wHh  Ik>x 
upon  gravel*  and  circum- 
scrlbea  by  a  grass  verge, 
planted  with  dwarf  standard 
roses. 

19.  Large  vase  and  pedestal, 
upon  a  grass  plot. 

SO.  Small  vases,  on  circular 
grass  plots. 

2\.  Small  Junipers. 

82.  Irish  yew. 

23.  Cypress. 

24.  Auracaria  hnbricata. 

25.  Yucca  glorlof  a. 

26.  Hybrid  rhododendrons, 

27.  Fountain. 

28.  Standard  roses. 

29.  Rock,  4pc 
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kept  as  high  as  it  is,  the  yarious  houses  would  he  bj  no  means  ill 
adapted  for  growing  and  preserring  plants.  The  two  end  portions  of 
the  building,  which  nas  many  glass  partitions,  are  of  a  somewnat  square 
figure,  and  are  used  as  conservatories,  for  containing  such  large  plants 
as  orange-trees,  camellias,  brugmansias,  &c.,  with  a  few  showy  nowers 
set  amon^  them  to  create  a  little  gaiety.  They  are  without  stages, 
and  the  plants  stand  about  in  groups  on  a  paved  floor. 

In  the  front  of  this  range  of  plant  houses  is  a  flower  garden,  the 
shape  of  which  seems  rather  appropriate  to  a  building  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent ;  there  is  also  a  basin  and  fountain,  with  a  group  of  dolphins 
forming  the  pedestal  of  the  jet.  There  are  rows  of  standard  roses  bj 
the  sides  of  the  walks,  and  the  beds,  which  stand  on  grass,  are  each 
furnished  with  only  one  species  of  plant.  A  walk  strikes  off  from  the 
fountain  in  the  direction  of  the  house. 

On  the  lawn  at  either  side  of  the  flower  garden,  where  the  area  ia 
front  of  the  houses  is  extended  into  something  like  an  oblong  figurcL 
there  are  several  good  specimens  of  the  dwarfer  and  rarer  shrubby  and 
half-shrubby  plants.  We  noted  Aralia  spino9a^  which  was  just  coming 
into  bloom  last  autumn,  as  a  lawn  plant  of  great  character ;  and 
McLk(mxa  fascicvlarU  seemed  to  stand  out  well  as  a  hardy  bush. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  house,  which  is  a  plain  heavy  structure 
in  the  Gothic  style,  with  battlements  round  the  eage  of  the  roof,  there 
is  a  small  bare  lawn,  having  a  sunk  fence  to  separate  it  from  the  park, 
and  a  few  bushes  along  the  inside  to  cover  the  fence.  At  either  end  of 
this  line  of  fence,  a  small  square  lodge  is  placed,  though  by  no  means 
harmonizing  with  the  style  of  the  house.  A  ]^ublic  footpath  exists 
through  the  park  on  this  side  of  the  house,  and  is  separated  from  the 
estate  at  the  Isleworth  end,  by  means  of  large  upright  revolving  iron 
gates,  which  answer  the  purpose  of  turnstiles,  but  at  the  same  time  form 
a  fitting  part  of  the  large  general  gateway. 

The  drive  through  the  park  towards  the  lodse  in  the  Hounslow  Road 
crosses  a  small  strip  of  water  by  a  raised  iron  bridge,  in  a  part  where  it 
takes  a  considerable  ciirve,  and  the  extreme  slendemess  of  this  bridge, 
its  want  of  architectural  character,  the  sudden  rise  in  the  road  to  get 
over  it,  its  occurrence  at  such  a  sharp  turn  in  the  drive,  and  the  absence 
of  all  support  or  concealment  from  trees  or  bushes  on  the  side  most 
needing  it,  render  it  one  of  the  most  awkward  things  imaginable.  Be- 
tween uie  bridge  and  the  house,  there  is  a  short  and  good  double  avenue 
of  limes.  Near  the  side  of  the  water  are  admirable  groups  of  deciduous 
cypress  ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  park  the  old  thorns  are  truly  splendid, 
having  acquired  quite  the  character  of  trees.  Groups  composed  entirely 
of  the  common  Acacia  exist  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  park,  and  are 
highly  picturesque.  There  are  also  some  extremely  beautiful  low  spread- 
ing horse-chestnuts  and  noble  hop-hornbeams  between  the  bridge  and  tiie 
entrance  lodge,  as  well  as  in  other  parts.  The  short  piece  of  drive,  and 
its  park-like  accompaniments,  from  the  entrance  lodge  to  the  bridge,  are, 
as  seen  in  going  towards  the  house,  of  the  best  description  possible  on  so 
flat  a  surface. 

Bedford  Lodgey  the  residence  of  the  Dowager  Ducheu  of  Bec^ord,  is 
situated  at  Caiaden  HLU,  Kensington,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Holland  House.  It  affords  a  very  interesting  illustration  of  how  much 
may  be  done  in  a  small  suburban  place,  whidi  has  many  disadvantages 
of  position,  by  carefully  working  in  all  those  features  of  the  neighbour- 
hood which  happen  to  be  favourable,  and  by  a  well-considered  arrange- 
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mcnt  of  the  space  actually  belonging  to  the  estate.  Although  containing 
little  more  than  four  acres  of  land,  and  lying  so  near  the  thickly  popu- 
lated district  of  Kensington,  and  having  a  public  lane  and  road  on  two 
•ides  of  it,  with  another  villa  and  garden  adjoining  it  on  the  east,  and 
an  atmosphere  which  is,  of  course,  an  almost  exclusively  London  one, 
the  gardener  here  has  contrived  to  make  it  into  a  most  delightful 
summer  place,  with  a  great  deal  of  variety  in  it,  and  some  very  artistic 
effects. 

Wimiledon  Parky  the  present  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  but 
once  the  property  of  Earl  Spencer,  is  in  one  of  those  admirable  situations 
which  are  rarely  met  with  so  near  town.  The  house,  which  is  an  unpre- 
tending structure,  is  situated  a  little  to  the  east  of  Wimbledon  Church, 
and  it  and  the  gardens  command  some  of  the  best  home  views  and  dis- 
tant prospects  which  are  to  be  found  around  London. 

A  walk  round  the  pleasure  grounds  here,  on  a  favourable  day,  will 
furnish  a  multitude  of  most  charming  landscapes,  especially  to  the  north- 
west and  south-east.  It  is  said  that  no  less  than  tmrty  churches  can  be 
seen  from  different  points  in  the  grounds.  And  though  such  a  circum- 
stance is  not  in  general  to  be  taken  as  an  absolute  criterion  of  merit, 
yet  in  this  case  it  affords  a  good  indication  of  the  stvle  of  the  scenery ; 
for,  being  only  ten  miles  from  London,  churches  are  ot  course  the  centres 
of  population,  and  the  numerous  detached  villas  and  clusters  of  houses 
which  are  dotted  about  through  this  richly-wooded  scene,  at  once  afford 
an  evidence  of  habitation  and  of  social  life,  while  they  picturesquely 
vary  the  aspect  of  the  country.  Nothing  can  be  more  effective  in  a 
landscape  that  is  sufficiently  rich  in  trees  than  the  groups  of  dwelling- 
houses  or  isolated  villas  which  jut  out  here  and  there  over  the  face  of  a 
district  around  the  village  church,  provided  these  do  not  come  too  near 
the  eye,  or  take  a  too  prominent  position,  and  that  the  scene  is  broad 
enough  to  keep  them  duly  subdued.  And  when,  as  in  this  instance^  the 
surface  of  the  countrv  is  greatly  varied,  being  tnrown  up  into  occasional 
swells  or  ridges  of  hills,  or  expanding  into  a  wide  and  winding  plain — 
the  buildings  now  occupying  the  face  of  some  of  the  hills,  and  now  being 
gathered  together  in  a  valley,  or  peering  out  from  a  tuft  of  noble  trees 
m  either  position — the  entire  scene  becomes  greatly  enriched  by  such 
objects. 

On  the  north-western  side  of  the  garden,  a  short  terrace  walk,  at  the 
edge  of  a  steep  bank,  overlooks  some  of  the  chief  features  of  the  park. 
With  a  few  tufts  of  thorns  as  a  foreground,  and  a  screen  of  larger  trees 
to  support  and  confine  the  view,  there  is  here  presented  a  rough  and 
broken  bank  sloping  along  into  a  hollow  beneath,  in  which  last  a  portion 
of  the  large  lake  is  visible. 

Kenwood,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  MaiigfM, — This  place  has  the  great 
advantage  of  being  situated  between  the  picturesque  hills  of  Higbgate 
and  Hampstead,  embracing  some  of  the  inteimediate  heights,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  beautiful  intervening  hollows,  with  their  softly-rounded 
and  various  undulations.  From  this  circumstance,  and  because  it  com- 
mands excellent  views  of  Higbgate  Hill  and  church,  the  grounds  would 
necessarily  be  pleasing.  But  they  are  further  and  more  markedly  dis- 
tinguished by  their  extraordinary  masses  of  wood,  which  wre  principally 
made  up  of  oak.  These,  occurring  over  the  face  of  the  various  swells  on 
the  southern  sideband  also  on  some  parts  towards  the  northern  boundary, 
and  being  so  very  dense  as  to  grow  together  into  broad  masses,  the  upper 
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surface  of  which  is  only  relieyed  by  the  changes  in  the  ground  itself,  and 
by  the  slightly-different  heights  or  tufting  branches  of  individual  treea, 
compose,  altogether,  a  unique  and  highly  sylvan  landscape,  which  ac- 
quires much  interest,  beyond  its  own  intrinsic  attractiveness,  from  being 
so  close  to  London. 

The  abundance  of  oak  trees  throughout  this  estate  is  supposed  to  have 
imparted  to  it  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  known ;  kem^  which  has  been 
corrupted  to  keriy  being  the  old  British  word  for  an  acorn.  The  oak  woods 
are  also  considered  to  t>e  of  spontaneous  growth,  and  are  therefore  doubly 
pleasing.  Mr.  Loudon  once  thought  they  were  composed  of  the  Querciu 
sessiliflora  alone  ;  but  they  have  since  oeen  found  to  comprise  a  great 
deal  of  the  Q.  pedunculatay  and  a  number  of  varieties  apparently  in- 
termediate  between  the  two. 

Holland  House  is  the  London  residence  of  Lord  HoUand^  and  stands 
about  midway  between  the  Kensington  and  Uxbridge  Roads,  a  little  to 
the  west  of  the  more  densely  populated  parts  of  Kensington.  The  house 
is  well  known  as  a  fine  example  of  the  ancient  English  mansion,  and  is 
rendered  classic  by  having  once  been  in  possession  of  Addison,  the 
essayist  and  poet,  who  wrote  his  Spectators  in  the  library  here^  while  the 
early  days  of  Charles  Fox  were  also  spent  in  this  home  of  his  ancestry 
and  family.  A  public  path  passed  very  near  the  south  front  of  the  house 
till  about  two  or  three  years  since,  when  it  was  happily  diverted,  and  his 
lordship  formed  another  for  public  use  by  the  side  of  the  park. 

In  some  parts  of  the  gardens  here  there  is  much  of  tnat  quaintness 
which  one  would  expect  to  find  in  connection  with  so  old  a  mansion,  and 
which  becomes  an  appropriate  and  characteristic  feature  in  suchaposition. 
The  flower  garden,  for  example,  is  laid  out  with  that  intricacy  and 
minuteness  of  pattern  so  common  to  ancient  parterres,  and  all  the  beds  are 
edged  with  box.  At  the  comers  of  the  beds,  in  some  parts  of  the  figure, 
the  box  is  allowed  to  grow  larger,  and  is  clipped  into  the  shape  of  a 
balL  In  other  parts,  dwarf  evergreen  oaks,  not  more  than  a  yard  in 
height,  are  similarly  clipped  into  globular  shapes.  The  pattern,  again, 
is  so  minute  in  other  portions  that  the  beds,  being  too  small  to  admit 
flowers,  are  filled  with  sand  of  different  colours.  Others  of  the  beds 
represent  the  initial  letter  of  his  lordship's  title,  in  the  quaint  old  Eng- 
lish character.  And  near  an  arbour  in  the  wall  which  bounds  the  garden 
towards  the  north,  and  which  arbour  is  dedicated  in  an  inscription  by 
the  late  Lord  Holland  to  the  poet  Rogers,  who  spent  much  of  nis  time 
here,  there  are  two  beds  in  the  shape  of  foxes,  in  allusion  to  the  family 
name  of  Fox  ;  and  a  lotus  fountain  adjoins  these  beds.  A  fine  bust  of 
Napoleon,  by  Ganova,  partially  screened  with  evergreens,  forms  the  centre 
of  a  compartment  b^  itself,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  flower  garden.  A 
long  scroll  of  beds,  nlled  with  verbenas  (one  variety  being  placed  in  each 
bed),  ranged  along  the  side  of  the  principal  walk  down  this  garden, 
looked  very  well  when  we  saw  them  last  year.  The  flowers  used  in  all 
the  beds  are  judiciously  kept  of  the  dwarfest  character,  that  the  precise 
figure  of  the  beds  may  be  preserved,  and  that  the  box-edgings  may  re- 
main conspicuous.  The  dahlia  is  believed  to  have  been  first  introduced 
to  this  garden  by  the  late  Lord  Holland. 

There  is  now  a  fine  bold  area  on  the  south  side  of  the  mansion, 
inclosed  within  the  terrace  wall.  It  is  paved  with  stone  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  building,  and  there  are  a  few  curious  old 
exotic  plants  growing  out  of  the  pavement  here  and  there  against  the 
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walls  of  the  house.  The  rest  of  the  area  is  laid  down  in  grass,  with  a 
broad  walk  around  it,  and  a  fountain  (the  basin  of  which  is  of  cast  iron) 
in  the  centre.  From  this  terrace  the  southern  park  is  seen  to  be  a  very 
plain  piece  of  grass,  with  some  lines  of  elm  trees  down  either  side  of  it, 
and  similar  trees  extending  partly  along  the  side  next  the  Kensington 
Road.  The  site  of  the  house  is,  howeyer,  fortunately  high  enough  to 
afford  views  oyer  the  tops  of  the  houses  in  the  front  of  it,  and  across 
Tarious  tufts  of  trees  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  the  Surrey  hills.  The 
entrance  to  the  place  is  by  a  neat  gateway  from  the  Kensington  Road, 
up  an  avenue  of  elms.    Mr.  Scobie  is  Lord  Holland's  present  gardener. 

The  Manor  HovMy  at  Fulham,  is  the  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  is  a  small  but  neatly-kept  place,  in  so  flat  a  district  tnat  the  views 
are  confined  to  its  own  grounds.  Nearly  everything  in  the  gardens  here 
is  good  of  its  kind,  though  there  is  nothing  conspicuously  so.  The 
kitchen  garden  is  well  cropped,  and  has  excellent  fruit  trees,  of  nearly 
every  class,  on  its  walls.  There  are  three  forcing-houses  here,  heated 
with  hot  water,  by  the  father  of  the  present  Mr.  Weeks,  of  Chelsea. 
They  are  used  as  vmeries,  but  a  few  plants  are  grown  on  a  stage  in  the 
central  one,  and  when  they  were  visited  last  autumn,  some  pines  were 
also  placed  in  a  pit  belonging  to  one  of  them. 

In  the  vineries,  Mr.  Hay,  the  gardener,  adopts  the  plan  of  growing 
two  cro]>s  of  grapes  from  one  house  everv  season,  and  has  experienced  a 
yery  satisfactory  amount  of  success.  The  plan  pursued  is  to  train  the 
earliest  vines  to  upright  trellises,  which  are  nearly  as  high  as  the  roof  of 
the  house.  When  the  grapes  on  these  are  sufficiently  coloured  to  be 
able  to  dispense  with  a  portion  of  the  light,  the  other  set  of  vines, 
growing  in  the  outside  borders,  and  previously  trained  to  the  exterior  of 
the  rafters,  is  introduced  and  fsistened  up  to  the  rafters,  and  the  two 
crops  then  receive  the  same  treatment.  The  first  crop  is  brought 
on  as  early  as  possible^  being  generally  cleared  off  by  about  April ; 
and  the  secona  crop  is  of  course  an  autumn  one.  The  latter  con- 
sists mainly  of  black  Hamburgh  and  black  West's  St.  Peter's  grapes  ; 
but  there  are  a  few  of  the  white  sweetwater  and  muscat  of  Alexandria 
kinds. 

Pmes,  of  which  no  great  quantity  is  grown,  are  very  well  cultivated 
here,  in  pits,  and  appear  most  healthy.  Some  cucumber  plants  were 
likewise  growing  very  favourably,  last  autumn,  in  a  small  pit. 

In  the  pleasure  grounds,  at  the  garden  front  of  the  house,  there  is  a 
ffood  open  lawn,  bordered  with  a  few  beds  of  flowers  ;  and  a  walk  to  the 
kitchen  garden  has  also  some  flower-beds  on  the  grass  at  each  side  of  it, 
with  two  rows  of  standard  roses.  There  is  likewise  a  small  American 
garden,  well  filled,  with  Magnolia  purpv/rea  and  cordata,  Ac,  growing  out 
of  the  masses  of  rhododendrons,  and  greatly  enlivening  and  varyine 
their  appearance  in  summer.  The  beds  in  this  garden  are  so  small,  and 
the  plants  have  grown  so  spreading^,  that  many  of  the  latter  have  to  be 
cut  mto  a  complete  hedge  by  the  sides  of  the  walks. 

Lord  TankerviUe's  vilSs  at  Walton-on-Thames,  is  one  of  those  happy 
examples  of  architectural  treatment  which  are  all  the  more  delightful 
because  they  are  so  extremely  scarce.  It  is  in  the  Italian  style,  and  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Charles  Barry.  We  know  of  no  instance  in  which  the 
pictorial  effect  of  the  building  has  been  so  successfully  studied,  and  its 
oflices  and  accessories  made  to  play  so  unobtrusive  but  important  a  part 
in  the  general  composition  from  the  garden  front.    Unfortunately,  the 
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plftce  ha43  been  suffered  to  fall  into  a  very  neglected  state  for  the  last  few 
years ;  and,  probably,  ere  this  notice  appears  it  will  have  passed  into 
other  hands. 

The  garden  attached  to  this  yiUa  has  yery  little  in  its  situation  to 
recommend  it.  The  country  around  it  is  flat  and  tame  for  the. most 
part,  and  the  river  with  a  swampy  margin.  A  towing-path  also  ^ses 
between  it  and  the  river.  It  has  therefore  to  depend  mainly  upon  itself, 
although  the  river,  in  some  parts,  is  sufficiently  below  the  level  of  the 
gurden  to  render  the  view  of  the  former  pleasing.  It  likewise  takes  in  a 
small  portion  of  the  wooded  hills  of  the  Oatlands  estate.  But  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  public  road  (although  this  was  a  good  deal  diverted  at  no 
very  remote  period),  and  the  nearness  to  Walton  Bridge,  cause  the  place 
to  be  crowded  up  with  trees  on  two  of  its  sides.  Between  the  house  and 
the  river,  especiaUy,  the  trees  so  press  upon  the  building,  and  so  narrow 
the  ^ajrden,  that  the  effect  of  both  is  greatly  marred. 

Entering  by  a  plain  Italian  lodge,  and  passing  the  stables  on  the 
right,  a  few  paces  bring  us  to  the  entrance  porch,  which  is  beneath  a 
belvidere  tower.  A  fine  cedar  tree,  standing  close  to  this  tower,  with  a 
retiring  wing  of  the  building,  and  a  small  architectural  flower  garden 
behind,  form  altogether  a  group  such  as  is  seldom  seen ;  and  a  few  other 
cedars  on  the  adjoining  lawn  greatly  help  the  effect.  The  flower  garden 
is  in  a  comer  formed  by  the  retirement  of  part  of  the  building  bemnd  it, 
and  the  projection  of  the  tower  at  one  end  of  it.  It  is  inclosed  within  a 
balust^raded  wall,  decorated  with  vases,  and  is  on  a  slightly-raised  plat- 
form, the  whole  being  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  house. 

At  the  eastern  side  of  the  house,  the  earden  stretches  away,  along  the 
top  of  a  bank,  by  the  side  of  the  river,  being  backed  by  the  village  of 
AValton  and  the  kitchen  garden  on  the  south.  A  rather  plain  wing  wall 
extends  from  the  house  to  the  kitchen  garden,  inclosing  all  the  offices. 
From  the  lawn  on  this  side  of  the  house,  however,  the  roofs  and  various 
small  towers  of  the  outbuildings,  with  the  house  and  its  scarcely  seen 
tower,  and  the  trees,  produce  another  admirable  picture,  which  is  parti- 
cularly noticeable  for  the  variety  of  outline  and  unity  of  character  it 
presents.  The  roofs  of  all  the  buildings  being  covered  with  the  broad 
-  tiles  haviog  fraised  ridges,  expressly  made  for  structures  in  the  Italian 
style,  even  the  commonest  outbuildings  possess  a  certain  richness  and 
chanicter,  and  harmonize  well  with  the  prmcipal  edifice. 

OaUaniU,  which  is  only  a  little  higher  up  the  river  than  the  place  just 
described,  was  laid  out  by  Wright,  a  successor  of  Kent,  and  had  formerly 
a  g^reat  reputation.  It  possesses  many  good  features,  the  principal  of 
wmch  are  its  water  and  its  grotto.  The  water,  which  lies  in  a  vauey  to 
the  north-west  of  the  house,  is  considered  a  clever  imitation  of  a  river, 
and  might,  when  in  proper  preservation,  have  been  mistaken  for  the 
Thames.  The  grotto  is  an  extraordinary  one,  built  by  Bushell  (a  cele- 
brated constructor  of  these  things)  for  the  Duke  of  York.  Its  formation 
is  said  to  have  occupied  many  years.  It  is  of  considerable  size,  and  is 
lined  chiefly  with  shells,  spar,  and  similar  materials,  so  as  to  have  a  very 
arti^cial  character.  It  is  more  a  curiosity  than  an  object  of  art ;  the 
rules  of  art  demanding  that  the  material  employed  for  these  things 
should  be  of  one  general  kind,  and  that  they  should  be  such  as  are  found 
in  nature,  or  might  possibly  be  so.  At  one  period,  however,  this  grotto 
possessed  considerable  fame ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  once 
occupied  by  a  sort  of  congress  of  kings.    In  a  secluded  spot  around  the 
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grotto  is  a  very  singular  collection  of  tombs  and  memorials  to  the 
Duchess  of  York's  dogs.  These  animals  seem  to  have  been  great  favour- 
ites; and  there  are  considerably  more  than  a  hundred  monumental 
stones,  of  yarious  shapes,  on  which  the  virtues  of  the  different  pets  are 
set  forth  and  their  fate  mourned,  in  several  languages,  and  sometimes  in 
the  poetical  effusions  of  eminent  personages.  The  park  contains  much 
fine  timber :  but  the  greater  part  of  the  estate  is  now,  we  are  told,  to  be 
carved  up  into  building  plots  for  villas. 

Dropmore,  the  seat  of  Lady  Grenville,  is  about  six  miles  from  Windsor, 
and  a  litUe  oeyond  Bumham.  Although  it  scarcely  comes  within  the 
range  which  we  profess  to  include  in  our  descriptions,  it  ought  to  be 
mentioned  on  account  of  its  well-known  Pinetum,  which  is  probably  the 
best  and  the  most  interesting  in  Britain,  having  been  in  existence  so 
many  years ;  while  its  extensive  flower- gardening  decorations  are  also 
celebrated. 

From  the  front  of  the  house  some  fine  prospects  are  obtained  through 
the  bold  masses  of  trees  on  the  lawn,  the  land  dropping  away  suddenly 
after  presenting  a  sufficient  foreground.  The  views  take  in  Windsor 
Castle  and  the  hills  and  woods  of  Windsor  Great  Park,  with  the  valley 
of  the^Thames  spreading  out  between. 

Parallel  with  the  front  of  the  house,  the  flower  gardens  extend  for  a 
considerable  length  to  the  west,  and  are  backed  by  an  architectural  wall, 
and  by  conservatories,  aviaries,  &c.  Being  on  a  flat  surface,  a  good 
opportunity  is  afforded  fcMr  massing  flowers  of  one  colour,  and  this  system 
is  largely  adopted.  A  good  deal  of  variety  and  richness  is  produced 
by  the  use  of  vases,  sculpture,  large  china  jars,  foimtains,  baskets,  &c. 
There  is  also  a  Dutch  flower  garden,  used  chiefly  for  bulbs.  On  the  wall 
at  the  back,  too,  there  are  many  beautiful  climbers ;  and  standard  and 

S»le  roses  are  freely  used  in  the  decoration  of  this  part  of  the  place, 
ere  are  likewise  some  magnificent  plants  of  Magnolia  grandifiora  and 
Stwvrtia  virginiea, 

KnouiU  Park  is  the  magnificent  seat  of  Earl  Amherst^  at  Seven- 
oaks  in  Kent,  and  has  come  into  his  lordship's  possession  W  marriage, 
havins  formerly  been  the  family  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Dorset,  and 
once  belonging,  it  is  said,  to  Archbishop  Oranmer.  Although  24 
miles  from.  London,  it  is  such  a  noble  old  place  that  it  requires  a  brief 
notice  here. 

Situated  in  a  very  charming  country,  with  all  the  ground  softly  and 
beautifully  undulated,  and  enriched  with  the  most  splendid  wooding, 
this  park  embraces  some  of  the  best  features  of  the  district,  and  is  for 
the  variety  of  its  undulations,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  trees,  equalled 
by  very  few  others.  The  beeches  are  particularly  ^rand  ;  and  there  are 
many  picturesque  old  oaks,  among  wnich  one,  which  is  now  dead  and 
partially  decayed,  is  fenced  off  for  preservation,  as  being  of  gigantic  size 
both  as  respects  neight  and  girth.  A  very  delightful  winding  valley, 
having  the  top  and  part  of  the  sides  of  its  slopes  picturesquely  clothed 
with  old  trees,  stretches  across  the  park  near  Sevenoaks,  and  is  crossed 
by  the  drive  that  enters  the  park  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  Some 
agreeable  walks  wind  among  the  trees  at  the  top  of  these  slopes,  and  the 
public  are  liberally  allowed  access  to  them  and  to  other  parts  of  the 
park. 

The  mansion  is  an  exceedingly  venerable  old  pile,  for  the  most  part  erect- 
ed in  the  fifteenth  century,  though  some  portions  are  still  more  ancient. 
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It  is  regarded  as  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  castellated  baronial  hall, 
and  is  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  with  a  spacious  inner  court.  Regarded 
pictorially.  it  presents  many  attractions,  and  the  rich  clothing  of  iyy 
with  which  it  is  partially  adorned  greatly  heightens  its  beauty.  On  the 
garden  front  especially,  the  iyy,  by  being  closely  cut  in,  forms  a  smooth 
and  luxuriant  mantle  to  the  building,  without  interfering  with  any  of 
its  architectural  features,  or  conveying  the  idea  of  wildness  and  neglect. 
To  the  lover  of  the  picturesque,  the  private  garden,  with  its  ancient 
terraces,  parterres,  and  sculptured  omaments,.its  long  green  alleys  broken 
occasionally  by  overarching  climbers  or  evergreens,  and  its  numberless 
ancient  specimens  of  exotic  shrubs  and  low  trees  (the  cypress,  juniper, 
and  arbor-vitsd  tribe,  and  the  yew&  being  particularly  prominent,  and 
huge  Magnolias  being  also  numerous),  will  afford  a  rich  and  unusual  treat. 
Most  of  the  plants  having  been  permitted  to  take  their  natural  shapes, 
and  some  of  them  to  mingle  together  in  groups,  the  great  age  of  many 
must  of  course  have  contributed  to  produce  the  most  irregular  and 
picturesque  specimens,  as  well  as  most  artistic  combinations.  Besides 
other  strange  and  striking  examples,  there  is  an  old  lime  tree  on  one  of 
the  lawns,  the  branches  of  which  having  naturally  bent  downwards 
towards  the  earth,  have  there  struck  root,  and  it  is  now  surrounded 
with  myriads  of  tufted  trees  of  various  ages  and  sizes,  covering  alto> 

f  ether  an  immense  surface.  The  parent  plant  is,  indeed,  beginning  to 
ecay,  and  some  of  its  numerous  progeny  are  nearly  as  large  as  itself. 
Around  the  same  stem  a  sort  of  natural  bower  is  formed,  from  which 
there  are  many  little  winding  avenues  to  the  outside,  realizing  most  per- 
fectly the  picture  of  the  Banyan,  and  its 

«*PtUai'd  shade. 
High  orexarafaed,  with  echoing  wallu  betweai. " 

Mr9,  LawreTiee^g  gardens  at  Ealing  Park  have  acquired,  and  justly, 
a  universal  reputation,  on  account  of  the  superb  collection  of  plants 
which  they  contain,  and  the  general  taste  displayed  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  place.  As  they  are  most  generously  thrown  open  to  uie 
public  for  one  day  in  each  week  during  the  summer,  they  demand  to 
be  pretty  fully  described. 

The  entrance  to  the  park  is  at  the  eastern  comer,  and  after  passing 
through  the  gates,  the  arive  turns  to  the  left,  and  crosses  the  open  park 
till  it  reaches  a  long  piece  of  artificial  water,  over  which  it  is  carried  by 
a  low  bridge,  which  is  in  fact  a  neck  of  land  dividing  the  lake  into  two 
levels,  and  soon  Arrives  at  the  house.  There  is  aim  a  walk  from  the 
lodge  to  the  house,  just  along  the  belt  of  plantation  which  covers  the 
northern  boundary.  In  the  lake  is  a  pretty  island  of  weeping  willows, 
which  shows  well  from  the  house.  The  drive,  walk,  water,  &c.,  were 
planned  by  Brown  ;  but  the  southern  belt  of  plantation  was  afterwards 
thinned  out  with  great  judgment  and  efiect  by  Repton,  who  saw  that 
it  was  concealing  the  views  into  the  country  across  the  Surrey  Hills, 
and  of  the  Kew  Pagoda,  gardens,  &c.,  and  caused  several  varied  open- 
ings in  the  hne  of  plantation  to  be  made,  thereby  greatly  enlivening 
and  expanding  the  place. 

From  the  house,  which  is  so  unfortunately  contrived  that  the  offices 
are  on  the  south  side,  and  can  only  be  gained  by  passing  the  principal 
entrance  door,  an  opening  through  an  architectural  wing  wall  at  the 
nortn  end  brings  us  at  once  into  the  pleasure  grounds.  This  wall  is  also 
used  to  connect  the  house  with  a  conservatory,  which  stands  on  the  right 
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as  fioon  88  the  garden  isentered,  and  is  generally  filled  with  Camellias, 
or  other  larffe  flowering  plants  that  are  not  grown  as  specimens. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  house,  a  short  colonnade  is  thrown  out,  and 
supported  hj  low  eTorffreen  trees,  through  which  access  to  what  is 
called  the  ^  Italian  walk  "  is  given.  This  is  a  straight  walk,  on  a  de- 
scending slope,  with  pairs  of  small  figures  on  pedestals  at  either  side  of 
it,  and  good  specimens  of  Irish  yew  between  these.  It  terminates  in  a 
moderately  large  circular  basin  of  water,  in  the  centre  of  which,  on  a 
sufficient  pedestal,  is  a  figure  of  Apollo.  The  walk  is  kept  confined 
towards  the  end  by  large  evergreens,  which  narrow  the  vista,  and 
confine  the  view  pretty  much  to  the  principal  terminating  object  in  the 
middle  df  the  basin.  The  figures  on  the  pedestals  at  the  sides  are 
arranged  in  pairs ;  on  one  pedestal  Mars  and  Venus  being  placed,  on 
another  Cupid  and  Psyche,  on  a  third  Castor  and  Pollux,  &c.  The  general 
effect  is  classic  and  elegant,  and  consistent  with  the  style  of  the  house. 

The  lawn  view  from  the  front  of  the  house  is  rich  and  varied.  A 
great  many  specimen  plants,  especially  of  the  coniferous  tribe,  are 
scattered  about  upon  the  grass,  and  their  lower  branches  lie  down  upon 
it  in  the  most  graceful  manner.  A  rustic  arch,  through  which  a  small 
fountain  is  seen,  and  some  fragmentary  classic  ruins,  jut  out  from  the 
mass  of  trees  and  shrubs  at  different  points  along  the  northern  boundaiy, 
and  prevent  the  abundance  of  green  vegetable  objects  from  degenerating 
into  sameness.  Certain  cross  avenues,  however,  break  up  the  principu 
glade  more  than  is  desirable.  One  of  these  avenues  is  of  Uupresnu 
macrocarpaf  backed  by  mixed  evergreens.  Kear  the  house,  amon^  other 
choice  specimens,  is  a  large  plant  of  ArbtUut  procera^  which,  with  its 
smooth  stems,  and  fine  clusters  of  fruit  in  autumn,  has  a  striking  ap- 
pearance. Garrya  eRiptica  is  also  large  and  handsome,  and  is  a  most 
valuable  shrub  for  winter  fiowerinff. 

When  the  basin  of  water  is  reacned,  it  is  found  to  contain  four  other 
figures  on  pedestals,  one  of  them  representing  Neptune,  another  a  mer- 
maid, and  the  remaining  two  herons.  On  the  east  and  west  sides  of  this 
pond,  the  ground  rises  into  a  bank,  with  large  masses  of  evergreens  on 
the  summit.  The  bank  to  the  east  is  the  highest,  and  has  a  splendid 
cedar  of  Lebanon  upon  it,  the  branches  of  which  are  held  up  oy  ivy- 
covered  props,  so  as  to  allow  of  its  being  walked  under.  Close  to  this 
bank  is  me^  dairy,  a  pretty  object,  and  decorated  inside  with  a  row  of 
busts  on  brackets  against  the  uppcor  part  of  the  walls,  with  flints,  shells, 
&c.,  on  part  of  the  shelves.  The  door  is  of  stained  glass,  with  wreaths 
of  roses  and  other  flowers. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dairy,  under  the  large  evergreen  trees, 
is  an  oval  arch,  formed  with  masses  of  fused  brick,  and  supported  on 
either  side  with  a  miniature  rockery  of  the  same  material,  clothed  with 
ivy,  &c.  The  design  of  the  aperture  is  to  afford  a  sudden  and  confined 
view  towards  the  park,  embracing  part  of  the  lake,  on  the  margin  of 
which  latter  some  masses  of  fused  orick  have  been  set  up  to  form  an 
object  to  this  view.  Were  the  scene  more  definite  and  contracted,  and 
did  it  embrace  one  principal  and  striking  feature,  it  is  probable  that  this 
idea  of  an  oval  opening,  which  starts  from  the  level  of  the  ground,  and 
is  about  the  height  of  a  full-grown  man,  would  be  very  effective,  by 
yielding  a  kind  of  telescopic  view  without  the  awkwardness  and  trouble 
of  having  to  approach  so  closely  to  a  smaller  aperture,  or  to  move  about 
with  effort  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  survey.  A  better  example 
occurs  on  the  other  side  of  the  round  pond,  where,  after  threading  our 
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way  amongst  large  laurels  and  other  evergreens,  which  group  themselves 
into  a  natural  retreat  called  the  Leicester  hower,  and  turning  at  length 
between  shaded  masses  of  fused  brick,  which  furnish  a  shaded  home  for 
ferns  and  alpines,  we  come  all  at  once  to  another  oval  aperture,  through 
which  we  look  out  to  the  pond  and  its  figures,  with  the  grassy  bank 
and  noble  evergreens  beyond.  Here  there  has  been  more  preparation, 
by  a  winding  and  uncertain  path,  in  deep  shadow,  among  imitation  rocks, 
of  which  the  arch  forms  a  part ;  and  the  burst  of  light  which  we  sud- 
denly obtain  through  the  arch,  with  the  limited  nature  of  the  view,  and 
the  existence  of  a  more  definite  object  in  the  nond  and  figures,  render 
this  much  more  satisfactory,  and,  indeed,  decidedly  artistic. 

We  cannot  but  remark  on  the  felicity  with  which  the  oval  figure  has 
been  chosen  for  framing  these  little  scenes,  and  how  well  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  aperture  fulfil  its  intention.  Anv  more  irregular  opening 
would  have  the  effect  of  scattering  too  much  the  objects  to  be  repealed, 
whereas  this  serves  to  concentrate  and  confine  them.  A  circular  aperture, 
again,  would  produce  the  same  bad  result  as  an  irregular  one,  unless  it 
were  quite  small,  when  it  would  have  to  be  looked  through  with  effort, 
and  the  whole  scene  would  be  taken  in  only  by  degrees.  The  oviJ,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  here  adopted,  is  in  itself  a  b^utiful  figure,  and 
directly  the  eye  catches  it,  all  that  is  wished  to  be  seen  through  it  is 
exhibited  at  once.  The  suddenness  with  which  the  view  opens  upon  us 
is  fully  half  of  the  charm.  Any  gradual  unfolding  of  the  scene  would 
ruin  it. 

Following  the  walk  which  runs  along  the  boundarv  of  the  pleasure 
ffrounds,  we  see  how  nicely  these  are  separated  from  the  park.  A  very 
low  hedge  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  hollow,  and  its  line  is  broken  by  a 
few  dwarf  evergreens,  such  as  Rhododendrons,  scattered  here  and  there 
irregularly  along  the  inside.  Standing  on  the  walk,  therefore,  or  the 
lawn,  we  scarcely  observe  this  boundary  line,  because  it  is  so  low  and 
unobtrusive,  and  does  not  at  all  arrest  tne  sight,  while  it  is  quite  hidden 
from  the  other  side  of  the  place. 

A  walk  through  the  plant  houses  supplies  continual  food  for  wonder 
and  admiration.  The  conviction  is  pressed  upon  us  at  every  step  that 
the  power  of  cultivation  ^  can  no  further  go."  And  everything  is  done 
with  a  liberality  as  to  space  and  conveniences  which  is  quite  of  a  piece 
with  the  fam^  of  this  establishment.  The  well-known  success  which 
attends  the  exhibition  of  plants  from  this  place  at  the  great  metropolitan 
shows,  will  no  longer  be  matter  of  surprise  after  the  collection  is  seen. 
The  only  occasion  for  astonishment  will  be  that  any  other  competition 
should  ever  be  able  to  carry  off  the  highest  prize. 

At  the  front  of  the  prmcipal  group  of  plant  houses  is  a  somewhat 
square  area,  arranged  as  a  fiower  garden,  and  having  little  wire 
temples,  as  supports  for  climbing  roses,  at  the  comers.  Walls  covered 
with  climbers  inclose  it  at  the  sides,  and  the  charming  Clematis  montana 
is  among  the  most  conspicuous  plants  on  these  walls.  There  is  a  foun- 
tain in  the  centre,  ana  some  vases  are  placed  about  in  parts,  whUe 
masses  of  stones  at  the  base  of  the  buildings,  and  in  front  of  them, 
receive  a  variety  of  pretty  trailing  and  alpine  plants.  The  flower-beds 
are  cut  out  of  the  grass,  and  are  each  furnished  with  a  single  kind  of 
plant,  in  the  usual  manner. 

Ounnersburif,  the  seat  of  Baron  Rothschild,  is  also  at  Ealing,  about 
half  a  mile  nearer  London  than  Mrs.  Lawrence's  place.  It  is  a  retired 
and  elegant  villa,  very  agreeably  situated.    The  house  stands  on  the  top 
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of  a  sloping  bank,  which  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  having  an 
Italian  terrace  on  the  garden  front.  This  terrace  is  particularly  well 
treated,  having  a  low  wall  with  vases  along  the  front,  and  being  entered 
upon  at  one  end  by  an  enriched  arch,  attached  to  the  house  and  supported 
with  trees,  while  the  other  end  is  finished  by  a  handsome  alcove,  contain- 
ing a  statue  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere. 

From  the  terrace  walk  there  is  a  pleasant  view  across  a  lake  in  the 
low  ground  and  the  small  park  to  the  woods  and  low  hills  on  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  Thames  ;  everything  in  this  scene  being  rich  and  accordant, 
and  the  whole  being  very  nicely  framed  with  old  trees. 

A  walk  to  the  westward  from  the  terrace  conducts  us  along  the  side  of 
the  open  park,  where  we  soon  arrive  at  a  pleasing  recess,  in  which  is  a 
marble  statue  of  Eve  at  the  fountain.  This  is  very  artistically  embowered 
with  ivy,  and  is  so  &r  kept  out  of  sisht  till  it  is  approached  as  to  convey 
the  idea  of  being  a  shaded  and  sacred  nook,  into  which  the  living  mother 
of  mankind,  represented  in  the  figure,  might  have  retired.  Two  tall  and 
fine  cypresses  stand  by  the  side  of  this  recess,  as  if  keeping  a  kind  of 
guard  over  its  sanctity. 

A  little  further  from  the  house  there  is  a  nearly  circular  piece  of  water, 
open  towards  the  park  on  one  side  and  surrounded  with  noble  trees  in 
other  parts.  Both  the  lakes  are  supplied  from  a  spring  on  the  estate. 
This  portion  of  the  grounds  was  arranged  by  the  celebrated  Kent.  The 
formality  of  the  outline  of  the  water  is  now  slightly  broken  by  the 
blanches  of  some  of  the  trees  dipping  into  it.  There  is  a  veir  fine  tulip- 
tree  among  the  other  large  snecimens,  and  a  cluster  of  excellent  cedars. 
Here,  as  elsewhere  under  simuar  circumstances,  it  will  be  noted  that  a 
wooden  platform,  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  boat,  is  thrust  out  into  the 
water  several  yards,  and  has  an  exceedingly  prominent  and  disagreeable 
appearance ;  which  might  easily  be  obviated  hj  deepening  the  water  at 
any  particular  point  along  its  margin,  and  making  a  small  landing-stage 
to  follow  precisely  the  line  of  the  water^s  edge. 

By  the  side  of  this  piece  of  water,  in  the  midst  of  the  group  of  cedars 

C'i  mentioned,  is  a  classic  temple,  from  the  front  of  which  there  is  a 
utiful  view  over  the  water,  the  park,  and  the  country.  The  interior  of 
this  temple  appears  to  be  used  as  a  billiard  room.  It  contains  at  present, 
however,  a  most  interesting  collection  of  stone  figures,  illustrative  of  the 
''  Beggar's  Opera,"  which  formerly  stood  in  the  open  air,  but  had  unfor- 
tunately become  so  iniured  by  exposure  that  they  are  now  placed  here. 
They  are  by  Thom,  the  well-known  Scotch  sculptor  of  Tam  o*  Shanter 
and  Souter  Johnnie,  and  are  among  the  greatest  notabUia  of  the  place. 
Although  executed  in  sand-stone,  they  are  taken  from  life  with  the  utmost 
minuteness  of  detail,  the  tatters  of  the  garments,  the  patches  (some  placed 
beneath  and  some  upon  the  older  parts  of  the  clothes),  the  holes  and 
mendings  of  the  shoes,  one  of  which  has  the  sole  coming  off,  and  even 
the  very  stitches,  with  their  customary  want  of  neatness  and  concealment, 
by  which  the  various  attempts  at  preserving  some  degree  of  soundness 
are  effected,  are  all  represented  with  a  wonderful  fidelity  and  power. 
But  the  expression  of  some  of  the  countenances  is  still  more  striking. 
In  the  fifcce  of  the  old  soldier,  with  his  wooden  arm  and  leg,  who  has 
taken  on  his  only  knee  the  old  woman  whom  he  loved  in  youth,  and 
holds  her  with  his  single  arm,  there  is  a  marvellous  expression  of 
resuscitated  voluptuousness  which  is  almost  more  than  responded  to  in 
the  cunning  but  inviting  looks  of  his  ancient  companion.    The  ferocity, 
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too.  of  the  stalwart  tinker,  who  is  taking  his  revenge  on  the  terror-stricken 
and  crushed  little  fiddler  for  supposed  wrongs  done  to  his  wife,  is  most 
admirably  depicted.  There  is,  indeed,  a  spirit  and  a  truthfulness  about 
these  objects  which  makes  us  regret  titiat  the  unhappy  artist  did  not  use 
less  perishable  materials,  and  that  he  was  not  more  cordially  encouraged. 

At  the  north  side  of  the  temple  containing  these  figures  is  a  small 
circular  flower  garden,  surrounded  with  festoons  of  climbers,  on  a  wire 
frame,  and  nearly  beneath  them  is  a  low  iron  trellis  covered  with  China 
roses.  This  flower  garden  is  very  nicely  furnished  with  plants  in  the 
summer,  and  the  beds  are  not  too  crowded.  In  its  neighbourhood  there 
is  an  immense  plant  of  Magnolia  ffrandifloroy  which  is  quite  like  a  tree, 
and  many  beautiful  specimens  of  various  other  low  trees.  Gunnersbniy 
is  rather  fiuned  for  its  large  orange-trees,  which  are  kept  in  an  orangeiy 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  pleasure-grounds. 

Mrs,  MarryatCsy  Wimbtedan  Moiue,  has  been  elaborately  and  pictorially 
described  b^  Loudon,  and,  like  Mrs.  Lawrence's,  is  open  once  a  week  to 
the  public  in  the  summer  season.  At  one  period,  too,  Mr.  Redding,  the 
gardener,  was  a  very  successful  exhibitor  of  plants,  and  a  great  man^ 
hiffhly  ornamental  species  were  first  introduced  to  this  place,  and  origi- 
nally flowered  here.  Latterly,  however,  less  attention  has  been  paid  to 
maintaining  a  high  horticultural  position ;  the  trees  ail  over  the  estate 
have  become  crowded,  plants  are  very  rarely  grown  for  the  exhibitions, 
and  scarcely  anything  is  conducted  with  the  same  spirit  as  formerly. 

This  estate,  which  comprises  about  100  acres,  is  close  to  the  delightfViI 
village  of  Wimbledon,  and  embraces  some  beautiful  undulations  of  sur- 
face, charming  views  across  Wimbledon  Park,  and,  in  one  part,  a  veir- 
rich  piece  of  the  river  Thames,  with  much  of  the  valley  through  which 
part  of  the  Thames  flows,  and  tne  hills  of  Middlesex  and  Harrow  in  the 
distance.  Although  beautifully  placed,  however,  and  presenting  some 
good  natural  features,  the  artist  who  designed  it  has  by  no  means  made 
the  most  of  it ;  and  now  that  the  trees  are  becoming  crowded,  the  defects 
in  the  plan  are  more  conspicuous. 

The  nouse,  which  is  very  ample  and  complete,  is  rather  too  near  the 
village,  and  hence  the  drive  is  a  little  too  short  for  a  place  of  this  extent. 
Were  the  house  farther  away  from  other  dwellings,  and  did  we  not  see  it 
directly  we  enter  the  gate&  the  shortness  of  the  drive  would  be,  as  at 
Kenwood,  an  advantage.  Tnere  is  a  conservatory  attached  to  the  house,  in 
which,  besides  many  sculptures  and  other  ornaments,  is  one  of  the  first 
plants  of  Jackaonia  pinnatiacimda  which  bloomed  here  before  flowering 
anvwhere  else  in  England,  and  still  covers  the  roof  of  the  conservatory. 

From  the  garden  front  of  the  house  there  is  a  good  view  across  the 
park  to  a  sheet  of  water  in  the  hollow,  and  over  the  trees  behind  this  to 
a  wooded  hill  beyond.  Besides  a  few  effective  groups  of  trees,  a  charming 
specimen  of  an  old  variegated  holly,  covered  with  ivy,  stands  in  the  park 
in  front  of  the  house.  A  walk  to  the  right  then  carries  us  through  a 
strip  of  pleasure  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  park,  and  amongst 
some  very  large  and  varied  evergreen  oaks,  and  tufts  of  hollies,  Portugal 
laurels,  rhododendrons,  &c.  There  is,  in  one  part,  a  small  hollow  nearly 
filled  with  rhododendrons,  which  are  now  large  and  picturesque.  There 
is  also  a  gigantic  single  plant  of  the  common  rhododendron. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  walk  just  spoken  of  we  arrive  at  the  lake,  near 
the  comer  of  which,  on  an  island,  are  the  remains  of  a  chapel,  once  much 
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used  by  the  Prince  of  Gond6  during  the  time  of  his  residenoe  here.  This 
island  is  approached  by  a  bridge,  now  picturesquely  covered  with  ivy ; 
and  from  the  midst  of  the  other  trees  which  are  growing  on  the  island, 
two  or  three  Lombard^  poplars  rise,  and  the  whole  form  a  most  beau- 
tiful group.  Unhappily  they  are  now  decaying  at  the  tops,  and  will 
soon  have  to  be  removed.  A  walk  to  Hie  nortn-west  from  this  point 
leads  round  the  boundary  of  the  place,  through  what  is  called  the 
wilderness,  where  there  are  some  fisn-ponds.  Another  piece  of  water  is 
seen  in  the  hollow  below  the  larger  lake.  Skirting  the  lower  margin  of 
the  principal  lake  by  a  green  path,  backed  with  trees  and  evergreens, 
we  first  pass  an  enormous  beech  tree  of  the  noblest  character,  and  after- 
wards, near  the  western  end  of  the  lake,  come  to  a  fine  ivy-clad  oak,  and 
the  original  specimen  of  the  Magnclia.  It  is  from  a  point  near  the 
northern  end  of  the  lake  that  the  view  of  the  Thames  and  its  valley  is 
to  be  caught,  and  this,  on  a  fine  day,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  kmd. 
Some  of  the  principal  London  buildings  are  also  embraced  from  this  spot. 

At  the  south-western  end  of  the  lake  there  is  an  iron  bridge.  The  walk 
to  the  right  from  this  bridge  takes  us  through  a  thin  covert  of  trees  of 
no  particular  character,  by  the  side  of  a  narrow  winding  continuation  of 
the  lake,  till  we  merge  into  another  open  part  of  the  park,  by  the  side  of 
which,  with  charming  scenes  across  Wimbledon  Park,  we  pass  to  the  grotto. 
This  structure  takes  the  exterior  form  of  a  small  temple,  from  the  front  of 
which  the  landscape  is  very  sylvan,  varied,  and  lovely. 

On  entering  the  door  of  this  apparent  temple  we  are  astonished  to 
find  ourselves  in  a  grotto,  built  by  Bushel,  after  the  manner  of  that  at 
Oatlands,  and  lined  with  similarly  unnatural  materials.  Parts  of  this 
grotto,  however,  where  spar  only  lias  been  employed,  and  where  the  sur- 
mce  is  broken  up  into  a  variety  of  intricate  bttle  cells  and  recesses,  are 
good.  A  small  aperture  at  the  back,  glazed  with  yellow  glass,  exhibits 
the  branches  and  leaves  of  the  plants  behind  it  in  a  curious  colour ;  and 
no  doubt  some  really  desirable  effects  might  be  produced  in  this  way  by 
the  employment  of  a  more  fitting  colour.  As  a  grotto  this  building  is,  in 
the  main,  most  unsatisfieustory ;  and  the  mixing  up  together  of  the  grotto 
and  the  temple  is  stransely  inconffruous. 

The  gardens  of  A,  Falmer,  &q.,  at  Gheam,  are  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  those  of  Sir  £.  Antrobus,  on  the  other  side  of  the  village. 
The  two  places  possess  much  the  same  character,  and  similar  classes 
of  plants  are  cultivated  in  them,  especially  Cacti  and  Azaleas.  With 
botn  these  latter  tribes  the  collection  is  well  furnished ;  and  although 
the  houses  are  more  commodious,  and  the  plants  less  numerous, 
than  at  Sir  K  Antrobus's,  Mr.  Falconer,  the  gardener,  turns  them  out  a 
good  deal  at  the  end  of  the  summer  and  during  the  early  autumn.  A 
new  seedling  Azalea  has  been  raised  here  bv  Mr.  Falconer,  and  called 
Bianca.  It  has  perfectly  white  flowers,  which  are  large,  and  of  a  good 
shape,  being  much  superior  in  every  respect  to  the  old  A,  indica  alba, 

(hie  of  the  houses  here  has  lately  been  fresh  glazed  with  rough  plate 
glsM,  the  panes  in  the  upper  lights  being  joined  at  the  ends  by  being  cut 
very  square,  and  not  at  all  overlapped.  It  is  not  yet  ascertained  whether 
this  mode  of  glazing  will  keep  out  wet ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  probable 
that,  from  the  almost  necessary  imperfection  of  the  joints,  it  will  occa- 
sion drip.    It  certainly  looks  neat,  and  saves  just  a  small  quantity  of 

glMS. 

In  the  stove,  some  old  plants  of  BemarUheracoceinea  are  made  to  bloom 
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freely  every  year,  by  hanging  them  up  near  the  glass,  and  keeping  them 
almost  dry,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer.  Treated  in  this  way, 
the  plants  themselves  look  a  little  yellow,  but  their  showy  flowers  more 
than  repay  the  diminished  verdure  of  their  appearance. 

Much  attention  is  given  by  Mr.  Palmer  to  growing  and  preserving  the 
different  kinds  of  fruit,  and  the  apples,  pears,  &c.,  are  all  good,  and  are 
stored  with  great  care.  Some  of  the  older  kinds  of  apples  are  also  to  be 
found  here  in  their  genuine  state.  Down  the  middle  walk  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  various  plums  are  grown  upon  a  wooden  trellis,  which  is  arched 
OTer  it.  The  plan  answers  veiy  well,  and  saves  space,  besides  making 
the  walk  into  a  sort  of  bower. 

Ifonemch,  the  seat  of  W,  F.  O,  Farmer,  Etq.,  nearly  adjoins  Mr.  Pal- 
mer's estate,  but  is  a  more  extensive  domain,  with  an  ample  park,  and 
good  pleasure  groimds.  The  property  has  for  many  years  been  noted  as 
having  suppU^  the  site  of  one  for  Queen  Elizabeth's  palaces,  which  had 
fine  old  terrace  gardens  attached  to  it.  Scarcely  a  relic  of  these  now, 
however,  remain,  and  the  present  house  is  quite  on  the  other  side  of  the 
estate.  A  noble  elm  tree  m  the  park,  not  far  from  the  supposed  site  of 
the  former  palace  gardens,  still  bears  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  elm, 
and  is  a  beautiful  specimen. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  gardens  at  Nonesuch 
were  altered  to  the  modem  style  by  Whateley,  the  author  of  '^  Observa- 
tions on  Modem  Gardening,"  whose  brother  then  owned  the  property. 
At  a  subsequent  period  the  house  and  gardens  were  entirely  removed, 
and  now  occupy  a  position  near  Cheam.  They  have  been  most  exten- 
sively renovated  and  improved  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  by  the 
conversion  of  the  old  Kitchen  garden  into  pleasure  grounds,  and  the 
formation  of  a  new  kitchen  garden  on  the  east  side  of  the  approach  from 
Cheam. 

Entering  the  estate  from  the  village  of  Cheam,  there  is  an  avenue  of 
Scotch  firs  leading  from  a  main  road  to  the  house,  by  the  side  of  the 
garden  wall.  This  avenue  is  a  rare  and  beautiful  object,  as  the  trees  have 
become  old,  and  many  of  them  are  very  picturesque. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  house  there  is  a  charming  piece  of  lawn,  on 
which  a  grand  old  cedar  spreads  its  branches  over  a  large  surface,  while 
many  yenerable  trees  inclose  a  bold  and  pleasing  hollow.  Beyond  the 
more  immediate  precincts  of  the  house,  a  series  of  flower  gardens, 
with  patches  of  open  lawn  and  masses  of  low  shrubs  and  specimen  plants, 
cover  the  site  of  much  of  the  former  kitchen  garden,  and  are  terminated 
by  a  raised  terrace  bank,  along  the  front  of  a  nice  group  of  plant  houses. 
Outside  this  terrace  a  pinetum  has  been  formed,  in  which  many  of  the 
plants  are  making  a  rapid  growth,  and  will  soon  begin  to  acquire  a  good 
character. 

Cambridge  IIov4e  is  the  residence  of  J7.  BevaUy  Esq.,  at  Twickenham, 
just  above  Richmond  Bridge.  It  is  well  placed  for  taking  in  a  near  view 
of  Richmond  Hill,  with  its  scattered  villas  and  broad  masses  of  wood, 
while  the  garden  front  is  not  much  overlooked  from  any  public  road. 
The  pleasure  grounds  are  not  large,  comprising  chiefly  a  walk  and  nar- 
row lawn  along  the  front  of  the  house  to  the  kitchen-garden,  and  having  a 
number  of  specimen  plants  and  a  few  flower-beds  placed  on  the  lawn. 
But  they  lie  well  open  to  the  park,  from  which  they  are  onlv  separated 
by  a  light  fence,  and  which  has  tnus  all  the  effect  of  a  large  lawn. 
Many  fine  elms  adorn  the  place  in  different  parts. 
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Attached  to  the  house  is  a  good  conserTatoiy,  in  which,  besides  the 
usual  decorations  of  plants  in  pots  and  climbers  trained  to  the  roof,  there 
are  many  elegant  ornaments,  such  as  lichly-carred  brackets  attacked  to 
the  wall,  for  recei?ing  conspicuous  and  spreading  specimens,  handsome 
marble  basket-like  vases,  supported  on  the  heads  of  beautiful  marble  figures, 
and  filled  with  graceful  plants,  and  other  sculptured  marble  figures.  An 
air  of  great  ricnness  and  variety  is  imparted  by  these  objects,  which 
nearly  always  have  a  good  appearance  in  a  conservatory  attached  to  a 
mansion. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  house,  there  is  a  large  and  lofty  green- 
house, or  orangery,  for  orange-trees  and  other  tall  greenhouse  plants.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  vines,  which  answer  well  for  a  late  crop.  There  is 
another  show  greenhouse,  in  which,  among  some  good  specimens  of 
ordinary  species,  we  noticed  a  number  of  seedling  Pelargoniums  of 
bedding-out  kindF,  and  of  the  scarlet-flowered  variegated  sorts,  and 
the  cherry-coloured  varieties  raised  at  Lord  Eilmorey's.  Several  of 
them  are  distinct,  and  will  be  useful  in  varying  the  appearance  of 
flower-'beds. 

A  neat  gateway,  of  open  iron  work,  leads  from  the  pleasure  groimds 
to  the  kitchen-gajrdeD,  where  there  are  some  excellent  ranges  of  glass, 
in  which  grapes,  peaches,  pines,  &c^  are  well  forced,  and  in  a  lengthened 
succession.  This  department  is  a  good  deal  attended  to,  and  everything 
appears  to  be  managed  neatly  and  successfully.  The  houses  are  heated 
by  hot  water,  and  the  pits,  of  which  there  are  several  ranges  for  pines, 
melons,  cucumbers,  &c.,  derive  their  heat  from  dimg  linings.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  latter  from  looking  untidy,  or  becoming  a  nuisance, 
and  to  save  the  heat  from  escaping,  they  are  all  covered  with  wooden 
shutters^  which  fasten  down  closely  over  them,  and  keep  them  entirely 
out  of  sight. 

In  one  of  the  larger  houses  there  is  a  nice  collection  of  stove  plants, 
including  most  of  the  more  fashionable  and  showy  kinds,  with  a  variety 
of  low  climbers  grown  to  trellises.  Earthenware  troughs  are  placed  over 
the  heating  pipes  in  this  house,  for  containing  water  to  produce  evapora- 
tion. A  row  of  capital  hollyhocks  was  ffrowing  in  a  border  of  the 
kitchen  garden  when  we  visited  the  place  last  October  ;  and  this  is  one 
of  the  few  gardens  near  London  in  which  we  observed  any  care  bestowed 
on  that  very  handsome  and  valuable  flower.  Its  usefulness  for  planting 
among  low  shrubs,  or  towards  the  front  of  new  ornamental  plantations, 
to  hr^kk  the  outline,  is  by  no  means  appreciated  as  it  should  be.  Mr. 
Pennjcook  is  Mr.  Bevan^s  gardener. 

Bumtwood  Oranffe,  the  residence  of  ff.  Oriteiffoody  Etq.,  between 
Wandsworth  Common  and  GarrattLane,  is  a  small  place  recently  laid  out 
and  planted  by  Messrs.  RoUisson,  of  Tooting,  and  the  house  enlarged  and 
remodelled,  and  a  conservatory  added  to  it,  by  Messrs.  Trollope,  of 
Parliament  Street,  London.  The  conservatory,  which  is  in  the  Uothic 
style,  like  the  house,  we  have  thought  so  excellent,  that  we  have  ob- 
tained permission  to  give  the  annexed  illustrations  of  it.  Its  merits  are 
that  it  unites  and  harmonises  well  with  the  house,  of  which  it  forms  a 
constituent  part,  and  not  a  mere  adjunct ;  while  there  is  a  novelty  and 
richness  in  tne  interior  of  the  roof,  and  a  simplicity  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  plants,  which  also  recommend  it  to  notice.  At  a  period  when 
buildings  of  this  kind  are  yet  generally  such  commonplace  things,  mostly 
without  any  style  at  all,  and  just  tackod  on  to  the  Louse  at  any  point 
where  they  may  be  wanted,  without  any  regard  to  its  harmonising  with 
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the  design  of  the  principftl  eleyation,  a  conservatoiy  like  this  is  a 
pleasant  and  worthy  deviation  from  the  ordinary  practice. 

Our  enmyin^  exhibit  the  eleyation,  with  part  of  the  house  attached, 
a  view  of  the  interior,  showing  the  form  of  the  roof,  and  a  ground 
plan  in  which  the  stages,  borders,  paths,  &c^  are  delineated.  From  the 
first  of  these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  conseryatory  occupies  a  comer  of 
the  building,  where  the  main  wall  retires,  and  is  therefore  essentially  a 
part  of  the  general  structure,  not  standing  out  beyond  either  the  front 
or  the  end  of  the  house ;  while  the  lowness  of  the  roof,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  house  itself,  rather  tends  to  heighten  the  character  of  a  Gothic 
building  like  this.  The  ground  plan  will  indicate  that  it  is  connected 
with  both  the  drawing-room  (b)  and  billiard-room  (c),  standing  at  the 
end  of  the  former  and  in  front  of  the  latter,  so  that  it  can  be  enjoyed 
frx>m  both,  (a)  is  the  entrance  from  the  garden.  In  the  arrangement 
of  the  interior,  too,  regard  has  been  had  to  the  character  of  art  which  a 
conseryatory  attached  to  a  drawing-room  should  maintain.  Hence,  the 
path  is  payed  with  mosaic  tiles,  the  gratings  for  admitting  hot  air  (n) 
being  of  brass,  and  a  neat  kerb-stone  being  placed  around  the  sides 
of  the  path.  The  centre  portion  is  payed  with  good  flag-stones,  and 
there  is  a  light  iron  stage,  of  an  oval  shape,  in  the  middle,  while  yery 
handsome  porcelain  yases,  filled  with  flowers,  occupy  the  comers, 
and  also  the  comers  of  the  path,  as  shown  on  the  plan.  Between 
the  path  and  the  waUs  there  is  a  narrow  border  (f),  coyered  with 
Lycopodiums,  Heliotropes,  and  yarious  low-growing  plants,  which  make 
a  neat  fringe  to  the  whole.  Climbers  are  train^  to  the  roof,  and  a 
chandelier  is  suspended  from  the  centre.   The  main  feature  in  the  ground 
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plan  is  that  the  space  is  not  at  all  crowded,  and  everything  employed  is 
good  and  tasteful. 

Another  sketch  which  we  insert  represents  a  pretty  dairy  at  the  end  of 
the  house,  which  is  appropriately  ntted  up,  together  with  a  series  of 
terraces,  with  steps  and  vases,  which  occupy  this  part  of  the  garden.  At 
the  top  of  these  terraces  is  a  nice  span-roofed  stove,  filled  with  good 
plants,  and  having  some  novel  and  ornamental  baskets  of  pottery  ware 
suspended  from  the  roof  for  receiving  orchids,  &c.  Near  this  stove  is  a 
long  flower  earden,  well  filled  with  Tarious  summer  plants.  The  lawns 
in  front  of  the  house  are  bordered  with  handsome  evergreen  shrubs,  and 
there  are  particularly  fine  specimens  of  Andromeda  Jloribunda,  with  a 
beautiful  Deodar  cedar.  The  kitchen  garden  is  well  arranged,  and  con- 
tains some  first-rate  forcing  houses  and  pits.  The  entire  place  is  kept  in 
the  most  perfect  order  by  Mr.  Hoskins,  tne  gardener. 

Pain's  Hill,  the  seat  of  Mr*.  Cooper,  at  Ck>bham  in  Surrey,  about  three 
miles  further  from  London  than  Claremont,  is  a  place  which  contains 
such  splendid  features,  and  has  been  so  much  referred  to  in  different 
works  as  a  grand  specimen  of  modem  landscape  gardening,  that  we  judged 
it  worthy  of  a  special  pilgrimage,  and  were  not  at  all  £sappointed.    It 
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was  laid  out  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Hamilton,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Abercom, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  formed  from  an  old  common  or  waste. 

The  house  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  slope,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  runs  the  river  Mole,  and  a  bold  stone  oridge,  which  carries  the 
Portsmouth  road  over  the  river,  forms  a  conspicuous  and  effective  object 
from  the  house.  As  viewed  from  this  bridge,  too,  the  house  itself  has  a 
Tery  imposing  appearance,  its  handsome  portico,  erected  by  Mr.  Dedmus 
Burton  lor  a  former  proprietor,  rising  to  the  full  height  of  the  building, 
and  being  supported  by  massive  pillars.  It  is  also  well  furnished  with 
lai^e  trees  on  either  side,  while  the  slope  of  the  park  in  firont  is  open 
enough  to  show  all  its  beauty  and  breadth,  while  it  is  sufficiently  studded 
with  specimen  plants  to  preserve  it  from  plainness.  A  large  Mespilut 
oanadeMit  was,  when  we  saw  it  in  the  autumn,  and  when  it  had  ac- 
quired all  its  mellow  red  and  yellow  tints,  a  remarkable  good  feature  on 
tius  ^k  slope. 

Pam's  Hill  will  occupy  at  least  three  or  four  hours  to  walk  round  it 
even  hurriedly.  It  is,  in  many  parts,  far  too  much  encumbered  with 
trees,  and  would  be  greatly  improved  by  judicious  thinning,  and  by  open- 
ings to  admit  views  of  the  neighbouring  country.  But,  for  its  specimen 
trM,  its  croups  in  the  park,  the  beauty  of  its  undulated  ground,  the 
charming  diversity  of  scene  which  its  lake  presents,  and  for  its  admirable 
grotto,  it  is  a  place  which  will  bear  much  examination  and  study,  and 
may  doubtless  oe  inspected  again  and  again  with  increasing  pleasure. 

The  gardens  of  Sigimnund  Rucker^  Esq.,  at  Wandsworth,  tnough  small, 
exhibit  some  interesting  features,  and  contain  a  very  fine  collection  of 
exotic  plants,  especially  orchids.  Of  the  latter  tribe  the  plants  here  are 
probably  unequalled  in  this  country,  and  they  invariably  obtain  some  of 
the  best  prizes  at  the  great  exhibitions.  The  collection  of  heaths,  too,  is 
of  the  highest  excellence,  though  these  are  gradually  beins  dispersed, 
as  opportunities  arise,  that  more  undivided  attention  may  be  given  to 
the  oTChids. 

The  place  is  situated  on  West  Hill,  and  the  house  lies  rather  near 
to  the  road.  There  is  little  view  beyond  it.  A  small  conservatory  is 
attadied  to  the  house,  and  contains,  among  the  usual  floral  ornaments, 
several  elegant  sculptured  figures,  China  vases,  &c.  The  lawn,  whi<^  is 
exceedingly  neat,  ana  very  tastefully  arranged,  is  decorated  with  nume- 
rous masses  of  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Roses,  and  occasional  beds  of 
summer  flowers,  while  there  are  many  specimen  plants  of  the  Deodar 
ceABXjAraucariOy  Abies  Douglani,  various  Pines,  some  excellent  standard 
Rhododendrons,  a  beautiful' patch  of  Juniperut  sabina  tamariMifdia^  &c. 
Of  the  roses,  the  hybrid  perpetual  varieties  are  chiefly  grown,  and  as 
these  come  into  bloom  after  the  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  and  remain 
flowering  till  late  in  the  season,  the  place  is  kept  continually  gay. 

William  Leaf,  Esy.,  has  a  delightful  place  at  Streatham,  in  Surrey, 
which,  though  originally  comprising  the  poorest  elements,  has,  by  the 
spirited  diversion  of  the  road  in  front  of  it,  and  of  a  public  footpath 
which  cross^  the  middle  of  what  is  now  the  lawn,  been  made  into  a 
thoroughly  excellent  villa  garden.  We  believe  it  was  laid  out  by  the 
late  Blr.  lioudon. 

The  house  is  in  the  Italian  style,  and  a  semicircular  projection,  sup- 
ported on  pillars  and  surmounted  by  a  dome,  is  thrown  out  from  the 
nont  of  the  upper  stories,  while  a  terrace  walk  extends  along  the  prin- 
cipal or  garden  front    Near  the  end  of  the  terrace  is  a  conservatory, 
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with  a  curyilinear  iron  roof,  and  haying  the  specimens  planted  oat  in 
beds.  The  Acacias,  Poljgalas,  and  some  other  plants  in  it  are  extremely 
fine. 

In  the  garden  and  on  the  lawn  there  is  a  number  of  rare  and  orna- 
mental shrubs.  A  high  bank  has  been  thrown  up,  and  happily  clothed 
with  pmes  and  other  trees  at  the  lower  part  of  the  ffarden,  to  exclude 
the  walls,  &c.,  of  a  neighbouring  estate.  In  the  middle  of  a  small  ^ool 
of  water  an  island  is  entirely  covered  with  the  oonmion  dogwood,  wmoh, 
spr«Miing  down  its  branches  to  the  water,  forms  an  interesting  object  at 
all  seasons,  but  especially  when  its  leaves  change  colour  m  the  autumn, 
and  while  the  red  Dark  of  its  shoots  is  so  conspicuous  during  winter. 

The  delightful  garden  of  John  Warner^  JBsq^  is  situated  about  a  mile 
from  the  Broxboume  Station  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  and  17 
miles  from  London.  It  has  been  under  the  superintendence  of  Blr. 
Williams  for  nearly  30  years.  On  the  lawn  n^ar  the  house  are  some  very 
fine  specimens  of  the  fern-leaved  beech,  weeping  elm,  deodar  cedar. 
Daphne  porUica,  and  many  other  very  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 

An  excellent  view  of  this  lawn  is  obtained  from  a  raised  terrace  of 
some  length  at  the  ujpper  end  ;  and  from  this  terrace  a  closely-shaded 
walk  descends  in  a  wmding  direction  to  a  lake,  which  is  crossed  b^  a 
rustic  bridge.  Here  the  spectator  is  astonished  by  an  admirable  imita- 
tion of  broken  rocks,  formed  entirely  of  bricks  and  cement,  which  have 
all  the  appearance  of  having  been  worn  by  the  ciurent  of  a  stream.  Almost 
adjoining  these  is  a  rustic  building,  in  full  accordance  with  them.  Apart 
from  this  is  a  garden  partly  devoted  to  dahlias,  and  adjoining  the  lawn 
on  one  side  of  it  is  a  border  of  roses,  consisting  of  dwarfs  and  standards, 
amon^  which  are  many  of  the  new  and  leading  varieties.  In  the  middle 
of  this  fl;arden,  and  entangled  into  one  mass,  is  a  large  column  of  roses, 
chiefly  the  K  acmpennrenSf  the  effect  of  which  is  decidedly  good  when 
in  bloom. 

The  Zoological  Oardens,  in  the  RegenJCs  Parky  do  not  contain  much  that 
requires  notice  in  a  gardening  point  of  view,  but  demand  a  passing 

fiance.  They  are  entered  from  the  road  which  surrounds  the  Regent's 
^ark  on  the  north-wes^  side,  and  lie  on  both  sides  of  that  road,  the  two 
parts  being  approprii^tely  connected  by  a  short  tunnel.  Being  situated 
within  the  actual  boimdary  of  the  Regent's  Park,  they  have  we  advan- 
tage of  looking  upon  its  large  area  of  greensward  on  the  south  side. 

A  straight  principal  walk  passes  tluough  the  garden  at  an  oblique 
angle  from  the  main  entrance,  and  leads  by  a  flight  of  steps  over  the 
roof  of  one  of  the  larger  menageries,  this  roof  being  balustiaded  at  the 
sides,  and  forming  a  large  terrace  platform,  from  which  much  of  the 
garden  and  the  park  may  be  viewed.  The  sides  of  the  walk  leading  to 
this  terrace  are  bordered  by  lines  of  standard  roses,  and  a  series  of  small 
flower-beds,  backed  by  shrubs. 

The  rest  of  the  garden  is  laid  out  in  the  most  irregular  manner  poesi* 
ble,  so  as  to  obtain  a  great  number  and  variety  of  walks.  Most  of  the 
shrubs  and  plants  are  healthy  and  flourishing,  and  some  of  them  axe 
handsome.  On  a  raised  bank  at  the  south  side  of  the  garden,  where  the 
grass  is  carried  up  to  the  base  of  the  shrubs  which  doSie  its  summit,  a 
number  of  strong-growing  herbaceous  plants  are  scattered  about  in  front 
of  the  shrubs  and  among  them,  and,  growing  out  of  the  grass,  they  con- 
tribute to  break  and  soften  off  the  outline  of  the  shrubs.  In  another 
part,  there  are  one  or  two  pleasing  islands,  clothed  with  a  thicket  of  dog* 
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woody  privety  &c.,  in  the  midst  of  pools  used  for  water-fowl ;  and  besides 
being  in  tiiemselyes  picturesque,  on  account  of  the  denseness  of  their 
clothing,  these  islands  fonn  an  excellent  coTor  for  the  birds  to  retire  into. 
^  one  part  of  the  garden,  where  some  erergreen  shrubs  and  specimens 
had  been  newly  planted  last  winter,  these  were  somewhat  unnecessarily 
protected  by  ha^g  a  quantity  of  straw  loosely  shaken  over  them.  Some 
very  larce  specimens  ot  weeping  ash  have  their  branches  fastened  flatly 
to  a  trems  which  forms  a  kind  of  covering  to  a  place  in  which  a  numb^ 
of  birds  are  kept,  and  though  they  have  a  very  artificial  appearance,  they 
create  a  good  sneLter. 


Several  of  the  structures  impropriated  to  different  animals  are  pic- 
turesque and  pleasing  ezampies  of  the  rustic  style.  The  new  aviaries, 
too,  appear  weU  aiKai^;ed  and  excellent,  and  when  partially  clothed  with 
climbers,  as  seems  to  be  intended,  they  will  be  yet  more  suitable  and 
b^tutiful.  Everything  in  the  way  of  buildings  is,  in  short,  substantial 
and  respectable ;  and  the  gardens  are  kept  as  neatly  and  well  as  the 
large  number  of  visitors  will  allow  them  to  oe.  There  is  a  particular  air 
of  cleanliness  and  comfort  about  all  the  houses  used  for  birds  and 
animals.  The  indosures  for  birds,  &c.,  are  surrounded  mostly  by  a  wire 
fence,  with  a  row  of  close  wires  curved  boldly  outwards  at  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  to  prevent  any  small  inld  animals  or  vermin  from 
entering  the  indosure. 

Passing  through  the  tunnel,  that  portion  of  the  garden  north  of  the 
park  road  is  on  tne  slope  of  a  bank,  with  a  canal  at  the  bottom,  and  con- 
stitutes a  pleasant  and  shady  summer  walk.  The  new  museum,  the 
giraffes,  the  huge  hippopotamus,  &c.,  are  in  this  direction.  There  are 
some  handsome  thorns  in  a  few  of  the  inclosures.  We  cannot  speak  of 
the  collection  of  animals,  &c.,  in  this  place,  though  this  is  undoubtedly 
very  perfect,  and  all  are  in  the  best  condition. 

KuBSSBiBS,  Florists*  GARNOrs,  &c.  The  characteristic  of  the  Lon- 
don nurseries,  and  that  which  mainly  distinguishes  them  from  provincial 
establishments  of  this  sort,  is  that  they  abound  in  indoor  exotics.  With 
a  few  exceptions,  such  as  the  great  Exeter  nurseries,  for  exami>le,  exotic 
plants  that  require  protection  or  artificial  heat  are  but  sparingly  and 
impofectly  grown  in  the  provinces,  as  compared  with  London.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  provincial  nurseries  are,  from  having  a  better  atmo- 
sphere, and  often  from  a  superior  method  of  treatment,  the  best  marts 
tor  hajNiy  trees  and  shrubs.  In  general,  there  is  far  too  much  use  made 
of  the  Imife  in  the  London  nurseries,  and  ornamental  plants  are  budded 
or  grafted  on  stocks  that  are  too  taU,  so  that  hardy  plants  obtained  from 
them  will  often  be  many  years  before  thev  become  oushy,  and  some  of 
them  will  never  do  so.  This  is  a  defect  which  is,  however,  in  part  reme- 
died in  some  establishments,  and  which  will,  we  hope,  soon  be  entirely 
done  away  with  ;  as  nothing  can  be  more  objectionable  than  the  pruning 
up  of  trees,  that  are  intended  for  ornament,  to  bare  tall  stems. 

The  nurwery  of  Messrs.  Loddiffes,  at  Hackney,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  celebrated  of  the  London  gardens  of  its  class,  although  it  is  now, 
from  the  expiration  of  the  lease  of  part  of  the  ground,  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  a  rapidly-enlarging  pnopulation)  becoming  somewhat  crippled, 
and  is  in  process  of  transformation.  The  objects  for  which  it  has  oeen 
most  famed  are  its  palms,  orchids,  camellias,  and  arboretum.  The  latter 
was  long  regarded  as  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  and  contained 
many  rare  specimens,  the  whole  of  the  plants  being  arranged  alphabet!- 
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eally  by  the  sides  of  an  almost  lab^r^thixie  series  of  paths.  Bat  the 
atmosphere  haying  become  so  detenoxated  by  smoke,  and  the  grocmd 
being  wanted  for  other  purposes,  this  most  j>€af ect  collection,  which  has 
been  the  foundation  of  most  others  of  the  kmd  throughout  the  country, 
wUl,  we  believe,  have  giadiially  to  be  relinquished. 

The  nursery  of  J/enrs.  Low  and  Co,,  at  Viaptan,  is  little  more  than  two 
miles  firom  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  may  be  visited  at  the  same  time.  Here, 
from  the  system  adopted  of  rapidly  clearing  off  the  stock,  there  is  seldom 
any  large  specimen  plants  to  be  seen.  Sut  a  very  large  stock  of  the 
most  popular  greenhouse  plants  is  reared  and  kept  in  the  best  order  ; 
and,  m>m  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Low,  great  numbers  of  new  plants  are 
sure  to  be  found  in  his  nursery,  at  almost  every  season  of  the  year. 

The  stock  of  the  hardier  and  more  showy  heaths,  and  of  those  plants 
which  peculiarly  suit  the  London  markets,  was  particularly  good  when 
we  called  here  last  autumn.  Both  in  the  greenhouses  and  in  long  ranges 
of  excellent  pits,  there  was  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  plants  of  this 
description,  in  the  most  b^utiful  health  and  keeping.  In  the  pits  a  bed 
of  large  clinkers  is  made  at  the  bottom,  and  small  cinders,  on  which  the 
pots  r^  are  placed  over  these. 

Mestrs.  RoUuson^s  Nv/nery,  at  Tooting,  is  about  seven  miles  firom 
London,  on  the  Surrey  side,  and  has  been  long  noted  for  heath-growing. 
It  has  latterly,  also,  acquired  a  large  collection  of  orchids,  and  contains 
a  very  good  assortment  of  general  greenhouse  and  stove  plants,  besides 
having  an  excellent  stock  of  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees,  especially  the 
American  plants.  The  latter  are  grown  in  various  plots,  apcurt  firom  the 
main  nursery. 

At  the  end  of  the  large  new  orchid-house,  a  very  complete  collection 
of  Pitcher  Plants  is  kept ;  and  as  some  of  them  are  quite  novel^  and  all 
of  them  are  exceedingly  interesting,  we  insert  a  popular  description  of 
the  various  sorts  with  which  Messrs.  Rollisson  have  obligingly  mvoured 
us.  The  plants  are  grown  at  the  hottest  end  of  the  house,  as  they  are 
excessively  fond  of  heat  and  moisture. 

Veomihu  dUtmatorta,  the  common  Pitcher  Plant,  was  lint  introduced  about  the  year  1789, 
and  u  by  far  the  most  generally  cultiyated.  It  la  a  native  of  China  and  the  Indies,  and  ia 
readily  distinguished  by  its  pitchers,  which  are  usually  fhnn  8  inches  to  a  foot  long,  of 
a  pale  green  when  young,  afterwards  of  a  reddish  brown,  especially  near  the  mouth  or  the 
pitcher.  The  lid  is  of  a  areular  form,  and  is  furnished  with  a  small  spur*  at  the  back.  The 
leaves  are  usually  about  18  inches  in  length  and  3  inches  wide,  and  smooth  on  the  edges. 
Before  the  pitchers  open,  they  are  one-tlurd  filled  wth  a  transparent  fluid,  by  which  ants, 
cockroaches,  and  other  inaeets  are  attracted  and  drowned.  Independently  or  the  cuzioua 
character  of  the  plant,  it  deserves  culture  as  an  insect  trap. 

N.  lamia  is  the  smallest  of  the_genus,  as  regards  both  the  plant  and  pitchers.  The  leaves 
are  7  or  8  inches  in  length,  and  U  inch  wide,  smooth  and  glossy,  entire  on  the  margin,  and 
Uperiug  to  a  narrow  point.  The  pitchers  are  from  2  to  3  inches  Mmg,  of  nearly  the  same  foim 
as  N.  dUtiUatoria»  pale  green  when  young*  afterwards  veined  with  red.  Thev  are  f\imished 
with  two  narrow  fimbriated  wings.  This  species  may  be  distinguished  at  fint  sight,  even 
without  the  pitchers,  for  the  levre*,  independently  of  Iwing  so  narrow  and  pomted,are 
deeply  channeled.    It  Is  from  the  East  Indict 

N.  phpttamphora.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  fbraished  with  small  teeth  on  the  margin  of 
each,  by  which  character  it  may  always  oe  distinguished  from  all  others  in  cultivation.  The 
whole  plant  is  of  a  much  paler  green  than  any  of^Lhe  others.  The  leaves  vary  ttam  I  foot  to 
18  inches  in  length,  and  are  Irom  3  to  4  Inches  wide.  The  pitchers  are  of  a  pale  green, 
entirely  destitute  of  marks,  about  6  inches  in  length,  and  similar  in  form  to  those  of 
N.  ditUUatoria,  the  stem  being  smooth.    It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

N.  A^tfleHana  Is  very  robust  in  habit.  The  stem  is  thick,  and  eovered  with  a  buff-cokrared 
mealy  substance;  the  leaves  are  very  strong,  being  fVom  the  stem  to  the  pitcher  3  feet  in 
length,  undulated,  and  6  inches  across  at  the  widest  part.  The  pitchers  are  very  beautiful,  and 
are  10  inches  in  length,  pale  green,  and  richly  mottled  and  spotted  inside  and  out  with  a  ^ossy 
reddish  brown.  The  lid  is  also  similarly  marked.  When  young,  the  plants  produee  pitdMra 
widest  at  the  lotoer  part,  and  ftirnishea  with  two  firbiged  wings;  but  as  the  plant  advances, 
the  tendrils  become  spiral,  and  the  pitchers  are  produced  without  wings  ana  widest  at  the 

*  This  spur  b  oommon  to  all  the  Nepenthes. 
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ufmtt  paurL   Wbte  laden  wiCh  its  richly-coloured  pitcher*  the  appeuranoe  of  the  plant  is  truly 

noble.    It  is  said  to  be  ttom  Sinnpore. 
N.  aXbo-marnnaia  is  of  dwarf  habit  compared  with  others  of  the  same  family.    The  leaves 
«  18  inches  long,  smooth  and  glossy  on  the  upper  surface  and  rou^  underneath,  and  about 


are 


U  inch  wide.  It  may  be  distinguished  by  a  beautlAil  white  band  round  the  outside  of  the 
mouth  of  the  pitcher.  The  pitcher  is  pale  green  inside*  and  on  the  outside  it  is  streaked  with 
red,  and  4  inches  lone.    This  is  also  flrom  the  East  Indies. 

N.  nedea,  Java.  This  plant  is  new  to  the  country,  and  supposed  to  be  the  one  described  by 
Dr.  Blume  under  the  name  of  Nepenthet  Gvmnamphan.  It  was  sent  tnm  Java  by  Mr. 
Henahall,  the  collector  to  the  Tooting  Nursery,  about  two  years  since,  along  with  another 


6|»ecies  mentioned  below.  The  leaves  at  present  on  the  plant  are  7  inches  lon«  and  1}  inch 
wide,  tapering,  surface  smooth,  margin  minutdy  serrated.  The  pitchers  are  3}  inches  long, 
oontiacted  on  the  upper  half,  of  a  light  green  outside,  and  the  inside  beautifully  spotted  with 
red.  The  mouth  of  the  pitcher  reaches  down  to  one-third  of  the  length  or  the  same,  a 
peculiarity  not  to  be  found  in  anv  other  Nepenthes;  and  although  the  pitchers  at 'present  on 
the  plant  are  small,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  very  beautinil  species,  for  the  pitchers 
gathered  in  its  native  locality  and  dried  previous  to  their  being  sent  home,  are  of  laige 
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nthered  in  its  native  locality  and  dried  previous  to  their  being  sent  home,  are  of  laige 
dimensions,  of  a  purplish  hue  inside,  and  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Kew  Gardens. 

M  ap«d«$t  Java.  Like  the  preceding  In  form  and  sise,  but  the  pitchers  are  entirely  destitute 
of  spots  or  markings  of  any  kind ;  bemg  pale  men  hislde  and  out. 

K.  Bookerkma.  In  its  general  aspect  this  plant  resembles  N.  R<vgHe9kma,  The  leaves  are 
81  inches  long  and  4  inches  across,  margin  entire,  and  the  surface  smooth.  The  pitchers  are 
4  inches  long,  of  a  pale  green,  spotted  and  marked  with  red  inside  and  out,  gradually  widening 
upwards,  and  invanably  destitute  of  wings.  The  inside  is  famished  with  a  rim  half  an  inch 
wide  fhnn  the  mouth  downwards,  which  is  aparingly  striped  with  red.  The  lid  is  nearly  erect, 
and,  compared  with  N.  Rt^ffletlana,  the  mouth  is  more  horiaontaL 

N.  amputlaeea.  The  stem  and  leaves  of  this  plant  are  hoary,  and  the  pitchers  widely 
dillbrent  fhnn  all  others.  They  are  usually  about  3  inches  in  length,  and  U  inch  wide.  The 
nxmth  of  the  pitcher  is  AoHaonto/,  which  Is  not  the  case  with  any  other  Nepenthes.  The 
operculum,  or  lid,  is  not  half  large  enoufdi  to  cover  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher,  being  1  inch 
long  and  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  in  form  the  pitcher  is  elliptical,  of  a  green  colour  in 
young  plants,  but  when  more  mature  they  are  spotted  with  red.  The  linear  lid  is  alone 
sufficient  to  distinguish  this  species.    It  is  from  the  East  Indies. 

N.  sangtiinea.  The  pitchers  are  of  a  beautiful  red,  but  young  plants  will  produce  pitchers 
with  only  a  few  red  spots  and  streaks.  The  leaves  are  thickly  set  on  the  stem,  16  inches  long, 
and  very  smooth  and  fflossy.  The  pitchers  are  6  inches  in  length,  a  little  contracted  on  the 
upper  half,  and  fUmished  with  two  membranous  fimbriated  wings.  The  operculum  is  ovate. 
The  plant,  when  sufficiently  mature  to  produce  its  red  pitdiers,  is  strikingly  beautlAil.  It  is 
from  Mount  Ophir. 

N.  Riiffietiana-^ynx.  This  is  in  all  respects,  save  in  the  colour  of  the  pitchers,  like  R<0te- 
'       I  but  the  pitchers  are  so  intensely  spotted  and  mottled,  that  they  look  as  if  the  ground 
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colour  was  red,  with  a  few  green  spots  upon  It.    As  the  pumt  constantly  produces  pitchen 
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•uuDituig  this  peculiarity,  it  may  be  considered  a  permanent  variety. 

The  beautiftil  CephaMtu  /bOieuiarit,  which  is  like  a  miniature  pitcher  plant,  and  the 
inirular  but  more  common  Dtonata  nmudpttla,  accompany  the  pitcher  plants  already  de- 
scribed, and  make  the  collection  of  thn  tribe  complete. 

The  JSaeotie  Nwrsery^  King^i  Boady  Chdtea^  was  founded  in  1808  by 
Mr,  Knight,  who,  haying  purchased  the  land  it  occupies,  has  almost 
annually  built  upon  it  fresh  plant  houses,  and  raised  it  to  its  j>refient 
acknowledged  eminence.  In  1845  Mr.  Knight  associated  with  him  his 
nephew  Mr.  Perry,  and  in  their  joint  names  the  business  is  now  con- 
ducted. 

It  is  yezy  appropriately  called  the  ^  Exotic  Nursery,"  being  particu- 
larly rich  in  plants  that  require  shelter,  and  not,  until  yery  lately, 
including  the  culture  of  the  commoner  trees,  but  only  of  the  more  orna- 
mental and  curious  hardy  plants.  A  new  and  handsome  entrance  has 
lately  been  made  at  the  upper  side  of  the  nursery,  on  the  Fulham  Road, 
and  by  this  or  by  the  older  one  in  the  King*s  Road,  the  place  may  be  ap- 
proached. The  plant  houses  lie  nearer  the  latter  of  these  entrances,  and, 
in  £Mst,  a  glaased  passage  conducts  from  the  door  to  the  old  conseryatory, 
where  there  are  some  yery  large  plants  of  Bhododendron  arborewm,  which 
occasionally  flower  in  great  profusion. 

Passing  through  the  oonseryatoiy,  we  enter  a  eourt  surrounded  with 
plant  houses,  and  in  this  open  space  the  bulk  of  the  greenhouse  plants 
are  yeiy  tastefully  arrang^  during  summer,  on  a  flooring  of  cinders. 
The  plants  are  grouped  together  in  masses,  according  to  a  fixed  and 
regular  plan,  with  passages  between  the  groups;  and  much  yariety  is 
attained  by  the  aid  of  taller  plants,  coniferB,  standards,  &c.    Some 
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Standard  bay-trees,  with  roimdish  heads,  are  particularlj  obserrable,  and 
are  considered  a  good  substitute  for  orauge-trees  in  Italian  gardening. 
Thej  simply  require  protection  firom  very  severe  frost  in  winter. 

On  the  stages  in  front  of  the  houses  at  the  north  side  of  the  square, 
seyeral  ornamental  oblong  flat  vases  are  placed,  for  containing  aquatics. 
The  pretty  little  Nymphosa  pygmoea  is  grown  in  some  of  them.  A  small 
stove,  further  on,  nas  its  roof  entirely  covered  with  Stephanotis  fim- 
bunda.  This  is  a  low  span-roofed  house,  and  has  a  bark  bed  in  it,  besides 
being  heated  by  hot  water.  In  a  lofty  orange  house,  the  pretty  little 
Otaheite  orange  is  extensively  grown^  and  is  nearly  always  in  bloom. 
The  collection  contains  a  great  many  uidian  and  hardy  Azaleas,  some  of 
which  are  seedlings.  A  larger  stove,  in  two  compartments,  comprises 
manv  singular  and  beautifm  variegated  plants ;  and  as  these  are  now 
much  soueht  after,  we  have  obtained  from  Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry  the 
following  Ust  of  the  stove  varieties  which  they  cultivate: — 


Phrynum  lebrina. 
TillmnUU  sonata. 
DichoriiBQdra  diBoolor  nana. 
„  vaiugata. 

M  rubra  ttriata. 

Durante  Beaumardll. 
Maranto  aebrina. 

„      Ucolor. 

„      roMa-Uneato. 

„      alt>a-Uneate. 
TillaxtUia  caxnpanuIaU. 


TlUardiia  acanlis  Miiate. 
Croton  irickum. 

„   ancuatifdiiim. 

M    ladfoltum. 
Dracoena  tenninalii. 
Echites  picte  (climber). 
Eranthemum  leuoonerum. 
Hoya  variegata. 
Vrietia  speooaa. 
Aspidistus  variegate. 
Janninum  gradm  Tariegatum  (dimber). 


Many  of  these  plants  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  all  are  worthy  of 
being  grown,  as  thev  tend  so  very  much  to  enliven  a  collection  in  winter. 

The  propagating-house  is  very  complete  in  thb  establishm^dt,  and  is 
freely  shown  to  visitors.  It  has  a  northern  aspect,  and  is  filled  with 
small  raised  frames  the  lights  of  which  are  hunff  on  hinges  at  the  top. 
In  these  frames  the  cutting  pots  are  plunged  in  fine  coal  ashes.  A 
potting  and  compost  shed,  and  a  house  for  young  stock,  are  all  under  the 
same  roof. 

A  new  Aquarium  has  recently  been  built  here,  partly  to  accommodate 
the  Victoria  regia^  and  partly  to  show  how  the  now  popular  tribe  of 
aquatics  may  £e  managed.  This  is  the  first  nurseir  establishment  in 
which  anything  of  the  kind  has  been  attempted  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
private  garden  at  present  in  which  a  house  so  complete,  and  a  collection 
so  comprehensive,  exists.  We  are  much  indebted  to  Messrs.  Knight  and 
Perry  for  being  able  to  supply  an  interior  view  and  section  of  this 
Aquarium,  as  well  as  to  give  a  description  of  it,  and  add  a  list  of  the 
plants  grown  in  it.    (See  opposite  page^ 

This  building  was  constructed  by  Messrs.  Gray  and  Omson,  and  is 
rather  more  t^m  37  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide.  It  is  composed  of  two 
span  roofs,  supported  by  iron  columns,  and  incloses  a  slate  tank,  30  ft. 
long  and  22  ft.  9  in.  wide,  with  the  centre  part  intended  for  soil 
3  ft.  deep,  and  the  sides  18  in.  A  commodious  path  surrounds  the 
tank  on  two  sides  and  at  the  entrance  end,  while  the  furthest  or  eastern 
end  of  the  tank  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  house,  thereby  affording  the 
means  of  giving  up  about  6  ft.  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  tank  to  the 
Nelumbiums,  Papyrus,  and  other  tall-growing  aauatics.  The  square  of 
the  tank  (that  is,  22  ft.  9  in.  each  way)  is  aevoted  to  the  victoria 
reguZf  with  the  exception  of  the  comers,  wmch  are  occupied  by  Nymphcea 
stSlata,  rubra,  cosrutea,  and  mnguinea.  The  noble  iV.  derUata  finds  a 
place  at  the  east  end,  under  the*  centre  of  the  house,  which,  perhaps,  is 
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barely  high  enough  for  the  NelumbiumB.  At  intervals  of  7  ft.  along 
the  sides  and  west  end  of  the  tank  are  placed  little  vases  containing 
NymphddajnfffmcBa,  and  the  roof  is  relieyed  by  pendent  vases  for  orchids 
or  otner  plants  that  delight  in  such  a  situation.  At  the  west  or  entrance 
end  of  the  house  is  a  narrow  platform  occupied  by  a  succession  of  oblong 
tanks  for  the  culture  of  Aponogeton  juncifolium,  PistU  itratioUs,  and 
other  curious  little  water  plants  requiring  a  high  temperature. 


d^3  cSb 


•KCTIOM  or  THB  FORCINO  HOU8B. 


The  atmosphere  of  the  house  is  warmed  by  four  4-inch  pipes,  extend- 
ing the  wh<Me  length  on  both  sides ;  and  the  water  by  eight  4-inch 
pipes,  four  of  which  traverse  the  deejp,  and  four  the  shallow  part  of  the 
tank.  Ventilation  is  secured  bv  six  apertures  (a,  a,  in  the  section), 
covered  with  sliding  slates,  in  the  wall  on  each  side  of  the  house,  by 
twelve  ventilators  placed  in  the  highest  part  of  the  two  ridges  of  the 
roof,  and  by  two  lareer  ventilators  at  each  end  of  the  house. 

It  having  been  fudged  hj  competent  authority  that  motion  in  the  water 
where  the  Victoria  grows  is  a  desideratum,  it  is  imparted  here,  but  in  a 
novel  way.    The  supply  of  water  is  brought  from  a  distant  reservoir. 
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into  which  it  is  pumped  by  manual  power,  and  is  not  abundant :  it  has 
therefore  to  be  economized  It  is  introduced  into  the  house  by  a  large 
leaden  pipe,  which,  narrowing  itself  at  the  orifice,  discharges  the  water 
into  a  copper  vessel  containing  about  a  quart,  so  fixed  on  an  axis  that 
when  it  is  full,  the  increased  weight  at  the  lip  of  the  vessel  causes  it  to 
turn  oyer  and  cast  its  contents  into  the  tank,  which,  being  about 
20  in.  beneath,  receives  so  great  an  agitation  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
as  to  put  the  whole  in  movement.  The  vessel  regains  its  equilibrium  by 
a  weight  attached  to  the  base,  and  then  receives  a  fresh  supply,  to  be 
again  discharged  when  the  vessel  is  full,  and  so  proceeding  till  the  water 
in  the  reservoir  is  exhausted.  At  some  future  period  this  little  device 
may  be  clothed  in  a  more  elegant  form. 

The  slate  tank  is  set  on  a  bed  of  concrete ;  and  the  soil  for  the 
Victoria  is  composed  chiefly  of  Wanstead  loam,  with  a  little  leaf  mould, 
and  a  good  portion  of  silver-sand. 

Altogether,  this  Aquarium  is  a  very  complete  and  interesting  struc- 
ture ;  and  that  our  account  of  it  may  be  in  no  respect  deficient,  we 
insert  a  list  of  the  water  plants  which  it  contains: — 

Nymphsa  aangulnea. 
Thalu  dealbaUL 
Limnocbarb  HumboldtIL 

M  PlumieriL 

PUtff  Btiatlolet. 
Pontederia  crascipes. 

.,        cordata. 
Caladium  bicolor. 

,t      pictunia 

,,      eaculentum. 
Ceratopteris  thalietrofdet. 
Aponogeton  lundfolium. 
Papyrus  antlquoruan. 

In  the  outdoor  department  this  nursery  is  particularly  well  furnished 
with  plants  of  the  coniferous  tribe.  There  is  a  most  extensive  and  com- 
plete collection  of  the  better  kinds,  all  grown  in  pots,  and  embracing 
Slants  of  various  sizes.  Messrs  Knight  and  Perry  have,  indeed,  pub- 
shed  a  very  useful  synopsis  of  the  coniferous  plants  grown  in  their 
establishment. 

All  the  more  ornamental  American  plants  are  also  extensively  grown 
here.  The  rarer  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  are  especially  abundant  and 
good.  We  observed,  also,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  that  peculiarly  hand- 
some plant,  the  And/romeda  arborea,  Messrs.  Enight  and  Perry  have 
likewise  a  new  autumn-flowering  laburnum,  which  we  saw  blooming 
profusely  in  Octob^  last,  and  which  will  be  a  curious  and  interesting 
addition  to  the  shrubbery.  The  trained  fruit-trees  are  likewise  good  at 
this  nursery,  and  are  first  trained  to  stakes,  in  the  open  quarters,  then  to 
a  veiT  low  wall,  and  ultimately  to  a  higher  waU,  to  prepare  them 
for  sale. 

In  order  to  afford  the  gardeners  entering  this  establishment  an  oppor- 
tunity for  improving  themselves,  and  to  render  those  who  are  recom- 
mended to  places  more  fit  for  undertaking  their  varied  duties,  what  is 
caUed  the  '*  study"  has  been  most  liberally  constructed  here,  and  fitted 
up  at  great  expense,  being  furnished  with  appropriate  books,  drawing 
instruments,  chemical  apparatus,  ^c,  to  which  those  who  work  in  the 
nursery  have  free  access  after  working  hours. 

About  three  years  ago  Messrs.  £iight  and  Perry  greatly  enlarged 
their  outdoor  space  by  the  purchase  of  a  large  piece  of  land  at  Batter- 


Victoria  regU. 
Nelumbium  album. 

,t  luteum. 

,t  speciocum. 

•,  Count  of  Thun. 

,,  caspicum. 

Euryala  tetox. 
Nymphca  dentata. 

„        stellata. 

,,        rubra. 

„        ecerulea. 

»»        Py8™*a. 

,t        ooorata. 
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gea»  called  the  BrooklandB  Nunenr,  in  which  they  now  grow  a  Tery  excel- 
lent collection  of  the  best  hardy  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  This 
branch  nursery  occupies  about  twelve  acres,  and  is  laid  out  in  square  or 
oblong  plots  of  a  given  size,  so  that  the  contents  of  every  one  of  these 
plots  18  easily  ascertained  for  working  purposes.  Two  borders  filled  with 
beautiful  specimen  trees  extend  down  the  centre  ;  and  among  the  plants 
grown  here  there  will  be  found  many  very  rare,  curious,  and  handsome 
low  trees,  fitted  for  lawns  or  gardens.  All  the  better  sorts  of  plants  are 
labelled.  Part  of  this  nursery  is  appropriated  to  firuit  trees,  and  an- 
other part  to  an  American  garden  ;  while  a  place  is  provided  for  growing 
all  the  more  pleasing  hardy  aquatics.  Near  the  entrance,  where  a  hedffe 
was  wanted  as  a  screen,  this  has  been  supplied,  at  once  by  using  tne 
black  Italian  poplar. 

Messrs.  Henderson's  nursery,  at  Pine  Apple  Place,  Edffware  Road,  is 
one  which  has  long  been  noted  for  the  neat  and  careful  cultivation  of 
heaths  and  general  greenhouse  plants,  and  for  supplying  all  kinds  of 
forced  and  other  plants  in  flower  to  those  who,  living  in  London,  have  no 
means  of  powing  them  for  themselves.  It  was  also  formerly  a  good  deal 
occupied  m  the  rearing  of  vines ;  but  this  part  of  the  business  is  now, 
we  l)elieve,  very  little  attended  to. 

The  nurseiy  of  Messrs,  Lee,  of  HomimersmUhy  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Londoiyiind  the  founder  of  it  raised  it  to  gi^eat 
fiune  and  prosperity  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  From 
taking  thus  quite  a  leading  position,  it  fell,  of  late  years,  far  behind 
establishments  of  even  inferior  magnitude ;  at  least,  so  far  as  indoor 
plants  are  concerned.  It  is  now,  however,  again  rallying,  and  appears  to 
oe  conducted  with  more  spirit,  and  to  embrace  more  of  the  newer  and 
fiftvourite  plants. 

Messrs,  Whidey  and  Osbom  have  a  nursery  at  JFhdham,  which  is  well 
known  as  a  repository  of  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees,  most  of  the  hardy 
kinds  of  these  being  nicely  grown  and  carefully  named  ;  the  nomenclature 
adopted  being  that  of  Loudon  in  his  "  Arboretum  Britannicum."  Fruit 
trees  are  also  well  cultivated,  and  named  with  eoual  care. 

At  Vauxhodl  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Chandler  is  celebrated  for  its 
Camellias,  of  which  there  is  a  laree  quantity,  well  grown,  and  of  various 
heights.  When  in  fuU  bloom,  during  March  and  April,  they  create  a 
superb  display.  They  are  cultivated  Doth  in  houses  and  pits,  the  de- 
velopment of  flowers  being  hastened  or  retarded  according  as  the  plants 
are  or  are  not  placed  out  of  doors  during  the  summer.  When  they  are 
kept  in  the  house  all  the  season — as  they  were  last  summer — thev  bloom 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  sooner,  and  the  leaves  assume  a  much  brighter 
ffreen  tmt  during  autumn  and  winter.  The  plants  are  sliffhtlv  s£ided 
m  summer  (the  houses  having  a  southerly  aspect)  by  the  inside  of  the 
glass  being  whitewashed.  The  stocks  are  raised  for  grafting,  and  the 
process  of  grafting  is  carried  on,  in  pits  and  frames.  A  few  of  the  com- 
mon kinds  are  phuited  out  in  the  borders,  and  against  a  north  wall ;  but 
although  thev  nave  stood  uninjured  for  many  years,  their  flowers  are 
almost  annually  spoiled  by  early  frosts. 

On  the  same  wsol  as  the  Camellias  are  manv  remarkable  plants  of  i^e 
Mcujnolia  connncuay  which  are  exceedingly  beautiful  when  laden  with 
their  large  white  flowers  in  early  spring.  A  large  Wistaria  in  the  open 
ground  is  treated  as  a  kind  of  low  tree,  and  makes  an  interesting  and 
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vhowj  object.  Rows  of  climbing  roses  in  the  borders  are  kept  cat  down 
to  within  about  4  ft.  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  form  bushes  ;  and  in  this 
state  they  are  yexy  pleasing  where  formal  plants  are  required,  thouf  h 
not,  of  course,  so  elegant  or  picturesque  as  when  treated  more  natura^. 
The  hardy  shrubs  are  in  a  healthy  condition  here,  and  well  grown. 

A  span-roofed  and  other  greenhouses  near  the  entrance  are  used  for 
show  plants  when  in  flower,  and  these  are  filled,  in  autumn,  with  a  col- 
lection of  Chinese  Chrysanthemums,  of  which  Messrs.  Chandler  have  a 
large  quantity.  These  plants  are  not  here  cultivated  to  a  great  size,  ma 
they  would  require  so  much  space  to  accomplish  that ;  but  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  them  grown,  and  all  the  best  Known  sorts  are  kept.  In 
one  of  the  greenhouses,  too,  a  nice  little  collection  of  the  smaller 
Cactaceous  plants  is  preserved. 

Mr.  Olmdinninff's  nursery,  at  Tumham  Green,  has  long  been  in  ex- 
istaace  as  the  Chuurich  Nursery,  and  it  is  said  that  Heaths  were  cultivated 
here  almost  earlier  than  in  any  of  the  metropolitan  establishments  of 
this  kind.  Since  it  came  into  possession  of  the  present  proprietor,  this 
nursery  has  greatly  risen  in  chturacter,  and  is  still  constantly  improving. 
New  houses  have  been  erected,  a  wider  range  of  plant-culture  hsa  been 
taken,  and  a  considerable  interest  is  made  to  attach  to  it  on  account  of 
the  spirit  and  enterprise  with  which  new  plants  are  procured,  and  the 
successful  manner  in  which  they  are  flowared. 

Messrs,  Paid  and  Son,  of  CheshurU,  have  the  nearest  niirsery  to  London 
that  is  much  celebrated  for  the  culture  of  the  Rose,  and  their  gurden  is 
noted  for  its  veiy  select  stock  of  this  queen  of  flowers.  It  is  situated 
about  14  miles  from  London,  and  near  the  Waltham  Cross  Station  of  the 
Cambridge  line  of  the  Eastern  Counties'  Railway,  being  near  the  middle 
of  the  High  Street  of  Cheshunt. 

The  nursery  covers  an  area  of  about  40  acres,  of  which  six  acres  are 
devoted  to  roses.  The  soil  is  a  light,  sandy,  and  poor  loam,  and  the 
aspect  south-west.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  six  acres  is  used  for 
standards,  from  three  to  five  feet  in  height,  and  what  are  called  dwarf 
standards.  The  stocks  for  budding  are  planted  in  the  winter  and  spring 
months  in  beds,  the  rows  in  these  being  two  feet  apart,  and  the  plants 
nine  inches  from  each  other  in  the  rows,  the  tallest  plants  being  kept  in 
the  centre  or  at  the  back  of  the  beds.  At  the  time  of  budding,  which 
takes  place  the  following  summer,  the  greatest  care  is  exercised  m  keep- 
ing the  different  sections  separate,  and  the  plants  remain  in  the  beds 
until  the  autumn  of  the  ensumg  year. 

The  nursery  of  Mr,  H,  Waterer,  at  Knapp  Billy  is  situated  in  a  low, 
flat  district,  with  a  soil  which,  in  many  parts,  consists  of  pure  heath- 
mould  to  the  depth  of  10  or  12  ft  It  is  therefore  peculiarly  suitable  for 
Rhododendrons  and  the  kindred  genera,  which  flourish  upon  it  with  a 
facility  and  luxuriance  that  is  most  wonderful,  as  compared  with  the 
state  in  which  they  are  ordinarily  seen.  Rhododenorons,  in  great 
variety,  all  the  best  Azaleas  (including  many  seedlingpV  Kalmias, 
Ledums,  and  a  multitude  of  pretty  dwari  evergreens  whicn  are  com- 
paratively little  known,  are  here  grown  in  large  quantities,  and  attain  a 
gr^t  size ;  so  that  during  the  time  of  flowering  (which  is  about  the 
beginning  of  June;,  this  nursery  presents  one  of  the  most  gorgeous 
spectacles  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

Messrs.  Standish  and  NoUe  have  a  nursery  near  Bagskot,  which  is 
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rich  both  in  American  plants  and  Conifers,  and  lies  at  the  distance  of  9 
miles  from  the  Farnborough  Station  of  the  South  Western  Railway,  and 
4  miles  firom  the  Bladcwater  Station  of  the  Reading  and  Reigate  Rail- 
way. This  nursery  occupies  26  acres  of  land,  of  which  glass  forms  no 
feature,  the  principal  aim  being  to  grow  every  kind  of  ornamental  tree 
and  shrub,  especially  evergreens.  Each  new  arrival  is  subjected  to  the 
ordeal  of  an  ordinary  winter ;  when,  if  it  is  found  wanting  in  hardiness 
of  constitution,  it  is  discarded  as  a  hardy  ornamental  plant. 

Mr.  Smith  has  a  nurseiy  At  Norhiton,  in  Surrey,  which  has  Ions  been 
favourably  known  for  the  seedling  Azaleas  sent  out  firom  it,  but  nas  of 
late  years  come  more  into  note  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  yellow 
Rhododendrons  which  have  here  been  raised.  The  colour  of  these  Rho- 
dodendrons, which  varies  very  considerably,  is  of  course  obtained  from 
the  yellow  Chinese  Azalea  being,  employed  as  one  of  the  parents ;  but 
although  Mr.  Smith  has  been  very  successful  in  combining  the  size  and 
form  of  the  flowers,  and  the  mode  of  flowering  in  Rhododendrons  with 
some  of  the  colour  of  the  yellow  Azalea,  he  has  not  yet  been  able  en- 
tirely to  secure  the  excellent  habit  and  foliage  of  the  Rhododendron  in 
any  of  the  new  varieties.  Hence,  the  latter  have,  for  the  most  part,  a 
poor  and  straggling  habit,  and  are  only  interesting  when  they  axe  in 
flower.  While  the  blossoms  are  expanded,  however,  some  of  the  new 
kinds  are  particularly  striking. 

At  Lea  nridge^  near  Leytonstone,  there  is  a  very  rising  nursery  con- 
ducted by  Mes9rs.  Frazer^  who  generally  succeed  in  carrying  ofir  some 
of  the  highest  prizes  at  the  great  metropolitan  exhibitions.  The  grounds 
are  extensive,  and  weU  filled  with  the  best  hardy  shrubs;  while  the 
houses  and  pits,  which  are  numerous,  are  furnished  with  the  most  po- 
pular plants  of  the  day.  This  nursery  is  particularly  worthy  of  note  for 
bringing  forward  specimen  plants  for  the  exhibitions.  These  lar^e  houses 
are  now  (in  the  spring  of  1861)  well  stocked  with  fine  large  bushes  of 
Azaleas,  fSpacrises,  Eneas,'  and  all  those  handsome  greenhouse  species 
which  form  the  foundation  of  the  large  shows  at  Chiswick  and  Regent*s 
Park. 

The  environs  of  London  abound  in  minor  nurseries,  particularly  about 
Brompton,  Chelsea,  ^c,  some  of  which  are  good  of  their  class  ;  but  they 
are  so  exceedingly  numerous  that  it  is  impossible  to  notice  them  satis- 
fM^rily  ;  and  we  can  only  pretend  to  describe  the  few  which,  from  their 
size,  or  the  peculiarity  of  their  contents,  appear  to  be  the  most  pro- 
minent. 

The  garden  of  Mr,  Orw>m,  at  Clapham  Biae,  is  more  peculiarly  a 
florist's  establishment,  and  is  very  rich  in  all  kinds  of  bulbous  plants. 
Mr.  Groom  has,  especially,  long  been  celebrated  as  a  tulip  grower ;  and, 
about  the  second  week  in  May,  the  tulips  are  a  great  attraction.  The 
bed  under  canvas  is  120  ft.  long,  and  contains  2000  bulbs.  The  general 
collection  of  tulips  comprises  about  250,000. 

Mr.  CatUeugk^s  garden,  at  Chdaea,  has  been  generally  considered  a 
first-rate  place  for  florists'  flowers.  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  and  Cine- 
rarias constitute  the  chief  features  of  tids  class ;  and  there  are  some 
large  greenhouses  in  which  they  are  grown.  But  firom  part  of  the  nursery 
beinji;  required  for  building  purposes,  and  firom  Mr.  Cattleugh  appeaxing 
to  ^ve  more  of  his  attention  to  general  greenhouse  and  stove  plants  and 
firmt,  the  florists'  flowers  do  not  seem  to  be  so  much  regarded,  and  the 
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whole  nuTseiy  looks  out  of  order.  We  only  saw,  as  worthy  of  remark,  a 
good  stock  of  strawberry  plants  prepared  for  forcing,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  the  pretty  Weigela  rosea.  Some  {)lants  of  Stephanotis/loribmuMy  Aphe- 
landra  cristata,  and  other  stove  species,  were  well  grown  and  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Mr»  Beek'g,  of  Ideworihy  is  a  small  well-kept  place,  remarkable  for  the 
laree  numbers  of  seedling  Pelargoniums  that  are  raised  in  it  every  year, 
and  from  among  which  some  of  the  best  and  most  fashionable  varieties 
now  in  cultivation  have  been  selected.  It  also  contains  a  snudl  but  ex- 
cellent selection  of  orchids.  These  are  grown  in  the  very  best  manner, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Dobson,  and  some  of  the  plants  are  large. 
DendrMvm  nomle  obtained  the  first  prize  as  a  specimen  at  the  London 
Horticultural  Society's  exhibition  last  year. 

Of  Marht  OardtM^  in  which  extensive  forcing  is  carried  on,  that  of 
the  late  Mr,  Wilmoty  at  Ideworth^  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary.  The 
number  of  houses  filled  with  Vines  and  Pines  is  truly  marvellous.  Pines 
are  here  cut  every  day  in  the  year.  They  are  almost  entirely  Queens, 
and  are  grown  in  houses  which  all  greatly  resemble  each  other,  being 
slightly  sunk  in  the  ground,  narrow,  low,  with  that  part  of  the  root  which 
is  over  the  path  at  the  back  sloping  towards  the  back  wall,  and  quite 
opaque,  being  formed  of  wood  coated  with  tar.  They  are  heated  by  hot 
water,  and  have  a  pit  in  them  which  is  filled  with  fermenting  bark,  in 
which  the  pots  are  plunged.    All  the  pines  are  grown  in  pots. 

The  vineries  are  very  similar  in  shape  to  the  pine  houses,  and  the  vines 
were  planted  without  any  preparation  of  soil  for  them.  Those  for  the 
later  crops  are  placed  outside  the  houses.  Qrapes  are  cut  here  all  the 
year  round,  the  Black  Hamburgh  constituting  the  staple  of  cultivation, 
and  West's  St.  Peter's  being  grown  for  the  later  crops.  Within  the  last 
year  or  two  several  houses  have  been  nlanted  with  young  vines  of  the 
rope  and  Mill  Hill  grapes,  from  which  Mr.  Wilmot  had  great  expecta- 
tions. Two  crops  of  grapes  are  obtained  out  of  some  of  the  houses. 
Only  the  vines  used  for  later  crops  appear  to  have  been  at  all  attacked 
by  mildew. 

This  garden  contains  about  100  acres  of  land ;  and  Mr.  Wilmot  was 
accustomed  to  say  that  he  grew  everything  upon  it,  from  a  potato  to  a 
pine-apple.  Of  a  very  excellent  French  oean,  called  Wilmot's  Early 
Forcing  Bean,  he  grew  an  immense  quantity. 

The  garden  of  Mesara.  Chapman^  at  VauxhxjJly  is  rather  celebrated  for 
grape-growing,  which  is  conducted  in  a  great  number  of  houses,  and  with 
signal  success.  There  are  other  good  forcing  gardens  at  Yauxhall,  in  the 
ne^hbourhood  of  this. 

Our  object  and  space  do  not  permit  us  to  say  more  of  the  market  gar- 
dening around  London,  or  to  describe  that  branch  of  it  which  is  carried 
on  in  the  open  air.  We  will  only  remark  that  it  has,  in  the  districts  near 
Fulham,  Battersea,  Hammersmith,  Beptford,  and  more  remote  parts, 
attained  a  perfection  which  renders  it  a  beautiful  as  well  as  interesting 
sight  to  examine  the  regularity  and  richness  of  the  crops,  the  rapid 
system  of  clearing  and  fi^h-croppin^  and  the  mode  of  preparing  and 
poking  the  produce  for  market.  Perhaps  in  no  one  department  is 
English  gardemng  arrived  at  more  excellence,  or  managed  with  more 
method  and  skill,  than  is  to  be  witnessed  in  the  market  gardens  which 
supply  the  metropolis. 
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HALLS. 

Um DBR  this  appellation  placet  so  called  in  which  meetings  are  held  of  the  several  Guilds  or 
city  Trade  Companies,  referred  to  in  article  *'  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London ;"  also  other 
buqge  meeting  rooms  for  the  several  purposes  of  business,  of  disciusion*  and  instruction. 
Several  of  the  Halls  are  treated  of  in  other  places. 

Apothecaries'  Hall,  Water  Lane,  Black  Man,  established  In  1617  as  the  Hall  of  the  Incorporated 
Company  of  Apothecaiies.  Incorporated  as  a  distinct  company  Ttom  the  Grocers,  with  whom 
formerly  thev  were  connected  by  James  I.  In  the  hall  is  a  portrait  of  the  king,  and  a  statue 
of  Gideon  Delaune,  apothecary  to  James  I. 

Armourers  and  Braziers*  Hall,  Coleman  Street,  incorporated  by  Henry  VI.  In  the  hall  is  the 
fine  picture  of  Richard  II.'s  entry  into  London,  painted  by  Northcote. 

Bakers'  Hall,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street.  The  Bakers  of  London  were  formerly  divided 
into  two  classes,  white  bakers  and  brown  bakers. 

Barber  Surgeons'  Hall,  Monkwell  Street,  City,  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  repaired  by  the 
Eari  of  Burlington.  In  this  hall  there  is  a  very  fine  picture  of  Henry  VIII.,  painted  by  Hol- 
bein, and  some  valuable  plate. 

Brewers'  Hall,  Addle  Street,  Wood  Street,  Cheapdde,  incorporated  by  Henry  VI. 

Carpenters'  Hall,  London  Wall,  contains  some  fine  paintings  and  rich  plate. 

Clothworkers'  Hall,  Mincing  Lane,  Fenchurch  Street,  incorporated  by  James  I. 

Coachmakers'  Hall,  Noble  Street,  Foster  Lane. 

Coopers*  Hall,  Ba&inghall  Street,  incorporated  in  isni. 

Cordwainers'  Hail,  Great  DistalT  Lane,  mcorporated  by  Henry  IV.,  in  1410. 

Crosby  Hall,  Bishopsgate  Street,  founded  originally  by  Sir  John  Crosby,  in  1466.  It  has  re- 
cently been  restored  with  a  fine  open  roof,  in  the  domestic  perpendicular  style.  Is  at  present 
used  for  meetings,  concerts,  and  also  in  it  a  literary  institution  hold  their  meetings. 

Cutlers'  Hall.  Cloak  Lane,  College  Hill,  esublished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 

Commerce  (Hall  of),  Threadneedle  Street,  erected  by  Mr.  Moxhay,  at  a  cost  of  60,000/.,  for 
the  convenience  of  merchants. 

Commercial  Hall,  Mincing  Lane,  an  elegant  building  for  the  sale  of  colonial  produce,  and  as 
an  exchange  market. 

Drapers'  Hall,  Throgmorton  Street,  incorporated  in  1439,  on  the  attainder  of  Cromwell,  Earl 
of  Essex,  whose  house  and  garden  ground  was  acquired  by  purchase  of  Henry  VIII.  Crom- 
well's  house  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1666:  and  the  new  hall  built  in  1667,  ft'om  the 
designs  of  Jarman,  architect  of  the  second  Royal  Exchange. 

Drapers'  Gardens  are  celebrated,  and  are  treated  of  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  a  public  building,  the  rooms  of  which  are  appropriated  for  exhibi- 
tions.   It  isin  the  Egyptian  style  of  construction,  by  Mr.  Robinson,  architect. 

Egyptian  Hail.  Mansion  House,  the  municipal  residence  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  It  is 
a  spacious  and  el^(ant  room,  used  principally  for  the  city  entertainments  and  banauets,  also  for 
public  meetings  connected  with  diy  and  national  aflkirs.  In  this  hall  the  most  noble  and  illus- 
trious men  have  been  entertained,  as  well  as  having  met  and  discussed  questions  for  the  advance- 
meat  of  civilisation,  and  for  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  the  world.  It  is  90  feet  in  length 
by  fiO  in  width,  and  is  supported  by  Corinthian  columns. 

Embroiderers'  Hall,  Gutter  Lane,  Cheapslde,  incorporated  by  Queen  Elisabeth  in  the  fourth 
year  of  her  reign. 

Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  is  a  proprietary  building,  and  much  known  by  the  Importance  of  the 
meetings  usually  held  in  the  hall,  which  is  131  feet  in  length,  76  feet  wide,  and  45  feet  in  height, 
will  contain  upwards  of  9M0  persons  sitting  with  ease.  Oratorios  and  concerts  are  performed 
here.  The  performances  in  sacred  music  are  unequalled.  Various  religious  societies  hold  their 
annual  meetings  in  this  hall,  and  it  is  much  flrequented  and  highly  appreciated  for  iu  architee- 
ture,  for  its  conveniences,  and  for  its  acoustics.  There  are  several  offices  and  chambers  in  the 
same  building. 

Fishmongers'  Hall,  London  Bridge,  chartered  37th  Edward  III.  The  present  building,  1831, 
is  by  Mr.  Henry  Roberts,  architect.  The  previous  building  was  by  Jarman,  the  dty  surveyor, 
built  after  the  great  fire  of  1666.  The  banqueting-room  of  the  present  building  is  in  leiigth 
73  feet,  width  3B  feet,  height  33  feet. 

Freemasons'  Hall,  in  this  Freemasons'  Tavern,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  is  a 
most  capacious  chamber,  in  which  the  principal  Freemasons'  lodges  are  held.  The  great  hall  is 
an  elegsnt  and  finely -proportioned  room;  and,  both  in  architectural  character  and  decoration, 
is  strictly  Mppropriate  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed ;  its  length  is  93  feet,  iu  breadth 
43  feet,  and  Its  height  60  feet. 

Oinlkrs'  Hall,  Basinghall  Street,  incorporated  m  1440. 

Greenwich  Hospital,  Painted  Hall,  a  splendid  interior,  painted  and  decorated  by  Sir  James 
ThomhtU,  1707;  in  this  hall  is  a  fine  gallery  of  pictures  of  naval  subjects. 

Goldsmiths'  Hall,  Foster  Lane,  General  Post  Offlce,  inconxirated  in  1367.  The  present  build- 
ing is  a  very  magnificent  edifice,  by  Mr.  P.  Hard  wick,  architect;  opened  In  1830.  The  hall  and 
apartmenu  are  splendidly  decorated  and  furnished. 

Grocers'  Hall,  in  the  Poultry,  Cheapside,  incorporated  in  134&.  The  flni  hall  was  built  hi 
14S7 1  the  present  one  opened  in  180S. 

Guildhall,  of  the  city  of  London,  the  Great  Hall,  the  fountain  seat  of  the  magistracy,  the 
guilds,  the  courts,  the  common  hall;  first  erected  in  1411,  subsequently  rebuilt  and  adorned. 
The  hall  is  most  capacious  for  public  assemblies,  163  feet  in  length,  48  ieet  in  width,  66  feet  in 
height;  and  is  the  site  on  which  has  been  contended  many  a  corporate  and  political  strife. 

Haberdashers'  Hall,  Stainhig  Lane,  Cheapslde.  The  hall  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire,  but 
lebuilt  by  Sir  C.  Wren ;  incorporated  26th  of  Henry  VI. 

Halls  of  Inns  of  Court,  see  aitide,  '*  Inns  of  Court" 
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MIDOLK  TKMPLS  HALL. 

Hampton  Court  Hall,  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  V1H.,  is  a  magnificent  ttructnre,  and  much 
adorned,  if'  106  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  46  feet  high. 

Hicks's  Hall,  the  Sessions  house  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in  St.  John's  Street,  Clerkenwell. 

Innholders'  Hall,  College  Street,  Dowgate. 

Ironmongers'  Hall,  Fenchurch  Street.  The  present  one  was  erected  by  Mr.  Holden,  architect, 
in  1748;  incorporated  in  1464. 

Joiners*  Hall,  Upper  Thames  Street,  incorporated  1570. 

Lambeth  Palace  Hall,  residence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  built  1S44.  The  hall  is  a 
fine  interior,  and  now  is  appropriated  for  the  library.    (See  also  page  174) 

Leathersellers*  Hall,  St  Helen's  Place,  incorporated  2Ut  of  Richard  II. 

Mercers'  Hall,  Cheapside,  the  first  of  the  twelve  great  companies  of  the  cHy. 

Merchant  Tailors'  Hall,  in  Threadneedle  Street,  incorporated  1466.  The  waU  was  rebuilt 
after  the  great  fire  by  Jarman,  the  city  architect,  and  u  the  largest  of  the  dty  halls. 

Middle^emple  Hall  was  erected  in  1572,  while  Plowden  was  the  treasurer.  It  is  a  splendid 
interior,  of  the  Renaissance  and  Elisabethan  style,  as  seen  above. 

Music  Hall  (St  Martin's),  Hullah's,  Long  Acre,  recently  erected  by  Mr.  R.  Wcstmacott 

Pahiterstainers'  Hall,  Little  Trinity  Lane.  This  company  gave  the  first  idea  of  the  Royal 
Academy;  its  existence  as  a  guild  was  Known  prior  to  150U. 

Pewterers'  Hall.  Lime  Street,  incorporated  1474. 

Pinners'  Hall,  Old  Broad  Street,  agreat  place  for  dissenthig preaching  in  the  tiroeof  Charles  II. 

Plasterers'  Hall.  Addle  Street.  Wood  Street 

Plumbers'  Hall,  Great  Bush  L«ne,  Cannon  Street,  incorported  by  James  !• 

Royal  Music  Hall.  Adelaide  Street,  Strand. 

Saadlers'  Hall,  Cheapside,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  minor  companies. 

Salters'  Hail,  Oxford  Court,  St  Swlthin's  Lane. 

Skinners'  Hall,  Dowgate  Hill. 

South  Sea  House,  Threadneedle  Street  The  hall  Is  appropriated  for  the  place  of  business  of 
ttie  merchants  trading  to  South  America,  and  the  South  6ea  generally. 

Stationers'  Hall,  Stationers'  Court,  Ludgate  Hill,  incorporated  in  1557. 

Tallow  Chandlers'  Hall,  Dowgate  Hill,  moorporated  by  Edward! V. 


Vintners'  Hall,  Upper  Thames  Street,  a  very  ancient  company. 
Watermen's  Hall,  St  Mary  at  Hill,  Lower  Thames '^^    -^  -^ 


Street,  made  by  PhiUp  and  Mary. 


HOSPITALS. 
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WeftTen'  Hall,  Batinidiall  Street,  inoorporated  in  1184. 

Wax  Chandlen*  Hall,  Maiden  Lane,  Wood  Street,  Cheandde,  incorporated  in  I4»4. 

Westa^nster  HalUs  the  most  ancient  and  splendid  of  nails,  and  is  the  palace  most  closely 
associated  with  the  history  of  the  country ;  see  theHlustiatlon  above ;  for  a  fiirther  description, 
see  '*  Architecture.** 

WhitehaU,  see  also  article «« Architeetuie.** 


HOSPITALS. 
Under  the  general  head  of  Hospitals,  &c.,  it  is  found  convenient 
to  include  all  public  institutions  for  the  relief  of  sickness  and  disease, 
whether  such  institutions  are  wholly  dependent  upon  the  pajnnent  of 
those  benefited,  of  which,  however,  there  is  no  other  instance  than  the 
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Sanatorium  initiated  by  Mr.  Dickens,  but  now  defunct ;  or  only  par- 
tially so,  of  which  there  are  several  instances ;  whether  the  gratuitous 
assistance  given  arise  from  royal  endowment,  as  at  St.  Bartholomew's, 
St.  Thomas's,  Bethlehem,  and  others ;  from  the  munificence  of  indi- 
viduals, as  at  Guy's ;  or  from  the  voluntary  gifts  or  annual  contribu- 
tions of  the  public,  as  is  the  case  with  the  greater  number.  So,  also, 
although  the  word  hospital^  in  the  restricted  sense  in  which  it  is  more 
commonly  used,  denotes  only  such  institutions'  as  receive  patients 
within  their  walls ;  yet  in  this  chapter  are  included  those  which 
merely  afford  relief  to  patients  at  their  own  homes  or  attending  at 
the  institution,  those  where  advice  only  is  given,  and  those  which 
also  supply  medicines,  instruments,  &c. ;  as  well  too  those  in 
which  curable  diseases  only  are  treated,  as  those  where  arrangements 
are  made  for  assuaging  incurable  disorders ;  in  fact,  public  establish- 
ments of  all  kinds,  whether  general,  special,  gratuitous,  or  the  re- 
verse, which  offer  medical  or  surgical  relief.  It  will,  however,  be 
convenient  to  divide  them  into  four  classes : — 

As  1.  General  Hospitals.  2.  Special  Hospitals.  3.  General  Dis- 
pensaries. 4.  Miscellaneous:  including  dispensaries,  infirmaries,  me- 
dical asylums,  maternity  charities,  &c. 

The  Gbneral  Hospitals  are  public  institutions  for  adminis- 
tering medical  and  surgical  relief  to  patients  within  the  building  (in- 
patients), or  attending  at  specified  times  (out-patients),  and  suffering 
under  any  illness  or  disease,  except  such  as  are  incurable  or  contagious  : 
for  which  latter  infirmaries  or  special  hospitals  are  the  proper  places. 
They  are  twelve  in  number ;  their  names  follow  in  the  order  of  their 
localities :  St.  Mary-le-bone,  St.  George's,  Westminster,  Charing 
Cross,  Middlesex,  King's  College,  University  College,  Royal  Free, 
London,  St.  Bartholomew's,  Guy's,  St.  Thomas's. 

It  may  be  said  generally  of  these  hospitals  that  their  incomes  de- 
pend more  or  less  (except  in  the  case  of  Guy's)  upon  voluntary  con- 
tributions ;  that  they  are  each  of  them,  in  most  instances,  under  the 
management  of  a  board  of  governors,  whose  qualification  is  a  dona- 
tion or  yearly  subscription  of  a  certain  amount;  that  the  medical 
treatment  is  administered  by  a  certain  number  of  non-resident  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  elected  by  the  governors  and  unpaid ;  by  one  or 
more  resident  house-surgeons,  also  unpaid,  and  who  are  generally 
young  men,  not  long  out  of  their  pupilage,  and  not  in  private  practice ; 
and  one  or  more  resident  and  paid  apothecaries.  Each  physician 
and  surgeon  has  his  own  peculiar  patients  and  days  of  attendance, 
the  resident  medical  officers  taking  charge  of  them  under  his 
supervision. 

The  patients  are  admitted  through  the  recommendation  of  a  gover- 
nor on  stated  days  only,  except  in  cases  of  emergency ;  the  Royal  Free 
Hospital  affording,  however,  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  as 
sickness  alone,  without  any  recommendation,  is  considered  to  give  a 
claim  to  admission. 
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There  is  attached  to  each  hospital  a  school  for  the  instruction  of 
medical  students,  either  within  the  walls  of  the  institution  or  in  some 
neighbouring  building,  where  the  chief  lecturers  and  instructors  are 
generally  the  medical  officers  of  the  hospital,  who  are,  in  most  cases, 
permitted  by  the  goYemors  also  to  take  hospital  pupils,  the  fees  paid 
by  whom  are  the  only  emolument  which  these  officers  receive.  Of 
these  general  hospitals  seven  were  in  existence  before  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century,  containing  2000  beds;  during  this  century 
five  others  have  been  founded,  and  the  beds  now  in  all  twelve 
amount  to  3326.  There  is  room,  however,  for  upwards  of  4000 
beds.  Their  united  incomes  are  111,000/.  from  property;  32,000/. 
from  contributions.  In  the  year  1849  there  were  330,000  patients; 
of  whom  33,260  were  in-patients ;  296,740  out-patienta. 

The  Special  Hospitals  are  some  of  them  restricted  to  particular 
classes  of  persons  :~8uch  are  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society;  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews'  Hospital;  the  German  Hospital. 
Others  are  confined  to  a  particular  class  of  diseases  or  ailments : — 
such  are  the  London  Fever  Hospital;  the  Consumptive  Hospital; 
the  Hospital  for  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women;  Hospital  for  Children; 
the  Small-Pox  Hospital;  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic;  Royal 
Eye  Infirmary;  Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic;  North  London 
Ophthalmic ;  Central  London  Ophthalmic ;  the  Orthopedic ;  the 
Verral  and  Harrison's  Hospitals  for  spinal  and  other  deformities; 
the  Fistula  Infirmary;  the  Lock  Hospital  for  venereal  disease; 
Bethlehem,  St  Luke's,  and  Hanwell,  Lunatic  Asylums;  the  Hos- 
pital for  Idiots ;  the  Female  Invalid  Asylum ;  the  Home  for 
Female  Invalids;  the  Metropolitan  Convalescent  Institution;  four 
Lying-in  Hospitals;  to  which  may  be  added,  the  Sea  Bathing  In- 
firmary. These  make  what  may  be  called  30  Special  Hospitals, 
having  altogether  2900  beds.  Twenty-one  of  them  were  founded 
during  this  century.  In  the  year  1800  they  furnished  1230  beds. 
They  receive  annually  about  9100  in-patients. 

DispBNSARiBS  are  by  no  means  the  least  useful  institutions  for  the 
relief  of  the  suffering  poor.  There  are  in  London  and  its  immediate 
vicinity  about  35  that  may  be  classed  under  the  title  of  General  Dis- 
pensaries, their  purpose  being  to  relieve  the  sick,  infirm,  and  lying-in 
at  their  own  houses  or  at  the  institutions.  Some  of  these  are  "  pro- 
vident" institutions;  that  is  to  say,  the  relief  is  not  wholly  charitable, 
but  a  small  weekly  or  periodical  subscription  is  necessary  to  entitle  a 
person  to  the  benefits  of  attendance  during  sickness. 

There  is  a  dislike  among  the  metropolitan  poor,  and  indeed  the 
English  poor  generally,  to  entering  a  hospital,  so  that  these  dispen- 
saries are  of  very  great  benefit,  particularly  the  provident  institutions, 
as  they  have  none  of  the  humiliating  effects  which  charitable  relief 
produces  on  some  minds,  while  they  encourage  the  domestic  feelings, 
and  promote  habits  of  economy  and  prudence.  They  are  pretty  fairly 
distributed  throughout  the  metropolis ;  4  being  in  the  north,  3  in  the 
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south,  1 2  in  the  east,  8  in  the  west,  and  8  central.  This  arrange- 
ment, according  to  their  localities,  is  that  adopted  hy  Mr.  Low,  from 
whose  very  valuahle  hoolc,  ^'  The  Charities  of  London,"  has  been  de* 
rived  the  very  greatest  assistance  in  the  compilation  of  this  chapter 
on  Hospitals,  and  particularly  as  regards  the  dispensaries  and  minor 
medical  chanties.  Of  these  general  dispensaries  13  existed  in  the 
year  1800.  In  the  year  1849  they  relieved  141,000  patients.  Their 
incomes  amount  to  14,424/.;  from  contributions,  11,470Z.;  from  pro* 
perty,  2954/. 

The  MiscBLLANEous  Medical  Institutions,  which  are  not 
included  in  the  above  classes,  are  some  21  in  number.  Thej 
are  establishments  of  various  kinds,  and  under  various  names,  as 
asylums,  infirmaries,  dispensaries,  &c.,  which  do  not  receive  in- 
patients: such  are  institutions  for  delivering  women  at  their  own 
homes.  Truss  Societies,  Asthma  Infirmaries,  Vaccine  Institutions, 
Institutions  for  diseases  of  the  Skin  and  Ear,  &c.  Of  these  four 
existed  before  the  year  1800.  In  the  year  1849,  67,000  patients 
partook  of  their  benefits. 

Institutions  which  are  merely  sanitary,  that  is,  for  27re«erot9?y  health, 
or  merely  humane,  and  only  distantly  relieving  ill-health ;  all  mere 
asylums,  and  houses  of  nightly  shelter,  have  been  excluded  in  the 
above  enumeration.  This  part  of  the  work  is  strictly  confined  to  a 
description  of  what  may  be  called  mnatory  or  disease-curing  institu- 
tions, in  contradistinction  to  "  sanitary,"  or  preserving-health  establish- 
ments. Of  these  sanatory  institutions  there  are  about  100,  all  of 
which,  having  been  now  classified  and  noticed  above,  will  be  described 
individually,  more  or  less  in  detail,  in  the  following  pages,  and  for 
convenience  thev  are  not  arranged  in  classes,  but  alphabetically.  It 
will  be  advisable,  however,  to  premise  a  few  observations  upon  the 
general  state  of  public  medical  relief  in  London.  This  is  of  coarse 
a  very  different  subject  from  that  of  public  hygiene,  which  has  been 
treated  of  elsewhere.  The  first  remark  which  would  be  made  by 
a  foreigner  would  probably  be  one  expressive  of  surprise  at  the  very 
few  public  hospitals  which  depend  upon  government  support;  whereas, 
this  is  far  from  being  the  case  in  most  continental  cities.  In  Paris, 
for  instance,  all  places  of  public  amusement  are  taxed  for  the  sup- 
port of  hospitals  to  a  tenth  part  of  their  receipts,  and  there  is  a  tax 
also  on  cemeteries  for  the  same  purpose.  Perhaps,  in  the  next 
place,  he  would  be  struck  by  the  very  large  number  which  are  sup- 
ported by  private  benevolence ;  but  he  would  soon  recollect  that  his 
remark  would  equally  apply  to  almost  all  our  other  great  institutions, 
whether  for  purposes  of  education,  amusement,  police,  roads,  &c. 
The  greater  number  of  these,  though  not,  as  in  the  case  of  hospitals;, 
depending  upon  voluntary  9iL^^  are  yetgenerallv  independent  of  assistance 
from  the  state,  in  other  words,  they  are  paid  for  out  of  the  self-im- 
posed taxation  of  the  parish,  borough,  or  county,  and  not  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund  of  the  general  property  of  the  country.   Hospitals^ 
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however,  are  certainly  remoYed  from  government  aid  to  a  still  greater 
degree  than  any  of  the  ahove-named  institutions,  and  are  equally 
unmodified  by  government  control.  There  is  in  London  no  Bureau 
Central  (f  Admission  to  point  out  into  which  hospital  the  patient 
shall  go;  no  general  administration^  with  an  administrative  oommittee^ 
and  a  amsuUina  committee  of  advocates  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
the  hospitals  and  asylums,  as  at  Paris.  Everything  seems  to  go  unre- 
gulated and  at  hap-hazard ;  but  whatever  good  effect  this  central  autho- 
ritative control  may  be  productive  of  in  other  countries,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether,  with  our  habits,  it  would  be  otherwise  than  pre- 
judicial here.  It  would  introduce,  no  doubt,  a  more  uniform  and 
systematic  method  of  treatment,  would  add  valuable  statistical  in- 
formation more  readily,  and  would,  perhaps,  discover  wants,  and 
point  out  the  way  to  supply  them  more  quickly.  But  it  would 
take  away  a  great  part  of  that  incentive  to  popular  and  extended  in- 
terest being  felt  in  them,  which  the  management  and  supervision  of 
the  outlay  of  our  own  property  always  generates;  and  which,  as 
being  part  of  a  system  opposed  to  that  of  centralisation,  and  one 
which  seeks  to  be  as  free  as  possible  from  legisktive  restraint,  is  at 
least  well  fitted  to  the  genius  and  habito  of  this  country. 

The  next  thing  which  would  strike  the  foreigner  would  probably 
be  the  small  extent  of  hospital  accommodation ;  and,  indeed,  of  sa- 
natory institutions  generally  in  proportion  to  the  enormous  population 
of  this  metropolis ;  and  particularly  he  would  notice  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  Maisons  de  Santi^  that  is,  hospitals  into  which  patients  of 
the  better  classes  are  received  at  certain  rates  of  payment  Paris, 
with  less  than  half  the  population,  has  one-third  more  hospital  beds 
than  London.  This  feet,  nowever,  resulta  rather  from  the  domes- 
tic character  of  the  Englishman  than  from  any  other  cause.  As 
for  recreation  and  during  health  he  prefers  home,  so,  during  sick- 
ness, he  has  a  dislike  to  any  other  place ;  among  the  very  poor  also 
it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  great  prejudice  against  hospitals, 
as  they  have  a  suspicion  that  they  are  enticed  there  as  much  for  the 
purpose  of  experiment  as  from  motives  of  humanity.  Mixed  with 
prejudice,  however,  as  this  feeling  against  going,  during  illness,  into 
a  public  institution  may  be,  it  is  undoubtedly,  on  the  whole,  a  sound 
one,  and  is  among  us  so  closelv  connected  with  the  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence of  charity  and  domestic  habits,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be 
desired  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  hospitals  to  the  whole 
number  of  deaths  should  increase.  In  Paris  this  proportion  is  30 
per  cent.,  in  London  only  5.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  pro- 
vincial hospitals  in  France  are  not  so  numerous  when  compared  to 
those  of  Paris,  ae  are  the  country  hospitals  here  when  compared  with 
those  of  London.  Without,  perhaps,  going  so  far  as  Montes- 
ouieu,  there  is  yet  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  hiB  saying  in  the  Esprit 
des  LoiSy  ^  Malheur,  malhenr,  au  pays  qui  a  beaucoup  dlidpitaux ;" 
and  he  considers  that  Henry  VIII.  by  destroying  the  abbeys,  bos- 
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pitals,  and  boases  of  refuge,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  pros- 
perity of  this  country,  by  calling  forth  the  resources  and  energies  of 
the  poorer  classes,  who  were  no  longer  able  to  find  the  ready  charity 
they  had  been  accustomed  to. 

The  sanatory  statistics  of  hospitals  for  the  year  1849  are  th« 
following : — The  total  number  of  in-patients  treated  in  all  the  hos- 
pitals was  42,360.     The  out-patients  amounted  to  535,000. 

The  financial  condition  is  as  follows : — The  united  incomes  of  all 
these  institutions  amounted  to  264,000/.;  of  this,  184,000/.  arose 
from  the  interest  of  property;  80,000/.  from  yoluntary  contrihutions. 

In  respect  to  the  progress  of  hospitals  during  this  century,  it  has 
been  seen  that  in  the  year  1800  there  were  33  public  sanatory 
institutions  of  all  kinds ;  there  are  now  upwards  of  100.  They 
furnished  in  that  year  3230  beds;  they  have  now  6226.  The 
population  of  London  was  900,000;  it  is  now  more  than  2,000,000. 
So  that  in  proportion  to  the  population  the  number  of  heds  has  re- 
mained stationary,  while  the  number  of  institutions  receiving  out- 
patients only  has  increased  in  a  far  greater  proportion. 

The  following  alphabetical  list  of  hospitals  described  in  detail  is 
arranged  according  to  the  most  distinctive  word  in  the  general 
title  of  each  institution.  The  Special  Institutions  under  the  word 
expressive  of  the  special  disease  or  class  of  persons  for  which  they 
are  intended ;  and  the  Qsnbral  Dispensaries  under  the  word  Dis- 
pensary in  alphabetical  order. 

Bartholomew's  (8l)  Hospital^  Smithfield. — The  oldest  hospital  in 
London.  Founded  by  Rahere,  minstrel  to  Henry  I.,  and  first  prior 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  with  which  priory  it  was  connected  in  1113, 
1123,  or  1133.  (See  also  pp.  131-135.)  Repaired  1423,  hy  the 
executors  of  the  celebrated  Richard  Whittington.  Passed,  on  the 
suppression  of  monasteries,  1537,  to  Henry  VIII.,  who,  on  the  pe- 
tition of  Sir  Richard  Gresham,  refounded  it  in  1547  by  royal  charter. 
It  has  been  enlarged  and  partly  rebuilt  at  various  times ;  the  Smithfield 
gate  was  huilt,  1702;  the  great  quadrangle  by  Gibbs,  1730;  the 
anatomical  theatre  in  1822  and  1835 ;  the  surgery  in  1842.  It  con- 
tains a  portrait  of  Henry  V III.;  one  of  Dr.  Raddiffe,  by  Kneller :  one 
of  Perceval  Pott,  by  Reynolds ;  and  one  of  Abemethy,  by  Lawrence. 
The  staircase  is  painted  by  Hogarth.  All  diseases  arc  treated,  and 
there  is  a  large  surgery,  &c.,  with  operating  theatre,  open  at  all  hours. 
A  Samaritan  fund  for  relieving  poor  deserving  patients  with  food, 
clothes,  and  money,  on  quitting  the  hospital,  was  founded  in  1845 ; 
the  funds  for  its  support  are  distinct  from  the  revenues  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  depend  solely  on  voluntary  contrihutions. 

The  government  is  vested  in  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
12  Common  Oouncilmen  appointed  by  their  own  body,  and  such 
other  persons  as  should  be  chosen  at  the  general  courts.  The  present 
number  of  governors  is  339,  and  the  qualification  a  gift  of  100/. 
The  greatest  benefactor  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Raddiffe,  who  lef^ 
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600/.  a  year.      The  Samaritan  fund  is  administered  by  a  special 
committee  of  governors. 

A  medical  school  is  attached,  in  which  lectures  on  all  branches  of 
medicine  and  surgery  are  given ;  and  there  are  valuable  museums, 
libraries,  reading  rooms,  &c  In  1843  a  collegiate  establishment  was 
founded  for  affording  medical  instruction  with  general  and  moral 
superintendence  and  residence  within  the  building.  Four  scholar- 
ships, each  tenable  for  three  years,  and  of  the  annual  value  of  45/. 
or  50/.,  are  obtainable. 

The  medical  school  is  said  to  have  been  in  existence,  and  gradually 
increasing  in  importance,  ever  since  1662.  The  eminent  names  con- 
nected with  it  are  those  of  the  celebrated  Harvey,  who  was  physician 
from  1609  to  1643,  Perceval  Pott,  Dr.  W.  Pitcairn,  Dr.  David  Pit- 
cairn,  and  Abemetby,  all  medical  officers  and  lecturers. 

Patients  are  admitted  on  Thursdays  at  eleven ;  cases  of  urgency 
at  any  time.  There  are  580  beds.  In  1848  there  were  5826  in- 
patients; 19,149  out-patients;  and  46,598  casualty:  in  all  71,573. 

The  income  is  about  32,000/.;  500/.  of  which  is  from  voluntary 
contributions. 

The  medical  officers  are — Dr.  C.  Hue,  Dr.  G.  L.  Roupell,  Dr.  G. 
Burrows,  Dr.  F.  Farre,  Dr.  H.  Jeaffreson,  Dr.  Patrick  Black ;  W. 
Lawrence,  Esq.;  E.  Stanley,  Esq.;  E.  A.  Lloyd,  Esq.;  F.  C.  Skey, 
Esq.;  T.  Wormald,  Esq.;  J.  Paget,  Esq. 

Bethlehem  Hospital^  Lambeth,  is  described  elsewhere.  It  must, 
however,  be  included  among  the  Special  Hospitals,  being  dedicated 
to  the  reception  and  treatment  of  the  insane.  It  was  founded  in 
1546.  The  present  building  was  opened  in  1815.  The  number  of 
beds  in  1800  was  270.  In  1849  the  number  of  beds  was  450 ; 
the  patients  admitted  amounted  to  330  the  average  yearly  number 
being  400. 

The  income  is  16,000/. 

Medical  officers — Dr.  Monro,  Sir  A.  Morrison,  and  W.  Lawrence, 
Esq.     Clerk,  B.  Welton,  Esq.     (See  "  Lunatic  Asylums.") 

Charing-Cross  Hospital,  King  William  Street,  West  Strand.  One 
of  the  12  General  Hospitals.  Founded  in  1818.  Present  building 
erected  1831.  By  this  institution  not  only  are  patients  treated  both 
as  ouc-patients  and  in-patients,  but  such  as  require  it  are  attended  at 
their  own  homes,  particularly  midwifery  cases,  and  children  suffering 
under  contagious  disorders.  The  governors  are  donors  of  40  guineas; 
the  life-supporters  of  20  guineas ;  an  annual  subscriber  of  2  guineas 
may  recommend  an  in-patient,  an  annual  subscriber  of  1  guinea,  or  a 
donor  of  10  guineas,  may  recommend  3  out-patients. 

In-patients  with  letters  admitted  on  Mondays  at  12  ;  accidents  at 
all  times  immediately. 

There  are  118  beds.  During  1849,  18,500  patients  were  treated, 
1 200  being  in-patients. 
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The  annual  revenue  is  about  2500/.,  almost  entirely  from  yoluii- 
tary  contributions. 

The  chief  medical  officers  are — Dr.  Shearman,  Dr.  Golding,  Dr. 
Ohowne ;  H.  Hancock,  Esq.;  J.  A  Very,  Esq.;  M.  A.  Canton.  Hon. 
Secretary,  J.  Robertson,  Esq. 

Cheeij  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Disectsea  qf  the,  6,  Liverpool  Street, 
Finsbury.  Established  1848.  A  special  dispensary,  open  daily.  Patients 
•  during  1849,  900;  Income  from  oontribations,  lOOOZ.  Hon.  Sec.,  D.  H. 
Stone,  Esq. 

Chest,  Dispensary  for  Consumption,  and  Diseases  qf  the,  26,  Margaret 
Street,  Regent  Street.  Established  1847.  During  1849  upwards  of  5000 
patients  were  relieved.  Hon.  Sec.,  W.  T.  Hudson,  Esq.,  61,  South  Audley  Street. 

Children,  Royal  Indrmary  fw,  Waterloo  Bridge  Road.  Instituted  1816. 
It  is  intended  for  affording  prompt  relief,  without  recommendation*  to 
children  under  14  years,  and  also  to  their  sick  mothers.  In  1849,  the  num- 
ber of  patients  was  about  5000.  Secretary,  £.  Meymott,  Esq.  34,  Stamford 
Street. 

Children,  Toujer  Hamlets  and  General  Dispensary  for,  50,  Worship  Street. 
Established  1845.  During  1849  there  were  825  patients.  Secretary,  J. 
Watson,  Esq. 

Consumptive  Hospital^  Brompton,  instituted  1841;  incorporated 
1849.  A  hospital  especially  devoted  to  consumption  and  diseases  of 
the  chest.  It  was  formerly  in  Chelsea;  but,  in  1 846,  the  patients  were 
removed  to  the  present  new  and  handsome  building,  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  health.  The  Rose  charity  fund  is  a  Samaritan  fund, 
similar  to  that  at  St.  Bartholomew's.  A  donation  of  30  guineas,  or 
a  yearly  subscription  of  1  guinea,  constitutes  a  governor.  Among 
the  chief  benefactors  of  this  valuable  institution  is  Mademoiselle 
Lind.  Persons,  with  recommendation  as  in-patients,  may  attend 
daily  at  2  o'clock ;  out-patients  daily  at  1  o'clock. 

There  were  282  in-patients  during  1849,  and  2800  out-patiente. 
Income  from  contributions,  4000/.;  from  property,  nil;  expenditure, 
4400/. 

Medical  Officers  —  Drs.  J.  Forbes,  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  W.  H. 
Walshe,  G.  H.  Roe,  T.  Thompson,  G.  Cursham,  R.  P.  Cotton,  R. 
Qoain,  John  Hutchinson,  M.D.     Secretary,  0.  P.  Cross,  Esq. 

Convalescents,  Metropolitan  InstUulicn  for.  Office,  82,  Sackville  Street 
Established  1848.  The  hospital,  especially  devoted  to  convalescents,  is  at 
Carshalton,  Surrey.  A  donation  of  10^  lOs.,  or  a  yearly  subscription  of  IL  Is., 
constitutes  a  governor.  Patients  admitted  upon  the  recommendation  of  a 
governor,  and  in  some  cases  by  the  payment  in  addition  nf  I2s,  per  week, 
every  Friday,  at  4  o'clock.  During  1849,  there  were  admitted  568  patients. 
Medical  officers— Drs.  Mclntyre  and  Bell;  W.  S.  Lucas,  Esq.;  J.  T.  Warre, 
Esq.  ;  E.  Wallace,  Esq.    Secretary,  J.  Johnston,  Esq. 

Dispensary  (Blenkeim  Street  Free),  1,  Blenheim  Street  Established  1884. 
No  recommendation  is  necessary.  During  1849,  number  of  patients,  5000. 
Hon.  Sec,  K.  Bennett^  Esq.,  7,  Fumival's  Inn. 

Dispensary  {Bloomtbury),  62,  Great  Russell  Street.  Instituted  1801. 
Patients  dunng  1849,  8408.  Income,  700^ ;  from  property,  8602. ;  from  sub- 
scriptions, 8402. ;  expenditure,  7002.    Secretary,  G.  Stone,  EiBq. 
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IHgpenaar^  {Chdaea,  Bromptan,  ajnd  Bdgrave),  41,  Sloane  Square.  Esta- 
blished 1812.  Patients  during  1849,  about  4000.  Income,  3i;0^;  from  pro- 
perty, 302.;  firom  subscriptions,  Z20L    Secretary,  C.  Wilson,  Esq. 

JHspeMory  {Camden  Town),  8,  Pratt  Street    Established  1848. 

DiipeaMory  (City  of  London  and  Bagt  London),  18,  Wilson  Street,  Finsbniy 
Square.  Founded  1849.  It  has  a  benevolent  fund  attached.  Secretary,  G. 
Smith,  Esq. 

2>MpenMry  (CVey),  76,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside.  Instituted  1789.  Patients 
during  1849,  9826.    Secretary,  C.  F.  Robinson,  Esq.,  7,  Queen  Street  Place. 

Dispensary  (EaOem),  Great  Alle  Street,  Goodman's  Fields.  Instituted 
1782.  There  is  a  Sainaritan  fund.  Patients  during  1849,  8005.  Income 
from  property,  240t ;  f^om  subscriptions,  2402.  Secretaiy,  G.  H.  Sim- 
monds,  Esq.,  7,  Great  Alio  Street. 

Dispenaary  (Farringdon),  17,  Bartlett's  Buildings,  Holbom.  Established 
1828.  Lying-in  patients  also  attended.  Patients  during  1849,  4000.  In- 
come during  1849,  800^;  from  property,  801.;  from  subscriptions,  220f. 
Hon.  Sec,  J.  Glasworthy,  Esq.,  2,  Charlotte  Row,  Mansion  House. 

Diipensary  (FHntbury),  16,  Woodbridge  Street,  ClerkenwelL  Established 
1780.    Secretary,  R.  Saywell,  Esq. 

Dimenaary  (HoUoway  and  NorQi  Idington),  Francis  Place,  Holloway. 
Established  1840.  They  have  three  separate  dispensing  establishments  in 
the  district    There  is  a  oonvalesoent  fGnd.    During  1849  there  were  4261 

Jatients.  Income  4002.,  chiefly  fk-om  subscriptions.  Hon.  Sec.,  Geoige 
effkinSyEsq. 

Dispenaary  (lAingkm),  Itpper  Street  Instituted  1821.  During  1849,' there 
were  4618  patients.    SecreCuy,  Mr.  Bredy. 

Ditpmaary  {Kennngton),  Church  Street  Established  1840.  During  1849, 
there  were  1749  patients.    The  income  was  4002.    Hon.  Se&,  E.  Sheppara,  Esq. 

Diapenaary  (London),  21,  Yi&e  Street^  Spitalfields.  Instituted  1777. 
Secretaiy,  T.  B.  Willaume,  Esq. 

Diap&iaary  (MetropoUtan),  9,  Fore  Street,  Cripplegate.  Established  1779. 
A  charitable  fond  and  a  maternity  charity  are  attached.  During  1849,  there 
were  upwards  of  10,000  patients.  Income,  5002.;  firom  propertv,  902.;  firom 
subscriptions,  4102.    Hon.  Sec.,  Bengaq^n  Smith,  Esq.,  I^ndon  WalL 

Diapenaarp  (named  the  MetropohUm  Pree  HoapiUd,  although  there  is  no 
accommodation  for  in-patients),  29,  Carey  Street^  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Insti- 
tuted 1886.  During  the  year  1849  there  iTtre  10,068  patients.  The  income 
was  6502.,  arising  wholly  from  subscriptions.  Hon.  Sec.,  £.  J.  Chance,  Esq.,  59, 
Old  Broad  Street,  City. 

Diapenaary  (N'orthem),  9,  Somers  Place,  West  Instituted  1810.  Partly  a 
charitable  and  partly  a  provident  dispensary.  Poor  fiunilies  subscribing  5a. 
annually  have  a  right  to  the  benefits.  During  1849,  there  were  1269  patients. 
The  income,  arising  wholly  from  contributions^  2602.  Hon.  Sec,  J.  Carley, 
Esq.,  81,  Guildford  Street 

Diapenaary  (Paddington  Provideni),  104,  Star  Street,  Cambridge  Terrace. 
Established  1838.  Families  who  can  afford  it  contribute  firom  Id  to  l^d. 
weekly,  according  to  the  number  of  their  members.  During  1849  there  were 
2250  patients,  fiicome,  8002.;  fh>m  members,  1502.;  Toluntuy  contributions, 
1502.    Secretary,  F.  Ouwiy,  Esq. 

Diapenaary  (Pid)lic),  Bishop's  Courts  Lincoln's  Inn.  Instituted  1782.  Pa- 
tients needing  it  are  attended  at  their  own  homes.  In  the  year  1849,  there 
were  6577  patients.    Secretarr,  J.  S.  Phillips,  Esq.,  5,  Bishop's  Court 

Diapenaary  (Queen  Addaid^a),  189,  Chureh  Street,  Bethnal  Green.  Esta- 
blished 1849.  Secretary,  T.  S.  Packjrton,  Esq.,  1,  Gloster  Terrace,  Cambridge 
Heath. 

Diapenaary  (Royal  Qenera^,  86,  Aldengate  Street  Instituted  1770.  Pa^ 
tients  firom  all  parts  reUered  at  the  institution,  and  the  sick  poor  within  the 
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City  attended  at  their  own  homes.  Patients  in  the  year  1849, 14,591.  Secre- 
tary, J.  Wood,  Esq.,  8,  Falcon  Square,  Aldersgate  Street 

bigpensary  (Ra^  Pimlico),  Belgrave  Terrace.  Founded  1831.  During 
1849  there  were  5162  patients.  Income  from  Bubscriptions,  480^.  Hon.  Sec, 
G.  W.  Forster,  Esq.,  12,  Charlwood  Place. 

Dispensary  (Royal  South  London),  St  George's  Cross,  opposite  Bedlam. 
Established  1821.  The  largest  number  of  patients  in  a  single  year,  4904. 
Income  from  contributions,  581^  Secretary,  J.  Hooker,  Esq.,  Walcot  Cottage, 
Lunbeth. 

Dispensary  {St  Cttorg^s  and  St.  Jametls  General),  60,  King  Street,  and 
3,  Chapel  Place  North,  South  Audley  Street  Established  1817.  There  is  a 
Samaritan  fund.  During  1849,  there  were  3835  patients.  Income  550^,  from 
contributions  only.    Secretary,  J.  H.  York,  Esq. 

Dispensary  (St,  John's  Wood  and  Portland  Town),  98,  St  John's  Wood 
Terrace.  Established  1845.  A  provident  dispensary.  Members  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  the  institution  pay  Id.  per  week.  Relief  given  at  the  institu- 
tion, or  at  the  homes  of  the  patients.  During  1849,  there  were  1000  patienta. 
The  income  was  2402. ;  from,  property,  802. ;  contributions,  160/. ;  expenditure, 
2372.    Secretary,  C.  Coupland,  Esq. 

Dispensary  {St.  MaryldHme  General),  77,  Welbeck  Street  Instituted  1785. 
During  1849  there  were  2142  patients.  Income,  5002.;  from  property,  50£.; 
from  subscriptions,  4502.  Secretary,  P.  Matthews,  Esq.,  15,  Hi^  Street, 
St  Marylebone. 

Dispensary  {St.  Marylebone  Provident),  6,  Charlotte  Street,  Portland  Place. 
Established  1834.  Members  pay  from  id.io  l^d-  weekly,  according  to  their 
age  and  station,  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  the  benefits.  During  1849,  Uiere 
were  792  members.  The  income  was  2052.;  from  members,  1142.;  from  con- 
tributions, 912.  Hon.  Sec.,  J.  Roberts,  Esq.,  23,  Edward  Street,  Tiangham 
Place. 

Dispensary  {St.  Pancras  Royal  General),  26,  Burton  Crescent  Instituted 
1837.  Patients  are  attended  at  the  institution  or  their  own  homes.  During 
1849,  there  w|ere  2336  patients.  The  income  was  3552.;  from  property,  802.; 
frx>m  contribikions,  3252.    Hon.  Sec.,  T.  E.  Baker,  Esq.,  51,  Burton  Crescent 

Dit^pensary  {Surrey),  Great  Dovei:  Street,  Southwark.  Instituted  1777. 
During  1849  there  were  5103  patients.  Income,  9602.;  from  property,  2602.; 
from  contributions,  7002.    Secretary,  Robert  Meggy,  Esq.,  33,  Trinity  Square. 

Dispensary  {Tower  Hamlets),  40,  Commercial  Road  East  Instituted  1792. 
The  annual  number  of  patients  is  about  2500.  Secretary,  T.  Stone,  Esq.,  6, 
Wellclose  Square. 

Dispensary  (Western),  Charies  Street,  Westminster.  Instituted  1789.  A 
general  dispensary,  and  also  for  delivering  lying-in  women  at  their  homes. 
During  1849  there  were  7500  patients.  Income,  8672.;  from  property,  1542.; 
contributions,  7182.  Secretary,  G.  Western,  Esq,,  4,  Great  Vine  Street,  Regent 
Street 

Dispensary  (Western  City),  18,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Established  1830. 
Each  medical  officer  (of  whom  there  are  seven)  attends  the  poor  only  of  his 
own  district  at  their  homes,  and  the  druggists  of  the  charity  supply  the 
patients  with  medicine  at  2s.  per  head.  In  the  year  1849  there  were  2000 
patients.  Income  from  contributions,  2502.  Hon.  Sec,  J.  M.  Dale,  Esq.,  18, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Field& 

Dispensary  ( Western  General),  Lisson  Grove,  New  Road.  Instituted  1880. 
A  general  dispensary.  In  very  extreme  cases,  sufferers  from  accidente  are 
provided  with  beds.  In  the  year  1849,  there  were  6000  patients.  Income  in 
1849,  from  contributions  wholly,  11002.    Secretary,  James  Martin,  Esq. 

Dispensary  (Westminster  General),  Gerard  Street,  Soho.  Founded  in  1774. 
Lying-in  women  delivered  at  their  homes.  Annual  number  of  patients  about 
4000.    Secretary,  W.  J.  Wills,  Esq. 
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Bar  (Boyal  Ditpe/uary  for  Diaeaaea  of),  10,  Dean  Street,  Soho.  E«t»> 
blished  1816.  The  deaf  and  dumb,  and  aerious  accidents,  admitted  without 
recommendation,  and  acoustic  instruments  supplied  gratuitously.  Medical 
officer,  0.  Tattersall,  Esq.    Secretary,  H.  S.  Smith,  Esq. 

Eye  (Royal  Infirmary  for  Diaeaaea  of),  Cork  Street,  Burlington  Gardens. 
Instituted  1804.  Every  applicant  admitted  as  an  out-patient.  For  those 
about  to  undergo  the  operation  for  cataract  beds  are  suppled  in  the  house. 
A  donation  of  212.,  or  a  yearly  subscription  of  1/.  1«.,  constitutes  a  governor. 
During  1849,  there  were  2671  patients;  58  were  operated  upon  for  cataract,  53 
successfully.  The  income  is  nom  contributions,  200/.;  from  property,  1002. 
Medical  officers — H.  Alexander,  Esq.;  C.  R  Alexander,  Esq.;  E.  A.  Brande, 
Esqu     Secretary,  J.  Savozy,  Esq.,  143,  New  Bond  Street 

iye  and  Ear  (Metropolitan  Infirmary),  26,  Sackville  Street  Established 
1838.  Patients  without  recommendations  pay  for  their  medicines.  Attend- 
ance on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  at  10.  Patients  during  1849,  800. 
Suigeon,  J.  Yearsley,  Esq.    Secretary,  G.  J.  Soper,  Esq. 

Fever  Hospital  {London)^  Liverpool  Road,  Islington.  Instituted 
1803.  Present  building  erected  1849.  This  is  a  hospital  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  fever.  A  donation  of  10/.  10«.,  or  a  yearly  pay- 
ment of  1/.  1«.,  constitutes  a  governor.  Patients  are  admitted 
gratuitously,  with  the  exception  of  parish  paupers  and  servants,  when 
one  quarter  is  charged  to  the  parish  or  master.  There  are  130  beds. 
During  1849,  there  were  714  in-patients.  The  income  is  450/.  from 
contribution;  450/.  from  property;  1400/.  from  parochial  payments. 
Medical  officers — Drs.  Tweedie,  Southwood  Smith;  A.  Crawford, 
Esq.;  and  W.  Sankey,  Esq.     Secretary,  C.  Hyde,  Esq. 

Fiatula  Infirmary,  38,  Charter  House  Square.  Instituted  1835.  Especially 
devoted  to  the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  rectum.  A  donation  of  102.  10a,,  or  a 
yearly  subscription  of  ll.  la,,  constitutes  a  governor.  During  1849,  there  were 
520  patients.  Income  from  contributions,  680/.;  from  property,  1202.  Medi- 
cal officers— Dr.  J.  J.  Fumivall;  F.  Salmon,  Esq.;  H.  K  Burton,  Esq.  Secre- 
tary, T.  Leslie,  Esq. 

Free  (Royal)  ffoapttal^  Gray's-Inn  Road,  founded  1828,  in  Greville 
Street,  Hatton  Garden,  removed,  1842,  to  the  present  building,  for- 
merly the  Barracks  of  the  Light  Horse  Volunteers.  This  is  one 
of  the  12  general  hospitals,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  institu- 
tions in  London,  as  it  is  really  a  free  hospital ;  that  is  to  say,  any 
sick  person  presenting  himself  at  the  doors  is  immediately,  without 
any  recommendation,  received  either  as  an  in  or  out-patient,  as  the 
necessity  of  the  case  and  the  power  of  accommodation  permit.  When 
in  the  old  house  in  Greville  Street,  in  1 832,  this  hospital  admitted, 
without  hesitation,  700  cholera  patients,  for  whom  there  was  no 
other  refuge.  Again,  in  1849,  the  pauper  children  of  the  Holborn 
Union,  154  in  number,  and  suffering  more  or  less  from  malignant 
cholera,  were  received  from  Tooting  at  the  hospital.  Owing  to  this 
timely  relief  4  only  died.  In  the  succeeding  months  of  cholera 
visitation,  upwards  of  300  sufferers  from  disease  were  treated  as  in  or 
out-patients,  without,  however,  diminishing  the  numbers  relieved  by 
the  ordinary  operations  of  the  charity.   Dr.  Marsden  was  the  founder. 
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and  the  late  Queen  Adelaide  and  William  IV.  two  of  the  great 
benefactors.  An  annual  subscription  of  1  guinea  constitutes  a  go- 
vernor; a  donation  of  10/.  a  life  governor.  The  affairs  are  managed 
by  a  committee  of  11  gentlemen,  of  whom  the  Reverend  Edward 
Rice,  D.D.,  is  chairman.  There  are  now  13^  beds,  with  room  for 
500.  During  1849,  there  were  28,611  patients;  of  whom  667  were 
in-patients. 

As  to  the  financial  condition,  the  receipts  during  1849  were 
5559L  13*.  4(f.,  only  5Sl.^  of  which  was  from  property.  The  expen- 
diture for  the  year  Was  4800/.  The  rest  of  the  income  was  employed 
in  paying  off  arrears  of  expenditure  in  the  two  previous  years. 
Thus  the  income  now  more  than  covers  the  expenditure,  and  the 
debt  is  less  than  5000/. ;  3000/.  for  mortgage  for  the  purchase  of  the 
premises,  the  rest  arrears  of  1848  and  1849. 

The  medical  officers  are — W.  Marsden,  Esq. ;  John  N.  Heale, 
Esq.;  J.  Gay,  Esq.;  T.  Wakley,  Esq.;  T.  W.  Cooke,  Esq.;  the 
Rev.  E.  Rice,  D.D.,  Chairman. 

Gentlewomen^  EniMiekme^itfor^  during  IHnesSy  76,  Harley  Street 
Now  forming. 

Creorge's  {St.)  Hospital^  Hyde  Park  Comer,  Grosvenor  Place,  was 
originally  instituted  by  some  seceding  governors  of  Westminster  Hos- 
pital, 1733,  as  an  infirmary,  in  Lanesborough  House,  which  was  where 
the  present  building  stands,  and  then  contained  only  60  beds.  The 
present  institution  was  incorporated  1824,  and  the  present  edifice 
built  by  Wilkins  in  1829.  In  this  hospital  every  disease  that  is  not 
incurable  or  contagious,  with  the  exception  of  venereal  disorders,  is 
treated ;  and  there  is  a  Samaritan  fund,  called  St.  George's  Charity, 
for  convalescents.  Among  the  chief  benefactors  is  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Ap  Reece.  There  is  also  a  medical  school.  The  celebrated 
names  connected  with  this  institution  are  those  of  Dr.  Baily,  Dr. 
W.  Hunter,  John  Hunter,  who  died  here  suddenly,  having  been 
violently  excited  by  a  quarrel  in  the  board-room,  while  suffering  under 
disease  of  the  heart,  Mr.  Wilson,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Sir  Everard 
Home;  all  medical  officers  of  the  hospital,  and  teachers  at  the 
school. 

The  governors  are  donors  of  50/.,  or  annual  subscribers  of  5  guineas, 
each  of  whom  may  have  1  in-patient  and  2  out-patients  always  on 
the  books.  Governors  of  the  St.  George's  Charity  give  10  guineas, 
or  subscribe  1  guinea  annually. 

Patients  admitted  by  governor's  letter  on  Wednesday,  at  half-past 
11 ;  accidents,  &c.,  freely  admitted  at  all  times.  There  are  350  beds. 
The  number  of  patients  treated  during  1849  was  11,586,  of  whom 
3643  were  in-patients ;  of  these  250  died. 

The  income  is  under  7500/.,  only  3000/.  of  which  arises  from 
property.  The  medical  officers  are — Dr.  Wilson  ;  Dr.  Naime;  Dr. 
rage;  Dr.  Benoe  Jones;  Dr.  Pitman;  Dr.  Fuller;  Robert  Keate,  Esq.; 
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CsBsar  Hawkins,  Esq.;  Edward  Catler,  Esq.;  Thomas  Tatum,  Esq.; 
H.  C.  Johnson,  Esq.;  Prescott  Hewett,  Esq.  Secretary,  J. 
Gunning,  Esq. 

Oerman  Honnialj  Dalston.  Opened  1845.  A  special  hospital 
for  all  who  spealc  the  German  language.  The  hospital  for  in-patients 
is  at  Dalston ;  oat-patients  attend  at  the  dispensaries  in  London ; 
Office,  17,  Broad  Street  Buildings.  Though  not  exclusively  for 
Ph>testant  patients,  the  chaplain  is  a  Protestant,  and  the  estahlish- 
ment  itself  has  a  Protestant  character.  There  is  a  convalescent 
fund ;  and  a  Sanatorium  for  convalescents,  where  private  rooms  are 
afforded  to  the  middle  classes,  upon  payment  of  a  weekly  sum,  vary- 
ing from  1  to  2  guineas.  A  donation  of  80  guineas,  or  a  yearly 
payment  of  3  guineas,  constitutes  a  governor.  Applicants  examined 
every  day  at  2  o'clock.  During  1849,  there  were  419  in-patients, 
and  1728  out-patients.  Medical  officers— Dr.  Sutro;  Dr.  Swaine; 
Dr.  Strauhe ;  Dr.  Beneke.     Assistant-Secretary,  G.  H.  Lillie,  Esq. 

Olandtdar  InstiiuHon,  20,  Clifford  Street,  Bond  Street.  Established  1820, 
for  the  treatment  of  cancer,  acrofula,  ftc.  Attendance  daily  at  the  institution, 
or  at  the  homes  of  the  patients.  Hononuy  Secretary,  F.  E.  Jones,  Esq.,  10, 
Brunswick  Square. 

Guy's  Hotpitaly  Southwark.  Founded  and  endowed  at  the  sole 
expense  of  Thomas  Guy*,  a  bookseller,  in  Lombard  Street,  who, 
though  76  years  old  when  the  building  was  begun,  lived  to  see  it  com- 
pleted in  1724,  when  he  was  80  years  of  age.  The  building  cost 
18,793/.,  and  the  endowment  amounted  to  219,499/.  Another  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Hunt,  of  Petersham,  followed  Mr.  Guy's  example,  and, 
at  his  death  in  1829,  left  200,000/.  to  the  hospital,  stipulating  for 
accommodation  being  afforded  to  100  patients.  There  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  founder  in  the  front-court,  and  a  nmrbte  one  in  the 
chapel.  There  is  a  lunatic  house  attached,  with  sardens,  &c.,  for 
the  reception  of  30  patients,  and  a  medical  school,  with  museums, 
lihraries,  &c.  &c.  Tne  government  of  the  hospital  is  vested  in  60  self- 
elected  governors,  no  contribution  being  necessary ;  there  is  no  pub- 
lished list  of  them.  Among  the  many  eminent  names  connected  with 
the  hospital  is  that  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who  was  both  surgeon 
and  lecturer  there ;  he  is  buried  within  the  chapel. 

Patients  suffering  under  any  curable  disorder  admitted  without 
any  reconunendation,  on  Wednesdays  at  10  o'clock,  accidents  at 
any  time.  There  are  580  beds.  The  income  is  between  25,000/. 
and  30,000/. 

The  medical  officers  are — Dr.  Richard  Bright;  Dr.  T.  Addison; 
Dr.  B.  G.  Babington;  Dr.  G.  H.  Barlow;  Dr.  Henry  M.  Hughes; 
Dr.  G.  O.  Rees ; Dr.  Golding  Bird;  Bransby  B.  Cooper,  Esq.;  Edward 

*  Ouy't  fifftane,  thoaA  ottenalbly  made  by  the  tele  of  bibles,  more  probably  resulted  firom 
cuoeeitml  tpeculatkms  m  Soutb-eea  stock.  The  Hospital  is  indebted  for  his  mimillcenoe  to  a 
curious  circumstance.  It  seems  he  had  agreed  to  marry  a  female  senrant*  who  oflbnded  him  by 
baviDg  some  pairement  lepairsd  contrary  to  his  orders  t  he  therefore  renounced  his  engagement* 
and  derotad  his  fortune  to  founding  this  hoepitaL   HehadbeforebeenalaiiebenelhctorteSL 
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Cock,  Esq.;  J.  Hilton,  Esq.;  John  Birkett,  Esq.;  and  Alfred  PolaDd, 
Esq.     Clerk  Reg.,  Mr.  John  S.  Taylor. 

ffanweU,  Lunatic  A  syLumfor  the  County  of  Middleeex.  One  of  the  four  me- 
tropolitan lunatic  i^ylums.  (See  "  Lunatic  Asylums.'O  Queen  Adelaide's  fund  is 
for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  on  their  discharge.  There  are  994  heds.  The 
income  arises  from  county  and  parish  rates.  The  amount  of  Queen  Adelaide's 
fund  is  now  about  13,000/.  Medical  officers— Dr.  ConoUy,  Dr.  Begley,  and  Dr. 
HitchnuuL     Clerks,  J.  Morrison,  Esq.,  and  Ohaiies  Wright,  Esq. 

ffonuBopathic  Institutions. — There  are  four  establishments  founded  upon  the 
Homoeopathic  system  of  treatment:  one  at  17,  Hanover  Square;  one  at  2, 
London  Street^  Fitzroy  Square ;  one  at  63,  Bdgeware  Road ;  and  one  at  22, 
Davies  Mews,  Lower  Brook  Street. 

IdiotSy  Asylum  for.  It  lb  one  of  the  four  asylums  for  mental  diseases,  and  is 
more  fully  described  under  "Lunatic  Asylums."  It  was  instituted  1847. 
The  office  is  at  29,  Poultxy,  and  the  asylum  at  Park  House,  Highgate.  There 
are  60  beds.  Medical  officers— Dr.  ConoUy,  Dr.  Little,  and  Dr.  Poreman. 
Acting  Secretary,  W.  Nicholas,  Esq.,  29,  Poultry. 

InwUida,  Confirmed  Female,  Home  Jor,  Bird-cage  Fields,  Stamford  Hill. 
Office,  64,  Old  Broad  Street  Established  1842.  Most  of  the  patients  are  able 
to  contribute  6s.  or  Ss.  a  week,  and  are  not  admitted  without  a  subscribei^s 
testimony  to  good  character,  and  an  undertaking  to  remove  when  required,  or  in 
case  of  death.  The  management  is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  ladies.  A 
donation  of  102.,  or  an  annual  subscription  of  IL,  entitles  to  recommend  cases. 
Secretary,  John  Foster,  Esq. 

Invalids,  Asylum  for  respectable  Females,  High  Street,  Stoke  Newington. 
Established  1825.  For  shop-women,  servants,  and  others  in  dependent  situa- 
tions, whom  illness  has  compelled  to  leave  their  places.  A  recommendatory 
letter  from  a  subscriber,  and  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  from  a  subscriber,  or 
two  housekeepers,  and  11.  Is.  entrance  fee  are  necessary  to  procure  admission. 
This,  however,  only  lasts  for  one  month.  A  donation  of  lOt.  10s.,  or  a  yearly 
subscription  of  1/.  Is.,  constitutes  a  governor.  Medical  officers — Drs.  Cobb, 
Cohen,  and  Dewsbury ;  W.  Kingdom,  J.  Reynolds,  and  F.  Tomlinson,  Esqrs. 
Secretaries,  Mrs.  Reynolds  and  Miss  L.  Bradshaw. 

Kind's  College  Hospital^  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  is 
one  of  the  12  general  hospitals,  and  in  connection  with  the  medical 
school  of  King's  College.  Founded  in  1839.  By  this  institution 
relief  is  given  in  the  hospital,  and  to  out-patients  attending  at  the 
hospital ;  patients  who  need  it,  and  lying-in  women,  are  attended  at 
their  own  homes.  It  is  situated  in  a  very  poor  and  populous  neigh- 
hourhood ;  of  whom  it  is  said  it  annually  relieves  one-twentieth.  A 
donation  of  30  guineas,  or  an  annual  suhscription  of  3  guineas,  con- 
stitutes a  governor ;  an  annual  subscriher  of  I  guinea,  or  a  donor  of 
10  guineas,  is  entitled  to  recommend  1  in-patient  and  2  out-patients 
yearly. 

Admission  by  governor's  letter ;  but  a  great  number  of  cases  are 
admitted  without  recommendation.  There  are  120  beds.  During 
the  year  1849,  there  were  1253  in-patients,  and  19,383  out-patients. 
The  income  is  about  4000/.,  only  200/.  of  which  arises  hom.  pro- 
perty. The  medical  officers  are — Drs.  T.  Watson,  R.  Ferguson,  G. 
Budd,  R.  B.  Todd,  Arthur  Farre,  W.  A.  Guy,  Geo.  Johnson;  and 
W.  Fergusson,  R.  Partridge,  W.  Bowman,  and  Henry  Lee,  Esqs. 
Secretary,  John  Lyon,  Esq. 
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Lock  HoipUal  and  Asylum^  Westbourne  Green,  Harrow  Road.  A 
special  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  patients  suffering  under  the 
yenereal  disease ;  and  an  asylum  for  the  reception  of  penitent  females 
cared  therein.  The  former  was  instituted  in  1746,  and  was  situated 
in  Grosvenor  Place ;  the  latter  was  founded  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Scott,  the  commentator,  and  was  next  door  to  the  hospital.  In  1842 
both  institutions  were  removed  to  the  present  building.  The  name 
is  derived  from  loques  or  locks  of  hair,  lint,  or  rags  applied  to  sores, 
and  a  loke  or  lock  formerly  signified  a  lazar-house  or  hospital  for 
lepers,  of  which  there  were  formerly  several  in  London.  This  is  the 
only  institution  in  London  which  professedly  admits  patients  affected 
with  this  disorder,  affording  medical  treatment  and  a  penitentiary  re- 
fuge at  the  same  time.  The  chapel  is  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
hospital,  and  the  chaplain  is  generally  a  noted  preacher.  Pupils  are 
admitted.  50^  donation,  or  51,  5s.  yearly,  constitutes  affovemor,  who 
may  always  have  one  patient  in  the  house.  An  annual  subscriber  of 
2/.  2*.,  or  a  donor  of  20/.,  may  recommend  one  in  and  three  out- 
patients yearly.  All  patients  admitted  freely  on  their  first  applica- 
tion ;  none  a  second  time.  The  number  of  beds  is  60  in  the  hospital, 
and  100  in  the  asylum.  In  1849  there  were  treated  382  in-patients, 
and  443  out-patients.  The  receipts  are  about  2200/.;  200/.  from 
the  chapel,  the  rest  from  voluntary  contribution.  The  medical 
officers  are — Dr.  Augustin  Sayer;  E.  Cutler,  Esq.;  S.  Lane,  Esq.;  and 
H.  Lee,  Esq.  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Garnier.  Secretary,  W. 
Irving  Hare,  Esq. 

London  Hospital^  Whitechapel  Road.  Instituted  1740;  incor- 
porated 1759.  A  general  hospital  for  the  relief,  both  as  in  and  out- 
patients, of  the  sick  poor  who  are  properly  recommended,  except 
parish  poor  or  soldiers,  who  cannot  be  admitted  unless  the  person 
recommending  them  agrees  to  contribute  9d.  a  day.  There  is  a 
Samaritan  fund  for  assisting  poor  patients  who  have  been  cured,  and 
for  sending  convalescent  patients  to  the  Sea-bathing  Infirmary. 
There  is  a  medical  school. 

Governors  are  donors  of  30  guineas,  or  subscribers  of  5  guineas 
yearly ;  and  they  are  each  entitled  to  have  1  in-patient  and  4  out- 
patients always  on  the  books.  Subscribers  of  1  guinea  annually  may 
recommend  out-patients.  A  donation  of  5  guineas,  or  an  annual 
subscription  of  1  guinea,  constitutes  a  member  of  the  Samaritan 
fund.  Admission  by  governor's  letter ;  urgent  cases  at  all  times ;  out- 
patients attended  to  every  day. 

There  are  330  beds.  33,000  patients  were  treated  last  year ;  of 
whom  4185  were  in-patients.  The  income  is  about  13,000/.; 
11,000/.  arising  from  property.  The  expenditure  has,  for  the  last 
10  years,  exceeded  the  receipts;  in  1849  it  was  1980/.  in  excess. 
The  medical  officers  are— Drs.  F.  Cobb,  A.  Prampton,  W.  J.  Little, 
J.  Pereira,  P.  Eraser,  Herbert  Davies;  J,  Luke,  John  Adams,  T.  B. 
Curling,  George  Critchett,  N.  Ward,  J.  C.  Wordsworth,  Esqs. 
Secretary,  Wm.  J.  Nixon,  Esq. 
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Luke's,  St.,  HospiUd  for  Lunatics,  Old  Street  Boad.  Instituted  1751.  It 
is  one  of  the  fonr  public  metropolitan  lunatic  asylums,  and  is  fully  described 
under  "  Lunatic  Asylums.*'  Pauper  lunatics  are  admitted  upon  payment  of  4L 
each,  and  some  incurable  patients  at  7s.  per  week.  A  donation  of  31/.  109.,  or 
a  yearly  subscription  of  7l  7s.,  constitutes  a  governor.  There  are  260  beds. 
The  income  is  8500Z.  from  subscribers,  and  5000/.  from  property.  Medical 
officers— Dr.  A.  B.  Sutherland,  Dr.  A.  J.  Sutherland,  Dr.  F.  B.  Phelp ;  and 
J.  Luke,  Esq.  Secretary,  G.  Mence,  Esq.,  5,  BilUter  Street 

Lungs,  Royal  Infirmary  far  Diseases  qf.  City  Boad.  Established  1814.  A 
npecial  dispensaiy  for  the  relief  of  the  above  diseases.  Secretary,  S.  Amory, 
Esq.,  25,  Throgmorton  Street 

Lying-in  Hospital,  the  British,  Endell  Street,  Long  Acre.  Instituted  1749. 
It  was  formerly  in  Brownlow  Street,  and  removed  to  the  present  new  building 
in  1849.  It  is  the  oldest  lying-in  hospital  in  London.  It  is  solely  for  married 
women,  who  are  either  admitted  into  the  hospital  as  in-patients,  or  are  attended 
at  their  own  homes.  A  donation  of  10/.  10s.,  or  an  annual  subscription  of  IL  ]«.« 
constitutes  a  governor.  There  are  40  beds.  The  income  is  now  below  the 
expenditure,  owing  to  the  outlay  of  6000/.  on  the  new  building.  Medical 
officers — Drs.  Henry  Davis  and  B.  Lee';  B.  Brookes,  Esq.;  and  J.  Clarke, 
Esq.,  Secretary,  B.  Davies,  Esq. 

Lying-in  Hospital,  City  qf  London,  Old  Street,  City  Boad.  Instituted  1750 
in  AlderBgate  Street ;  removed  to  the  present  building  in  1778.  A  special 
hospital  for  lying-in  women,  married,  or  recently  widottjs.  Patients  stopping 
in  the  hospital  for  more  than  48  hours  before  their  delivery,  pay  Is,  6a.  per 
day.  A  donation  of  21/.  constitutes  a  governor ;  evexy  donation  of  4/.  is,,  or 
early  subscription  of  1/.  Is,,  confers  the  right  of  recommending  one  patient 
?he  number  of  beds  is  40;  the  number  of  patients  admitted  annually,  500 ; 
Medical  officers— Dr.  Conquest ;  W.  Coulson,  Esq.;  and  H.  James,  Esq.  Seore- 
taiT,  J.  Clifb,  Esq.,  80,  Bloomsbuiy  Square. 

Lying-in  Ho^tal,  CfenenU,  York  Koad,  Lambeth.  Instituted  1765.  Incot^ 
norated  1830.  Women  are  admitted  into  the  hospital,  or  attended  at  their  own 
homes.  Single  women  admitted  once,  A  donation  of  31/.  10s,,  or  an  annual 
subscription  of  8/.  Bs,,  constitutes  a  governor,  who  has  the  privilege  of  recom- 
mending three  in  and  three  out-patients  yearly.  Medical  officers— Dr.  Locock  ; 
Dr.  Cape ;  Dr.  Beid ;  and  J.  South,  Esq.  Secretary,  W.  W.  Hastings,  Esq. 

LyingA^i  Hospital,  Queen  CharUMs,  Lisson  Green.  Instituted  1752. 
Lying-in  women  admitted  as  in-patients  or  attended  at  their  own  homes. 
Unmarried  women  admitted  once.  In  1849,  the  number  of  beds  was  20. 
In-patients  admitted,  240 ;  out-patients,  400.  Medical  officers— Dr.  Boget ;  Dr. 
Moore ;  Dr.  Brown;  G.  Gream,  Esq.;  J.  Cholmondeley,  Esq.  Secretary,  A.  IT. 
Thistleton,  Esq. 

Lying-in  Hospital,  Queen  Adelaide's,  Queen  Street,  Golden  Square.  Esta- 
blished 1824.  This  institution  is  chiefly  for  affording  medical  attendance  to 
lying-in  women  at  their  own  homes,  but  a  few  are  received  as  in-patients. 
In  1849,  the  number  of  patients  was  1000.  The  medical  officers  are— Dr. 
J.  A.  Wilson;  Dr.  H.  Davies;  S.  Lane,  Esq.;  W.  H.  Tell,  Esq.;  T.  Stillman, 
Esq.  ;  and  W.  Bochfort,  Esa    Hon.  Secretly,  T.  Stillman,  Esq. 

Lying-in  Institution,  90,  Kewman  Street  Established  1787.  A  special  in- 
stitution for  delivery  of  married  women  at  their  own  homes.  The  number  of 
women  attended  in  the  year  1800  was  200 ;  the  number  last  year,  300.  Secre- 
tary, W.  Woolmer,  fi^. 

Lying4n  Institution,  Queen  Addaide  and  British  Ladies^,  18,  Chapel  Street, 
Cavendish  Square.  Established  1829.  This  is  an  institution  for  delivering 
married  women,  who  reside  within  the  western  districts  of  London  at  their 
own  homes,  and  for  supplying  them  with  medicines  and  linen  during  their 
confinement  An  annual  subscription  of  1/.  Is.  entitles  the  subscriber  to  re- 
commend two  cases  for  medical  attendance,  and  four  for  the  loan  of  linen. 
Secretaiy,  B.  G.  Beale,Esq. 
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Lywff-in  and  Sick  Dispenmry,  Chourhtte  Street,  10,  Raasell  Place,  Bathbone 
Place.  Instituted  1778.  For  the  delivery  of  married  women,  and  also  for  the 
relief  generally  of  the  sick  poor  at  their  own  habitations,  in  London  and 
Westminster.  Patients  with  reoommendationa  receiyed  between  9  and  11 
o'clock  every  morning  (Sundays  excepted).  The  annual  average  number  of 
patients  is  600.  One  guinea  annual,  or  10  guineas  donation,  entitles  to  recom- 
mend 2  patients.    Secretary,  John  Robinson  Wells,  Esq.,  Wimpole  Street 

Jliarytebone  Ho^pUcU,  Cambridge  Place,  Paddington.  One  of  the  12  gene- 
ral hospitals.  It  is  only  lately  opened.  There  are  at  present  150  beds,  but  it 
is  proposed  to  have  400.  The  amount  raised  by  subscription  for  founding 
this  hospital,  which  is  much  needed  in  this  thickly-peopled  locality,  is  90,0(m. 
A  donation  of  31^.  10«.,  or  an  annual  subscription  of  32.  Ss.,  constitutes  a 
governor.    Hon.  Secretary,  W.  Tatham,  Esq.,  61,  Oxford  Terrace. 

Maternity  Charity,  The  Royal;  Office,  17,  Little  Knight  Bider  Street  Insti- 
tuted 1757.  This  institution  is  for  the  delivery  of  married  women  at  their  own 
homes,  and  its  benefits  are  extended  to  any  place  within  three  miles  of  St 
Paul's.  A  donor  of  10/.  10«.,  or  an  annual  subscriber  of  \L  1«.,  may  recommend 
8  patients  yearly.  The  average  annual  number  of  cases  is  8500.  The  income 
ia  about  18302.    Secretary,  Dr.  Baymer. 

Middlesex  Hospital^  Charles  Street,  opposite  Bemers  Street^  is  one 
of  the  12  general  hospitals.  Established  in  1745,  when  it  contained 
only  18  beds,  which  were  increased  to  70  in  1800;  to  179  in  1815; 
and  now,  the  hospital  having  been  assisted  by  various  bequests,  the 
building  has  been  recently  enlarged,  and  has  285  beds.  All  curable 
disorders  are  treated ;  and  there  is  a  special  ward  for  cancer,  endowed 
by  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq.  There  is  a  Samaritan  fund  for  assisting 
tbe  poor  who  have  been  cured,  or  sending  convalescents  to  the  Invalid 
Asylum  at  Carshalton.  Sir  John  Murray  left  10,000/.  in  1848. 
There  is  a  medical  school  attached. 

The  governors  aro  donors  of  30  guineas,  or  annual  subscribers  of 
3  guineas.  For  every  2  guineas  of  yearly  subscription,  1  in-patient 
and  3  out-patients  may  be  recommended.  The  regular  day  for 
admission  by  subscribers  order  is  Tuesday.  Oases  of  emergency  are 
freely  admitted  at  any  time.  The  annual  average  number  of  in- 
patients is  2206,  and  9316  out-patients.  The  annual  income  is  about 
9500/.,  6500/.  arising  irom  property. 

The  medical  officers  are— Dr.  F.  Hawkins ;  Dr.  M.  Crawford ;  Dr. 
Seth  Thompson  ;  and  Dr.  A.  P.  Stewart.  Surgeons. — C.  De  Morgan, 
Esq.;  C.  H.  Moore,  Esq.;  Alexander  Shaw,  Esq.;  M.  Henry,  Esq. 
Secretary,  Alexander  Shedden,  Esq. 

NvrseSf  E^tabUthmmta  for  the  Training  of. — There  are  two  institutions  of 
this  kind  in  the  metropolis ;  although  they  hardly  come  under  the  title  of 
"  Hospitals,  Ac,"  yet  they  are  of  a  nature  sufficiently  connected  with  sanatoxy 
establishments  to  justify  their  mention  at  least  in  this  place.  Their  names 
indicate  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  founded.  One  is  called  "The  Institu- 
tion of  Nursing  Sisters,"  and  is  at  16,  Broad  Street  Buildings;  28  nurses  are 
employed,  and  those  who  are  in  need  of  their  attendance  may  be  supplied  with 
ihem  upon  application  to  the  Secretaiy,  Mis.  Gumey.  The  other  establish- 
ment is  called  the  "  Training  Institution  for  Nurses  for  Hospitals,  Families, 
and  the  Poor."  It  is  at  St.  John's  House,  34,  Fitzroy  Square.  The  Director 
is  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Twist 
JRupture  Society,  22,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.    Instituted  1804.    Patienta  of 
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both  sexes  saffering  under  rapture  are  supplied  with  adrice,  and  the  neoee- 
sary  trusses  and  instruments,  upon  applying  with  a  letter  of  recommendation, 
at  26,  Grosvenor  Street,  before  9  in  the  morning.  A  donor  of  lOf.  10s,,  or  a 
yearly  subscriber  of  1^  Is,,  is  entitled  to  recommend  patients.  In  1849,  the 
number  of  patients  relieved  was  1047.  The  income  from  contributions  la 
about  3500^    Secretary,  John  Porter,  Esq. 

SamUarium  in  the  Island  of  Madeira,  Office,  4,  St  Martin's  Place.  This  is 
an  institution  only  projected  in  1849,  and  intended  to  supply  persons  u^ 
narrow  means,  who  are  labouring  under  pulmonary  complaints,  with  a  passage 
to  Madeira,  and  a  residence  there,  with  good  medical  advice,  if  alter  proper 
examination  it  seems  probable  that  by  such  means  they  will  be  permanently 
benefited.  The  expenses  are  to  be  partly  defrayed  by  the  patients  themselves. 
A  donor  of  102. 10«.,  or  a  yearly  subscriber  of  \L  Is.,  is  to  have  the  privilege  of 
placing  one  person  on  the  list  to  be  submitted  to  the  medical  opinion  of  the 
officers  of  the  institution.    Hon.  Secretary,  W.  Haly,  Esq. 

Sea-Bathing,  Royal  Infirmary,  Office,  85,  Cannon  Street.  Instituted  179(1. 
This  institution  has  been  usually  ranked  among  the  metropolitan  hospitals,  aa 
its  office  and  governing  body  are  in  London ;  the  infirmary  itself,  however,  is 
situated  at  Westbrook,  near  Margate.  It  is  intended  to  afibrd  sea-bathing  and 
general  medical  attendance  to  scrofulous  patients,  and  has  been  very  benefi- 
cial in  its  effects.  The  recommendation  of  a  governor  is  necessary  to  candi- 
dates, who  must  be  also  approved  of  by  the  medical  officers  as  proper  objects 
for  admission.  Patients  under  10  years  of  age  pay  is.  per  week  for  board ; 
those  above  that  age,  pay  6s.  A  donation  of  102.  \0s,,  or  a  yearly  subscription 
of  12. 1«.,  constitutes  a  governor.  There  are  230  beds.  The  annual  avera^ 
number  of  patients  is  700.  Secretaries^ — ^in  London,  J.  Paul,  Esq. ;  at  Bamqgate, 
W.  A.  Hunt,  Esq. 

Seamen*s  Hospital  Society,  Office,  74,  King  William  Street,  City.  Esta- 
blished 1821.  The  hospital  is  the  "  Dreadnought"  line-of-battle  ship,  off  Green- 
wich, and  is  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  seamen  of  all  nations  in  t^e  port  of 
London.  Besides  medical  relief,  clothes  and  other  necessary  articles  are  given 
to  those  who  stand  in  need  of  them  when  quitting  the  hospital.  A  donation 
of  102. 10«.,  or  a  yearly  subscription  of  12.  \s.,  constitutes  a  governor.  There 
are  200  beds.  In  1850,  the  number  of  in-patients  was  2274,  out-patients,  1528. 
The  income  is  about  81462.,  of  which  27552.  arises  from  property,  11502.  is 
received  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  under  the  Mercantile  Marine  Bill,  and  the 
rest  firom  voluntary  contributions.  Her  Miyesty,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  and  the  King  of  Hanover,  are  subscribers  to  this  valuable 
institution;  and  among  the  vice-presidents  is  his  Excellency  Keying,  Imperial 
High  Commissioner  to  the  Emperor  of  China.  The  expenditure  at  present 
exceeds  the  income  by  4002.  Medical  officers— Dr.  Seymour;  Dr.  G.  L. 
Roupell;  Dr.  G.  Budd;  Dr.  Bhick  ;  Dr.  Blackall;  Dr.  Booke;  George  Busk, 
Esq. ;  and  Mr.  Lakin.    Secretary,  S.  K.  Cooke,  Esq. 

Shin,  Hospital  for  Diseases  qf  the,  25,  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  founded 
1841,  for  the  reception  of  poor  persons  suffering  under  cutaneous  complaints^ 
to  whom  it  is  open  free  daily  for  out-patients,  who  are  supplied  with  advice, 
medicines,  and  appropriate  medical  baths,  of  which  this  institution  possesses 
a  more  extended  suite  than  any  other  public  charity.  In-patients  are  admitted 
by  the  committee  only.  The  annual  attendance  is  upwuds  of  7000.  Physi- 
cians, Dr.  Southwood  Smith  and  Dr.  Hodgkin ;  Surgeon  and  Founder,  James 
Startin,  Esq. ;  Assistant  Surgeon,  A.  M*Whinnie. 

SmaU-Pox  and  VaccinaUon  Hospital,  Upper  Hollo  way,  Highgate  Hill.  In- 
stituted 1746.  A  hospital  specially  devoted  to  the  objects  indicated  by  its 
title.  Any  person  suffering  under  small-pox  is  instantly  admitted  upon  a 
governor's  recommendation.  The  parents  or  nurses  of  children  under  five 
yean  of  age  are  admitted  upon  the  payment  of  Is.  6d.  a  day  for  their 
board.      A  donation  of  102.  10*.,  or  a  yearly  subscription  of  12.  Is.,  consti- 
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intes  a  governor.  There  are  70  beds.  In  1849,  the  number  of  patients  ad- 
mitted was  490,  of  whom  90  died.  Medical  officers— Dr.  Qiegory  and  J. 
Kaison,  Bsq.    Secretaiy,  S.  Clift,  Esq. 

Spanish  tmd  Portugiiese  Jewi  HoapUal,  Mile-end  Road.  Established  1747. 
This  institution  is  in  the  widest  sense  a  general  hospital,  as  it  affords  relief  to 
in-patients  and  out-patients  of  all  kinds,  receives  lying-in  women,  and  supplies 
an  asylum  to  the  aged  and  infirm.  A  donation  of  10^.  10«.,  or  a  yearly  sub- 
scription of  11,  !«.,  constitutes  a  governor.  The  income  from  voluntary  con- 
tributions i&700Z. ;  from  property,  8002.    Secretary,  Solomon  Almomino,  Esq. 

Ophthalmic Hoapitaly  Central  London,  1,  Calthorpe  Street,  Gray's  Inn  Boad. 
Established  1843.  The  only  in-patients  admitted  are  those  requiring  opera- 
tion ;  a  governor's  recommendation  is  in  such  cases  necessary,  and  usually  the 
payment  of  the  patient's  board.  The  annual  average  number  of  patients 
is  2000.    Secretary,  B.  J.  Child,  Esq.,  25,  Blandford  Street 

Ophthalmic  Institution,  North  London,  81,  Charlotte  Street,  Portland  Place. 
Instituted  1841.  For  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  Urgent  cases  are 
admitted  into  the  house.  The  number  of  patients  in  1849  was  1184.  The 
income  is  180/.,  derived  solely  from  contributions. 

Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Royal  London,  Moorfields.  Established  1804.  A 
special  hospital  for  diseases  of  the  eye.  In  1849  there  were  8000  out-patients, 
and  200  in-patients.  Income  from  contributions,  4002. ;  from  property,  400/. 
Secretary,  F.  A.  Curling,  Esq. 

Ophthalmic  HospitcU,  Royal  Westminster,  Chandos  Street,  Charing  Cross. 
Instituted  1816.  AH  patients  suffering  under  diseases  of  the  eye  relieved  with- 
out recommendation.  Cases  requiring  operation  are  admitted  as  in-patients. 
During  1849,  the  number  of  in-patients  was  187 ;  out-patients,  4206.  The 
income  from  contributions  is  450/. ;  from  property,  150/.  Secretaiy,  T.  R 
Fowler,  RN. 

Orthopodic  Royal  Hospital,  6,  Bloomsbury  Square.  Founded  1840.  A 
special  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  club-foot,  curvature  of  the  spine,  and 
other  deformities.  A  peculiarity  of  this  institution  is  that,  by  paying  10/., 
a  patient  may  be  at  once  admitted  and  accommodated  with  an  extra  bed  if  the 
ordinary  number  is  already  occupied.  There  are  36  beds.  The  number  of 
patients  in  1849  was  1200.  The  income  from  contributions  is  about  1500/. 
secretary,  B.  Maskell,  Esq. 

Thomcutg  {St,)  Hospital,  High  Street,  South wark.— One  of  the  5 
Royal  foundations.  Founded  1213,  by  Richard,  Prior  of  Bennond- 
sey,  as  an  alms-house.  Refounded  1215,  by  Peter  de  Rupibus, 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  On  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  by  whom  it  was 
opened  as  a  general  hospital,  1552.  Rebuilt,  at  a  great  expense,  by 
public  contribution,  1706.  Thomas  Frederic  Eyer  and  Thomas  Guy 
(the  founder  of  Guy's  Hospital)  being  two  of  the  greatest  benefac- 
tors. Two  wings  were  built  at  the  same  time  as  the  approaches  to 
New  London  Bridge.  There  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Edward  VI.,  by 
Scheemakers,  and  one  of  Sir  Robert  Clayton.  The  governors  are 
donors  of  50/. ;  special  governors  are  elected  retired  officers  and  the 
executors  of  benefactors. 

There  is  a  medical  school  attached. 

Patients  suffering  under  any  curable  disease  admitted  on  Tuesdays 
at  10  o'clock,  upon  presenting  a  petition  (which  may  he  received  at 
the  office),  signed  by  a  housekeeper,  who  engages  to  remove  on  dis* 
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cbme,  or  death,  or  pay  1/.  Is.  for  the  funeral.  Ui^nt  cases  admitted 
at  aB  times.  Some  patients  are  assisted  with  clothes,  &c.,  at  their 
departure.  There  are  428  beds.  During  1849,  the  number  of 
patients  under  treatment  was  59,710;  of  these,  5013  were  in- 
patients; 276  died.  The  income  averages  25,000/. ;  arising  almost 
wholly  from  property. 

The  medical  officers  are — Dr.  T.  A.  Barker,  Dr.  H.  B.  Leeson,  Dr. 
J.  R.  Bennett,  Dr.  R.  H.  Goolden,  Dr.  W.  Cohen,  Dr.  T.  B.  Peacock, 
Joseph  H.  Green,  John  F.  South,  G.  W.  Mackmurdo,  Esqs.;  S.  Sollv, 
J.  Dixon,  F.  Le  Gros  Clark,  G.  R.  Whitfield,  Esqs.  Clerk,  Robert 
A.  Wainewright,  Esq. 

Truss  Society,  Kaiional,  74,  King  William  Street,  City.  Instituted  1786. 
An  institution  for  the  treatment  of  rupture  generally  in  both  sexes,  and  for 
supplying  trusses  and  other  instruments.    Secretary,  H.  Swift,  Esq. 

Truss  Society,  City  qf  London,  76,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside.  Instituted 
1807.  For  the  medical  treatment  of  rupture,  and  the  supply  of  the  necessaiy 
trusses  and  instruments.  The  number  of  patients  relieved  annually  is  aboni 
6000.    Secretary,  T.  EgUnton,  Esq. 

University  CoUepe  Hospital^  Upper  Gower  Street. — One  of  the  12 
general  hospitals,  m  connection  with  University  College,  founded  in 
1833.  North  wing  built  in  1846.  It  was  established,  among  other 
reasons,  for  affording  means  of  instruction  to  the  medical  students  of 
the  college.  The  governors  are  a  committee  of  the  Council  of  the 
College.  Besides  relief  to  in-patients  and  out-patients,  this  insti- 
tution furnishes  attendance  to  midwifery  cases  out  of  the  hospital. 
Mr.  Liston,  the  eminent  surgeon,  was  attached  to  this  hospital  and 
school.  Yearly  subscribers  of  1  guinea,  or  donors  of  10  guineas, 
may  recommend  4  out-patients ;  annual  subscribers  of  3,  or  donors 
of  30  guineas,  may  recommend  3  in,  and  6  out-patients  yearly. 
Patients  with  letters  admitted  daily  at  1 1  o'clock ;  cases  of  emergency 
at  all  hours.  The  number  of  beds  is  120.  During  1849,  there  were 
admitted  1634  in-patients;  1940  out-patients. 

The  income  is  3500/.  from  voluntary  contributions ;  1500/.  from 
property. 

The  medical  officers  are— Dr.  W.  H.  Walshe,  Dr.  E.  A.  Parkea, 
Dr.  A.  B.  Garrod,  Dr.  Jenner,  Dr.  Hare,  Dr.  E.  W.  Murphy.  Sur- 
geons, R.  Quain,  Esq.;  E.  J.  Erichsen,  Esq.;  John  Marshall,  Esq.; 
Will.  Cadge,  Esq.     Clerk  to  the  Committee,  J.  W.  Goodiff,  Esq. 

VoAxine  Establishment,  National,  8,  Russell  Place,  Pitzroy  Square.  Esta- 
blished 1809.  This  is  a  government  establishment;  and,  although  not  a 
hospital,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  it  has  been  classed  among  them,  as  affoiding 
means  of  preventing,  if  not  of  curing  disease.  It  is  for  the  distribution  of 
vaccine  lymph  to  medical  men,  who  are  bound  to  report  the  numbers  vac- 
cinated by  the  supplies  they  receive.  During  1849,  11,790  children  were 
vaccinated  through  its  means. 

Vaccine  IfutittUion,  Boydl  Jennerian,  18,  Providence  Row,  Finsboir 
Square  Established  1806.  It  is  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  preceding  insti- 
tution.   There  are  different  vaccinating  stations  in  connection  with  it.    The 
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number  of  children  Tsccinated  by  its  means  in  1849  was  7061.    Ineome  from 
contributionfl  enUrely,  800^    Secretary,  C.  Chantxr,  Eaq. 

Verraffs  CharUabU  Society  for  the  TrecUmetU  qf  DiMortions,  Diseaees  (^Ihe 
Spine,  Ac,  dtc,  84,  Norton  Street.  Established  1886.  Patients  are  received 
into  Uie  house,  but  they  have  to  pay  a  small  fixed  weekly  sum  for  their  board ; 
and  there  is  also  an  asylum  at  Bastbonme  for  those  requiring  sea-air. 
Secretary,  C.  Verrall,  Esq. 

.    Spinal  Institution,  Httrrison*8,  2,  Middlesex  Place,  Paddington.     There 
are  six  beds.    Secretary,  Charles  Musgraye,  Esq. 

Westminster  Hospital^  Broad  Sanctuary,  opposite  Westminster 
Abbey.  Instituted  1719.  It  wastlie  first  hospital  which  depended  on 
voluntary  contributions.  Present  building  erected  1832.  Incorporated 
1 836.  It  is  a  general  hospital,  for  the  treatment  of  all  curable  disorders. 
There  is  a  lithotriptic  fund  of  1319/.;  and  a  ward  for  the  recep- 
tion of  patients  suffering  under  stone.  There  is  also  an  ^'  incurable 
patients'"  fund,  producing  503/.  per  annum,  for  the  maintenance, 
clothing,  and  nursing  of  7  incurables. 

There  is  a  medical  school  attached. 

The  governors  are  annual  subscribers  of  3  guineas,  and  donors  of 
30/.  Every  guinea  yearly  subscription,  or  10/.  donation,  entitles  to 
recommend  1  in-patient  and  2  out-patients  annually. 

Patients  admitted  by  letter  of  recommendation  on  Tuesdays,  at 
1  o'clock;  urgent  cases  at  once.  The  number  of  beds  is  174;  but 
there  are  3  wards  unoccupied,  with  room  for  50  additional  beds, 
which,  however,  cannot  be  supplied  through  deficiency  of  funds. 

During  the  year  1849,  there  were  admitted  2000  in-patients 
and  13,000  out-patients.     The  annual  average  is  16,000  of  all  kinds. 

The  income  is  about  4000/.,  half  of  which  arises  solely  from  volun- 
tary contributions.  For  1500/.  a  year  additional  the  unoccupied 
wards  might  be  put  into  a  state  of  efficiency ;  and  this  is  much  to  be 
desired,  as  this  neighbourhood  is  greatly  in  need  of  hospital  accom- 
modation, as  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  cases  which  are  neces- 
sarily refused  admission  from  want  of  room.  The  medical  ofilicers 
are -Dr.  John  Bright,  Dr.  G.  H.  Roe,  Dr.  P.  N.  Kingston,  Dr.  W. 
R.  Basham,  Dr.  J.  W.  Woodfall,  G.  J.  Guthrie,  Esq.,  W.  B.  Lynn, 
Esq.,  F.  Hale  Thomson,  Esq.,  B.  Phillips,  Esq.,  Barnard  W.  Holt, 
Esq.     Secretary,  F.  J.  Wilson,  Esq. 

Women,  Hospital  for,  Red  Lion  Square.  Instituted  1848.  This  hospital 
is  solely  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar  to  women.  In  1849  the  num- 
ber of  in-patients  admitted  was  58.  The  income  is  10002.  from  contributions. 
Hon.  Sec,  £.  Futvoye,  Esq. 

Women  and  Children,  Free  Hospital,  7,  North  Audley  Street  Founded 
1847.  Women  suffering  under  diseases  peculiar  to  the  sex  receive  advice  and 
attendance  as  out-patients.  It  is  also  a  Samaritan  institution,  or  maternity 
chuity.    During  1849  there  were  6000  patients.    Secretary,  A.  H.  Hoore, 


Vomen  and  Children,  Paddington  Free  Dispensary  for,  8,  Market  Street, 
Edgeware  Road.  Established  1848.  There  are  no  paid  officers ;  and  no  re- 
commendation is  required  from  applicants  for  medical  relief.  There  are  800 
patients.  A  donation  of  10  guineas,  or  a  yearly  subscription  of  one  guinea, 
constitutes  a  governor.    Secretary,  W.  Dickinson,  Esq. 
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INNS  OF  COURT 
(Anciently  tlie  Aula  Regia,  or  Court  of  the  King's  Palace)  are  the 
venerable  seats  of  learning,  of  our  customs  and  our  domestic  his- 
tory, and,  from  time  immemorial,  the  residence  of  legal  subtilty. 
Four  of  these  Inns  of  Court  claim  the  highest  distinction.  The 
Inner  and  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn,  bold 
in  conference  the  privilege  of  electing  or  rejecting  students  who 
are  proposed  to  them  as  barristers-at-law,  which  tm  done  by  the 
student  furnishing  a  statement  in  writing,  describing  his  age,  re- 
sidence, and  condition  in  life,  and  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  his 
fitness,  signed  by  himself  and  a  bencher  of  the  society,  to  whom  bis 
application  is  addressed,  or  two  barristers.  The  intended  student  is 
expected  to  be  a  gentleman,  to  be  educated  a  degree  in  advance  of 
those  of  ordinary  men.  In  entering  either  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court 
he  must  pay  fees  which  usually  amount  to  more  than  100/.,  attend 
the  term  dinners  a  prescribed  number  of  times,  to  be  qualified  for 
election ;  and  if  received,  he  is  then,  as  is  usually  said,  *'  called  to 
the  bar,"  and  so  declared.  To  be  successful  as  a  barrister  he  must  be 
studious  in  reading,  diligent  in  his  attentions  to  the  proceedings  in 
the  courts  of  law,  and  watch  the  progress  and  termination  of  cases 
therein  determined ;  he  should  be  courteously  becoming  to  his  supe- 
riors, urgent  in  his  application,  and  forcible  in  argument  for  his  client. 
Success  and  the  highest  honours  then  will  await  him  in  his  profession. 
The  names  of  *^Inns"  are  as  follows: — Barnard's  Inn,  in  Holbom, 
near  Fetter  Lane ;  Clement's  Inn,  near  St.  Clement's  Church,  Strand; 
Clifford's  Inn,  Fleet  Street,  near  Temple  Bar;  Furnival's  Inn,  Holbom^ 
opposite  to  Barnard's  Inn ;  Gray's  Inn,  High  Holbom ;  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Old  Square;  Lincoln's  Inn,  New  Square;  Lincoln's  Inn,  Stone  Build- 
ings ;  Lyon's  Inn,  Newcastle  Street,  Strand ;  New  Inn,  adjacent  to 
Clifford's  Inn ;  Staple  Inn,  Holbom  Bars ;  Serjeants'  Inn,  Chancery 
Lane ;  Serjeants'  Inn,  Fleet  Street ;  Symond's  Inn,  Chancery  Lane ; 
Temple,  Inner;  Temple,  Middle;  Thavies  Inn,  Holbom,  near  St. 
Andrew's  Church. 

The  Inner  Temple  Inn  has  three  inns  attached — Clifford's  Inn,  Clement's 
Inn,  and  Lyon's  Inn.  The  entrance  is  by  an  ancient  gateway  opposite  Chan- 
eeiy  Lane.  The  ancient  buildings  of  the  Temple  were  destroyed  in  the  great 
fire  of  London,  bat  the  Round  Church  was  saved.  It  was  previously  divided 
into  the  Inner,  Middle,  and  Outer  Temples.  These  institutions  have  great 
antiquity,  having  been 'the  principal  establishment  ia  England  of  the  Knights 
Templars ;  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  learned  men  in  legal  and  constitu- 
tional history  have  had  chambers  and  residences  here.  There  is  a  dining-hall 
and  a  library  for  the  benchers.  The  hall  has  interesting  portraits  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  the  Judges  Coke  and  Littleton,  and  ornamented 
with  paintings  by  Sir  James  Thomhill.  The  church  is  one  of  the  four  round 
churdiies  in  England;  for  its  description  see  pages  135  and  140,  and  "lUua- 
trations  of  the  Architecture  of  the  Temple  Church,"  4to,  1845.  There  are  very 
pleasant  gardens  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  south  of  the  immense  range 
of  buildings  forming  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple.  These  gardens  are 
exceedingly  pleasant,  both  for  their  open  space  and  the  view  therefrom. 
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TThe    benchen  kindly   pennit   Btrangen   to   promenade.    Middle   Temple 
Inn  had  attached  two  inns  of  court — Kew  Inn  and  Strand  Inn.    The  latter, 
pulled  down  bj  the  Protector  Somerset,  was  partly  the  site  of  Somerset 
House;  the  fonner   is  still   retained.     The  entrance    of  Middle    Temple 
liaae,  Fleet  Street,  is  attached  and  embodied  with  the  Inner  Temple  Inn. 
The  great  hall  of  the  society,  known  as  Middle  Temple  Hall,  was  built  in 
1572,  while  Plowden,  the  well-known  jurist,  was  treasurer  of  the  inn.     The 
roof  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  so  is  the 
Bcreen.    This  hall  is  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  may  easily  be  viewed.    On 
the  stuned  glass  windows,  and  in  the  panels,  may  be  observed  names  ot  re- 
maikable  men  in  our  history — Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Thomas  Overbuiy,  Sir 
John  Davys,  Lord  Chancellor  Cliurendon,  Bulstrode  Whitelock,  Ireton,  son-in- 
law  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  Evelyn,   Lord-Keeper  Guildford,  Lord  Chancellor 
Somers,  the  dramatists  Wycherley,  Ford,  Shadwell,  Congreve,  &c  (see  p.  506). 
Lincoln's  Inn  has  two  Inns  of  Chanceiy  attached,  Fumival's  Inn  and  Thavies 
Inn.    Took  its  name  from  Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  1312,  whose  Inn  oc- 
cupied the  greater  portion  of  the  site  of  the  present  Inn,  divided  as  it  now  is  into 
Old  Square,  New  Square,  and  Stone  Buildings.    The  entrance  from  Chancery 
Lane  into  Old  Square  is  by  the  curious  brick  gatehouse,  built,  in  1518,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lovell.    The  two  squares  (old  and  new),  have  numerous  chambeiB,. 
which  were  the  residences  of  some  of  our  eminent  men.  Judge  Fortescue, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord  Keeper  Egerton,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Attorney-General 
Noy,  Dr.  Donne,  Pynne,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Sir  John 
Durham,  Bushwortli^  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Lord  Mansfield,  Lord  Erskine.    The 
great  secretary,  Thurlow,  resided  here  from  1645  to  1659 ;  after  his  death,  the 
Thurlow  Papers  were  accidentally  discovered.    There  are  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
and  Yioe-Chuicellor's  Courts.    In  the  former,  the  Old  Hall,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
holds  his  sittings,  after  term.    It  is  a  spacious  room,  62  ft.  by  32  ft.,  and  is  the 
room  in  which  formerly  the  dinners  were  held.    The  sitting  courts  of  the  Yice- 
Chancellors  are  modern  and  meagre  buildings.    But  one  of  the  finest  of  its 
kind  is  the  range  of  buildings  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Gardens — the  "  Hall,"  finished 
in  October,  1845,  occupying  the  ground  of  nearly  the  whole  eastern  side  of 
the  square  of  Lincoln's-inn-Fields,  being  the  court,  hall,  and  library,  of  the 
benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  recently  built  by  Mr.  Philip  Hardwick,  architect^ 
of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings,  in  the  Tudor  style  of  the  time  of  Heniy 
YIIL    The  hall  ib  120  ft.  long,  45  fL  wide,  and  62  ft  in  height    The  loof  is 
of  carved  oak.    The  libraty  is  180  ft  long,  40  ft  in  width ;  the  cost,  upwards 
of  60,0002.  The  library  contains  a  laige  assemblage  of  books,  Beveral  of  wMch  are 
valuable,  surrounded  by  a  gallery  with  shelves  filled  with  books ;  in  the  hall 
is  Hogarth's  picture  of  Paul  before  Felix — a  statue  of  Lord  Erekine,  by  Sir  R. 
Westmacott  The  western  side  of  this  building  is,  very  attractive  from  the  square, 
and  our  cut  represents  a  north-western  view  of  the  same  (see  p.  530).  : 

Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel,  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inns 
of  Court,  was  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  in  a  style  intended  to  represent  the  per- 
pendicular style  of  Gothic  arehitecture,  consecrated  in  the  time  of  James  I., 
1623.  The  body  of  the  chapel  is  elevated  about  10  ft,  on  six  groined  arohes 
or  vaulting,  open  to  the  square  space  without ;  and  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  is 
op  a  flight  of  stone  stairs,  and  adjacently  to  chambers  on  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
and  in  a  cluster  of  buildings,  forminff  an  adjoining  portion  of  the  Old  Hall 
or  the  High  Court  of  Chancery.  The  interior  of  the  chapel  is  a  capacious 
room,  veiy  elevated,  and  sufSciently  laige  to  hold  conveniently  as  many 
persons  as  there  are  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  form  is  effi- 
cient forbearing  in  any  part,  by  the  simplicity  and  plainness  of  its  adornment 
not  an  inappropriate  example  for  the  legislative  house.  The  ceiling  is  slightly 
vaulted,  and  is  represented  in  the  engraving,  pa^e  176. 

The  windows  represent  the  twelve  apostles,  and  the  coats-of-arms  of  the  mexft- 
hers,  painted  on  glan  by  Bernard  Van  Linge ;  on  the  north  side  are  Moses 
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and  the  Prophete,  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St  Paul ;  on  the  Utter  is  recorded 
that  it  was  executed  at  the  expense  of  William  Koy,  attomey-genend  of 
Charles  I.  On  the  laige  east  window,  are  the  numerous  coats-of-orms,  well 
executed,  of  the  past  treasurers  of  the  society,  from  the  earliest  period  of  the 
opening  of  the  chapel  to  the  present  time ;  among  them  are  the  names  of 
many  renowned  for  learning.  As  preachers  in  this  chapel  are  the  great  eccle- 
siastiesy  Drs.  Donne,  Usher,  Tillotson,  Warburton,  Langhome,  Heber,  Lonsdale, 
and  the  present  Mr.  Anderson.  The  service  is  well  performed,  assisted  by 
choir-singers. 

Gray's  Inn,  an  Inn  of  Court,  the  fourth  in  importance,  is  attached  to  Staple 
and  Barnard's  Inns,  both  situated  in  Holbom,  in  the  city,  and  south  side  of  the 
street;  its  origin,  1505,  from  the  Lords  Gray,  of  Wilton,  whose  residence  was 
on  the  site ;  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Hugh  Denny,  and  then  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  prior  and  convent  of  East  Sheen,  in  Surrey,  by  whom  it  was 
leased  to  certain  of  the  law ;  at  the  time  of  Henry  YIIL,  it  became  the  pro- 
T>erty  of  the  crown.    The  hall  was  built  in  1560,  and  the  gardens  first  planted 
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in  1600^  when  FnmciB  Bacon,  afterwards  Lord  Bacon,  was  treasurer,  and  the 
Inn  divided  into  four  courts,  South  Square,  Field  Court,  Chapel  Court,  and 
On^alnn  Square,  the  hall  and  chapel  separating  the  latter  from  South  Square ; 
and  recently,  a  row  of  houses  for  chambers  are  attached,  called  Yerulam 
Buildings.  This  Inn  of  Court,  like  the  others,  can  boast  of  very  eminent  men, 
among  whom  are  Lord  Bacon,  Lord  Burleigh,  ftc.  Bomilly  was  a  member  of 
Giav's  Inn,  and  it  is  now  a  court  of  considerable  influence  in  the  promotion  of 
students  to  the  bar.  The  chambers  are  principally  occupied  by  banisteiB  and 
students,  and  solicitors  of  good  and  respectable  practice. 

Of  the  general  denomination,  the  Inns  of  Chwcery,  are  those  of  Thayies 

Staph 

Bamard'a 

Street,  inhabited  by  private  and  professional,  persons,  and  of  Seijeante'  Inn, 

Chanoeiy  Lane,  by  serjeants-at-law,  barristers,  and  the  chambers  of  the  Judges. 
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Satiemeni  of  the  JeiM  in  Bnfland. — ^There  appears  to  have  been  two  dis- 
tinct divisions  of  these  people  in  this  country ;  the  history  of  the  one  ter- 
minating with  their  banishment  by  Edward  I.,  and  that  of  the  second  com- 
mencingwith  the  visit  of  Rabbi  Menasseh  Ben  Israel  to  England  in  a.d. 
1666.  We  have  evidence  of  their  residing  in  England  in  750,  from  the 
canons  of  Sebright,  Archbishop  of  York,  issued  in  that  year,  which  con? 
tain  an  injunction  that  "  no  one  should  jadaite  or  eat  with  a  Jew,"  and 
also  from  the  History  of  Croyland  Abbey. 

Under  Edwafd  the  Confessor  they  were  regarded  as  subjects  to  the 
immediate  authority,  and  claimants  upon  the  special  protection,  of  the 


villiam  the  Conqueror,  encouraged  them  to  come  and  settle  in  the 
land  of  his  conquest,  and  it  is  generally  supposed,  some  town  was  al- 
lotted to  them  for  residence,  the  name  of  which  has  been  lost  in  the  lapse 
of  time. 

Numbers  of  Jews  resided  at  Oxford  a.p.  1076  (vide  Wood's  "History 
of  Oxford") ;  shortlv  afterwards  they  possessed  most  of  the  houses  in 
8t.  Edward^s  and  Aldgate  parishes  ;  which  from  this  circumstance 
were  called  ^  great  and  little  Jewries."  Some  of  their  houses  at  Oxford 
were  also  called  "  HaUs,"  on  account  of  scholars  resorting  thither  for 
instruction,  and  were  known  by  the  name  of  Mosey's  HaU,  Jacob's  Hall, 
and  Lumbard's  Hall. 

Here  was  the  first  Synagogue  upon  record,  but  there  was  in  London 
very  shortly  after  this  date,  the  Jewries  extending  along  both  sides 
of  what  is  now  called  Gresham  Street  to  Basinghall  Street,  and  Old 
Jewry  on  the  east.  The  Synagogue  is  said  to  have  stood  at  the  north- 
west comer  of  Old  Jewry. 

They  enioved  considerable  favour  under  the  first  three  Norman  Kings, 
during  which  period,  doubtless,  they  laid  the  foundation  of  their  subse- 
quent wealth. 

The  only  place  appointed  to  them  in  England  to  bury  their  dead  was 
in  Red  Cross  Street.  This  remained  to  them  till  the  year  1177,  the  24th 
of  Henry  II.  The  present  Jewin  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  was  also 
allowed  to  them  for  tne  same  purpose. 

During  the  former  part  of  the  reign  of  King  John,  they  seem  to  have 
gained  the  favour  of  that  monarch,  and  obtained  permission  to  appoint  a 
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High  Priest  of  England,  which  appointment  iras  confirmed  by  Bojal 
Charter. 

But  subsequently  they  suffered  much  persecution,  and  were  CTen- 
tually  banished  from  this  country  in  1291.  They  continued  in  exile  fof 
357  years,  after  which  Rabbi  Menasseh  Ben  Israel,  a  Jewish  Rabbi  of 
great  learning  in  Amsterdam,  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Protector 
&omwell  on  behalf  of  his  brethren,  and  offered,  in  return  for  ihe 
priyileges,  50,000/.,  provided  the  Bodleian  Library,  at  Oxford,  was 
made  over  to  them,  and  they  were  permitted  to  take  possession  of  St 
Paul's  Cathedral  as  a  Synagogue.  Parliament,  however,  demanded 
80,000/.,  and  the  negotiations  were  broken  off.  During  the  interval  Jews 
lived  secretly  in  England,  but  did  not  possess  any  '^  Jewries  "  or  publicly 
organized  congregation.  Ultimately  the^  obtained  permission  to  return : 
though  the  Commonwealth  refused  to  give  any  formal  sanction  to  their 
return,  they  tacitly  assented ;  and  most  of  the  settlers  being  Portuguese 
Jews,  the  first  Synagogue  was  erected  by  the  Portuguese  Jews  in  King 
Street,  Duke*s  Place,  in  1656 ;  a  school  was  founded  by  them  also  in  1664 
called  "  the  Tree  of  Life." 

The  first  German  Synagogue,  also  in  Duke's  Place,  was  built  in  1691, 
and  occupied  until  1790,  when  the  present  edifice  was  erected. 

The  Distinctive  Ceremonies  of  the  Portitgnese  and  German  Jews. — ^The 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Congregation  of  Jews,  who  are  also  called 
Sephardim  (from  the  word  Sepharad,  which  signifies  Sj^in  in  Hebrew) 
are  distinct  from  the  German  and  Polish  Jews  in  their  ritual  service. 
The  prayers  both  daily  and  for  the  Sabbath  materially  differ  from  each 
other,  and  the  Festiviu  prayers  differ  still  more.  Hence  the  Portuguese 
Jews  have  a  distinct  Prayer  Book,  and  the  German  Jews  likewise.  The 
fundamental  laws  are  equally  observed  by  both  sects,  but  in  the  cere- 
monial worship  there  exists  numerous  differences.  The  Portuguese  Jews 
eat  some  fooa  during  the  Passover,  which  the  German  Jews  are  pro- 
hibited by  some  Rabbies,  whose  authority  is  not  acknowledged  by  the 
Portuguese  Rabbies.  Nor  are  the  present  ecclesiastical  authorities  in 
London  of  the  two  sects  the  same.  The  Portuguese  Jews  have  their 
own  Rabbies,  and  the  German  have  their  own.  fHie  chief  Rabbi  of  ihe 
German  Jews,  which  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  Portuguese,  is 
the  Rev.  Dr.  i^athan  Marcus  Adler,  late  chief  Rabbi  of  Hanover,  who 
wears  no  beard,  and  dresses  in  the  German  costume.  The  presiding 
Rabbi  of  the  Portuguese  Jews  is  the  Rev.  David  Meldola,  a  native  of 
Leghorn ;  his  father  filled  the  same  office  in  London.  Each  chief  Rabbi 
is  supported  by  three  other  Rabbies,  called  Dayamin,  which  signifies  in 
Hebrew  *'  Judges."  Every  Monday  and  Thursday  the  chief  Rabbi  of  the 
German  Jews,  Dr.  Adler,  supported  by  his  three  colleagues,  sits  for  two 
hours  in  the  Rabbinical  College  (Beth  Hamedrash),  Smith's  Buildings, 
Leadenhall  Street,  to  attend  to  all  applications  from  the  German  Jews, 
which  may  be  brought  before  him,  and  they  decide  according  to  the 
Jewish  law.  Many  disputes  between  Jews  in  religious  matters  are  settled 
in  this  manner ;  and  if  the  Lord  Mayor  or  any  other  magistrate  is  told  that 
the  matter  has  already  been  decided  by  the  Jewish  Rabbi,  he  seldom  in- 
terferes. This  applies  only  to  civil,  but  not  to  criminal  cases.  The  Portu> 
guese  Jews  have  their  own  hospital,  and  their  own  schools  (vuif  under  the 
head  of  *'  Hospitals"  and  '*  Schools"  respectively).  Both  congregations  have 
their  representatives  in  the  Board  of  Deputies  of  British  Jews,  which 
board  is  acknowledged  by  Government,   and  its  triennial.     Sir  Moses 
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Montefiore,  a  Jew  of  great  wealth,  and  who  distiimdBlied  himself  by  his 
mission  to  Damasciu,  during  the  persecution  of  me  Jews  in  that  place, 
and  also  by  his  mission  to  Russia,  some  years  ago,  is  the  President  of  the 
Board.  Ml  political  matters  calling  for  communications  wifh  Qovern- 
ment,  are  within  the  province  of  that  useful  bo>rd. 

Their  Wealth  and  A^?t«^etfton.— Although  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adler  did  a  few 
years  ago,  issue  a  circular  inyitine  statistical  communications,  the 
amount  of  the  Jewish  population  in  England,  or  in  London,  could  not  be 
ascertained  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
number  of  Jews  in  Ihigland,  foreigners  included  (the  number  of  whom 
increases  greatly  every  year),  is  about  35,000,  and  the  number  of  Jews  in 
London  about  18,000.  Within  late  years  a  large  number  of  foreign  Jews 
who  hawked  about  in  the  country,  and  who  are  known  by  the  name  of 
**  tiayellers,"  have  emigrated  to  America.  Many  wealthy  foreigners  have 
lately  gone  to  California.  The  greatest  number  of  the  Jews  in  London 
liye  m  the  city.  It  is  calculated  that  no  less  than  12,000  Jews  reside  in 
the  city.  The  wealthy  Jews,  as  .well  as  Christians,  who  have  their 
counting-houses,  warehouses,  and  offices  in  the  city,  have  all  removed  their 
private  residences  to  the  West  End  of  the  town  within  late  years.  The 
mansions  of  tiie  Rothschild  funily,  and  of  Sir  Isaac  Qoldsmid,  are  con- 
sidered most  noble  and  elegant.  That  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  at 
Bamsgate,  is  a  magnificent  seat,  and  the  grounds  are  very  extensive. 
The  present  Queen,  when  Princess  Victoria,  used  frequently  to  borrow 
the  keys  from  her  neighbour.  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  to  take  a  walk 
with  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  round  the  beautiful  space  of  ground  attached 
to  Sir  Moses's  mansion,  called  East-Oliff  Lodge.  Sir  Isaac  Goldsmid's 
town  residence,  called  St.  John's  Lodge,  Regent's  Park,  is  also  a  mafl* 
nificent  mansion  ;  and  Gunnersbury  Park,  the  seat  of  baron  Lionel  do 
Bothschilc^  M.P.,  is  also  celebrated  for  its  splendour.  Sir  M.  Montefiore 
fjso  buUt  and  supports  a  beautiful  synagogue  at  his  seat  in  Ramsf^te. 

The  wealth  of  the  Jews  in  England,  and  particularly  in  London,  is  very 
great.  At  the  Stock  Exchange  the  Jews  exercise  an  overwhelming  in- 
fluence ;  and  hence  the  slackness  of  business  at  that  Exchange  on  Sab- 
bath and  Festivals,  when  the  Jews  do  not,  or  very  few  of  them,  attend. 
One  of  the  richest  individuals  after  the  Rothschilds,  is  Sir  Isaac  Goldsmid, 
who  has  had  also  the  title  of  Baron  de  Qoldsmid  and  da  Palmeira  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  Queen  of  PortugaL  His  property  in  that  country  is 
considered  to  yield  about  35,000^.  a  year.  There  is  also  S.  M.  Samuel, 
Penis  M.  Samuel,  Benjamen  Cohen,  Alderman  Salomons,  P.  J.  Salomons, 
Moses  Mocatta,  &c.,  all  possessed  of  immense  wealth.  Two  brothers,  named 
Lewis  and  Nathaniel  l^JJ,  the  contractors  for  the  turnpikes  in  England, 
are  also  very  wealthy.  The  greatest  shipping  houses  are  the  Salomons', 
in  Old  Change,  Cheapside,  Messrs.  Moses,  Son,  and  Davis,  Aldsate,  and 
the  Moses',  Tower  Hill.  The  great  Qothins  Establishments  of  Moses  and 
Son,  Minories  and  Aldgate,  and  that  lately  established  in  New  Oxford 
Street,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Messrs.  Hyams,  in  Gracechurch  Street,  and 
Oxford  Street,  are  most  elegant  and  superb  establishments.  The  amount 
of  property  turned  round  every  year  in  those  establishments  is  calculated 
at  many  millions  sterling. 

Some  idea  of  the  immense  extent  of  Messrs.  Moses  and  Son's  premises 
may  be  formed,  when  we  state  the  fact  that  the  city  establishment  con- 
sists of  no  less  than  seven  large  houses,  (independent  of  the  waiting 
hall),  each  house  being  divided  into  various  classified  compartments,  as 
required  in  the  different  branches  of  the  business. 
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The  Blanch  EBtablishment  at  the  West  End  oonaist  of.  six  hoiuea  of  air 
equally  magnificent  description ;.  and  both  at  the  city  and  at  the  Oxford 
Street  estamiflhments  there  are  communications  from  one  shop  to  another 
as  well  as  ^om  one  show-room  to  another,  which  arrangement  renders 
each  warehouse  one  yast  undivided  establishment. 

With  reference  to  the  capital  here  employed  we  are  not  in  a  position  to' 
furnish  anything  like  an  accui-ate  statistic^but  no  mean  amount  could  suffice 
to  keep  in  operation  so  gigantic  an  undertaking.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  many  operatives,  in  yarious  branches  of  trades^  form  the 
work-people  of  the  Messrs.  Moses  and  Son's  establishments,  apart  tram  the 
other  seVeral  branch  houses  in  Bradford  and  Sheffield ;  tboubahdb  are, 
however,  employed  by  these  gentlemen. 

The  extent  of  the  business  carried  on  may  be  judged  of  firom  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  immense  stock  of  wholesale  and  retail  ffoods,  clothing,  hats, 
boots  and  shoes,  outfits,  hosiery,  furs,  and  other  articles.  The  extent  and 
elegance  of  the  warehouses,  externally  and  internally,  are,  perhaps  with- 
out equal  in  the  world. 

The  Messrs.  Hyam  have  two  lar^e  clothing  establishments  in  London, 
besides  others  in  idl  the  large  provmcial  towns; 

Their  houses  in  Gracechurch  Street  and  Oxford  Street  are  fitted  ud 
in  a  splendid  style,  and  are  yerpr  extensive,  embracing  all  the  varied 
departments  of  gentlemen's  wearing  apparel. 

Their  business  is  conducted  on  a  liberal  scale^  and  great  credit  is  due 
to  them  for  the  improvements  they  were  the  first  to  originate  in  the 
ready-made  clothing  trade.  Their  purchases,  as  may  be  supposed,  are 
very  extensive,  and  ouying  ^as  we  are  informed  they  do)  for  cash,  die 
amount  of  capital  they  turn  m  the  course  of  a  year  must  be  enormous. 

Some  of  the  highest  families  in  the  kingdom  are  supplied  by  the 
Messrs.  Hyam's  establishment 

The  number  of  hands  employed  by  this  enterprising  firm  amounts  to 
upwards  of  6000,  and  the  yearly  average  sum  paid  for  wages  exceeds 
200,000?. 

Both  the  Messrs.  Moses  and  Hyam  shut  up  their  establishments  on  Fii- 
day  evenings  at  dusk,  and  the  whole  of  Saturday,  as  well  as  during  13 
Festival  days  of  the  year,  viz. — Four  days  of  Passover ;  four  days  of 
Tabernacles ;  two  days  of  New  Tear  ;  two  davs  of  Pentecost ;  one  day 
of  Atonement ;  which  is  no  mean  sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  religion. 

The  Messrs.  Rothschild  have  seven  houses  in  Burope,  vis. — In  London^ 
Frankfort,  Vienna,  Naples,  Paris,  Amsterdam,  and  Madrid. 

The  amoimt  of  capital  possessed  by  these  firms  is  supposed  to  be  up- 
wards of  twenty-five  millions  sterling ;  the  richest  of  the  family,  is  the 
Baron  Anselm  ae  Rothschild,  of  Fruikfort,  who  alone  possesses  seven, 
millions  sterling. 

Another  remarkable  establishment  is  that  of  Mr.  Nathan  I>efirie&  the 
eminent  gas-fitter.  Mr.  Defries  has  invented  the  dry  gas-metre,  by  wnich 
gas  is  measured  without  the  a^ent  of  water.  This  invention  has  proved 
eminently  successful.  Since  the  invention,  he  has  sold  nearly  40,000  of 
the  dry  gas-metres,  among  which  is  the  enormous  metre  intended  for  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament,  calculated  to  pass  10,000  feet  of  gas  per 
hour,  and  pronounced  by  most  of  the  scientific  men  of  the  day,  as  also 
by  the  press,  to  be  the  most  complete  measuring  machine  ever  con- 
structed. Mr.  Defries  has  siuce  invented  sevem  modes  of  cooking 
and  heating,  also  for  warminff  and  ventilating  buildings  by  gas. 
He  has  also  constructed  a  bath,  by  wMch  forty-five  gallons  of  firom  60 
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to  95  detprees  cui  be  heated  by  the  aid  of  gas  in  four  minutes  at 
the  cost  of  2d, ;  and  he  is  now  employed  in  very  important  experiments 
relative  to  heat  and  light  which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Nathan  Defries  has  three  establishments ;  one  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  one  in  Regent  Street,  and  another  in  the  Hampstead  Road. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  poverty  among  tne  Jews  in  the  city, 
as  in  Middlesex  Street,  commonly  called  retticoat  Lane,  and  in  White- 
cbapel,  although  the  charity  distributed  annually  is  very  great,  and  it  is 
calculated  that  the  Rothschild  family  alone  distribute  annually  near 
10,000^.  in  charitable  gifts. 

Their  Sifnagogues,  There  are  several  Synagogues  in  the  city  belonging 
to  the  German  and  to  the  Portuguese  Jews. 

The  Great  Synagogue,  Duke's  Flace,  St.  James's,  Al'igate,  is  the  largest 

The  New  Synagogue,  Great  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  a  very  elegant  and 
ornamental  structure,  as  seen  below,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John 
Davies,  of  Great  St.  Helens.  The  lower  order,  as  will  be  seeo,  is  of  the 
Doric,  in  pilasters,  painted  in  imitation  of  verde  antique,  on  a  porphyry 
ground ;  the  upper,  Corinthian,  in  pillars  and  pilasters,  in  imitation  of 
Sienna  marble,  with  three  windows  in  the  inter-columns,  of  a  rich  arabesque 
pattern,  in  stained  glass.  The  ceiling  is  semi-dome,  with  octagonal  cotfers 
oontaininff  gilded  flowers  on  an  azure  ground  ;  and  the  pavement,  which 
is  of  polished  marble,  forms  an  entire  circle,  &c. 

The  Hambro'  Synagogue,  Fenchurch  Street,  small  and  neat 
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The  Portuguese  Synagogue,  Beyis  Marks,  St.  Maiy  Axe. 

There  are  two  minor  l^nagogues  in  Qun  Yard,  and  Cutler  Btreety 
Houndsditch,  called  the  Polish  Synagogues. 

There  are  three  synagogues  at  the  west  end  of  London. 

The  Western  Synagogue,  St.  Alban's  Place,  Haymarket,  is  the  largest. 

The  Maiden  Lane  ^pagogue,  Govent  Gktrden. 

The  West  London  Synagogue  of  British  Jews,  or  Reform  SynaffOguCy 
Margaret  Street,  Oavendish  Square.  To  this  Synagogue  helong  l^oitn- 
guese  and  German  Jews,  and  is  the  wealthiest  of  all.  It  has  onlj  been 
established  8  years.  They  have  curtailed  the  service,  abridged  the 
ritual,  and'  obs^e  only  one  day  of  the  Festiyal,  whilst  the  orthodox 
Jews  observe  two.  The  members  of  that  Synagogue  are  ezconununi- 
eated  by  a  declaration  of  the  late  chief  Rabbi ;  but  this  is  only  a  matter  of 
form,  as  they  haye  Litely  partaken  of  every  rite  to  which  the  orthodox 
Jews  are  entitled. 

Their  Schools. — ^There  are  four  Jewish  schook  in  the  city  and  three  at 
the  West  End.    In  the  city  are — 

1.  The  Jews'  Free  Sdiool,  Bell  Lane,  Spitalfields,  about  1200  boys  and 
girls. 

2.  The  Infant  School,  Houndsditch,  about  400  infants. 

3.  Orphan  Asylum  School,  Tenter  Qround,  Gbodman's  Fields. 

4.  The  schools  attached  to  the  Sephardim  Synagogue,  Bevis  Marks. 
At  the  West  End— 

The  Western  Jewish  School  for  boys,  69  a,  Greek  Street,  Soho. 

Ditto  for  girls,  20,  Dean  Street,  Soho. 

West  Metropolitan  Jewish  School  for  girls,  little  Queen  Street,  and  for 
boys,  in  High  Holbom. 

All  these  schools  are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Sir  Anthony  de  RothscSiild,  Bart.,  is  the  president  of  the  Jews*  Free 
School,  Bell  Lane ;  and  the  late  Baroness  de  Rothschild  provided  annually 
dothin^  for  all  the  1200  children. 

Public  IiistittUuma. — ^The  Jews*  and  General  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution,  Sussex  Hall,  Leadenhall  Street,  diiefly  supported  by  Jews  ; 
where  concerts  and  lectures  take  place,  contains  also  a  circulating  labrary 
and  larffe  reading  rooms. 

The  Rabbinical  College,  or  Beth  Hamedrash,  Smith  Buildings,  Leaden- 
hall Street,  contains  one  of  the  most  splendid  Jewish  Libraries  in  Europe, 
collected  by  three  generations  previous  to  the  life  of  the  late  Dr.  Hers- 
chell,  Chief  Rabbi  of  England,  and  is  open  to  the  public  by  tickets,  to  be 
had  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adler,  the  Chief  Rabbi,  Crosby  Square,  Great  St. 
Helens. 

Lectures  are  delivered  oratuitouslt  to  the  public  every  Friday  even- 
ing by  some  of  the  most  learned  Jews  in  the  Kingdom,  among  whom  ia 
Mr.  M.  H.  Bresslau,  of  18,  Mansell  Street,  Professor  of  Languages,  Mr. 
J.  L.  LevisoD,  of  Brighton,  &c. 

The  Jews*  Hospitiu,  Mile  End,  a  large  building  in  which  decayed  old 
men  as  well  as  children  of  both  sexes  find  an  asylum.  Many  ifoys  are 
taught  a  trade,  such  as  shoemakers,  carpenters,  turners,  d^c.  Supported 
by  voluntary  contributions. 

The  Hand  in  Hand  Asylum  for  decayed  age,  Duke*s  Place,  St.  James, 
Aldffate. 

The  Widows*  Home,  for  poor  widows,  Duke  Street,  Aldgate. 

Alms  Houses  erected  by  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  Jewry  Street,  Aldgate, 
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Almshoiues  erected  by  A.  L.  Moses,  Esq.,  situated  at  Mile-end. 

ALmshouses,  erected  by  Joel  Emanuel,  Esq.,  situate  at  Welldose 
Square,  East  Smithfield. 

The  Orphan  Asylum,  Tenter  Qround,  Qoodman*8  Fields,  irith  a  school 
attached.  It  was  built  by  A.  L.  Moses,  Esq.,  and  is  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions.    It  contains  22  inmates,  14  girls  and  8  boys. 

Jews  are  now  admissible  to  all  public  offices  and  dignities,  except  to  a 
seat  in  Parliament.  It  is  anticipated,  however,  in  this  enlightened  age, 
that  a  people  so  loyal  and  so  mdustrious  will,  before  another  session 
passes  over,  sit  by  the  side  of  the  Christian  in  the  legislative  councils  of 
the  nation. 

In  London,  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  and  Mr.  David  Salomons  have  filled 
the  office  of  high  sheriff.  Baron  Meyer  Rothschild  and  Sir  Isaac  Lyon 
Goldsmid  have  also  filled  the  same  office.  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  Benja- 
min Cohen,  Esq.,  and  others,  have  also  filled  the  office  of  ma^trate. 
Benjamin  S.  Phillips  is  now  common  councilman,  and  Mr.  David  Salo- 
mons alderman,  in  the  city  of  London.  Mr.  David  Burnett  has  filled  the 
office  of  town  councillor  in  Birmingham,  Mr.  Emanuel  in  Portsmouth 
and  Mr.  Alexander  the  same  office  in  Bristol  for  many  years.  Mr. 
Alexander  is  now  alderman  in  Bristol ;  and  there  are  several  J  ewish  poor- 
law  guardians.  Indeed,  the  feeling  of  Christians  towards  Jews  has  in  late 
years  become  very  liberal  in  this  country.  C9iristians  subscribe  to  Jewish 
charities,  and  Jews  are  very  munificent  supporters  of  all  Christian  cha- 
rities. 
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BY  ACTS  OF  PARLUMENT. 


XHB  BOYAL   SOCIBTY   OF   LONDON,  80MBB8BT  H0U8B. 
Date  of  Charter,  1662. 

Thb  learned  societies  of  London  are  numerous  and  important,  and 
their  influence  is  diffused  imperceptibly,  yet  certainly  throughout  the 
land.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  empire  which  can  be  properly  said 
to  be  unconcerned  in  the  proceedines  of  bodies  of  men,  who,  in  their 
constant  search  after  truth,  and  diligent  investigation  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  are  continually  advancing  our  knowledge  and  our  resources, 
and  contributing  to  our  comfort  and  welfare,  in  the  numberless  de- 
tails of  every-day  life.  A  higher  office  is  also  theirs,  namely,  that  of 
dissipating  prejudice  and  ignorance,  and  opposing  a  mass  of  sound 
knowledge,  and  of  careful  theory,  to  the  erroneous  and  rashly-formed 
opinions  of  the  vulgar.  The  association  of  learned  men  for  such  ob- 
jects was  begun  in  other  countries  before  it  reached  our  own ;  and 
some  of  the  rules  which  regulated  the  ancient  Academta  dei  Lyncei 
at  Rome,  of  which  Galileo  was  a  member,  are  still  the  ^ding  rules 
of  all  similar  associations.  The  members  of  that  eminent  society 
«  ▲  A  3 
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were  exhorted  to  pass  oyer  in  sileoce  all  polkical  ooairoTeniefl,  and 
qoarrels  of  every  kind^  and  werdy  disputes,  which  give  occasioa  to 
deceit,  unfriendliness,  and  hatred,  and  to  seek  after  peace,  and  free- 
dom from  molestation  in  their  studies.  They  were  required  to  be 
eager  in  their  pursuit  of  real  knowledge,  in  their  study  of  nature 
and  mathematics,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  neglect  ^'  the  ornaments 
of  elegant  literature  and  philosophy,  which,  like  a  graceful  garment, 
adorn  the  whole  body  of  science."  They  were  exhorted  ^'  in  the 
pious  love  of  wisdom,  and  the  praise  of  the  most  good  and  moat 
high  God,"  to  give  their  minds  6rst  to  observation  and  reflection,  and 
afterwards  to  vnriting  and  publishing.  Their  meetings  were  not  to  be 
for  recitation  and  declamation,  but  for  transacting  necessary  business; 
and  they  were  especially  warned  to  ^^  let  the  first  fruits  of  wisdom  be 
love,"  and  to  be  so  united  to  each  other  by  strict  ties  that  no  inter- 
ruption should  occur  in  this  sincere  bond  of  faith  and  love,  emanating 
from  the  source  of  virtue  and  philosophy.  The  spirit  whidi  regulated 
this  academy,  during  its  brief  existence  of  23  years,  is  that  which 
forms  the  strength  of  our  own  learned  societies,  and  without  which 
none  can  long  or  honourably  pursue  its  coarse.  This  Italian  Academy, 
which  was  only  one  out  of  many  in  that  country,  was  founded  by 
the  Marchese  Frederico  Cesi  in  1609,  and  expired  at  the  death  of  its 
founder  in  1632.  The  French  established,  in  1635,  the  Academic 
Fran^aise^  chiefly  for  the  improvement  of  the  national  language ; 
but  to  England  belongs  the  honour  of  being  the  first,  next  to  Italy, 
to  establish  a  society  for  the  prosecution  of  experimental  philosophy. 
This  took  place  about  the  year  1645,  when  several  learned  men  in 
London,  taking  no  part  in  the  political  agitations  of  the  time,  agreed 
to  meet  together  once  a  week  to  discourse  on  mathematical  and  phi- 
losophical subjects.  A  few  years  later,  when  two  or  three  of  these 
individuals  were  appointed  to  offices  in  the  UniversiU  of  Oxford,  thej 
gathered  around  them  a  similar  party  in  that  city.  Thus  in  two  places 
there  arose  the  germs  of  that  noble  and  valoable  institution,  the  Royal 
Society. 

''  The  men  that  formed  the  Royal  Society,"  says  Biahop  Burnet, 
^  were  Sir  Robert  Moray,  Lord  Brouncker,  a  profound  mathematician, 
and  Dr.  Ward.  Ward  was  a  man  of  deep  search,  went  deep  into 
mathematical  studies,  and  was  a  very  dexterous  man^  if  not  too  dex- 
terous, for  his  sincerity  was  much  questioned.  Many  physicians  and 
other  ingenious  men  went  into  the  society  for  natural  philosophy. 
But  he  who  laboured  most,  at  the  greatest  charge,  and  with  the  most 
success  at  experiments,  was  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle.  He  was  a  yery 
devout  Christian,  humble,  and  modest  almost  to  a  fault,  of  a  most 
spotless  and  exemplary  life  in  all  respects.* 

It  was  not  till  after  the  Restoration  in  1660  that  the  members  ol 
this  body  formed  themselves  into  a  regular  society,  and  framed  a  set 
of  rules  for  their  mutual  guidance,  "niese  were  confirmed  by  Ro^I 
Charter  in  1662,  and  the  infant  society  was  looked  upon  with  m- 
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terest  and  &ToaF  by  the  king,  as  well  as  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
scientific  world  in  general.  The  meetings  were  at  this  time  held  at 
Grcsham  College,  in  Bisbopsgate  Street,  and  continued  to  be  carried 
on  there  with  great  success,  until  the  plague  broke  out  and  dispersed 
the  assembly;  and  subsequently,  the  great  fire  destroyed  so  much 
of  the  city  that  the  authorities  were  obliged  to  take  possession  of 
the  rooms  the  society  bad  hitherto  occupied.  Apartments  were  then 
offered  for  their  temporary  use  in  Arundel  House,  and  these  were 
gladly  accepted  and  entered  upon.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Howard 
presented  them  with  a  valuable  library,  consisting  of  several  thousand 
printed  volumes,  and  numerous  manuscripts  which  had  been  purchased 
by  his  grandfather,  Thomas,  Earl  of  A-rundel,  during  his  embassy  at 
Vienna^ 

At  this  time  (1667)  the  number  of  members  amounted  to  200, 
and  their  rate  of  subscription  was  Is,  per  week  each.  But  many  of 
them  were  unable  to  pay  even  this  small  sum,  so  that  frequent  meet- 
ings and  deliberations  were  held  as  to  the  state  of  the  society's  funds. 
It  is  painful  to  read  that  among  the  members  excused  from  payment, 
on  account  of  the  state  of  their  finances,  was  Mr.  Isaac  Newton, 
whose  investigations  had  already  began  to  enlighten  the  world, 
through  the  medium  of  this  society.  *^  The  generosity  of  the 
council,"  says  Mr.  Weld  (the  present  assistant  secretary  and  his- 
torian to  the  society),  ''was  not  without  its  reward,  as  'the  poor 
Cambridge  student,'  grateful  for  the  consideration  shown  him,  was, 
probably,  incited  to  labour  more  zealously  for  science,  and  for  the 
Koyal  Society,  to  whom  he  communicated  all  his  noble  discoveries. 
The  great  philosopher,  praying  to  be  excused  from  the  payment 
of  Is,  per  week,  contrasts  curiously  with  his  subsequent  wealth."* 
Newton  had  been  proposed  for  election  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  on  Dec.  21,  1671,  bv  the  Bishop  of  Sarum  (Seth  Ward), 
on  which  occasion  he  modestly  wrote,  "  I  am  very  sensible  of ^llie 
honour  done  to  me,  by  the  Bishop  of  Sarum,  in  proposing  me  a  candi- 
date, and  which  I  hope  will  be  further  conferred  upon  me  by  my  elec- 
tion into  the  society ;  and  if  so,  I  shall  endeavour  to  testify  my  grati* 
tude  by  communicating  what  my  poor  and  solitary  endeavours  can 
effect  towards  the  promoting  their  philosophical  designs."  He  was 
elected  on  the  11th  of  January  following,  when  he  was  29  years 
of  age.  The  existence  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions^  in  which 
the  proceedings  and  discoveries  of  the  society  are  registered,  dates 
from  March  6,  1664-5. 

Various  efforts  were  made  by  the  society  to  found  a  college  of 
their  own,  in  furtherance  of  which  tlieir  benefactor,  Mr.  Howard, 
gave  them  a  piece  of  ground  near  Arundel  House,  and  a  design  for 
the  building.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  Mr.  Hooke  also  sent  plans. 
The  latter  was  curator  of  the  institution,  with  a  salary  of  80/.  per 

*  Flamflteed,  in  hi*  private  journal,  itates  that  "  Newton  was  obligedcto  Toad  [i.  e.  teach] 
matliematics  to*  a  salary  at  CaQibridfe.* 
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annum.  Bat  neither  of  the  dengns  ivas  acted  upon,  nor  was  ad* 
vantage  taken  of  another  scheme,  that  of  obtaining  the  grant  of 
Chelsea  College  for  the  purposes  of  the  society.  In  the  first  caae 
the  want  of  funds  appears  to  hare  been  the  obstacle ;  in  the  second, 
the  inconTenient  distance  from  town,  and  the  cUlapidated  state 
of  the  building.  Under  these  circumstances  the  proposals  of  the 
Mercers'  Company  that  the  society  should  return  to  Oresham  College, 
called  also  the  Royal  Exchange,  was  wilUngiy  acceded  to.  The 
grant  of  Chelsea  College  was,  however,  the  means  of  improving  the 
society's  funds ;  for,  when  found  to  be  unfit  for  their  purpose,  it  was 
purchased  back  for  the  king's  use  for  1300/.,  which  smoo,  together 
with  pecuniary  help  from  other  quarters,  enabled  the  council  to 
purchase  an  annual  income,  and  to  establish  their  affairs  on  a  more 
secure  basis. 

From  this  time  their  progress  was  rapid  and  successful,  the  different 
committees  working  in  their  several  departments.  Their  activity  had 
been  shown  several  years  before  by  the  division  of  labour  agreed  upon 
between  them,  which  was  as  follows: — 1.  Mechanical,  to  consider 
and  improve  all  mechanical  inventions.  2.  Astronomical  and  optical. 
3.  Anatomical.  4.  Chemical.  5.  Georgical.  6.  For  histories  of  trade. 
7.  For  collecting  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  hitherto  observed,  and 
all  experiments  made  and  recorded.     8.  For  correspondence. 

It  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  in  the  infancy  of  experimental 
science,  much  that  was  trivial  as  well  as  much  that  was  important, 
should  be  brought  before  the  society.  The  members  were  not  yet  ia 
a  condition  to  estimate  rightly  either  the  one  or  the  other.  On  the 
one  hand,  being  fearful  of  rejecting  what  might  lead  to  some  discovery, 
they  countenanced  investigations  and  witnessed  experiments  which,  in 
the  broader  light  of  science,  appear  perfectly  ridiculous ;  on  the  other 
hand^  being  doubtful  as  to  the  most  important  theories  and  discoveries, 
thejr  were  not  fully  alive  to  the  grand  advances  they  were  making  hy 
means  of  the  indefatigable  Newton,  though  they  aJways  upheld  and 
honoured  him  to  the  best  of  their  power.  The  first  communication  of 
his  appeared  in  the  80th  number  of  the  Philosophical  TranMclionBy 
containing  his  discoveries  on  the  nature  of  light,  refractions,  and  colours. 
These  were  assailed  by  various  individuals,  but  were  incapable  of  being 
shaken.  The  experiments  had  all  been  made  in  1666,  when  he  was 
only  23  years  of  age,  and  were  now  first  brought  to  light  in  1672. 

The  real  advance  of  the  society  was  not  so  apparent  to  the 
world  in  general  as  the  weaker  points  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
These  were  readily  seized,  and  converted  into  weapons  of  attack. 
A  Warwick  physician  (Stubbe)  and  a  Somersetebire  clergyman 
(Crosse)  had  fiercely  accused  the  society  of  an  attempt  to  under- 
mine the  universities,  to  bring  in  popery,  and  to  introduce  absurd 
novelties;  and  at  a  later  period  Sir  John  Hill  actually  devoted  a 
Guarto  volume  to  the  attempt  to  pour  contempt  and  ridicule  on  this 
illustrious  body.      Attacks  of  this  nature,  together  with  straitened 
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means,  were  some  impediment,  but  no  real  evil,  to  the  society,  for 
they  indaced  greater  care  as  to  what  was  submitted  to  the  public 
eye. 

It  was  on  April  28,  1686,  that  the  manuscript  of  Newton's  Prtn- 
cipia  was  placed  in  the  bands  of  the  society,  being  dedicated  to  that 
body.  Halley,  the  astronomer,  was  at  that  time  derk  or  amanuensis 
to  the  society,  and  thus  acknowledged  their  feelings  on  the  matter: — 
**Sir, — Your  incomparable  treatise,  intituled  PhUosophice  NcUuraUs 
Principia  Mathematical  was,  by  Dr.  Vincent,  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  28th  instant ;  and  they  were  so  very  sensible  of  the 
great  honour  you  have  done  them  by  your  dedication,  that  they 
immediately  ordered  you  their  most  hearty  thanks,  and  that  the 
council  should  be  summoned  to  consider  about  printing  thereof. 
But  by  reason  of  the  president's  attendance  upon  the  king,  and  the 
absence  of  our  vice-president,  whom  the  good  weather  hath  drawn 
out  of  town,  there  has  not  since  been  any  authentic  council  to  re- 
solve what  to  do  in  the  matter;  so  that  on  Wednesday  last  the 
society,  in  their  meeting,  judging  that  so  excellent  a  work  ought 
not  to  have  its  publication  longer  delayed,  resolved  to  print  it  at 
their  own  charge,  in  a  large  quarto,  of  a  fair  letter,  and  that  this 
their  resolution  should  be  signified  to  you,  and  your  opinion 
thereon  be  desired,  so  that  it  might  be  gone  about  with  all  speed." 
Notwithstanding  this  generous  intention,  the  society  appears  to  have 
been  too  much  embarassed  at  the  time  to  print  the  book,  and  the 
disinterested  Halley  took  it  upon  himself.  Thus  the  council  sub- 
sequently ordered  that  ^^  Mr.  Newton's  book  be  printed,  and  that 
Mr.  Halley  undertake  the  business  of  looking  after  it,  and  printing  it 
at  his  own  charge,  which  he  has  engaged  to  do."  The  Principia  was 
published  about  the  middle  of  1687,  with  some  Latin  hexameters 
prefixed  in  praise  of  the  illustrious  author,  from  the  pen  of  his  noble- 
minded  friend,  Halley.  The  price  of  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  did 
not  exceed  12«.  The  manuscript  of  this  immortal  work,  entirely  in 
Newton's  own  hand^  is  considered  the  greatest  treasure  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Newton's  reputation  was  fully  established  by  the  publication 
of  this  volume,  and  from  that  time  honours  and  riches  began  to  pour 
in  upon  him.  In  the  following  year  he  was  returned  to  Parliament 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of  his  university.  In  1695  he  was  ap- 
pointed Warden,  and  in  1 699  Master  of  the  Mint,  and  in  the  latter 
year  he  was  also  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
In  1703  .he  became  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  annually 
re-elected  during  the  remaining  25  years  of  his  life. 

In  1705  he  was  knighted  by  Queen  Anne,  who  always  treated  him 
vrith  marked  esteem,  and  on  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  still 
honoured  and  respected  at  court,  and  admitted  to  the  personal  friend- 
ship of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who  was  also  a  correspondent  of 
Leibnitz.  From  the  period  of  his  being  elected  president,  up  to  a 
few  weeks  before  his  death,  he  presided  at  almost  every  meeting  of 
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the  fellows  of  the  Boyal  Society. 
In  the  year  of  his  election  he  pre^ 
sented  his  treatise  on  Optics  to  the 
society;  this  was  first  published  in 
English,  and  then  so  ably  translated 
into  Latin  by  Dr.  Clarke,  that  New- 
ton presented  him  with  500/.  on  the 
occasion.  In  the  following  year  oc- 
curred his  unhappy  quarrel  with 
Flamsteed,  the  ^tronomer-royal, 
who  had  been  established  at  the 
Observatory  at  Greenwich  ever  since 
the  erection  of  that  building  in  1675, 
and  was  about  to  publish  his  ob- 
servations, being  encouraged  thereto 
by  Prince  Geoi^e  of  Denmark,  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  These 
observations  were  submitted  to  a  committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
warmly  approved ;  but  their  publication  was  long  delayed  by  the  mis- 
understanding between  their  author  and  the  president,  and  when  they 
did  at  length  appear,  they  were  publi.slied  in  a  form  so  little  to  Flam- 
steed's  taste  that  he  collected  all  the  copies  he  could  and  burnt  them, 
printing,  at  his  own  cost,  another  and  more  correct  transcript  of  his 
observations.  This  quarrel  is  spoken  of  by  Weld  as  '^  a  melancholy 
instance  that  even  giants  in  intellect  are  not  free  from  the  failings,  of 
their  less  gifted  brethren."  In  the  same  year  the  society  opened  a 
communication  with  a  small  philosophical  association  at  Edinburgh, 
as  it  had  previously  done  with  one  in  Dublin.  In  1709  the  society 
lost  one  of  its  oldest  fellows,  Sir  Godfrey  Copley,  whose  name  is 
generally  known  by  the  Copley  medal,  awarded  to  the  authors  of 
brilliant  discoveries,  and  originating  in  a  bequest  of  100/.,  for  the 
advancement  of  natural  science. 

The  society  had  received  various  intimations  from  the  Mercers' 
Company  that  they  were  not  long  to  remain  in  possession  of  Gresbam 
College,  and  it  was  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  that  a 
change  was  effected,  and  that  they  became  at  last  located  in  a  house 
of  their  own.  This  was  not  done  without  opposition  in  some  quar- 
ters, and  the  failure  of  repeated  attempts  to  obtain  from  the  queen  a 
grant  of  ground  at  Westminster,  or  from  the  trustees  of  the  Cotton 
Library  leave  to  meet  in  their  apartments ;  Buniet  relates  that  ^^  Lord 
Halifax  moved  the  House  of  Lords  to  petition  the  queen  that  the 
Cotton  Library  and  the  Queen's  Library  should  be  joined^  and  that 
the  Royal  Society,  who  had  a  very  good  library  at  Gresham  College, 
would  remove  and  hold  their  meetings  there  as  soon  as  it  vtus  mi^e 
convenient  for  them."  But  upon  the  failure  of  all  these  attempts 
the  society  at  length  purchased  a  house  in  Crane  Court,  which,  aa 
their  president  informed  tliem,  was  to  be  sold,  ^  and  being  in  the 
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middle  of  the  town,  and  out  of  noise,  might  be  a  proper  place  to  be 
purchased  by  the  society  for  their  roeetiugs."  Here  they  held  their 
first  meeting  on  the  8th  of  November,  1710,  and  soon  after  their 
library  and  museum  were  established  there  likewise.  For  a  period 
of  seventy-two  years  they  occupied  this  house,  gathering  fresh 
renown,  and  widely  extending  their  reputation.  In  the  month 
following  their  removal  to  Crane  Court,  the  society  gained  fresh 
importance  by  being  appointed  by  the  Queen  visitors  and  directors  of 
the  Observatory  at  Greenwich ;  but  this  appointment  caused  Flam- 
steed  the  keenest  vexation.  His  dislike  to  Newton  had  increased 
with  hiB  infirmities,  so  that  he  wrote  with  great  bitterness  and  injus- 
tice— ^'  Sir  Isaac  Newton  still  continues  his  designs  upon  me,  under 
pretence  of  taking  care  of  the  Observatory,  and  hinders  me  all  he 
ean ;  bat,  I  tliank  God  for  it,  hitherto  without  success." 

By  favour  of  Queen  Anne,  who  greatly  countenanced  and  encou- 
raged the  society,  instructions  were  prepared  for  ministers  and 
governors  going  abroad,  who  were  enjoined  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  society  in  foreign  lands;  and  on  the  decease  of  one  of  the 
fellows^  Robert  Keck,  Esq.,  in  1719,  a  bequest  of  500/.  was  expressly 
assigned  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  foreign  correspondence  by 
means  of  a  paid  officer.  Other  bequests  about  this  time  increased 
the  property  of  the  society,  which  was  now  so  considerable,  that  the 
eouncil,  in  1724,  memorialized  George  I.  for  a  licence  to  purchase 
and  hold  lands,  &c.,  in  mortmain.  The  king  referred  the  matter  to 
the  solicitor  general,  whose  opinion  being  favourable,  the  licence  was 
granted.  In  the  year  following  the  society,  at  their  own  expense, 
sent  barometers  and  thermometers,  to  the  number  of  eighteen,  to 
several  of  their  correspondents  abroad,  who  were  willing  to  assist 
them  by  making  observatious.  In  this  way  a  great  impulse  was  given 
to  the  study  of  meteorology. 

But  the  society  was  now  called  to  bear  the  loss  of  its  brightest 
ornament.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1726-7,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  died, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five.  According  to  Heame,  he  had 
promised  to  be  a  benefactor  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  he  had  ample 
means  of  doing  so,  for  his  personal  estate  was  worth  32,000/.,  but 
be  left  no  other  legacy  to  the  society  than  his  own  fame,  which  fiur 
surpasses  all  pecuniary  wealth.  Among  the  relics  of  this  great 
philosopher,  still  in  the  keeping  of  the  Royal  Society,  are  the  first 
perfect  reflecting  telescope  ever  invented,  which  bears  on  its  stand 
the  following  inscription,  Thk  first  Reflecting  Tellescopb  in- 
VENTBi>  Bi  S^  Isaac  Newton,  and  made  with  his  own  hands 
IN  THE  YEAB  1671.  Also,  oue  of  the  solar  dials  made  by  him  when 
a  boy.  This  dial  was  taken  down  from  the  south  wall  of  the  Manor 
House  at  Woolsthorpe  in  1844,  and  presented  to  the  society  by  the 
Kev.  Charles  Tumor,  F.R.S.  The  name  of  Newton,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first  two  letters,  which  have  been  obliterated  by  time, 
appears  to  have  been  inscribed  upon  the  dial  in  rude  capital  letters. 
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The  gnomon  of  this  dial 
has  been  lost.  The  dial 
is  preserved  in  a  strong 
oaken  box,  with  a  plate- 
glass  cover,  and  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  lid 
is  a  sketch  of  the  house, 
showine  the  position  of 
the  diaf'c.  The  society 
is  also  in  possession  of 
three  portraits  of  Newton 
in  oil,  one  painted  by 
Jervas,  another  by  Mar- 
chand,  and  the  third  by 
Vanderbank.  Likewise 
the  original  mask  of  Sir 
Isaac's  face,  from  the  east 
taken  after  death,  which 
belonged  to  Roubilliac. 
Also  a  lock  of  silver-white  hair  of  the  philosopher,  which  is  now 
inclosed  in  a  small  mahogany  box  with  a  glass  cover. 

.^       The  Royal  Society  is 
mm  in  possession  of  a  most 
f   interesting  volume,   in 
which   the   autographs 
of  Newton,  and  all  the 
other  presidents,  are  en- 
tered.  This  is  the  char- 
ter book,  richly  bound 
in  crimson  velvet,  with 
gold  clasps  and  comers, 
having  on  one  side  a 
gold  plate  bearing  the 
^  shield  of  the  society,  on 
{  the  other  a  correspond- 
I  ing  plate,  showing  the 
crest.     The   leaves  of 
this  book  are  of   the 
finest  vellum,  and  the 
first    two    pages    are 
adorned  with  the  arms 
of  England,  and  those 
of  the  society,  superbly 
third  charters  and  the 
Eleven    blank    leaves 
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emblazoned.     Then 
statutes,   extending 


follow  the  second  and 
over    sixty-six    pages. 


•  The  accompanying  engravings  of  these  two  interesting  relics  wen  made  from  sketches  taken 
ftom  the  ol^ccta  tlicmselTce»  by  permission  of  the  ooundl  of  the  Royal  Society. 
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then  interrene,  after  which  the  autograph  portion  commences 
irith  the  signaturefl,  Charles  E.<,  Founder;  Jarnes^  Fdlow ;  and 
Greorge  Rupert^  FeUow^  inclosed  within  an  ornamented  scroll  border, 
with  the  royal  shield.  The  next  page  contains  the  signatures  of 
Tarious  foreign  ambassadors,  and  the  succeeding  ones  those  of  the 
fellows,  amons:  which  the  eye  is  arrested  by  names  glorious  to  our 
country,  and  illustrious  throughout  the  world.  This  charter  book  is 
of  continually-increasing  value;  for  here  are  entered,  as  years  pass 
on,  the  names  of  all  the  distinguished  persons  of  our  own,  and  many 
of  foreiffn  countries.  The  autographs  of  the  kings  and  queens  of 
England,  as  well  as  those  of  many  other  nations,  have  here  been 
duly  entered,  and  our  present  Queen  has  signed  her  name  on  a  richly- 
illuminated  page,  which  also  contains  the  signatures  of  Prince  Albert, 
and  the  Kings  of  Prussia  and  Saxony. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  a  physician, 
and  a  most  diligent  naturalist,  whose  splendid  collections  afterwards 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  British  Museum.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  ob- 
tained the  favourable  regard  of  the  King  (Gkorge  II.),  and  of  his 
Queen,  to  the  society:  he  was  also  the  means  of  mtroducing  the 
practice  of  inoculation,  the  Queen  taking  courage  from  his  opinion  to 
try  it  on  her  own  children.  By  order  of  government  the  society  took 
the  oversight  of  new  inventions,  which  were  exhibited  before  them 
and  registered  previous  to  being  patented.  The  society  was  now 
continually  receiving  specimens  or  valuable  information  from  various 
other  bodies  with  whom  it  held  friendly  correspondence.  It  had 
been  the  desire  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
scienti6c  societies  in  the  provinces.  His  successor  trod  in  his  steps, 
and  we  find  that  arcluBology,  as  well  as  science,  was  warmly  encou- 
raged. In  1734  valuable  collections  of  plants,  animals,  and  minerals 
were  received  from  America,  while  the  Apothecaries'  Company  at 
Chelsea  sent  annual  contributions  of  dried  plants. 

With  all  these  attractions  the  meetings  were  well  attended ;  but 
the  members  were  again  sadly  in  arrear  with  their  subscriptions,  no 
less  a  sum  than  1844/.  16s.  being  due.  Great  exertions  were  made 
by  the  council,  and  at  last  they  succeeded  in  restoring  the  society  to 
a  state  of  prosperity.  In  1741  Sir  Hans  Sloane  resigned  his  office 
on  account  of  ill  health,  and  was  succeeded  by  Martin  Folkes.  But 
it  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  a  list  of  the  presidents  generally.  Great 
improvement  was  effected  in  chronometers  under  the  encouragement 
of  this  society ;  the  subject  of  ventilation,  especially  in  prisons,  began 
to  attract  their  enlightened  study,  while,  at  the  same  time,  Bradley, 
who  had  succeeded  Hal  ley  and  Flamsteed  at  the  Royal  Observatory, 
was  making  important  additions  to  astronomical  science,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  which  the  Coplev  medal  was  awarded  to  him.  In  1757 
it  was  awarded  to  Lord  Charles  Cavendish  for  an  improved  form  of 
thermometer,  and  in  1758  to  Dolland,  the  discoverer  of  achromatic 
lenses.     The  transit  of  Venus,  which  Haliey  had  foretold  for  1701, 
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caused  the  society  to  take  active  measures  in  sending  out  obsenFers 
^  St.  Helena  and  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  during  these  in- 
teresting proceedings  George  III.  ascended  the  throne.  The  observa- 
tions were  not,  however,  satisfactory,  and  astronomers  lookied  with 
anxiety  for  the  next  occasion,  in  1769,  for  taking  them  with  greater 
accuracy*  The  King  entered  warmly  into  the  subject,  and  ordered 
4000/.  to  be  placed  at  their  disposal.  Lieutenant  Cook  and  Mr. 
Green  were  sent  to  the  Pacific,  Messrs.  Dymond  and  Wales  to  Hud- 
son's Bay)  and  Mr.  Call  to  Madras.  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph) 
Banks,  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  asked  leave  to  accompany  Cook, 
and  took  with  him  Dr.  Solander,  a  Swedish  botanist,  two  draughtsmen, 
and  four  servants.  The  observations  on  tins  occasion  were  much  more 
successful  than  in  1761.  Soon  afterwards  the  society  took  up  the 
subject  of  Arctic  voyages  of  discovery,  which  were  also  warmly  en- 
couraged by  the  King. 

Amidst  all  this  activity,  there  was  also  unfortunately  a  subject  of 
discord.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  this  respected  the  relative 
properties  of  knobbed  and  pointed  lightning-<^ouductor8,  An  appli- 
cation was  made  on  the  part  of  government  for  information  from  the 
Royal  Society,  as  to  the  best  form  of  lightning-conductor  for  the  pro- 
tection of  a  powder-magazine  at  Purfleet.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  matter,  consisting  of  Cavendish,  Watson, 
Franklm,  Robertson,  and  Wilson.  The  first  four  recommended 
pointed  conductors ;  the  last-named  persisted  in  recommending  the 
blunt  fbrm  of  conductor.  This  ^parently  trivial  circumstance  afitei^ 
iirards  led  to  a  serious  quarrel  in  the  society,  which  lasted  three  years; 
for,  unfortunately,  after  the  pointed  conductors  were  erected,  the 
Purfleet  magazine  received  some  slight  damage  from  lightning.  A 
second  government  application  now  led  to  a  second  meeting  of 
the  most  eminent  electricians,  who  a  second  time  decided  against 
Mr.  Wilson.  His  theory  had  in  the  meantime  become  mixed  up 
with  party  politics,  so  that  the  populace,  and  even  a  portion  of  the 
upper  classes,  took  up  his  quarrel,  and  considered  that  those  who 
opposed  him  were  biassed  by  Franklin,  the  inventor  of  pointed  con- 
ductors, a  name  now  obnoxious,  as  everything  connected  with  Ame- 
rica was  sure  to  be,  when  England  was  in  the  height  of  her  quarrel 
with  her  American  dependents.  These  contentions  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  society,  and  some  afiirm  that  they  led  to  the  resignation 
of  the  president.  Sir  John  Pringle,  in  1777.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  presidency  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  (already  named  as  havhig  accom- 
panied Cook  to  the  Pacific),  who  occupied'  that  honourable  position 
for  the  long  period  of  41  years,  during  which  the  society  enjoyed  a 
large  amount  of  fame  and  prosperity.  Science  progressed  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  eloquent  language  of 
Cuvier,  who  thus  speaks  of  the  peiiod  in  question : — ^'  During  this 
epoch,  so  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  the  scientific 
men  of  England  occupy  a  glorious  position  in  the  intellectual  pur- 
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suits  common  to  all  civilized  people.  They  haye  confronted  the 
ice  of  either  pole ;  they  have  not  left  a  spot  of  land  in  4he 
w-hole  ocean  unvisited ;  they  have  increased  tenfold  the  catalo^^ 
of  the  kingdoms  of  nature ;  they  have  peopled  the  heavens  with, 
planets  and  satellites  before  unknown;  they  have  counted,  as  it. 
were,  the  stars  of  the  milky  way ;  and  if  chemistry  has  in  modem 
times  assumed  altogether  a  new  aspect,  the  facts  which  they  have 
furnished  have  essentially  contributed  to  the  change:  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid  have  been  discovered  by  them ;  to 
them,  also,  do  we  owe  the  decomposition  of  water ;  new  and  sin- 
gular metals,  in  great  number,  have  resulted  from  their  analysis ;  the 
nature  of  the  fixed  alkalies  was  unknown  until  demonstrated  by 
them.  At  their  bidding  the  steam-engine  and  the  science  of  me- 
chanics have  wrought  miracles,  and  have  placed  their  country  above 
all  others  in  almost  every  kind  of  manufacture ;  and  if,  as  no  reason- 
able man  can  doubt,  such  success  is  due  much  more  to  tho  general 
spirit  of  activity  which  pervades  the  nation,  than  to  the  influence  of 
any  individual,  whatever  his  position,  or  however  exalted  his  merits, 
it  must  nevertheless  be  admitted  that  Sir  Joseph  Banks  never  abused 
his  trust,  or  exerted  his  influence  but  for  the  good  of  mankind." 

But  this  good  and  great  man  was  not  without  enemies.  There 
were  many  who  misunderstood  and  envied  him,  and  who  pretended 
to  think  the  Royal  Society  degraded  by  the  election  of  ^'  a  mere 
amateur,"  as  ihey  were  pleased  to  call  him,  to  the  chair  which  New- 
ton had  filled.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  not  a  mathematician,  but  he 
was  a  clever  and  assiduous  naturalist,  and  it  was  but  just  that  natural 
history  should  be  honoured  in  his  person,  as  mathematics  had  been 
in  that  of  the  immortal  Newton.  Stormy  meetings  on  the  subject 
ended  on  the  8th  of  January,  1784,  in  the  passing  of  a  resolution 
that  ^'  this  Society  do  approve  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  as  their  Presi- 
dent, and  will  support  him."  A  few  dissentient  members  resigned, 
and  from  that  period  to  the  end  of  his  life  Sir  Joseph  Banks  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  the  society,  although  he  could 
not  always  preserve  general  peace  and  unanimity. 

A  further  proof  of  the  royal  favour  was  now  afforded  in  the  offer 
of  apartments  in  Somerset  House,  and  although  these  were  in  some 
respects  less  convenient  than  those  of  their  own  humble  dwelling  in 
Crane  Court,  and  although,  in  order  to  occupy  them,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  part  with  the  museum,  which  could  not  be  accommodated 
within  the  allotted  space,  yet  so  highly  was  the  offer  esteemed,  that 
the  council  decided  on  embracing  the  proposal,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
more  dignified  position  thus  given  to  their  society.  Whether  the 
accession  of  honour  was  really  so  great  as  to  deserve  the  sacrifice  of 
the  museum  (which,  when  close  at  hand,  must  have  been  of  great 
service  to  the  members  in  their  studies)  is  a  question  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  decide ;  but  the  whole  of  the  collections  were  actually 
bestowed  en  the   British   Museum,  where,   among  the   thousands 
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of  objects  of  interest,  they  have  no  longer  an  individual  existence, 
and  no  one  can  say,  '^  this  or  that  is  due  to  the  labours  of  the  Royal 
Society."  At  the  instigation  of  the  Ro^al  Society,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  its  members,  a  medal  was  struck  in  memory  of  the  la- 
mented Captun  Cook,  whose  ma<^sacre  in  1779  caused  deep  regret 
throughout  the  country.  In  1781  the  society  acquired  new  renown 
by  Sir  W.  Herschel's  discovery  of  a  new  planet  which  he  named 
Georgium  Sidus,  that  all  might  know  it  was  first  observed  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  a  sovereign  to  whom  science  was  so  much  in- 
debted, but  which  name  was  afterwards  changed,  at  the  proposal  of 
Bode,  to  Ui-anus.  The  Copley  medal  was  awarded  to  Sir  William 
at  the  anniversary  of  1781.  Two  years  later,  dissension  agun  arose 
in  the  society,  the  President  giving  great  offence  by  endeavouring  to 
check  the  too  easy  admission  of  Fellows.  He  laid  down  two  princi- 
ples :  first,  that  any  person  who  had  successfully  cultivated  science, 
especially  by  original  investigations,  should  be  admitted,  whatever 
might  be  his  rank  or  fortune ;  secondly,  that  men  of  wealth  or  sta- 
tion, disposed  to  promote,  adorn,  and  patronize  science,  should,  with 
due  caution  and  deliberation,  be  allowed  to  enter.  When  candidates 
were  proposed  who  could  not  be  placed  in  either  of  these  clashes, 
the  influence  of  the  President  was  exerted  to  prevent  their  election. 
Great  discontent  often  arose  on  these  occasions,  but  it  was  not  openlj 
displayed  till  1783,  when  it  burst  forth  with  great  vehemence.  Dr. 
Hutton,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Woolwich,  was  also  foreign 
secretary  of  the  society,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  and 
others,  his  duties  at  Woolwich  interfered  with  his  duty  to  them,  so 
that  at  last  they  passed  a  resolution  that  the  foreign  secretary  be 
required  to  live  in  London.  Dr.  Hutton  immediately  resigned,  and 
his  party  took  violent  umbrage.  The  bitterness  which  resulted  from 
this  quarrel  was  fostered  by  the  angry  debates  of  Dr.  Horsley  and 
others,  who  wished  to  take  this  opportunity  of  overthrowing  the  Pre- 
sident. This  intemperate  partisan  threatened  the  secession  of  the 
mathematical  party  if  his  measures  were  not  carried,  exclaiming, 
^^  The  President  will  then  be  left  with  his  train  of  feeble  amateurs, 
and  that  bauble*  (the  mace)  upon  the  table,  the  ghost  of  that  society 
in  which  philosophy  once  reigned,  and  Newton  presided  as  her 
minister."  But  it  began  to  l^  suspected  that  Dr.  Horsley  himself 
was  aiming  at  the  President's  chair,  and  this  was  so  little  desired, 
even  by  his  own  party,  that  it  did  more  than  anything  else  to  restore 
order.  The  year  1784  was  a  memorable  one  for  the  society,  on 
account  of  the  discovery  (made  simultaneously,  as  it  would  appear, 


*  The  mace  of  the  Royal  Society  waspreaented  by  Charles  II.  in  ISSS.  It  ia  of  silver,  richly 
cUt,  and  weighs  190  oa.  ayoirdupots.  Embossed  figures  adorn  it  of  a  rose,  harp,  thlsClek  and 
fleur  de  lys,  emblematic  of  England,  Ireland,  ScoUand,  and  France.  Great  celebrity  has  been 
attached  to  this  mace,  ander  the  idea  that  it  is  the  identical «« bauUe"  turned  out  of  the  lloaso 
of  Commons  when  OUyer  Cromwell  dissolved  the  Long  Parliament.  But  not  only  is  there  no 
historical  ground  for  thto  belief,  but  by  dOigent  seardi  Mr.  Weld  has  dlsoovmf  the  original 
wanrnnt,  ordering  a  maoe  to  be  mad«  for  the  Royal  Society.  This  ftet  destooysaa  llluaion  whidi 
^as  given  an  almost  sacred  character  to  the  society's  maoe^ 
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by   Cavcntlislj    nntl 
Watt)  of  llie  com- 

r'tion  of  water, 
the  following 
year  Sir  W.  Hcr- 
schelWj.'an  to  con- 
struct bis  40 -ft, 
tele8Coy>c,  the  cost 
of  whk'li,  ftmount- 
ing  to  4(KiO/.,  was 
generously  borne  hy 
the  King.  hilT^S 
the  first  mi^tance  of 
the  subdiviHon  of 
9cientifi€  labour  in 
the  metropolis  oc- 
curred ill  tbc  esta- 
blishracnt  of  the 
Linnean  Society* 
An  Italian  profes- 
sor, named  Volta, 
began,  in  17Q3,  to 
communicate  to  the 


world,  throuffh  the 
Tnedium  or  the 
Hoyal  Society,  his 
di^eoverieK  in  elec- 
tricity, and  won  at 
tbeir  bands  the  Cop- 
ley medal.  Soon 
after  tbe  society  re- 
ceired  a  \aluable 
prestent  of  oriental 
luanu  scripts  from 
Sir  William  Jones, 
and  also  a  gift  of 
OOOi.  from  Count 
Kumford,  for  the  bi- 
ennial be^towment 
of  a  gold  and  silver 
medal  on  the  author 
of  tbe  best  discovery 
or  improvement  on 
tlie  subject  of  light 
or  beat.  The  first 
niedal)^  were  given 


RKICRT  CATKlfDIBB. 


to  the  Count  himself,  as  no  other  discoveries  had  been  made  of  equal 
importance  with  his  own.  In  1800  the  Royal  Institution  in  Albemarle 
Street  originated  with  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1807 
the  Geological  Society.  The  subject  of  standard  weights  and  measures 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Society  for  a  long  period.  A 
**  Pendulum  Committee"  was  likewise  appointed,  and  proper  persons 
were  sent  out  with  the  north-west  and  the  Polar  expeditions  to  make 
scientific  observations. 

In  1801  the  discoveries  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  began  to  draw  at- 
tention to  that  distinguished  philosopher;  and  from  that  period  to 
1829  there  is  scarcely  a  volume  of  the  Transactions  that  is  not  en- 
riched by  a  communication  from  him.  In  1806  his  paper  on  chemi- 
cal agencies  attracted  the  admiration  of  all  Europe,  won  Napoleon  s 
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prize  of  3000  fr.,  and  was  crowned  bj  the  Institute  of  France,  though 
we  were  at  open  war  with  that  country.  In  1816  the  safety  lamp 
was  presented  and  explained  to  the  society.  The  coal-<owner8  ac- 
knowledged this  invention  by  subscribing  2500Z.  for  a  service  of  plate, 
which  they  presented  to  Davy. 

At  the  death  of  George  III.,  in  1820,  the  society  lost  a  valuable 
friend.  The  same  year  also  took  from  them  their  respected  President, 
Sh*  Joseph  Banks,  whose  death  was  generally  and  sincerely  regretted. 
Dr.  Wollaston  took  his  office  for  a  few  months,  but  could  only  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  sustain  it  until  the  anniversary  meeting,  when  it  was 
bestowed  on  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  The  brilliant  career  of  this  distin- 
guished man  was  nearly  over  when  he  was  chosen  to  this  highly 
honourable  post;  the  following  are  a  few  of  the  principal  events 
which  occurred  under  his  presidency : — geological  discoveries  by  Dr. 
Buckland ;  philosophical  communications  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  and 
researches  during  the  Arctic  Expedition  by  Captain  (now  Colonel) 
Sabine,  won  for  each  the  award  of  the  Copley  medal ;  trigonometrical 
operations  were  carried  on  for  connecting  the  meridians  of  Paris  and 
Greenwich ;  a  plan  for  calculating  and  printing  mathematical  tables 
by  machinery  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Babbage,  but,  after  years  of 
labour  and  cost,  was  suspended  by  the  withdrawal  of  government 
aid;  a  valuable  invention  for  the  protection  of  ships  from  lightning 
was  made  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  William)  Snow  Harris,  and  warmly  ap- 
proved by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  the  council,  who  urged  its  im- 
mediate adoption.  Two  gold  medals  of  the  value  of  50  guineas  each 
were  awarded  by  George  IV.,  as  honorary  premiums  for  important 
discoveries  (they  are  continued  by  her  present  Majesty). 

In  1827  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  on  account  of  declining  health,  re- 
signed the  Presidency,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert. 

The  year  previous  to  this  event  the  society  obtained  increased 
accommodation  at  Somerset  House  by  the  grant  of  rooms  formerly 
used  for  the  business  of  the  Lottery  Office,  which  was  still  further 
extended  some  years  later  by  the  addition  of  the  rooms  of  the 
Privy  Seal  Office.  In  1828  Dr.  Wollaston  established  the  Dona- 
tion Fund,  vesting  2000/.,  the  dividends  from  which,  at  his  decease, 
Vere  to  be  liberally  expended  in  promoting  experimental  research. 
Other  benefactors  soon  followed  his  example,  raising  the  fund  to 
3410/.  In  1829  the  Eari  of  Bridgewater  left  8000/.,  in  order  that  a 
person  or  persons  selected  by  the  President,  might  write,  print,  and 
publish  1000  copies  of  a  work  on  the  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness of  God  as  manifested  in  creation.  The  President,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  London,  ap- 
pointed eight  gentlemen  to  write  separate  treatises.  Thus  arose  the 
celebrated  Bridgewater  Treatises,  which,  with  their  authors,  are  very 
generally  knovm.  The  Science  of  meteorology  was  at  this  time 
earnestly  studied,  and  a  water  barometer,  contrived  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Daniel,  was  placed  in  the  hall  of  the  society's  apartments. 
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TLat  eminent  man  died  suddenly  in  1845,  in  the  presence  of  the 
council  at  their  meeting.  In  1830  William  lY.,  on  ascending  the 
throne,  was  addressed  in  the  customary  manner,  and  became  patron 
of  the  society,  declaring  that  "  he  would  be  proud  to  take  every  op-: 
portunity  of  promoting  the  interests  of  an  institution  whose  great 
object  is  the  cultivation  of  science,  and  the  discovery  of  truth." 
During  this  year  the  President  resigned  his  chair,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  The  opening  address  of  his  Royal  Highness 
was  one  of  much  beauty  and  interest,  and  he  thus  defined  the  duties 
of  the  President: — "  The  ostensible  duties,  in  fact,  of  your  President 
are  chiefly  ministerial :  he  is  your  organ  to  ask  and  receive  your  deci- 
sions upon  the  various  questions  which  are  submitted  to  you ;  and  he 
18  your  public  voice  to  announce  them.  Though  he  presides  at  the 
meetings  of  your  Council,  he  possesses  but  one  voice  among  many ; 
incurring  an  equal  responsibility  in  common  with  every  one  of  its 
members.  He  is  your  ofiicial  representative  in  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  British  Museum  ;  he  presides  in  your  name,  by 
virtue  of  your  election  of  him  at  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  Royal 
Observatory  as  appointed  by  his  Majesty's  warrant ;  he  is  your  me- 
dium of  communication  with  public  bodies,  and  with  the  members  of 
the  government  upon  the  various  subjects  important  to  the  interests  of 
science,  which  are  either  submitted  to  your  consideration  or  which 
are  recommended  by  you  through  your  Council  for  the  consideration 
of  others.  For  many  of  these  functions,"  adds  his  Royal  Highness, 
^^  I  feel  myself  to  be  somewhat  prepared  by  my  habits  of  life,  as  well 
as  by  my  public  occupations ;  and  for  some  of  them,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  so,  by  that  very  rank  in  which  Providence  has 
placed  me  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family  of  this  country;  for 
though  it  would  be  most  repugnant  to  my  principles  and  wishes,  that 
the  weight  of  my  station  should  in  any  way  influence  the  success  of 
an  application  which  it  was  either  improper  to  ask  or  inexpedient  to 
grant,  I  should  feel  it  to  be  equally  due  to  the  dignity  of  this  society 
and  to  my  own,  that  the  expression  of  your  opinions  and  of  your 
wishes  should  experience  both  the  respect  and  tne  prompt  attention 
to  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled."  The  Duke  of  Sussex  held  ofiice  as 
President  until  1838,  when  he  tendered  his  resignation,  having  been 
prevented  for  some  time  previously,  by  the  state  of  his  eyesight, 
from  fulfilling  all  the  duties  of  the  oflice.  The  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton was  then  elected  in  his  room,  and  continued  to  occupy  the 
chair  of  the  Royal  Society  until  the  year  1849,  when  the  present 
president,  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  was  elected. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  consists  of  21  members,  in- 
cluding the  President,  of  whom  1 0  must  retire  annually.  There  are 
several  vice-presidents,  one  of  whom  acts  as  treasurer;  and  3  secre- 
taries, one  of  whom  is  foreign  secretary.  In  addition  to  the  Council, 
there  are  7  scientific  committees,  each  having  its  own  chairman  and 
secretary,  and  each  labouring  in  its  own  department.     Thus,  there 
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are  the  committees  of  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Zoology,  Botany,  and  Mineralogy.  The  library  amounts  to  about 
42,000  Tolames,  and  is  kept  at  the  society's  apartments  in  Somerset 
Honse.  The  meetings  are  held  every  Thursday,  at  half-pa«t  8,  p.m., 
from  the  third  Thursday  in  November  to  the  third  Thursday  in  June, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whit- 
suntide, on  Ascension  Day,  on  the  week  of  the  anniversary  meet- 
ing, and  that  for  the  election  of  fellows.  The  meeting  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  officers  of  this  society  takes  place  on  St.  Andrew's  Day, 
November  30.     Every  Fellow  is  known  by  the  initials  F.R.S. 

The  subscription  to  the  Royal  Society  is  4/.  annually,  with  an  ad- 
mission fee  of  10/.  The  annual  subscription  can  be  compounded  for 
by  the  payment  of  60/.  A  candidate  for  a  fellowship  nuist  have  his  cer- 
tificate signed  by  6  fellows,  3  of  whom  must  be  personally  acquainted 
with  him.  His  name  will  be  announced  on  the  Ist  of  March,  and  his 
certificate  suspended  in  the  meeting-room  until  the  iirst  Thursday  in 
June,  when  the  election  usually  takes  place.  Of  the  total  number 
of  applicants  for  this  honour,  1 5  are  selected  by  the  Council,  and  re- 
commended for  election ;  but  every  Fellow  may  use  his  own  discre- 
tion in  the  matter,  and  may  bestow  his  vote  on  some  other  applicant, 
so  that  the  total  number  he  votes  for  does  not  exceed  15.  A  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds  is  necessary  in  every  case,  and  the  election  goes 
for  nothing  if  the  new  Fellow  omits  to  present  himself  for  formal 
admission  on  or  before  the  fourth  Monday  afterwards. 

The  accompanying  engraving  of  the  meeting-room  (nee  the  opposite 
page)  has  been  made  by  the  permission  of  the  council.  This  room 
contains  a  series  of  highly-interesting  portraits  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  society.  There  arc  also  a  few  busts, 
including  that  of  the  founder,  Charles  II. 

THE   SOCIETY   OF   ANTIQUARIES,   SOMERSET   HOUSE. 

Date  of  Charter,  1751. 
The  Society  of  Antiquaries  was  founded  by  Archbishop  Parker,  in 
1572,  with  the  object  of  preserving  such  ancient  historical  and  o^er 
documents  as  by  the  recent  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  and  the 
devastations  committed  at  the  period,  were  placed  in  jeopardy.  A 
second  object  was  to  keep  alive  a  taste  for  subjects  of  antiquarian 
interest,  by  tlie  reading  of  papers  and  dissertations  at  their  ordinary 
meetings.  Their  most  active  member  at  this  period  was  Arthur 
Agard,  several  of  whose  papei-s  were  afterwards  published.  It  \^as 
the  intention  of  the  society  to  apply  to  Queen  Elizabeth  for  a  charter 
of  incorporation  as  "An  Academy  for  the  Studye  of  Antiquity  and 
History,  under  a  President,  two  Librarians,  and  a  number  of  Fellows, 
with  a  body  of  statutes;  the  Library  to  be  called  *•  The  Libraiy  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,'  and  to  be  well  furnished  with  scarce  books, 
original  chartent,  muniments,  and  other  MSS.;  the  memliers  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  auother  to  preserve  the  Library;   the 
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Archbishop  and  the  great  officers  of  state  for  the  time  being,  to  visit 
the  Society  every  five  years ;  the  place  of  meeting  to  be  in  the  Savoy, 
or  the  dissolved  priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  or  elsewhere."  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  charter  was  ever  granted ;  but  the  eminent 
men  who  composed  the  society  continued  to  meet  weekly  at  the 
apartments  of  Sir  W.  Dethike,  in  the  Heralds'  Office,  until  early  in 
the  foUowiDg  reign,  when  James  I.  thought  fit  to  dissolve  it.  This 
happened  about  the  year  1604,  and  the  society  was  not  re-established 
untU  February,  1717,  when  the  present  Society  of  Antiquaries  was 
founded,  and  eventually  chartered  in  1751. 

There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  dissolution  of  the  first 
society  arose  from  the  jealousy  of  the  government  of  King  James, 
lest  points  should  be  handled  which  it  was  thought  inexpedient  to 
allow  in  a  body  of  men  who  were  in  no  iK-ay  linked  with  the  state, 
except  by  the  common  bond  of  allegiance.  But  it  is  also  proved  by 
the  discovery  of  a  curious  manuscript  (announced  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hunter  a  few  years  ago)  that  King  James  had  no  unreasonable  pre- 
judices against  societies  of  this  nature,  provided  he  was  allowed  to 
have  his  own  share  in  planning  and  arranging  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  gave  the  greatest  encouragement  to  a  scheme  proposed  to 
him  by  the  learned  antiquary,  Edmund  Bolton,  which,  from  its  vast- 
ness  and  magnificence,  shows  an  elevated  notion  of  the  dignity  of  the 
literary  character.  This  was  nothing  less  than  to  convert  the  Castle 
Royal  of  Windsor  (as  being  from  its  elevated  site  the  fittest  place), 
or,  if  not  Windsor,  what  o.ther  place  his  Majesty  shall  be  pleased  to 
appoint,  into  an  English  Olympus,  and  here  to  assemble  a  company 
cf  select  persons  with  particular  privileges,  fees,  and  ornaments,  in- 
corporated under  the  title  of  a  brotherhood  or  fraternity,  associated 
for  matters  of  honour  and  antiquity,  and  under  a  certain  canon  of 
government  This  fraternity  was  to  consist  of  thre.e  classes  of  per- 
sons, who  were  to  be  called  Tutelaries^  Auxiliaries^  and  Essentials, 
The  Tutelaries  were  to  be  Knights  of  the  Garter,  with  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  Chancellors  of  the  two  Universities;  the  Auxilia- 
ries were  to  be  selected  from  the  fiower  of  the  nobility  ;  and  the  Es- 
sentials, or  working  men,  were  to  be  culled  from  the  ablest  and  most 
famous  lay-gentlemen  of  England.  Speaking  of  their  proposed  duties, 
Bolton  Pays,  "  When  among  the  many  public  services  of  the  main 
body  of  the  academy,  consisting  only  of  Essentials,  the  superin- 
tending of  the  review,  or  the  review  itself,  of  all  English  translations 
of  secular  learning  (one  of  which,  being  of  an  author  of  high  ac- 
count and  sovereign  use,  his  Majesty  named  with  much  dislike),  that 
good  books  might  be  sincerely  turned  out  of  foreign  tongues  into  ours, 
was  propounded,  his  Majesty  did  assent  thereunto,  gladly  acknow- 
ledging that  false  weights  and  measures  in  words  were  as  diligently  to 
be  discovered,  and  as  equally  to  be  detected,  as  in  wares,  and  raUier 
by  so  much  more  as  tlikigs  intellectual  are  more  excellent  than  thincri'' 
palpable  or  corporeal ;  and  did  also  add  of  his  own  accord,  Uiat  it 
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should  be  theirs  to  autborize  all  books  and  writings  which  were  to  go 
forth  in  print  which  did  not^^  p'o/esso  handle  theological  argunoents; 
and  to  give  to  tbe  vulgar  people  indexes  expurgatory  and  expunctory 
upon  all  books  of  secular  learning  printed  in  English  never  other- 
wise to  be  public  again." 

According  to  Bolton,  the  King  grew  more  and  more  in  favour  with 
the  scheme,  confirming  with  his  royal  assent,  and  '^  granting  many 
gracious  and  illustrious  favours,  privileges  as  well  to  the  thing  as  to 
the  persons."  The  society  was  to  be  called  the  Academy  Royal  of 
King  James,  and  was  to  be  a  corporation  with  a  royal  charter,  to 
have  a  mortmain  of  200/.  a  year  and  a  common  seal.  The  device  for 
the  seal  was  submitted  to  the  King,  and  all  seemed  on  the  point  of 
completion.  One  great  meeting  was  to  be  held  on  St.  James's  Day, 
in  honour  of  the  King,  and  afterwards  the  annual  meetings  were  to 
be  held  on  St.  George's  Day.  While  everything  seemed  thus  to  pro- 
mise a  great  and  important  society,  and  before  the  necessary  steps 
bad  been  gone  through  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  chartered  com- 
munity, the  King  died,  and  this  event  was  fatal  to  the  whole  scheme. 
His  successor  was  less  favourably  disposed,  and  too  much  occupied 
to  carry  it  out.  In  fact,  the  whole  plan  was  too  ambitious,  and  on 
too  gigantic  a  scale  to  be  fully  embraced  by  less  sanguine  minds  than 
Bolton's.  Charles  I.  is  reported  to  have  said  that  it  was  ^'  too  good 
for  the  times." 

From  this  period,  until  the  establishment  of  the  present  Society 
of  Antiquaries  in  1717,  the  public  has  to  thank  a  few  learned  and 
zealous  individuals  for  having  preserved,  by  their  separate  labours, 
a  knowledge  of  many  interesting  antiquities,  and  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  records  of  the  past.  The  first  president  of  the  revived 
society  was  Peter  le  Neve,  Esq.,  an  eminent  preserver  of  antiquities. 
He  had  at  first  joined  a  weekly  meeting  of  persons  favourable  to 
this  study  at  the  Bear  Tavern  in  the  Strand,  then  at  a  tavern  in 
Fleet  Street,  called  the  Young  Devil,  and,  finally,  at  the  Fountain 
Tavern,  opposite  Chancery  Lane,  where  these  private  meetings  seem 
to  have  been  held  for  several  years  before  the  public  step  was  taken 
of  giving  the  society  a  regular  form,  and  taking  minutes  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. The  number  of  members  was  at  first  limited  to  100, 
and  no  honorary  ones  were  allowed.  They  removed  to  apartments  in 
Gray's  Inn,  afterwards  to  the  Temple,  and  then  to  Chancery  Lane. 
Some  attempts  were  made  to  connect  them  with  the  Royal  Society ; 
but  no  other  accommodation  was  agreed  upon  than  that  of  holding 
their  meetings  on  Thursday  evenings  after  the  Royal  Society's  meet- 
ing had  broken  up.  In  1751  the  society  obtained  a  royal  charter, 
being  incorporated  under  the  title  of  the  President,  Council,  and 
Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  and  empowered  to 
have  a  body  of  statutes  and  a  common  seal,  and  to  hold  in  perpetuity 
lands,  &C.9  to  the  yearly  value  of  lOOOZ.  The  admission  fee  to  this 
society  is  fixed  at  8  guineas,  and  the  annual  payment  at  4  guineas. 
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The  society  is  now  established  in  apartments  at  Somerset  Houpc. 
Their  Transactions,  called  the  Archaeologia,  contain  a  fund  of  curious 
and  interesting  matter.  They  commenced  in  1770.  The  days  of 
meeting  are  every  Thursday  from  November  to  June,  and  the  an- 
nual meeting  is  held  on  the  23rd  of  April.  The  usual  forms  of  re- 
commendation, as  in  the  case  of  other  societies,  are  necessary  to 
admission  to  membership. 

BRITISH   MUSEUM,   GREAT   RUSSELL   STREET. 

The  British  Museum  originated  with  a  bequest  from  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  a  most  industrious  naturalist,  of  whose  history  the  following 
sketch  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  onr  readers.  Born  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  but  of  Scottish  family,  young  Sloane  showed  an  early  love  of 
natural  history  and  medicine,  and  was  carefully  educated  accordingly. 
At  16  years  of  age  he  verts  attacked  by  spitting  of  blood,  which 
dangerous  symptom  caused  him  permanently  to  adopt  a  sti-ict  regi- 
men, and  to  ftb'^tain  from  the  use  of  all  stimulating  liquors.  Con- 
tinuing this  course  ever  afterwards,  he  not  only  enjoyed  a  fkir  propor- 
tion of  health,  but  lived  to  an  unusual  age.  After  many  years  of 
diligent  study  he  settled  in  London  as  a  physician,  and  became  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  but  in  three  years  we  find  him  em- 
barking for  Jamaica  as  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  governor 
of  that  island.  Owing  to  the  death  of  the  Duke,  he  was  only  fifte*»n 
months  in  Jamaica,  but  he  managed  to  accumulate  a  vast  number  of 
specimens  in  natural  history,  which  afterwards  formed  the  nucleus  of 
his  museum,  on  which  he  spent  large  sums  of  money,  enriching  it  in 
every  possible  way.  He  was  appointed  physician  to  Christ's  Hos- 
])ital,  but  never  retained  his  salary,  always  devoting  it  to  charity. .  In 
1710  he  was  created  a  Baronet  by  George  I.,  and  in  1727  he  becnmc 
physician  in  ordinary  to  George  II.  In  the  same  year  he  attained 
the  highest  honour  a  scientific  man  could  receive  in  being  appointed 
to  succeed  ihe  great  Newton  in  the  chair  of  the  Royal  Society.  He 
exercised  the  duties  of  this  oflice  with  the  greatest  zeal  until  lie 
arrived  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  when  he  resigned  it,  and  retired 
altogether  from  public  life.  At  his  own  manor-house  at  Chelsea  he 
lived  on  to  the  great  age  of  93,  when  a  brief  illness  teiminated  his 
life  in  the  year  1753.  He  bequeathed  his  museum  to  the  public  on 
condition  that  20,000/.  should  be  paid  to  his  family,  the  first  cost  of 
the  whole  having  amounted  to  at  least  50,000/.  His  books  and 
manuscripts  were  Included  in  this  bequest,  the  former  consisting  of 
50,000  volumes.  The  conditions  offered  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  were 
responded  to  by  Parliament,  and  his  museum  became  the  property 
of  the  nation.  At  the  same  time  the  Harleian  Manuscripts  were 
purcha-e<l  by  government,  and  the  whole,  wiih  the Cottonian  Library, 
which  had  been  given  for  public  use  in  the  reign  of  William  III., 
was  formed  into  one  general  collection.  A  mansion  in  Great  Russell 
Street,  called  Montagu  House,  was  purchased  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax, 
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for  10,250/.;  and  between  the  years  1755  and  1759  the  different 
collections  were  removed  into  it,  the  new  institution  being  thence- 
forth called  Uie  British  Museum.  As  the  contents  of  the  Museum 
became  more  multiplied,  new  steps  were  taken,  as  thus  detailed  in 
the  Synopsis  sanctioned  by  the  trustees : — *'  Till  the  arrival  of  the 
Egyptian  Antiquities  from  Alexandria  in  180^1,  Montagu  House  was 
competent  to  the  reception  of  all  its  acquisitions.  The  Egyptian 
monuments,  most  of  them  of  too  massive  a  character  for  tlie  flooi  s 
of  a  private  dwelling,  first  suggested  the  necessity  of  an  additional 
buildmg,  rendered  still  more  indispensable  by  the  purchase  of  the 
Towuley  Marbles  in  1805.  A  gallery  adequate  to  the  reception  of 
both  was  completed  in  1807,  after  which,  although  the  trustees 
meditated,  and  had  plans  drawn  for  new  buildings,  none  were  under* 
taken  till  1823,  when,  upon  the  donation  from  his  Majesty  King 
George  IV.  of  the  library  collected  by  King  George  III.,  the  govern- 
ment ordered  drawings  to  be  prepared  for  the  erection  of  an  entire 
new  Mubeuro^  a  portion  oF  one  wing  of  which  was  to  be  occ(ipie<l 
by  the  recently-acquired  library.  This  wing,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  tiien  Museum  garden,  was  finished  in  1828;  and  the  northern 
and  a  part  of  the  western  compartment  of  a  projected  square  have 
been  since  completed.  The  principal  floor  of  the  northern  portion 
is  devoted  to  the  general  library,  removed  from  the  former  house  ; 
that  of  the  western,  both  below  and  above,  to  ancient  sculpture  and 
antiquities  generally.  A  part  of  ihe  lower  floor  of  the  eastern  wing  is 
devoted  to  the  library  of  MSS.  The  upper  flooi*s,  both  of  the  eastern 
and  northern  sides  of  the  square,  contain  the  collections  of  Nutuiul 
History.  The  new  southern  front  of  the  Museum  is  at  present  in 
progress.  The  last  remains  of  the  original  building  was  removed  in 
1845."  The  new  buildings  were  designed  by  Sir  Robert  Smirk e,  and 
are  entered  by  a  massive  portico,  which  was  not  completed  till  1847. 
Among  all  the  antiquities  for  which  the  British  Museum  is  famous, 
the  most  celebrated  are  the  Elgin  marbles,  a  collection  of  exquisite 
specimens  of  Grecian  art,  which  have  been  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  sculptors,  and  of  all  who  have  taste  to  appreciate  their  beauty, 
since  tlie  £arl  of  Elgin  brought  them  to  this  country  in  1801.  These 
marbles  adorned  the  Parihenon  at  Athens,  a  model  of  which  building 
assists  the  visitor  to  understand  the  position  once  occupied  by  statues 
and  bas-reliefs,  now  arranged  in  their  mutilated  state  around  the  walls 
and  on  raised  stages  in  what  is  called  the  Elgin  Saloon,  Marbles 
contemporary  with  these,  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo 
Epicurius,  near  the  ancient  city  of  Phigalia,  are  arranged  in  the  Phiga- 
lian  Saloon,  The  Temple  of  Apollo  was  built  by  Ictinus,  an  arciiitect  of 
the  time  of  Pericles,  who  also  built  the  Parthenon.  A  series  of  tomb«, 
bas-reliefs,  and  statues,  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Parthenon,  were 
discovered  in  the  ruined  city  of  Xanthns,  and  brought  to  England  by 
Sir  Charles  Fellowes.  Thei$e  are  called  the  Xanthian  or  Lycian 
Marbles.  A  series  of  very  ancient  and  interesting  marbles  brought 
from  the  su|)poscd  site  of  Nineveh,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  have 
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recently  been  added  to  the  Museum  through  the  zeal  and  laborious* 
researches  of  Dr.  Layard.  A  grand  central  saloon  and  several  other 
rooms  are  devoted  to  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  art.  Among 
these  are  forms  of  exquisite  beauty,  grace,  and  truth,  which  afford  to 
modem  sculptors  and  artists  most  valuable  subjects  for  study.  But 
perhaps  the  most  popular  part  of  the  gallery  of  antiquities,  to  the  great 
masses  of  visitors  who  crowd  the  Museum  on  holiday  occasions,  is 
that  which  contains  the  colossal  sculptures  of  Egypt.  These  huge 
relics  of  an  extraordinary  people  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  beholder 
with  wonder  and  curiosity.  He  longs  to  see  the  body  to  which  that 
huge  fist  belonged,  or  the  Sphinx  which  bore  that  immense  but  finely- 
wrought  ram's  head.  The  swarthy  heroes  of  the  Nile  seem  to  look 
down  on  him  with  a  calm  sense  of  superiority;  and  as  he  views  their 
colossal  proportions,  and  looks  around  on  ancient  stone  coffins,  also  of 
colossal  size,  he  can  hardly  persuade  himself  but  that  there  were 
^ants  in  those  days,  and  that  these  were  the  works  of  their  hands. 
He  might  even  go  on  to  fancy  that  the  insect  world  of  Egypt  pre- 
sented the  same  exaggerated  proportions,  for  here  we  find  a  beetle  in 
dark  granite  of  such  a  size  that  a  man  cannot  sit  comfortably  astride 
upon  its  back.  This  represents  the  sacred  Scarabseus  of  Egypt.  An- 
other interesting  and  important  object  is  the  Rosetta  stone,  which  first 
suggested  to  Dr.  Thomas  Young  a  mode  of  deciphering  die  myste- 
rious inscriptions  on  Egyptian  monuments.  This  stone  bears  the 
same  inscription  in  three  ditferent  characters,  one  in  hieroglyph ic8«  one 
in  a  written  character  called  enchorial^  and  the  third  in  Greek.  Thus 
by  means  of  the  Greek  inscription  the  hieroglyphics  were  for  the  first 
time  rendered  intelligible. 

Besides  the  Egyptian  Saloon,  there  is  another  collection  of  antiqui- 
ties from  Egypt  in  an  upper  room  called  the  Egyptian  Room.  These 
consist  of  figures  of  various  deities  in  silver,  bronze,  porcelain,  wax, 
steatite,  wood,  &c. ;  various  articles  of  household  furniture ;  a  col- 
lection of  objects  for  dress  and  the  toilet ;  a  great  number  of  vases, 
lamps,  and  miscellaneous  articles ;  but  above  all  in  real  interest,  a 
large  collection  of  human  mummies,  male  and  female,  and  also  mum- 
mies of  numerous  animals,  as  the  cat,  dog,  dog-headed  baboon,  bull, 
ram,  sheep,  lamb,  ibis,  crocodile,  snake,  &c. 
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The  above  is  the  plan,  with  the  addition  of  Mr.Fergusson's  proposed 
suggestions  for  additional  accommodation. 

Next  the  Egyptian  Room  is  the  Bronze  Room,  containing  valuable 
Greek  and  Roman  bronze  figures,  a  collection  of  vases,  terra  cottas, 
&c.     The  celebrated  Etruscan  vases  are  in  a  separate  room. 

The  Medal  Room  contains  a  large  collection  of  coins  and  medals, 
of  which  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  collections  were 
the  basis.  Great  additions  have  been  made  through  the  mnnificenoe 
of  King  George  IV.,  and  also  by  the  bequests  of  the  Rev.  0.  M. 
Gracherode  and  R.  P.  Knight,  Esq.,  and  the  gifts  of  Lady  Banks  and 
W.  Marsden,  Esq.  It  comprehends — 1,  Ancient  Coins  ;  2,  Modern 
Coins ;  3,  Medals.  "  The  Greek  coins  are  arranged  in  geographical 
order,  and  include  all  those  struck  with  Greek  characters,  in  Greece  or 
elsewhere,  bv  kings,  states,  or  cities,  which  were  independent  of  the 
Romans.  With  these  are  also  placed  the  coins  of  free  states  and 
cities  which  made  use  of  the  Etruscan,  Roman,  Punic,  Spanish,  or 
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otiier  character.  The  Roman  coins  are  placed,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
aiiccrtained,  in  chronological  order."  The  modern  coins  consist  of 
Anglo-Saxon,  English,  Angio-Gallic^  Scotch  and  Iri4i  coins,  and  like- 
M-ise  the  coins  of  foreign  nations.  The  coins  of  each  country  are 
kept  separate. 

The  Zoological  collection  of  the  British  Mnseiim  is  a  very  fine  one, 
and  is  contained  in  five  rooms.  The  first  room  contains  skulls  of  the 
larger  mammalia,  tuhes  of  aunulose  animals,  &c.  The  second  room 
contains  a  collection  of  reptiles,  &c.,  preserved  dry  and  in  spirits;  a 
portion  of  the  radiated  Animals,  a  variety  of  lizards,  snakes,  serpents* 
tortoises,  crocodiles,  hatrachian  animals,  and  star-fish.  Tlie  third  room 
displays  apes  and  monkeys  in  great  variety,  mts,  heavers,  squirrela, 
porcupines,  rahbit8,  &c.,  while  the  tables  are  covered  with  beautiful 
specimens  of  coral.  The  fourth  room  contains  fi^h,  insects,  and 
crustaccons  animals.  The  fifth,  various  forms  of  sponge  and  mollus- 
cous  and  radi&ted  animb^s  in  spirits. 

The  mineralogical  collection  is  very  extensive  and  valuable,  and 
affords  admirable  opportunities  of  study  to  the  stndent  of  thi»«  branch 
of  science.  It  is  arranged  in  sixty  cases,  contained  in  four  rooms  in 
the  North  Gallery.  Tlie  system  followed  is,  with  sliglit  deviations,  that 
of  Beraelius,  founded  upon  the  electro-chemical  tlieory  of  definite 
proportions,  as  developed  by  him  in  a  memoir  read  before  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Science  at  Stockholm. 

The  collection  of  or^^anic  remains  is  not  yet  peifectly  airanged. 
It  commences  with  fossil  vegetables.  Tlien  come  the  osseous  remains 
of  large  reptiles,  with  some  of  the  gigantic  extinct  species ;  then  va- 
rious mammalian  remains.  A  complete  skeleton  of  the  large  extinct 
elk  of  the  Irish  bogs,  of  the  American  ma*<todon,  and  otlier  fos^il 
wonders,  occupy  the  fiitli  and  sixth  rooms  of  this  collection,  and  at 
the  west  end  of  the  latter  is  the  fossil  human  skeleton,  embedded 
in  limestone,  brought  froth  Guadaloupe  by  the  Hon.  Sir  A.  Cochrane, 

The  Library  of  the  British  Museum  contains  about  500,000  vo- 
lumes, and  is  visited  by  about  70,000  readers  during  each  year. 
There  are  two  spacions  reading-rooms  for  their  use  (which  are  en- 
tered from  Montague  Street,  Russell  Square),  where  every  accom- 
modaiion  is  afforded  in  the  pursuit  of  their  studiest  The  access  to 
these  rooms,  hovtever,  is  to  b^  sought  by  an  application  to  the  chief 
librarian,  backed  by  a  proper  recommendation*;  and  the  ticket  of 
admission  has  to  be  renewed  half-yearly.  No  books  are  allowed  -to 
be  taken  away  for  perusal,  and  while  the  individual  is  using  them  in 
the  library,  he  is  responsible  for  their  safety.  This  library  ranks  in 
importance  with  the  best  continental  libraries,  but  the  number  of 
separate  works  is  greater  in  Munich  and  Paris. 

•  Thii  is  ao  veir  indefinite  m  to  renuire,  in  behalf  of  thn  public,  •oihe  revision  on  the  part  of 
the  trustees.  It  is  left  too  much  to  tne  will  of  the  libnirian.  as  to  whom  he  may  in  his  temper 
think  ft  proper  person  to  recommend.    My  own  cose  msv  not  be  singrular ;  I  have  contributed 
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Our  library  is  especially  rich  in  manuscripts.  The  Print  Room  in 
connection  with  it  contains  valuable  engravings,  etchings,  and  draw- 
ings, but  this,  as  well  as  the  Medal  Roum,  already  noticed,  can  only 
be  seen  by  very  few  persons  at  a  time  and  by  special  permi:»sion. 

BOYAL   COLLEOB   OF   SURGEONS,   LINCOLN'S   INN   FIELDS. 

The  Roval  College  of  Surgeoiu,  Mtuated  on  the  south  side  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  was  esta- 
blished in  lU  present  fonn  in  IWW;  and  in  the  same  year  the  museum  of  oomparailye  anatomy 
of  the  celebrated  John  Hunter  was  presented  by  government  to  the  institution,  on  the  conditi.n 
that  twenty-four  lectures  sliould  be  delivered  annually,  and  that  the  museum  should  be  optn 
to  the  public  The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  was  founded  upon  an  atidcnt  company  of 
Barber  Surgeons,  which  was  chartered  in  the  rei^nof  Edward  IV.,  at  which  peribd  the  healing 
art,  when  not  practised  by  the  clergy,  fell  very  much  into  the  hands  of  barbers,  who  were 
attendants  on  the  bath,  anplied  oinimenu,  &c.  In  the  reign  of  (ieorge  II.  an  act  was  passed 
dJuaolving  the  connection  between  barbers  and  suigeoiu,  and  raising  the  latter  into  a  dUtinct 
company  as  practitioners  of  a  scientific  art.  In  the  40th  year  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  this 
company  was  confirmed  in  its  privileges  by  royal  charter,  and  a  new  title  and  improved  con- 
stitution granted.  Its  affairs  are  governeo  by  a  coundl  chosen  for  life  from  those  members 
whose  practice  is  confined  to  surgery.  The  examiners  are  chosen  in  order  of  seniority  from  the 
memben  of  council,  and  admit  qualifled  persons  as  members,  grantiug  them  a  diploma  which 
confers  upon  them  the  right  of  prai-tibing  surgery  in  any  part  of  the  British  dominions. 

The  Hunterian  collection,  which  forms  the  Dasis,  and  still  a  large  proportion,  of  the  contents 
of  the  present  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  was  oiiginally  arranged 
in  a  building  which  iu  founder,  John  Hunter,  erected  for  it  in  17Ss,  behind  his  house  in  Leices- 
ter Square.  The  museum  was  opened  for  inspection  during  the  month  of  October  to  the  medi- 
cal profession,  and  in  Mayio  non-professional  persons.  John  Hunter  died  October  16th,  17!^, 
a^ed  gSb  By  hb  will  he  directed  his  museum  to  be  offered,  in  the  fir«t  instance  to  the  British 
goveramect,  on  such  terms  as  might  be  considered  reasonable,  and  in  ca^  of  refuiial  to  be  sold, 
in  one  lot.  either  to  some  foreign  state,  or  as  his  executors  might  think  proper.  Accordingly 
Parliament  voted  the  sum  of  15,(KNV.  for  the  museum,  and  an  offer  of  it  wai  made  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  Surgeons,  and  accepted  ou  the  tenn«  proposed  by  government,  which  were  as 
follows  :— 

1st.  The  collection  shall  be  open  four  hours  in  the  forenoon  of  two  days  everv  week  for  in- 
apection  and  consulution  of  the  fellows  of  the  College  of  Phy>icians,  the  membwTs  of  the 
Company  of  Sui^[eons,  and  persons  properly  intn^duced  by  them;  a  catalogue  of  the  prepar- 
ations, and  a  proper  person  to  explain  it,  being  at  tho^  times  alwavs  in  the  room. 

Snd.  That  one  course  of  lectures,  luit  less  than  twenty-four  in  number,  on  comparative 
anatomy  and  other  subjects,  illustrated  by  the  preparatkms,  shall  be  given  every  >ear,  by  some 
member  of  the  company. 

3rd.  That  the  preparations  shall  be  kept  in  a  state  of  preservation,  and  the  collection  ita  as 

Erfcct  a  state  as  |K>saible,  at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation  of  Surge-ms,  subject  to  the  annual 
spection  and  superintendence  of  tne  trustees. 

4th.  That  there  shall  be  a  board  of  trustees,  to  consist  of  sixteen  members,  by  virtue  of  their 
iniblic  offices,  and  of  fcmrteen  others,  to  be  apiwiuted  iu  the  first  instance  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  and  afterwards  to  be  elected,  as  vacancies  may  hap|M;u,  by  a  minority  of  the  remain- 
ing trustees. 

5th.  That  the  museum  shall  always  be  open  for  the  inspection  of  all  or  any  of  the  said  trus- 
tees, who  are  to  take  care  that  the  Corporation  of  Surjcons  perform  their  engagemenlx  rcsuevt- 
Ing  the  raid  collection.  That  a  day  be  appointed  for  the  annual  inspection  or  the  museum,  by 
the  trustees  acting  collectively  as  a  board;  and  that  they  are  also  to  have  quarurly  meetinKi>. 
for  the  transacting  of  any  business  reUtive  to  the  mu-eum,  and  for  the  filling  up  of  such  vacn- 
desas  may  happen  in  the  number  ot  the  trustees;  and  that  the  Corporation  of  Surge  ns  shall 
engage  some  person  to  ofticiateas  secretary  to  the  board,  upon  such  occasionii,  and  to  imuc  pre- 
vious notices  to  the  memben,  in  which  he  is  to  state  particularly  whether  any  vacancies  are  to 
be  filled  up  by  new  elections. 

in  lb06  the  sum  of  15,1NNK.  was  voted  by  Parliament  in  aid  of  the  erection  of  an  edifice  for  the 
dlaplay  and  arrangement  of  the  llunte'rian  collection i  a  second  grant  of  12,fi(Ntf.  wai  subse- 
quently voted,  and  sums  of  equal  amount  having  been  supplied  from  the  funds  of  the  college, 
Uie  building  was  completed  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  in  which  the  museum  was  opened  for  the 
inspection  of  visitors  in  the  year  1VI3.    From  the  number  of  the  additions,  the  museum,  com. 

Eletedin  1813,  became  too  small  for  their  adequate  display  and  arran;;ement ;  and  more  siiace 
eing  at  the  same  time  required  for  the  rapidly  increasing  library,  the  present  building  was 
erected,  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  college,  in  l>t35,  at  a  cost  of  about  4U,(ilNt/.,  and  the  Hun- 
serian  and  collegiate  collections  were  re-arranged  in  the  pruaelit  museums,  which  were  opened 
for  the  inspection  of  viMtom  in  1336. 

The  superintendence  of  the  museum  Is  confided  bv  the  council  Of  the  college  to  a  committee 
of  its  members,  who,  as  onportunities  offer,  recommend  the  purchase  of  specimens-  dt  sirable 
for  the  collection;  and  in  this  manner  upwahls  of  40,MNV.  has  been  expended.  A  %'aluable  por- 
tion of  the  arlditions  haslieen  by  liberal  donations  from  Sir  Everard  Home,  Sir  William  Bliia  d, 
Mr.  dine,  Mr.  Swan,  and  other  members  of  the  college;  other  valuable  donations  have  been 
teceived  from  distinguished  cultivators  of  natural  science,  not  w<  mbers  of  the  medical  profec. 
sion.  The  Urgrst  amount  of  additions  recently  made  to  the  collection  has  been  to  its  Osteoldi* 
gieal  and  Pathological  departments.  The  catalogue  of  Uie  pathological  specimens,  with  illus- 
trative drawings  and  explanatory  histories,  is  in  progress,  anu  will  shortly  be  completed. 

a  B  d 
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ROYAL   COLLBOB   OF  PHYSICIANS,   TRAFALGAR  SQUARB. 

This  important  medical  body  received  a  royal  charter  in  1518,  in  the  reign 
of  Heniy  YIIL,  "  that  they,  and  all  men  of  the  same  faculty,  of  and  in  the  City 
of  London,  should  be  in  fiict  and  name  one  body,  and  perpetual  community  or 
college."  The  first  meetings  of  the  body  were  held  at  Ko.  5,  Knight-Rider 
Street,  which  house  still  belongs  to  them  ;  but,  on  the  accession  of  Charles  I., 
they  removed  to  a  house  at  Amen  Comer.  The  great  fire  consumed  this 
house,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  library,  after  which  a  new  college  was  bailt 
in  Warwick  Liane.  Here  the  Fellows  held  their  meetings  until  1825,  when 
the  present  new  college,  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Tra&lgar  Square,  wsb 
opened,  and  an  elegant  Latin  oration  delivered  by  the  president^  Sir  Henry 
Halford. 

Candidates  for  diplomas  undexgo  three  examinations  at  this  college,  at  three 
separate  meetings  of  the  censors'  board,  the  viva  voce  part  of  each  being  carried 
on  in  Latin.  These  examinations  are  strict,  and  afford  good  security  to  the  pub- 
lic that  none  but  those  who  have  had  a  liberal  and  learned  education  can  hope 
for  success,  and  that  the  order  of  ^^glish  physicians  shall  always  consist  of  men 
who  will  do  honour  to  their  profession,  by  their  general  abilities  and  high 
qualifications.     (See  "  Colleges.") 

ROYAL   INSTITUTION,   ALBEMARLE   STREET. 

The  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  was  incorporated  in  the  year 
1800.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  who 
purchased  a  spacious  and  commodious  house  in  Albemarle  Street,  indi 
the  intention  of  further  ^^  diffusing  the  knowledge  and  facilitating  the 
general  introduction  of  useful  mechanical  inventions  and  improve- 
ments ;  and  for  teaching,  by  courses  of  philosophical  lectures  and 
experiments,  the  application  of  science  to  the  common  purposes  of 
life."  It  was  part  of  their  plan  to  receive  for  public  exhibition  in 
these  rooms,  ^*'  all  such  new  mechanical  inventions  and  improvements 
as  shall  be  thought  worthy  of  public  notice,  and  more  especially  of  all 
such  contrivances  as  tend  to  increase  the  conveniences  and  comforts 
of  life,  to  promote  domestic  economy,  to  improve  taste,  or  to  advance 
useful  industry."  At  this  time,  the  managers  of  the  new  institution 
had  no  idea  of  the  research  and  the  brilliant  discoveries  which  were 
to  be  carried  on  and  accomplished  by  its  means.  On  the  first  found- 
ing of  this  institution,  some  fears  were  expressed  that  it  would  inter- 
fere with  the  interests  of  the  Royal  Society,  but  this  is  so  far  from 
being  the  case  that  it  has  ever  been  found  a  most  valuable  friend  ond 
ally.  It  has  indeed  been  not  unaptly  called  "  the  workshop  of  the 
Royal  Society/'  for  here  the  ideas  and  inventions  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  that  society  have  been  successfully  worked  out.  Seven- 
teen yeai's  after  its  foundation,  its  successful  career  was  thus  alluded 
to  by  one  of  its  members: — "  The  history  of  chemical  science  must 
for  ever  date  one  of  its  principal  epochs  from  the  foundation  of  the 

laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution A  new  power 

of  nature  was  developed  by  the  experiments  of  Galvani,  and  a  new 
and  powerful  instrtin;ient  of  research  combined  by  the  genius  of 
Volta.  The  experimentalists  of  our  school  were  not  behind  others 
in  their  investigations  of  the  laws  of  galvanism ;  and  various  were 
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their  improTements  in  the  voltaic  apparatus,  till  its  splendid  powers 
were  first  fully  displayed  in  giant  greatness  in  the  hattery  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  impulse  which  was  given  to  science  hy  these  striking 
discoveries  vibrated  to  every  part  of  the  civilised  world,  and  the 
crowded  lectures,  in  which  such  wonderful  novelties  were  displayed 
with  all  the  powers  of  eloquence^  and  all  the  aids  of  a  splendid 
apparatus,  contributed  not  a  little  in  this  country  to  the  rapid  diffu- 
sion of  a  taste  for  philosophic  inquiry." 

"  In  the  laboratory  of  this  institution,"  says  Mr.  Weld,  "  the  illus- 
trious Davy  carried  on  those  elaborate  investigations,  and  made  those 
brilliant  discoveries,  which  were  communicated  to  the  scientific  world 
through  the  medium  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and 
within  the  same  walls  has  Dr.  Faraday  followed  his  great  predecessor, 
laying  open  the  secrets  in  nature  s  laboratory,  and,  like  him,  making 
discoveries  which  will  cause  his  name  to  be  held  in  admiration  and 
esteem  by  future  generations." 

The  nature  of  this  institution,  as  it  now  exists,  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  the  following  extracts  from  the  authorised  prospectus.  The 
patron  and  vice-patron  are  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  and  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert. 

The  chief  oUecti  of  the  Royal  IwsTiTirrioN  are:— 

1.  To  further  sdentiflc  research. 

2.  To  teach  the  prineijples  of  inductive  and  experimental  science. 

3.  To  exhibit  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  various  arts  of  life. 
The  Royal  Institution  oomprises: — 

I.  A  Thkatrk  roR  Public  Lbcturbs.— These  lectures  are  intended  to  supply  that  which 
books  or  private  instruction  can  rarely  sflTord— experimental  exhibition,  highly  illustrated  de- 
lineation, or  detailed  descriptions  of  matters  connected  with  science  or  art. 

II.  A  Laboratory  for  the  promotion  and  advancement  of  chemical  and  electrical  science, 
by  experiments  and  original  investigations,  and  by  courses  of  systematic  lectures.  In  this 
laboratory  the  researches  of  Professor  Davy,  and  afterwards  of  Professor  Faraday,  extending 
over  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century,  have  been  conducted.  The  laws  of  electro-chemical  de- 
oompositioD— the  decomposition  of  the  fixed  alkalies— the  establishment  of  the  nature  of  chlo- 
rine—the  philosophy  of  flame— the  condensibility  of  many  gases— the  science  of  magneto-elec- 
tricity—the  two- fold  magnetism  of  matter,  comprehending  all  known  substances— the  ma^etlsm 

he  results  of  investtoitions  carried  on  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  i^--'—--— 


of  gasea— are  the  results  of  investigations  earned  on  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Instituuon 
durinje  the  last  forty-eight  years.  The  cost  of  these  researches  has  been  defrayed  by  the  willing 
contriDuttons  of  the  members  without  any  aid  from  the  government  of  the  country. 

III.  Laboratory  Lrcturkb. — These  are  delivered  at  four  o'clock,  p.m.,  from  the  end  of 
January  to  the  end  of  April.  They  are  designed  for  the  fiirther  instruction  of  persons  already 
acquainted  with  theprinciples  of  chemistry. 

IV.  A  Library  of  above  22,001)  volumes,  Includhig  the  best  authors  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Languages— the  writings  of  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church— Rnglish  County  Histories- 
Works  of  Science  and  Literature,  at  Art  and  Antiqiiarian  Research.  Of  this  library  a  classed 
Catalogue  has  been  made,  which  may  be  purchased  by  the  members  of  the  Institution. 

V.  A  MusBUM  containing  mineral  specimens,  many  of  which  are  named,  and  also  other 
collections.  The  chief  object  of  this  museum  is  to  furnish  illustrations  for  the  lectures  and 
the  Friday  evening  discourses. 

'"     \Ri • 


VI.  A  Rbadino  Room,  in  which  the  principal  newspapers  and  journals  in  the  English, 
«  ranch,  and  German  Languages  arensularly  taken  in. 

VII.  Wrbkly  Mrbtinob  or  thb  Mrmbbrsof  tub  iNSTiruTioN.— These  are  held  on  every 
Friday  evening  during  the  session,  and  the  members  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  two 
friencb  to  them  by  tickets.    The  oblect  of  these  meetin/^  is  to  bring  together  men  of  literature 


moirs  of  Philosophical  Societies. 

TxRMs  OF  Admission.— Members  are  balloted  for  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month,  and 
pay  an  admission  fee  of  six  guineas,  and  an  annual  payment  of  five  guineas,  the  first  year  being 
paid  in  advance  at  the  time  of  admission,  or  sixty  guineas.  In  lieu  of  all  paymenta  Members  are 
admitted  to  all  lectures  delivered  In  the  Institution,  to  the  museum,  and  to  the  weekly  evening 
meetings,  and  have  the  prlrilege  of  introducing  by  tickets,  two  friends  to  each  of  the  weekly 
evening  meetings,  and  the  right  of  voting  at  the  monthly  meetings. 

And  Ibr  every  additional  subscription  of  twenty  guineas  at  one  time,  or  thrae  guineas  pv 
annum,  each  member  is  entitled  to  introduce*  personally,  or  by  a  written  order,  one  yisltor  to 
eadi  of  thepubUc  lectures. 
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The  MMiJi  and  duughten  of  th«  members  of  the  Royal  Inttitution,  under  the  age  of  twnty- 
one,  are  admitted  tj  all  the  public  tectum  and  to  the  museum,  on  the  annual  payment  of  one 
guinea  each. 

Annual  subsctibeis  pay  five  guineas,  and  one  guinei  to  the  Library  Fund  on  admiwon.  They 
are  admitted  to  all  the  public  lectures  delivered  in  the  Thralre  of  the  Institution,  to  the  libn< 
rtes  and  to  newspaper  rooms,  but  have  not  the  privilege  of  atttfndin^  the         .       -   -^.-   - 

Subscribers  to  the  general  lectures  only,  pay^two  guineM  for  theseai 
each  course  of  public  lectures  delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Institution. 

Subsdnbers  to  tl  .  -       . 

also  subscribe  to  tl 
for  all  the  coui«e^ 


rtes  and  to  newspaper  rooms,  but  have  not  the  privilege  of  attending  the  evening  meetings. 
"  "      '*■    » to  the  general  lectures  only,  pa£ two  gui '-  '*" ' — 

eciures  delivered  in  the  Theatre  o 

laboratory  lectures  only,  pay  two  gtii 
also  subscribe  to  the  general  lecture,  the  payment  will  be  one  guinea,  making  three 


Subscribers  to  the  general  lectures  only,  pay  two  guineas  for  the  season,  or  one  guinea  for 

u;h  course  of  public  lectures  delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Institution. 

Subscribers  to  the  laboratory  lectures  only,  pay  two  atiineas  for  that  course;  tnit  if  they 


LINN  JEAN   SOCIETY,    32^   80H0   SQUARE. 
Date  of  Charter,  1802. 

The  Linnnan  Society,  for  the  promotion  of  zoology  and  botany,  was  foonded 
in  1788,  by  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  James  Edward)  Smith,  and  received  a  royal 
charter  in  1 802.  Its  intention  and  objects  are  best  explained  in  the  founder's 
introductory  discourse.  "  It  is  altogether  incompatible  with  the  plan  of  the 
Royal  Society,  engaged  as  it  is  in  all  the  branches  of  philosophy,  to  enter  into 
the  minutiae  of  natural  history :  such  an  institution,  therefore,  as  ours  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  prevent  all  the  pains  and  expense  of  collectors,  all  the 
experience  of  cultivators,  all  the  remarks  of  real  observers,  from  being  lost  to 

the  world We  have  yet  much  to  learn  concerning  many  plants, 

which  authors  copy  from  one  another  as  the  produce  of  Great  Britain,  but 
which  few  have  seen  ;  and  our  animal  productions  are  still  less  understood. 
Whatever  relates  to  the  history  of  these,  their  economy  in  the  general  plan  of 
nature,  or  their  use  to  man  in  particular,  is  a  proper  object  for  our  inquiries. 

A  kind  of  knowledge  which  naturalists  have  a  right  to  expect  from 

us  in  a  superior  degree,  is  the  accurate  determination  of  the  species  deaicribed 
by  Linnaeus ;  and,  indeed,  those  of  many  other  authors.  Our  access  to  several 
original  collections — to  the  immense  herbarium  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  which 
contains  the  entire  collections  of  several  celebrated  botanists,  but  more  espe- 
cially to  the  very  herbarium  and  museum  of  Linnaeus  himself— must  give  us  a 
means  of  knowledge  not  to  be  had  elsewhere.  A  train  of  events  which  I  can- 
not help  calling  most  fortunate,  having  brought  into  my  hands  everything 
which  Linnaeus  possessed  relating  to  natural  history  or  medicine,  his  entire 
library,  manuscripts,  and  the  correspondence  of  his  whole  life,  as  well  as  all  the 
acquisitions  made  by  the  younger  Linnaeus  in  his  tour  through  Europe,  will  be 
a  never-failing  resource  to  us  in  every  difficulty,  as  well  as  a  fimd  of  information, 
not  easily  to  be  exhausted." 

The  fortunate  circumstances  here  alluded  to,  were  as  follows : — While  Smith 
was  yet  a  young  student,  he  happened  to  be  breakfasting  with  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  who  informed  him  that  the  collections  of  Linnaeus  had  been  offeiiMl 
to  him  (Sir  Joseph)  for  1000  guineas,  but  that  he  had  no  intention  of  becoming 
the  purchaser.  Upon  this  young  Smith  became  exceedingly  anxious  to  possess 
them,  and  persuaded  his  father,  though  with  difficulty,  to  consent  to  the  pur- 
chase. It  may  appear  strange  that  Sweden  should  consent  to  part  with  the 
treasures  of  her  &r-famed  naturalist ;  and  indeed  the  King,  Gustavus  III.,  who 
had  been  absent  in  France,  was  much  displeased,  on  his  return,  at  hearing 
that  a  vessel  had  just  sailed  for  England  with  these  collections.  He  imme- 
diately dispatched  a  vessel  to  the  Sound  to  intercept  it,  but  was  too  late.  The 
herbarium,  books,  MSS.,  &c.,  arrived  safely  in  London,  in  1784,  packed  in 
twenty-six  cases,  and  cost  their  purchaser  10882.  5«.  In  1785  Smith  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  devoted  himself  more  to  botanical 
studies  than  to  his  profession  as  a  physician ;  in  1792  he  had  the  honour  of 
being  engaged  to  teach  botany  to  Queen  Charlotte  and  the  Princesses ;  and 
he  was  knighted  by  the  Prince  Regent  in  1814.  At  his  death,  in  1828,  the 
celebrated  collection,  with  Sir  J.  £.  Smith's  additions,  was  purchased  by  the 
Linnsean  Society,  and  still  remains  in  their  possession. 
The  Linnsean  Society  occupies  the  front  part  of  the  house  in  Soho  Square 
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where  Sir  Joseph  Banks  resided ;  the  rooms  in  which  Sir  Joseph  received  the 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  arc  occupied  by  Robert  Brown,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  to 
whom  Sir  Joseph  bequeathed  the  life-use  of  his  library,  collections,  &c.,  and  an 
annuity  of  200^. 

The  museum  of  the  Linnaean  Society  is  veir  rich  in  the  botanical  de- 
partment, containing  the  herbaria  of  Linnaeus,  Smith,  Pulteney,  Woodward, 
Winch,  &c.,  with  a  valuable  herbarium  presented  by  the  East  India  Company, 
in  1833.  The  entomological  collections  are  also  very  extensive  :  the  zoology 
relates  chiefly  to  Australian  marsupials,  birds,  and  reptiles,  and  there  is  a  fine 
collection  of  shells.  The  library  is  well  stored  with  botanical  works  in  parti- 
cular. The  Linnaean  Society,  like  the  Royal  Society,  publishes  its  Tranaactions, 
and  these  contain  a  variety  of  valuable  papers. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Linnaean  Society,  must  be  proposed  by  three 
or  more  Fellows.  The  admission  fee  is  six  pounds,  and  the  annual  subscription 
three  pounds ;  or,  in  lieu  of  future  payments,  a  composition  of  thirty  pounds 
can  at  once  be  paid.  This  latter  method  is  imperative  on  all  members  not 
usually  resident  in  Britain.  The  Fellows  are  entitled  to  receive,  gratis,  all 
the  TranmctUyns  published  by  the  society,  after  their  election,  and  they  may 
be  supplied  with  the  pi-evious  volumes,  at  a  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 
under  the  common  selling  prices. 

The  library  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  society,  between  the  hours  of  twelve 
and  four,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday  ;  and  the  museum  on  Wednes- 
day and  Friday ;  and  Fellows  may  introduce  their  friends  in  person,  but  not 
otherwise.  Members  may  obtain  the  loan  of  books ;  but  no  more  than  two 
books  can  be  borrowed  at  one  time,  nor  is  any  book  to  be  kept  longer  than  six 
weeks. 

The  ordinary  meetings  are  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  fn  January,  the  first 
and  third  Tuesdays  in  February,  March,  and  April,  the  first  Tuesday  in  May, 
and  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  in  June,  November,  and  December,  at  eight 
o*clock  in  the  evening ;  and  every  member  may  introduce  a  friend. 

The  anniversary  meeting,  for  the  election  of  council  and  officers,  is  held  on 
the  24th  of  May,  or  on  the  following  day  if  the  24th  should  happen  on  a 
Sunday. 

Fellows  of  this  society  are  known  by  the  initials  F.L.S. 

HOBTICULTUBAL   SOCIETY,    21,    REGENT   STREET. 
Date  of  Charter,  1809. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  London  was  established  in  1804,  and  incorporated  by  royal 
ch:%rter  in  1809;  Ma  object  being  the  improveiuent  of  horticulture  in  all  \tA  branches,  or- 
namental as  well  as  useful.  The  business  of  the  society  is  directed  and  executed  by  a 
council,  president,  treasurer,  auditors,  and  secretary.  Those  officers,  and  three  new  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  are  elected  on  the  flr^t  of  May  yearly,  which  day  is  observed  as  the  anni- 
versary of  the  society. 

The  general  meeting  of  the  Fellows  are  held  at  the  house  of  the  society  in  Regent  Street,  on 
such  days  of  such  months  as  the  council  may  determine  from  time  to  time.  At  these  meetings, 
communications  on  new  or  important  subjects  in  horticulture,  are  read ;  fruiu,  vegeublcs, 
and  flowers,  are  shown ;  and  seeds,  cuttings,  grafts,  and  nIanU  are  occasionally  diktributed  to 
the  Fellows  present.  Visitors  introduced  by  the  personal  or  written  authority  of  a  Fellow,  or 
the  wives  of  Feilows  without  an  introduction,  are  admitt  *\,  In  addition  to  the  business  above 
mentioned,  candidates  to  become  Felli>ws  and  Members  of  the  society  are  balloted  for,  and 
medals  are  awarded  to  meritorious  exhibitors. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  into  the  society  as  a  Fellow,  is  to  be  proposed  by  three  or 
more  Fellows,  one  of  whom  must  be  personally  acquainted  with  him.  He  will  then  be  balloted 
for  after  the  ceitiflcate  has  been  read  nt  two  general  meeting  of  the  society ;  unless  the  candi- 
date is  a  peer  or  peeress,  or  the  certlflca  e  has  been  signed  by  the  chairm.in  of  the  council, 
on  the  part  of  the  council,  in  which  cases  the  candidate  may  be  balloted  for  at  the  same 
meeting  at  which  the  certificate  is  first  read.  The  fee  to  be  paid  on  the  election  and  ad- 
miiisioii  of  a  new  Fellow  is  two  guineas,  and  the  contribution  to  the  society  in  each  year 
four  guineas,  which  charge  is  payable  on  the  1st  of  May,  for  the  year  preceding,  but  may 
be  compounded  for  by  the  payment  of  forty  guineas  at  any  one  time,  before  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  current  year  becomes  due.  Persons  whose  business  or  profession  is  horticulture, 
and  who  have  gained  a  medal,  or  contributed  a  paper  to  the  Journal  of  the  society,  ai« 
admitted  on  payment  of  one  guinea  admisdon,  and  one  guinea  annual  subscription. 

A  selection  from  the  papers  read  to  the  society,  accompanied  with  figures,  is  published  under 
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the  direction  of  the  eouneil,  in  querterly  parts,  forming  portions  of  an  octavo  Journal,  and  ia 
distributed  gratuitously  to  all  Fellows  or  the  society. 

The  society  has  an  extenrive  garden  at  Chiswiclc,  five  miles  from  London,  laid  out  tastefully, 
and  filled  with  rare  and  inieresung  plants.  It  is  open  from  nine  o'clock  every  day,  except  Sun- 
day, or  other  days  spedally  excepted,  for  the  inspection  of  Fellows  of  the  society  or  their 
wives  or  sisters,  without  orden,  and  for  visitors  introduced  by  the  Fellows,  either  peraonallj 
or  by  order.  From  this  garden,  seeds,  plants,  and  cuttings,  of  species  not  commonly  to  be  had 
in  the  nurseries,  are  supplied  gratuitously  to  the  Fellows  of  the  society,  under  the  authority  at 
the  Garden  Committee. 

Three  exhibitions  are  annually  held  at  the  garden  of  the  society,  at  which  medals  mn 
awarded  to  the  best  exhibitors.  On  these  occasions  Fellows  only  are  admitted  without 
tickets;  and,  for  the  admission  of  their  friends,  are  entitled  to  purchase  tickets,  part  of 
which  are  issued  to  them  at  a  lower  price  than  to  the  public. 

The  library  of  this  society  consists  principally  of  books  on  subjects  relating  to  horticul- 
ture; it  has  been  formed  by  purchases  and  presents,  and  contains  now  tiie  most  consider- 
able collection  of  horticultural  works  in  the  kingdom.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  dnw- 
inn  of  firuits  and  ornamental  plants  kept  for  the  inspection  of  the  F^ows. 

Fellows  of  this  sodety  use  the  initials  F.H.S.  after  their  names. 

GEOLOGICAL   SOCIBTY,   SOMEBSBT   HOUSE. 
Date  of  Charter,  1826. 

The  Geological  Society  of  London  was  instituted  in  1807,  but  did  not 
receive  its  charter  till  1826.  Its  origin  and  progress,  as  traced  bj  the 
historian  of  the  Royal  Society,  are  as  follows : — Dr.  Babington,  senior 
physician  to  Guy's  Hospital,  learned  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  was 
anxious  to  publish  an  elaborate  monograph  by  Count  Bournon,  on 
carbonate  of  lime.  He  therefore  invited  a  number  of  mineralogists 
to  his.  house,  and  opened  a  subscription  for  the  purpose.  When  this 
primary  object  was  accomplished,  the  same  gentlemen  continued 
to  meet  for  friendly  intercourse  and  mutual  instruction,  and  tbns 
formed  the  commencement  of  the  Geological  Society.  Their  zeal 
must  have  been  vexy  great  to  enable  them  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  Dr.  Babington's  hours,  the  only  time  which  he  could  spare  from 
professional  duties  being  seven  in  the  morning !  But,  as  it  has  been 
well  remarked,  '*•  the  spirit  which  prevailed  in  the  infancy  of  this 
society,  and  to  which  the  society  owes  its  vigorous  growth,  was  one 
which  did  not  shrink  from  difficulties  and  sacrifices."  One  of  the 
founders  of  the  society  was  Sir  Abraham  Hume,  who  was  parUcularly 
conversant  with  natural  history  and  mineralogy.  He  was  always 
ready  with  his  purse  and  his  exertions  to  aid  th»  society,  and  he  dili- 
gently performed  the  duties  of  vice-president  from  1809  to  1813. 
The  fame  of  his  mineralogical  collections  also  promoted  a  taste  for 
such  studies.  The  early  purposes  of  the  society  were  "  to  multiply 
and  record  observations,  and  patiently  to  await  the  results  at  some 
•future  period ;  and  it  was  their  favourite  maxim  that  the  time  was  not 
yet  come  for  a  general  system  of  geology ;  but  that  all  must  be  con- 
tent for  many  years  to  be  exclusively  engaged  in  furnishing  materials 
for  future  generalizations.  By  acting  up  to  these  principles  with  con- 
sistency, they  in  a  few  years  disarmed  all  prejudice,  and  rescued  the 
science  from  the  imputation- of  being  a  dangerous,  or  at  best  but  a 
visionary  pursuit." 

In  1809  a  plan,  supported  by  Banks,  Davy,  and  others,  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Greville,  for  making  the  new 
tociety  an  assistant  association   to  the  Royal  Society.      A  special 
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meeting  was  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  to  take  this  proposal  into 
consideration,  when  it  was  decided  that  any  proposal  tending  to  ren- 
der the  Geological  Society  dependent  upon  or  suhservient  to  any  other 
society,  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  original  principles  on  which 
it  was  founded,  and  that,  consequently,  the  propositions  communicated 
hy  the  Right  Hon.  C.  Greville  were  inadmissible  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  it  was  declared  that^the  members  of  the  Geological  Society 
would  never  be  called  to  any  duties  inconsistent  with  the  obligations 
of  those  among  them  who  were  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  to- 
wards which  elder  institution  the  Geological  Society  took  this  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  its  high  respect  and  deference,  and  its  earnest  wibh 
to  contribute  in  any  degree,  and  in  proportion  to  its  ability,  to  its 
welfare.  "  The  scientific  world,"  says  Mr.  Weld,  "  can  have  no 
reason  to  regret  that  the  geologists  preferred  pursuing  their  course 
independently,  for  there  is  probably  no  society  of  this  century  that 
bos  done  so  much  to  advance  its  particular  science  as  the  Geological 
Society  of  London."  To  use  the  language  of  Herschel,  "  The  spirit 
with  which  geology  has  been  prosecuted  for  many  years  in  our  own 
country,  has  been  rewarded  with  so  rich  a  harvest  of  surprising  and 
unexpected  discoveries,  and  has  carried  the  investigation  of  our  island 
into  such  detail,  as  to  have  excited  a  corresponding  spirit  among  our 
continental  neighbours ;  while  the  same  zeal  which  animates  our  coun- 
trymen on  their  native  shore,  accompanies  them  in  their  sojourns 
abroad,  and  has  already  begun  to  supply  a  fund  of  information 
respecting  the  geology  of  our  Indian  possessions,  as  well  as  of  every 
other  point  where  English  intellect  and  research  can  penetrate." 
This  society  first  held  its  meetings  in  a  back  room  of  Freemasons' 
Tavern,  afterwards  in  rooms  hired  in  the  Temple,  but  it  is  now  in 
possession  of  apartments  in  Somerset  House.  The  annual  subscrip- 
tion is  three  guineas,  with  an  admission  fee  of  six  guineas ;  but  a 
Fellow  may  compound  for  future  annual  contributions,  that  of  the 
current  year  inclusive,  by  pa3mient  of  31/.  10*.  The  number  of 
Fellows  is  about  875,  and  the  time  of  meeting  half-past  eight,  p.m., 
on  alternate  Wednesdays,  from  November  to  June.  The  afiairs  of 
the  society  are  managed  by  a  president,  vice-presidents,  and  council ; 
the  provident  at  this  time  is  the  distinguished  geologist,  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  F.R.S.  and  L.S. 

ROYAL   SOCIETY   OP   LITERATURE, 

4,  ST.   MARTIN  S   PLACE,    TRAFALGAR  SQUARE. 

Date  of  Charter,  1826. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Literature  origiiuted  in  an  accidental  eonrenation  between  the 
late  Bishop  of  St.  David's  (Dr.  Burgess,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury)  and  an  eminent  per- 
son of  the  Royal  Household,  in  October,  1820,  respecting  the  various  institutions  which 
adorn  the  British  name  and  nation.  It  was  agreed  that  a  society  seemed  to  be  wanting  for 
the  cnoonrsMinent  and  promotion  of  general  literature;  and  that  If  a  society  somewhat 


t  Frendi  Academy  of  Beltet  Lettrm  could  be  established.  It  might  be  produe- 
tlTe  of  great  advantafe  to  the  cause  of  knowledge.  I'his  suggestion  was  communicated  to 
Sir  Beiganiin  Bloom  field,  and  by  him  was  mentkmed  to  the  King ;  and  his  MiO^sty  havbiff 
expressed  his  approbatitHi,  a  general  outline  of  the  institution  was  by  command  submittea 
to  the  royal  perusaL  In  November  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  was  summoned  to  Carlton  House 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  the  best  mode  of  giving  eflbct  to  the  undertaking,  and  was  entrusted 
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with  a  ftill  coroiniMion  to  arrange  the  plan  of  the  tocietv.  He  accordingly  invited  a  few  of  hfa 
penmnal  friends  to  assist  him,  and  for  sometime  they  held  frequent  conferences  on  the  subjert. 
Their  first  meeting  toolc  place  on  the  aoth  of  that  month,  and  the  title  proponed  for  the  socief  y 
was,  '*  Royal  Soctely  ot  Literature  for  the  Encouragement  of  Indigent  Merit,  and  the  Prv»itK>> 
tion  of  General  Literature  ;**  but  at  a  sulMequent  meeting  the  objiectionable  words  in  this  title 
were  expunged,  and  the  title  then  stood, "  Hoyal  Society  tor  the  Encouragement  of  Literature." 
In  order  to  give  signs  of  public  life  in  the  society,  a  part  of  the  proposed  plan  was  imme- 
diately acted  on,  namely,  the  oSbr  of  prises  for  the  following  sufajlects  :— 

1.  For  the  King's  Premium,  one  hundred  guineas:  "On  the  age,  writings,  and  genius  of 
Homer ;  and  on  t^e  state  of  religion,  society,  learning,  and  the  arts  during  that  period.  Collected 
ttom  the  writings  of  Homer." 

2.  For  the  Society's  Premium,  fifty  guineas  t  "Dartmoor;  a  poem." 

3.  For  the  Society's  Premium,  twenty -five  guineas:  *'On  the  History  of  the' Greek  Lan- 
guage, and  the  present  language  of  Greece,  especially  in  the  Ionian  Isles;  and  on  the  dif> 
lerence  between  the  ancient  and  modern  Greek.** 

We  may  interrupt  the  thread  of  this  sketch.. to  state  that  five  candidates  appeared  within 
the  specified  time  for  the  second  premium.  Two  others  were  too  late.  Their  productions 
were  referred  to  a  sub-committee  of  seven,  and  the  prise  was  ai|judged  to  the  motto.  CVme, 
bfiftht  Impnnmmmt ;  and  the  poem,  of  which  90()  copies  were  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  so- 
ciety, was  found  to  be  written  by  Felicia  Hemans.  The  otiier  premiums  were  renewed,  the 
third  being  increawd  to  fifty  gumeas,  and  another  of  the  lilie  sum  was  proposed  for  the 
best  poem  on  "  The  Fall  Qf  ConsUntinople  in  the  Fifieenth  Ceniury."  By  March,  18», 
six  essays  were  received  for  the  Homeric  premium,  and  ten  poems  on  the  Fall  of  Cou- 
stantinopie;  but  only  one  on  the  Greek  LanKniage. 

Among  the  first  members  of  the  society  were  the  King,  two  of  the  Royal  Dukea,  sevenl  of 
the  Bishops,  and  many  other  distinguished  persons.  About  Easter,  1«S1 ,  it  was  deemed  expe- 
dient to  appoint  a  provisional  committee,  authorised  to  act  until  the  society  should  consist  of 
8(Ni  members.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  sittings  were  continued  until  the  26th  July. 
From  November  to  April,  1822.  the  council  continued  to  attend  regularly  to  the  business  nf  the 
society,  and  enjoyed  the  accession  of  Dr.  Richards,  who  lias  since  bequeathed  a  I^ary  of  .'iOiiQe. 


report  might  hav«  proved  a  death-blow  to  the  society,  had  not  some  of  the  mnnbers  of  the 
council  adopted  the  straightforward  course  of  ascertaining  what  really  were  his  Migatv's  sen- 
timents, when  the  satisfactory  answer  was  returned,  that  "  the  question  had  been  asked  of  the 
King  himself,  and  that  his  Nlajesty  had  expressly  declared  th^t  no  change  had  taken  place  in 
his  sentiments  of  r^rd  for  the  society,  nor  had  the  least  unfavourable  impression  been  made 
in  his  mind  resnecting  it."  But  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  much  wction.  and  the 
adjournment  till  winter  took  place  on  the  1 1th  July.  Thus  the  second  year  of  the  sorUty's  ex- 
istence did  not  produce  much  result,  and  several  months  of  the  third  ye&r  were  equally  unpro- 
ductive. The  opposition  from  some  quarters  was  curious.  '•  The  Royal  Society  o?  London  ob- 
jected to  the  title,  and  its  President,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  must  be  met,  aigued  with,  and  pro- 
pitiated. Had  that  of  the*  Royal ^corfonjr of  Literature'  been  aisumed,as  wasadvi!«ed,  the 
same  sort  of  negotiation  would  nave  been  necessary  with  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence!  Sepaimte 
plans  of  a  constitution  and  regulations  were  propounded  by  MeMrs.  Hoare,  Baber,  Narea. 
Croly,  &c.,  and  each  demanded  Its  due  share  of  attention;  fortunately,  the  better  parts  of  each 
were  selected  and  condensed  into  one  ^aper  by  Mr.  Impey;  but  then  tliat  paper  had  as  much 
revision  bestowed  upon  it,  to  fit  it  for  its  desired  and  final  purpose,  as  any  other  of  the  endlesa 
schemes  which  every  new  week  produced.  Many  of  the  evils  experienced  were  a'tributable 
to  the  irregular  attendance  of  members  of  the  committee  and  council ;  some  being  thus  only 
partially  informed  of  what  had  been  agreed  to  in  their  absence.  Thus,  what  wa«  done  at  one 
meeting  was  frequently  undone  at  the  next.  Now  appeared  a  periMin  of  authority,  and  sug- 
gested some  new  feature,  which,  being  adopted  and  incorporated  with  the  results  or  rrecedinir 
deliberations,  was  found  on  leisurely  considi  ration  to  be  at  issue  with  a  previous  rule,  or  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  the  whole."*  At  length,  however,  the  Bishop  of  8L  David's 
went  to  work  in  earnest :  the  constitution  and  regulations  were  completed  and  submitted  to  the 
King  on  the  29th  May,  and  on  the  2nd  June,  1823,  were  finally  approved  of  under  the  sign 
manual.  Permanence  and  importance  were  given  to  the  society  by  a  royal  charter  gtrnnte*!  in 
the  sixth  year  of  Georse  IV.  In  these  terms :— "  To  our  tight  trusty  and  well-beloveil  Thomas 
by  divine  permission  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury  t,  and  others  of  our  loving  suhiects  who  have! 
under  our  royal  patronage,  formed  theltnselves  into  a  society  for  the  advancement  of  literature, 
by  the  publication  of  inedited  remains  of  ancient  literature,  and  of  such  works  as  may  be  of 
great  intrinsic  value,  but  not  of  that  popular  character  which  usually  claims  the  attention  of 
publishers:  by  the  promotion  of  discoveries  in  literature;  by  ende:ivouring  to  fix  the  stan- 
dard,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  to  preiMrve  the  purity  of  the  English  language  hy  the  cri- 
tical improvement  of  English  lexicography,  by  the  reading  at  public  meetings  of  intere^tinff 
papers  on  history,  philosophy,  poetry,  philology,  and  the  aris,  and  the  publication  of  such 
of  those  papers  as  shall  be  approved  of;  by  the  assigning  of  honorary  rewards  to  work*  of 
great  literary  ment,  and  to  important  discoveries  in  liternture :  and  by  esUblishing  a  cor- 
restxindbnce  with  Warned  men  in  foreign  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  literary  inquiry  and 
information.*'  #      i      * 

Most  of  the  important  and  comprehensive  objects  here  indicated  have  been  attempted  with 
greater  or  less  success,  as  means  and  opportunities  have  permitted.  In  1&28  the  kociety 
adopted  the  publications  of  the  Egyptian  Soci^v,  and  has  since  contributed  some  important 
researches  on  the  antiquities  of  Egypt.  For  rewarding  literary  men,  the  royal  founder 
enabled  the  society  to  act   with   pnnoely  liberality  by  placing  at  Its  disposal  1)00  guineas 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  October.  184J.  ~ 

t  He  had  recently  been  tranUated  to  this  see  from  St.  David's. 
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a  yw* ;  to  be  bestowed  on  ten  asmeUtet  for  life,  to  be  elected  by  the  offleen  and 
oounefl,  each  to  reeeive  lOU  guineas  per  ahnum;  and  the  remilnfrig  lU)  guineas  to  be 
expended  on  two  gold  medals,  to  be  bestowed  annually  upon  hidi%iduals,  whose  llte> 
rarr  merfta  entitled  them  to  the  honour.  In  lSi4  they  vtrere  aic^udged  to  Mitford,  the  his- 
torian of  Greece,  and  to  Angela  Mai,  the  archeola|{ist ;  In  Itt8S  to  Dr.  J.  Renneli  and  Charles 
Wilkins;  in  1826  to  Profewor  Jnhn  Schwelghseuser,  of  Strasburg,  and  to  Dugald  Stewart ; 
in  1827  to  Scott  and  Southey;  in  1H28  to  (Jrabbe  and  Archdeacon  Coxet  in  1889  to  Roscoe 
and  Baron  Sylvester  de  Saey  t  in  189i  to  Haliam  and  Washington  Irving,  who  were  thus 
presented  with  the  last  of  the  fourteen ;  for  in  1831  George  iV.  died,  and  his  successors  have  not 
continued  thia  gratifying  bequest. 

The  ten  royal  and  pensioned  associates  were  Coleridge  the  poet  i  the  Rev.  J.  Davies,  author 
of  **  Celtic  Antiquities;"  Dr.  Jameson,  the  Scottish  lexicographer ;  T.  J.  Mathias,  author  of  the 
**  Pursuits  of  Literature;"  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Malthuft.  author  of  the  celebrated  work  on  **  Popula- 
tion ;**  Mr.  MilUngen  ;  Sir  WUIiam  Ouselev,  the  Persian  Traveller;  Mr.  Roscoe;  the  Rev.  H. 
J.  Todd,  editor  and  enlarger  of  Johnson's  Dictionary;  and  Sharon  Turner.  It  is  much  to  the 
honour  of  Lord  Melbourne's  govemmebt,  that  ktter  the  death  Of  George  IV.  the  survivors  in 
this  list  were  plaoed  on  the  usual  pension  list  to  the  exteilt  of  their  annual  loss.  It  should  also 
be  stated,  that  in  1828  George  IV.  made  a  grant  to  the  society  of  the  crown  land  opporite  St. 
Martin's  Church,  and  that  the  leading  and  official  members  voluntarily  subscribed  430(tf.  bh  a 
buiMhig  ftind  with  which  they  erected  their  present  place  of  meeting.  On  the  death  of  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  Earl  of  Ripon  was  chosen  praddent.  A  valuable  library  has  been 
ninned,  and  greatly  enriched  by  the  lexicographical  and  antiquarian  publications  presented  by 
Mr.  Todd ;  attd  by  ]Mtpers  read  at  meetinin  and  furnished  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  writers 
of  the  age,  thre*  quarto  volumes  of  whichhave  been  issued.  The  expense  of  many  biographical 
works  has  also  been  supplied  by  the  generous  subscription  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  minis- 
terial situations,  and  oihet  long-tried  friends  of  the  society. 

The  adiniaaion  la  obtainM  by  a  certificate  signed  by  three  members,  and  an  election  by  ballot. 
Ordinary  members  pay  three  guineas  <m  admission,  and  two  guineas  annually,  or  compound  by 
a  payment  of  twenty  guineas.  They  are  known  by  the  initials  M.R.S.L.  There  are  also 
honorary  associates  elected  by  the  council.  These  use  the  initial  letters  H.A.R.S.L.  The 
president  of  thia  society  is  Sir  Henry  Hallam. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  25,  GREi^T  GEORGE  STREET, 
WESTMINSTER. 
Established,  1818.  Incorporated  by  Charter,  1828. 
^  The  same  want  of  a  means  of  intercommunion  among  themselves  of  the  en- 
gineering profession  as  had  induced  the  formation  of  the  "  Smeatonian  Society/' 
(seepage  581,)  directed  lo  the  subject  the  attention  of  some  of  the  rising  men, 
who  were  not  suMciently  known  to  be  admitted  to  the  Club,  and  who  at 
the  same  time  felt  that  dining  together  was  "  not  all "  that  was  requisite  for 
their  advancement.  It  was  moreover  admitted  that  the  Smeatonian  Society 
was,  from  its  constitution,  of  too  exclusive  a  chahicter  to  meet  the  wants  of  so 
large  and  mixed  a  body  as  had  become  engaged  in  engineering,  and  hence  arose 
&  general  feeling  that  an  institution  on  a  larger  scale,  having  for  its  object  the 
furtherance  of  professional  knowledge,  might  be  eminently  usefiiL  Accortiingly, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1817,  "a  few  gentlemen  then  beginning  life,  im- 
pressed, by  what  they  themselves  felt,  with  the  difficulties  young  men  had  to 
contend  with  in  gaining  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the  diversified  practice  of 
engineering,  resolved  to  form  themselves  into  a  society  for  promoting  a  regular 
intercourse  between  persons  engaged  in  its  various  branches,  and  thereby  mu- 
tually benefiting  by  the  interchange  of  individual  observation  and  experience." 
The  first  meeting  ¥ras  held  at  the  King's  Head  Tavern,  in  Cheapside,  on  the 
2nd  of  January,  1818,  when  it  was  agreed  to  form  a  society  under  the  title  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

The  society  thus  constituted  continued  to  assemble  for  two  years,  when,  on 
the  23rd  of  January,  1820,  it  was  resolved  to  elect  as  president  a  civil 
engineer  of  high  standing  in  the  profession,  and  Mr.  Telford  was  requested  to 
assume  that  position.  He  accepted  the  proffered  chair  without  hesitation,  and 
was  formally  installed  on  the  2 1st  of  March  following.    The  influence  of  that 


«  The*  Harford,  in  his  life  of  Dr.  Burgess,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (London,  1840),  relates  the 

"     ■ lis  Majesty. -^  

.that  tl 

„ ,  the   King,  a^   __ 

ItNMI..  a  sum  which  he  had  intended  only  as  a  donation  to  the  society  at  its  outlet,  while 


tinned  with  a  smile  to  the  present  Dean  of  Salisbury,  that  the  Buhop,  from  a  misconception 
of  his  meaning  at  their  first  interview,  committed  the  King,  as  an  annuai  subscriber  of 
ItNMI..  a  sum  which  he  had  intended  only  as  a  donation  to  the  society  at  its  outlet,  while 
his  annual  subscription  was  to  have  been  limited  to  liNV.     As,  however,  his  Lordship,   in 


his  seal,  had  immediately  proclaimed  the  King's  munifloenoe,  and  fame,  through  the  medium 
of  the  press,  had  almost  as  quickly  trumiieted  it  with  her  hundred  tongues  tnrougbout  the 
country,  there  was  no  retreat,  and  the  King  not   only  cheerfully  acquiesced,  but  amused 


himself  with  the  incident." 
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great  man's  name  and  example  was  most  favourable  to  the  society,  and  on  the 
8rd  of  June,  1828,  in  a  great  degree  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  received  a  charter  of  incorporation  under  the  great  seal,  by 
the  title  of  the  "  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers."  The  President  of  this  rimng 
society  devoted  to  it  much  of  his  time  and  more  of  his  thoughts ;  its  collections 
were  enriched  by  his  bounty,  and  when,  full  of  years  and  honours,  he  felt  the 
close  of  life  approaching,  he  endowed  the  institution  with  a  munificent  beqaest. 
This  legacy  consisted  of  a  large  portion  of  his  library,  his  professional  papers  and 
drawings,  and  the  sum  of  2000(.,  which,  by  a  subsequent  addition  from  the  resi- 
duary estate,  has  been  recently  raised  to  nearly  5000/.,  the  interest  of  which  is 
to  be  expended  in  annual  premiums,  &c.,  under  the  direction  of  the  council 

The  profession  of  the  civil  engineer  is  admirably  defined  in  the  Charter  of 
Incorporation  as  **  the  art  of  directing  the  great  sources  of  power  in  natuits  for 
the  use  and  convenience  of  man,  as  Uie  means  of  production  and  of  traffic  in 
states  both  for  external  and  internal  trade,  as  applied  in  the  construction  of 
roads,  bridges,  aqueducts,  canals,  river  navigation,  and  docks,  for  internal  in- 
tercourse and  exchange,  and  in  the  construction  of  ports,  harbours,  moles, 
breakwaters,  and  lighthouses,  and  in  the  art  of  navigation  by  artificial  power 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  in  the  construction  and  adaptation  of  ma- 
chinery, and  in  the  drainage  of  cities  and  towns." 

The  institution  consists  of  four  classes,  viz.,  members,  associates,  graduates, 
and  honorary  members.  Members  are  civil  engineers  by  profession,  or  me- 
chanical engineers  of  very  high  standing.  Associates  are  not  necessarily  civil 
engineers  by  profession,  but  their  pursuits  must  in  some  way  be  connected 
with  civil  engineering.  Graduates  are  elected  from  the  pupils  of  civil 
and  mechanical  engineers.  Honoraxy  membcra  are  distinguished  individuals, 
who  are  enabled  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  public  works,  or  who  are 
eminent  for  scientific  acquirements. 

The  relative  rates  of  contributions  to  the  funds  f 
£    s.  d. 

Members,  Resident    4    4    0 

Associate    ditto  3    8    0 

Graduates,    ditto  2  12    6 

The  management  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  the  council,  consisting  of  a 
president,  four  vice-presidents,  two  members,  and  two  associates,  who  are  all 
elected' annually.  The  responsible  officer  is  the  secretary,  who  is  also  the  real- 
dent  librarian  and  curator,  and  the  editor  of  the  publications  of  the  society. 

The  publication  of  the  volumes  of  the  Society's  Transactions  originated 
with  Mr.  Weale ;  vols.  1  and  2  were  printed  and  published  at  his  entire  ex- 
pense; in  addition,  he  presented,  free  of  expense  to  the  Institution,  250 
copies  of  volume  1,  and  800  of  volume  2.  The  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Svo, 
are  published  by  the  Institution. 

The  ordinary  business  of  the  meetings,  which  are  held  every  Tuesday  evening 
from  the  commencement  of  November  to  the  end  of  May,  consists  in  tiie 
reading  of  papers  descriptive  of  executed  works,  and  of  essays  on  scientific 
subjects.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  proceedings  is  the  animated  discussion 
of  the  papers  by  the  members,  and  by  the  strangers  who  are  invited  to  attend. 

This  society,  which  now  consists  of  nearly  700  members  of  all  classes,  has 
been  extremely  useful,  and  has  given  rise  to  several  similar  establishments, 
both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  foreign  countries. 

The  President  is  William  Cubitt,  Esq.,  F.R.S.;  and  the  Secretary,  Charles 
Manby,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  &c. 

BOTAL   ASTBONOMICAL  SOCIETY,   SOMBRSBT  H0U8B. 

Date  of  Charter,  1881. 

The  Astronomical  Society  of  London  was  established  February  8, 1820,  for 
collecting,  preserving,  and  publishing  useful  observations  and  tables^  for  pro- 


£    «.  d. 

Members,  Non-resident...  3    3  0 

Associates,       ditto        ...  2  12  6 

Graduates,       ditto        ...  2    2  0 
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motmg  a  more  fttteniiye  and  minute  examination  of  the  heayens,  for  forming 
a  complete  catalogue  of  the  stais  and  other  bodies  on  a  much  more  extensive 
scale  than  had  oyer  yet  been  attempted,  and  for  diffusing  as  widely  as  possible  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  in  practical  astronomy,  by  establishing  communications  with 
foreign  observers,  by  circulating  notices  of  all  remarkable  phenomena^  and  of 
discoveries  as  they  arise,  by  comparing  the  merits  of  different  artists,  eminent 
in  the  construction  of  astronomical  instruments,  by  proposing  prizes  for  the 
improvement  of  particular  departments,  and  bestowing  medals  or  rewards  on 
successful  research  in  all,  and,  finally,  by  acting  as  iar  as  possible  in  concert 
with  every  institution,  both  in  England  and  abroad,  whose  objects  have  any- 
thing in  common  with  their  own ;  but  avoiding  all  interference  with  the  ob- 
jects and  interests  of  established  scientific  bodies. 

The-  officers  of  the  society  consist  of  a  president,  four  vice-presidents,  one 
treasarer,  and  three  secretaries,  who,  with  eight  other  members,  constitute  a 
council  for  the  management  and  direction  of  aflairs.  Candidates  are  to  be 
recommended  by  three  or  more  members,  and  balloted  for.  The  annual  gene- 
ral meeting  takes  place  the  second  Friday  in  February.  The  annual  subscrip- 
tion to  this  society  is  21,  28.,  and  the  entrance-money  is  also  21.  28.  The  society 
haa  apartments  in  Somerset  House.  Each  member  is  styled  a  Fellow,  and  is 
known  by  the  initial  letters  F.R.A.S.  The  president  is  Sir  John  F.  W. 
Herschel,  Bart 

INCORPORATED   LAW   SOCIETY,   CHANCERY   LANE*. 
Date  of  Charter,  1831— renewed,  1845. 

This  Society  was  formed  In  the  year  1823,  for  the  purpote  of  providing  a  hall  for  the  daily 
resort  of  the  profestion— «  library,  and  lecture-room— fire-proof  rooms  for  depositing  deeds 
and  papers— an  office  for  concentrating  information  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  diffbrent 
courts  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  profession,  theretofore  dispersed  in,  and  to  he 
collected  from,  Tarious  offices  and  places— rooms  for  meetings  of  arbitrators,  and  other  pro- 
fessional purposes— a  club  room  for  refreshments— isnd  for  such  other  objects  and  purposes 
as,  in  the  progress  of  the  society,  might  be  considered  desirable  for  the  convenience  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  proftvslon. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  whilst  the  barristers  had  their  halls  and  libraries,  the  writers  to 
the  signet  in  Scotland  and  the  attorneys  in  Dublin  their  libraries  and  lecture  rooms ;  and  whilst 
the  commercial  and  trading  classes  of  the  community  also  possessed  places  of  general  resort 
for  more  conveniently  riansacting  their  bushiess:  the  attorneys  In  England,  with  such  exam- 
ples before  them,  should  remain  stationary,  and  be  without  an  establishment  calculated  to  afford 
such  of  those  advantages  as  were  suitable  to  their  own  profession. 

To  supply  these  important  desiderata,  the  promoters  Issued  a  prospectus  to  their  brethren, 
and  having  obtained  a  considerable  number  of  subscribers,  a  general  meeting  was  held  on  the 
2nd  June,  1825,  when  the  plan  was  approved,  and  a  Committee  of  Management  appointed  for 
carrying  it  faito  efftct.  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  raise  M,00(V.  in  shares  of  SSI.  each,  with 
power  to  increase  the  capital  to  ^5J0MH. 

In  I827i  a  large  proportion  of  the  Aind  having  been  collected,  and  a  deed  of  settlement  signed 
toy  the  members,  the  committee  obtained  an  eligible  site,  contiguous  to  the  inns  of  court  and 
law-offlces,  and  the  present  building  was  erected  thereon. 

A  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation  was  granted  on  the  22nd  December,  1831,  and  the  institu- 
tion was  opened  for  the  use  of  the  members  on  the  4th  July,  1832. 

In  the  progress  of  the  several  useful  purposes  contemplated  bjr^deed  of  settlement  And.9^R}D|^ 
charter,  the  con     '"       ''  '         *         .^     -^^    ^"-^      -^  •     -j»- 

the  Joint-stock  c 

the  sanction  of ^.^^ , ,.  r^., 

general  and  collegiate  nature,  and  to  surrender  the  existing  charter;  in  the  prosecution  of 
which  objects,  the  committee  were  gratified  by  a  liberal  renunciation,  on  the  part  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  proprietors,  of  their  individual  and  transferable  shares  in  the  property  and  efftcta 
of  the  institution. 

A  new  charter  was  accordingly  granted  by  her  present  MsO^^y*  on  the  26th  February,  1843* 
l»y  the  tenor  of  which,  the  consutution  of  the  society  has  been  so  modified  that  the  indi- 
▼Idual  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  members,  as  proprietors  of  the  former  institution. 
have  become  merged  in  the  oorporation,  and  the  whole  capital  and  possessions,  rents  and 
income,  are  rendered  applicable  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  society  '<  in  promoting  profea- 
ilonal  improvement,  and  fiuHlitating  the  acquisition  of  legal  knowledge.** 

By  the  6  &  7  Vict  c.  73,  the  society  Is  appointed  registrar  of  attorneys  and  solicitors,  and 
the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  ate  directed  not  to  gnnt  any  certificate  until  the  registrar  has  cer- 
tified that  the  person  applying  is  entitled  thereto.  Under  this  act,  an  alphabetical  book  is  kept 
by  the  society  of  all  attorneys  and  solicitors  on  the  rolls  of  the  several  courta  of  law  and  equity. 
An  annual  book  is  also  kept  of  all  applications  for  the  registrar's  certificate,  with  the  name  of 

*  This  account  is  taken  ftom  a  statement  published  by  the  society,  entitled  "  Origin  and 
Ol^eeta  of  the  Society,"  preflxed  to  the  Annual  Report 
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the  oourt  hi  which  sach  attoniey  wm  admittad,  and  Uu  date  of  admisakMi ;  which  book  iiopeii 
for  Intpeetion  without  fee. 

The  Judge*  of  the  common*law  eouits.  under  the  ffeBeral  nilee  and  orders  of  oourt,  ao- 
nuaily  appoint  lixteen  memiwrt  of  Uie  council,  with  the  maiiters  ot  the  eevcFal  oouru  of  law,  aa 
examineri  of  all  penona  applvlnc  to  be  admitted  on  the  roll  of  attorneys  $  and  the  llaatcr  of 
the  Holla  alio  appotaiu  annuaily Iwelve  membert  of  the  council  for  the  like  purpose  in  regazd  to 
iolicitort. 

The  society  has  for  upwards  of  seTcnteen  years  pursued  a  course  of  proitressive  useftilmsa, 
productive  of  essential  and  Increasing  advantaKC  to  the  profession,  resulting  ttom  the  excrtiona 
of  a  recognised  body  of  pnsctitioners,  anxious  to  cooperate  in  promoting  every  measure  calcn- 
lated  to  aflbrd  facilities  for  professional  practice,  to  remedy  abuses,  and  to  sustain  the  Just  claim 
of  their  branch  of  the  profession  to  the  respect  of  the  community  at  large.  In  Airtheiance  of 
tbese  desirable  objects,  the  council  and  their  diflHvnt  committees  hold  regular  meetinss  for 
ooDducting  the  general  business  of  the  society.  They  cause  lists  of  persons  applying  to  be  ad- 
mitted and  re-admitted  attorneys  and  solicitors,  with  applications  for  taking  out  or  le&ewliif 
certificates,  to  be  printed  and  distributed  among  the  members  and  in  the  several  law  offices. 


mitted  and  Rhadmitted  attorneys  and  solicitors,  with  applications  for  taking  out  or  le&ewliif 
certificates,  to  be  printed  and  distributed  among  the  members  and  in  the  several  law  offices, 
and  transmitted  to  the  Provincial  Law  Societies,  in  order  that  improper  persons  may  be  opposed. 
Where  there  is  sufficient  ground  for  opposition,  the  council  undertake  it  on  behalf  of  the  ao> 
dety,  and  they  also  apply  to  the  courts  to  have  persons  struck  off  the  rolls  who  misoonduct 


They  cause  to  be  printed  and  distributed  amongst  the  members  all  new  rules  of  court,  and 

Jier  important  professional  Information. 

On  their  opinion  being  required  as  to  any  doubtful  or  disputed  profteional  usage,  they  < 


ftilly  consider  the  matter,  and  register  theCr  decisions  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  which  ia 
accessible  to  the  members  of  the  society. 

They  examine  all  bills  brought  into  parliament  which  relate  to  the  law,  and  state  In  the 
proper  quarter  such  objections  as  occur  to  them,  and  also  suggest  such  additions  and  alterations 


as  appear  to  them  necessary  for  improving  and  perfbciing  Uie  proposed  enactments ;  and  in 

these  and  the  like  instances  they  take  all  such  measures  as  seem  best  calcu]~^~^  " *-- 

gencnl  interests  and  respectnbllityof  the  profession. 


Any  gentleman  duly  qualified  according  to  the  charter  may  be  admitted  a  mrmber,  on  bdng 
proposed  by  two  memoers  of  the  society,  and  approved  by  the  council,  and  paying,  if  a  town 
member,  an  admission  fee  of  15L ,  and  an  annual  subscription  tif  2f.,  or  if  a  country  member,  KM. 
on  admission,  and  1/.  annually  *. 

Every  member  immediately  on  his  admimion  becomes  entitled  to  the  benefits  resulting  ftom 
the  institution,  which  comprises  the  followin^r departments:— 

Ths  Hall,  open  dally,  fhim  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  lOatnight,  furnished  with  suitable 
accommodations  for  transacting  business,  with  the  votes  and  proceedings  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  London  Gaietle,  morning  and  evenhig  newspapers,  reviews,  and  other  useful 
periodical  publications. 

Here  also  members  of  the  profession  are  enabled  to  meet  one  another  by  appointment  ttom 
distant  parts  of  the  town  or  country  for  all  purposes  of  business,  and  to  employ  the  intervals  of 
Ugageinents  profitably  as  well  as  agreeably. 

Aw  AwTB-RooM  AND  Rboistry  Opfick,  for  the  use  of  members  and  their  clerks,  open  daily 
fkom  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  8  at  night. 

In  the  Registry  Office  are  kept  an  account  of  appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  general 
and  daily  cause  papers,  seal  papers,  lists  ot  petitions  in  causes  in  the  couru  of  equity,  and 
ui  lunacy  and  bankruptcy,  the  sittings  papers,  peremptory  papers,  special  papers,  and  piHwrs 
of  new  trials  in  the  courts  of  law ;  with  a  statement  ox  the  business  intended  to  be  pro- 
ceeded In  on  the  following  day.  as  Car  as  practicable!  and  the  earliest  informaaon  of  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  Judges  for  the  dispatch  of  busii  ess. 

Boxes  with  locks  are  provided  in  the  ante-room  for  members.  In  which  they  may  deposit 
their  papers;  thus  saving  the  trouble  and  expeube  of  carrying  (hem  to  and  from  the  courts 
and  offices.  Books  are  also  kept  for  entering  particulars  of  property  to  be  sold  or  purchased } 
of  money  to  be  lent,  or  wanted  to  be  borrowed  on  mortgage  or  other  wiae;  of  applications  for 
partners,  and  for  articled,  managing,  and  other  derlu. 

A  Suits  or  Ruomb,  for  meetings  of  arliitrators.  or  on  any  other  professional  matter. 

Experience  has  proved  this  part  of  the  institution  to  be  a  great  convenience  to  tlie  profmioo. 
In  these  rooms,  also,  business  which  cannot  be  conveniently  done  in  the  hall  may  be  transacted, 
and  appointments  made  with  clients  and  others. 

FiRB-pRoop  Rooms  and  Clobrtb.  for  the  deposit  of  deeds,  &c,  in  separate  boxca,  or  to  be  let 
to  members  of  the  profession,  either  for  temporary  or  permanent  purposes ;  each  renter  having 
a  private  key  of  his  own  room  or  closet,  to  which  no  other  person  has  access ;  while  all  the  rooms 
axe  secured  by  a  urindpal  outer  door,  of  which  the  Secreury  alone  has  the  key. 

A  LrBRARV.  which  b  open  dally,  fkom  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  10  at  night,  except  on 
Saturdays,  when  it  is  dosed  at  4.  It  comprises  a  large  collection  of  books  relating  to  the  law, 
and  to  those  branches  of  sdence  or  literature  which  may  be  considered  as  more  particularly 
connected  with  the  profession ;  such  as  reporto  of  proceedings  in  the  S'  vera!  couru  of  law 
and  equity,  local  and  private  acU,  Journals,  and  other  proceedings  of  Parliament;  county, 
local,  and  general  histories ;  with  heraldic  publications,  and  other  matters  of  antiquarian  n- 
search.  Ac.  Upwards  of  M4H)  volumes  have  been  already  collected,  including  the  sututea  at 
large,  most  of  the  text-books,  a  complete  set  of  all  the  reports  both  in  bw  and  equity,  a  great 
body  of  county  history,  end  of  topographical  and  antiquarian  works,  all  the  volumes  printed 
by  tne  commissioners  on  the  pubfic  records  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  London  Gaaette  from  ita 
commencement. 

In  case  any  scarce  book  in  the  library  should  be  wanted  for  production  in  any  of  the  courts 
of  London  or  Westminster,  the  librarian,  or  a  messenger,  will  attend  with  it,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  president  or  vice-president,  or  two  memben  of  the  counclL 

'  *  A  proportion  of  the  annual  subscription  is  required  aooording  to  the  time  of  admission. 
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To  enable  clerics  the  better  to  qualify  theinaelreii  for  examination  previously  to  admission, 
the  articled  clerks  of  memben  are  admitted  to  the  library  on  payment  of  an  annual  sub- 
icrintion  of  I/. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  library  may  be  appreciated  on  considering  the  great  expense  at> 
tending  the  purchase  of  such  books  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  an  attorney  or  snucitor  for 
constant  use ;  whll««  the  possession  of  a  comprehensive  law  Abrary,  panicularly  if  It  include 
parliamentary  publications,  county  histories,  antiquities,  &c.,  is  scarcely  within  the  compass  of 
any  individual ,  not  only  on  account  of  the  exitoise,  but  also  of  the  want  of  room. 

LBCTURBson  the  diilbrent  branches  of  the  law  are  regularly  delivered  in  the  hall,  and  are 
numerously  attended  by  the  articled  clerks  of  members,  and  other  students ;  and  members 
themselves  have  found  them  particularly  useful,  in  consequence  of  the  various  and  extensive 
alterations  which  have  already  taken  place,  and  aresUU  in  progress,  as  well  in  principle  as  in 
practice,  both  in  law  and  equity. 

The  members  of  the  society  are  entitled  to  attend  these  lectures  gratis ;  while  to  others  the 
expense  is  very  moderate,  being  U.  for  each  set  of  lectures,  or  21.  for  uie  whole  course  to  persons 
under  articles  of  clerkship  to  members,  or  persons  who  have  served  such  clerkship,  while  they 
continue  clerks  to  members,  and  are  not  practising  on  their  own  account.  The  articled  clerks 
or  gentlemen  not  members  pay  1/.  10*  for  each  set,  or  31.  for  the  whole  t  and  other  students 
are  admitted  on  paying  2/.  for  each  set  of  lectures,  or  41.  for  the  whole  course.  The  lectures  are 
delivered  at  8  o'clock  m  the  evening,  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  business  of 
the  day. 

Club  Room.— There  is  a  club,  consisting  only  of  members  of  the  society  who  have  paid  en* 
trance  fees  and  annual  subscriptions}  and  any  other  members  of  the  society  may  become 
members  on  being  proposed,  bauoted  fur.  and  elected,  and  on  payment  of  the  entrance  fee  of 
five  guineas,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  five  guineas  for  town  members,  and  three  guineas 
for  country  membprs  *. 

The  members  of  the  club,  besides  other  advantages,  are  supplied  with  dinners  and  reftesh- 
ments  on  the  plan  of  the  University,  Athensnim,  United  Service,  and  similar  dubs. 

MEDICAL  AND  CHIRUROICAL  SOCIETY,  53,  BERNERS  STREET,  OXFORD 

STREET. 

Date  of  Charter,  1884. 

The  Royal  Medical  and  Chirui^gical  Society  was  faistituted  in  ISns,  and  incorporated  in  1834* 
for  the  cultivation  and  promotion  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  of  the  "branches  of  science  con- 
nected therewith.  The  members  are  styled  Fellows,  and  are  resident,  non-resident,  honorary, 
and  foreign  honorary.  The  meetings  are  held  at  the  society's  apartmenu.  A3,  Bemers  Street, 
Oxford  Street,  where  there  is  a  good  library  of  about  SO,0(iO  volumes,  the  use  of  which  is  re- 
atrieted  to  resMent  fellows.  Candidates  are  reoommended  by  three  members,  and  elected  by  a 
migority  of  four-fifths.  The  fees  are  six  guineas  entrance,  and  three  guineas  annually  from  all 
who  are  resident,  or  within  seven  miles  of  the  General  Post  Office. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS,  16,  OROSVBNOR  STREET, 
BOND   STREET. 

Date  of  Charter,  1837. 

The  Boyal  Institute  of  British  Architects  was  founded  in  1835,  for  facili- 
tating the  acquirement  of  architectural  knowledge,  for  the  promotion  of 
the  different  sciences  connected  with  it,  and  for  establishing  a  uniformity  and 
respectability  of  practice  in  the  profession.  Its  members  consist  of,  1st, 
Fellows — architects  who  have  been  engaged  as  principals  for  at  least  seven  suc- 
cessive years  in  the  practice  of  civil  architecture ;  2nd,  Associates — persons 
engaged  in  the  study  of  civil  architecture,  or  in  practice  less  than  seven  years, 
and  who  have  attained  the  age  of  21 — these  have  no  vote ;  8rd,  Honorary  Fel- 
lows— ^noblemen  or  gentlemen  unconnected  with  any  branch  of  building  as  a 
profession,  and  contributors  of  not  leas  than  twenty-five  guineas.  Eminent 
men,  foreign  or  English,  may  also  be  elected  honorary  members,  without  con- 
tribution. The  Fellows  pay  five  guineas  admission,  and  three  guineas  annually ; 
the  Associates  three  guineas  the  first  year,  and  two  guineas  each  year  after- 
wards. The  chief  objects  of  the  society  are  the  formation  of  a  library  of 
works,  manuscripts,  and  drawings,  illustrative,  practically  and  theoretically,  of 
the  art,  the  publication  of  curious  and  interesting  communications,  the  collec- 
tion of  a  museum  of  antiquities,  models,  casts,  &c.,  with  provision  for  pei^ 
forming  experiments  on  the  nature  and  properties  of  building  materials.  The 
usual  forms  are  observed  of  recommendation  by  three  members,  and  election 
by  ballot,  a  majority  of  four-fifths  being  required.    Meetings  are  held  at  eight 

*  If  admitted  after  June,  the  subscription  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  three  guineas  for 
town,  and  two  guineas  fbr  country  members. 
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o'clock  on  alternate  Monday  OTenings,  from  the  first  Monday  in  November 
until  the  last  in  June ;  ChrlBtmas,  Passion^  and  Ea&ter  weeks  excepted.  The 
annual  general  meeting  is  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  May. 

SIB   JOHN   SOANE's   MUSEUM,    13,   LINCOLN'S   INN   FIELDS. 

Sir  John  Soane  presents  one  of  those  instances,  so  frequent  in  this  country,  of 
an  individual  rising  by  his  own  talent  and  eneigy  from  a  humble  position  in 
society  to  one  of  considerable  wealth  and  influence.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
bricklayer  at  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  but  displaying  an  early  love  for  architec- 
ture, he  became  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  where  in  1772  he  won  the 
silver  medal,  and  afterwards  the  gold  medal,  for  his  drawings  and  desi^na 
The  academy  pension  of  60/.  per  annum  was  then  conferred  upon  him,  that 
he  might  prosecute  his  studies  in  Rome.  He  appears  to  have  diligently  im- 
proved this  privilege,  for,  a  few  years  after  his  return  from  thenoe,  he  waa 
elected  architect  and  surveyor  to  the  Bank  of  England.  From  this  time  ap- 
pointments and  honours  came  thickly  upon  him.  He  was  appointed  clerk  of 
the  works  at  St  James's  Palace,  architect  to  the  Board  for  managing  the 
Woods  and  Forests,  and  architect  generally  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
public  buildings.  Subsequently  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Architecture  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1831  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood- 

Without  following  bis  career  u  an  architect,  we  may  notice  that,  a  few  vear*  before  hia  death, 
he  retired  from  his  profeuion,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  completion  of  his  house  in  Lincoln'a 
Inn  Fields,  and  the  arran^^ement  of  the  museum,  which  at  much  cost  and  trouble  he  had  col- 
lected there.  He  also  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  for  settihig  and  preserving  the  houae 
and  museum,  for  the  lieneflt  of  the  public.  The  act  came  into  operation  in  1837,  when  the  de- 
cease of  Sir  John  Soane  tookplaee  (Jan.  SO),  and  from  that  time  the  trustees  apfminted  by  the 
•  act  proceeded  to  carry  into  effect  the  will  of  the  founder.  Thev  and  their  successors  had  taU 
power  given  them  at  all  times  to  inspect  and  exercise  due  control  over  "  the  museum,  library, 
books,  prints,  manuscripts,  drawings,  maps,  models,  plans,  and  works  of  art,  and  the  houses 
and  of&ces  in  which  the  same  are  deposited,"  providing  for  their  due  preservation,  and  for  the 
ftee  admission  of  visitors  (among  whom  are  particulariy  Sfwcifled  araateun  and  students  in 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture),  on  at  least  two  days  in  every  week  throughout  the  numtbs 
of  April.  May,  and  June.  The  museum  is  therefore  kept  open  to  general  visltois  on  Thursdays 
and  Fridays  during;  the  three  months  above  named,  and  likewise  on  Tuesdays,  tnm  the  first  m 
February  to  the  last  in  August,  for  the  accommodation  of  foreigners  and  ottier  persona  making 
a  Aortstay  in  London,  or  who  cannot,  fnaai  special  circumstances,  avail  themselves  of  the 
ordinary  opportunities  of  visiting  the  collection. 

Cards  otadmission  are  obtained,  by  application,  a  day  or  two  beforehand,  either  to  a  trustee, 
or  bv  letter  to  the  curator,  or  personally  at  the  museum.  In  the  latter  case  the  applicant  must 
leave  the  name  and  address  oi  the  party  desiring  admission,  and  the  number  of  the  peraons 
proposed  to  be  Introduced,  when,  unless  there  is  some  reason  to  the  contrary,  the  curator  for- 
wards by  post  a  card  of  admission  for  th^  next  open  day.  Access  to  books,  drawings,  moau- 
Bcripts,  and  permission  to  copy  pictures  and  other  works  of  art,  is  also  granted  on  special  appli- 
cation to  the  trustees,  or  the  curator,  George  Bailey,  Esq.,  who  resides  at  the  museum. 

In  entering  Sir  John  Soane's  Museum,  the  visitor  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  obi«>cts,  and  the  ingenious  contrivances  by  which  a  house  of  very  moderate 
size  lir.s  been  lu/i-e  to  contain  no  large  an  amount  of  airiosities  and  works  of  art,  without 
attncp!  Iter  dcsi  roving  its  character  as  a  private  residence.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  aim  of  the 
owner  lo  kIiow  how  much  could  be  done  within  confined  limits ;  but  although  we  roust  admire 
his  skill  ar.d  ingenuity,  yet  we  should  be  sorry  to  hold  up  to  imitation  hu  plan  of  crowding 
every  available  space,  every  recess,  lobby,  staircase,  courtyard,  wall  space,  and  ceiling,  with 
paintings,  busts,  statues,  medals,  vases,  fragments  of  sculptures,  bronses,  &c.;  and  taking  the 
visitor  by  surprise,  by  a  cunning  arrangement  of  mirrors,  by  which  a  great  reduplication  of 
objects,  and  an  apparent  increase  of  space,  is  obtained.  The  entrance  hall  of  the  house  is  deco- 
rated with  casts  in  plavter,  after  the  antique,  medallion  reliefs,  and  other  sculptures,  and  the 
door  leading  to  the  staircase  has  some  fine  s)iecimens  of  ancient  painted  glass.  '1  ne  dining  room 
and  library,  opening  into  each  other,  have  their  walls  of  deep  vermilion  colour,  with  numerous 
busts,  bronses,  vaoes,  &c.,  on  pedestals  or  on  the  book-cases;  and  over  the  chimney-piece,  a 
fine  portrait  of  Sir  John  Soane,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.R.A.,  almost  the  lost  picture 
painted  by  that  distinguished  artist.  The  library  chairs  are  of  a  curious  design,  and  richly  in- 
laid with  mother-of-pearl.  There  is  also  an  interesting  pedestal  table  of  walnut  tree,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  sir  Robert  VValpole.  The  ceilings  are  painted  by  Howard,  R.A.  From 
these  rooms  we  enter  the  little  study,  which  is  tuW  of  marble  ftagments  of  antiquity*  and  other 
curious  objects,  and  leads  to  the  dressing-room  and  recess,  which  gives  a  view  from  its  east 
window  of  what  Sir  John  called  the  Monk's  Yard,  a  collection  of  gothic  fragments  arranged 
like  a  ruined  cloister,  and  from  its  west  window  of  the  Monument  Court,  containing  ardii- 
tectural  groups  of  various  forms  and  nations.  The  room  itself,  and  the  corridor  adjoining,  ore 
full  of  curiosities,  but  the  most  interesting  objects  are  two  en.:{ravings  by  Hogarth.  From  this 
corridor  you  enter  the  student's  room,  containing  wooden  models,  Ac ;  and  the  piciure-room, 
lighted  from  the  top,  and  having,  as  it  were,  douole  walls,  or  at  least  moveable  planes,  so  that 
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after  you  have  examined*  as  you  think,  the  whole  contents  of  the  xoom.  the  side  wall  or 
shutter  is  turned  on  its  hinges,  and  two  fresh  surfaces  are  displayed.  This  room  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  In  the  possession  of  two  series  of  paintings,  by  Hogarth— the  Ralce's  Progress  and 
the  Election,  makiog  in  all,  twelve  paintings.  The  first  series,  of  eight  pictures,  was  purchased 
for  570  guineas ;  the  last,  of  four  pictures,  for  1650  guineas. 

The  lower  part  of  the  museum  contains  corridor,  ante-room,  catacombs,  Ac,  and  what  is 
called  the  sepuldiral  chsmber.  rendered  peculiarly  interesting  ty  containing  the  beautiful  ala- 


baster sarcophagus  brought  from  Egypt  by  Belsoni.  The  breakfast-room,  on  the  ground  floor, 
has  some  interesting  pictures  and  busts,  especially  a  portrait  of  Napoleon,  in  his  28th  year, 
painted  for  Josephme,  afterwards  Empress,  by  Goma,  a  Venetian  artist,  and  valued  by  her  as 
an  excellent  likeness.  Passing  up  the  staircase,  which  is  elaboratly  adorned,  you  enter  the 
drawing-rooms,  which  are  cheerful,  well  lighted,  and  elegant  rooms,  with  p,ood  paintings  and 
models,  an  ivory  table,  and  chairs,  from  Tippoo  Saib's  palace,  and  other  interesting  oorfects. 
We  cannot  particularly  describe  the  upper  floor,  but  a  good  guide  to  the  whole  is  sold  at  the 
museum,  being  chiefly  abridged  from  Sir  John  Soane's  own  account  of  the  house  and  museum. 


MUSEUM    OP   PRACTICAL    GEOLOGY,    JERMYN    STREET,    ST.    JAMEs's*. 

This  national  establishment  has  arisen  from  suggestions  made  by  Sir 
Henry  De  la  Beche,  C.B.,  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
1835,  that  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  opportunities  constantly 
afforded  in  the  progress  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  United  King- 
dom, under  his  direction,  of  collecting  geological  and  mineralogical 
specimens,  in  illustration  of  the  practical  applications  of  geology, 
and  exemplification  of  the  mineral  productions  of  this  country. 

The  design  was  approved  of,  and  it  has,  since  1837,  been  exten- 
sively carried  out.  The  collections,  imtil  very  lately,  were  placed  in 
a  house  in  Craig's  Court ;  but  in  number  and  importance  they  out- 
grew the  accommodation  there  afforded,  and  the  present  elegant  and 
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•  This  notice  has  been  contributed  by  Robert  Hunt,  Esq.,  keeper  of  Mining  Records  in  the 
museum. 
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cominodions  building  has  been  erected  to  receive  them.  One  front  of 
this  museum  (shown  in  the  previous  page)  is  in  Piccadilly,  the 
apartments  at  this  end  of  the  building  being  occupied  by  the  library, 
paleeontoiogical  office,  model-room,  laboratory,  and  the  offices  of  the 
director  and  secretary ;  tiie  other  front,  which  is  the  chief  entrance 
to  the  museum,  is  in  Jermyn  Street. 

The  objects  of  this  csUiblishment  are  to  exhibit  all  the  practical 
applications,  in  the  most  extended  sense,  which  have  been  made  of  the 
geological  and  mineralogical  formations  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
manner  in  which  this  has  been  accomplished  will  be  understood  from 
the  following  summary  of  the  arrangements. 

On  entering  from  Jermyn  Street,  we  find  a  very  spacious  hall  (see 
above),  which  is  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  all  the  building  and  orna- 
mental stones  of  these  islands.  In  the  cases  around  the  hall  will  be  found 
specimens,  in  six-inch  cubes,  of  most  of  the  sandstones,  oolites,  lime- 
stones, granites,  and  porphyries,  which  this  country  produces.  With  a 
view  of  showing  in  the  hest  form  the  various  ornamental  stones,  they 
have  to  some  extent  been  employed  in  the  decorations  of  the  hall.  The 
entrance  is  lined  with  the  alabaster  of  Derbyshire.  There  are  pi- 
lasters around  the  hall,  of  granite  from  Scotland,  serpentine  from  Ire- 
land, and  beautiful  limestones  from  Devonshire,  Derbyshire,  and  other 
districts.  On  one  side  will  be  found  a  very  elaborate  screen,  the 
pilasters  and  cornice  of  the  Cornish  serpentine,  and  the  panels  of 
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the  Irish  serpentioe,  framed 
with  the  prodactions  of  Der- 
hjshlre,  which  are  themselves 
very  fine  specimens  of  inlay- 
ins.  There  is  also  in  this 
hall  a  Tery  large  copy  of  an 
Etruscan  vase,  cut  in  the 
Aherdeen  granite.  In  the 
centre  is  a  tessellated  pave- 
ment, formed  from  the  Corn- 
ish China  clay  hy  Prosser  s 
process  of  compression,  and 
manufactured  hy  Messrs. 
Minton,  and  around  this  will 
be  found  a  paving  of  encaustic 
tiles.  Numerous  pedestals  in 
different  stones  stand  around 
the  hall,  showing  in  them- 
selves the  variety  of  marbles 
which  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land produce,  which  support 
specimens  of  marble  vases, 
statuettes  in  artificial  stone, 
cement,  &c. 

Ascending  by  a  handsome 
staircase,  at  the  sides  of  which 
specimens  of  British  industrial 
art  are  placed,  the  principal 
floor  of  the  museum  is  reached 
(see  plan).  This  apartment 
is  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions:—  95  ft.  long,  55  ft. 
wide,  32  ft.  high  to  the 
springing  of  the  roof,  and 
42  ft.  9  in.  in  the  centre. 
The  roof  of  this  is  of  iron,  and  the  arrangements  for  the  admission 
of  light  are  exceedingly  good.  It  is  glazed  with  rough  plate  glass, 
the  panes  being  each  10  ft.  by  3  ft.  4  in.,  and  f  in.  thick.  Around  this 
room  run  two  light  galleries,  so  that  there  are  three  tiers  of  glass 
cases,  and  upon  the  balustrade  of  the  galleries  are  horizontal  glass 
cases,  which  are  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  British  fossils.  In  these 
cases  will  be  found  specimens  of  tlie  earliest  forms  of  organization  which 
have  yet  been  discovered  in  this  country,  and  the  series  is  continued  in 
regular  order  up  to  the  most  recent  fossils  of  the  tertiary  formations. 

In  this  museum  will  be  found  an  interesting  and  complete  series  of 
the  earthenware  and  porcelain  of  Staffordshire,  from  the  first  esta- 
blishment of  any  works  in  the  potteries.    The  fictile  wares  of  Derby, 
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of  Worcester,  of  Swansea,  of  Chelsea,  of  Bow,  and  oHher  districts, 
are  also  illustrated.  In  addition  to  this  series,  representing  an  import- 
ant British  manufacture,  will  be  found  specimens  of  the  earthenware 
of  the  ancients,  the  keramic  manufactures  of  Italy,  Germany,  France, 
and  of  the  Orientals,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  what  extent 
our  potters  have  been  indebted  to  the  works  of  other  times  and 
nations  for  their  success.  Connected  with  this  series,  the  various 
china  clays,  china  stone,  and  the  other  raw  materials  employed  in 
making  earthenware  and  porcelain,  are  exhibited.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, all  the  native  materials  which  are  employed  in  the  formation  of 
glass, — an  historical  series,  consisting  of  beads,  bottles,  jugs,  and  other 
articles,  together  with  specimens  of  modern  European  manufacture, 
have  here  a  place.  The  specimens  of  old  Venetian  glass  are  exceed- 
iugly  curious  and  instructive.  In  connection  with  glass,  several  cases 
are  devoted  to  the  processes  of  enamelling,  in  M'hich  silica  and  the 
metallic  oxides  arc  alone  employed.  Many  of  the  enamels  are  of 
high  antiquity :  several  fine  specimens  of  the  Limoge  enamel,  and 
some  very  excellent  modern  works  in  this  style  of  art,  together,  for 
comparison,  with  many  specimens  of  Chinese  enamels,  will  be  found 
well  worthy  of  attention. 

The  mineral  collection  is  extensive,  and  contains  specimens  of  every 
vai'iety  of  ore  which  is  of  use  in  the  arts  or  manufactures.  In  this 
important  department,  the  following  admirable  method  has  been 
adopted : — All  the  minerals  are,  in  the  first  place,  arranged  in  sys- 
tematic order,  the  locality  in  which  each  specimen  is  found  being 
given.  Masses  of  the  lode,  and  portions  of  the  rock,  of  sufficient 
size  to  show  the  mode  of  occurrence  in  nature,  accompany  the  selected 
specimens.  Then  follows  the  mode  of  dressing  the  ores  for  the 
market ;  then  illustrations  of  the  smelting  processes  in  all  their  details, 
and  samples  of  the  varieties  of  metals  produced.  Manufactured 
articles  succeed  these,  so  as  to  show  whether  they  are  employed  for 
useful  purposes,  or  purely  for  ornamental  ends,  Uie  character  of  the 
pure  metal,  and  its  alloys.  Thus  statuettes  of  copper,  tin,  zinc,  lead, 
iron,  brass,  bronze,  and  other  metals,  will  be  found ;  and  in  this  de- 
partment the  electrotype  deposits  have  a  place,  and  electro-plating 
and  gilding  are  fully  illustrated. 

An  adjoining  room  and  a  portion  of  the  gallery  are  devoted  to 
models  of  mining  machinery,  of  mines,  and  collections  of  miners' 
tools.  Complete  models  of  the  Cornish  pumping  engine  (Taylor's 
engine  at  the  United  Mines),  of  the  water-pressure  engine  at  Alston 
Moor,  of  the  turbine  and  other  wheels,  and  a  beautiful  set  of  all  the 
varieties  of  valves  used  in  those  hydraulic  engines,  will  be  found  in 
this  department.  Here  is  also  a  sectional  model  of  Dolcoath  Mine, 
a  model  of  the  ooal  districts  of  South  Wales,  of  Dean  Forest,  and 
of  the  lead  district  of  Nentsbury — all  of  them  capable  of  dissection, 
so  that  the  geological  character  may  be  fully  exemplified,  and  the 
modes  of  working  shown.     A  model  of  the  machine  employed  in 
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Cornwall  for  raising  and  lowering  the  miners,  models  of  stamping 
and  crushing  engines,  and  a  set  to  illustrate  the  processes  of  iron- 
smelting  hy  the  hot  and  cold  hlast,  well  deserve  attention.  The  tools 
of  the  Cornish,  the  Gei-man,  the  Russian,  and  the  Mexican  miners,  are 
here.  Every  variety  of  the  safety-lamp,  chains,  wire-ropes,  and  all  the 
material  used  in  mining  operations,  are  exhibited,  so  that  this  depart- 
ment furnishes  the  means  of  education  which  is  so  much  required  in 
a  great  mining  country  like  Great  Britain. 

Among  the  illustrations,  few  will  be  found  to  the  practical  inquirer 
more  instructive  than  the  iron  series.  The  ore  from  the  mine  in  all 
its  varieties,  the  results  of  each  stage  of  the  processes  of  smelting,  and 
the  slags  obtained  in  these  processes,  pig  and  bar  iron,  illustrations  of 
fibrous  and  crystalline  varieties  of  iron,  and  of  the  ductility,  tenacity, 
and  strength  of  specimens,  the  manufacture  of  steel,  the  production 
of  cutlery  in  sword-blades  and  knives,  and  of  the  steel  dies  for  striking 
coins  and  medals,  together  with  the  mixtures  of  iron  and  steel  as  seen  in 
the  turned  gun-barrels;  and  the  ornamental  castings  in  iron  of  Colebrook 
Dale  and  other  places,  are  severally  found  in  systematic  arrangement. 

Our  limited  space  prcyents  our  detailing  more  completely  the  various 
points  of  high  interest  and  of  practical  importance  which  belong  to 
this  museum.  We  must,  however,  notice,  that  the  history  of  the 
metals  is  told,  in  collections  of  bronzes  and  brasses,  and  gold  and  silver 
ornaments.  This  portion  is  necessarily  imperfect  at  present,  but  it 
even  now  furnishes  a  valuable  lesson,  and  we  doubt  not  but  important 
additions  will  be  rapidly  made  to  its  stores. 

Connected  with  this  museum  is  the  Mining  Records  Office,  esta- 
blished in  1839,  in  which  are  preserved  the  plans  and  sections  of  the 
mines  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  importance  of  collecting  these 
documents  was  strongly  impressed  upon  the  Treasury  by  a  committee 
of  the  British  Association.  Although  there  is  no  compulsory  regula- 
tion to  secure  copies  of  the  mining  plans  and  sections,  but  the  whole 
is  left  to  the  will  of  the  mine  proprietor,  a  very  extensive  series  of 
drawings  has  been  collected  together,  and  much  important  statistical 
information  accumulated.  A  well-fitted  laboratory  for  carrying  out 
chemical  investigations  on  all  matters  which  are  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  objects  of  the  institution,  and  a  commodious  theatre,  in 
which  lectures  on  the  practical  application  of  science  will  be  delivered, 
are  the  only  other  features  we  can  notice. 

The  following  officers  are  connected  with  this  establishment  :«— 

Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche,  C.B.,  Director  Genei-al. 

Professor  Ramsay,  F.R.S.,  Local  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey « 

Richard  Phillips,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Curator  and  Chemist. 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  F.R.S.,  Chemist. 

Professor  Edward  Forbes,  F.R.S.,  Palceontologist. 

Warington  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Mining  Geologist. 

Trenham  Reeks,  Esq.,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

Robert  Hunt,  Esq.,  Keeper  of  Mining  Records. 
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BOTAL  BOTANIC  80CIBTT,  BEOENT's  PABK. 
Date  of  Charter,  1889. 
The  Royal  Botanic  Society,  whose  gardens  occupy  the  inner  circle,  Regentft  Park,  was 
founded  and  incorporated  in  1839,  for  the  promotion  or  botany  in  all  it<  branchea.  The  ganlaa 
of  this  society  are  well  laid  out,  and  rendered  exceedingly  attractive  by  the  ezhitaitiona  and 
promenades  held  therein.  In  May,  June,  and  July,  there  are  splendid  floral  exhibitioDS,  when 
nearly  three  hundred  medals  are  distributed,  bearing  value  from  fifteen  shillings  up  to  twenty 
pounds.  The  society's  beautiful  gardens  occupy  about  eighteen  acres  of  ground,  and  contain  a 
spacious  and  ele«int  conservatory,  capable  of  accommodatmg  two  thousand  visitors.  The  annual 
subscription  to  this  society  is  two  guineas,  iiie  entrance  fee  five  guineas.  The  subseriptloa  may 
be  compounded  for  liy  the  payment  of  twenty  guineas.  Every  candidate  for  admission  aa  a 
fellow  or  member,  must  be  proposed  by  three  members,  and  admitted  by  ballot  The  annual 
general  meeting  is  on  the  Kttn  or  August :  the  ordinary  meetings  are  held  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Saturdays  of  each  month,  at  a  quarter  Iiefore  four  o  clock.  About  one  thousand  pounds  is  an- 
nually spent  1^  the  society  in  the  encouragement  and  growth  of  plants.  The  president  of  this 
society  b  the  Duke  of  Norfolk :  the  secretary  is  J.  De  Carle  Sowerby,  Esq.,  whose  residence  is 
on  the  society's  grounds;  and  the  treasurer,  Edward  Majoribanks,  Esq. 

PHARMACEUTICAL   SOCIETY,    17,   BLOOMSBUBY   8QUABE. 

Date  of  Charter,  1843. 

The  Pharroaeeutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  was  instituted  **  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
the  chemists  and  druggists  into  one  ostensible,  recognised,  and  independent  body  for  pro- 
tecting their  general  interestr,  and  for  the  advancement  of  pharmacy,  by  furnishing  such  an 
uniform  system  of  education  as  shall  secure  to  the  profession  and  to  the  public  the  safest  and  moat 
eflldent  administration  of  medicine."  A  royal  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  in  1843,  in 
which,  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  obiccu  of  the  society  were  declared  to  include  the  providing 
a  fund  for  the  relief  of  distressed  members  and  associates,  and  of  their  widows  and  orphans. 

This  society  has  estabiisbed  a  lM>ard  of  examiners,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  persons  de- 
sirous of  becoming  members  are  possessed  of  the  necessary  qualifications.  Each  person  ap- 
proved by  them,  pays  an  admission  fee  of  two  guineas,  with  an  annual  subscription  of  a  guinea 
and  a  hau.  Foreigners,  or  our  own  colonists,  are  admitted  as  life  members,  on  the  payment  of 
ten  guineas.  Associates,  registered  apprentices,  and  students,  being  assistants  to  chemists  and 
druggists,  are  admitted,  after  due  examination,  by  paying  an  annual  subscription  of  ten  shillinffi 
and  sixpence. 

The  society  has  a  llbraij,  an  excellent  museum,  and  a  laboratory,  for  the  superintendence 
and  preservation  of  which  a  separate  committee  of  four  or  more  members  of  council  is  ap- 
pointed. Lectures  are  delivered,  and  meetings  are  held  at  the  society's  house,  in  Bloomabury 
Square,  the  second  and  fourth  Wednesdays  in  each  month.  The  annual  general  meeting  b  on  the 
third  Tuesday  in  May.  Members  sometimes  use  initial  letters,  in  which  case  they  are  M.P.S., 
A.P.S.,  and  R.A.P.S.    The  Pharmaceutical  Journal  is  published  in  monthly  shilling  numben. 

SOCIETY   OF  ARTS,    JOHN   STREET,   ADELPHI. 

Date  of  Charter,  1847. 

The  Society  of  Arte  has  for  its  object  the  encouragement  of  the  arts,  mana- 
&ctureSr  and  commerce  of  this  country,  by  means  of  exhibitions  and  meeiingB, 
and  by  bestowing  honorary  rewards  for  works  of  merit,  inTentions,  discoTeriea^ 
and  improvements.  This  society  was  founded  in  1753,  but  it  is  only  during 
the  last  seven  years  that  it  has  attained  to  the  prosperity  which  its  eflfbrts 
deserve.  A  great  impulse  has  been  given  to  its  proceedings  by  the  patrona^ 
of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  and  by  the  bestowal  of  a  royal  charter  of 
incorporation  in  1847,  in  which  the  Prince  Consort  was  declared  the  first 
president.  Within  the  last  seven  years  the  income  of  the  society  has  increased 
from  800/.  to  1600/.,  the  whole  of  which  is  expended  in  the  promotion  of  arts, 
manufactures,  and  commerce.  To  effect  this  object  committees  are  appointed 
to  consider  the  various  communications  received,  and  to  recommend  their 
adoption  or  rejection  by  the  council  This  society  not  only  holds  out  rewards 
for  the  encouragement  of  fine  arts  and  manufactures,  but  for  improvements  in 
agriculture,  chemistry,  mechanics,  &c. ;  and  we  are  assured  that,  in  canyin^ 
out  its  various  objects,  the  society  has  expended  a  sum  of  not  less  than  100,000/., 
raised  by  the  subscriptions  of  membeis,  and  by  donations  and  legacies. 

Members  are  elected  by  ballot  in  the  usual  way,  but  pay  no  admisBion  fee. 
The  annual  subscription  is  two  guineas,  or  a  composition  of  twenty.  The 
meetings  are  held  at  the  society's  house,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  on  Wednesday 
evenings,  during  November,  December,  February,  March,  May,  and  June.  In 
the  last-named  month  the  anniversary  is  held,  and  rewards  are  distributed  by 
the  president.  The  published  Transactions  of  the  society  form  an  old  and  new 
series^  amounting  to  55  or  56  volumes. 
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SOCIETIES  WITHOUT  CHARTERS, 
In  the  order  of  the  Dates  of  their  FonndatiozL 

SMEATONIAN   SOCIETY    OF  CIVIL   ENGINEERS,   FREEMASONS*  TAVERN, 
GREAT   QUEEN   STREET,   LINCOLNS  INN   FIELDS. 

Thb  profeasion  of  the  Civil  Engineer  is  of  comparatively  modem  origin ;  for 
it  is  only  among  a  people  very  considerably  advanced  in  civilization  and 
wealth  ^t  works  can  be  prosecuted  on  an  extensive  scale  with  success.  The 
fonnation  of  the  &ctory  system  by  Arkwright,  of  inland  navigation  by  Brind- 
ley,  of  lighthouses  and  harbours  by  Smeaton,  and  the  undertaking  of  great 
works  at  the  public  expense,  gradually  raised  into  importance  "  a  self-created 
set  of  men,  whose  profession  owes  its  origin,  not  to  power  or  influence,  but  to 
the  best  of  all  protection,  the  encouragement  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation ; 
a  nation  become  so  from  the  industry  and  steadiness  of  its  manufacturing 
workmen,  and  their  superior  knowledge  in  practical  chemistry,  mechanics, 
natural  philosophy,  and  other  useful  accomplishments.**  The  first  society  of 
civil  eng^eers  was  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  illustrious  Smeaton, 
in  1771.  Before  that  period  men  engaged  in  public  works  "  often  met  acci- 
dentally in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  in  courts  of  justice,  each  maintain- 
ing the  propriety  of  his  own  designs,  without  knowing  much  of  each  other. 
It  was,  however,  proposed  by  one  gentleman  to  Mr.  Smeaton,  that  such  a  state 
of  the  profession,  then  crude  and  in  its  infancy,  was  improper ;  and  that  it 
would  be  well  if  some  sort  of  occasional  meeting  in  a  friendly  way  was  to  bo 
held,  where  they  might  shake  hands  together  and  be  personally  known  to 
each  other ;  that  thus  the  sharp  edges  of  their  minds  might  be  rubbed  off  as 
it  were  by  a  closer  communication  of  ideas,  no  ways  naturally  hostile ;  might 
promote  the  true  end  of  the  public  business  upon  which  they  should  happen 
to  meet  in  the  course  of  their  employment,  without  jostling  one  another  with 
rudeness,  too  common  in  the  unworthy  part  of  the  advocates  of  the  law, 
whose  interest  it  might  be  to  push  them  on  perhaps  too  far  in  discussing  points 
in  contest."  It  appears  that  Smeaton  acted  at  once  on  this  idea.  In  March, 
1771,  a  small  meeting  was  first  established  on  Friday  evenings,  at  the  Queen's 
Head  Tavern,  Holbom.  The  members  at  first  were  few,  but  in  the  course  of  20 
years  they  amounted  to  upwards  of  65 ;  but  of  these  there  were  only  15  who 
were  real  engineers.  **  Conversation,  argument,  and  a  social  communication 
of  ideas  and  knowledge  in  the  particular  walks  of  each  member,  were  at  the 
same  time  the  amusement  and  the  business  of  the  meetings.**  This  society,  or 
rather  club,  continued  its  meetings  until  May,  1792,  when,  in  consequence 
of  some  misunderstanding  among  its  members,  it  was  dissolved  by  consent. 
Steps  were  then  taken  to  reorganise  the  society,  and  Smeaton  consented  to 
become  a  member ;  but  ho  died  before  the  first  meeting,  which  was  held  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  in  the  Strand,  on  the  15th  April,  1793,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.'*  The  constitution  agreed  on  was  that  there 
should  be  three  classes  of  members : — the  first  to  consist  of  real  eng^eers ;  the 
second  class,  men  of  science  and  gentlemen  who  had  studied  civil  engineering ; 
and  the  third  class,  artists  and  others  connected  with  the  profession.  The 
members  were  to  dine  together  every  other  Friday  during  the  session  of  par- 
liament It  is  stated  as  a  mark  of  the  society's  regard,  "  that  a  tribute  was 
always  paid  after  dinner  to  the  memory  of  their  kte  worthy  brother,  John 
Smeaton." 

The  society  having  been  infonned  that  Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  purchased  all 
the  manuscripts,  designs,  &c,  of  Smeaton  from  bis  representatives,  proposed 
to  publish  such  of  them  as  consisted  of  reports  on  public  works.  This  was 
acceded  to,  and  in  February,  1795,  a  special  committee  was  formed,  with  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  at  its  head,  to  superintend  the  publication.    The  first  volume 
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WHS  published  in  1812,  from  the  pre£u!e  to  which  the  above  particalarB  are  de- 
rived.   Three  other  volumes  were  subsequently  published. 

The  society  thus  established  continues  to  exist  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Smeatonian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers."  It  meets,  for  the  purpose  of  dining, 
monthly  during  the  session  of  parliament,  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  and  in- 
cludes some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  profession. 

MEDICAL   SOCIBTV,    BOLT   COURT,    FLEET   STREET. 

The  Medical  Society  of  London  was  instituted  in  1773,  and  holds  its  meetings  at  a  house  in 
Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  which  was  bequeathed  to  it,  together  with  a  considerable  library,  by 
Dr.  Lettsom,  a  celebrated  physician  of  former  days.  Three  medals  are  awarded  annually  for 
the  promotion  of  medical  sdenoe— agold  one,  called  the  Fothergtlllan,  and  two  silver  ones.  Tlie 
meetings  are  held  every  Monday  evening  at  eight  o'clock,  ftom  September  to  May,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  weeks  at  Chrfitmas.  The  Traniactlons  of  the  society  have  been  pub> 
lished  at  irregular  bitervals.  Fellows  are  elected  by  ballot.  They  pay  one  guinea  entrance,  and 
one  guinea  annual  subscription. 

LONDON   INSTITUTION. 

The  London  Institution  originated  in  the  praiseworthy  and  energetic  efforts  of  several  of 
the  principal  bankers  and  merchants  in  the  city.  The  first  public  meeting  was  held.  May  SS, 
IHOS;  Sir  Francis  Baring,  Bart.  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  It  was  then  resolved  on  to  establish  an  in- 
stitution u;>on  an  extensive  and  liberal  scale,  in  some  central  part  of  the  city,  the  olqeet  of 
which  shall  be  to  provide— 

1.  A  library,  to  contain  works  of  intrinsic  value. 

2.  Lectures  for  the  diffVision  of  uteftil  knowledge. 

9.  Reading  rooms  for  the  daily  papers,  periodicals,  pamphlets,  and  foreign  publicationa. 

The  subscriptions  for  this  purpose  proceeded  with  unexampled  rapidity,  so  that  in  the  short 
space  of  one  week  they  reached  nearly  sixty  thousand  pounds.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year  that  the  business  of  the  institution  actually  commeneed  in  a  temporary  esta- 
blishment in  the  Old  Jewry.  A  libmry  of  10,0(IU  volumes  was  here  arranged  in  Ave  spaciocu 
apartments,  but  the  intended  scientific  lectures  were  deferred  until  preparations  could  be  tuUj 
entered  into  for  making  them  at  once  respectable  and  useAiI.  The  soaety  removed,  in  1812,  to 
other  premises  in  King's  Arms  Yard.  Coleman  Street ;  but  it  was  not  till  1815  that  thev  weie 
able  to  carry  out  their  original  faitention  of  purchasing  a  site,  and  commencing  a  builclnig  of 
their  own.  In  1816  the  present  house  of  the  institution,  whidi  is  a  handsome  building,  in  the 
centre  of  the  north  side  of  Finsbury  Circus,  was  commenced,  and  in  1819  it  was  opened  to  the 
members.  The  first  course  of  scientific  lectures  was  now  delivered,  by  Professor  Brande,  secre^ 
tary  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  these  were  followed  in  succeeding  seasons  by  regular  courses  on 
the  various  branches  of  science  and  the  useful  arts,  on  music,  the  fine  arts,  and  literature. 

The  library  of  this  institution  has  been  collected  at  vast  expenie  and  with  great  care.  It  oon> 
si^ts  of  upwards  of  60,0(10  volumes,  and  is  very  rich  in  topographical  works.  Professor  Person, 
the  first  librarian,  died  in  the  rooms  of  the  institution,  in  18Qft  The  library  is  open  ttom 
10  A.M.  to  II  P.M.,  every  day  except  Saturday  and  Sunday.  On  Saturday  it  closes  at  3.  The 
soirees  or  evening  conversaaloni  or  the  institution  are  held  during  the  spring  season.  On  thcM 
occasions  the  library  is  copiously  furnished  with  models  and  specimens  of  new  Inventions,  for  the 
amusement  of  visitors,  and  a  lecture  is  also  delivered  in  the  theatre. 

The  institution  consists  of  a  limited  number  of  proprietors,  and  of  life  and  annual  subscciben. 

The  aflkirs  are  managed  by  a  president,  four  vice-presidents,  and  twenty  managers.  There  Is 
also  a  board  of  visitors,  and  there  are  five  auditors  or  accounts. 

ROYAL   ASIATIC   SOCIETY,   5,    NEW   BURLINGTON   STREET. 

The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  founded  in  1833.  fior  the 
investigation  and  encouragement  of  arts,  science,  and  literature,  in  relation  to  Asia.  The 
meetings  are  held  at  5.  New  Burlington  Street,  where  there  is  a  library  and  museum,  the  latter 
containing  a  collection  of  oriental  arms  and  armour,  and  other  ol^ects  of  interesL  The  museum 
IS  open  dally  for  the  admission  of  the  public  (except  on  Saturdays,  and  the  usual  holiday*),  be- 
tween the  hour*  of  eleven  and  four,  at  the  recommendation  of  members,  who  are  ftimished 
with  tickets  for  distribution.   The  meetings  of  the  society  are  held  the  first  and  third  Saturdaya 


of  every  month,  ftom  November  to  June.    The  publications  of  this  society  axe  its  •*  I'rana- 
' ons**  and  **  Journal,**  the  former  in  quarto,  the  latter  in  octavo  volumes.    Tl 


important  researches  and  information  on  Eastern  literature  and  science.  The  library  of  thia 
society  is  rich  in  orienul  manuscripts  and  Chinese  bonks.  The  principal  members  are  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  who  have  some  especial  inUrest  in  or  connection  with  our  Eastern  possea- 
sions,  or  who  take  an  interest  in  the  wide  field  of  inquiry  opened  to  lu  by  recent  events  with 
relation  to  China.  i     /    i- 

The  members  of  this  society  are  resident,  non-resident,  honorary,  foreign,  and  correspond- 
ing. All  resident  members  (namely,  such  as  usually  reside  in  Great  Britahi  and  Ireland),  pay  an 
aibnisston  fee  of  five  guineas,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  three  guineaa.  Non-resident  mem- 
bers do  not  pay  the  annual  subscription.  The  mode  of  admission  is  by  the  recommendation  of 
ttotti  three  to  five  members,  and  three-fourths  of  the  votes  are  necessary. 

The  fallowing  societies  are  branch  societies  of  the  Royal  Aiialic  Society,  and  their  meroben, 
when  in  England,  have  firee  admission  to  iu  meetings :— the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay ;  the 
Literary  Society  of  Madras;  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ceylon;  the  Asiatic  Society  of  China,  at 
Hong  Kong. 
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ZOOLOGICAL   SOCIETY,    11,    HANOVEK   SQUARE. 

The  Zoological  Sodecy  of  London  wm  instituted  in  1826.  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  llum- 
phnr  Dftvy,  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  and  other  eminent  individuals,  for  the  advancement  of 
aoology,  and  the  introduction  and  exhibition  of  sutOects  of  the  animal  Icingdom,  alive  or  in  a 
state  or  preservation. 
'  eaflkirs 


The  presidents  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  the  Linnean,  GeolMlcal,  and  Horticullural  Societies, 
>f  the  Royal  Institution,  and  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Phydcians  and  of  Surgeons,  and  the 
chainnan  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  for  the  tmie  being,  are  esi^ffMo  honorary  members  of 


the  society. 

Fellows  of  this  society  pay  an  admission  fee  of  five  pounds,  and  an  annual  contribution  of 
three  pounds,  or  a  composition  of  thirty  pounds  in  lieu  thereof.  Annual  subscribers  pay  a  con- 
tribution of  three  pounds  on  the  1st  of  January  in  every  year.  Honorary,  foreign,  and  corre- 
sponding members  pay  no  contribution. 

Fellows  have  personal  admission  to  the  gardens  and  museum  with  two  companions  daily. 
They  receive  also  twenty  tickets  annually  for  the  admission  of  friends  at  any  time,  and  on  Sa- 
turdays and  Sundays  they  have  the  power  of  admitting  two  friends,  by  written  order,  instead 
of  by  their  personal  introduction.  Annual  subscribers  have  similar  privileges,  but  can  only 
admit  one  companion,  or  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  one  friend  by  written  order.  The  wives  of 
fellows  and  members  exerdse  the  same  privil^e  in  the  absence  of  their  husbands. 

Honorary,  foreign,  and  corresponding  membiexs  have  personal  admission  to  the  gardens  and 

useum  on  all  occasions  when  tney  are  open  to  the  fellows  and  annual  subscribers.  Fellows, 
annual  subscribers,  honorary,  foreign,  and  corresponding  members,  are  entitled  to  one  copy  of 

^" — '-"?  proceedings  of  the  society  "    "  **       "  '  •   ■ 

Lions  and  other  publics 

tepublic  They  may  obtain,  oi ,  _, „ ., .  . 

will  admit  a  named  person  of  their  immediate  (kmily  to  the  gardens  and  museum  with  one 


museum  on  all  occasions  when  they  are  open  to  the  fellows  and  annual  subscribers.  Fellows, 
annual  subscribers,  honorary,  foreign,  and  corresponding  members,  are  entitled  to  one  copy  oi 
the  scientific  proceedings  of  the  society  on  application  at  the  office,  and  are  entitled  to  purchase 
the  Transactions  and  other  publications  of  the  society  at  25  per  cent.  less  than  the  price  chnrged 
to  the  public  They  may  obtain,  on  the  payment  of  one  guinea  annually,  an  Ivory  ticket,  which 
named  person  of  their  immediate  (kmily  to  the  gardens  and  museum  with  one 
companion  daily.  The  public  are  admitted  to  the  gardens  on  payment  of  one  shilling  for  each 
person.    This  charge  is  reduced  to  sixpence  on  Mondays. 


The  gardens  are  open  ttom  nine  o'clock  a.m.  till  sunset.  The  museum,  fri>m  ten  till  six ;  and 
the  office,  ttom  ten  till  five. 

ROYAL   GEOGRAPHICAL   SOCIETY,    3,    WATERLOO   PLACE. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London  was  established  in  1830,  for  the  improvement 
and  diaUslon  of  ceographical  knowledge.  Its  offices  are  at  3,  Waterloo  Place,  where  there 
is  a  small  but  good  geographical  library,  and  a  collection  of  maps,  charts,  and  instruments  con- 
nected with  geographical  science,  to  which  all  the  members  have  accesst. 

The  mode  of  admission  to  this  rociety  is  by  the  recommendation  of  two  or  more  members, 
after  which  the  decision  is  made  by  ballot.  Every  ordinary  member  is  required  to  pay  31.  as  his 
admission  fee,  and  2/.  annual  subscription,  or  he  may  compound  for  both  by  one  payment 

The  meetings  are  of  three  kinds,  anniversary,  special,  and  ordinary.  The  anniversary  meet- 
ing is  held  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  May,  when  two  gold  medals,  tne  gift  of  the  Queen,  are 
presented  to  the  two  most  distinguished  promoters  of  geographical  discovery.  The  ordinary 
meetings  are  held  on  the  second  and  fourth  Monday  of  every  month,  or  oftener,  if  Judged  ex- 
pedient by  the  council.  Visitors,  if  introduced  by  membeis,  are  allowed  to  be  preunt.  The 
members  or  fellows  are  known  respectively  by  the  initial  letters,  M.R.G.S.,  or  F.R.G.S. 

GAELIC   SOCIETY,   BRITISH   COFFEE   HOUSE,   C0CK8PUR  STREET. 

The  Gaelic  Society  was  .instituted  hi  1830,  the  principal  objecU  being  to  accustom  the 
members  to  the  language,  poetrvt  music,  and  dress  of  the  GaeU  The  fundamental  rules  are 
that  no  man  shall  be  deemed  eligible  as  an  associate  who  cannot  speak  the  Gaelic  language,  in 
which  the  aflkirs  of  the  society  are  to  be  conducted ;  that  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
society,  its  property  be  given  to  *'  The  Society  for  Supporting  Gaelic  Schools  in  the  Highlands 
and  Islands  of  Scotland/*  The  meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Monday  of  each  month,  at  the 
British  Cofflee  House,  Cockspur  Street.    The  anniversary  is  on  the  17th  of  August 

In  the  catalogue  of  books,  &c.,  published  by  the  society,  Mr.  James  Logan,  the  secretary,  has 
introduced  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Scottish  Societies  in  London,  and  elsewhere. 
Instituted  for  the  purposes  of  philanthropy  and  the  preservation  of  national  usages.  Referring 
to  the  present  society,  he  says—**  It  has  frequently  been  obscr\-ed  that  the  Highlanders  are  be- 
hind in  the  advance  of  intellectual  knowledge,  especially  as  relates  to  their  own  particular  litera- 
ture. There  are  certainly  no  very  encouramng  circumstances  to  induce  them  to  devote  time 
and  means  to  ohjects,  the  pursuit  of  which  Is  reckoned  by  the  unthinking  in  this  utilitarian  and 
cosmopolitic  age.  unprofitable  and  Indlcarive  of  narrow  ideas :  but  as  amor  patrUe  is  a  feeling 
implanted  In  the  very  nature  of  man,  which  impels  him  to  take  more  interest  in  his  own  rela- 
tions—in his  own  friends— in  hb  own  countrymen,  and  all  that  pertains  to  his  common  race  and 
Iklherland,  than  to  those  which  are  foreign  to  him ;  it  has  led  to  the  most  brilliant  deeds  in  aims 
and  discoveries  in  art  throughout  the  worid,  and  the  study  of  national  literature  will  assuredly 
enlarge  the  mind,  and  render  individuab  more  useful  in  their  sphere,  and  better  members  of 
general  society." 

UNITED   SERVICE   INSTITUTION,   SCOTLAND   YARD. 

The  United  Service  Institution  was  founded  in  1830  by  membcrsof  the  naval  and  military 
profession,  as  a  reporitory  for  various  objects  of  scientific  and  general  interest,  as  a  means  of 
communication  ainong  the  numerous  omcen  who  are  able  and  willing  to  contribute  to  the 
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promotion  of  idence  and  art*  and  as  a  place  where  lecturea  mifrbt  be  held,  and  documents  re- 
ceived on  subjects  of  common  interest  to  naval  and  military  men.  No  sooner  was  the  plan  <tf 
this  institution  arranged,  than  collections  and  specimens  in  natural  history  were  fireely  contri- 
buted for  the  foundation  of  the  museum,  which  is  now  sufficiently  extensive  to  occupy  four  or 
live  rooms,  and  to  constitute  one  of  the  sights  worth  seeing  in  the  metrcpolis.  The  model  room 
contafais  models,  in  great  variety,  of  ships,  gun-carriages,  &c.,  and  specimens  of  different  forms 
of  life-buoy,  models  of  mlliunr  waggons,  gun-boats,  canoes,  &c  The  armoury  contafau 
weapons  of  various  countries,  African  swords  and  daggers,  Chinese  and  Indian  weapons,  dubs, 
spears,  flghting-dresscs.  with  a  large  assortment  of  English  swords,  spears,  cross-bows  of  oldca 
times,  and  distinct  stands  of  arms  used  in  the  military  and  naval  service  in  particular  rcigna. 
Two  other  rooms  are  devoted  chiefly  to  collections  in  natural  history,  stunM  animals,  and 
birds,  cases  of  minerals,  reptiles  preserved  in  spiriu,  insecU.  &c.  Very  little  arrangement  has 
hitherto  been  attempted  in  this  museum,  which  lessens  the  interest  in  examining  it ;  but  there 
are  numerous  objects  of  popular  interest  In  these  rooms  as  well  as  in  the  armoury.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  the  skeleton  of  Marengo,  the  barb  charger  which  Napoleon  Bonaparte  rode  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo;  while  in  the  armoury  there  is  the  crimson  sash  by  which  Sir  John  Moore 
was  lowered  to  his  grave,  a  piece  of  the  gold  lace  flrom  Nelson's  coat  worn  at  TenerifTe,  the 
swords  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  General  Wolfe,  Ac. 

The  fifth  room  of  the  museum  contains  objects  of  the  most  miscellaneous  description*  « 
principal  part  being  dresses  and  ornaments  of  rude  nations.  The  contents  of  this,  and  indeed 
of  all  the  other  rooms,  stand  greatly  in  need  of  the  classification  and  arrangement  which  wc 
believe  they  are  ere  long  destined  to  receive.  The  mode  of  admission  to  this  museum  is  by  a 
member's  order,  which  is  very  easily  procurable.  The  members  are  above  4000  in  number. 
Each  pays  an  entrance  fee  of  1/.,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  10*.  The  hours  of  admisriop 
are  ft-om  eleven  till  five  daily,  from  April  to  September,  and  firom  eleven  till  four  during  the 
winter  months. 

BNTOMOLOGICAL   SOCIETY,    17,   OLD   BOND  8TRKBT. 

The  Entomological  Society  of  London  was  organised  in  1833,  for  the  improvement  and 
diflfiision  of  entomological  science,  and  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  Mcietywas  held  in  May, 
1834.  with  the  Rev.  W.  Kirby,  the  father  of  British  entomology,  as  its  president.  Manvof  the 
most  able  and  active  cultivators  of  entomology  were  desirous  of  establishing  a  more  familiar 
intercourse  between  their  fellow  labourers  than  had  hitherto  subsisted  in  this  country,  hoping 
thus  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  science,  and  to  promote  its  utility.  They  therefore  held 
periodical  meetings,  at  which  memoirs  were  received  and  read,  experiments  for  the  destructioo 
of  noxious  insects  suggested,  communications  made,  and  objects  exhibited.  They  also  began  to 
form  a  collection  of  insects,  and  a  library  of  reference.  Since  that  time  the  society  has  an- 
nually published  many  valuable  papers,  of  frcat  practical  importance  to  the  agriculturist,  espe- 
cially those  Ulustrating  the  history  and  habits  or  injurious  Insects,  and  the  means  of  arrestin^r 
their  ravages.  The  valuable  colleptions  of  Mr.  Kirby  were  generously  presented  to  this  society 
at  its  commencement,  and  the  gift  is  thus  alluded  to  hi  their  first  report.  "  Few  but  enton>o- 
logists  can  appreciate  the  value  of  this  remaritable  gift.  We  are  now  possessed  of  the  very  spe- 
cimens fh>m  which  the  first  of  monographs  ever  published  was  formed.  We  have  under  our 
eyes  the  materials  from  which  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence  derived  their  well-known  '  Introduc- 
tion to  Entomology,'  a  work  which  has  well  stood  the  test  of  time;  and  although  science  has 
greatly  progressed  since  its  publication,  it  requires  little  to  be  blotted  ttma  its  pages.  When  it 
appeared,  it  put  to  flight  many  of  the  errors  of  centuries :  It  checked  the  superstition  of  the 
nursery,  awisted  to  remove  the  ignorance  of  the  drawing-room,  and  the  misconceptions  of  our 
rural  population ;  and  although  some  prejudices  still  prevail  respecting  insects,  such  as  '  blight 
in  the  air,'  and  the  ominous  *  death-watch,'  yet  we  can  now  only  regard  them  as  the  Hngennii 
mists  of  ignorance,  about  to  disappear  before  the  daily  increasing  light  of  knowledge." 

This  society  is  managed  by  the  usual  list  of  officers  The  annual  contribution  is  1/.  Is.,  or  a 
composition  of  10<.  lOs.    The  admission  fee  is  S/.  2a. 

The  important  ends  to  be  answered  by  the  study  of  insect  life  are  well  alluded  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  fiom  the  pre8idt>nt's  address  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  1844  :— 

"  The  great  object  of  all  scicntiflc  research  is  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  mankind.  All 
inquiries  that  tend  to  this  object,  however  remotely  connected  with  it,  deserve  the  attention 
of  the  philosopher  and  the  philanthropist.  Observations  on  the  habits  and  economy  of  inseeta. 
independentljr  of  their  immediate  connection  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  are  of  hisfa 
importance  with  reference  to  our  arts  and  manufactures;  and  are  valuable,  not  merely  to  incQ- 
vidual  enterprise,  but  to  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world.  The  dye,  the  wax,  the  silk,  con- 
tribute to  the  riches  and  comfort  of  thousands,  and  even  supply  means  of  existence  to  tens  of 
thousands ;  yet  the  value  and  most  successful  cultivation  of  these  can  only  be  improved  by  at- 
tention to  tlie  habiu  of  the  diminutive  creatures  by  which  they  are  produced.  In  like  manner, 
attention  to  the  habits,  and  experiments  on  the  functions,  or  these  '  miniatures  of  creation,' 
become  of  immense  importance  when  the  knowledge  of  the  entomolc^ist  is  comlrined  on  the 
one  hand  with  the  skill  of  the  analytic  chemist,  in  watching  the  processes,  or  in  testing  the 
products,  of  their  little  vital  laboratoties;  or,  on  the  other  nand,  is  employed  in  assisting  to 
guide  the  diminutive  scalpel,  or  the  eye  of  the  comparative  anatomist  and  physiologist.  In  hia 
microscopic  investigations  of  structure  or  function.  Entomolcffical  knowledge  unapplied  an'd 
alone.  like  that  or  many  other  pursuits,  may  perhaps  be  of  tittle  absolute  value ;  but  when 
combined  with  that  of  the  chemist,  the  physiologist,  or  the  anatomist,  it  leads  to  a  result  of  the 
highest  possible  importance  to  mankind— the  right  understanding  of  the  gr^t  laws  of  lilb  n 
health  and  diseaie,  which  alone  enables  the  physician  to  apply  his  experienoe  with  succe»  in 
restoring  to  us  that  which  is  more  valuable  than  all  the  comfort  that  riches  or  luxury  can  ood- 
tribute." 
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STATISTICAL   SOCIETY,    12,    ST.   JAMEs's   SQUARE. 

The  Statistical  Society  of  London  was  founded  in  1834,  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
statistical  knowledge.  It  had  been  nroiected  at  Cambridge,  during  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  In  the  introduction  to  the  journal  of  this  society, 
dated  May,  1838,  it  is  stated  that  only  within  a  few  years  has  the  science  of  statistics  been  ac- 
tively  pursued  in  this  country.  *'  The  word  statistics  is  of  Oetman  origin,  and  is  derived  from 
the  word  «AuU,  signifying  the  same  as  our  English  word  ttate,  or  a  body  of  men  existing  in  a 
social  union.  Statistics,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  the  ascertaining  and  bringing  together  of 
those  AK!ts  which  are  calculated  to  illustrate  the  condition  and  prospects  of  society ;  and  the  ob< 
Ject  of  statistical  science  is  to  consider  the  rtsults  which  they  produce,  with  the  view  to  deter- 
mine those  principles  upon  whidi  the  weli-l>eing  of  society  depends.  Statistics  differs  from 
political  economy,  oecause,  although  it  has  the  same  end  in  view,  it  does  not  discuss  causes,  nor 
reason  upon  probable  eflbcts;  it  seeks  only  to  collect,  arrange,  and  compare  that  class  of  facts 
whidi  alone  can  form  the  basis  of  correct  conclusions  with  respect  to  social  and  political  go- 
vernment." 

In  1832,  Lord  Auckland  and  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  who  then  presided  over  the  Board  of  Trade, 
established  a  statistical  office  In  that  department,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting,  arranging,  and 
publishbig  statements  relating  to  the  condition,  and  bearing  upon  the  various  interests  of  the 
British  Empire.  Volumes  prepared  by  this  office  are  annually  printed  and  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment. In  1833  the  statistical  section  was  formed  in  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  and  before  the  close  of  that  year  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society  was  established. 
Societies  for  prosecuting  statistical  inquiries  have  sprung  up  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  society  divides  the  scope  and  system  of  Its  labours  into  the  following  important  heads  :<~ 

1.  The  statistics  of  physical  geography,  division,  and  appropriation ;  or  geographical  and 
proprietary  statistics. 

2.  The  statistics  of  production ;  or  agricultural,  mming,  fishery,  manufacturing,  and  com- 
mercial statistics. 

3.  The  statistics  of  instruction;  or  ecclesiastical,  scientific,  literary,  univcrdty,  and  school 
statistics. 

4.  The  statistics  of  protection  ;  or  constitutional,  militv y  and  naval,  Judicial,  criminal,  and 
police  statistics. 

5.  The  statistics  of  life,  of  consumption,  and  of  enfoyroent;  or  of  population,  health,  the 
distribution  and  consumption  of  the  commodities  of  life,  and  public  and  private  charity. 

The  number  of  fellows  of  this  sodety  b  unlimited.  Admission  is  obtained  by  a  recommenda- 
tion from  two  fellows,  and  by  ballot:  and  a  yearly  subscription  of  U.  St.  is  paid  in  advance,  or 
is  compounded  for  by  one  payment  of  20  guineas.  Foreign  members  to  tne  number  of  fifty, 
and  corresponding  members  to  an  unlimited  extent,  are  admitted  free  of  payment  The  busi- 
ness of  the  society  is  transacted  by  a  council  of  thirty-one  members,  including  the  president, 
vice-president,  dtc  The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  society  are  held  monthly  during  the  session, 
which  lasts  from  Ist  of  November  to  1st  of  July.  The  anniversary  meeting  takes  place  on  the 
15th  of  March,  or  on  the  following  day  if  the  15th  fall  on  a  Sunday.  The  result  of  this  society's 
labours  may  be  gathered  from  a  published  journal  of  its  proceedings,  of  which  there  are  several 
volumes.  The  office  of  the  society  is  at  IS,  St.  James's  Square.  There  is  no  dilTerence  made  in 
this  society  as  to  resident  and  non-resident  fellows.    Members  adopt  the  initials  F.S.S. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OP  LONDON,  20,  BEDFORD  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

The  Botanical  Society  of  London  was  instituted  November  29,  1836,  for  the  promotion 
and  diffusion  of  botanical  knowledge,  for  the  formation  of  British  and  general  herbaria,  for  the 
exchange  of  specimens  with  other  soeieties,  for  the  establishment  of  a  nbrary  for  reference  and 
circulation,  and  for  holding  evening  meetings,  receiving  communications,  and  publishing  im- 
portant facts  and  views.  Its  offices  are  at  SO,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  where  an  exten- 
sive herbarium  is  open  for  inspection  of  members  and  other  botanists,  every  Friday  evening 
from  seven  to  ten  oxlock.  The  library  Is  open  on  the  same  day.  The  meetings  of  the  society 
are  held  on  the  first  Fridav  of  every  month,  at  eight  o'clock  p.m.,  except  in  December.  The 
anniversary  meeting  is  held  on  the  S9th  November,  being  the  birthday  of  Rav,  the  botanist. 
The  annual  subscription  for  resident  members  is  1/.  1«.,  and  the  entrance  fee  is  tne  same.  Non- 
resident members  pay  10*.  6tf.  The  members  are  known  respectively  by  the  initial  letters 
M.B.S.L. 

The  great  advantage  connected  with  membership  in  this  aodety  is  the  extent  of  knowledge 
ffained  through  the  exdiange  of  British  and  foreign  specimens,  and  the  (kcilities  aflbrded  for 
forming  complete  and  valuable  herbaria.  The  herbarian  committee  justly  state  that  neither 
private  correspondence  nor  membership  of  any  other  association  has  ever  given  British  botanists 
those  advantages  in  forming  their  herbaria,  which  are  realised  by  the  members  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  London. 

NUMISMATIC   SOCIETY,    41,   TAVISTOCK   STREET,   COVENT   GARDEN. 

This  society  was  instituted  on  theSSnd  December,  1836,  chiefly  through  theexertionsof  John 
Lee,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  and  a  few  other  gentlemen;  and  itn  first  ordinary  meeting  was  held  S6th 
January,  1837.  Its  ol^ect  is  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  numismatic  science  In  all  its 
branches.  The  admission  fee  is  II.  U.,  and  the  annual  subscription  U.  10».  This  entitles  the 
members  to  the  numbers  of  the  **  Numismatic  Chronicle,**  publi«hed  quarterly,  and  edited  by 
J.  Y.  Akerman,  Esq.  The  ordinary  meetings  occur  on  the  last  Thursday  in  each  month  from 
November  till  May,  inclusive,  at  7  o'clock.  The  members  are  known  respectively  by  the 
initial  ktteiB  M.N.S. 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL   SOCIKTIT. 

This  KcietT  was  ettmblishcd  In  1837.  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  and  forming  coUeetiona  of 
water-fowl:  first,  to  supply  the  royal  perks;  and,  secondly,  to  distribute  duplicates,  gratui- 
tously, among  such  members  as  may  be  desinHU  of  acquiring  a  collection  of  aquatic  birds.  The 
society  entteavours  to  maintain  a  complete  collection  of  water-fowl— «wimmers.  divers,  and 
waders.  The  birds  are  kept  as  nearly  as  posalble  in  a  natural  sute,  in  SL  James's  Park,  where 
the  lake  forms  as  it  were  a  great  natural  cage.  The  birds  are  very  tame,  and  being  placed  under 
'the  protection  of  the  public,  are  great  favourites,  a  large  portion  of  their  food  being  supplied  hf 
■  visitors.    The  president  of  this  society  u  the  Duke  (MTBuocleuch  and  Queensberry. 

BOYAL   AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY,    12,   HANOVER   SQUARE. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  was  established  in  1838.  with  the  view  of 
improvlnf^  the  general  svstem  ot  agriculture  in  this  country,  and  of  engaging  talented  men  In 
the  investigation  of  such  subjects  as  are  of  deep  practical  importance  to  the  British  Ikrmer. 
The  labours  of  this  society  have  been  of  immense  advantage  to  the  agricultural  interest,  apad 
its  published  journal  is  one  of  the  roost  useful  and  interesting  pcriodlcab  which  a  farmer  can 
study.  This  society  holds  an  annual  meeting  in  London,  and  also  an  annual  country  meeting, 
the  latter  including  a  cattle-show,  an  exhibition  of  agricultural  implements  and  inventions,  ami 
the  awarding  of  priaes  in  either  department.  The  first  country  meeting  was  held  in  Oxford,  in 
the  summer  of  1H38,  when  an  immense  multitude  of  persons  assembled,  among  whom  were  two 
or  three  thousand  eminent  cultivators  of  the  soil,  breeders  of  stock,  dec  The  meeting  was  held 
next  at  Cambridge,  and  then  at  other  important  towns,  in  succession.  In  1840  the  society  was 
incorporated  by  royal  charter,  and  its  objects  were  distinctly  assigned  to  be:  first,  to  embody 
such  mformation  contained  in  agricultural  publications  and  in  other  scientific  works  as  hmt 
been  proved  by  practical  experience  to  be  useful  to  cultivators  of  the  soil;  second,  to 
correspond  with  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  other  scientific  societies,  both  at  home  mud 
abroad,  and  to  select  from  such  correspondence  all  information  which,  acccmling  to  the  opinloti 
of  the  society,  may  be  likely  to  lead  to  practical  benefit  In  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  third, 
to  pay  tQ  anv  occupier  of  land,  or  other  person  who  shall  undertake  at  the  request  of  the  society 
to  ascertain  bv  experiment  how  far  such  information  leads  to  useful  results  In  practice,  a  re- 
muneration for  any  loss  that  he  may  incur  by  so  doing ;  fourth,  to  encourage  men  of  science 
in  their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  agricultural  implements,  the  construction  of  fium- 
building^  and  cottages,  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the  general  purposes  of  agriculture,  the 
destruction  of  insecU  injurious  to  vegetable  life,  and  the  eradication  of  weeds;  fifth,  to  pro- 
mote the  discovery  of  new  varieties  of  grain  and  other  vegeubles  useAiI  to  man,  or  for  the  food 
of  domestic  animals ;  sixth,  to  collect  mformation  with  regard  to  the  management  of  woods, 
plaiUations,  and  fences,  and  on  every  other  subject  connected  with  rural  improvement ;  Seventh , 
to  take  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  those  who  depend  upon  the  cultiv». 
tlon  of  the  soil  for  their  support ;  eighth,  to  take  measures  for  improving  the  veterinary  art, 
as  applied  to  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs :  ninth,  at  the  meetings  of  the  society  in  the  country,  by 
the  distribution  of  prizes,  and  by  other  means,  to  encourage  the  best  mode  of  farm  cultivation, 
and  the  breed  of  live  stock ;  tenth,  to  promote  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  labourers,  and  to 
encourage  the  improved  management  of  their  cottages  and  gardens. 

The  society  consists  of  a  president,  trustees,  vice-presidenu,  governors,  and  members.  The 
governors  p^y  N.  annually,  the  members  1/.,  or  they  can  compound  for  life  by  paying  ten  an- 
nual subscriptions.  Numerous  and  liberal  prices  are  awarded  by  this  society,  not  only  for  cattle 
and  implements  of  a  superior  kind,  but  for  essays  on  modes  of  fanning,  &c,  A  notice  of  the 
prises  held  out  in  1846,  which  we  take  at  random  from  the  journal  of  the  society,  will  show  the 
nature  and  amount  of  these  rewards.  Fifty  sovereigns,  or  a  piece  of  plate  of  that  value,  fw 
the  best  report  on  the  farming  of  North  Wales.  The  same  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
and  for  the  farming  of  Cambridgeshire.  Fifty  sovereigns,  or  plate,  for  the  best  report  on  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  breaking  up  grass  land.  Thirty  sovereigns  for  the  best  essay 
on  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  Ten  sovereigns  for  the  best 
essay  on  tne  keeping  of  farm  accounts.  Twenty  sovereigns  for  the  best  account  of  task-work. 
Twenty  sovereigns  for  an  essay  on  peat  charcoal  as  a  manure  for  turnips.  Ate.  Ten  sovereigns  for 
the  best  account  of  the  use  or  acid  with  bones.  Ten  sovereigns  for  an  account  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  white  mustard ;  and  ten  sovereigns  for  the  best  account  of  the  draining  of  running  sands. 

The  rooms  of  the  Royal  AgriculturalSociety  are  at  12,  Hanover  Square,  London.  The  pre- 
sident is  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Portman. 

MICROSCOPICAL   SOCIETY,    21,   REGENT   STREET. 

The  Mieroscoplcal  Society  was  esublished  in  1839.  for  the  improvement  of  microscopic 
science,  and  of  the  instruments  by  whidi  its  investigations  are  carried  on,  and  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  library  of  standard  microscopical  works.  The  meetings  of  this  society  are  held  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural  .Society,  21,  Regent  Street.  The  members  pay!/.  U.  annual 
subscription,  and  1/.  1«.  entrance ;  the  former  may  be  compounded  for  in  the  usual  way.  A  can- 
didate must  be  recommended  by  three  members,  and  balloted  for.  A  minority  of  two-thirda  is 
necessary  to  secure  his  admission.    The  society  publishes  lU  Transactions. 

Weekly  meet  ingsUke  place  at  seven  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  from  October  till  June.  The 
diair  is  vacated  at  nine,  and  the  meeting  assumes  the  form  or  a  conversazione. 

The  Microscopical  Society  owes  iu  existence  to  the  exertions  of  a  few  gentlemen  engaged  in 
scientific  pursuits,  who  aimed  at  affording  assistance  and  encouragement  to  microscopical  laves- 
tintions,  **  bv  promoting  that  ready  intercourse  between  those  engaged  in  such  pursuits,  by 
which  not  only  are  great  advantages  mutually  gained,  but  also  information  of  the  most  valu- 
able kind  disseminated  and  perpetuated.  Anotner  important  consequence  resulting  from  the 
establishment  of  this  society,  and  the  increasing  interest  in  microecoplcal  pursuits  excited  by  it. 
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is  the  enoouraflement  and  stimulus  given  to  the  sdentifle  makers  of  the  microscope,  by  which 
that  valuable  mstrument  is  now  rapidly  advancing  to  the  highest  d^^ee  of  perfection."  * 

CHEMICAL   SOCIETY,   (pro  tem,)   JOHN   STREET,   ADELPHI. 

The  Chemical  Society  of  Ixmdon  was  established  in  1841 ,  for  the  promotion  of  chemistry, 
by  communications  and  discussions,  and  by  collecting  a  library,  museum,  and  standard  instru- 
ments. But  there  are  vestiges  of  a  much  older  society,  established  for  the  same  ends.  This 
was  set  on  foot  in  1780,  at  which  time  chemlstrybegan  to  be  very  much  cultivated.  Professor 
Playfair  described  a  Chkmicai.  Socikty.  in  1781,  as  meeting  at  the  Chapter  Co£fee  House. 
*'  Here  I  met,**  he  says.  *'  a  venerable  old  man.  Mr.  Whitehurst,  author  of  '  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Formation  of  the  Earth,'  Dr.  Keir,  Dr.  Crauford,  and  several  others.  The  conversation 
was  purely  ehemical,  and  turned  on  Bergmann's  experiments  on  iron."  This  society  appears  to 
be  alluded  to  by  Franklin,  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Passy,  in  1781,  in  whieh  he  says,  '*  Present  my 
aflfectionate  respects  to  that  honest,  sensible,  and  intelligent  society,  who  did  me  the  honour  of 
admitting  me  to  share  in  their  instructive  conversations.  I  never  think  of  the  hours  I  so  hap- 
pily spent  in  that  company  without  regretting  that  they  are  never  to  be  repeated,  for  I  see  no 
prospect  of  an  end  of  this  unhappy  war  in  my  time.  Dr.  Priestley,  you  tell  me,  continues  his 
expmments  with  great  success.'^ 

The  present  society  consists  of  ordinary  and  foreign  members,  and  of  assodatet.  A  candidate 
must  be  recommended  by  three  members,  and  his  certificate  suspended  in  the  room  during 
three  ordinaiy  meetings.  He  is  elected  by  having  three-fourths  of  the  votes  in  his  favour.  The 
subscription  is  2i,  annually  for  resident  members,  (namely,  all  within  20  miles  of  London,)  and 
11.  by  non-resident  members.  The  meetings  are  held,  at  present,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  on  the  first  and  third  Mondays  of  every  month,  from  November  to 
June,  at  eight  o'clock.  The  anniversary  is  held  on  the  SOth  of  March,  at  the  same  hour.  Sub- 
scriptions are  reckoned  from  the  Lady  Day  or  Michaelmas  preceding  the  election  of  the  candi- 
date. The  president  of  this  society  is  W.  T.  Brande,  Esq.,  whose  valuable  works  on  chemistry 
are  in  the  hands  of  most  students  of  that  science. 

PHILOLOGICAL   SOCIETY,   LONDON    LIBRARY,   ST.    JAMES's  SQUARE. 

This  society  was  formed  on  the  18th  May,  1848,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  structure, 
affinities,  and  history  of  languages,  and  for  the  philological  illustration  of  the  classical  writers 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  members  are  elected  by  baflot,  and  the  payments  are  1/.  Is.  on  ad- 
mission, and  1/.  U.  annually,  due  on  the  1st  January.  The  life  composition  is  Ktf.  lOr.  The 
meetings  are  held  on  the  second  and  fourth  Fridays  in  every  month,  from  November  to  June, 
inclusive,  except  during  the  Christmas  and  Easter  holidays,  at  eight  o'clock.  The  anniversary 
is  on  the  fourth  Friday  in  May.  The  members  use  the  initial  letters  M.P.S.,  or  F.P.S.  A 
journal  of  proceedings  is  published.  The  president  is  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St. 
DavU'B.    The  secretary  is  E.  Guest,  Esq.,  and  the  assistant-secretary,  Mr.  J.  G.  Cochrane. 

ETHNOLOGICAL   SOCIETY,    27,   SACKVILLE   STREET. 

The  Ethnok>gical  Society  of  London  was  founded  by  Dr.  King.  In  1843.  for  the  purpose 
of  inquirfaig  into  the  distinguishing  characteristics,  physical  and  moral,  of  the  varieties  of  man- 
kind which  inhabit  or  have  Inhabited  the  earth,  and  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  such  character- 
istics. Fellows  are  admitted  by  ballot.  The  annual  subscription  is  21.,  and  the  life  composition 
12/.  A  Journal  is  published  by  the  society.  The  meetings  are  held  monthly,  from  November  to 
June,  inclusive,  and  the  anniversary  is  held  in  May.  The  president  is  Dr.  J.  C.  Prkhard,  and 
the  secretary.  Dr.  King. 

ARCHJBOLOGICAL   ASSOCIATION,   32,   SACKVILLE   STREET. 
Office  at  Mr.  Bohn's,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

The  British  Archseological  Association  was  csublished  in  1843,  for  the  encouragement 
and  prosecution  of  researches  into  the  arts  and  monuments  of  the  middle  ages,  particularly  in 
England. 

The  association  comprises  anoHates  and  oorretpandentat  the  first  consisting  of  annual  sub- 
scribers of  W.  1«.  and  upwards,  or  of  life  subscribers  of  1(V.  10s.  These  are  entitled  to  receive 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  society,  and  to  attend  the  meetings  held  in  London  twice  a  month. 
A  general  meeting  or  congress  is  held  once  in  the  year  in  one  of  the  towns  of  England,  lasting 
for  a  week,  and  a  volume  is  published  recording  the  proceedings  during  this  period.  Public 
meetings  are  held  in  London  at  half-past  eight  p.m.,  on  days  previously  notified  to  the  sub- 
scribers. 

Associates  are  elected  by  the  council.  Correspondents  are  elected  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  president,  of  two  members  ot  council,  or  of  four  associates.  Distinguished  foreigners  are 
admitted  as  honorary  members. 

The  president  for  1851  is  J.  Heywood,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  secretaries  are  R.  J.  Planchd  and 
C.  Bailey,  Esqs.  There  is  also  a  secretary  for  foreign  correspondence,  and  a  hydrographical 
secretary. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL   INSTITUTE,    12,   HAYMARKET. 

The  Archseological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  established  in  December, 
1843,  under  the  title  of  the  BritUh  Arefueologieat  AMoeiatUm.  Its  otyecU  are  to  investigate, 
preserve,  and  illustrate  all  ancient  monuments  of  history,  customs,  arts,  &C  relating  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

*  Prefkce  to  Vol.  L  ot  the  Society's  Transactions,  1844. 
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The  annual  payment  U  lU  or  upwards.  The  life  oompoettion  b  W.  The  aodeky  fauludM 
»ub»critinff  members,  honaranr  membeis.  and  et^rremmdmg  members. 

The  books,  drawings,  and  general  collection  of  this  society  are  kept  at  No.  IS,  Haymarkei. 
where  business  is  transacted ;  but  the  monthly  meetlnn  of  the  members,  for  the  purpoaea  of 
discussion,  are  held  in  the  theatre  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  26,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster.  These  meetings  are  held  on  the  first  Friday  in  each  month,  flt>m  November  to 
June,  inclusive,  at  4  o'clock.  The  annual  meeting  is  held  In  one  of  the  cathedral  towns  or 
great  cities  of  the  kingdom*  and  lasts  a  week.  A  volume  of  proceecUngs  is  published  every 
year. 

The  president  elected  for  1851  was  the  late  much-lamented  Marquess  of  Northampton.  The 
honorary  secretaries  are  Charles  Tucker,  Esq.,  and  Albert  Way,  Esq.  The  secretary  is  Gtargt 
Vulliamy,  Esq. 

S7R0-EOYPTIAN   SOCIETY,   71,   MORTIMER   STREET,  CAVENDISH   SQUARE. 

This  society  was  established  in  December,  1844,  to  encourage  and  advance  literature,  science, 
and  the  arts  in  Eg)'pt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  Arabia,  Palestine,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Asia 
Minor ;  to  collect  interesting,  instructive,  and  authentic  information  respectmg  those  lands ;  to 
cultivate  the  study  of  hieroglyphics  and  oriental  languages;  to  preserve  copies  of  ancient  in- 
scriptions; to  watch  over,  explore,  and  protect  the  relics  of  antiquity  ;  and  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  travellers  to  those  suMects  that  are  most  worthy  of  investigation. 

The  annual  suliscription  is  1/.  U.  for  resident  members ;  non-resident  members  pay  nothinc. 
The  annual  meeting  is  on  the  23rd  April.  The  ordinary  meetings  are  on  the  first  Tuesday  m 
each  month,  from  November  to  June,  at  8  o'clock. 

ROYAL   COLLEGE   OF   CHEMISTRY,    16,   HANOVER   SQUARE. 

This  college  was  founded  in  July,  1845,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  opportunities  for  instruc- 
tion in  practical  chemistry,  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  for  promoting  the  general  advancement  of 
chemical  science,  and  its  applications  to  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  usefbl  arts.  The 
annual  subscription  is  2L  2*.  The  anniversary  is  on  the  first  Monday  in  June.  H.R.H.  Prince 
Albert  is  president. 

PATHOLOGICAL   SOCIETY,    21,    REGENT   STREET. 

This  society  was  instituted  for  the  exhibition  and  examination  of  specimens,  drawings,  micro- 
socmic  preparations,  casts  or  models  of  morbid  parts,  with  accompanying  written  or  oral  de- 
scriptions, illustrative  of  pathological  science. 

Resident  members,  or  those  residing  within  ten  miles  of  the  General  Post  Ofilce,  pay  1/.  Is. 
on  admission,  and  1/.  U.  annually.  Non-resident  members  pay  a  life  subscription  of  21:  2«.  The 
meetings  are  held  twice  in  the  month,  on  Tuesday  evenings,  ftom  October  to  June,  inclusive. 
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THE   ORIENTAL    TRANSLATION   FUND. 

In  the  year  18S8  some  members  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  instituted  a  ftmd  for  the  publicsr 
tionof  translations  fh)m  Eastern  MSS.  into  the  languages  of  Europe.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  publications,  which  already  amount  to  sixty-two  distinct  works,  in 
about  seventy-two  volumes.  The  annual  subscription  is  I(tf.  10s.  for  large  paper  copies;  and 
U.  fit.  for  small  paper  copies. 

THE    CAMDEN    SOCIETY,    25,    PARLIAMENT    STREET. 

This  society  was  established  in  1838,  for  the  publication  of  historical  documents,  letters,  ancient 
poems,  and  other  materials  whidi  are  but  little  known,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  civil, 
ecclesiastical,  or  literary  history  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  society  takes  its  name  from 
Camden,  the  author  of  •*  BriUnnia,**  and  the  historian  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  Members  pay  I/. 
per  annum,  or  a  composition  of  10/.  The  publication  of  the  works  of  the  society  is  superin- 
tended by  a  council  of  fifteen ;  but  each  editor  corrects  the  proofs  of  the  work  which  he  has  un- 
dertaken to  superintend.  Provincial  local  secretaries  transmit  the  books  to  country  members. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Braybrooke  is  the  president. 

THE   PARKER   SOCIETY,    33,    SOUTHAMPTON    STREET,    STRAND. 

This  society  takes  Its  name  ftom  Martin  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  *'  a  great  collector 
of  ancient  and  modem  writings,  who  took  especial  care  of  the  safe  preservation  of  them  for  all 
succeeding  times;  as  foreseeing,  undoubtedly,  what  use  misht  be  made  of  them  by  posterity : 
that  by  having  recourse  to  such  originals  and  precedents,  the  true  knowledge  of  things  might 
the  better  appear." 

The  society  was  instituted  in  1840,  for  the  purpose— first,  of  reprinting  without  abridgment, 
alteration,  or  omission,  the  best  works  of  the  fathers  and  early  writers  of  th^  Reformed  English 
Church,  published  in  the  period  between  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elisabeth ;  secondy, 
for  the  purpose  of  printing  such  other  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  may  appear  desirable 
(including  under  both  periods  some  of  the  early  English  translations  of  the  foreign  reformers): 
and,  thirdly,  for  printing  some  MSS.  of  the  same  authors,  hitherto  unpublished. 

The  annual  subscription  is  \l.  The  council  consists  of  a  president,  treasurer,  honorary  libra- 
rian, and  twenty-four  members  of  the  Eslabltohed  Church,  of  whom  sixteen  at  least  must  be 
clergymen.    The  president  is  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ashley,  M.P. 
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THE   PERCY   SOCIETY,    100,   ST.    MARTIN's   LANE. 

The  oMeet  of  this  society  (founded  in  1840,  and  named  after  Dr.  Percy,  editor  of  "  Rellqucs  of 
Ancient  Engiish  Poetry  ")  is  to  bring  to  light  important  but  obacure  specimens  of  Ballad 
Poetry,  or  works  illustrative  of  that  department  of  literature.  The  number  of  members  is 
limited  to  500,  and  the  annual  subscription  is  IL  The  publications  of  the  society  are  numerous. 
Lord  Braybrooke  is  the  president 

THE   SHAKSPEABE   SOCIETY,    9,   GREAT   NEWPORT   STREET,    LEICESTER 

SQUARE. 

The  Shakspeare  Society  was  founded  In  1840,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  and  distribuUng 
to  its  subscribers  books  illustrative  of  our  great  dramatic  poet,  and  the  literature  of  his  time. 
Any  respectable  person  is  admitted  to  the  aociety  on  application  to  the  secreUry,  and  on  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  subscription  of  IL  The  Earl  of  Eilesmere  is  the  president.  The  councfl, 
which  Is  composed  of  the  president,  six  vice-presidents,  and  twenty-one  members,  meet  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  every  month,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  4,  Su  Martin's 
Place.  Trafalgar  Square,  to  select  and  superhitend  the  works  printed  by  the  society.  The  annual 
meeting  is  on  the  2tfth  April.  The  editors  and  the  council  render  their  services  to  the  society 
gratuitously ;  and  means  are  adopted  to  expend  as  nearly  as  possible  the  whole  amount  of  the  sub- 
scriptions in  producing  books. 

SOCIETY    FOR   THE   PUBLICATION   OF   ORIENTAL   TEXTS. 

Roifal  Asiatic  Society. 

This  society  was  founded  in  1841,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  learned  orientalists  to  print 
standard  works  in  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  Sanscrit.  Chfaiese,  and  other  languages 
of  the  Blast,  by  defraying  either  wholly  or  in  part  the  cost  of  such  printing  and  publication. 
The  annual  subscription  is  2/.  2r.,  which  entitles  each  member  to  a  laige  paper  copy  of  every 
work  published  by  the  aid  of  the  fund.  The  president  is  Dr.  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  Boden 
Professor  of  Sanscrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

THE    -ffiLFBIC   SOCIETY,    177,    PICCADILLY. 

This  society,  founded  in  1842,  takes  its  name  from  AelfVic,  or  Alfric,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(ob.  1000),  whose  collection  of  Homilies  has  preserved  his  name  to  our  own  times.  The  object 
of  the  society  is  the  publication  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  literary  monuments,  dvil  and  eccle- 
siastical, which  tend  to  illustrate  the  early  state  of  England,  preference  being  given  to  such 
works  as  have  not  vet  been  printed.  The  Anclo-Saxon  originals  are  accompanied  with  a  trans- 
lation. The  numoer  of  members  is  limited  to  500,  each  paying  1/.  on  admission,  and  1/.  an- 
nually, or  a  composition  of  I2f.  There  are  seventeen  members  of  council,! including  a  director, 
a  treasurer,  and  secretary.  There  are  also  six  local  lecretaries.  The  Earl  of  Eilesmere  Is 
president. 

THE   SYDENHAM    SOCIETY,    45,    FRITH   STREET,  SOHO. 

This  society,  instituted  in  1843,  takes  its  name  from  the  celebrated  physician,  Dr.  Sydenham, 
and  its  object  is  to  publish  works  connected  with  medical  literature,  consisting  of— 1.  Reprints 
of  standard  English  works  which  are  rare  and  expensive.  2.  Miscellaneous  selections  from  the 
ancient  and  earlier  modem  authors,  reprinted  or  translated.  3.  Digests  of  the  works  of  old 
and  voluminous  authors,  British  and  foreign,  with  occasional  biographical  and  bibliographical 
notices.  4.  Translations  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  medical  authors,  and  ot  works  in  the  Arabic 
and  other  Eastern  tongues,  accompanied,  if  desirable,  by  the  original  text.  5.  Translations  of 
recent  foreign  works  of  merit.  6.  Original  works  of  merit  which  might  prove  useful  as  books 
of  reference,  such  as  bibliographies,  alphabetical  and  digested  indexes  to  voluminous  periodical 
publications,  Ate 

The  number  of  members  b  unlimited,  and  the  number  of  copies  of  any  work  published  by 
this  society  corresponds  to  that  of  the  existing  members.  The  annual  subscription  is  1/.  I«. 
Dr.  Paris  is  the  president.  Dr.  Bennett,  secretory,  and  there  are  upwards  of  100  local  secre- 
taries. 

THE   RAY   SOCIETY,   22,   OLD   BURLINGTON   STREET. 

This  society,  founded  In  1844,  Ukes  its  title  fjrom  John  Ray.  the  celebrated  naturalist  (ob.  1704), 
and  its  object  is  the  promotion  of  natural  history,  by  the  printing  of  original  works  in  zoology 
and  botany,  of  new  editions  of  works  of  esubiished  merit,  of  rare  tracts  and  MSS.,  and  of 
translations  and  reprints  of  foreign  works.  The  society  does  not  print  anything  which  appears 
suitable  to  the  Transactions  of  established  societies,  nor  any  work  which  a  respectable  publisher 
would  undertake  to  publish  without  charge  to  the  author.  The  number  of  members  is  un* 
limited,  and  the  number  of  copies  of  each  work  b  regulated  by  that  of  the  members.  The  an- 
nual subscription  is  1/.  U, 

The  council  consists  of  21  members,  of  whom  at  least  a  third  reside  in  London.  The  local 
secretaries  are  numerous.  The  anniversary  is  held  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  meetins  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  The  president  is  Professor  Bell, 
F.R.S.,  F.L.S. 
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THB   WBRNSRIAN   CLUB,    219,    REGENT   STREET. 

Thit  club*  established  in  1844,  and  named  alter  Werner,  has  for  Its  object  therepublicatioo  of 
— 1.  Modern  editions  of  standard  scientific  authors  of  old  date,  with  additions  ana  notes  in  con- 
formity with  the  views  of  modem  science.  2.  Works  by  modem  authors,  presented  to  and 
approved  by  the  club.  3.  Miscellaneous  essays.  The  ordmary  members  are  hmited  to  2S,  the 
associates  (not  resident  within  SO  miles  of  London)  to  50,  and  the  honorary  memt>ers  to  six. 
Members  pay  I/.  I«.  each  annually,  and  associates  10».  6d.  Every  member  receives  three  copies 
of  each  publication,  and  every  associate  one  copy.  Subscribing  members  may  also  receive  the 
publications  of  the  society  on  payment  of  the  annual  sum  of  10s.  6d,  The  president  is  Dr. 
Aldls. 

THE   CAVENDISH   SOCIETY,   19,  MONTAGUE  STREET,   RUSSELL   SQUARB. 

This  society,  which  Is  named  after  the  Hon.  Henry  Cavendish,  was  established  in  1844>»  for  the 
promotion  of  chemistry  and  its  allied  sdences,  by  the  diffusion  of  the  literature  of  these  subjects. 
The  society  efftcts  Itsol^ects  by  the  translation  of  recent  works  and  papers  of  marit:  by  the 
publication  of  valuable  original  works  which  would  not  otherwise  be  printed,  from  the 
slender  chance  of  their  meeting  with  a  remunerative  sale;  and  by  the  occasional  republication 
or  translation  of  such  ancient  or  earlier  modem  works  as  may  be  considered  interesting  or  use- 
ful to  the  members  of  the  society. 

Members,  who  are  admitted  on  application  to  the  general  or  local  secretaries,  pay  an  annual 
subscription  of  I/.  U.,  and  are  oititled  to  a  copy  of  every  work  published  by  tlie  society  for  Che 
period  during  which  their  membership  continues.  The  number  of  works  thus  pubiisned  will 
necessarily  depend  on  the  number  of  annual  subscribers ;  but  it  is  anticipated  that,  when  the 
advantages  aSbrded  by  the  society  become  generally  known,  the  number  of  subscribers  will  be 
adequate  to  the  expense  of  publishing  three  octavo  volumes  each  year.  Professor  Graham  is 
the  president. 

The  society  is  about  to  publish  a  life  of  Cavendish,  with  a  portrait  of  that  illustrious  philo- 
sopher, from  a  sketch  which  has  Just  been  discovered  in  the  print  room  of  the  British  Muttura. 
The  engraving  at  page  M9  is  taken  from  that  sketch,  and  is  peculiarly  interesting  tram  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Cavendish  never  sat  for  his  portrait,  and  that  this  is  the  only  one  Known. 

THE   HAKLUYT   SOCIETY,    100,    ST.    MARTIN's   LANE. 

This  society,  formed  in  1846,  and  named  after  Richard  Hakluyt  (ob.  1616),  a  sealous  collector 
of  British  voyages  and  travels,  has  for  its  object  the  printing  of  rare  or  unpublished  voyages 
and  travels,  and  by  this  means  aims  at  opening  an  easier  access  to  the  sources  of  a  branch  of 
knowledge,  which  yields  to  none  in  importance,  and  is  superior  to  most  in  agreeable  variety. 
*'  The  narratives  of  travellers  and  navigators  make  us  acquainted  with  the  earth,  its  inhabitants 
and  productions ;  they  exhibit  the  growth  of  intercourse  among  mankind,  with  its  eflR^ts  on 
civilisation,  and,  while  instructing,  they  at  the  same  time  awaken  attention,  bv  recounting  the 
toils  and  adventures  of  those  who  first  explored  unknown  and  distant  r^ons.*' 

The  annual  subscription  is  1/.  Is.    The  president  is  Six  R.  J.  Murchison. 


MECHANICS*  INSTITUTIONS,  AND  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTIONS. 

It  is  not  Improbable  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  learned  societies,  to  which  this  portion  of 
our  book  is  chiefly  devoted,  would  object  to  any  notice  of  mechanics*  and  dmilar  institutions  as 
an  appendix  to  their  own  more  efficient  and  commanding  corporations ;  but  as  the  writer  of  this 
notice  i»  too  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  popular  education  to  estimate  lightly  the  advantage 
of  institutions  which  enable  men  who  have  passed  their  days  In  labour,  to  assemble  in  the  evenn 


notice  i»  too  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  popular  education  to  estimate  lightly  theadvanti 
of  institutions  which  enable  men  who  have  passed  their  days  in  labour,  to  assemble  in  the  evec.^ 
for  the  purposes  of  being  instructed,  and  or  instructing  each  other,  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  brie 


account  of  Mechanics'  and  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions,  which,  if  they  do  not  rank 
among  learned  societies,  may  at  least  find  a  place  among  tutfful  ones ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  an  intelligent  population  is  safer  than  an  ignorant  one;  and  it  is  the  obifeet  of  these 
societies  to  diffuse  intelligence  among  the  masses  whose  means  do  not  permit  them  to  seek  light 
fh>m  a  more  elevated  source. 

The  instruction  of  the  people  by  means  of  Mechanics'  Institutions  is  due  to  a  good  and  ac- 
complished man,  the  late  Dr.  Birkbeck,  who,  from  his  position  as  professor  in  the  Anderson 
Collie  of  the  large  manufacturing  town  of  Glasgow,  had  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing 
the  intelligence  and  aptitude  for  b^ng  taught  of  mechanics  and  working  men.  So  long  since  as 
the  year  1800,  he  announced  a  course  of  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  and  its  application  to 
the  arts,  for  the  instruction  of  meehanics.    At  first  only  a  few  availed  themselves  of  the  rare 


sucoessfUUy  to  men  whose  lives  were  passed  in  directing  or  witnessing  operatu>ns,  the  principles 
of  which  were  now  for  the  first  time  unfolded  to  them.  Shortly  before  Dr.  Birkbeck  left  Glas> 
gow  (two  or  three  years  afterwards),  his  lectures  were  attended  by  upwards  of  TOO  earnest  and 
constant  listeners. 

The  institution  thus  auspiciously  b^un,  continued  to  flourish  under  the  able  guidance  of 
Dr.  Birkbeck's  successors.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  nearly  twenty  years  elapsed  before 
a  similar  institution  was  founded;  but  we  may  find  a  solution  to  the  difllculty  in  the  distresses 
of  the  times,  in  political  agitations,  and  a  determined  opposition  among  the  upper  c  I  tiers  to  the 
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.icientiflc  education  of  working  men  *.  In  18S1  a  fimlUr  Institution  wm  ettabllthed  in  Edin- 
burgh* and  met  with  complete  luccen. 

As  the  knowledge  of  the  itept  by  which  the  Edinburgh  Institution  was  so  successfully  founded 
may  be  of  use  elsewhere,  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  a  short  statement  of  them. 

The  promoters  of  the  plan  began  by  drawing  up  a  short  sketch  of  the  proposed'  institution, 
and  causing  it  to  be  circulated  among  the  principal  master  mechanics,  with  a  request  that  thay 
would  read  it  in  thdr  workshops,  and  take  down  the  names  of  such  of  the  men  as  were  desirous 
of  being  taught  the  principles  ot  those  sciences  most  useful  to  artisans.  In  the  course  of  ten 
days,  between  70  and  80  names  were  entered ;  and  a  private  meeting  was  held  of  a  few  gen> 
tlemen  who  were  disposed  to  encourage  the  experimenL  They  resolved  to  commence  a  sub* 
scription  for  the  purpose.  In  April,  1881,  they  issued  a  prospectus  among  the  artisans,  an- 
nouncing the  commencement  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  mechanics,  and  another  on  chemistry, 
in  October  following,  as  also  the  opening  of  a  libruy  of  books  on  the  same  sufajecu,  for  perusal 
at  home  as  well  as  in  the  reading-room ;  the  hour  of  lecture  to  be  ttmn  8  to  9,  p.m.,  twice  a 
week  for  six  months,  and  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  whole,  15*.  a  year.  A  statement  was 
also  circulated,  announcing  the  establishment  of  a  **  School  of  Arts,"  with  the  particulars  of 
the  plan ;  and  so  well  was  it  received  by  all  classes,  that  in  September  notice  was  given  of  S90 
mechanics  having  entered  as  studenu,  and  such  a  sum  having  been  subscribed  as  enabled  the 
directors  to  open  the  establishment  on  the  16th  October. 

The  precise  objects  of  this  plan  were  thus  stated : — 

"  The  great  object  of  this  institution  is  to  supply,  at  such  an  expense  as  a  working  tradesman 
can  afford,  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  science  which  are  of  practical  application  to 
mechanics  in  their  several  trades,  so  that  they  may  the  better  comprehend  the  reason  for  each 
individual  operation  that  passes  through  their  hands,  and  have  more  certain  rules  to  follow  than 
the  mere  imitation  of  what  they  may  liave  seen  done  by  another.  It  is  not  intended  to  teach 
the  trade  of  the  carpenter,  the  mason,  the  dyer,  or  any  other  particular  business;  but  there  is 
no  trade  which  does  not  depend  more  or  less  upon  scientific  principles,  and  to  teach  what  these 
are,  and  to  point  out  their  practical  application,  will  form  tne  business  of  this  establishment. 
He  who  unites  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  his  art  with  that  dexterity  which 

J  practice,  and  practice  only,  can  give,  will  be  the  most  complete,  and  probably  the  most  suocess- 
ul,  tradesman. 

**  As  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  taught,  and  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  school  of  arts  to  give 
a  mere  smattering  of  knowledge  as  the  amusement  of  a  vacant  hour,  but  to  afford  solia  in- 
struction to  those  who  will  take  it,  it  is  not  possible  during  the  first  year  to  do  more  in  the  space 
of  time  which  tradesmen  can  reasonably  spare,  than  to  teach  the  more  general  principles  of  che- 
mistry and  mechanical  philosophy,  together  with  a  brief  notice  of  their  practical  application  in 
some  of  the  principal  arts.  A  more  mmute  and  detailed  iiutruction,  upon  particular  branches 
of  art,  will  form  the  subject  of  subsequent  courses  of  lectures,  after  the  students  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  an  elementary  education  from  the  first  course  of  lectures,  and  from 
(he  books  they  will  be  supplied  with  Arom  the  library,  and  of  thus  becoming  better  prepared  for 
understanding  them." 

When  the  lectures  commenced  272  students  had  purchased  tickets,  and  the  institution  was 
opened  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  its 

Ettrons,  by  an  excellent  address  ftom  the  secretary,  Mr.  L.  Horner,  on  the  part  of  the  directors, 
uring  the  six  months  in  which  the  lectures  were  given.  452  persons  had  entered.    The  library 
was  increased  by  liberal  donations,  and  it  was  placed  under  the  management  of  twelve  students, 
•      *     ■  "  ..-    --  ^^  .  ....   -     ..  lose  of  taking  in 

\  taken  out  each 
„  .  „  !  of  fid.  a  fort- 

night being  imposed,  though  not  a  volume  was  lost,  nearly  20()  fines  were  paid. 

The  medianlcal  lectures  had  hardly  begun,  when  some  of  the  students,  finding  the  want  dt 
mathematical  knowledge,  proposed  to  the  directors  to  form  themselves  into  a  class,  under  one  of 
their  own  number,  a  joiner,  who  had  agreed  to  teach  them  gratuitously  the  elements  of  geo- 
metry, and  the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic.  The  plan  was  adopted  with  distinguished  suc- 
cess. The  number  was  limited  to  thirty,  and  was  arranged  in  five  divisions,  each  under  the 
best  scholar,  as  a  monitor,  going  over  on  one  ni|^t  the  lessons  of  the  night  before.    Those  who 


were  excluded  from  this  class  formed  another  on  the  same  plan,  under  a  cabinet  maker,  also  a 
student  of  the  School  of  Arts.  A  class  was  also  opened  for  architectural  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing, consisting  of  two  courses,  of  two  months  each,  for  twenty  students;  the  sum  paid  being 
U. ,  and  each  pupU  finding  his  own  drawing  materials.  Of  this  they  eagerly  availed  themselves, 
and  each  class  received  twenty-five  lessons,  of  two  hours. 

The  Institution  was  mansiged  by  fifteen  directors  and  a  preddent,  chosen  annually  by  the 
subscribers,  and  provision  was  made  that  master  mechanics  should  have  a  share  in  the  di- 
rection. 

We  next  proceed  to  notice  the  formation  of  the  London  Mechanics'  Iiutitutlon. 

Dr.  BirkDcck.  on  his  arrival  in  London,  had  to  work  his  way  as  a  physician,  and  he  had 
probably  little  or  no  leisure  to  bestow  on  such  an  institution  {  but  the  success  of  the  Edinburgh 
scheme  may  have  stimulated  him  to  a  similar  attempt  in  London.  Accordingly,  in  November, 
18S3,  he  and  a  few  friends  invited  general  attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  proposal  met  with 
all  the  encouragement  that  might  have  been  expected  both  ttam  master  mechanics,  the  work- 


•  It  is  fortunately  unnecessary  at  the  present  day  to  meet  oUections  against  the  education  of 
the  people,  for  the  necessity  has  long  since  been  admitted,  and  Is  now  being  acted  on.  But  if  an 
answer  were  necessary,  no  better  could  be  given  than  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  reply  of 
Dr.  Johnson  to  a  remark  that  **  a  general  difiVision  of  knowledge  would  make  the  vulgar  rise 
above  their  sphere."  *'  Sir,"  said  tnis  illustrious  man,  **  while  knowledge  is  a  distinction,  those 
who  are  possessed  of  it  will  naturally  rise  above  those  who  are  not.  Merely  to  read  and  write 
was  a  distinction  at  first;  but  we  see  when  reading  and  writing  have  become  general,  the 
common  people  keep  their  stations.  And  so,  were  higher  attainments  to  become  general,  the 
effect  would  be  the  same." 
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men,  and  Che  Mmdcof  knowledge 'and  improTement.  A  meeting  was  at  once  held,  asub- 
icrtpUon  commenced,  rulei  for  the  aaodation  were  prepared,  and  a  Mechanic^  Inititutkm  waa 
founded  m»  promptly,  that  in  the  month  of  January  the  lectures  were  opened  upon  Mechanics, 
by  Profeaaor  Miuington,  of  the  London  Institution,  and  upon  Chemistry,  by  Mr.  Phillips. 
Nearly  19U0  workmen  speedily  entered,  paviiw  II.  each ;  and  crowding  fh>m  great  distances, 
and  in  all  states  of  the  weather,  after  their  daily  toils  were  over,  to  gratify  that  tast^  for  know- 
ledge which  is  certainly  a  most  cheering  and  characteristic  feature  of  our  age  and  country.  Dr. 
Birkbeck  opened  the  institution  by  an  able  address;  and  Professor  Millington,  in  ofTermg  his 
•ervioes,  declared  with  honest  pride,  at  the  close  of  his  introductory  lecture,  that  he  had  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  same  class  as  his  audience.    Temporary  accommodation  for  the  Inaat 


insutution  was  procured  in  Monkwell  Street,  while  more  commodious  premises  were  being 
prepared  in  a  central  situation,  namely,  Southamoton  Buildings,  Chaaccrv  Lane,  consisting  c? 
a  spacious  theatre,  a  lecture  room,  rooms  for  the  library  and  apparatus,  and  class  and  reacung 


rooms.  The  foundation  of  the  theatre  was  laid  about  Christmas,  1824,  and  on  the  8th  July, 
in  the  following  year,  it  was  completed,  and  opened  by  Dr.  Birkbeck,  supported  by  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Marquees  of  {..ansdowne.  Sir  R.  Wilson,  Mr.,  (now  Lord) 
Brougham,  Messrs.  Wood,  Hume,  Martin,  and  other  friends  of  popular  education.  It  should 
be  stated  that  several  thousand  pounds  were  advanced  by  Dr.  Birkbeck  for  the  purdiase  of  the 
house  and  the  erection  of  the  theatre.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  made  a  donation  of  lOUCK.,  Mr. 
Hobhouse  of  lOM.,  and  many  other  sums  were  also  subscribed.  Similar  institutions  were  es- 
tabUshed  in  most  of  our  great  towns,  and  still  continue  to  exert  their  beneficial  Influence  on 
the  diUdren  of  those  who  were  among  the  first  memben. 

One  of  the  useful  consequences  of  this  diffusion  of  institutions  fbr  mechanics  was  the  adop- 
tSfm  of  a  similar  plan  by  persons  engaged,  like  mechanics,  in  the  pursuits  of  active  life,  but  m 
a  higher  station  and  in  easier  circumstances.  Early  in  1826,  some  young  men  engaged  In  oom- 
mercial  pursuits  formed  themselves  into  an  association  for  the  purposes  of  obtaining  those  ad- 
vantages of  education  fh>m  which  the  habits  of  a  busy  life  often  exclude  persons  engaged  in 
trade  and  commerce.  The  numbers  that  immedlatriy  joined  them,  at  once  proved  the  demand 
for  the  new  institution:  400  members  were  at  once  enrolled;  the  subscription  was  limited  to 
v.  St.,  and  with  the  asslstenoe  of  the  President,  Mr.  John  Smith,  and  of  Messrs.  John  Abel 
Smith  and  George  Grote,  they  obtained  spacious  premises  in  Aldeisgate  Street,  and  built  a  lec- 
ture room  adjoining  them.  This  was  opened  on  the  84th  April,  1888,  with  a  discourse  by  Mr. 
(now  Lord)  Denman,  at  that  time  Common  Seijeant  of  London. 

Our  limited  space  will  not  allow  us  to  quote  more  than  one  or  two  brief  passages  firom  thia 
admirable  address.  Speaking  of  the  advantages  of  combining  a  literary  taste  with  commercial 
pursuiu,  the  learned  speaker  said :— *'  The  very  least  advantage  that  can  arise  is  the  aequiaitioD 
by  great  numbers  of  a  taste  for  English  literatures  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the 
extent  and  value  of  this  alone.  Ask  yourselves,  if  any  prospect  of  emolument  would  tempt 
you  to  forego  it ;  and  in  observing  others,  contrast  the  man  of  active  habits,  who  can  devote 
his  hours  of  leisure  to  this  intellectual  gratification,  with  hlro  who  Is  destitute  of  such  are- 
source.  Most  of  us  have  observed,  in  various  departments  of  life,  strong  naturiJ  talents,  act- 
ing with  marvellous  predsion  in  some  narrow  round  of  daily  employment,  but  Arom  the  want 
ofgeneral  cultivation  incompetent  to  any  other  eflbrt.  How  lamentable  a  waste  of  time  would 
have  been  reclaimed  in  such  cases,  had  sil  the  faculties  been  taught  activity !  How  many  starts 
of  unseemlv  Irritation— how  many  tedious  hours  of  languor  would  have  been  avoided!  How 
many  low-tnough 
been  changed  for 
lighting  the  mind 
d&charge  of  duty  I 

"The  character  here  alluded  to  is  fast  disappearing  fkom  among  us,  and  will  shortly  exist  In 
tradition  only.  The  same  degree  of  ignorance  and  intellectual  apathy  is  from  henceforth  ren- 
dered impossible  by  the  all-pervading  activity  of  the  periodical  press.  But  we  are  become  so 
familiar  with  the  means  by  which  the  mighty  machine  carries  on  Its  civltising  process  as  to  be 
In  some  danger  ot  undervaluing,  if  not  forgetting,  the  service  performed.  Even  while  that 
great  ol^ect,  the  extinction  of  unlettered  barbarism,  is  in  a  rapid  course  of  accomplishment,  we 
are  often  Invidiously  told  of  what  is  of  necessity  left  undone,  and  reminded  of  the  poet's 
disparaging  sarcasm  against  '  a  little  learning.'  Assuredly,  an  ample  aupply  Is  much  to  be 
desired ;  but  a  beginning  must  be  made.  The  progress  of  accumulation  is  by  nature  slow  and 
gradual;  and  the  smallest  portion  of  lesming  is  better  than  none  at  all,  partly  for  its  ovm 
mtrinsic  value,  and  still  more  as  the  indispensable  forerunner  of  further  acquisitions.'* 

This  institution  soon  became  a  model  for  institutions  of  a  similar  kind  in  various  parts  of 
London  and  its  suburbs,  and  in  the  provinces;  and  they  may  be  said  to  a  great  extent  to  have 
taken  the  place  of  Mechanics!  Institutions  properly  so  called. 

The  ALDKBaoATB  Institution,  from  its  founciation,  conferred  two  kinds  of  benefits  on  its 
members— the  library  and  the  lectures.  The  advantages  of  a  library  of  reference  are,  of  course, 
cmly  limited ;  to  make  books  really  usefUl,  they  must  be  read  at  home.  Accordingly,  each 
member  was  allowed  two  volumes  at  a  time.  The  lectures  were  delivered  once,  and  sometimes 
twice  in  every  week.  They  treated  of  most  branches  of  science  and  literature.  Classes  were 
also  formed  for  teaching  Latin ,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German.  The  first  report  states 
"  that  as  often  as  any  number  of  perwns  may  happen  to  concur  In  attachment  to  any  particular 
science,  it  has  been  the  duty  as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  the  Committee  to  afford  them  the 
amplest  facilities  for  studying  it."  Acting  on  the  spirit  of  this  remark,  classes  were  formed 
for  the  study  of  experimentalscience,  the  use  of  the  globes,  shorthand,  ^c.  One  night  in  each 
week  was  also  set  apart  for  discussing  historical,  moral,  and  political  questions;  avoiding  all 
subjects  of  a  party  or  purely  controversial  nature.  "  The  subjects  considered,"  says  the  first 
Report,  *'  though  usually  solid  and  scientific,  have  been  so  handled  as  constantly  to  keep  alive 
and  captivate  the  attention  of  the  class.  The  number  of  members  engaged  In  it  has  been 
unusually  great;  and  the  Committee  have  remarked  with  pleasure,  bow  much  it  has  instigated 
the  memoers  to  seek  the  requisite  previous  instruction  by  private  reading  in  the  library.  Ac- 
eepuUe  and  interesting  as  tfils  class  has  proved,  it  Is  still  more  valuable  nom  the  habits  which 
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It  tends  to  form  among  the  m«mben,  of  InvettigBtiiig  and  explaining  the  reaMnu  for  their 
opinions,  and  of  hearing  and  canvassing  the  arguments  urged  by  opponents." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  particularise  the  various  other  institutions  which  have  been  established 
in  and  aliout  the  metropolis  on  the  model  of  the  Aldersgate  Instituuon.  The  subjoined  will 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  suburban  institutions. 

IsLiKOTOK.— "  The  prosperity  attendant  upon  the  rapid  extension  of  trade  and  commerce 
vhich  followed  the  close  of  the  last  war,  is  nowhere  rendered  more  manifest  than  in  the 
altered  character  which  Islington,  in  common  with  most  of  the  suburban  villages  which  begirt 
the  metropolu,  has  aasumedL  Its  elevated  site,  and  reputation  for  salubrity,  had  previously 
caused  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  favoured  retreats  of  the  peaoeftU  citisen  trom  the  turmoil  of  the 
great  seat  of  business,  into  which  it  is  now  almost  absorbed.    Its  single  church,  and  chapel 


of  ease,  with  three  dbsenting  chapels,  are  now  extended  to  about  thirty  places  of  worship 
of  all  denominations.  Its  numerous  squares  and  terraces  have  an  aspect  of  great  elegance,  it 
is  connected  by  admirably  constructed  railways  with  all    parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is 


expected  that  it  will  soon  have  the  addition  ot  a  public  park,  fbr  the  formation  of  which  a 
portion  of  its  site  offers  peculiar  advantages. 

"  Nor  have  the  ends  of  benevolence,  nor  the  gratification  and  advantages  of  literature  and 
science  been  neglected.  Islington  is  the  seat  of  a  number  of  charitable  institutions,  of  elementary 
and  classical  schools  upon  the  most  liberally-extended  scale;  of  a  literary  and  scientific  institu- 
tion, which  holds  a  high  rank  among  establishments  of  a  similar  class ;  of  an  Athenseum  where 
the  same  objects  are  pursued  at  a  more  moderate  scale  of  expense ;  and  of  various  reading  rooms, 
and  institutes  for  the  oncrative  classes. 

**  The  LiTXRARY  and  Scikntific  Socixty  has  for  its  objects  the  imparting  sound  instruction 
blended  with  rational  entertainroenL  It  may  suffice  to  state,  that  weekly  public  lectures  during 
the  season,  from  October  to  May,  the  more  retired  Instruction  of  classes  for  the  study  and 
practice  of  literary  composition,  elocution,  and  science  in  its  various  departments,  a  museum 
for  the  reception  and  preservation  of  specimens  of  natural  histonr  and  mineralogy,  and  works  of 
art.  apparatus  for  philosophical  experiments,  an  accumulating  library  of  reference  and  circu- 
lation, now  consisting  of  nearly  ten  thousand  volumes,  and  monthly  meetmcsof  the  members, 
at  which  written  papers  are  read  and  discussed,  are  the  chief  means  adopted  by  the  Society  to 
carry  out  their  plans.  At  these  meetings  the  introduction  of  politics  ana  theology  is  forbidden 
by  tlie  rules. 

**  The  aflkirs  arer^ulated  by  a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  a  committee  of  management, 
treasurer,  two  honorary  secretaries,  a  librarian,  ate 

'*  The  Society  coiuists  of  proprietary,  annual,  honorary,  and  corresponding  members. 

"Persons  purchasing  a  \(x.  share,  and  paying  an  annual  subscription  of  1/.  11«.  6d.,  become 
lolnt  proprietors  of  the  Society's  stock,  and  are  all  entitled  to  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
institution.  They  are  also  qualified  to  vote  at  general  meetings,  are  eligible  to  all  offices,  and 
may  introduce  meml>ers  of  their  families  on  payment  of  a  second  subscription  of  W.  11a  M. 
per  annum.  They  have  also  a  second  ticket  of  admission  to  the  lectures,  which  is  transfer- 
ablcr 

**  Annual  members,  on  payment  of  a  subscription  of  8L  S«.  per  annum,  are  entitled  to 
personal  admission  to  the  reading  rooms,  library,  museum,  and  lecture  room,  and  to  the 
use  of  the  books  and  apparatus.  They  have  also  the  privilege  of  introducing  one  lady,  a 
resident  member  of  their  families,  to  all  the  personal  advantages  of  the  Institution,  upon 
payment  of  a  further  subscription  of  1/.  U.  per  annum. 

'*  Subscribers  of  251  and  upwards,  are  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  annual  member*, 
without  fitrther  payment,  and  have  one  transferable  ticket  of  admission  to  the  lectures. 
Honorary  and  corresponding  members  are  admitted  for  life  to  all  the  privilq^  ei^oyed  by 
annual  members.  According  to  the  last  report,  the  aggregate  number  of  members  amounts  to 
486. 

*'  The  building,  designed  by  Messrs.  Oough  and  Roumieu,  is  situate  in  Wellington  Street. 
It  is  in  the  Grseco-Italian  style,  and  occupies  a  frontage  of  M  feet,  by  a  depth  of  78  feet.  It  is 
of  a  substantial  character,  faced  throushout  with  cement.  The  principal  front  consists  of  a 
projecting  centre,  with  wings,  to  which  latter  are  attached  entrance  porches,  and  corridors  of 
access  to  the  several  parts  of  the  structure.  The  internal  arrangements  comprise  a  reading 
room,  library,  conversation  room,  museum,  committee,  and  class  rooms,  laboratory,  and  appa- 
ratus rooms ;  with  apartments  in  the  basement  for  the  housekeeper.  The  theatre  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  building  in  the  rear.  The  reading  room  comprises  the  front  on  the  ground  floor ; 
its  ceiling  is  panelled  in  compartments,  deeply  sunk  and  enriched,  and  the  entsMature  is  sus- 
tained by  Ionic  columns  and  pilasters,  in  imitation  of  Sienna  marble,  with  white  capitals  and 
Thi      ••       *""  *_.-..-- — 1- .1. 


f  he  tables  of  this  room  are  constantly  ftimished  with  the  morning  and  evening  papers, 

and  the  leading  periodicals.  It  is  plentifully  supnlied  with  maps  and  works  of  reference, 
arranged  hi  recesses.  Access  to  this  room  is  obtained  by  means  of  folding  doors,  in  the  corridors 
at  each  end.  Similar  doors  in  a  recess  on  the  south  side  open  into  the  conversation  room,  ftom 
which  through  spacious  panels  of  plate  glass,  a  view  is  alTorded  of  the  interior  of  the  theatre. 
East  ot  this  is  the  librarian's  office,  and  on  the  west  the  principal  staircase.  This  staircase  Is 
lighted  by  three  ground  glass  windows,  with  stained  glass  margins,  and  consists  of  a  double 
flight  of  stone  steps,  leadine  to  a  lobby  on  the  upper  floor.  Its  oeiMng  is  segmented,  and  pa- 
neUed  in  compartments.  This  upper  lobby,  which  is  adorned  with  busts  and  vases,  commu- 
nicates with  the  committee  room,  and  by  a  small  flight  of  additional  steps  with  a  saloon, 
which  occupies  the  entire  front  o%'er  the  reading  room,  and  is  fitted  up  as  a  museum.  The 
oelling  is  divided  into  three  large  oompartmenU.  enriched  with  much  elegance.  Its  entablature 
is  supported  by  plain  white  double  pilasters,  between  which  are  disposed  cases  of  specimens 
of  fossils,  minerals,  with  loological  and  other  preserved  objects,  classed  and  arranged.  The 
walls  are  adorned  with  paintings,  by  Pickersgili,  Clint,  and  others  {  on  the  tables  are  disposed 
folios  of  prints  and  drawings,  with  other  works  of  art. 

'*  The  theatre,  the  south  end  of  which  forms  a  semidrcle,  is  00  feet  in  diameter,  and  con- 
tains a  continuous  range  of  ascending  scats,  with  backs  and  cushions,  capable  of  accommodating 
five  bundled  persons.    It  is  lighted  by  a  raised  lantern  in  the  centre  of  the  roof.    Its  cdling  S 
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DADelled,  and  its  entablature  lupported  by  a  range  of  pilasters,  partly  encased  bf  a  aurbMe. 
The  ftont  of  the  theatre,  which  forms  it  into  an  exact  semicircle,  and  by  which  it  is  connected 
with  the  rest  of  the  structure,  is  adorned  in  the  oentre  with  a  fagade  of  alternate  Ionic 
columns  and  vases,  between  which  are  the  plate-glass  panels  which  sive  light  to  the  conTersa- 
tion  room.  By  sliding  down  these  panels  mto  grooves,  thb  latter  is  converted  into  a  gallery, 
forming  an  appendage  to  the  theatre,  on  occasions  of  extraordinary  attraction,  such  as  concerts 
and  ower  musical  entertainments,  with  which  the  winter  season  is  occasionally  enlivened. 
Access  to  the  theatre  b  obtained  fh>m  the  west  corridor  of  the  mdn  building.  The  lower 
part  of  the  theatre  communicates  with  the  philosophical  class  room,  lab3ratory,  and  appsb- 
ratus  rooms.  A  central  lobby  and  back  stairs,  with  housekeeper's  rooms,  cellars,  &e., 
occiipy  the  remainder  of  the  basement. 

"  Tne  Athenaeum  constitutes  the  upper  portion  of  a  spacious  building  in  the  Upper  Street, 
nearly  opposite  the  church.  It  fumiiihes  its  privileges  for  a  subscription  of  \5$.  per  annum, and 
is  freel v  open  to  all  who  may  be  desirous  of  availinff  themselves  of  its  advantages.  It  has  a  gnod 
supply  of  newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  and  a  nbrary.  which  u  in  course  of  accumulation 
from  the  presents  of  its  supporters ;  but  the  smallness  of  the  subscription  does  not  allow  of  any 
appropriation  of  the  funds  for  this  purpose.  The  members  have  also  weekly  lectures  in  an  ex- 
tremely commodious  and  lofty  room,  liahted  by  semieircuUrly  arched  windows,  and  well 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  These  lectures  nave  gamed  a  deservedly  high  reputation,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  ^gratuitously  contributed  by  the  friends  of  the  Institution,  comprising  r  ' 

eminence  in  science  and  literature." 


PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  OF  LONDON. 

BriHsk  Museum  Library,  Montague  Place,  BuaaeU  Square, 
Library  of  Sum  College^  London  Wall. 
LUn^ry  founded  by  Dr.  Williams,  Bed  Cross  Street,  City. 
Archbishop  Tenison*s  Library,  St.  Martin's  Place. 

With  respect  to  public  libraries,  the  British  metropolis,  is  yet  fiir  behind 
the  chief  continental  towns.  While  Paris  possesses  seven  public  libraries, 
accessible  in  every  way  to  persons  of  all  classes;  while  Dresden  has  four,  and 
Florence  six ;  while  Copenhagen  and  Vienna  have  each  three ;  and  Bruaaels, 
Berlin,  Milan,  and  Munich,  each  two ;  our  o\i'n  gigantic  metropolis  posseasea 
only  one  important  library  (the  British  Museum),  and  that — ^to  the  disgrace 
of  the  nation — not  freely  open  to  the  public.  There  are  indeed  three  local 
libraries  of  some  extent  and  value,  namely,  one  in  London  Wall,  City,  founded 
by  Dr.  White  in  1685,  and  called  the  Library  of  Sion  College,  containing 
nearly  40,000  volumes ;  one  in  Red  Cross  Street,  City,  foundcS  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liams in  1716,  containing  20,000  volumes ;  and  one  in  Westminster,  founded 
by  Archbishop  Tenison  in  1685,  containing  4000  volumes.  The  first  of  these 
was  founded  expressly  for  the  city  clergy,  and  has  only  of  late  years  been 
made  accessible  to  the  public  on  the  same  terms  as  the  British  Museum  Li- 
braiy ;  the  second  requires  the  order  of  one  of  the  trustees  for  admission ; 
the  third  is  a  small  and  neglected  library,  whose  reading  room  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  club-room.  Thus  there  is  actually  no  public  library  in  the  me- 
tropolis which  a  stranger  may  enter  without  formality  in  order  to  pursue  his 
studies. 

That  the  people  of  London  are  not  indifferent  to  the  advantages  afforded 
by  such  institution^  is  abundantly  proved  by  their  own  independent  efforts 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  various  literary  and  mechanics'  institutions 
which  have  sprung  up  of  late  years  have  generally  collected  libraries  of 
greater  or  less  extent  as  the  very  groundwork  of  their  prosperity.  And  even 
in  coffee-houses,  to  which  large  numbers  of  the  temperate  working  classes 
resort,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  supply  the  frequenters  with  a  collection 
of  books,  in  addition  to  the  usual  periodicals  and  newspapers.  More  re- 
markable than  all  is  the  fiict,  that  libraries  are  used  and  valued  in  connection 
with  Ragged  Schools,  and  that  the  almost  mendicant  class  of  readers  resort- 
ing to  them,  though  violent  and  ill-conducted  at  first,  soon  acquire  some 
habits  of  order,  and  learn  to  take  pleasure  in  reading ;  and  not  only  so,  but  they 
even  take  pleasure  in  the  better  class  of  books,  and  seem  to  lose  their  relish 
for  the  pestilent  writings  of  the  low  shops,  when  they  have  once  had  a  taste 
of  better  things. 

This  desire  after  knowledge,  so  extensively  manifested  among  the  people, 
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taken  in  connection  with  the  general  tendency  among  publishers  to  increaae 
the  namber  of  popular  works,  cheap  in  price,  condensed  in  form,  and  valuable 
in  substance,  seems  at  once  to  point  to  the  present  period  as  that  in  which 
our  country  might  most  properly  and  easily  accomplish  the  formation  of 
Public  Libraries.  In  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  the  establishment  of 
such  depositories  of  standard  literature  would  lessen,  or  perhaps  entirely 
destroy,  the  influence  of  frivolous,  unsound,  and  dangerous  works.  And  in 
order  to  the  establishment  of  such  libraries,  the  great  desideratum  is,  not  so 
much  the  objects  to  be  deposited,  as  the  depository  itself;  for  it  is  highly 
probable  that,  if  buildings  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  library  or  museum 
existed,  and  if  the  institutions  for  which  they  were  erected  were  fully  secured 
in  some  corporate  body,  and  exempted  from  burthens  in  the  way  of  taxation, 
then  the  furnishing  such  buildings  with  books  would  very  easily  and  in  many 
cases  gratuitously  be  supplied.  Bequests  of  books  would  be  oftener  made, 
and  the  overflowings  of  many  a  private  library  would  be  given,  if  there  were 
only  suitable  depositories,  accessible  to  the  public,  in  which  such  gifts  might 
be  made  available  to  the  general  good.  Many  a  private  collector  of  books, 
tempted  by  fine  editions  of  standaid  works,  is  apt  to  load  his  shelves  with 
duplicates,  and  even  triplicates  of  the  same  work,  in  such  cases  he  would  often 
be  glad  to  benefit  his  neighbours  and  the  public  by  transferring  his  super- 
fluous copies  to  the  nearest  public  library.  Indeed,  in  the  British  Museum 
itself  the  number  of  duplicate  and  triplicate  copies  is  stated  to  amount  to 
52,000.  What  better  use  could  be  made  of  these  than  to  furnish  other  libra- 
ries, or,  at  the  least,  to  form  the  commencement  of  a  lending  library — which  is 
much  wanted  to  make  the  British  Museum  Library  complete?  In  the  report 
of  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  published  in  1849,  it  is 
strongly  recommended  that  the  public  libraries  of  the  metropolis  should  not 
only  be  increased  in  number,  but  should  include  lending  libraries,  and  should 
be  also  made  more  valuable  to  the  working  classes  by  being  open  in  the 
evening.  M.  Guizot  testifies  to  the  success  which  has  attend^  this  experi- 
ment as  tried  at  Paris,  Rouen,  and  Orleans.  And  the  committee  justly  ob- 
serve, "  Libraries  are  now  closed  during  the  very  hours  when  the  suspension 
of  bodily  labour  and  of  business  leaves  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind. 
It  has  indeed  been  objected  that  gas-lighting  is  indispensable,  and  that  gas- 
lighting  will  spoil  the  books.  Your  committee  are  of  opinion  not  only  that 
a  powerful  light,  and  a  light  not  requiring  to  be  moved  about,  is  the  fittest  and 
the  safest  li^t  for  a  public  library,  but  that  it  is  possible  to  obviate  or  pre- 
vent the  noxious  effects  of  gas  upon  the  books.  Mr.  Imry,  a  gentleman  gene- 
rally conversant  with  this  subject  (and  especially  conversant  with  the  mode  of 
lighting  the  House  of  Commons),  is  decidedly  of  this  opinion.  It  appears 
t£it  libraries  in  the  United  States  (where  they  are  always  open  in  the  evening) 
are  lighted  with  gas  without  damage  to  the  booka  Precautions  should  be 
taken  to  secure  every  library  against  fire.  It  is  not,  however,  from  the  books 
(as  is  generally  supposed)  that  the  principal  danger  arises.  Books,  as  they 
stand  in  a  library,  are  not  easily  burnt  Any  one  who  attempted  to  bum  an 
unopened  book  would  find  that  he  had  undertaken  no  easy  task.  The  prin- 
cipal danger  of  fire  arises  from  the  fittings  and  the  furniture  being  of  wood. 
Not  only,  therefore,  should  the  building,  if  possible,  be  fire-proof,  but  the 
shelves  and  the  furniture  should  be  of  iron.  Whatever  excess  this  might 
cause  in  the  outlay,  will  be  repaid  in  the  safety  of  the  books,  and  the  dura- 
bility of  the  materials." 

In  the  same  admirable  report  the  subject  of  catalogues  for  libraries  is  also 
dwelt  on,  and  the  inadequate  supply  of  printed  catalog^i^  i^  this  country  is 
noticed.  It  is  maintained,  that  not  only  should  catalogues  be  printed  and 
published,  but  all  new  works  should  be  rapidly  entered-up  in  them.  "  It  would 
appear  that  this  has  not  been  done  with  requisite  celerity  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum.   The  consequence  is,  that  a  book  which  has  been  published  three  years 
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may  not  be  procarable,  because  it  has  not  yet  been  entered  in  the  catalogae.** 
The  committee  recommend  as  the  best  form  of  catalogae  one  that  is  claamfied 
as  to  subjects,  with  an  alphabetical  list  of  authors.  "  It  is  evident  that,  tiU 
good  printed  catalogues  exist,  much  time  will  be  lost  in  the  wearisome  search 
for  books  in  every  library*.  Until  a  nation  possesses  a  good  system  of  cata- 
logues, it  cannot  know  the  extent  of  the  literary  wealth  which  it  poeseases. 
In  all  the  great  libraries  of  deposit  there  should  not  only  be  a  collection  of  all 
the  catalogues  of  libraries  existing  in  the  country,  but  so  £ur  as  possible  a  col- 
lection of  the  catalogues  of  all  the  libraries  in  the  world.  A  great  library 
should,  in  fact,  contain  within  it  a  library  of  catalogues.  On  a  subject  of  so 
much  importance  as  the  intellectual  treasures  of  different  coimtries,  constant 
literary  intercourse  should  be  maintained ;  and  there  should  be  an  interna- 
tional exchange  of  catalogues."' 

The  inquiries  of  this  committee  will,  it  is  hoped,  draw  general  attention  to 
the  state  of  literary  darkness  prevailing  over  a  laige  portion  of  the  metropolis, 
especially  over  the  newer  portions.  The  vast  populations  of  Pimlico,  Maryle- 
bone,  Finsbuiy,  and  Southwark  have  no  public  UbraiVk  The  city,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  British  Museum,  are  the  parts  of  London  best  supplied.  To 
advert  more  particularly  to  the  four  existing  libraries  already  referred  to : — 

The  British  Museum  Library  contains  500,000  volumes,  and  is  privileged 
to  claim  a  copy  of  every  new  work  published  in  Qreat  Britain.  The  mode  of 
entrance  is  by  a  recommendation  from  some  person  of  known  standing, 
vouching  for  the  respectability  of  the  applicant  The  origin  and  regulations 
of  this  library  are  described  elsewhere.     (See  "  British  Museum.'*) 

The  Libnuy  of  Sion  College  was,  in  the  first  place,  founded  as  a  row  of 
almshouses  by  the  rector  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West,  Dr.  White ;  but  a  few 
years  later,  Mr.  Simpson,  another  rector  in  the  City  of  London,  buUt  a  libraiy 
over  it,  in  which  he  put  his  own  books,  and  which  was  afterwards  enriched  by 
many  donations.  The  library  was  at  first  intended  for  the  sole  use  of  the 
city  clergy,  but  it  is  now  easily  accessible  by  the  public,  for  every  incumbent 
in  the  city,  or  in  a  parish  whose  mother  church  is  in  the  city,  has  a  right 
to  introduce  by  note  any  reader  for  a  twelvemonth.  A  discretionary  power  is 
also  given  to  the  librarian  to  allow  any  qualified  person  to  consult  the  library. 

This  library  had  originally  a  grant  of  books  under  the  copyright  act,  and 
therefore  received  books  from  authors  on  their  publication ;  but  this  privi- 
lege was  exchanged  for  a  grant  under  the  Compensation  Copyright  Act  of 
1837.  The  public  money  received  in  consequence  of  that  compensation  is 
862Z.  158.  2d.  per  annum,  which  is  spent  in  purchasing  books.  The  library 
consists  of  a  large  proportion  of  theological  books,  but  is  rich  also  in  histo- 
rical works,  and  in  books  of  ancient  science ;  it  has  also  some  valuable  early 
printed  books.  A  great  advantage  of  this  library  is  that  it  is  a  lending  library. 
About  5000  or  6000  volumes  are  taken  from  the  libnuy  and  returned  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  They  are  lent  out  on  the  responsibility  of  FelloiK's,  and  at 
their  order.  The  readers  at  this  library  at  any  one  time  seldom  exceed  six  or 
seven,  while  there  is  a  space  in  the  reading-room  to  accommodate  200.  The 
funds  of  this  establishment,  arising  from  lands  in  Essex  and  Hertfordshire, 
and  a  few  houses  in  London,  are  in  such  an  unsatis&ctoiy  condition  that  the 
small  salary  allotted  to  the  sole  librarian  and  secretary,  the  Beverend  Heniy 
Christmas,  M.A.,  F.RS.,  &c.,  is  not  any  longer  guaranteed  by  the  counciL 

Dr.  Williams's  Library  in  Red  Cross  Street,  City,  is  very  little  used,  except 
by  dissenting  ministers.  Not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  readers  in  the  whole 
course  of  a  year  are  found  in  its  reading-room,  which  could  accommodate  that 
number  at  one  sitting.  It  is  essentially  a  theological  library,  and  the  boocs 
are  lent  out  by  an  order  from  a  trustee,  who  is  then  responsible  for  their  safety. 

*  If  the  Govemment  were  to  publicly  advertise  for  tenders  for  the  making  of  a  finding  and 
eiasiified  catalcMiie,  practical  men  would  come  forward,  and  one  would  be  made  within  a  period 
satisfactory  to  the  public  requirements ;  and  this  would  be  done  white  others  are  brooding  over 
the  Jesuitism  of  their  posltion.^Eo. 
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Very  small  fonda  are  at  the  dispoeal  of  the  managers,  therefore  reiy  few  ad- 
ditions are  made  to  its  contents.  Dr.  Williams  was  a  non-conformist  divine 
of  the  Presbyterian  denomination ;  and  a  part  of  his  library  consists  of  in- 
teresting manuscripts  connected  with  the  early  histoiy  of  .the  Beformation. 
There  are  also  curious  old  black-letter  theological  works,  and  scarce  puritanical 
tracts.  The  librarian  has  a  discretionary  power  to  allow  any  person  freely  to 
consult  the  works  in  this  library,  without  an  order  from  the  trustees,  which  wm 
formerly  necessary,  and  which  is  still  required  if  the  book  is  to  be  lent. 

Archbishop  Tenison's  Library  was  founded  by  Dr.  Thomas  Tenison,  some 
time  Vicar  of  St  Martin's,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  was 
designed  for  the  public,  but  especially  for  the  clergy  of  the  City  of  Westmin- 
ster and  other  studious  persons.  This  libraiy  is  not  by  any  means  confined 
to  theological  subjects,  but  comprises  works  of  general  literature.  The  whole 
ought  to  be  made  available  to  the  public,  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
founder.  But  this  privilege  having  been  at  one  time  withheld,  the  interest  of 
the  parishioners  and  others  in  this  library  gradually  decreased,  and  it  is  now 
scarcely  at  all  frequented  on  its  own  account,  although  the  trustees  have  per- 
mitted a  subscription  society  to  hold  its  meetings,  to  play  at  chess,  and  read 
newspapers  in  the  reading-room,  and  thus  have  ensured  guests,  but  not  of  the 
sort,  or  for  the  purposes  intended  by  the  founder.  Thus  a  sort  of  Mechanics' 
Institution  or  Club  holds  its  meetings  in  Archbishop  Tenison's  Library,  and 
a  list  of  lectures  is  posted  outside  the  door.  A  portion  even  of  the  shelves  of 
the  old  library  has  been  appropriated  to  the  books  of  this  new  society ;  and  if 
clergy  and  "  studious  persons,"  more  especially  intended  by  the  founder,  were 
to  resort  to  Tenison's  library  for  purposes  of  study,  they  would  soon  give  up 
the  attempt  in  despair.  A  memorial  on  the  subject  of  this  grievance  has  in- 
deed been  signed  by  several  of  the  clergy  and  studious  persons  within  the 
district,  and  will  doubtless  receive  from  the  trustees  the  attention  which  it 
deserves.  A  late  eminent  bookseller  gave  the  following  testimony  as  to  the 
state  of  the  original  library.  "  The  books  and  manuscripts  in  the  libruy  are 
many  of  them  of  great  curiosity,  rarity,  and  value,  but  have  suffered  iiyury 
from  dust  and  neglect ;  were  they  properly  cleaned  and  repaired,  and  the 
room  made  comfortable  to  readers,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  much  fre- 
quented, and  accessions  be  made  to  the  libraiy  in  the  way  of  books  pre- 
sented." 

LIBRARY   AND   MUSEUM   OF   THE   BAST   INDIA  COMPANY,   EAST   INDIA 
HOUSE,   LEADENHALL    STREET. 

The  Library  and  Museum  of  the  East  India  Company  occupy  the 
north-east  wing  of  the  India  House.*  The  former  is  contained  in 
apartments  on  the  upper  and  middle  stories,  and  comprises  two 
divisions,  one  consisting  of  Manuscripts,  one  of  Printed  Books.  The 
latter  collection  is  not  very  extensive,  being  restricted  to  publications 
relating  to  the  history  and  geography  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  to 
works  treating  of  the  history  and  commerce  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  their  administration  of  the  government  of  India,  and  to 
books  in  the  oriental  languages  or  on  the  subject  of  Asiatic  literature, 
printed  either  in  Europe  or  in  India.  Although  not  complete,  yet  the 
collections  in  these  departments  are  interesting  and  unique,  and  con- 
tain a  number  of  works  that  will  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  any  other 
public  library.  There  is  an  extensive  collection  of  tracts  relating  to 
the  Company,  and  a  valuable  assemblage  of  books,  drawings,  and 
prints,  illustrative  of  the  people,  scenery,  and  antiquities  of  various 
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Asiatic  countries.  The  manuscript  department  of  the  library  is 
unrivalled  in  several  important  branches.  The  Sanscrit  manuscripts, 
consisting  of  collections  made  in  India  by  Colebrooke,  Taylor,  Leyden, 
Mackenzie,  Wilkins,  and  other  eminent  scholars,  extend  to  more 
than  3000  bound  volumes,  besides  a  considerable  number  written  on 
palm  leaves.  Of  the  latter  description  there  are  also  a  number  in 
Burmese  and  other  languages  of  the  Archipelago.  There  is  likewise 
a  collection  of  Chinese  printed  works,  and  a  copy  of  the  great  cyclo- 
pedic aggregate  of  Tibetan  literature,  contained  in  upwards  of  300 
large  oblong  volumes,  printed  \^'ith  wooden  blocks  on  the  paper  of  the 
country.  There  is  but  one  other  set  of  this  work  in  Europe — in  the 
National  Library  of  France,  both  having  been  procured  by  Mr. 
Hodgson  when  political  resident  at  Nepal,  and  presented  by  him  to 
the  libraries  where  they  are  deposited.  Another  principal  division  of 
the  manuscript  library  consists  of  Arabic  and  Persian  manuscripts.  It 
is  equally  extensive  with  the  Sanscrit,  including  many  rare  and  curious, 
and  some  handsomely  illustrated  volumes,  especially  of  the  Koran  and 
of  the  Shah  Nama,  or  Book  of  Kings,  of  Firdusi.  Amongst  the  cu- 
riosities are  miniature  copies  of  the  Koran,  one  of  which  is  the  auto- 
graph of  Shah  Alem,  King  of  Dehli.  Another  copy  of  the  Koran, 
which  is  written  in  old  Kufic  characters,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  seven 
original  copies  which  were  compiled  and  written  out  by  the  Khalif 
Othman,  who  died  a.d.  655.  It  is  of  undoubted  antiquity.  These 
volumes  were  collected  in  India  by  distinguished  servants  of  the 
Company,  and  many  belonged  to  the  library  of  Tipu  Sultan,  having 
been  presented  to  the  Company's  library  by  the  captors  of  Seringapatam. 
Museum. — In  the  same  apartments  with  the  books  and  manu- 
scripts are  various  objects  of  literary,  artistic,  or  ethnographic  interest. 
One  of  these  is  a  marble  slab,  containing  one  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  cuneiform  inscriptions  yet  found.  It  was  procured  by 
Sir  Hartford  Jones,  at  Bagdad,  and  presented  to  Sir  Hugh  Inglis,  by 
whom  it  was  placed  in  the  museum.  It  has  not  been  deciphered. 
In  the  room  with  the  printed  books  are  copies  of  the  paintings  on  the 
roofs  and  walls  of  the  excavated  temples  of  the  Ajunta  Pass— works 
not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  sera,  and  probably  a 
century  earlier — affording  interesting  illustrations  of  the  manners  and 
costume  of  the  period,  and  of  the  prevalence  of  Buddhism.  They  are 
also  remarkable  as  works  of  art  at  so  remote  a  date.  There  is  also  a 
collection  of  Hindu  and  other  idols,  of  oriental  arms  and  ornaments, 
and  of  the  reliqnes  and  curiosities  found  in  the  Topes  of  Afghanistan. 
There  are  some  handsome  models  of  the  Chinese  beau  ideal  of 
country  villas,  and  the  piece  of  mechanism  known  as  "  Tipu's  tiger," 
a  wooden  figure  of  a  tiger  tearing  to  pieces  a  man  in  the  uniform  of 
an  English  Sipahi,  and  so  contrived  as  to  imitate  the  cries  of  the  man 
and  grunt  of  the  tiger.  It  was  found  in  the  palace  of  Seringapatam, 
and  was  a  toy  constructed  to  gratify  the  hatred  which  Tipu  enter- 
tained for  his  English  enemies. 
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In  adjacent  passages  and  apartments  are  models  of  boats  and  in- 
struments of  Yarious  kinds,  of  the  city  of  Lahore,  and  figures  illus- 
trating the  manners  and  usages  of  the  people  of  India  and  other 
Asiatic  regions.  Also  dresses,  arms,  and  ornaments,  some  of  Indian, 
some  of  Malay  or  Javanese,  and  some  of  Abyssinian  origin. 

Beyond  these  passages  an  apartment  is  appropriated  to  subjects  of 
natural  history,  containine  stuffed  specimens  of  the  animals  and  birds 
of  India  and  the  Archipelago,  with  a  few  remarkable  specimens  from 
Abyssinia.  The  ornithological  collection  is  very  extensive  and  com- 
plete. There  is  also  an  entomological  collection  of  very  great  extent 
and  interest,  based  upon  a  collection  formed  originally  in  Java,  by  Dr. 
Horsfield,  and  since  enlarged  by  contributions  from  other  oriental 
sources.  The  collection,  considered  with  respect  to  its  topographical 
limits,  is  unrivalled.  The  museum  has  latterly  been  made  to  include 
also  a  spacious  apartment  on  the  basement  story,  in  which  a  more 
miscellaneous  variety  of  objects  is  assembled,  comprising  Hindu 
images  and  specimens  of  sculpture,  a  state  palankeen  and  elephant 
seat  and  trappings  captured  at  Bhurtpore,  Chinese  lanterns,  a  model 
of  the  car  of  Jagannath,  and  of  one  of  the  bhaulis  or  large  wells  of 
Hindustan,  and  a  well-preserved  series  of  the  cases  enshrining  an 
Egyptian  mummy.  The  main  feature,  however,  of  this  room  is  a 
large  collection  of  extraordinary  fossil  remains,  disinterred  from  the 
Sewali  hills,  or  the  first  ranges  of  the  Himalaya,  by  the  labours 
of  Colonel  Cautley  and  Major  Baker,  and  described  chiefly  by 
Dr.  Falconer.  They  were  brought  home  by  these  officers,  and  pre- 
sented partly  to  the  British  Museum,  and  partly  to  the  museum  of  the 
Company.  They  comprise  a  variety  of  animals,  principally  of  the  genera 
Elephas  and  Mastodon,  presenting  the  skulls,  teeth,  and  other  bones 
of  many  species  now  extinct — either  the  original  specimens,  or  casts 
from  those  in  the  British  Museum.  There  are  also  the  bones  and 
casts  of  the  head  and  limbs  of  the  Sivatherium,  an  entirely  new  fossil 
genus,  discovered  by  Messrs  Cautley  and  Falconer,  and  the  skull  of  an 
extinct  species  of  rhinoceros,  the  most  perfect  that  is  known.  But,  the 
most  striking  object  is  a  cast  of  the  restored  shell,  upper  and  lower^ 
of  the  gigantic  tortoise,  made  up  from  the  fossil  bones  actually  found 
and  divided  between  the  Company's  and  the  British  Museum.  A 
variety  of  other  articles  of  a  similar  description,  a  collection  of 
eastern  mammalia,  and  one  of  Indian  fishes,  are  also  contained  in 
this  apartment. 

The  library  and  museum  are  under  the  control  of  Professor  H.  H. 
Wilson,  the  librarian ;  but  the  latter  has  also  its  especial  curator.  Dr. 
Horsfield.  The  library  and  museum  are  open  to  students  every  week- 
day from  10  to  4,  upon  permission  from  the  libranan  or  curator,  or 
under  the  authority  of  any  memher  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  They 
are  open  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  between  the  same  hours,  to 
visitors  who  are  provided  with  tickets  of  admission  from  the  memhers 
of  the  Court  or  other  authorities.     On  every  Saturday  persons  are 
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admitted  without  tickets,  on  giring  their  name  and  address  to  the 
clerk.  The  lihrary  and  museum  are  closed  to  visitors  during  the 
month  of  Septemher. 

The  following  is  t  lict  of  Ltbraricb  in  the  metropoHs  and  Its  immediate  tuburta ;  but  it  ia 
Decenary  for  a  person,  in  order  to  read  the  boolis,  either  to  be  specially  recommended  by  some 
well-known  responsible  person,  or.  as  happens  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  Iwcome  a  member  of 
the  institution  to  which  the  particular  library  belongs :~ 

Marylebone  Institution,  17»  Edwakd  Street* 

Portman  Square. 
Medical  Society,  3.  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street. 
Merchant  Tailors'  School,  8,  Suffolk  Laoe. 

Cannon  Street. 
Middle  Temple,  Garden  Court,  Temple. 
New  College,  North  of  Regent's  Park;  uniting 

the  Collets  .of  Coward,  Highbury,  and  Ho- 

merton. 
Poplar  Institution,  East  India  Road. 
Royal  Academy  of  Aru,  Trafalgar  Square. 
Royal    Agricultural    Society,    18,    Hanorer 

Square. 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  14,  Grafton  Street. 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  Somenet  House. 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  13.  Pall  MaU  East. 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  3,  Waterloo  Place. 
Royal  Institute  of  British  ArcliitecU,  16,  Gros- 

Tenor  Street. 
Royal  Institution,  81 ,  Albemarle  Street 
Royal  Kensington  Literary  and  Scientific  In- 
stitution, Kensington. 
Ro\'al  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  5S, 

Bemers  Street. 
Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich. 
Royal  Polytechnic  Association,  5,  Cavendish 

Square. 
Royal  Society,  Somerset  House. 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  4,  St.  Martin's 

Russell  Institution,  &5.  Great  Coram  Street. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Smilhfleld  (me- 
dical). 

St.  Martin's  (Archbishop  Tenlson's)  Public 
Library,  43,  Castle  Street,  Leicester  Square. 

St.  Paul's,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Sion  College.  London  Wall. 

Soane  Museum,  13,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

Society  of  ArU.  John  Street.  Adelphi. 

South  wark  Literary  Institutton,  8,  Portland 
Place,  Borough  Road. 

Statistical  Society.  12.  St.  James's  Square. 

Stepney  College,  Stennev. 


Antkiuarian  Society.  Somerset  House. 
Beaumont  Philosophical  Institution,  39  to  37, 

Beaumont  Square. 
Botanical  Society  of  London,  20,  Bedford  Street, 

Covent  Garden. 
British  Museum,  entrance  La  Montague  Place, 

Russell  Square. 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  10,  Earl 

Street,  Blackfriars. 
Charter  House,  Charter  Houso  Square. 
Chelsea  Hospital. 
Church    Missionary   College,   18,   Bamsbury 

Place,  Islington. 
City  Library,  GuildhalL 
City  of  London  Litemry  and  Scientific  Institu- 
tion, ]fi5.  Aldersgate  Street. 
Clockmakers'  Company,  King's  Head,  Poultry. 
College  of  Advocates,  Doctors'  Commons. 
College  of  Surgeons,  40  to  48.  Lincoln's  Inn 

Fields  (medical). 
Congregational  Library,  4,  Blomfleld  Street, 

Fmsbury. 
Crosby  Hail  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution, 

38,  Bishopsgate  Within. 
Dr.  Williams^s  Library,  49,  Redcross  Street, 

Cripplegate. 
Dutch  Church,  Austbi  Friars.   (MSS.) 
Eastern  Literary  and  Scientific   Institution, 

Commercial  Road  East. 
East  India  House,  Leadenhall  Street 
Geological  Society,  Somerset  House. 
Gray's  Inn,  South  Square,  Gray's  Inn. 
Greenwich  Hospital,  Greenwich. 
Greenwich  Institution,  Greenwidi. 
Guy's  Hospital,  St.  Thomas's  Street,  Borough 

(medicalf. 
Hammersmith  Institution,  Hammersmith. 
Hebrew,  Duke^s  Place,  Aldgate. 
Heralds',  Bennet's  Hill,  Doctors'  Commons. 
House  of  Commons,  Westminster. 
House  of  Lords,  Westminster. 
Incorporated  Law  Society,  106,  Chancery  Lane. 
Inner  Temple,  3,  Tanfleld  Court,  Temple. 


Institution  ofCivil  Engineers,  85,  Great  George  .  Sussex  Hall,  Leadeuhal I  Street 


Street,  Westminster. 

Islington  Literary  and  Sdentifle  Institution, 
Wellington  Street,  Upper  Street. 

King's  College,  160,  Strand. 

Lambeth  Puaoe,  Lambeth. 

Lincoln's  Inn  New  Hall,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Linncan  Society,  38,  Soho  Square. 

London  Library,  18,  St  James's  Square. 

London  Institution,  11  and  12,  Finsbury  Circus. 

London  Mechanics'  Institution,  29,  Southamp- 
ton BuUdings. 


United  Service  Institution,  WhitehaU  Yard. 

University  College,  Gower  Street 

Veterinary    College,    Great    College    Street, 

Camden  Town. 
Welsh  School,  Calthoipe  Place.    (MSS.) 
Westminster,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster. 
Westminster  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution . 

6  and  7.  Great  Smith  Street. 
Woolwich  Institution,  Woolwich. 
Zoological  Society,  Regent's  Park. 


LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 

London  has  but  two  public  asylums  for  the  insane,  namely,  St.  Luke*s, 
situated  in  Old  Street,  near  the  City  Road,  on  the  north  side  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  Bethlem,  situated  in  the  Lambeth  Road,  on  the  south  side. 

St  LvJte*s  Hospital  was  instituted  in  1751,  to  receive  poor  insane  personR, 
being  paupers  or  others,  and  is  adapted  to  contain  about  300  patients.  A  sys- 
tem of  non-restraint  upon  the  unfortunate  inmates  is  professed,  but  not  pro- 
perly observed,  and  the  details  of  the  management  do  not  appear  to  be  recom- 
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mended  to  oar  notice  by  any  distingaishing  feature  of  improvement  or 
Buccess. 

Bethlem  Hospital  was  founded  in  1547,  and  the  early  treatment  of  the 
miserable  creatures  committed  to  its  brutal  rulers,  appears  to  have  been  cha- 
racterised by  utter  indifference  to  the  feelings  and  comforts  of  the  patients, 
and  a  studied  aggravation  of  their  miseries.  Indeed,  to  our  shame  be  it 
recorded,  these  miseries  were  made  the  materials  for  actual  profit  to  the  hos- 
pital ;  a  sum  of  about  400^.  being  annually  collected  by  exhibiting  the  poor 
maniacs,  chiefly  naked,  and  uniformly  chained  to  the  walls  of  their  dungeons, 
and  by  exciting  them  to  the  most  violent  manifestations  of  their  maladies, 
This  practice  of  showing  the  patients,  like  wild  beasts,  was  abolished  in  1770, 
but  the  abolition  was  unaccompanied  by  any  other  improvement  in  their  treat- 
ment. Recently,  however,  the  unfortunate  lunatics  have  been  more  humanely 
treated,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  pages. 

The  Middlesex  County  Lunatic  Asylum. — This  institution  is  distant  from 
London  about  8^  miles,  is  situate  at  Hanwell,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the 
act  of  the  48th  Geoi^ge  III.,  cap.  96,  and  was  completed  under  the  act  of 
the  9th  Qeoige  lY.,  cap.  40.  This  act  was  passed  to  enable  the  justices 
of  the  several  counties  to  erect  asylums  for  the  reception  and  maintenance 
of  the  insane  and  lunatic  poor,  and  to  improve  and  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  lunatics.  Although  these  acts  were  not  compulsory,  the  magistrates 
of  Middlesex  lost  no  time  in  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  to  this 
bereaved  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  the  full  benefit  of  their 
benevolent  provisions;  and  immediately  appointed  a  committee  to  take 
all  necessary  preliminary  measures  with  respect  to  the  site  and  building, 
with  a  view  to  rescuing  them  as  speedily  as  possible  from  the  neglect  and 
inattention  of  the  workhouse,  or  the  cupidity,  ignorance,  and  cruelty,  too 
often  practised  by  those  who  farmed  them  in  private  asylums. 

The  site  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  high  road  leading  to  Uxbridge, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Grand  Junction  Canal ;  and  has  the  advantages  of  a 
dry  gravelly  soil,  a  pure  atmosphere,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  Archi- 
tecturally, the  building  presents  nothing  more  than  simple  plainness;  but 
the  large  front  uring-grounds,  to  which  the  patients  have  access  daily,  the 
shrubberies,  gravel-walks,  sim-shades,  fountain  and  bowling-green,  and  other 
requisites,  are  all  indicative  of  comfort  and  order  within. 

The  asylum  was  erected  in  the  years  1829  and  1830,  and  opened  for  the 
reception  of  patients  on  May  16,  1831.  Owing,  however,  to  the  imperfect 
lunatic  returns  at  that  period,  the  committee  considered  accommodation  for 
300  patients  would  be  sufficient  for  the  county ;  and  after  making  choice  of 
the  best  of  three  plans,  for  which  they  had  offered  premiums,  they  accordingly 
contracted  with  Mr.  William  Cubitt  for  a  building  and  offices  to  that  extent, 
for  63,0002.  This  limited  accommodation  was  soon  found  totally  inadequate 
to  accomplish  the  end  in  view;  and  the  asylum  has  been  consequently  en- 
larged from  time  to  time,  and  now  contains  965  patients,  and  97  resident 
officers  and  servants.  The  cost  of  84  acres  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  the 
asylum  has  been  19,267Z.  6«.  4c?.,  and  that  of  the  building  and  offices  about 
160,776/.  Us.  5d.,  making  a  total  of  180,044/.  9d. 

Nothing  can  more  strongly  mark  the  progress  which  society  has  made 
within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  than  the  different  aspect  under  which  the 
insane  have  been  viewed,  and  the  different  way  in  which  they  have  been 
treated.  Formerly  there  was  but  little  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the 
criminal  and  the  insane.  What  advantage  there  was,  was  on  the  side  of  the 
criminal.  He  was  punished  for  a  crime,  and  under  the  authority  of  the  law; 
the  other  was  visited  with  a  lengthened  punishment  for  no  crime,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  control  of  one  whose  brutal  will,  perhaps,  was  his  only  law. 
The  law  afforded  no  adequate  protection  to  those  who,  by  the  loss  of  reason, 
were  unable  to  protect  themselves.    Their  very  misfortune  seemed  to  shut 
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them  out  from  all  sympathy  with  those  who  posaeaaed  the  light  of  rcMon. 
Who  ever  thought  of  applying  himself  to  better  the  condition  of  the  inaane? 
There  wag  one  man,  however,  Pinel,  an  intelligent  and  noble-hearted  rrencn- 
man,  who  in  1792,  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  horrors,  brought  commiseraUon 
and  kindness  within  the  walls  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  We  owe  to  his  courage 
and  humanity  the  many  beneficial  changes  which  have  been  brought  about  m 
this  country  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane ;  he  has  the  distinguished  honour 
of  having  instructed  the  nations  of  Europe  practically  in  the  Christian  duty 
of  deaUng  out  to  the  insane  the  same  measure  of  mercy  which  we  ouiaelves 
should  desire  were  we  to  be  similarly  afflicted. 
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In  this  country,  long  after  the  example  which  Pinel  had  set,  though  there 
were  isolated  attempts  to  introduce  a  humane  system  of  management  into 
asylums,  they  were  the  exceptions  only.  Cruelties  of  the  most  revolting  kind 
continued  to  be  practised  by  sordid  unprincipled  men.  The  law  threw  no^ 
its  protection  round  the  insane;  their  suflTerings,  when  known,  were  un- 
heeded,  because  they  were  supposed  to  be  for  the  most  part  unavoidable. 
It  was  believed  that  the  insane  could  only  be  ruled  by  brute  force;  and 
therefore  brute  force  continued  to  be  the  rule,  and  enlightened  humanity 
the  exception. 

But  this  scandal  to  a  Christian  country  was  gradually  to  be  removed,  as  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  was  awakened  and  sounder  principles  prevailed. 

Almost  the  first  and  certainly  the  greatest  benefit  conferred  upon  the  insane 
pauper,  was  the  act  of  the  9th  George  IV.,  ,cap.  40,  which  was  Intended  to 
facilitate  the  erection  of  county  lunatic  asylums  for  the  poor,  and  to  improve 
the  condition  of  lunatics.  Thenceforth,  in  those  counties  that  wisely  took 
advantage  of  the  act,  the  friends  of  the  insane  pauper  could  be  assured  of 
that  which  the  laws  of  society  are  bound  to  afford,  protection  against  cruelty, 
and  security  against  neglect. 

On  the  completion  of  the  asylum,  the  committee  appointed  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Ellis  to  be  the  superintendent  and  matron.  Dr.  Ellis  was  a  man  who  from 
his  experience  of  some  years  as  the  physician  of  the  Wakefield  Asylum, 
in  the  county  of  York,  and  from  his  active  habits  of  life,  was  well  qualified 
to  put  the  machine  in  working  order,  and  to  see  that  it  worked  well;  and 
Mrs.  Ellis,  the  matron,  brought  to  the  office  talents  of  a  superior  order ;  and 
from  both  the  institution  derived  great  benefit  during  the  time  of  their 
remaining  there. 

Among  the  useful  suggestions  for  which  the  asylum  was  indebtod  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Ellis,  was  the  extensive  employment  of  the  patienta.  In  his  very 
first  report,  he  mentions  that  considerable  amelioration  had  taken  place  in 
the  condition  of  the  insane  poor  of  the  county,  and  adds,  "  but  with  even  the 
greatest  solicitude  for  their  comfort,  the  want  of  sufficient  air  and  exereise, 
which  can  only  be  obtained  in  a  large  building  with  ample  grounds,  presents 
the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  their  cure;*'  and  in  December  1882,  says 
that  the  system  for  employing  them  has  been  pursued  most  perseveringly  in 
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ereiy  variety  of  work  adapted  to  their  respectiye  qualifications.  Then,  as  if 
anxious  to  relieve  the  public  mind  from  all  ungrounded  fears,  and  to  accustom 
it  to  more  humane  and  rational  sentiments,  he  concludes  by  saying  that  not 
a  tingle  accident  had  occurred  from  the  patients  having  been  trusted  with  the 
tools  used  in  their  different  occupations.  These,  among  other  less  formidable 
weapons,  were  spades,  bill-hooks,  and  scythes.  The  right  spirit  which  Dr. 
ElUs  displayed  in  these  and  similar  remarks  seems  to  be  the  germ  of  that 
principle  which,  when  brought  practically  to  bear,  has  since  ended  in  the 
abolition  of  all  mechanical  restmmts. 

The  same  earnest  endeavours  to  emplov  the  patients  in  useful  handicraft 
labour  continued  to  engage  his  active  mind  during  the  time  that  he  remained 
at  the  asylum.  At  the  same  time  the  non-restraint  system  was  gradually 
making  its  way,  by  the  exertions  of  intelligent  men,  in  two  or  three  other 
public  establishments  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  to  some  extent  adopted  in  a 
few  amongst  the  best  conducted  private  establishments.  To  Sir  William  and 
Lady  Ellis  the  praise  is  certainly  due  of  having  prepared  the  way  for  the  crown- 
ing, though  difficult  task,  which  was  afterwards  successfully  undertaken  by  Dr. 
Conolly.  By  the  humane  and  judicious  conduct  of  Sir  William  Bllis,  he  was 
the  pioneer  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  removal  of  those  deep-rooted  pre- 
judices which  had  well  nigh  opposed  a  &tal  barrier  to  much  of  the  comfort 
and  to  the  possible  recovery  of  the  insane.  By  his  exertions  he  gave  the 
establishment  (to  a  certain  extent)  the  appearance  of  a  little  independent 
colony,  rather  than  that  of  a  sick  hospital,  by  making  each  one  take  a  share  in 
promoting  the  general  welfieune.  These  were  the  endeavours  of  Sir  William  Ellis ; 
and  though  from  the  imperfect  system  and  instruments  he  had  to  work  with,  it 
was  not  possible  fiiUy  to  can^  them  out,  they  entitle  his  memory  to  honour. 

The  resignation  of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Ellis,  in  1838,  was  at  the  time 
felt  as  a  great  loss  to  the  asylum;  for  under  their  direction  the  institution  had 
made  considerable  advance  towards  that  point  when  another  system,  founded 
on  more  enUuged  principles,  could  be  successfully  introduced. 

In  the  choice  of  their  successors  the  visiting  justices  were  not  fortunate. 
The  physician  continued  at  the  asylum  about  a  year,  and  the  matron  only  a 
few  months. 

To  the  election  of  Dr.  Conolly,  the  asylum  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  full 
establishment  of  the  humane  and  eminently  rational  system  of  non-restraint  ; 
but  without  the  zealous  assistance  of  the  other  officers,  this  could  not  have 
been  effected. 

Dr.  Conolly  saw  that  the  forcible  restraint  of  refractory  patients  did,  in 
fact,  create  many  of  the  outrages  and  dangers  they  were  designed  to  subdue ; 
and  in  his  first  report  instanced  the  better  practice  pursued  at  the  Lincoln 
Asylum,  where  for  three  years,  and  with  150  patients,  there  had  been  no 
restraint  whatever.  He  did  not  presume  to  say  that  strong  restraints  might 
never  be  required,  but  pointed  to  the  example  of  Lincolu  as  a  successful 
attempt  to  do  without. 

In  me  soundness  of  these  views  the  visiting  justices  concurred.  They  were 
forcibly  struck  with  the  many  considerations  which  would  render  such  a 
humane  system  of  management  eminently  desirable,  if  it  were  practicable. 
But  at  the  same  time  that  they  felt  the  force  of  the  reasoning,  they  could  not 
look  without  deep  anxiety  at  the  progress  of  the  experiment  which  had  so 
many  serious  obstacles  to  contend  with. 

They  were,  however,  soon  satisfied  that  the  danger  of  non-restraint  was  not 
near  so  great  as  that  which  was  the  result  of  exasperating  the  insane  by  the 
application  of  mechanical  force ;  and  that  there  was  comparatively  but  little 
danger  where  gentleness,  and  the  constant  attention  of  ward  attendants  in 
sufficient  numl^rs,  were  substituted  instead. 

In  his  last  report  Dr.  Conolly  says,  "  The  great  and  only  real  substitute  for 
restraint  is  invariable  kindness.    This  feeling  must  animate  every  person 
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oxnplojed  in  eyery  daty  to  be  performed.  Constant  saperintendence  and 
care,  constant  forbeanince  and  command  of  temper,  and  a  nerer-fidling  atten- 
tion to  the  comfort  of  the  patients,  to  their  clothing,  their  food,  their  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  their  occupations,  iterr  recreations — ^Uiese  are  but  so  many 
different  ways  in  which  such  kindness  shows  itself;  and  these  will  be  found 
to  produce  results  beyond  the  general  expectation  oi  those  who  peiseyere  in 
their  application." 

In  tJie  same  report  he  says,  "  The  whole  of  this  sdbject  occupied  so  much  of 
my  earlier  reports  (1839  to  1844)  that  trusting  such  particular  allusion  to  it 
as  I  hare  made  on  this  occasion  will  be  considered  excusable,  it  is  probable 
that  I  may  seek  no  further  opportunity  of  enforcing  views  which  my  expe- 
rience continually  confirms.  For  my  own  part,  in  what  has  been  undertaken, 
or  in  what  has  been  accomplished,  I  trust  I  have  never  shown  a  desire  to 
overstate  it.  I  have  always  acknowledged  myself  indebted  to  Dr.  Charles- 
worth,  and  to  Mr.  Hill  (of  Lincoln),  for  the  original  suggestion  of  managing 
the  insane  without  restraint  The  magistrates  of  Middlesex  gave  me,  ten 
years  ago,  the  opportunity  of  attempting  this  on  the  greatest  s<»le ;  and  they 
have  honoured  me,  in  all  those  years,  with  their  steady  support  In  relation 
to  the  great  principle  of  non-restraint,  I  owe  much  to  the  assistance  of  many 
able  officers,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  overcoming  many  incidentid 
difficulties.  Above  all,  I  have  never  forgotten  on  what  higher  aid  the  success 
of  all  human  attempts  to  accomplish  good  depends.'* 

The  preceding  is  a  brief  account  of  the  more  important  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  institution  ;  and  the  reader  is  now  referred  to 
the  engraving,  which  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  the  interior  as  well  as 
out-offices. 

The  wards  are  provided  with  day-rooms,  in  which  the  patients  take  their 
meals ;  these  rooms  have  open  fire-places,  which  adds  much  to  the  comfort  of 
the  unemployed,  who  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  the  wiuxls.  The 
asylum  is  w^ell  furnished  with  baths;  and  each  ward  has  a  room  fitted  up  wiUk 
a  row  of  washing-basins,  which  are  accessible  to  the  quiet  patients  at  all  hours 
of  the  day. 

The  wards  have  not  less  than  two  attendants  !n  each,  in  some  there  are 
throe ;  and,  on  an  average,  about  fifty  convalescent  patients  are  under  the  care 
of  two  attendants ;  but  in  the  refractoiy  wards  two  attendants  have  the  chaige 
of  about  25  patients.  The  attendants  have  to  pay  strict  attention  to  the 
directions  of  the  medical  officers,  as  regards  the  treatment,  employment, 
amusement,  and  exercise  of  the  patients.  They  have  to  see  that  t^eir  patients 
are  kept  clean,  and  as  neat  as  circumstances  will  permit^  and  in  every  instance 
are  required  to  treat  them  with  the  g^^eatest  kindness. 

Independent  of  the  wards  of  the  asylum,  there  are  kitchen,  sculleries, 
larder,  dairy,  washhouses,  and  laundries.  The  out-offices  are,  bakehouse, 
brewhouse,  and  general  store-room.  The  clerks'  office  is  at  the  entrance  of 
the  asylum.  There  are  separate  workshops  for  the  various  trades,  namely, 
upholsterers,  printers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  carpenters,  tinmen,  plumbers,  and 
smiths.  There  is  also  a  steam-engine  for  raising  water  into  the  building,  and 
gas-works  for  lighting. 

The  government  of  the  asylum  is  placed  under  the  control  of  a  committee 
of  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county ;  they  meet  usually  about  once  a  fort- 
night, at  the  asylum.  The  medical  and  other  journals  are  then  examined, 
and  signed  by  the  chairmai) ;  they  see  the  patients  which  may  have  been 
admitted  since  their  last  meeting ;  and  all  patients  to  be  dischaiged  as  cured, 
or  on  trial,  are  brought  before  them ;  they  also  hear  and  determine  any  com- 
plaint that  may  be  made  against  any  officer  or  servant;  and  generally  perform 
such  duties  as  are  required  for  carrying  into  efiect  the  Act  of  the  8th  and  9th 
Vict,  cap.  126. 

There  is  also  a  sub-committee,  appointed  by  the  general  committee.    They 
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Rbpbrbitcsb  to  BuiLDIROa. 


I.  Day  rooms. 
9.  Dispcnsariei. 

3.  Committee  room. 

4.  Dining  room. 

5.  Matron's  apartm*. 
6L  Surgeon**      i 

(male  side). 

7.  SurgcoQ^s      1.. 

(female  side}. 

8.  Study, 
fl.  Kitchen. 

1ft.  Water  closets. 
11.  Sink  rooms. 


12.  Attendants*  rooms. 
IS.  Bath  rooms. 

14.  Visitors'  rooms. 

15.  Steward's  room. 
18.  Housekeeper's  do. 
17.  Do.  store  room, 
la  Scullery. 

10.  Servants*  hall. 
fiO.  Male  infirmary. 
SI.M-beddedroom. 

82.  Foul-linen     wash- 

house. 

83.  Foul-linen  yards. 
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4.  Work  room. 
A.  Laundry. 

c.  Drying  room. 

d.  0<*neral  washboiise. 

e.  Officers' do. 

/.  Officers' laundry. 

ff.  Bakehouse. 

h.  Brewhouae. 

<.  General  store  room. 

/.  Tailorftshoemaker. 

*.  Printer. 

t.  Upholsterer. 

m.  Dead  house 

A.  Coal  shed. 


0-  Seed  room. 

p.  Coachhouse,  &c. 

9.  Stable. 

r.  Tinman's  shop. 

s.  Carpenter's  shrp. 

f.  Plumber's  shop. 

«.  Cowhouse. 

o.  Poultry  house. 

w.  Well  house. 

X.  Engineer's       store 

room, 
y.  Smith's  shop. 
z.  Engine  and  boiler 
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examine  the  weekly  and  other  retams,  inspect  the  food,  see  that  the  contracts 
are  daly  performed,  and  inquire  into  the  state  of  particular  patients  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  asylum. 

A  list  of  the  officers  is  giren  in  Table  II.,  and  the  heads  of  their  respectiTe 
duties  are  nearly  as  follows : — 

The  visiting  physician  attends  at  the  asylum  and  examines  the  patients 
three  times  a  week,  and  gives  such  directions  as  he  considers  neceasaiy  for 
their  wel&re. 

The  management  of  the  patients,  as  regards  their  classification,  employ- 
ment, and  treatment,  is  under  the  direction  of  the  two  resident  medical 
officers,  one  for  the  male,  and  the  other  for  the  female  department  The  dis- 
penser makes  up  the  medicines,  and  otherwise  assists  the  medical  officers. 

The  chaplain  celebrates  divine  service  twice  on  Sundays,  and  reads  prayers 
every  morning  and  evening  in  the  week,  in  the  chapel  of  the  asylum,  to  such 
patients  as  are  able  to  attend ;  and  performs  such  other  clerical  duties  as  may 
be  required. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  matron  to  superintend  the  domestic  management  of 
the  asylum  where  females  are  employed ;  to  see  that  all  female  officers,  ward 
attendants  and  servants  are  <Uligent  in  the  performance  of  their  duties ;  that 
all  orders  as  to  the  classification,  employment,  amusements,  and  management 
of  the  female  patients,  as  well  as  the  directions  of  the  medical  officers,  be 
duly  performed.  The  assistant-matron  is  under  the  control  and  direction  of 
the  matron,  and  assists  her  generally  in  the  performance  of  her  duties. 

All  supplies  of  provisions,  clothing,  and  stores,  are  received  and  accounted 
for  by  the  steward,  who  is  also  the  store-keeper.  He  superintends  the  brewing 
and  baking  department ;  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  House  Committee, 
manages  the  grounds,  gardens,  and  farm. 

The  clerk  of  the  asylum  keeps  the  cash  accounts,  registers,  and  all  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  admission  and  discharge  of  patients. 

The  resident  engineer  superintends  the  repairs  of  the  asylum,  and  has  the 
care  of  the  gas-works,  steam-engine,  warming  apparatus,  and  other  machinery. 

The  superintendent  of  the  bazaar  has  the  care  of  those  female  patients, 
during  the  daytime,  who  are  desirous  of  amusing  themselves  with  fancy  and 
useful  needlework,  reading,  or  music  The  profit  arising  from  the  sale  of  their 
work  to  visitora  is  expended  in  little  extra  indulgences. 

There  is  a  school  for  the  male  patients :  among  those  who  attend,  many  are 
unable  to  employ  themselves  usefully  about  the  establishment  They  have 
morning  and  afternoon  classes  daily ;  the  patients  who  are  engaged  in  labour 
during  the  day  have  a  weekly  evening  writing  class ;  there  is  also  a  singing 
class  in  the  chwpel,  wherft  both  male  and  female  patients  attend  in  consider- 
able numbers.  The  schoolmaster  occasionally  gives  a  lecture  in  the  evening 
on  natural  objects,  such  as  plants,  animal^  and  other  amusing  subjects.  The 
lectures  are  sometimes  illustrated  by  aid  of  a  magic  lantern ;  and  the  patients 
present  on  these  occasions  take  great  interest  in  such  entertainments. 

The  amusements  for  the  patients  are  varied.  In  the  wards,  a  good  supply 
of  books,  periodicals,  bagatelle  boards,  draughts,  dominoes,  and  cards,  is  kept 
up.  A  few  of  the  patients  amuse  themselves  with  drawing  and  painting,  and 
decorating  their  rooms ;  in  some  of  the  wards  there  are  also  pianofortes,  which 
have  been  presented  by  visitora  for  the  use  of  those  patients  who  are  musically 
inclined. 

The  assembling  of  the  patients  at  stated  times  in  the  large  front  airing 
grounds,  or  in  the  wards  of  the  asylum,  for  the  enjoyment  of  music  and 
dancing,  and  the  little  extra  indulgences  then  allowed,  is  looked  forward  to 
with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure. 

The  asylum  is  supplied  with  water  from  an  artesian  well,  which  is  considered 
to  be  the  best  in  the  kingdom.  The  shaft,  to  a  depth  of  31  ft.,  is  10  fL  in 
diameter,  and  thence  to  a  Sirther  depth  of  209  ft,  6  tt  in  diameter,  together. 
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240  ft;  the  whole  of  which  is  constnicted  of  brickwork  in  cement  The 
boring  was  commenced  at  the  bottom  of  the  shafti  with  pipes  of  14  in. 
intenud  diameter ;  these  are  carried  down  about  50  ft.,  into  a  stratum  of  flint 
stones  overlaying  the  chalk  formation,  making  the  whole  depth  from  the 
8iir&ce  about  290  ft,  whence  the  water  rises  into  a  tank,  20  ft  above  thtt 
ground-floor  of  the  asylum,  without  the  aid  of  pumps,  at  the  ratio  of  90,000 
gallons  per  diem.  The  strata  through  which  the  well  is  sunk  and  bored  are 
^follows: — vegetable  soil,  I  ft  6  in.,*  gravel,  7  ft.;  sand,  2  ft.  6  in.;  gravel 
and  sand.  9  ft;  brick  clay,  2  ft.;  blue,  or  London  clay,  169  ft;  indurated  mud, 
sand,  and  clay,  with  pieces  of  wood  and  shells  imbedded,  24  ft.;  pebbles  and 
shells,  8  ft;  plastic  clay,  22  ft.;  sand,  2  ft.;  plastic  clay,  14  ft;  indurated 
mud,  sand,  and  clay,  8  fL;  dark  brown  clay,  9  ft.;  green  sand  and  clay,  7  ft.; 
oyster  bed,  2  ft.  9  in. ;  pebbles  and  yellow  clay,  2  ft.  8  in.;  bed  of  flint  stones, 
into  which  the  bore  is  carried,  6  ft 

The  temperature  of  the  water,  as  it  overflows  the  sur&ce,  is  55°  of  Fah- 
renheit. 

The  analysis  of  the  water,  as  made  in  1845,  was : — 

Oraios. 

Carbonate  of  lime 027 

Chloride  of  sodium 1*52 

Sulphate  of  soda 4'51 

Phosphate  of  lime 028 

Qrains  in  an  imperial  pint        6'58 

Ths  Adelaide  Fund, — ^The  interest  of  this  fund  is  appropriated  to  the  relief 
of  patients  who,  when  cured,  are  discharged  from  the  asylum. 

The  fund  originated  in  1885,  with  the  superintendent  Sir  William  Ellis, 
who  suggested  it  to  Colonel  CUtherow,  for  many  years  the  esteemed  chairman 
of  the  asylum.  From  tiie  late  Queen  Adelaide  he  received  a  donation  of 
100^.,  with  a  generous  permission  to  profit  by  her  royal  patronage,  and  to 
distinguish  the  charity  as  "  The  Adelaide  Fund."  At  that  period,  by  kind 
assistance,  a  sum  of  2000/.,  8  per  cent  consols,  was  obtained.  The  increase 
of  patients  rendering  additional  resources  desirable,  in  1840  efibrts  were  made 
by  Mr.  Seijeant  Aduns  and  other  active  magistrates  to  extend  the  permanent 
resources,  and  among  other  donations  was  that  of  Her  Gracious  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  1002.  On  that  occasion  another  application  was  made  to  the  Queen 
Dowager,  who  then  began  an  annual  subscription  of  25L,  and  benevolently  and 
punctually  continued  such  assistance  until  her  death.  A  fund  of  58002.  8  per 
cent  consols  had  been  accumulated  up  to  1846.  And  now,  by  a  legacy  under 
the  will  of  Miss  Mary  Phillips,  deceased,  and  certain  proceedings  taken  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  an  order  made  thereon,  daring  the  present  year,  the 
further  sums  of  56442. 17«.  2d,,  8  per  cent.,  and  21862.  6s,  2d.,  8  per  cent, 
reduced  annuiiiee,  have  been  added  to  the  former  amount  of  the  fund. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  this  institution  will  ever  stand  hiffh 
in  the  estimation  of  all  those  who  feel  for  suffering  humanity,  on  account  of  the 
ameliorating  system  pursued  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  its  unfortunate 
inmates ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  asylum  having  been  erected  upwards 
of  20  years,  it  may  not  be  surprising  if  many  defects  in  construction  be  found 
to  exist  when  compared  with  asylums  of  later  date.  On  the  compiler  of  this 
account  pointing  out  some  of  these  defects  to  Dr.  Ferguson  (one  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  building  the  Innatic  asylum  at  Kingston,  Jamaica),  that  gentle- 
man emphatically  replied  to  the  efiect,  that  the  asylum  might  have  its  defects ; 
he  had,  however,  seen  most  of  the  asylums  in  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  those  in  England ;  and  he  must  say,  with  regard  to 
the  provisions,  bedding,  clotMng,  convenience,  and  comfort  of  the  inmates, 
he  had  seen  no  other  place  of  the  kind  to  equal  it ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that 
Tisitors  generally  express  similar  opinions. 
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Table  No.  I. 
Return  of  Patients  annually  admitted  into  the  Asylum  since  its  opening,  16<% 
May,  1831,  to  Slst  Dec  1849,  showing  also  the  number  of  discharges  and 
tlealhs  during  the  same  period. 
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The  nomber  of  patients  daily  employed  is  aboat  190  malesy  and  310 
females. 

Table  11. — The  Establishment,  Decembeb,  1850. 

Officers, — 1  Visiting  physician ;  1  resident  medical  officer  (males) ;  1  re- 
sident medical  officer  (females) ;  1  dispenser ;  1  chaplain ;  1  clerk  to  com- 
mittee of  visitors ;  1  clerk  of  the  asylum ;  2  assistant  clerks ;  1  store-keeper ; 
1  assistant  store-keeper ;  1  engineer ;  1  schoolmaster ;  1  matron ;  1  assistant 
matron;  1  housekeeper;  1  superintendent  of  bazaar;  1  superintendent  of 
workroom ;  I  superintendent  of  laundry. 

Servants,  Males. — 26  attendants ;  2  garden  attendants ;  2  tailors ;  2  uphol- 
sterers ;  2  shoemakers ;  1  tinman ;  1  brewer ;  4  stokers ;  1  gas-maker  and 
chimney  sweeper;  1  gardener;  1  cowman  and  pigman;  *1  assistant  to  cowman 
and  pigman;  1  carter;  3  farm  and  garden  labourers;  1  porter  at  lodge;  1 
house  porter ;  1  house  labourer ;  2  foul-linen  washers. 

Servants,  Females. — 1  head  attendant;  37  attendants;  4  housemaids;  1 
bakeress ;  5  laundry  maids ;  2  laundry  maids  (foul  linen) ;  2  cooks ;  2  kitchen 
maids ;  1  dairy  maid. 

The  expenditure  of  the  asylum  for  the  year  1849  was  22,061/.  2s.  id.  for 
the  maintenance,  &Cm  of  the  patients;  and  1808/.  11«.  4(/.  for  the  repairs  and 
improvements  of  the  asylum,  making  together  a  total  of  23,869/.  13«.  Sd. 

For  the  information  of  those  persons  desirous  of  visiting  the  asylum,  it  may 
here  be  mentioned  that  orders  for  admission  can  be  obtained  of  any  member 
of  the  r/>mmittce  of  Visitors. 

In  order  to  conform  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  already  cited  (8  &  9  Vict, 
c.  12C),  it  became  necessary,  in  1847,  to  provide  an  additional  pauper  lunatic 
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asjlam  for  the  county  of  Middlesex.  ArchitectB  were  invited  to  compete  for 
the  design  of  the  building.  Thirty-nine  compeUtora  sent  in  plans  accord- 
ingly, and  from  these  the  county  magistrates  selected  three  as  deserving  of 
reward.  The  architects  thus  sig^ialized,  were,  for  the  first  prize,  of  SOO/.,  Mr. 
Daukes ;  for  the  second  prize,  of  2001.,  Messrs.  Harris  and  Godwin  ;  and  for 
the  third,  of  100^.,  Messrs.  Allom  and  Crosse.  The  design  submitted  by  Mr. 
Daukes  has  been  accordingly  adopted,  and  the  building,  of  which  the  erection 
was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1849,  is  now  completed.  Before  describing 
it,  however,  it  will  be  interesting  to  notice  the  instructions  issued  by  the  ma- 
gistrates upon  the  occasion  of  inviting  the  preparation  of  designs. 

The  land  for  the  building  is  situate  at  bet's  Stile,  near  Colney  Hatch,  be- 
tween Finchley  Common  and  Southgate,  and  consists  of  119  acres,  lying  on 
both  sides  of  the  Qreat  Northern  Hallway,  and  having  a  gradual  and  general 
slope  towards  the  south-east  The  accommodation  to  be  provided  is  for  1000 
patients,  of  both  sexes»  in  separate  departments  for  the  several  classes  of 
patients,  and  in  separate  buildings  for  the  two  sexes,  either  wholly  unattached^ 
or  connected  only  by  the  chapel  and  offices  common  to  both.  The  accommoda- 
tion for  the  female  patients  to  be  one-third  greater  than  for  males.  Besides 
the  asylum,  airing-grounds,  ftc.,  the  following  buildings  and  offices  to  be 
provided.  A  chapel  for  400  persons ;  apartments  for  two  resident  medical 
officers,  one  for  each  sex ;  apartments  for  a  resident  superintendent^  and  for  a 
resident  matron ;  a  committeo-room,  and  rooms  for  the  reception  and  exami- 
nation of  patients  of  each  sex  on  admission,  and  for  visitors  to  patients  of 
each  sex ;  a  surgeiy  and  infirmaries,  baths,  and  all  domestic  offic^  as  store- 
houses, brewhouse,  bakehouse,  laundries,  workshops,  and  farm  buildings ;  also, 
at  the  entrance,  a  portei^s  lodge,  with  accommodation  for  a  man  and  his  wife, 
on  one  side,  and  clerks'  offices  on  the  oUier  side  of  the  gateway.  Provision 
to  be  also  made  for  manufacturing  gas  within  the  premises,  and  tor  employing 
it  in  the  general  lighting  of  the  establishment  Suggestions  were  also  officially 
made  upon  the  following  several  points : — 

Form  and  Sii^for  t\e  BuUdinc^— The  form  to  be  such  M  to  aflbrd  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
country,  and  the  free  acceis  of  atar  and  sun.  The  serenl  galleriea  and  ward*  to  be  so  arranged 
that  the  medical  oOUsen  and  other*  may  pan  through  all  of  them  without  retracing  their  step:!. 
The  site  of  the  building  to  be  leiectcd  with  the  incHnations  of  surface  «uch  that  the  day  room«, 
corridon,  and  airing  courts  have  a  southern  or  south-eastern  aspect.  Those  portions  of  thp 
asylum  to  be  occupied  by  patients,  to  have  not  more  tlian  two  storeys— that  is,  ground  and  first 
floors. 

Arratigementsjbr  Qatim,  AttendantM,  teparatt  Room»,  ^c:— For  each  class,  besides  the  exerclM 
galleries,  a  room  should  be  provided  with  an  open  fire-place,  easily  accessible  fkom  the  kitchen, 
and  equal  in  dimensions  to  about  ten  superficial  feet  lor  each  patient  to  be  received  therein. 
The  attendants  upon  each  class  are  also  to  have  separate  room*  placed  so  that  they  shall  be  in 
do  e  proximity  with  the  dormitories  and  the  closets  containing  stores,  &e.      The  separate 
sleeping-rooms  to  be  9  feet  by  6  feet  6  inches,  and  ftom  11  feet  to  IS  feet  6  indies  in  height;  and 
the  dormitories  should  contain  48  feet  superficial,  and  about  676  cubical  feet  for  each  patient. 
The  several  galleries,  day  morns,  dormitories,  and  cells  should  be  distinguished  by  numbers, 
and  the  portions  of  the  building  assigned  to  the  several  classes  of  patients,  by  letters.    The 
staircases  should  be  without  winders,  or  long  straight  fiighu,.and  the  wells  built  up.    Thne 
distinct  classes  are  to  be  provided  for  among  the  patients  of  each  seic    Of  the  sleeping  accom- 
modation, one-third  should  be  provided  in  separate  rooms,  and  the  remainder  in  dormitories, 
each  containing  from  three  to  twe'  ...... 

be  accommodated  on  the  ground-1 
sible  flrom  the  other  patients.  "*' 
of  fire-proof  construction. 


B  to  twelve  beds.  The  aged,  dirty,  infirm,  and  epileptic  patients  to 
;round-floor,  and  the  violent  and  noisy  patienis  removed  as  far  as  pos- 
its.   The  staircases  to  be  of  stone,  and  the  building,  as  far  as  possible. 


IVamUng,  VaUUaiing,  and  Suppljf  ^f  Water.— Complete  arrangements  should  be  made  for 
farming  and  ventilating  the  whole  of  the  buildfaig,  and  for  supplying  hot  water.  Descending 
or  horiaontal  smoke  fiues,  if  uxed,  to  be  constructed  <H:itirely  of  orickwork.  rendered  or  par- 


wi  iiuiMviiMu  Miiuivv  uuwf  u  luvu,  ^u  uv  WU9U uv^cu  cukiiviy  vt  ifiiva^wws^ft,  ivuurrea  ur  par- 
geted inside  and  out  {  and  if  fiues  from  anv  of  the  fiimaoes  are  carried  up  through  any  of  the 
main  walis,  they  should  be  ooiutmcted  with  a  hollow  space  round  them,  to  prevent  the  trans- 
mission of  undue  heat  in  warm  seasons,  and  allow  a  moderation  ot  the  temperature  of  the 
building  whenever  desired.  The  supply  of  water  to  be  equal  in  quantltv  to  4n  gallons  per  day 
Ibr  each  patient,  and  should.  If  possible,  be  obtained  at  such  a  level'  that  it  may  reach  the 
highest  parts  of  the  building,  without  forcing. 

The  asylum  reeaitiv  erected  at  Colney  Hatch,  trom  Mr.  Daukes*  design,  is  in  the  Italian  style 
of  architecture,  with  stone  groins  and  dressings,  and  has  an  extreme  lenKth  of  18H1  feet  8  inches, 
and  depth  ot  670  feet  6  inches.  The  total  number  of  rooms.  Including  the  common  ofllces, 
chapel,  infirmaries,  &c,  is  W7.  The  corridors,  centre  colonnade,  &&,  are  paved  with  the  patent 
metallic  lava  of  Messrs.  Onii  and  Armani  t  and  the  terraces,  fiats,  ftc,  are  roofed  with  the  same 
material,  which  is  said  to  be  perfectly  impervious  to  mobtuie.    An  Artesian  well,  350  feet  in 
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depth,  hM  been  tank  for  the  tavply  of  water.  Among  the  principe]  apertments  is  one  1 12  fecfc 
longt  and  88  feet  6  inches  wide,  fitted  with  an  ordieetnt,  for  halls,  eonoerts,  &c.,  for  the  amuae- 
nent  of  the  unfortunate  oocunants  of  the  asylum.  The  board  room  is  9U  feet  by  SO  feet,  aod 
has  the  walls  covered  with  modern  Venetian  stucco,  coloured  and  polished  to  represent  bordna 
of  Carrara  marble,  and  panels  of  Sdenna. 


MARKETS. 
The  markets  of  the  metropolis  are  not  what  a  stranger  would  exped 
to  find  when  he  visits  so  large  and  wealthv  a  city.  Some  of  them  are, 
by  their  ill  construction,  ill  ventilation,  ill  location,  and  total  want  of 
sanitary  regulations,  disgraceful  to  a  civilized  nation ;  and  there  are  uot 
wanting  persons — even  in  respectable  positions  in  society — to  defend 
and  uphold  those  nuisances  which  have  incontestably  been  proved 
to  be  injurious  and  demonstrably  fatal  to  society.  The  corporation 
of  the  city  of  London  have  not  shown  that  alacrity  which  might 
naturally  have  been  expected  of  enlightened  men.  It  may  be  well 
for  those  who  live  in  suburban  villas  and  country  mansions  to  de- 
precate comforts  and  health  for  those  who,  toiling  all  the  day,  have 
been  less  fortunate  in  the  commercial  world  than  themselves;  how- 
ever, the  necessity  of  legislative  interference  is  now  insisted  upon, 
tliat  the  abomination  complained  of  should  be  expelled  from  the 
heart  of  this  great  and  populous  metropolis. 

BiLUKOsoATK  FfSH  Markbt  Is  in  Lower  Thames  Street,  a^loining  the  western  side  of 
the  Custom  House:  it  has  its  own  port  for  the  landing  and  sale  of  all  kinds  of  flsh  on  a  most 
extensive  scale.  Fish  ftom  all  parts  of  the  coast  and  from  foreign  ports  are  here  sold. 
The  lobster  from  Norway  is  a  most  valuable  article  of  import;  a  very  large  sum  annually  Is 
remitted  liy  the  salesmen  for  this  flsh  alone.  This  market  is  under  strict,  yet  iudicloas 
management  by  city  authority,  and  all  tainted  flsh  unfit  for  human  food  is  destroyed,  and  the 
vendor  fined  for  his  attempt  at  imposition.  This  market  is  an  exception  to  the  foregoing 
remarks  J  it  has  lately  been  much  improved  by  the  city  architect,  Mr.  Bunning,  who  has 
attended  strictly  to  its  ventilation,  drainage,  and  sanitary  regulation.  This  object  is  effected 
by  mechanical  means.  Mr.  Bessemer,  the  eninneer,  has  constructed  a  centrifugal  machine  for 
exhausting  the  air :  it  consists  of  two  discs  of  iron,  each  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  having  a 
central  opening  of  half  that  sise,  and  placed  on  a  shaft,  2  ft.  apart  from  each  other,  and 
attached  by  eight  radial  partitions,  forming  a  series  of  segmental  chambers  around  the  axis;  a 
communication  isestablished  between  the  central  openings  of  this  disc  and  the  place  to  be  ex- 
hausted, by  several  underground  channeb  branching  oiT  to  difl^erent  points,  where  openinn 
__. 1  *__  ...- 5_.^^  _-..__  _._  _..-.■_-». .. .  _., '"- B  discs  communicate  with 


an  air  shaft  leading  upwards  above  the  roof  of  the  building,  where  the  foul  air  is  dispersed. 
When  a  rapid  rotary  motion  is  communicated  to  the  disc  the  air  contained  in  its  segmental 
diambers  immediately  acquires  centrifugal  force,  and  escapes  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  disc,  while 


new  portions  of  air  rush  to  the  centre  of  it,  from  all  the  numerous  inlets  oefore  referred  to, 
and  tnus  fill  up  the  vacuum  formed  by  the  escape  of  it  at  the  periphery  ;  so  that  a  continuous 
and  powerful  action  is  kept  up,  carrying  out  of  the  market  at  least  fiO.OOO  cubic  feet  of  foul  air 
per  mhiute,  the  spare  previously  occupied  by  which  is  immediately  reoccupied  with  fresh 
air  from  the  open  front  next  the  nver. 

Upon  this  same  centrifugal  principle  Mr.  Bessemer  has  recently  patented  a  pump  of  the  most 
powerful  description,  for  lifting  and  forcing  water,  which  is  here  applied  for  the  supply  of 
water  for  washing  the  market ;  and  filtered  water  for  cleaning  the  fish,  and  the  general  use  of 
the  market  people,  is  also  supplied  by  means  of  this  small  though  powerful  pumping  ma- 
chine. Two  tons  of  water  per  minute  are  lifted  35  ft.  high  from  filters  in  the  bed  of  the 
Tlumes,  and  from  thence  delivered  into  a  fountain  in  the  upper  market;  IS  ton  per  minute  of 
unfiltered  water  is  lifted  from  the  Thames,  and  passes  in  a  constantly-fiowing  stream  along  a 
series  of  gutters  formed  at  short  intervals  along  the  whole  surface  of  the  market,  and  covered 
over  with  gratings,  so  that  the  drainage  from  the  numerous  fish-stalls,  uniting  with  the  water 
flowing  in  these  gutters,  b  immediately  carried  oiT,  while  1  ton  per  minute  of  water  is  in  like 
manner  distributed  throughout  the  lower  market,  ftt>m  which  it  is  again  pumped  out  by  the 
same  apparatus,  and  discharged  into  the  Thames. 

The  quantity  of  water  raised,  it  Is  said,  by  this  small  pump,  is  77.000  imperial  gallons  per 
hour;  and  at  the  price  charged  by  the  water  companies,  would  exceed  AfUvM.  per  annum. 
Notwithstanding  there  are  four  different  elevations  to  which  the  water  has  to  be  raised  in 
such  vast  quantities,  and  that  some  part  of  it  is   filtered,  some  in  the  state  of  ordinary 


fitting  closely  notefiere  except  at  its  tuw,  and  is  contained  in  a  cast-iron  case,  and  without  any 
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radiKoettiiig  parti  wliaCevmr,  not  even  the  altenmtlaff  inotian  ofa  valve ;  nay  more,  the  same 
axi«  on  which  the  oentrlftigal  water  diics  are  fixed,  serves  also  for  the  axis  of  the  large  air  dlw 
used  ftw  ventilatkm;  and  thus  by  the  simple  rotation  of  one  revolving  piece  all  the  effl^  before 
referred  to  are  produced,  motive  power  bdng  applied  from  a  very  simply-constructed  otcUlating 
ateun  engine  of  16-horse  power,  the  flv-wheei  of  which  is  made  broad  enough  to  carry  a  gutta- 
percha strap,  passhig  over  a  drum  in  tne  oentriAigal  pump  shaft,  and  thus  communicating  a 
•uffldently  rapid  motion. 

BcooMSBOitY  Markbt,  in  Bury  Place,  Bloomsbury,  is  for  the  sale  of  provisions  generally, 
Init  of  very  small  extent. 

BonouoM  Makkkt,  Southwark,  Is  for  the  sale  extensively  of  provisions  generally,  particu- 
laxly  of  potatoes.  The  beat  potatoes  in  the  south  part  of  the  island  are  grown  in  Kent,  and 
have  a  lucrative  sale  in  this  market. 

BoaouoR  Mabxxt,  Southwark,  is  for  the  sale  of  hope,  the  greatest  part  of  which  are  the 
growth  of  the  counties  of  Kent.  Sussex,  and  Surrey. 

Bbookb**  Mabkbt,  in  Brooke  Street,  Holbom,  a  very  small  market  for  the  sale  of  provi- 
sions generally. 

CovKiTT  GARnBN  Markbt,  op)ioslte  St.  PauFs  Church,  Covent  Garden,  is  within  an  exten- 
aive  square  piece  of  ground,  and  of  great  antiquity.  The  eastern  and  northern  angles  of  the 
margin  of  this  market  are  Plana  and  capacious  mansions  above  erected  by  Inigo  Jones,  ardil- 
tect  to  Charles  I.  and  II.  This  market  is  the  property  of  ttie  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  yields  a 
large  annual  revenue  after  payment  of  contingent  expenses.  T  he  late  Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford, 
in  1880,  reeonstruded  and  built  the  present  market  from  the  design  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Wm.  Fowler,  arehitect,  at  a  cost  of  90,000r.  It  oonsisu  of  three  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangle, with  a  Doric  ookmnade  around  it,  supported  by  granite  columns,  and  is  undoubtedly  a 
flnoy-ooneeived  design,  and  a  credit  to  the  metropolis.  Its  arrangement  is  admirable,  in  such 
divisions  as  are  suiuBle  to  the  salesman,  the  purchaser,  and  the  visitor.  The  productions  of  the 
hot-bouse,  and  of  the  growth  of  those  who  spare  no  expense  in  producing  the  finest  Hruit  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  flowers,  herbs,  and  v^etables  of  the  best  kinds,  are  here  exhibited  for 
aale.  The  promenade  i»tlie  avenue,  in  which  the  best  fruit  shops  are  situated,  is  desirable  and 
gratifying  to  the  visitor ;  above  the  entrance  on  the  eastern  extremity  are  galleries  for  the  sale  of 
plants  anid  flowers  ofa  superior  description. 

Carnabt  Mabkbt,  near  to  Broad  Street,  Golden  Square,  is  now  but  a  small  providon 
market. 

CoBw  Market,  Mark  Lane,  is  an  elegant  structure,  the  ftont  being  of  the  Greek  style ;  in  the 
interior  are  suitable  offices  for  business,  the  hall  also  having  those  divisions  and  stands  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  showing  the  different  kinds  of  grain  and  seeds,  and  eflfecting  the  sale  of  the 
same.  The  sales  of  wheat  in  this  market  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the  prices  in  tlie  pro- 
Tinoea,  as  well  as  regulating  the  demand  and  import  of  the  foreign  merchant. 

Clarb  Markbt.  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement's  Danes,  approximate  to  the  south-west 
eomer  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fldos,  is  for  the  sale  prindpallv  of  butchers' meat,  also  for  the  sale  of 
vegetables,  tripe,  dogs  and  cats*  meat.  Clare  Market,  although  smaller  than  others,  is  not  less 
a  nuisance.  There  are  about  twenty-sbt  butchers  in  and  about  it.  who  slaughter  from  850  to 
400  sheep  weekly  in  the  market,  or  in  the  stalls  behind,  and  in  cellars.  There  is  one  place 
only  In  which  bullocks  are  slaughtered.  The  number  killed  is  Arom  fifty  to  sixty  weekly,  but 
oonsiderably  more  in  winter,  amountiiig  occasionally  to  S()0.   The  number  of  calves  is  uncertain. 

CoMBBRijkND  Markbt,  York,  or  Clarence  Street,  on  the  east  side  of  Regent's  Park,  isfor 
the  sale  of  hay,  straw,  and  other  articles. 

FARRJNODOif  Markbt,  adjacent  and  on  the  west  side  of  Farrlngdon  Street,  City  (late  the 
Fleet  Market),  erected  on  tnis  site  about  thirty  years  since,  occupies  U  acre  of  ground. 
The  structure  is  indifferently  applicable,  although  the  situation  is  mo»t  desirable,  par- 
tlculariy  for  drainage,  being  on  a  slope.    It  la  for  the  sale  of  vegetables,  butchers'  meat,  fhiit, 

Fiif  sbitry  Markbt,  near  Finsbury  Square  and  City  Road,  is  for  the  sale  of  provisions ;  now 
little  in  use. 

FiTSROV  Markbt,  a  small  one  at  the  northern  end  of  John  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
la  for  the  sale  of  butchers*  meat  and  vegetables. 

Orbbnwigh  Markbt,  Greenwich,  is  for  the  sale  of  provisions  generally. 

HoHBY  Lamb  Markbt,  on  the  north  side  of  Cheapdde,  is  for  the  saleof  provisions;  almost 
extinct,  by  being  built  upon  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  city  school. 

Huw OBRroBD  Markbt,  In  the  Strand,  near  to  Charing  Cross,  is  for  the  sale  of  fish  extensively, 
fhiit,  vegetables,  and  butchers'  meat.  The  design  and  construction  of  this  market  is  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Fowler,  it  is  of  the  Italian  character,  and  cheerful  and  interesting  on  the  watei-«ide  exterior. 
Covent  Garden  is  by  the  same  architect.  The  upper  part  of  the  market  consists  of  three 
avenues,  with  shops  on  each  side;  the  whole  roolMln.  It  has  now  become  a  market  in  which 
mudi  business  is  done,  and  of  great  convenience  to  the  west-end  residents ;  it  i»  the  thorough- 
Cue  to  the  Suspension  Bridge,  across  the  Thames. 

HoxTON  Markbt,  Hoxton  Town,  north-east  of  the  City  of  London,  Is  for  the  sale  of  pro- 
▼isiotts  generally. 

HuTCHiNBON  Markbt,  Houndsditch,  is  a  market  for  general  provisions,  but  in  little  use; 
Intended  for  the  Jews  In  this  quarter. 

laLiwoTOH  Markbt,  was  intended  to  be  upon  a  most  convenient  and  extensive  reale,  to 
relieve  that  of  Smithfleld,  for  the  sale  of  cattle  of  all  kindjt.  An  immense  amount  of  money 
has  been  expended  by  a  Mr.  Perkins,  but  his  praiseworthy  otject  was  defeated  by  the  Infiuenee 
and  Intrigue  of  the  city  of  London,  and  is  for  the  present  used  as  a  laystall. 

Lbaobkrall  Markbt.  the  first  turning  on  the  rigtit,  east  from  Comhill.  is  for  the  sale  of 
poultry,  dead  and  alive,  also  for  the  sale  of^the  hides  and  horns  of  cattle ;  calves  and  pin  only 
are  here  slaughtered;  upon  an  average  there  are  thirty-five  to  forty  salesmen,  who  kill  upon 
an  average  from  300  to  400  sheep  per  week,  and  occasionally  some  of  them  slaughter  as  many 
as  300  to  400  sheep  each  per  week. 
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LsATBm  M AucsT,  Bermondaey,  on  UieSoutliwirk  tide  of  the  Thames,  is  an  nnportant 
market  for  the  sale  of  leather. 

LuMBBR  Court*  Seven  Dials,  is  for  the  sale  pxindpally  of  llsh,  and  also  for  TCgctaUea  and 
butchers'  raeat. 

MoRTiMBR  Markst,  a  very  obscure  market  in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  is  for  the  saleof  pn>- 
vukms,  and  is  a  convenience  ror  the  n«ighbouifaood. 

NsvroATB  Markbt,  abutting  on  the  south  of  Newgate  Street*  is  most  extensive  for  the  sale 
of  carcase  and  retail  butchers'  meat;  a<iUaoently  is  Tyler's  Market*  of  a  similar  desoripiion;  New 
ft  ite  Market*  so  important  for  the  extent  of  its  business.  Is  yet^one  of  the  nuisances  in  the  <nty 
of  London.  The  slaughterhouses  for  sheep  are  almost  exdusively  in  cellars  undnneath  the 
»hop  where  the  pieces  or  Joints  are  sold  in  retaiL  The  acccsa  to  tiiese  cellars  is  by  steps*  over 
which  a  board  is  occanonally  placed,  to  act  as  an  Inclined  plane,  for  the  animal  to  slide  down  ; 
more  frequently  a  mudi  more  summary  prucess  is  had  recourse  to,  the  animal  is  seised  by  the 
butcher*  and  pitched  headlong  into  the  cellar  by  main  force,  where,  unable  to  rise  firom  broken 
limbs,  or  other  injuries  sustained  by  the  fall,  they  lie  awaiting  their  turn  to  be  slaughtered.  In 
this  market  poultry  is  also  sold. 

New  Exchanob,  Cloth  B8  Markbt,  in  Hounsditch,  is  fior  the  sale  and  bartered  all  kinds  of 
goods,  particularly  old  clothes  bought  by  the  Jew  crter  in  his  purchases  made  daUy  in  the 
various  streets  of  London. 

Nbwport  Markst,  Great  Newport  Street,  west  of  Long  Acre,  is  for  the  sale  principally  of 
butchers'  meat.  In  this  market  and  its  neighbourhood  there  are  ttom  forty  to  fifty  butchers, 
together  with  slaughtermen  and  drovers.  They  kill  upon  an  average  from  300  to  40U  buUocka 
weekly,  tmm  600  to  700  sheep,  according  to  circumstances,  and  from  60  to  lOU  calves;  the  num- 
ber of  the  latter  varies  very  much;  1000  to  1100  sheep  have  been  known  to  be  killed  in  one 
week,  and  many  more  bullocks  than  at  the  present  time.  As  many  are  killedin  the  country*  and 
are  brought  in  by  the  railways. 

Old  Clothbb  and  Gbnbral  Markbt,  HoundscKtch,  is  for  the  sale  and  barter  of  all  kinds 
of  goods,  particularly  old  clothes.    It  is  a  Jews'  markeL 

Oxpoao  Markbt,  on  the  north  side  of  Oxford  Street,  near  John  Street,  Portland  Street,  la 
a  small  market  for  the  sale  of  vegetables  and  butchers'  meat. 

Oranob  Markbt,  Duke's  Place,  Houndsdltch,  isan  extennve  market  for  the  sale  of  oranges; 
large  fortunes  have  been  made  in  this  markeL 

Porthan  Mrbkrt,  Marylebone,  near  Paddington,  is  for  the  sale  of  hay  and  straw,  also  for 
butto-,  poultry*  butchers'  meat,  and  other  provisions. 

Rao  Fair,  and  Old  and  Second-hand  Clothes  Market,  Petticoat  Lane,  now  called  Middleaex 
Street,  Minories,  is  for  the  sale  of  the  refuse  of  the  metropolis. 

SMiTHriBLD  Markbt,  the  great  area,  the  great  mart  of  business  for  its  purpose,  and  the 
^reat  nuisance  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  situated  near  what  may  be  called  the  heart  of  the  city 
of  London ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  St.  John  Street,  on  the  south  by  Giltspur  Street,  on 
the  east  by  Long  Lane,  and  the  west  by  Cow  Lane ;  these  are  leading  streets  in  and  out  of  this 
market.  In  this  market  the  most  lucrative  and  the  largest  businessls  transacted  for  the  sale  of 
all  kinds  of  cattle,  milch  cows,  pigs*  horses*  mules,  asses,  dogs*  and  goats  in  the  world;  hay  and 
straw,  ^c,  are  also  sold  largely. 

The  salesmen  of  Smith  Add  market,  of  whom  there  are  about  160,  may  be  described  as  onn- 
mission  agents,  to  whom  the  turmen  and  others  who  fatten  cattle  consign  their  stock,  of  which 
they  now  transmit  some  portion  by  railway.  They  receive  ttom  2c  6d.  to  4«.  per  head  for  the 
sale  of  oxen  and  cows;  from  1U«.  to  15t.  per  score  for  sheep  and  lambs;  and  Is.  per  bead  for 
cslves.  In  Smithfleld  there  are  seven  bankers,  who  are  either  salesmen  or  butchers,  and  are 
generally  connected  with  those  trades.  The  principal  supply  of  live  cattle  for  the  consumption 
of  the  metropolis  is  from  the  northern  counties.  Smithfiela  u  not  only  tiie  chief  market  for 
the  supply  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  but  is  a  market  of  transit  for  tlie  southern 
counties— the  transactions  amounting  to  the  enormousextentof7,000.000r.  sterling,  annually. 
In  1846,  there  were  sold  of  beasU,  8i6,138:  sheep  and  lambs,  1,6»3,870;  calves.  96.356;  pigs. 
.'<3,£3i.  There  are  many  slaughter-houses  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  this  market,  as  well  as  in 
the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  all  of  which  are  much  complained  of. 

Spitalfiblds  markbt,  to  the  right  of  Bishopsffate  Street  and  Norton  Folgate,  is  a  large 
market  for  vegetables,  particularly  for  potatoes,  and  for  poultry,  butchers'  meat,  and  fruit. 

St.  OaoROB'a  Marks r,  on  the  left  of  the  upper  end  of  Oxford  Sueet*  is  for  the  sale  of 
butchers*  meat ;  there  are  in  its  vicinity  numerous  stalls  for  vegetables. 

Shbphbro's  Markbt,  May  Fair,  south  side  of  Curson  Street,  is  for  the  sale  of  provisions  ge- 
nerally, is  a  convenience  for  this  genteel  neighbourhood,  and  is  not  a  nuisance. 

Whitbchapbl  Markkt,  eastof  Aldgate,  City,  is  an  extensive  market  for  the  sale  of  butchers' 
meat,  and  for  the  sale  of  the  Jews'  killed  butchers'  meat ;  carcase  butchers  deal  here  to  some 
extent.  Many  slaughter-houses  here  and  in  Aldgate  are  at  the  backs  of  the  houses,  to  which 
thf  re  is  no  access  but  through  the  front  shop.  The  animals,  however  infuriated,  have  to  be 
forced,  usually  by  the  tail-twisting  process,  into  these  huddled-up  slaughter-houses.  There  u  a 
laroe  market  carried  on  in  the  road  of  hav,  straw,  dec 

There  are  miny  public  streets,  especially  in  crowded  neighbourhoods,  where  open  public  high- 
way sulls  exist,  permitted  by  the  parish  authorities,  and  by  the  police,  for  the  accommodation 
of  a  large  and  poor  populaUon,  but  they  are  under  strict  regulation  to  keep  the  peace*  and  not 
to  oflbr  obstruction  to  the  foot  passengers. 

There  are  also  extensive  markeu  or  fairs  ta  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  for  the  sale 
of  all  descnptions  of  cattle,  milch  cows,  pigs,  horses,  mules,  asses,  dogs.  goaU,  hay,  straw,  and 

Sraun  of  all  kinds ;  at  Croydon,  in  Surrey ;  Romford*  in  Essex ;  and  SouUiall  and  Uxbridge.  in 
fiddlesex,  dec,  &c,  &c.  ^ 

Thus  there  are  in  the  metronolU  thirty -six  markets,  some  of  which  are  designed  with  taste* 
others  more  the  effect  of  accident  in  their  arrangement.  Those  for  the  sale  and  daying  of 
cattle  ought*  for  the  health  and  safety  of  the  immediate  residento*  to  be  removed  out  of  London 
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MERCANTILE  MARINE. 


LoNDOK  is  one  of  the  greatest  shipping  ports  in  the  world,  and  to  her  belong 
numy  ships  and  seamen.  For  ship-building  and  steamboat-building,  London, 
likewise,  holds  the  foremost  rank.  The  government  has  its  yards  for  these 
purposes,  at  Woolwich  and  Deptford;  but  many  of  the  private  docks  and 
ship-yards  are  very  large.  These  are  seated  along  the  banks  of  the  Lower 
Thames ;  but  some  of  the  most  celebrated  are  Messrs.  Wigram's,  Green's,  Young's, 
near  Black  wall  (see  article  "  Docks'*).  On  the  Thames  are  built  vessels  from 
frigates,  war-steamers,  and  Indiamen,  down  to  yachts  and  wherry-boats.  A 
considerable  business  is  done  in  building  ships  and  steamers  for  the  home  trade 
and  for  foreign  governments,  and  likewise  in  repairing.  Many  large  chiss  ships 
and  steamers  are  built  The  manufacture  of  marine  engines  is  carried  on  by 
distinct  firms,  who  have  establishments  seated  near  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Thames.  Iron  ships  are  likewise  built  (see  article  "Mechanical  Engineers"). 
Ship-launches  are  celebrated  as  festivals  in  the  riverside  districts,  and  strangers 
have  very  little  difficulty  in  getting  admission  to  the  sight.  On  a  ship  being 
built  it  is  registered  in  the  Qenend  Registration  Office  at  the  Custom  House, 
and  likewise  in  Lloyd's  Register,  as  already  described.  The  former  registry 
constitutes  a  national  and  legal  title,  the  latter  is  the  valuation  on  which 
it  is  insured  against  sea  risks.  Besides  the  ships  registered  in  London,  the 
London  merchants  are  owners  and  sharers  in  ships  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Busineas  relating  to  shipping  is  chiefly  transacted  at  Lloyd's  Rooms. 
Under  the  head  of  "statistics"  the  extent  of  the  shipping  of  London  is  ^own. 

The  seamen  are  registered  as  well  as  the  ships,  for  which  purpose  government 
offices  are  establish^  in  London.  Every  seaman  must  have  a  registration 
ticket^  and  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  authorities  in  consideration  of 
it  Causes  relating  to  seamen's  wages  are  decided  at  the  Thames  Police  Office, 
but  criminal  cases,  arising  on  the  high  sea,  come  under  thejurisdlction  of  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  as  holding  Admiralty  Sessions.  To  supply  masters 
of  ships  with  seamen,  offices  are  opened  under  shipping-masters,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  agreements  between  masters  and  men,  and  with 
apprentices.  On  returning  home  the  sailors  can  require  the  assistance  of  the 
shipping-master  in  receiving  their  wages.  Sailors'  homes  are  in  progress  for 
receiving  seamen  when  in  port  At  present  these  establishments  are  supported 
by  private  subscriptions.  Each  seaman  in  employment  is  chai^ged  with  a  small 
contribution  towards  the  Merchant  Seaman's  Fund  of  the  port,  for  pensioning 
aged  seamen  and  their  widows.  The  relief  given  is,  however,  small,  and  the 
funds  hitherto  have  not  been  well  managed,  Lads  are  taken  as  apprentices 
to  the  sea-service ;  and  the  London  merchants,  under  the  name  of  the  Marine 
Society,  maintain,  by  subscription,  a  ship  as  a  school  on  the  Thames,  in  which 
lads  are  trained  for  the  sea. 

Formerly  a  master  or  mate  of  a  merchantman  was  not  required  to  undergo 
any  examination,  but  now  the  Local  Marine  Board,  chosen  partly  by  the  ship- 
owners of  London,  and  partly  named  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  have  power  to 
appoint  officers  to  examine  all  new  masters  and  mates  as  to  general  education 
and  knowledge  of  seamanship.  The  candidates  are  arranged  in  classes  for 
master  or  mate,  according  to  proficiency,  and  the  certificate  given  may  be 
forfeited  for  incompetency,  habitual  drunkenness,  or  tyrannical  habits. 

The  following  are  the  chief  points  worthy  of  examination  by  a  stranger — 
Greenwich  Hosjpital ;  the  Dreadnought,  Hospital  Ship ;  the  Sailors'  Homes ; 
the  Seamen's  Floating  or  Ship  Church ;  the  Seamen's  Land  Church ;  the 
Marine  Society's  Ship;  the  Greenwich  Hospital  School;  Christ's  Hospital 
Mathematical  School ;  the  Royal  Naval  School ;  the  Trinity  House  of  the 
Corporation  for  managing  the  lighthouses ;  the  collection  of  models  in  the 
Navy  Department,  Somerset  House ;  and  the  United  Service  Institution — the 
charts  of  the  hydrographical  department  being  the  finest  collection  of  surveys 
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in  the  world ;  the  Royal  Obaervatoiy,  Greenwich ;  the  Nautical  Almanack 
Establishment ;  Woolwich  and  Deptford  Dockyards ;  and  Woolwich  Marine 
Engine  Factory ;  the  private  Dockyards,  and  Marine  Engine  Factories ;  the 
fiictories  for  rope-making,  anchor  and  chain-cable  making,  sail-making,  and 
patent  process  for  preserving  canvas.  The  Docks  belonging  to  the  several  com- 
panies. Line-of-battle  ships  (the  Dreadnought),  ftigates,  and  war-steameis 
(Woolwich) ;  Indiamen  (Blackwall) ;  colliers  (Pool) ;  lightships  (Bhickwall) ; 
Scotch  steamers,  screw-ships,  Goole  sloops,  ballast-lighters  and  steam-dredgers; 
Lord  Mayor^s-'and  city  barges ;  fishing-smacks  (Barking) ;  sea  and  river  yachts, 
tug-boats,  halfpenny  steamers,  canal  boats,  lighters,  six-oared  cutters,  barg«s, 
wherries,  and  wager-boats  (Lambeth) ;  fishing-punts  (Putney).  Besides  English 
craft,  a  great  variety  of  foreign  craft  are  to  be  seen. 


MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS. 

No  nation  in  Europe  has  under  command  so  small  an  army  as  the  nation  which 
holds  sovereign  power  over  upwards  of  150  millions  of  subjects;  her  colonies 
in  every  clime,  still  extending  her  territory  by  the  introduction  of  arts,  com- 
merce, education,  and  religion.  It  is  an  astounding  fact,  that  the  small  but 
brave  army  of  this  nation  is  under  such  excellent  management,  and  is  charac- 
terised by  such  efficiency  for  the  public  service,  that  by  its  prowess  it  has  swept 
evexy  field  where  her  banner  has  been  unfurled.  It  is  a  great  moral  lesson  to 
those  nations  on  the  continent  who  are  fond  of  showing  their  power,  and 
spending  their  millions  at  the  playing  of  soldiers. 

The  British  army,  including  all  arms,  does  not  exceed  100,000  men.  The 
native  army  of  India  paid  by  the  East  India  Company  is,  in  round  numbers, 
100,000  men,  chiefly  officered  by  Englishmen.  The  British  army  is  recruited 
in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  whole  army  is  well  trained, 
and  most  effective,  composed  of  the  youth  and  sinew  of  the  empire,  ever  ready, 
faithful,  and  true  to  its  colours. 

Fidd  Marshal  Comrminder-in^Chirf-'The  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Private  Secretary — A.  Greville,  Esq. 

MUiiary  iSccrctory— LieutenantrQcneral  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset 
Secretary  at  Jfor— Right  Honourable  Fox  Maule. 
Deputy  do. — Laurence  Sullivan,  Esq. 
All  military  business  is  transacted,  all  appointments  are  made  and  con- 
firmed at  the  Horse  Quards,  Whitehall,  excepting  the  Ordnance,  which  is  con- 
ducted at  the  Ordnance  Office,  under  the  Marquess  of  Anglesea,  who  is  at 
the  head  of  this  service.     (See  article  "  Royal  Engineers.") 
The  Adjutant-General's  Office  is  at  the  Horse  Guards. 
AdjutantrOeneral — Miyor-General  G.  Brown. 
Deputy  Adjutani'Oeneral-'QoXonQX  G.  A.  Wetherall. 
Astnetant  Adjutant-Oeneral — Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Sullivan. 
Deputy-Assistant  AdjulafarOeneral—Cd.ia\Am  A.  J.  Pack. 
JUcruiti7ig  DepaHment—lQ,  Duke  Street,  Westminster. 

MUilary  Superintrndent-^oXonei  Sir  Richard  Doherty. 
Quarter-Mast^-OeneraCt  Oj^— Horse  Guards. 

Quarter-Master-Oenerat — Colonel  James  Frccth. 
Paymaster-Oenerats  Oj^Jce— Whitehall. 
Paymaster-Oeneral — Earl  Granville. 
Judge-Advoca^-OeneraPs  O^cc— 85,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster. 

Judge-Marshal  and  Advocale-Oeneral—mght  Hon.  Sir  David  Dundas. 
Army  Medical  Board  Office — St.  James's  Place. 
Director-General— Sir  James  M'Grigor. 
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THB  MINT. 

Thb  Royal  Mint  is  an  extensive  goverament  edifice,  in  which  the 
coinage  of  the  realm  is  managed.  Here  bullion  is  assayed,  and 
manufactured  into  specie,  or  money,  for  interchange  in  commerce, 
and  in  all  adjustments  of  traffic  between  man  and  man.  The  build- 
ing is  of  the  united  skill  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  Sir  Robert  Smirke. 
It  is  a  large  and  somewhat  neat  edifice,  appropriately  constructed, 
with  suitable  and  extensive  establishments  for  its  purpose.  It  is 
arranged  in  three  stories,  having  a  centre,  as  seen  in  the  annexed 
engraving,  decorated  with  a  pediment  and  columns  with  wings. 


The  Royal  Mint  attained  Its  constitution  at  superior  officers  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  with  very  few  alterations  continued  as  then  established  till  the  year 
1810.  Within  these  two  or  three  yean  very  important  alteraUons  and  improvements  have  been 
made  in  its  internal  economy  and  management. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  that  by  an  abstract  account  of  the  coinage  which  the 
Baalc  or  England  paid  for  gold  and  silver  bullion  in  each  year,  from  1607  to  1811,  it  appears 
that  as  early  as  itlO  they  paid  4/.  per  ounce  for  sundard  gold,  and  6».  3d.  for  sUndard  silver  i 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Mxae  price  existed  at  a  more  early  date  after  the  re-coinage,  though 
the  accounts  state  no  price  before  17IO.  This  account  is  conceived  to  be  of  very  great  import- 
ance. It  will  satisfoctorily  explain  why  Mr.  Locke's  theory  did  not  permanently  produce  the 
eflhct  which  the  legislature  expected  from  it.  By  a  reference  to  the  prices  paid  for  gold  by  the 
Bank  of  England  from  1710  to  1717,  it  appears  that  the  average  price  per  ounce  was  3L  I9t.  lid. 
during  this  periods  the  guinea  was  current  for  R  Is.  6cf.,  at  which  rate  the  ounce  of  gold  was 
coined  Into  3L  10s.  9%d.t  for  if  one  guinea,  or  5  dwts.  9^%  gr.  be  worth  It,  Is.  6d.,  48(» grains, 
or  an  ounce,  will  be  worth  3/.  19«.  Sid.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  market  price  of  gold  was 
only  244.  above  its  Mint  price ;  and  some  debasement  by  wear  may  have  existed  upon  the  gold 
currency  at  this  period,  causing  such  excess  of  the  Mint  prkse. 

While  the  Mint,  therefore,  coined  gold  at  the  rate  of  3/.  Ids.  Sfrf.  per  ounce,  and  silver  at 
5«.  3d.,  the  relative  proportion  was  as  15*43  to  1.  There  is  only  one  quotation  of  silver  given 
for  the  period  in  question,  and  it  is  5$.  3d.  per  ounce.  If  this  average  is  taken  for  the  seven 
years  in  question  (and  we  may  be  Justified  in  doing  so  by  the  market  prices  which  follow  in  17I8 
and  subwquent  years,  as  extracted  from  Castaign's  papers,  laid  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  ordered  to  be  printed,  March  4, 1811),  at  As.  3d.  per  ounce,  the  average  proportion  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  market  would  be  15^  to  1 ;  but  no  individual  would  csrry  15*22  ounces  of 
silver  to  the  Mint  to  be  coined  into  about  3f.  18m.  7tf.,  when  these  15*22  of  silver  would  procure 
an  ounce  of  standard  gold  in  the  market,  whicn  would  be  coined  into  3L  lOf.  Sid.,  making 
thereby  a  profit  of  about  \L  7».  fid.  per  cent.  While  this  profit  continued,  it  may  reasonably  be 
Inforred  that  gold,  and  not  silver,  would  be  the  standard  of  our  money. 

it  was  in  September,  1717>  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  delivered  his  report  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  gold  was  considerably  overrated  in  the  Mint,  with  re- 
spect to  silver ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  report,  the  guinea  was,  by  proclamation,  dated  2S 
December,  1717f  declared  current  at  U.  Is.    It  is  of  importance  to  observe  the  effbct  produced 
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upon  the  price  of  gold  l»y  this  proelainatioD,  proving  that  the  silver  currency  had  not  operated 
as  the  standard  of  value  during  the  period  In  question.  When  the  guinea  became  a  legal  lender, 
at  1/.  Is.,  the  price  of  gold  then  became  fixed  at  3f.  17s*  lOld.  per  ounce  at  the  Mint. 

In  March,  18IA,  a  new  constitution  was  introduced,  founded  upon  a  very  valuable  report 
drawn  up  and  presented  to  this  committee  by  the  Right  Hon.  Wellesley  Pole,  who  had  bc«B 
appointed  Master  of  the  Mint  in  the  preceding  year. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  deputy-master  and  worlier  to  receive,  on  account  of  the  master  and 
worker,  her  Ms3^>ty's  own  DuUion  of  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  the  bullion  of  any  other  per- 
son, brought  to  the  Mint  for  coinage;  to  ^ve  acknowledgment  for  the  same,  specifying  the 
number  of  ingots,  or  parcels  of  coin,  according  to  the  purport  of  any  invoice  or  bill  odivcrad 
therewith  t  to  see  the  ingots  safely  deposited  in  the  care  and  Joint  custody  of  himself  and  the 
master  assayer,  for  the  purpose  or  bemg  assayed,  previous  to  their  importation  into  the  office 
of  receipt;  to  cause  the  ingots,  when  duly  assayed,  to  be  brought  into  the  office  of  receipt, 
without  delay,  there  to  be  weighed  in  the  presence  of  the  Importers  and  cheque  officers;  to 
make  out  a  Mint  bill,  to  be  delivered  to  the  importer,  testifying  the  weight,  fineness,  and  value 
of  tlie  several  ingots,  dec,  together  with  the  day  and  order  of  the  delivery  into  the  Mint,  and 
to  sign  a  receipt  annexed  to  Uie  said  Mil,  witnessed  by  the  comptroller  and  Queen's  clerk ;  to 

gve  directions  to  the  master's  first  clerk,  for  the  combining  or  potting  the  inguts  for  the  melt- 
g,  with  the  proper  portion  of  the  alloy ;  to  see  that  the  same  be  duly  entered  by  the  said  first 
clerk  and  melter.  in  the  pot  book,  and  the  said  Iraok  examined  by  the  comptroller  and  Queen's 
clerk ;  and  to  deliver  out  of  the  stronghold  such  ingots  and  bullion  as  are  potted,  and  charge 
the  melter  therewith  according  to  the  standard  wdght  of  each  pot ;  to  keep  an  account  uf  the 
bars  received  firom  the  melting-house,  and  delivered  to  the  rooneyers,  and  also  of  the  sciisei 
returned  by  the  rooneyers  to  the  melter,  for  which  their  respective  receipts  will  be  given,  and 
entered  in  the  pot  book,  that  they  may  be  charged  therewith ;  to  receive  the  coined  mi>nies  from 
the  moneyers,  after  the  same  have  been  duly  tried  at  the  pix  by  the  Queen's  assayer,  comp- 
troller, and  Queen's  clerk;  and  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  importer,  receiving  back  at  the  same 
time  the  Mint  bill  which  had  been  given :  or  if  the  same  be  not  cleared  off.  to  requlie  that  such 
portion  thereof  as  has  been  delivered  be  indorsed  on  the  bill  by  the  parties,  by  a  receipt,  till 
the  whole  be  dlichancd  ;  to  seal  and  lock  up  in  the  usual  chest,  in  conjunction  with  the  King's 
assayer  and  comptroller,  the  pieces  roserved  for  the  public  trial  of  the  pix,  and  to  make  good 
to  the  parties  the  pieces  so  taken,  by  payment  In  their  sterling  value,  charging  the  same  to  the 
public  expense.  As  the  first  executive  officer  of  the  Mint,  to  watch  over  every  branch  of  the 
department;  to  inspect  and  oversee,  as  much  as  lies  in  his  power,  the  meltinss,  asuiyings,  and 
all  the  different  processes  of  the  coinage,  and  to  report  to  the  master  on  the  conduct  of  the 
officers;  to  draw  and  indite  ail  letters,  instructions,  commissions,  and  other  wri lings  agreed 
upon  and  ordered  by  the  master  and  worker  for  the  service  of  the  office,  and  to  have  the  same 
recorded  by  the  clerk  of  the  papers;  to  receive  all  monies  issued  at  the  Exchequer  or  elsewhere, 
for  the  service  of  the  Mint;  and  to  keep  the  public  account  of  the  master,  to  be  laid  annually 
before  the  auditors  of  public  accounts,  with  the  proper  vouchers;  the  said  account  to  be  signed 
and  attested  by  the  master  himself.  There  are  also  stringent  regulations  of  the  Queen's 
assayer  and  the  other  officials,  which  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  add  to  those  of  the  deputy- 
master  and  worker. 

The  gold  is  melted  in  pots  made  of  Mack  lead ;  those  now  used  in  the  Royal  Mint  are  of  supe- 
rior manufacture,  and  less  liable  to  break  in  annealing  than  those  previously  used.  The  process 
of  melting  silver  now  practised  is  a  recent  invention,  and  a  very  great  improvement.  A  further 
and  a  more  excellent  account  of  the  whole  process  of  coinage,  with  a  perfect  description  of  the 
machinery,  will  be  found  in  the  seventh  edit  ion  of  the  "  Encyclopsedia  Btitannica.^* 

Of  the  machinery  much  may  be  said ;  it  is  of  curious  and  very  ingenious  Invention,  varioua 
processes  being  carried  on  by  a  series  of  machines,  in  the  rooms  called  the  rolling  room,  the 
eutting-out  room,  the  milling  room,  the  analysing  room,  the  ironing,  pnss  room,  dec. 
That  of  the  drawing  bench  is  most  ingenious,  by  which  the  meul,  when  tested  to  show  that  it 
eontains  the  proper  alloy,  is  drawn  through  rollers  to  the  predie  thickness  required  for  the  rim 
which  is  to  be  cut  out  of  it.  The  diflinrence  of  a  hair's  Iweadth  of  gold  in  any  part  of  the  plate 
or  sheet  of  gold  would  alter  the  value  of  a  sovereign.  Among  other  machines,  the  circular  disc 
may  be  partlculariied.  The  cutting-out  machine  was  invented  by  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt, 
in  1790,  who  prepared  it  at  that  time  for  working  the  coining  or  striking  presses,  and  for  im- 

S roving  the  same  by  a  better  method  of  working  smaller  presMs  for  cutting  out  the  blanks, 
ither  machines  for  casting  the  ingou  of  silver,  laminating  rollers,  rolling  wheel  work,  turning, 
striking  press,  6tc,  dec  &c,  are  the  works  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  Messrs.  Maudslay 
and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Sir  John  Rcnnie  and  George  Rennie. 

RC0DJ.AT10N8  FOn  THK  APMISatOM  OF  VlSrrORfl  TO  THB   ROYAL  MiNT. 

L  Applications  for  permission  to  view  the  Royal  Mint  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  master  or 
deputy  master,  in  writing,  depcribing  the  name  and  abode  of  the  applicant,  and  the  number  of 
his  nwty,  not  exceeding  six  in  all. 

II.  The  mas:er  or  deputy  master  (unless  he  shall  sign  a  **  msstert  order"  in  favour  of  the 
party)  will  transmit  the  application  to  the  moneyers,  and  acquaint  the  party,  by  a  printed  form, 
that  his  application  has  been  sent  to  the  Royal  Mint  for  consideration. 

III.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  application,  the  moneyers  will  forthwith  take  it  into  considera- 
tion, and  will  exercise  their  discretion  as  to  the  issue  of  an  order  of  admission ;  requiring,  m 
general,  eithert— 1.  That  the  applicant  should  be  known  to  them  personally  or  by  character; 
or  9.  that  he  should  be  recommended  by  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Mint,  or  by  some  other 
party  so  known  to  them  ;  or  3,  that  he  should  be  recommended,  if  a  foreigner,  by  the  dlj^o- 
matic  or  consular  agent  of  his  nation. 

IV.  Upon  being  thus  satisfied,  one  of  the  senior  moneyers  will  countenign  and  send  to  the 
applicant  a  printed  form  of  admission  bearing  the  heading  **  General  Order,"  and  stating  the 


number  of  tne  party  to  be  admitted.    When  tne  application  is  not  granted,  a  printed  copy  of 
lule  No.  III.  shall  be  sent  to  the  paity. 
V.  The  **  General  Orden*  will  bear  the  printed  signature  of  the  master,  and  will  be  regularly 
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numbered,  end  delivered  l»y  the  deputy  master  from  time  to  time,  only  to  the  oompany  of 
moneyers,  to  be  luued  by  them. 

VI.  The  master  or  deputy  master  wiU  abo,  at  their  discretion,  sign  orders  of  admission,  in- 
serting at  the  same  time  the  name  of  the  party  to  be  admitted ,  on  a  separate  form,  to  l>e  entitled 
**  Master's  Order,**  in  favour  of  any  particular  nerson,  with  or  without  a  parW  of  any  given 
number,  not  exceeding  six;  but  only  in  favour  of  persons  known  to  them,  and  for  whom  they 
will  consider  themselves  responsible.  The  master  will  transmit  every  such  order  signed  by  him 
to  the  deputy  master  (in  a  printed  envelope,  merited  "  Admission  Card  *'),  who  will  forward  the 
same,  as  well  as  any  similar  orders  signed  by  himself,  to  the  moneyers,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  time  of  admission  masked  thereon.  The  moneyers,  having  so  completed  the  orders, 
will  transmit  them  without  delay  to  the  parties. 

VII.  The  nerson  preenting  an  order  of  either  description,  in  the  hall  of  the  Mint  Office, 
shall  write  his  own  name  and  address  in  a  book,  to  be  kept  ttieie  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
names  of  all  the  persons  accompanying  him. 

VIII.  The  order  shall  next  be  presented  at  the  moneyers'  office,  where  it  shall  be  examined, 
and  the  monevers  will  then  direct  a  proper  person  to  show  the  party  round  the  works. 

IX.  The  original  order  shall  be  returned  to  the  Hint  Office. 


MUSIC,  OPERA,  ORATORIA,  MUSICAL  SOCIETIES,  ETC. 

London  abounds  in  musical  entertainments.  Royalty  and  nobility 
have  the  Queen's  Theatre ;  the  gentry  and  wealthy  have  now  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera;  the  lovers  of  sacred  dramatic  music  have 
Exeter  Hall  and  the  Cathedrals;  the  more  lively  disposed  of  all 
ranks  have  the  operatic  melodrama,  burlesque  opera,  &c.  Concerts 
also  are  numerous  and  various — from  the  full  orchestra  to  the  quar- 
tette; from  the  classical  to  the  ordinary^ and  at  all  charges,  from  the 
half-guinea  ticket  to  a  much  lower  price.  To  all  and  each  of  these 
the  stranger  will  find  easy  admission.  There  are  also  numerous 
private  societies,  which  aclmit  none  but  the  friends  of  members: 
some  of  these  societies  are  convivial  as  well  as  musical,  such  as  the 
Catch  Club,  the  Glee  Club,  the  Madrigal  Societies,  &c. ;  some  cha- 
ritable, as  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians,  &c. ;  some  consist  of 
amateurs  only,  or  professors  only;  others,  of  professors  and  amateurs. 
Of  the  principal  of  all  these  various  musical  societies,  to  which  the 
polite  and  musical  stranger  may  seek  admission,  and  of  which  he 
may  desire  to  know  somewhat,  we  purpose  here  to  give  concisely 
the  most  interesting  particulars. 

THE   queen's   THEATRE,   HAYMARKET. 

This  theatre  was  built  in  the  year  1790,  by  an  architect  of  the 
name  of  Novasielsky,  in  a  very  mean  style.  It  has  no  proscenium, 
nor  corridor.  The  colonnade  and  arcade  are  additional  constructions, 
and  were  added  to  the  original  pile  in  the  year  1818.  The  curtain 
of  this  theatre  is  40  ft.  wide ;  the  depth  between  the  curtain  and 
the  back  of  the  pit  is  84  ft,  the  greatest  width  of  the  pit  being 
00  ft. ;  the  height  from  the  pit  floor  is  ^1  ft. ;  the  stage  is  35  ft.  in 
depth,  and  80  ft.  in  width. 

When  it  was  first  proposed  to  introduce  into  this  country  tlie  per- 
formance of  music  set  to  a  foreign  languacre,  there  was  considerable 
opposition  to  the  proposition,  and  the  idea  was  much  ridiculed. 
In  July,  1703,  ItaJian  interludes  (intermezzi),  consisting  of  music 
and  dancing,  were  performed  at  York  Buildings. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1710  that  an  entire  Italian  opera  was 
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p^onned  in  this  couDtrj.  In  tbis  year  the  opera  ^^  Almabide" 
was  brought  out  at  this  theatre,  and  the  performers  were  ex- 
clusively foreigners;  the  words  were  wholly  Italian.  The  Italian 
opera  now  gained  a  settlement,  and  has  ever  since  remained  the 
peculiar  enjoyment  of  the  English  aristocracy,  under  whose  pa- 
tronage it  has  ever  existed.  In  the  year  1711  was  performed 
Rolli's  Opera  of  "  Rinaldo"  (from  Tasso's  "  Qerusalemme  Liberata"). 
Handel  set  the  music  to  the  words,  and  it  was  produced  in  the 
month  of  March. 

About  the  year  1718,  the  English  nobility  projected  the  con- 
version of  the  Italian  Opera  into  an  Academy  of  Music,  and  sub- 
scribed, for  this  purpose,  the  sum  of  50,000^;  the  King  (George 
the  First),  as  patron,  contributed  1000/.  Handel,  Bononcini,  and 
Ariosti,  were  engaged  as  composers  for  the  Academy.  Handel 
was  constituted  manager,  and  engaged  to  write  a  certain  number 
of  operas.  He  went  to  Dresden  and  engaged  singers,  among 
whom  was  Senesino.  The  first  opera  produced  for  the  Academy 
was  ^^  Radamisto,"  the  music  by  Handel,  and  its  success  was 
nnrivalled.  But  Bononcini,  who  had  been  sent  for  from  Rome,  and 
Ariosti,  who  came  from  Bologna,  looked  upon  Handel,  who  was  a 
Saxon,  as  an  intruder;  and  a  powerful  faction,  consisting  of  nobility 
and  gentry,  friends  and  partisans  of  Bononcini,  was  raised  against 
him.  The  rage  and  insolence  of  the  party  caused  the  satire  of  the 
witty  Dean  Swif^  and  was  put  an  end  to  by  ridicule  and  a  trial  of 
skill  between  the  three  composers.  The  drama  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose was  ^'  Musio  Scevola,"  each  party  composing  one  act  of  the  music. 
Handel  was  the  conqueror,  and,  retaining  the  mastery,  composed  fifteen 
new  operas  for  the  Academy.  But  such  was  the  effect  of  the  opposition 
by  the  friends  of  his  rivals,  that  he  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
management  with  the  loss  of  1000/.,  besides  having  his  constitution 
much  impaired.  Bononcini^s  operas,  although  his  music  was  elegant 
and  pleasing,  are  utterly  forgotten;  and  Ariosti  appears  to  have  been 
a  musician  of  no  genius  whatever. 

It  is  not  intended  to  give  a  history  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  London, 
but  the  principal  events  are  interesting.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
1817,  that  Mozart's  grand  and  best  work,  "Don  Giovanni,"  \i-a8 
performed  in  London,  in  a  manner  never  surpassed,  and  it  was  so 
favorably  received  that  it  produced  a  net  profit  of  10,000/.  Hia 
operas,  "  Cosi  fai^tutti,"  "  II  flauto  magico,"  "  Clemenza  di  Tito,"  and 
"  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  were  beautifully  performed,  and  most  favourably 
received,  for  a  long  time,  by  the  frequenters  of  the  Italian  Opera, 
until  at  length  Rossini  appeared,  and  the  patrons,  being  desirous  of 
novelty,  were  captivated  by  his  light  and  playful  compositions.  The 
works  of  this  composer,  although  vastly  inferior  to  those  of  Mozart 
and  his  disciples,  held  possession  of  the  taste  of  the  opera  fashion- 
ables for  a  long  time,  and  the  disciples  and  imitators  of  his  school 
continue  to  supply  the  music  for  the  Queen  s  Theatre. 
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The  **  Calypso,"  **I1  ratti  de  Proserpina,"  and  "Zaira,"  tbe  three 
great  works  of  Winter,  were  performed  at  this  theatre  under  the 
direction  of  the  composer.  Billington  and  Grassini  were  the  prin- 
cipal perfonners.  Paisiello  wrote  the  opera  *'  La  Locande,"  for  this 
theatre.  Rossini  made  his  first  appearance  here  in  the  year  1824; 
the  singer,  Sontag,  in  1828;  Rubini,  in  1831 ;  Jenny  Lind,  in  1847. 
Paganini's  extraordinary  performances  took  place  here,  for  the  first 
time,  on  the  drd  of  June,  1831.  The  inimitable  Malibran  made  her 
debut  here,  in  1825.  Catalini,  in  1806.  Pasta,  in  1817.  Lablache, 
in  1830.     Persian!,  in  1838. 

The  Queen's  Theatre  holds  the  first  rank  in  the  British  me- 
tropolis, and  it  is  here  that  we  have  first-rate  performances  of  music 
and  dancing,  as  well  as  first-rate  audiences.  The  new  combination 
of  music  with  pantomime  was  first  introduced  here  in  the  Ballet 
called  ^^  Orphee,'  the  music  of  which  was  composed  by  Winter. 

THE   ENGLISH   OPERA. 

The  English  Opera  may  be  dated  from  the  year  1673,  when 
Matthew  Locke  set  to  music  the  ^^  Psyche"  of  the  poet  Shadwell. 
In  1727,  Gray  produced  his  "Beggar's  Opera,"  written  by  way  of 
burlesque,  to  ridicule  the  Italian  Opera.  This  work  had  a  run  of 
sixty-three  successive  nights,  and  is  still  a  favourite  with  the  public* 
The  songs  were  adapted  to  the  most  popular  tunes  of  the  time; 
the  words  are  witty  and  satirical,  and  most  of  the  melodies  are  very 
beautiful.  This  burlesque  opera  gave  rise  to  the  genuine  English 
Opera,  which  has  continued  down  to  our  own  time,  although  in  many 
instances  it  partakes  of  a  mixed  character,  and  so-called  English 
Operas  have  little  in  them  that  is  English,  except  the  words,  and 
these  mere  translations. 

Among  the  most  successful  of  English  Opera  composers  were 
Dr.  Ame,  Jackson,  Linley,  Dibdin,  Shield^  Arnold,  Storace,  Bishop, 
Bamett,  and  some  others.  The  ^'  Artaxerxes"  of  Ame  was  written 
in  1762,  to  prove  that  the  English  language  was  not  repugnant 
to  music,  as  many  had  supposed.  The  attempt  succeeded  trin 
umphantly.  In  the  opera  called  "  Love  in  a  Village "  are  some 
beautiful  melodies,  by  various  composers;  one  by  Ame,  ^^  Gentle 
youth,  ah !  tell  me  why !"  is  especially  beautiful. 

The  English  Opera  House  is  in  the  Strand.  The  former  theatre 
(called  the  Lyceum)  was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  1829.  The  present 
building  was  erected  by  the  architect,  Beazley,  in  1831-4.  The 
pit  is  39  feet  wide.  The  depth  from  the  back  of  the  pit  to  the 
curtain,  is  50^  feet..     The  curtain  is  32  feet  wide. 

Weber's  Opera,  "  Der  Freyschutz,"  was  produced  in  English,  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  English  Opera  House.  It  had  a  most  successful 
career,  and  was  performed  in  almost  every  theatre  in  London.  Other 
German  Operas  were  brought  out  at  this  Opera  House;  Winter's 
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"Interrupted  Sacritice,''  MarDcbners   "Der  Vampyre,"  &c.,   and 
were  well  performed,  and  well  received. 

COVENT   GARDEN   THEATRE,   BOW   STREET,   LONO   ACRE. 

This  theatre  was  built  by  tlie  architect.  Sir  R.  Smirke,  in  the  year 
1809;  its  predecessor,  a  much  smaller  theatre  (in  which  the  dra- 
matic school  of  acting  had  been  raised  to  the  highest  excellence  by 
Garrick,  Kemble,  Siddons,  and  others,  their  disciples),  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  stage  of  the  present  theatre  is  55  feet  in  depth,  and 
8G  feet  in  width.  The  curtain  is  32  feet  wide.  The  depth  from 
the  curtain  to  the  back  of  the  pit  is  66  feet,  the  greatest  breadth 
51  feet,  the  length  of  the  pit  floor  being  54  feet.  This  theatre  has  a 
saloon,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  5Q  feet  by  1 9  feet. 

The  decline  of  the  public  taste  for  the  real  drama  has  caused  the 
transformation  of  this  theatre  into  an  Italian  Opera  House,  and  the 
performances  here  are  scarcely  rivalled  at  the  Queen's  Theatre. 
The  superior  taste  of  the  public  has  been  tried  and  proved  by  the 
performances  of  Mozart's  operas,  which  have  been  rapturously 
received  by  large  audiences,  and  their  immense  superiority  over  the 
frivolous  compositions  of  the  degenerated  school  established  by 
Rossini  is  proved  every  time  the  public  has  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  its  judgment. 

The  Italian  Opera  was  established  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent 
Garden,  in  the  year  1847,  the  theatre  having  undergone  great  im- 
proyements,  and  the  Company  consisting  of  first-rate  and  well-ap- 
proved singers.  The  Orchestra,  under  the  most  celebrated  man  of 
the  day,  is  also  first-rate. 

Operas  had  been  performed  at  different  times,  long  before  the 
introduction  of  the  Italian  Opera,  at  this  theatre.  Besides  an 
English  version  of  Mozart's  operas,  very  many  of  our  own  "Mozart," 
Sir  Henry  Bishop,  continued  for  a  long  time  to  give  pleasure  to  the 
public.  In  the  year  1826,  Weber  conducted  his  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful opera,  "  Oberon,"  written  for  this  theatre;  and  in  which 
Miss  Paton,  Madame  Vestris,  and  Braham,  were  the  principal  per- 
formers. In  the  year  1832,  Beethoven's  opera  of  "Fidelio,"  and 
Mozart's  "  Don  Juan,"  were  performed  by  a  company  of  German 
artists.  Mendelsohn's  "  Antigone"  was  performed  here  (in  English), 
iu  1845. 

DRURY    LANE   THEATRE. 

As  at  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  so  also  at  this  operas  have  been 
performed,  but  there  is  no  established  opera.  When  Weber's  "  Der 
Freyschutz"  was  in  vogue  in  London,  it  was  nowhere  better  repre- 
sented than  at  this  theatre. 

The  old  Dniry  Lane  Theatre  was  devoted  to  the  legitimate  drama, 
but  after  its  destruction  by  fire  (just  after  the  destruction  of  Coveut 
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Garden  Theatre  by  the  same  element),  and  the  erection  of  the 
present  noble  building,  the  drama  declined  in  pnblic  taste,  and  the 
theatre  has  been  devoted  to  a  variety  of  purposes. 

The  present  building  was  erected  in  the  year  1811-12,  by  Benjamin 
W3ratt.  The  stage  is  48  feet  wide,  and  80  feet  deep.  The  greatest 
breadth  of  the  pit  is  5Q  feet,  the  height  from  the  floor  of  which  is 
65  feet.  There  is  a  distance  of  64  feet  from  the  curtain  to  the  back 
of  the  pit.  The  breadth  of  the  curtain  is  32  feet.  There  is  a 
saloon  90  feet  long  and  26  feet  wide. 

THE  PHILHARMONIC   SOCIETY. 

This,  the  most  eminent  musical  society,  is  composed  of  forty 
members  and  fifty  associates,  all  professors  of  music,  instrumental  or 
vocal;  to  whom  are  added  twenty  female  associates,  eminent  for 
their  professional  acquirements.  Moreover,  there  are  honorary 
members  of  this  society,  selected  from  among  the  most  celebrated 
foreign  musicians. 

The  ^'  Band"  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  is  the  noblest  in  the 
world  ;  it  consists  of  artists  of  first-rate  talent,  not  one  of  whom  but 
is  capable  of  conducting  an  orchestra. 

Except  oratorios,  and  music  requiring  immense  masses  of  per- 
formers, this  Society  performs  all  the  most  classical  music,  whether 
for  a  full  orchestra  or  a  small  one,  together  with  solos  on  all  kinds 
of  instruments.  Every  foreign  artist  of  extraordinary  merit,  vocalist 
and  instrumentalist,  is  engaged  for  the  concerts  given  by  this 
Society. 

Mendelsohn  appeared  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
in  the  year  1829.  His  lesser  works  of  the  oratorial  kind  have  been 
performed  herein,  but  they  are  more  suited  to  such  societies  as  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  than  to  diis. 

The  concerts  are  given  in  the  Hanover  Square  Concert  Rooms, 
the  public  at  large  being  the  subscribers  and  patrons. 

THE   ROYAL   ACADEMY    OF   MUSIC. 

This  Academy  was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  in  the  year 
1830.  The  pupils  are  instructed  by  chosen  professors,  in  every 
branch  of  musical  education.  Since  the  foundation  of  this  Academy, 
a  large  number  of  instrumental  performers,  of  no  mean  eminence, 
have  gone  forth  into  the  various  orchestras  of  London ;  many  of  the 
pupils  are  leaders  and  conductors  of  concerts,  and  eminent  solo 
performers.  Several  of  them  are  distinguished  also  as  composers. 
Concerts  are  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  Academy  during 
the  fashionable  season  in  London,  in  the  Hanover  Square  Concert 
Hooras,  to  which  the  public  are  admitted.  The  first  concert  took 
place  on  the  8th  of  December,  1828,  two  years  before  the  charter  of 
incorporation  was  granted. 
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BX£T£R  HALL,  8TBAND. 

This  building  was  erected  in  the  years  1830-31,  by  Gandy  Deerinv, 
in  the  Greco-Corinthian  style,  since  no  ucb  improved.  The  Hall,  originalfy 
intended  for  public  meetings  on  religious  matters,  has  of  late  years  been 
much  devoted  to  performances  of  various  kinds  of  music,  but  espe- 
cially the  sacred.  The  sacred  music  consists  principally  of  oratorios, 
by  Handel,  Sphor,  and  Mendelsohn,  and  occasionally  of  purely  church 
music,  such  as  anihems  for  divine  worship.  In  this  gigantic  Hall  there 
is  an  extensive  orchestra,  in  which,  on  some  occasions,  as  many  as 
700  or  750  performers,  vocal  and  instrumental,  are  contained.  The 
oratorio  ^'St.  Paul,''  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  London 
in  this  Hall,  in  the  year  1837;  and  the  *^  Elijah,"  and  other  woiks 
of  Mendelsohn  have  been  heard  here,  sometimes  under  the  conduct 
of  the  composer  himself. 

Oratorios  are  of  ancient  date,  and  were  originally  ecclesiastical 
representations  of  scriptural  or  legendary  subjects,  for  the  edification 
of  the  people.  It  is  said,  the  ablest  poets  and  composers  were 
engaged  to  produce,  and  set  to  music,  dialogues  in  verse,  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  means  of  enjoying  musical  entertainments  to 
the  nobles  and  people,  on  Sundays  and  Festivals  in  the  Church. 
St.  Philip,  of  Neri,  is  said  to  be  the  founder  of  these  performances. 
The  subjects  were — "Job  and  his  Friends;"  "The  Prodigal  Son;" 
"  The  Angel  Gabriel  with  the  Virgin ;"  "  The  Mystery  of  the  In- 
carnation." They  were  made  very  attractive.  Some  of  the  poems 
were  printed  imder  the  title  of  *'^Laudi  Spirittuxli,"  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  early  oratorios  was  called  "  Rappresentatioue  di 
Anima  e  di  Corpo,"  (the  Representation  of  the  Soui  and  Body.)  It 
was  performed  in  chant-recitative,  on  a  stage  erected  in  the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  della  Vallicella,  at  Rome,  with  scenes,  dances,  &c., 
after  the  style  of  the  ancient  Greek  drama. 

One  of  the  earliest  writers  of  oratorio  music,  was  Stradella,  who 
produced  his  "  Oratorio  di  S.  Gio  Battista,"  in  the  year  1670.  Zeno 
the  poet  produced  seventeen  oratorios,  called  "  Azioni  Sacra;"  most 
of  these  were  set  to  music  by  Caldara.  One  of  them,  called  •"  Sisera," 
was  performed  in  1717.  Metastasio  wrote  seven  "Azioni;"  Cal- 
dara set  two  of  them  to  music.  One  of  them,  "  La  Passione,"  was 
afterwards  set  by  lomelli. 

The  oratorio  was  introduced  into  England  in  the  year  1720,  by 
Handel,  in  his  "  Esther."  This  was  performed  afterwards,  in  1732, 
in  the  King's  Theatre,  by  command,  without  any  acting  of  the 
characters^  the  house  being  merely  fitted  up  as  a  concert  room  for 
the  occasion. 

From  the  year  1737,  until  the  establishment  of  the  oratorial  per- 
formances in  Exeter  Hall,  there  was  always  an  oratorio  performed 
twice  in  a  week  during  Lent,  in  the  theatres  Covent  Garden,  Drury 
Lane,  &c.  Handel,  after  his  losses  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  gave 
performances  during  the  Lent  season,  in  imitation  of  the  dmcerto 
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Spiritualty  and  called  them  oratorios,  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  most 
of  them  were  composed  for  the  occasion.  The  oratorio  of  ^^  Dehorah,* 
was  first  performed  in  1733 ;  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  in  1738;  "Saul," 
itt  1740;  "Messiah,"  in  1741 ;  "Samson,"  m  1742;  "Judas  Maccar- 
beus,"  in  1746;  "Joshua,"  in  1747;  "Solomon,"  in  1749;  and 
"Jephtha,"in  1751. 

THB   SACREB   HARMONIC   SOCIETY. 

This  amateur  musical  Society  was  established  in  the  year  1832. 
The  members  originally  met  in  the  small  room  at  Exeter  Hall,  and 
performed  oratorios,  masses,  and  such  like  music,  to  a  small  number 
of  friends  admitted  by  members'  tickets.  But  for  some  time  past  the 
performances  have  been  given  in  the  large  Hall,  the  members  being 
assisted  by  a  considerable  body  of  professional  performers.  The 
oratorios  of  Handel,  Spohr,  Beethoven,  Mendelsohn,  &c. ;  anthems; 
masses  by  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  &c.,  are  performed  by  an 
orchestra  consisting  of  from  500  to  700  persons.  This  Society  has 
acquired  a  high  musical  position,  from  the  excellence  of  its  concerts 
and  its  spirited  conduct. 

THE    LONDON   SACRED   HARMONIC   SOCIETY. 

This  is  an  off-shoot  from  the  "  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,"  and,  like 
it,  holds  its  meetings  in  the  large  room  at  Exeter  Hall.  The  per- 
formances  of  this  Society  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  parent 
Society. 

THE   CECILIAN    SOCIETY. 

This  is  the  oldest  Society  in  London,  wherein  the  members  meet 
for  the  practice  and  performance  of  sacred  music,  of  the  oratorio 
kind.  It  was  established  in  the  year  1785,  and  from  it  many  of  onr 
most  valuable  chorus-singers,  male  and  female,  as  well  as  some  very 
efficient  violinists,  have  proceeded;  at  one  time  it  was  the  only 
seminary  for  good  chorus-singers.  The  meetings  of  this  Society  are 
held  in  the  Albion  Hall,  in  London  Wall,  twice  in  each  month. 
Visitors  are  admitted  by  members'  tickets. 

THE  CHORAL   SOCIETY. 

This  charitable  institution  was  established-in  the  year  1791.  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Duchesses  of  Gloucester  and  Kent,  tbe  King 
of  Hanover,  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  are  the  patrons  and 
patronesses.  Tbe  Society  has  also  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of 
St.  Albans,  the  Earl  of  Bandon,  Earl  of  Westmorland,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  many  others  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England. 

THE   ROYAL   SOCIETY   OP   MUSICIANS. 

This  Society  was  established  in  the  year  1738;  Geoi^  Frederic 
Handel  being  one  of  its  earliest  members,  and  greatest  benefactor. 
It  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1790,  and  is  managed  by  twelve 
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governors,  and  a  court  of  forty-eight  assistants.  There  are  nc?firly 
200  members,  vocalists  and  instrumentalists,  who  contribute  about 
500/.  per  annum  to  its  funds. 

This  Society  is  instituted  for  the  relief  of  decayed  musicians,  their 
widows  and  orphan  children.      It  has  a  large  fund,  consisting  of 
the  donations  and  bequests  of  many  charitable  persons.      Handel 
bequeathed  1000/.  at  his  death,  and  during  his  life  devoted  to  the 
funds  of  this  charity  the  proceeds  of  performances  of  several  of  his 
own  compositions.      Many  other  persons  have   given  large  sums. 
King  George   the   Tliird   gave  500  guineas;  Signora  Storace,  the 
celebrated  vocalist,  left  1000/.;  a  Mr.  Crossdill,  also  left  1000/.;  a 
Mr.  Earl,  754/.;  a  Miss  Fenn,  lOOOZ.;  and  various  sums  of  100/., 
200/.,  and    300/.,  have  been  at  times  bequeathed  to  this  Society. 
Kings  George  the  Fourth  and  William  the  Fourth  were  generous 
benefactors  by  their  annual  donations.      The  Queen  is  patroness. 
Prince  Albert,  the  Kings  of  Hanover  and  Belgium,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  Earls  of  Westmorland  and  Cawdor,  and  the  Earl 
Howe,  are  patrons.    The  officers  of  the  Society  consist  of  a  Chaplain, 
an   honorary  Council,    four   honorary  Physicians,   an  Oculist,  four 
honorary  Surgeons,  a  Banker,  an  honorary  Solicitor,  a  Treasurer, 
Secretary,  and  Collector.     The  meetings  for  business  are  held  in  the 
Society's  room,  in  Lisle  Street,  Leicester  Square. 

The  funds  of  this  Institution  were  considerably  augmented  by  the 
receipt  of  2250/.,  being  one-fourth  share  of  the  net  profits  of  the 
Festival  which  took  place  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  year  1834. 
The  income  of  the  Society  is  about  3000/.,  its  expenditure  about 
2500/.  The  proceeds  from  all  sources,  including  honorary,  life,  and 
annual  subscriptions,  which  amount  to  about  300/.,  interest  of  stock, 
&c.,  in  the  year  1848,  was  2955/.  9«.  2d,  The  total  amount  of 
monthly  payments,  temporary  reliefs,  funeral  expenses,  premiums  of 
apprenticeships,  benefactions  to  aged  claimants,  indigent  musicians' 
widows,  and  others  having  no  claim  on  the  charity,  officers'  salaries, 
&c.,  was  in  the  same  year,  2454/.  7s.  Sd. 

This  Society  gives  an  Annual  Festival  in  the  Freemasons'  Hall, 
in  Great  Queen  Street,  when  the  public  are  invited  to  dine  with  the 
patrons  and  members.  After  dinner  there  is  a  performance  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  including  a  fine  band  of  wind  instruments, 
the  company  being  entertained  in  the  intervals  between  the  various 
toasts  and  speeches,  with  songs,  glees,  madrigals,  &c.  During  the 
evening  the  band  performs  a  grand  march,  composed  for  this  festival 
by  the  great  Haydn.  Ladies  are  admitted  to  witness  this  festival, 
refreshments  being  amply  provided  for  them  in  an  ante^room. 

THE   SOCIETY   OP   FEMALE   MUSICIANS. 

This  excellent  Society  was  established  in  the  year  1839,  **  to 
provide  against  the  miseries  and  deprivations  attendant  upon  a  state 
of  extreme  poverty,  whether  it  arise  from  old  age,  or  sudden  in- 
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firmity,  and  to  extend  to  the  female  professors  of  music  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (who  may  hecome  members),  all  the  benefits  and 
blessings  which  flow  from  an  institution  similar  to  that  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Musicians." 

The  original  promoters  of  this  charitable  institution  were  eighteen 
talented  and  distinguished  female  musicians  (vocal  and  instrumental). 
The  first  concert  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  chanty  took  place 
in  June,  1840. 

THE  SOCIETY    OF  BRITISH   MUSICIANS. 

This  is  a  Society  of  young  musicians,  many  of  whom  possess  con- 
siderable talent.  The  members  perform  one  another's  compositions 
in  public,  for  which  puipose  they  give  concerts  during  the  fashionable 
season  in  London.  The  members  direct  their  own  compositions. 
The  compositions  are  vocal  and  instrumental. 

THE   MADRIGAL   SOCIETY. 

This  is  a  Society  of  noblemen  and  gent^emen  amateur  vocalists, 
who  meet  together  in  the  Freemasons  Tavern,  and,  after  an  ex- 
cellent dinner,  perform,  with  the  assistance  of  the  choristers  of 
Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Chapel  Royal,  the  beautiful  madrigals 
composed  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

The  origin  of  this  Society  was  humble ;  its  members  were  mostly 
engaged  in  business  as  mechanics  and  shopkeepers.  The  earliest 
date  of  its  foundation  is  1741.  The  subscription  was  three  shillings 
per  quarter,  with  an  additional  fee  of  eight  shillings.  In  the  season 
1749-50,  the  subscription  was  raised  to  four  shillings  and  sixpence; 
in  1756,  to  six  shillings  and  sixpence;  it  was  again  raised  to  ten 
shillings  in  1785,  the  admission  fee  being  also  raised  to  one  guinea. 
The  members  now  reealed  themselves  with  a  supper,  for  which 
there  was  an  additional  subscription  of  two  shillings  each  person ; 
the  meetings  (which  hitherto  were  weekly,)  now  took  place  once 
in  a  fortnight.  In  1795,  the  supper  charge  was  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  for  members,  four  shillings  for  visitors;  the  Society  also 
received  professional  assistance,  for  whose  supper  there  was  a  charge 
of  three  shillings.  The  Society  did  not  dine  together  regularly,  but 
had  excursions  into  the  country,  or  suburbs.  It  appears  that  the 
members  dined  together  in  1798,  and  paid  fifteen  shillings  each  for 
their  dinner;  it  is  evident  that  the  members  were  now  a  superior 
class  of  persons,  altliough  they  did  not  regularly  hold  their  dinner 
meetings.  The  present  regulations  are  owing  to  the  patronage, 
support,  and  influence  of  the  late  president.  Sir  John  Rogers,  who 
first  visited  the  Society  in  1839,  from  which  time  it  has  assumed  a  high 
position.  The  president  at  this  time  (1851 )  is  Lord  Saltoun.  There 
has  been  for  many  years  an  Anniversary  Festival  of  the  Madrigal 
Society,  which  takes  place  in  January,  in  the  Freemasons'  Hall,  at 
which  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  voices  are  heard  singing  the  un- 
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rivalled  madrigals,  motetts,  &€.,  of  the  great  masters  of  vocal 
harmony.  The  ordinary  meetings  take  place  in  the  Freemasons' 
Tavern,  on  the  third  Thursday  in  the  month,  during  the  season, 
which  commences  in  Octoher.  At  these  meetings,  as  also  at  the 
anniversary  meetings,  visitors,  friends  of  memhers,  are  admitted. 

THB   WESTERN    MADRIGAL   SOCIETY. 

This  Society  was  estahlished  in  the  year  1840,  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  older  society  of  the  same  name,  viz.,  for  the  practice  of 
motetts,  anthems,  and  madrigals  of  the  ancient  masters.  But  it 
differs  from  the  parent  Society,  inasmuch  as  it  encourages  the  art 
of  writing  madrigals  hy  musicians  of  the  present  day,  and  more  than 
one  prize  has  already  heen  awarded. 

This  Society  meets  in  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians'  Room,  in 
Lisle  Street,  Leicester  Square,  once  every  fortnight  during  the  season, 
which  commences  in  Novemher,  and  continues  for  ten  meetings. 
After  the  season  is  over,  the  members  have  an  Anniversary  Festival, 
to  which  they  invite  their  friends  and  a  large  number  of  talented 
vocalists  accustomed  to  this  class  of  music. 

Ladies  are  also  invited  to  witness  the  evening's  performance,  and 
refrbshments  are  provided  for  their  comfort.  The  members  of  this 
Society  are  highly  respectable,  and  the  music  is  performed  in  a  very 
superior  manner  at  all  the  meetings.  Visitors,  friends  of  the  mem- 
bers, are  admitted. 

THE   NOBLEMEN    AND   GENTLEMEN's   CATCH   CLUB. 

This  select  and  elegant  Club  was  established  in  the  year  1761,  bv 
several  gentlemen  and  noblemen,  and  it  has  ever  been  duttinguished 
by  the  high  rank  of  its  members.  So  fashionable  has  this  Club  been, 
that  it  has  at  all  times  had  some  of  the  Royal  Family  amongst  its 
members.  The  King  of  Hanover  is  still  an  honorary  member ;  his 
late  brothers  were  all  of  them  members  of  this  Club.  The  Catch 
Club  holds  its  meetings  at  the  Thatched  House  Tavern,  in  St.  James's 
Street,  on  every  Tuesday  during  the  season,  from  March  to  the  end 
of  June.  Besides  the  subscribing  members  there  is  a  large  number 
of  professional  gentlemen,  honorary  members,  who  are  selected  from 
amongst  the  most  eminent  and  respectable  English  singers  of  this 
peculiar  class  of  compositions,  viz.,  glees,  catches,  &c.,  for  the  per- 
formance and  enjoyment  of  which  this  Club  was  instituted.  The 
Catch  Club  has  awarded  an  immense  number  of  prizes  for  com- 
positions produced  by  the  honorary  as  well  as  subscribing  mem- 
bers. Between  the  years  1763  and  1794,  nearly  150  prizes  were 
contended  for ;  since  which  latter  date  there  have  been  about  thirty 
more  awarded.  Amongst  the  honorary  members,  there  are  several 
composers  whose  glees  are  of  a  very  superior  order,  and  great 
favourites  with  the  lovers  of  this  kind  of  music.  The  Catch  Club 
has  for  several  years  closed  its  season  with  a  banquet  given  to 
the  ladies. 
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THE   OLBB   CLUB. 

This  is  a  Club  of  gentlemen,  mostly  merchants,  who  dine  together, 
and  after  dinner  promote  the  practice  of  glee  singing.  This  Society 
was  founded  in  the  year  1787.  Before  this  time,  a  few  professional 
and  amateur  singers  used  to  assemble  at  each  other's  houses ;  one  of 
the  members,  a  Dr.  Beyer,  had  a  valuable  Hbrary  of  old  music.  At 
the  house  of  this  gentleman,  the  party  assembled  used  to  sing 
motetts,  madrigals,  glees,  catches,  &c.,  and  such  was  their  mutufd 
delight,  and  the  increase  of  their  numbers,  that  at  length  it  was 
determined  to  fonn  a  Society.  The  first  meeting,  as  such,  took 
place  on  the  22nd  of  November,  1787.  Its  members  were  clergymen 
and  other  gentlemen  amateurs  of  vocal  music,  and  honorary  members 
selected  from  the  professional  singers  and  teachers,  distinguished 
for  their  talent  and  respectability.  This  Club  now  holds  its  meet- 
ings in  the  Freemasons'  Tavern.  Visitors,  friends  of  the  membert^, 
are  admitted  at  every  meeting. 

The  Society  consists  of  about  thirty  subscribing,  and  about  ten 
honorary  or  professional  members.  There  is,  genersJly,  a  considerable 
number  of  professional  visitors  also  invited  to  the  meetings. 

THE   melodists'   CLUB. 

This  Society  was  established  in  the  year  1 825,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  art  of  writing  melodies;  that  is,  compositions  in  the 
song  and  ballad  style,  and  other  kinds  of  solo  music. 

The  late  royal  Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Cambridge  were  patrons  of 
this  Club.  The  vice-presidents  are  the  Earl  of  Westmorland  and 
Lord  Saltoun.  The  other  members  consist  of  highly  respectable 
gentlemen.  There  are  also  honorary  members,  chosen  from  amongst 
the  best  English  vocalists.  The  Clnb  holds  its  meetings  in  the 
Freemasons'  Tavern.  Visitors,  friends  of  members,  are  admitted. 
Nearly  every  eminent  musician  is  invited  to  dine  with  the  Club,  on 
his  arrival  in  London.  Thai  berg,  Sainton,  Sivori,  and  other  artists, 
have  exhibited  their  eminent  talents  at  these  meetings.  This  Club 
has  given  several  banquets  to  the  ladies  at  the  close  of  its  seasons. 

There  are  various  minor  musical  clubs  in  London,  the  principal  of 
which  are— "The  Purcell  Club;"  "  The  Round,  Catch,  and  Canon 
Club;"  "  The  Abbey  Glee  Club;"  "  The  Adelphi  Glee  Club,"  &c. 

The  Purcell  Cltib  was  established  in  the  year  1837.  Its  mem- 
bers are  professional  vocalists,  mostly  belonging  to  the  metropolitan 
choirs.  The  members  meet  annually  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  other  vocalists,  their  friends,  perform,  dur- 
ing divine  service,  a  number  of  the  exquisite  church  compositions 
of  the  renowned  Henry  Purcell,  a  court  musician  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  whose  works  contain  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
refinements  of  modem  art  After  service  the  members  and  their 
friends  dine  together,  and  after  dinner  there  is  a  performance  of  the 
secular  compositions  of  this  great  master. 
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The  Boundy  Caleh^  and  Canon  Club  was  established  in  1843,  by 
a  few  memhers  of  the  metropolitan  choirs,  patronized  by  several 
gentlemen  amateurs  of  this  class  of  music.  The  members  and  tbeir 
friends  dine  together  in  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  during  the  months 
of  November,  December,  January,  February,  and  March. 

The  Abbey  Gke  Club  was  established  in  the  year  1841,  by  a 
number  of  young  men  who  had  received  their  musical  education  in 
the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Tliis  Club  holds  its  meetings 
at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  where  the  members,  assisted  by  the 
young  choristers  of  the  Abbey,  perform  sundry  glees,  &c.,  in  the 
evening.  Several  of  the  members  have  distinguished  tiiemselves  as 
composers  of  this  delightful  kind  of  music. 

The  Adelphi  Glee  Club  takes  its  name  from  having  been  founded 
by  two  brothers.  It  was  established  in  the  year  1 833,  and  holds  its 
meetings  in  the  London  Coffee  House,  on  Ludgate  Hill.  This  Club 
meets  on  alternate  Fridays,  during  the  season,  from  the  end  of 
October  until  May.  The  members,  assisted  by  a  few  professional 
gentlemen  of  superior  talent,  perform  glees  in  a  delightful  manner. 

The  Club  dines  together  previously  to  the  opening  of  the  season. 
To  all  its  meetings  visitors,  friends  of  members,  are  admitted. 

THI   CHORAL   HARMONISTS'   SOCIETY. 

This  is  a  Society  of  amateurs,  and  was  established  in  the  year 
1834,  for  the  performance  of  Mozart,  Haydn,  and  other  composers' 
masses,  Handel's  oratorios,  serenades,  &c.  The  orchestra,  consisting 
of  amateur  and  professional  performers,  is  on  a  small  scale.  The 
principal  vocalists  are  professional,  the  chorus  chiefly  amateurs. 
The  very  agreeable  concerts  given  by  this  respectable  Society  com- 
mence in  the  month  of  October,  and  continue  during  the  winter 
season.  The  subscribers  have  additional  tickets,  by  which  visitors 
are  admitted  to  witness  the  performances.  The  performances  take 
place  in  the  large  room  at  the  London  Tavern. 

THB   AMATEUR   MUSICAL   SOCIETV. 

This  Society  is  composed  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  amateur 
instrumentalists.  The  performances  are  excellent,  and  especially 
interesting.  In  this  Society  the  double  or  contra-bass  performed 
are  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  Sir  Archibald  Keppel.  The  Earl  of 
Arundel  and  Sir  Percy  Shelly  perform  the  trumpet  parts.  The 
lionorary  secretary,  Henry  Leslie,  Esq.,  is  an  excellent  composer  of 
music,  and  his  works  are  frequently  performed.  This  Society's 
meetings  are  held  in  the  Hanover  Square  Concert  Room.  It  was 
established  in  the  year  1846. 

THE   MUSICAL   UNION. 

This  is  also  a  Society  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  amateurs,  and 
was  established  in  the  year  1845.  It  is  patronized  by  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Albert.     The  Earl  of  Westmorland  is  Vice- 
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President.  The  committee  consists  of  a  large  number  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen.  This  Society  differs  from  the  "Amateur  Musical 
Society"  in  its  performances  as  well  as  in  the  class  of  performers. 
In  the  "  Musical  Union"  meetings  the  music  performed  is  "  Cham- 
ber," that  is  "  Dra wing-Room,'  music,  viz.,  tnos,  quartetts,  and 
other  similar  concerted  pieces  for  solo  performers.  This  Society 
gives  eight  concerts  daring  the  season,  commencing  in  March  and 
ending  in  July,  in  Willis's  Rooms,  St.  James's  Street  Visitors  are 
admitted  by  tickets,  and  free  admissions  are  given  to  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  artistic,  literary,  and  scientific  fame. 

THE   ANNIVERSARY    FESTIVAL   OF   THE   SONS  OF   THE  CLERGY. 

This  is  the  festival  of  a  charitable  institution,  the  funds  of  which 
are  devoted  to  the  support  of  decayed  clergymen,  their  widows  and 
orphans.  The  Society  is  incorporated  and  patronized  by  the  highest 
])ersonages  in  the  kingdom.  The  festival  takes  place  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  in  the  Afternoon  Service,  about  the  end  of  the  month  of 
May,  and  consists  of  the  performance  of  sundry  6ne  anthems,  as 
weii  as  the  usual  services  of  the  sterling  English  Church  School  of 
Music.  At  this  festival  there  is  a  large  attendance  of  the  Patrons, 
the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  Clergy,  the  Lord  Mayor,  SheriflTs, 
and  Aldermen,  who  arrive  in  state.  These  all  form  a  procession  in 
the  Cathedral  previous  to  the  commencement  of  divine  service.  There 
is  an  extraordinary  and  numerous  choir  of  singers  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  musical  performance  as  well  as  the  music  itself,  is  of  a 
very  high  order.  There  is,  moreover,  a  sermon,  preached  by  some 
very  eminent  clergyman,  and  the  members  of  the  Corporation  dine 
together  at  the  Hall  of  one  of  the  City  Companies,  after  divine 
service.  There  is  a  collection  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  insti- 
tution, both  in  the  Cathedral  and  at  the  Hall. 

THE   ANNIVERSARY    MEETING   OF   THE   CHARITY    CHILDREN. 

This  is  perhaps  the  finest  spectacle  which  can  be  witnessed  in 
this  metropolis — the  assemblage  of  between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
boys  and  girls,  clothed  and  educated  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  The 
effect  of  the  mass  of  treble  produced  by  this  multitude  of  youthful 
voices  is  beyond  description,  and  must  be  witnessed  by  all  who  desire 
to  hear  the  harmony  produced  by  unison  singing. 

There  is  a  large  and  effective  choir  of  experienced  professional' 
singers  to  assist  in  the  complicated  music  of  the  Church.  The 
meeting  takes  place  at  Morning  Service.  It  is  attended  by  the  City 
Authorities,  in  state.  MetKibers  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  many  of 
the  nobility,  patronize  the  meeting  with  their  presence,  and  support 
its  object. 

The  meeting  takes  place  about  the  beginning  of  June,  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  the  children  being  elevated  on  galleries  round  the  dome, 
the  congregation  filling  the  area  under  the  aome  and  in  the  nave. 
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One  of  the  fruits  of  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  present  time  is  the  great 
interest  with  which  the  public  in  general  regard  subjects  and  institutions  of 
a  purely  scientific  nature.  Astronomy,  in  every  age,  has  been  felt  to  be  that 
science  which  attracts  Uie  attention  most  strikin^y ;  but  in  the  present  age, 
when  so  great  numbers  of  well-educated  people  can  appreciate  and  under- 
stand its  principles,  and  when  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  have  followed 
each  other  with  unexampled  profusion,  it  is  natural  that  the  public  attention 
should  be  turned  eagerly  towards  those  institutions  in  England  which  have 
advanced  the  science,  at  the  same  time  that  their  very  existence  and  organiz- 
ation form  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  period  in  which  we  live. 

English  observatories  of  the  present  day  are  of  two  classes,  public  and 
private.  The  public  observatories  are  in  general  supported  either  by  the 
Government  of  the  country  or  by  the  universities*;  the  private  observatories 

*  One  exception  to  this  exists  in  the  case  of  the  Liverpool  Obserratory,  which  was  estabUriied 
and  is  supported  by  the  corporation  of  the  town,  its  chief  object  being  to  supply  aocunte  obaerv- 
ations  for  /riving  the  time  at  that  port,  aad  to  enable  the  masters  of  venseb  to  get  their  chrooo. 
meters  well  te»ted  and  nieti. 
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haye  been  erected  and  maintained  by  the  munificence  of  oar  gentry,  clei^gy,  and 
merchants.  Some  of  the  latter  institntiona  have  nobly  repaid  the  expense  and 
labours  entailed  upon  their  proprietors  by  some  brilliant  discoyeiy.  Thus,  to 
Mr.  Bishop's  observatory,  in  the  Regent's  Park,  we  owe  not  only  the  discovery 
of  several  comets,  but  three  of  the  new  planets,  viz..  Flora,  Iris,  and  Victoria; 
to  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Markree,  in  Ireland,  we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  planet 
Metis ;  and  to  Mr.  Lassell,  of  Starfield,  near  Liverpool,  we  owe  the  discovery 
of  a  satellite  of  Saturn,  besides  other  discoveries  and  very  many  valuable 
observations  which  his  widely-spread  reputation  prevents  the  necessity  of 
mentioning ;  lastly,  to  Captain  Smyth's  labours  in  his  observatory,  formerly 
existing  at  Bedford,  we  owe  a  well-observed  catalogue  of  double  stars,  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  astronomical  science. 

In  our  description  of  observatories  we  are  necessarily  confined  to  those 
which  lie  either  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London,  or  which  are 
accessible  by  an  easy  journey. 

The  chief  instruments  in  different  observatories  resemble  each  other  so 
closely  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  describe  with  any  detail  those  of  the 
National  Observatory  of  Greenwich,  the  first  on  our  list ;  and  as  its  history 
is  also  in  some  degree  the  history  of  modem  astronomy,  we  shall  scarcely 
need  to  apologize  for  entering  somewhat  minutely  into  the  historical  details 
which  are  necessary  for  tracing  its  progress  from  its  first  foundation  under 
Flamsteed,  to  its  proud  position  under  its  present  eminent  director,  Mr. 
Airy ;  from  the  infiuicy,  in  hct,  of  accurate  observing  and  mechanical  skill,  to 
the  perfection  of  both  in  the  highest  efforts  of  the  engineer  and  the  optician 
in  the  framing  of  admirable  instruments,  and  in  Uie  skilfdl  use  of  them  by 
persons  trained  in  all  the  requirements  of  the  theoretical  and  the  practicid 
astronomer. 

The  Royal  OhdervaioTy  of  Ortenwidi  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11., 
in  the  year  1675.  The  direct  object  of  its  institution  was  the  solution  of  that 
long-vexed  and  all-important  problem,  the  discovery  of  the  longitude  of  a 
ship  at  sea.  It  was  readily  understood  that,  for  this  purpose,  accurate  observa- 
tions of  the  moon  were  indispensable,  and  the  formation  of  an  accurately-observed 
catalogue  of  stars  highly  necessary.  It  was  also  equally  evident  to  the  scientific 
men  of  the  day,  that  no  observations  existed  that  were  at  all  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  The  catalogue  of  Tycho  Brahe  gave  only  rough  approximations  to 
the  places  of  a  tolerably  large  number  of  stars,  made  with  very  rude  instruments, 
and  without  the  use  of  the  powers  of  the  telescope.  It  was,  therefore,  determined 
to  found  a  national  observatory,  for  the  express  purpose,  as  the  warrant  of  the 
first  Astronomer  Royal  expressed  it,  "  to  rectify  the  tables  of  the  motions  of 
the  heavens  and  the  places  of  the  fixed  stars,  so  as  to  find  out  the  so  much 
desired  longitude  at  sea,  for  perfecting  the  art  of  navigation."  Through  the 
recommendation  of  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  Surveyor-General  of  the  Ordnance,  who 
had  taken  particular  interest  in  the  matter,  Flamsteed  was  chosen  to  be  the 
first  Astronomer  Royal,  with  a  salary  of  100^.  per  annum.  The  situation  for 
the  observatory  was  at  first  undecided.  Several  places  were  proposed,  among 
which  were  Hyde  Park  and  Chelsea  College ;  but,  on  the  advice  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  Greenwich  Hill  was  ultimately  chosen,  and  he  was  requested  to 
send  in  a  phm  of  the  observatory.  The  sum  of  5002.  in  money  was  allowed 
by  Uie  King ;  the  bricks  were  supplied  chiefly  from  the  ruins  of  Tilbury  Fort, 
and  other  materials  were  taken  from  a  gatehouse  demolished  in  the  Tower. 
The  foundation  of  the  building  was  laid  on  August  10,  1675;  and  the  roof 
was  lidd,  and  the  building  covered  in,  by  the  Christmas  of  the  same  year. 
Thus  economically  built  and  endowed  was  the  present  far-fiimed  National 
Observatory  of  Greenwich :  but  the  choice  of  an  astronomer  was  wisely  made : 
his  zeal  overcame  all  obstacles ;  and  during  his  lifetime  the  observatory  rose 
to  that  first  rank  which  it  has  ever  since  maintained  amongst  similar  insti- 
tutions. 
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JoHK  Flamsteed,  tho  first  Astronomer  Boyal,  was  bom  at  Denby,  near 
Derby,  on  August  19, 1646,  and  was  educated  at  th^  free  school  of  Derby. 
He  did  not  receive  much  benefit  from  school  education  beyond  the  age  of  14, 
through  severe  illness  (occasioned  about  that  period  from  imprudently  bath- 
ing), of  whidi  he  felt  the  efiecta  during  his  whole  life.  From  this  time  he 
devoted  himself  for  several  years,  unassisted  and  self-taught,  to  astronomical 
and  mathematical  studies ;  and  at  length,  about  the  year  1669,  his  talents 
attracted  the  attention  of  several  fellows  of  the  Boyal  Society.  Among  other 
scientific  persons,  he  became  familiarly  acquainted  with  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  who 
afterwards  became  his  warmest  friend  and  patron.  He  resided  for  some  time 
at  Sir  Jonas's  house  in  the  Tower,  and  during  this  period  made  many  astro- 
nomical observations,  which  still  exist  recorded  amongst  his  manuscript 
papers,  and  are  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Historia  Ccd&tis,  By  Sir 
Jonas's  interest  he  soon  afterwards^  as  has  been  already  stated,  was  appointed 
Astronomer  Boyal. 

He  was  enabled  to  remove  to  the  observatory  on  July  10, 1676 ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  be  informed  from  his  own  pen  of  the  means  which  wero  placed 
at  his  command  for  fulfilling  the  King^s  wishes.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  consider  what  was  the  state  of  practical  astronomy  at  the  time 
when  he  began  his  labours.  With  r^ard  to  the  latter,  neither  telescopes 
nor  clocks  had  yet  been  introduced  into  observatories ;  the  star  catalogue  of 
Tycho  Binhe  was  derived  from  observations  made  with  instruments  furnished 
with  plain  sights;  and  this,  together  with  the  Kudolphine  tables  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  planets  then  known  ^which  wero  constructed  from  de- 
ments quite  as  rough),  were  the  only  materials  existing  for  the  use  of  the 
theorotical  astronomer.  Flamsteed,  who  knew  what  was  needed,  and  who  had 
a  much  better  idea  than  any  man  of  his  time  of  the  means  necessary  for 
producing  comparatively  good  observations,  set  about  his  task  with  vigour. 
He  was  totally  unprovided  with  instruments  at  the  public  expense,  but  he 
brought  with  him  to  the  observatoiy  an  iron  sextant  of.  6  ft  rsdius,  and  two 
dock^  given  him  by  Sir  Jonas  Mooro,  together  with  a  quadrant  of  3  fL  radius, 
and  two  telescc^Si  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from.  Derby.  With 
these  instruments  he  worked  till  the  year  1678,  when  he  borrowed  from 
the  Royal  Society  a  quadrant  of  50  in.,  which,  however,  he  was  allowed  to 
retain  only  a  short  time.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  advantages 
of  the  system  of  meridian  observations  were  unknown,  or  nearly  so,  at 
this  time.  The  sextant .  was  employed  to  measure  the  distances  of  an 
object  to  be  observed  from  some  standard  stars,  or  stars  whose  places 
were  supposed  to  be  better  known,  and  a  laborious  caleulation  was  ne- 
cessary to  deduce  the  resulting  pkce  of  the  body  in  every  instance.  This 
gave,  however,  no  means  of  fixing  the  place  of  the  body  with  respect  to  the 
equinox;  and  Flamsteed,  finding  the  absolute  necessity  for  an  instrument 
fixed  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  applied  to  the  Qovenmient.  He  was  not 
denied ;  but  being  wearied  with  repeated  promises  which  were  never  kept,  he 
at  length  resolved  to  make  a  mural  arc  at  his  own  expense,  and  this  instru- 
ment was  finally  erected,  and  divided  with  his  own  hands  in  1683.  It  was, 
however,  a  &ilure;  and  his  observations  were  continued  for  seveial  yean 
longer  with  the  sextant.  The  minor  obstructions  and  vexations  to  Which 
FUmisteed  was  subjected,  we  have  not  space  to  mention.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that,  during  the  whole  time  that  he  officiated  as  Astronomer  Royal  (neariy 
half  a  century  from  his  first  appointment),  he  was  not  furnished  with  a  single 
instrument;  he  received  a  precarious  salaiy  of  1001,  a  year,  as  the  sole  rewud 
of  his  labours ;  and  for  this  inadequate  stipend  he  was  charged,  in  addition, 
with  the  education  of  two  boys  from  Christ  Chureh  Hospital.  The  only 
assistance  he  received  was  that  of  a  labourer  to  assist  him  with  the  sextant^ 
and  other  assistants  and  computera  he  provided  at  his  own  expense. 

At  length,  in  1688,  finding  himself  in  better  ciroumstances  on  the  death  of 
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his  fitther  and  his  presentation  to  a  living,  he  determined  to  construct  a  new 
mnnl  arc,  stronger  than  the  former ;  and  this  instrument,  funons  as  r^tUy 
commencing  a  new  era  in  observing,  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Abraham  Sharp, 
his  friend  and  assistant,  at  an  expense  of  120/.,  no  portion  of  which  was 
reimbuned  to  him  by  the  Government  All  Flamsteed's  former  observations 
were  of  little  value  ;  no  fundamental  point  of  astronomy  was  settled  by  them ; 
and  they  merely  served  for  forming  a  preliminary  or  observing  catalogue 
of  objects  to  be  well  observed  with  his  new  instrument  From  the  date  of 
the  use  of  this  instrument,  1689,  the  useftil  labours  of  Flamsteed  commenced; 
every  observation  after  this  was  permanently  uaefal,  and  could  be  applied  to 
determine  some  important  point  With  this  instrument,  after  verifying 
its  position  and  determining  its  a^iustment,  he  set  about  the  determination 
of  those  cardinal  points  in  astronomy,  the  position  of  the  equinox,  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  other  fundamentals,  without  whieh  the  cor- 
rect positions  of  the  fixed  stars  and  the  planetaiy  bodies  could  never  be 
ascertained.  His  methods  and  processes  are  explained  by  himself  in  the 
Historia  Ccelestis;  they  are  many  of  them  novel  and  ingenious,  and  Uiey  bear 
most  honourable  testimony  both  to  his  ability  and  zeal.  Our  limits  prevent 
us  from  entering  upon 
that  long- vexed  and  fa- 
mous question  of  his 
quarrel  with  Newton 
and  Halley,  with  respect 
to  his  obligations  of 
printing  his  observa- 
tions. It  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that  though  the 
vexations  to  which  he 
was  subjected  must  have 
been  most  grievous,  yet 
science  reaped  the  bene- 
fit of  the  injustice  done 
him,  and  his  own  fiime 
has  been  put  upon  a 
more  solid  foundation, 
by  the  compelled  publi- 
cation of  his  works.  Hal- 
ley  had  published  an  im- 
perfect and  garbled  ac- 
count of  his  observa- 
tions, which  had  been 
forced  from  him.  This 
compelled  him  to  under- 
take the  publication  of 
his  works,  in  a  great 
measure  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. He  lived  only 
lon^  enough  to  see  part 
of  tne  second  volume  of 
the    Hitioria    CcBleetis 
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a.  The  room  for  tiie  mural  are. 

b.  The  room  for  the  sextant. 

e.  A  perpendicular  pole  for  the  moveable  tdeaoopea. 

d.  The  place  for  keeping  the  tdeaeope-tubea. 

0.  A  flower-Arden. 

/    The  well  m  which  obiervatJoni  were  MMUtiroes  made. 


through  the  press ;  and  the  work  was  finished  and  published  six  years  after  his 
death,  or  in  the  year  1726,  by  the  voluntary  labours  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Crosthwait 
and  Mr.  Abrahjun  Sharp. 

The  preceding  plan  of  the  observatory,  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Flam- 
steed,  will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  the  reader.  The  original  drawing  was 
made  by  Flamsteed  himself,  and  still  exists  amongst  his  manuscripts  at  the 
Royal  Observatoiy;  it  gives  a  very  intelligible  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
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buildings  and  grounds  at  that  time.  The  towere,  which  are  now  sannoimted 
by  the  north-east  and  north-west  domes,  were  then  in  existence  under  the 
name  of  summer-houses,  but  were  then  unconnected  with  the  central  building. 
The  boundaries  of  the  inclosed  space,  and  the  situations  of  the  different 
buildings,  are  sufficienUj  explained  in  the  drawing. 

Flamsteed  was  succeeded,  in  1719,  by  Dr.  Hallkt  (then  in  his  04th  year), 
who  for  nineteen  years  laboriously  conducted  the  business  of  the  observatory 
without  any  assistant.  Though  his  observations  were  never  published,  yet  we 
may  consider  that  a  most  important  advance  was  made  in  his  time  in  the 
science  of  astronomy.  The  observatory  was  at  this  time  totally  unproyided 
with  instruments,-  the  executors  of  Flamsteed  having  claimed  and  carried 
away  those  that  had  been  set  up  and  used  by  him.  In  1721,  howeyer,  Halley 
procured  a  small  transit-instrument,  and  mounted  it  in  an  apartment  at  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  building,  on  the  spot  afterwards  appropriated  to  the 
large  25  ft.  zenith-sector.  This  instrument,  which  is  still  preserved  at  the 
observatory,  is  of  very  objectionable  construction,  the  telescope  not  being  in 
the  middle  of  the  axis,  and  a  series  of  bracing  rods  being  most  injudiciously 
applied  to  it.  However,  its  introduction  was  the  most  important  step  that 
had  been  made.  It  is  the  most  simple  and  effective  of  all  astronomical 
instruments ;  and  up  to  the  present  time,  the  only  changes  that  haye  been 
made  in  the  means  for  observing  the  right  ascensions  of  the  heayenly  bodies^ 
are  those  which  secure  to  it  the  utmost  possible  stability  and  accoraey  of 
workmanship  and  adjustment.  With  it  alone  Halley  continued  to  make 
observations  of  the  moon  till  the  year  1725,  when  an  8  ft.  mural  quadrant^ 
made  by  Graham,  was  set  up  and  directed  to  the  south.  This  admirable 
instrument,  which  was  afterwards  used  with  so  much  effect  by  Bradley,  was  the 
best  instrument  of  its  time ;  and  with  it  alone  Halley  continued  for  a  long 
period  to  make  obeervations  of  the  moon  in  both  elements,  having  given  up 
the  use  of  the  transit-instrument.  In  the  year  1787  he  became  paralytic,  and 
died  in  1742,  being  succeeded  by  the  illustrious  Dr.  Bradley. 

The  discoveries  of  this  eminent  astronomer  are  so  well  known,  that  it  will 
b3  needless  to  do  more  than  allude  to  them  in  their  connexion  with  and  their 
effect  on  the  fame  and  character  of  the  observatory. 

Bradley  was  bom  in  1692,  and,  after  taking  his  degree  of  B.A.  at  Oxford,  in 
1714,  he  resided  principally  at  Wanstead,  in  Essex,  with  his  uncle,  Mr.  Pound. 
This  gentleman  was  at  that  time  probably  the  best  observer  in  England.  He 
had  fitted  up  an  observatory,  furnished,  amongst  other  instruments^  with  a 
transit-instrument,  some  time  before  the  introduction  of  that  instrument  at 
the  Royal  Observatory  by  Halley;  and  under  him  Bradley  acquired  that 
accuracy  and  care  in  observing  that  afterwards  distinguished  him. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Eeill,  in  1721,  Bradley  had  been  elected  Savilian  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy  in  Oxford,  and  in  1724  Mr.  Pound  died.  These  event8» 
together  with  some  observations  and  calculations  relating  to  a  comet  discovered 
by  Halley  in  1723,  are  almost  all  that  is  known  of  him  till  the  memorable 
year  1726,  when  he  began  a  series  of  observations  from  which  resulted  two  of 
the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  age. 

The  two  great  discoveries  of  aberration  and  nutation  were  made  by  a  series 
of  observations  begun  at  Wanstead  in  1 727,  and  continued  beycmd  the  period 
of  a  revolution  of  the  moon's  node.  He  had  begim  his  observations  at  Kew, 
in  1726,  with  a  zenith-sector  belonging  to  Mr.  Molyneux,  whose  telescope  was 
rather  more  than  24  ft.  in  length;  but  in  1727,  a  sector  of  12  ft.  radius  was 
made  for  him  by  Graham,  and  set  up  at  Wanst^.  This  &mous  instrument 
was  afterwards  removed  and  set  up  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  and  on  a  grant 
being  made  in  1749  for  new  instruments,  was  purchased  by  the  Government. 
It  is  at  present  suspended  on  the  wall  of  the  transit-circle  room  of  the  Royal 
Observatory ;  having  been  recently  returned  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  it  was  used  by  Mr.  Maclear  in  his  recent  survey. 
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The  first  discovery,  viz.,  that  of  the  aberration  of  light,  vas  announced  by 
Bradley  in  the  year  1729,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Halley,  and  read  before  the  Royal 
Society,  and  printed  in  vol.  xxzy.  of  the  Pkilosaphical  Transactions;  the 
latter,  of  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  was  announced  in  a  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Macclesfield,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1748,  and  printed  in 
vol.  xlv.  of  the  Transactions. 

Early  in  the  year  1742  Hdley  died ;  and  chiefly  through  the  patronage  of 
Bradley's  Mend,  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
Astronomer  Royal.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  it  was  the  express  desire 
of  Halley  that  Bradley  should  be  his  successor,  and  he  even  wished  to  resign 
in  his  favour,  but  the  appointment  did  not  take  place  till  the  monUi  following 
his  decease.  At  the  time  of  Bradley's  accession  to  the  oflice  of  Astronomer 
Royal,  the  instruments  consisted  chiefly  of  the  transit-instrument  and  the 
south  mural  quadrant,  made  by  Graham,  above  mentioned  ;  and  after  bestow- 
ing very  considerable  care  upon  them,  and  making  several  alterations  which 
were  indispensable,  Bradley  began  to  observe  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1743.  The  first  change  in  the  organization  of  the  observatory  under  Brad- 
ley's direction  which  deserves  especial  notice  is  the  employment  of  a  regular 
assistant.  Immediately  on  his  appointment,  he  obtained  *^the  services  of  his 
nephew,  Mr.  John  Bradley,  and  the  choice  was  singularly  fortunate.  Mr. 
Bradley  was  a  man  of  talent,  and  of  unwearied  industry ;  and  after  serving 
several  years  at  the  observatory  with  great  efficiency,  he  entered  the  navy, 
and  eventually  obtained  the  appointment  of  Second  Mathemati<»l  Master  at 
the  Royal  Kaval  CoU^^  at  Portsmouth.  Bradley  and  his  nephew  continued 
to  observe  for  some  years  laboriously  with  the  old  instruments,  but  it  was  at 
length  discovered  that  the  time  and  labour  had  been  in  a  great  degree  thrown 
away  through  their  inefficiency.  Halley  had  himself  been  conscious  of  this, 
and  had  applied  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  1726,  for  their  interest 
in  procuring  an  additional  grant  of  money,  but  their  representations  to  the 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  were  ineffectual.  In  1748  Bradley  made  a 
representation  of  the  state  of  the  instruments  to  the  Board  of  YisitorB,  at 
their  meeting,  and  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  which, 
after  some  alteration  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  forwarded  to 
the  Admiralty.  The  estimated  sum  of  10002.,  which  was  required,  was  imme- 
diately granted  by  King  George  the  Second. 

The  principal  additions  made  to  the  instruments  of  the  observatory  by 
means  of  this  grant  were  a  new  quadrant  and  transit-instrument,  both  made 
by  Bird ;  and  a  considerable  alteration  and  addition  to  the  observing  build- 
ings were  now  made,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  instruments  with  suffi- 
cient firmness  and  convenience.  It  is  probable  that  Graham's  quadrant  was 
set  up  by  Halley  in  a  room  that  had  not  been  erected  for  the  purpose,  as  it 
was  much  too  small,  and  the  pier  was  very  inconveniently  placed  with  regard 
to  the  side  walls.  The  want  of  height  of  the  room  had  contributed  veiy  much 
to  the  damage,  and  consequent  inefficiency,  of  the  quadrant;  and  the  room 
was  now  pulled  down,  and  new  rooms  were  built,  in  nearly  contiguous  posi- 
tions, for  receiving  the  two  quadrants  and  the  transit-instrument.  The  new 
brass  quadrant  was  at  first  set  up  against  the  western  wall  of  the  new  pier 
early  in  1750,  and  the  old  iron  quadrant  in  its  ordinary  position  on  the 
eastern  pier,  as  Bradley's  chief  object  was  now  to  determine  the  latitude  of 
the  observatoiy,  and  to  obtain  observations  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  data 
for  calculating  a  table  of  refractions ;  and  he  placed  more  reliance  on  the  new 
quadrant  than  on  the  old.  In  1753  the  positions  of  the  quadrants  were 
reversed;  the  new  quadrant  occupying  the  east  side,  and  the  old  quadrant  the 
west  side  of  the  pier,  and  there  they  have  ever  since  remained.  It  has  been 
mentioned  that  the  zenith-sector,  used  by  Bradley  at  Wanstead,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Government.  For  this  instrument  two  suspensions  were  made, 
one  with  its  fitce  east,  in  the  quadrant  room,  and  the  other  with  its  fitce  west, 
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in  the  new  transit  room ;  the  object  of  this  change  of  position  being  to 
observe  with  it  absolute  zenith  distances,  for  correction  of  the  errors  of  col- 
limation  of  the  quadrants.  The  telescope  of  the  transit-instrument,  which  is 
still  preserved  at  the  observatoiy,  had  an  object-glass  of  2*7  in.  aperture,  of 
which  little  more  than  half  was  used,  and  its  focal  length  was  8  ft.  The  axis 
of  the  instrument  was  4^  ft.  in  length ;  and  counterpoises  were  used  to  pre- 
vent wear  of  the  pivots.  Besides  these  instruments  there  wero  added  a  clock 
by  Shelton,  an  equatorial  sector,  and  some  magnetic  instruments;  a  New- 
tonian reflecting  telescope  also  was  ordered  of  Short,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Haskel jne  as  afterwards  forming  part  of  the  apparatus  of  the  obeervatoiT, 
though  it  was  not  completed  for  a  considerable  period.  The  observatory  wtm 
now  efficiently  furnished  with  instruments ;  and  Bradley  continued  for  neariy 
20  years  to  make  admirable  use  of  them  in  the  observations  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  planets,  and  of  a  large  catalogue  of  stars. 

The  observations  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  have  been  recently 
rondered  available  to  astronomers  by  the  present  Astronomer  Royal,  Mr. 
Airy,  who,  with  incredible  labour  and  zeal,  undertook  the  reduction,  not 
only  of  Bradley's  planetary  observations,  but  also  of  those  of  Bliss,  Maske- 
lyne,  and  Pond,  Ms  successors.  The  results  of  these  reductions  are  given 
in  three  thick  quarto  volumes,  published  at  the  expense  and  by  direction 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  and  whether  we  consider 
the  inestimable  value  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes,  the  immense  labour 
and  responsibility  involved  in  so  great  a  work,  the  skill  and  accuracy 
with  wluch  it  is* conducted,  or  the  gratuitous  zeal  evinced  by  it,  we  may 
well  consider  the  work  as  worthy  of  the  roputation  of  its  author,  and 
greater  praise  in  this  instance  it  is  impossible  to  bestow  upon  it  The  results 
of  the  star  observations  are  incorporated  in  the  Funtiamenia  Attroncmim  of 
the  illustrious  Bessel,  in  which  all  the  resources  of  modem  analysis  have  been 
employed,  and  the  most  correct  values  of  the  constants  of  refinction,  aberra- 
tion, precession,  nutation,  and  other  astronomical  elements,  deduced  ftma 
these  same  observations,  have  been  used,  to  give  the  utmost  precision  to  the 
results.  The  names  of  Bradley  and  Bessel  can  never  heneeforUi  be  separated ; 
and  their  joint  labours  have  given  data  which  have  already  enabled  us,  by 
comparison  with  modem  observations,  to  solve  many  cosmical  problems  which, 
without  them,  would  be  at  the  present  time  impossible.  The  accuracy  of 
Bradley's  observations  i^  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  incomparable ;  with  instru- 
ments which  are  theoretically  very  inferior  to  the  modem  transit-instrument 
and  mural-clrole,  he  has  pr^uced  observations  that  scareely  yield  to  the 
most  refined  modem  observations  made  with  all  the  advantages  of  improved 
mechanism  and  methods  of  observing ;  he  seized  at  once  the  highest  place 
both  in  theoretical  and  practical  astronomy,  and  left  little  for  his  sucoeasors 
but  patiently  to  tread  in  Ids  footsteps,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  every  ordi- 
nary and  casual  improvement  that  might  suggest  itself  Yet  all  tlus  was 
accomplished  by  the  personal  labour  of  himself  and  one  aanstant ;  and  the 
official  remuneration  to  himself  was  the  same  salary  of  1002.  per  annum 
which  had  been  given  to  Flamsteed,  diminished  by  several  office  fees,  it  is, 
however,  gratifying  to  be  able  to  add  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  go  altogether 
unrewarded.  The  vicarage  of  Greenwich  was  offered  to  him  in  1761,  and  on 
this  being  declined,  through  conscientious  scraples,  he  received  a  pension 
from  the  Crown  of  250/.  per  aimum,  and  this  was  continued  till  the  end  of 
his  life.  For  some  years  before  his  death  his  health  declined,  and  eepedaUy 
during  the  last  two  years  his  ill-health  was  attended  with  great  and  pamfiu 
depression  of  spirits.  He  died  in  the  year  1762,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  near  his  mother  and  wife  at  Minchinhampton. 

His  successor  was  Dr.  Nathaniel  Buss,  then  SavOian  JProfessor  of  Astro- 
nomy at  Oxford,  who  lived  only  till  March  of  the  year  1764.  He  left  but  lew 
observations  behind  him,  and  these  require  no  particular  mention. 
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Dr.  Nevil  Maseeltne  was  appointed  to  succeed  Bliss,  and  his  observations 
commence  with  the  year  1765.  Though  the  obserrations  were  made  with 
Bradle/s  instruments,  and  without  any  great  alteration  in  the  methods  of 
observing,  yet  the  &me  and  character  of  the  observatory  were  much  increased 
by  the  steady  perseverance  with  which  the  observations  were  uninterruptedly 
made  during  his  directorship.  A  principle,  too,  was  established,  which  has 
had  g^eat  influence  on  astronomy  since  that  time.  Flamsteed's  observations 
were  regarded  as  personal  property,  and  were  at  length  published  in  a  com- 
plete form  by  his  executors.  After  Bradley's  death  his  executors  acted  on 
this  precedent,  and  claimed  his  observations.  An  expensive  lawsuit  was  the 
consequence  between  the  executors  and  the  Crown,  which  commenced  in  1767 
and  ended  in  1776,  and  the  executors  retained  possession  of  the  observations. 
They  were  afterwards  presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  have  ever 
since  remained  in  the  possession  of  that  body,  though,  with  their  accustomed 
liberality,  they  have  allowed  the  present  Astronomer  Royal  to  make  a  manu- 
script copy  of  them.  On  Maskelyne's  appointment  there  was  a  distinct  stipu- 
lation that  the  observations  were  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  that  they 
should  be  printed  yearly  at  the  public  expense. 

Maskelyne's  attention  was  first  turned  to  astronomy  by  the  occurrence 
of  the  great  eclipse  of  1748 ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  same 
phenomenon  similarly  affected  the  mind  of  the  French  astronomer  Lalande. 
After  graduating  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  took  orders,  and  in 
the  year  1755  accepted  the  charge  of  a  curacy  near  London.  During  this 
period  of  his  life,  he  occupied  himself  with  his  fiivourite  science,  and 
contracted  a  strict  intimacy  with  Bradley,  and  made  for  him  several  very 
important -calculations.  In  1759  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society, 
and  in  1761  was  chosen  by  Bradley  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  at  St. 
Helena.  With  the  prudence  and  sagacity  which  always  characterize  great 
minds,  he  determined  to  make  this  expedition  subservient  to  the  determina- 
tion of  other  astronomical  data.  Of  these,  the  moon's  parallax  and  the 
annual  parallax  of  Sirius  were  the  chief ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  took  with 
him  a  sector  which  the  Royal  Society  had  caused  to  be  constructed  for  this 
expedition,  but  which  was  not  completed  till  the  very  instant  of  his  depar- 
ture, and  of  which  the  defects  were  consequently  unknown ;  he  took  also  with 
him  an  excellent  clock,  by  Shelton,  which  had  been  regulated  at  the  Royal 
Observatory  by  Bradley.  To  his  great  mortification  he  found  that  the  sector 
gave  results  so  irregular  as  to  be  utterly  unfit  for  the  delicate  determinations 
that  were  required  of  it.  But  even  this  discouraging  circumstance  he  knew 
how  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  science ;  for,  by  minutely  examining  the  cause 
of  fiiilure  of  his  sector,  he  discovered  that  it  arose  from  a  fiiulty  mode  of  sus* 
pending  the  plumb-line,  which  was  in  some  degree  common  to  all  the  mural 
quadrants  of  that  period,  and  by  his  representations  Bird  was  induced  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  a  new  suspension  was  invented,  which,  though 
perhaps  not  free  from  all  objection,  yet  was  very  superior  to  any  that  preceded 
it.  Maskelyne  made  also  excellent  use  of  his  voyage,  in  giving  trial  to  all 
the  methods  which  had  been  proposed  for  the  problem  of  finding  the  longi- 
tude, giving  especial  attention  to  the  method  of  lunar  distances.  He  gave 
new  formulae  for  the  calculation  of  the  observations,  and  rigorously  computed 
the  effect  of  parallax  and  refraction. 

On  his  return  he  published  the  British  Marinefs  Guide,  a  work  at  that 
time  of  great  utility,  and  rendered  still  more  so  through  his  recommendation 
of  the  publication  of  a  nautical  almanac,  on  the  plan  which  had  been  traced 
by  Lacaille  on  his  return  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  proposal  was 
afterwajtls  carried  into  effect  with  immense  advanta^  to  nautical  science. 
Maskelyne's  reputation  was,  by  such  means  as  we  have  mentioned,  fully  esta- 
blished as  one  amongst  the  first  practical  astronomers  of  the  day ;  and  in 
1765,  on  the  death  of  Blisa,  he  was  appointed  Astronomer  Royal,  as  has  been 
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before  mentioned.  HU  assiduity  in  performing  the  duties  of  his  office  was 
wonderful.  He  scarcely  ever  left  the  observatory,  except  on  some  important 
scientific  mission  ;  all  observations  of  any  delicacy  or  importance  vere  made 
by  himself,  and  especially  the  observations  of  the  moon ;  he  superintended 
the  computations  for  the  Nautical  Almanac^  from  the  year  1767  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  period  of  44  years ;  he  improved  the  instruments  which  had 
been  left  him  by  Bradley,  and  improved  also  the  use  of  them  ;  he  introduced 
the  practice  of  observing  on  five  wires  with  the  transit-instrument,  which  was 
an  immense  improvement  on  Bradley's  method,  who  rarely  used  more  than 
one ;  he  introduced  the  practice  of  estimating  tenths  of  seconds ;  and  he 
devised  the  plan  of  sliding  the  eye-piece  across  the  field  of  view  of  the  tele- 
scopes, for  the  avoiding  of  the  effects  of  parallax  for  the  oblique  pencils  of 
light. 

In  1774  he  made  his  memorable  expedition  into  Scotland,  for  determining 
the  effect  of  the  attraction  of  the  mountain  Schehallien ;  and,  for  the  observa- 
tions, he  used  the  same  sector  which  had  succeeded  so  ill  at  St  Helena,  but 
of  which  he  had  altered  the  suspension  and  corrected  the  divisions.  It  is 
well  known  with  what  consummate  skill  he  conducted  the  observations,  by 
which  the  deflexion  of  the  plumb-line  was  rendered  measurable,  and  from 
which  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  was  ultimately  deduced.  But  in  general, 
keeping  steadily  in  view  the  object  of  the  institution  of  the  Greenwich 
observatory,  viz.,  the  improvement  of  nautical  astronomy,  he  continued  to 
observe  the  moon  with  undeviating  regularity,  and  to  apply  his  observations 
to  the  correction  of  the  lunar  tables.  The  best  tables  of  that  period  were  those 
constructed  by  the  celebrated  Tobias  Mayer.  He  edited  an  Engli^  edition  of 
these  tables,  and  added  the  tables  of  the  horary  motions,  which  were  wanting 
in  the  Gottingen  edition  ;  he  also  compared  the  places  of  the  moon  computed 
from  these  tables  with  his  own  observations ;  and  it  was  finally  under  his 
auspices  that  Mason  gave  a  corrected  and  augmented  edition,  which  is  the 
basis  of  Burckhardt*s  more  modem  tables.  It  was  daring  his  time  that  the 
Board  of  Longitude  was  organized  by  the  Government  for  the  encouragement 
of  nautical  science,  and  especially  of  the  problem  of  finding  the  longitude  at 
sea ;  and  the  efficacy  of  this  Board  was  mainly  due  to  his  unwearied  co-opera- 
tion and  wise  counsels,  as  well  as  to  his  collateral  and  most  useful  labours. 

In  1781  he  published  "The  Requisite  Tables,"  to  be  used  in  connexion 
with  the  Nautical  Almanac,  which  is  a  usefiil  book  even  at  the  present  period. 
Madcelyne's  star-observations  were  few,  or,  rather,  he  observed  a  veiy  small 
catalogue  of  principal  stare ;  and  this  is  rather  unreasonably  complained  of 
by  Delambre,  who  yet  on  the  whole  appreciates  very  fidrly  the  merits  of  this 
great  astronomer.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Maskelyne  throughout  his 
whole  directorship  was  allowed  but  one  assistant  for  the  observatoiy  duties ; 
and  the  wonder  of  the  practical  astronomer  of  the  present  time  i8,*not  that 
he  left  anything  undone,  but  that  he  accomplished  so  much  with  so  small 
means.  He  chose  wisely  in  determining  to  confine  himself  to  the  lunar  and 
planetary  observations,  and  to  the  absolute  determination  of  the  places  of 
certain  fundamental  stare  as  indispensable  points  of  reference,  instead  of 
dissipating  his  energies  by  attempting  vaguely  indiscriminate  observations 
of  the  stars.  The  fundamentals  of  astronomy  were  established  in  his  day,  and 
this  in  the  eves  of  the  judicious  astronomer  is  his  real  glory  and  praise. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  had  serious  misgivings  concerning  the 
accuracy  of  the  quadrants,  which,  it  began  to  appear,  had  considerably  altered 
their  shapes.  The  theory  of  the  construction  of  instruments  had  been  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  improved  methods  of  observing,  and  with  the  mora  enlarged 
views  which  were  daily  gaining  ground  of  the  requirements  of  astronomy. 
Mr.  Pond,  afterwards  Astronomer  Royal,  by  means  of  some  observations 
made  at  Westhur}',  by  himself,  with  a  small  circle,  had  called  attention  to 
^  discrepancies  of  the  Greenwich  quadrant  observations ;  and  after  a  time 
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these  observations  were  recognised  as  fitalty.  The  saperiority  also  of  a  com- 
'pletc  circle,  revolving  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  to  which  a  telescope  could 
be  attached  in  any  position,  and  by  that  means  errors  of  division,  as  well  as 
want  of  exact  circular  form,  be  eliminated,  was  also  sufficiently  obvious. 
Maskelyne,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  saw  the  imperfections  of  the  quadrant  as 
coxnpared  with  the  mutal-circle,  and  before  his  death  had  given  directions 
to  Troughton,  the  most  celebrated  artist  of  his  day,  for  the  construction  of 
an  instrument  of  the  latter  class.  He,  unfortunately,  did  not  live  to  see  it 
completed ;  and  the  circle  was  set  up  and  used  by  his  successor,  Mr.  Pond,  in 
the  year  1812,  Maskelyne  having  died  on  the  9th  of  February,  1811.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  more  than  78  years  of  age ;  45  of  which  were  spent 
in  the  routine  of  his  duties  as  Astronomer  Boyal,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
remainder  were  devoted  to  the  training  by  which  his  astronomical  eminence 
was  gained.  He  was  for  nine  years  one  of  the  eight  Foreign  Associates  of 
the  Institute,  and  was  in  correspondence  with  all  the  astronomers  of  Europe. 
He  enioyed  during  his  lifetime,  and  left  behind  him,  a  most  enviable  reputa- 
tion; his  works  and  observations  were  eagerly  sought  for  and  well  appreciated 
by  the  men  of  his  own  time ;  and  astronomy  received  an  impetus  from  his 
labours  of  which  we  can  scarcely  czajggerate  the  effects. 

The  principal  addition  to  the  buildings  during  Maskelyne's  directorship 
was  the  building  of  the  circle  room,  in  1808  or  1809,  contiguous  to  and  east 
of  the  transit  room.  As  has  been  before  mentioned,  Troughton's  mural-circle 
was  erected  in  it  in  the  year  1812. 

John  Pond,  who  succeeded  Maskelyne  as  Astronomer  Boyal,  was  bom  in 
1767.  He  appears  to  have  imbibed  his  fondness  for  astronomical  studies  from 
Mr.  Wales,  at  that  time  mathematical  teacher  at  Christ's  Hospital,  whom  he 
attended  for  some  time  as  a  private  pupil.  Mr.  Wales  had  accompanied  Capt. 
Cook  in  his  voyages  of  discovery,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  theory 
and  practice  of  instruments,  and  to  him  Mr.  Pond,  even  at  that  early  period 
of  his  life,  remarked  an  appearance  of  discrepancy  in  the  Greenwich  observa- 
tions implying  some  defect  in  the  instruments,  which  suspicion  was  afterwards 
verified  by  his  own  private  observations.  At  sixteen  he  was  entered  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge ;  and  during  his  academical  career  Professor  Lax  was  his 
private  tutor.  He  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  confined  himself  to  the 
prescribed  studies  of  the  University,  and  did  not  derive  so  much  advantage 
from  his  opportunities  as  his  mathematical  abilities,  which  were  acknowledged 
to  be  of  a  nigh  order,  warranted.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  at  this  period 
his  fondness  for  astronomy  still  continued  ;  for  he  was  one  of  three  students 
who  unit^  to  induce  the  Plumian  Professor,  Mr.  Vince,  to  give  a  course  of 
lectures  on  practical  astronomy.  His  health,  however,  compelled  him  to  go 
to  a  warmer  climate,  and  he  spent  two  or  three  years  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  returned  to  college,  where  he  graduated. 

After  leaving  the  University,  a  second  attack  of  illness  obliged  him  again 
to  go  abroad,  and  he  visited  in  succession  Portugal,  Turkey,  and  Egypt  On 
his  return  he  settled  at  Westbuir,  in  Somersetshire.  At  this  place  he  under- 
took a  series  of  observations  with  an  altitude  and  azimuth  circle,  by  Trough- 
ton  (usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  Westbury  circle),  by  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  beyond  a  doubt,  what  he  had  suspected  before,  that  the 
Qreenwich  quadrant  had  changed  its  form  since  its  erection.  These  observa- 
tions, and  his  discussion  of  them,  are  published  in  the  PhiL  Trans,  for  1806  ; 
and  it  may  be  interesting  to  add  that  the  celebrated  artist,  Troughton,  after- 
wards verified  the  fact  of  the  change  of  figure  of  the  quadrant,  by  actual 
measurement  In  1807,  Mr.  Pond  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society; 
and  in  1811,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Maskelyne,  he  was  appointed  Astronomer 
RoyaL 

Soon  after  this  appointment,  in  the  year  1812,  Troughton's  mural-circle  was 
erected ;  and  by  this  means  was  effected  the  greatest  revolution  in  the  science 
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of  observing  that  had  occurred  since  the  time  of  Bradley.     In  the  present 
day,  the  true  cauBes  of  the  superiority  of  a  perfect  circle,  read  by  six  micro- 
scopes, revolving  freely  on  a  horizontal  axis,  and  to  which  a  telescope  may  be 
fiimly  fixed  in  any  position,  over  a  fixed  quadrant,  are  well  understood ;  but 
at  that  time,  the  mural-circle,  with  the  usual  &te  of  everything  that  is  new, 
had  to  fight  its  way  towards  fame ;  and  it  was  fortunately  in  the  hands  of 
perhaps  almost  the  only  man  of  his  time  who  understood  and  could  avail 
himself  of  all  its  advantages.    In  the  first  stages  of  its  use  a  subsidiary  zenitli- 
tube,  still  existing  at  the  observatory,  was  used  to  assist  in  obtaining  its 
index-error,  or  zenith  or  polar  point     But  in  1825,  a  second  circle,  made  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  intended  for  the  Cape  of  GKhkI  Hope,  having  been  sent  to 
Qreenwlch  for  the  purpose  of  being  tried  and  verified,  Mr.  Pond  became  so 
much  convinced  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  combined  use  of 
two  circles,  that  on  his  representations  he  was  allowed  to  retain  it,  and  a 
second  instrument  was  made  for  the  Cape.    Mr.  Pond's  idea  of  the  use  of  two 
circles  together  may  perhaps  be  rendered  sufficiently  clear  to  the  unscientific 
reader.     Imagine  a  certain  number  of  stars  to  be  observed  on  any  evening 
with  one  instrument  by  direct  vision,  and  with  the  other  by  reflexion  in  a 
trough  of  mercury;  on  the  following  evening  suppose  that  the  same  stars 
are  observed  directly  with  both  instruments.    The  mean  of  the  differences 
of  the  second  set  of  observations  will  give  rery  accurately  the  difierence  of 
the  readings  of  the  circles  for  the  same  object,  or  the  difference  of  their  index- 
errors  or  zenith-points.    If  this  difference,  thus  found,  be  implied  therefore  to 
the  direct  readings  of  the  circle  which  did  not  observe  at  all  by  reflexion,  we 
shall  reduce  them  to  the  direct  readings  which  would  have  been  found  for 
those  objects  observed  by  reflexion  with  the  other  circle.    We  have  therefore 
virtually  a  series  of  objects  observed  directly  and  by  reflexion  with  the  same 
circle ;  and  it  is  clear  that  half  the  sum  of  each  pair  of  direct  and  reflexion 
readings  will  give  the  reading  for  a  point  situated  in  the  horizon,  called, 
technically,  the  "horizontal  point;"  and  the  mean  will  give  the  horizontal 
point  very  accurately,  from  whence,  by  the  application  of  90**,  the  zenith- 
point  is  found.    We  shall  see  presently,  that  the  present  Astronomer  Royal, 
Mr.  Airy,  simplified  this  process,  and  contrived  to  observe  equally  well  with 
one  circle.     The  next  great  improvement  introduced  by  Mr.  Pond  was  the 
erection  by  Troughton,  in  1816,  of  the  admirable  transit-instrument,  which  has 
been  used  up  to  the  present  time,  and  which  replaced  an  instrument  that  of  its 
kind  was  as  fiu-  inferior  to  it  as  the  quadrant  was  to  Troughton's  mural-circle. 
This  instrument  is  now  in  its  turn  giving  place  to  a  gigantic  transit-circle* 
which  will  replace  at  the  Royal  Observatory  both  it  and  the  mural-circle,  and 
which  we  feel  confident  will  win  still  more  conquests  from  the  skies.    For  the 
present  we  will  waive  more  particular  descriptions  of  these  instruments,  as 
these  will  be  given  with  more  effect  in  our  walk  round  the  observatory,  where 
we  shall  see  the  old  yet  still  valued  instruments  hung  up  side  by  side  with 
those  that  represent  and  support  the  astronomy  of  the  present  day ;  and  the 
old  and  the  new  combined  will  give  us,  by  means  of  our  necessarily  tedious 
historical  survey,  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  history  of  practical  astronomy, 
from  its  firat  comparatiyely  rude  beginnings  under  Flamsteed,  to  its  present 
perfection  of  mechanical  and  observing  skill.    We  will  briefly  mention  the 
other  instruments  which  were  erected  under  Mr.  Pond's  directorship,  all  of 
which  have,  as  it  were,  passed  away,  or  are  preserved  only  as  records  of  the 
past,  but  all  of  which  are  nearly  allied  to  the  progress  of  modem  astronomy 
and  the  fiune  of  the  Royal  Observatory. 
From  the  time  of  Flamsteed,  one  great  and  natural  object  of  the  search  of 

*  When  the  above  wai  written,  the  trmncit-circle  wm  in  course  of  erection,  but  at  the 
present  time  of  passing  these  sheets  through  the  press,  it  is  in  full  operation,  and  the  transit- 
instrument  and  the  mural-circle  have  been  dismounted.  We  shall  take  advantage  of  this  dr- 
cumstance  to  give  a  description  of  the  observatory  as  it  existed  nearly  to  the  present  time,  and 
as  it  exists  at  pxeMot. 
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astronomeiB  was  the  distances  of  the  fixed  stan,  by  means  of  what  is  called 
their  annual  parallax.  Supposing  a  star  to  be  at  not  an  infinUe  distance 
from  the  earth,  it  is  evident  that  the  line  drawn  from  a  spectator  to  the  star, 
at  two  opposite  points  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or  at  intervals  of  half  a  year, 
would  meet  the  sphere  of  the  heavens  in  two  different  points,  or  there  would 
he,  with  regard  to  the  observed  position  of  the  star  at  different  periods,  a 
parallactic  error.  The  problem  to  be  solved  was  to  measure  this  quantity. 
Dr.  Brinkley,  by  very  careful  observations  with  the  Dublin  circle,  thought  he 
had  detected  measurable  parallaxes,  amounting  to  2''  or  3'',  in  several  of  the 
principal  stare,  and  amongst  the  rest  in  «  AquilsB  and  «  Cygni.  A  friendly 
controversy  originated  between  him  and  Mr.  Pond  on  the  subiect,  which  was 
kept  up  for  several  years ;  the  Qreenwich  observations  with  the  mural-circle 
not  confirming  the  Doctor's  results.  Still  &rther  to  set  the  matter  at  rest, 
Mr.  Pond  caused  two  long  tubes,  furnished  with  object-glasses  and  micrometer 
eye-pieces,  to  be  fixed,  one  at  the  back  of  the  pier  of  the  mural-circle,  and 
the  other  on  the  quadrant  pier;  his  object  being  to  observe  with  the  one 
telescope  the  pair  of  stars  I  Pegasi  and  «  Aqniln,  and  with  the  other  fi  AurigSB 
and  «  Cygni,  the  separate  stars  of  each  pair  having  very  nearly  the  same 
polar  distance.  This  method  of  observation  was  objectionable,  because  it  is 
possible  that  separate  parts  of  a  tube,  or  the  different  parts  of  the  pier  to  which 
it  is  fastened,  might  shift  their  relative  positions  between  observations  made  at 
intervals  of  seveml  hours ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  rarely  in  our  capricious 
climate  that  two  consecutive  observations  can  be  obtained.  But  the  method 
was  sufficient  to  show  that  no  conspicuous  parallax  existed,  and  succeeding  ob- 
servations have  amply  verified  all  Mr.  Pond's  conclusions.  In  1883  a  gigantic 
zenith  tube,  25  ft  in  length,  was  mounted  by  Troughton,  in  a  small  sunk  chamber 
between  the  dwelling  house  and  the  west  dome,  for  the  purpose  of  making  observ- 
ations of  y  Draconis  and  of  other  stars  that  pass  the  meridian  near  the  zenith 
of  Greenwich.  This  instrument,  notwithstanding  all  the  successive  improve- 
ments of  Mr.  Pond  and  his  successor  Mr.  Airy,  did  not  produce  better  observ- 
ations than  the  mural-circle,  and  its  use  was  finally  discontinued  in  1848. 
Before  concluding  our  account  of  the  instruments  that  were  added  to  the 
observatory  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Pond,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  that  an  equa- 
torial, formerly  belonging  to  Sir  G^rge  Shuckbuigh,  was  presented  to  the 
observatory  by  his  executors,  in  the  year  1811,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Shuckburgh  equatorial ;  it  will  be  described  in  its  proper  place. 

Mr.  Pond  was  for  several  years  subject  to  very  painful  ana  harassing  com- 
plaints; and  resigned  his  office  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1835,  being 
allowed  a  retiring  pension  of  6002.  He  died  at  Blackheath,  on  September  7, 
1836,  and  was  buried  at  Lee,  in  Kent,  in  the  same  tomb  with  Halley. 

During  Mr.  Pond's  directorship  the  observatory  acquired  that  organization 
which  it  has  since  retained,  and  which  was  necessarv  to  enable  it  to  meet  the 
demand  made  upon  it  by  the  requirements  of  modem  science.  On  his  en- 
trance upon  his  duties  he  began,  like  his  predecessors,  with  one  assistant ; 
but  on  his  repeated  representations  and  urgent  intreaties  for  increase  of  the 
establishment,  he  finally  obtained  six  assistants ;  and  this  amount  of  force 
for  the  astronomical  department  of  the  observatory  has  been  continued,  with 
some  modifications,  to  the  present  time.  Of  his  assistants,  one  had  been 
assistant  to  Dr.  Maskelyne,  viz.,  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  the  First  Assistant.  Mr. 
Taylor  retired  from  office  at  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Pond. 

The  improvements  introduced  by  Mr.  Pond  into  the  observatory,  and  the 
admirable  skill  which  he  displayed  in  the  choice  of  new  instruments,  and  in 
the  .use  of  them  after  their  erection,  were  not  so  well  understood  or  appre- 
ciated by  his  contemporaries  as  they  are  at  present  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  laborious  fidelity  with  which  his  observations,  when  made,  were  reduced 
by  the  staff  of  assistants  under  his  direction.  His  catalogue  of  1112  stars  was 
the  most  valuable  contribution  of  that  period  to  sidereal  astronomy,  and 
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yields  to  no  modem  catalogue  in  accuracy.  His  methods  and  results  were 
explained  at  intervals  in  yeiy  short  memoirs  published  in  the  Philosophical 
TroMoetionSf  unintelligible  to  the  unscientific  reader,  and  rendered  rather 
repulsive  to  the  astronomer  by  their  brevity.  At  present,  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  everything  done  by  Mr.  Pond  was  done  well,  and  every  step  that  he 
took  was  a  step  in  advance. 

Mr.  Pond  was  succeeded  in  September,  1885,  by  the  present  Astronomer 
Royal,  George  Biddell  Aibt,  Esq.,  then  Plumian  Professor  of  Astronomy 
'  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  and  Director  of  the  Observatory  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  Mr.  Taylor  was  at  the  same  time  replaced  by  the  present 
First  Assistant,  the  Rev.  Robert  Main,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge. 
One  of  the  assistants,  Mr.  Frederic  Simms,  resigned  shortly  afterwards,  and  was 
replaced  by  Mr.  James  GUusher,  of  the  Cambridge  Observatory.  After  this 
time  the  most  important  change  in  the  organization  of  the  establishment 
occurred  in  the  year  1840,  by  the  addition  of  the  magnetical  and  meteorolo- 
gical observatorA',  with  an  additional  staff  of  three  assistants ;  Mr.  Qlaiaher 
being  transfenred  to  this  department  with  the  office  of  superintendent,  and  a 
new  assistant  being  engaged  for  the  astronomical  department.  After  some 
time  it  was  found  that  the  observing  staff  of  the  ma^etical  department  was 
not  numerous  enough  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  the  unintermitted  night  observa- 
tions (observations  being  made  at  intervals  of  two  hours  throughout  the  24 
hours) ;  another  assistant  was  withdrawn  from  the  astronomical  department 
The  vacancy  thus  made  was  not  filled  up ;  but  the  Astronomer  Royal  obtained 
permission  to  employ  additional  computers,  according  to  his  discretion,  or  as 
the  pressure  of  the  reduction  of  the  observations  might  render  it  necessary. 

With  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  g^unds  of  the  observatory,  and  the 
addition  of  new  instruments^  it  will  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  state  that  in 
3[r.  Pond's  time,  the  buildings  to  the  east  of  the  circle-room  were  erected  in 
the  year  1813.  These  included  the  south-east  dome,  the  old  library,  and 
some  apartments  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  assistants.  In  1820  the 
zenith  tube  apartaient  was  erected,  connecting  the  dwelling-house  with  the 
north-west  dome ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  the  trail  was  built  which 
connects  the  dwelling-house  with  the  north-east  dome.  In  1821  the  charge  of 
chronometera  was  transferred  to  the  Royal  Observator}' ;  the  room  which  had 
been  formerly  used  as  the  library  being  appropriated  for  them,  and  the  room 
at  present  used  as  the  library  being  built.  In  1824  a  second  pier  was  built 
in  the  circle  room,  for  Jones's  circle.  The  magnetic  ground,  and  other  parts 
of  the  garden  exterior  to  Mr.  Pond's  boundary,  were  inclosed  in  1837.  The 
magnetic  observatory  was  built  in  1837  and  1838.  The  new  south  dome, 
built  for  the  reception  of  the  new  idtitude  and  azimuth  instrument,  was 
erected  in  1844,  upon  the  walls  of  an  ancient  part  of  the  establishment  known 
by  the  name  of  the  "  Advanced  Building." 

The  instruments  which  have  been  a4ded  during  the  directorship  of  Mr. 
Airy,  are — 

1.  The  Sheepshanks  equatorial  instrument,  in  the  south-east  dome. 

2.  The  altitude  and  azimuth  instrument,  for  making  extra-meridional  ob- 
servations of  the  moon. 

8.  The  lai^ge  transit-circle,  very  recently  completed,  and  placed  in  the  circle 
room  enlarged  and  adapted  to  the  purpose*. 

We  shall  be  now  fully  prepared  for  a  walk  round  the  observatory;  and  our 
preceding  historical  sketch  will  facilitate  our  explanation  of  the  various  build- 
ings and  instruments,  and  of  the  uses  to  which  the  latter  are  applied. 

A  visitor  on  ringing  the  observatory  bell  will  be  answered  by  the  porter, 

*  A  room  a4Joining  the  traniit-circle  room  is  fitted  up  for  a  zenith-tube  of  a  new  construction, 
invented  by  Mr.  Airy«  to  be  called  the  "  reflex  aenith-tubei"  but  this  instrument  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. 
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who  is  usually  one  of  the  pensioners  of  the  other  remarkable  institution  of 
Greenwich,  viz.,  its  Hospital  for  Seamen.  A  reference  to  a  card  kept  in  the 
porter's  lodge  will  explain  that  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  observatory  is  of  ne- 
cessity made  very  limited,  those  officially  privileged  being  officers  of  the  Royal 
Navy  and  gentlemen  officially  connected  with  the  Admiralty;  other  visitors  are 
required  to  be  furnished  with  an  introduction  from  some  person  of  scientific 
distinction.  A  scientific  foreigner  is  never  refused  admittance ;  and  a  written 
application,  stating  some  distinct  object,  is  promptly  attended  ta  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  present  liberal-minded  director  of  the  institution  to  give  every 
&cility  to  persons  who  are  likely  to  be  benefited  by  a  visit ;  though  he  feels 
that  the  time  of  the  assistants  thus  expended  is  too  precious  to  be  spent  in 
attendance  upon  visitors  whose  object  is  simple  curiosity. 

On  emerging  from  the  humble  porch  inside  the  gate,  the  first  object  that 
presents  itself  is  the  range  of  low  buildings  immediately  to  the  left,  whose 
official  and  as  it  were  sacred  character  is  marked  by  the  rails  which  fence 
them  off  from  the  more  common  portions  of  the  court.  The  old-fashioned, 
yet  rather  picturesque  gables,  and  roughly-tiled  roofs  of  these  buildings,  and 
their  general  humble  aspect,  give  no  evidence  of  their  use,  except  what  we 
may  gather  from  the  slits,  closed  by  shutters,  which  in  two  places  intersect 
them,  and  the  domes  that  flank  them  at  their  eastern  and  south-western 
extremities;  yet  in  these  unpretending  rooms  not  only  are  all  the  observa- 
tions made  which  give  its  fame  to  the  establishment,  but  the  reduction  of  them 
is  also  performed  Uiere,  and  they  are  rendered  fit  for  the  immediate  use  of  the 
astronomer.  But,  leaving  them  for  the  present,  we  will  cross  the  courts  for 
the  purpose  of  ascending  to  the  leads  above  the  octagon  room  or  ancient  part 
of  tlie  establishment,  that  we  may  obtain,  before  entering  minutely  on  our 
examination,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  bf  the  noble  prospect 
visible  from  this  elevation.  The  door  immediat-ely  opposite  to  us  in  crossing 
the  court  is  that  of  the  Astronomer  Royal's  residence,  all  the  apartments  of 
which  are  on  the  ground  floor,  and  situated  on  either  side  of  a  long  gallery 
running  nearly  east  and  west.  On  the  wall  of  the  building,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  this  door,  is  a  slab  containing  the  original  inscription  set  up  at  the 
erection  of  the  ob^rvatoiy.    It  is  as  follows : — 

Carolus  II.,  Rex  Optimus, 

Astronomiffi  et  Nauticse  Artis 

Patronus  Maximus, 

Speculum  banc  in  utriusque  commodnm, 
Fecit, 

Anno  Dni.  mdolxxvi.,  Regni  Sui  xxvin., 

Curante  Jona  Moors  milite, 

R,T.S.G. 
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Beneath  this  inscription  are  the  circular  steps  leading  to  the  interior  of  the 
octagon  room,  through  which  we  might  ascend,  by  means  of  a  turret  staircaae 
at  me  western  comer  t>f  the  room,  to  the  roof;  but  we  will,  in  preference, 
ascend  the  exterior  staircase,  recently  erected  for  general  purposes  of  commu- 
nication with  the  roof.  On  arriying  at  the  summit,  the  visitoi^s  attention  is 
for  an  instant  diverted  from  the  observatory  to  the  magnificent  prospect  to 
which  he  has  been  suddenly  introduced.  Beneath  him  lies  the  park,  dotted 
with  its  gay  visitors,  and  bounded  immediately  in  front  by  the  pahice-like 
central  building  of  the  Boyal  Naval  Schools.  Beyond  this,  again,  on  the 
immediate  banks  of  the  Thames,  are  the  four  colosaftl  piles  of  building  form- 
ing Greenwich  Hospital,  which,  with  its  burial-ground,  infirmary,  schools,  and 
ol£er  buildings,  occupies  the  central  part  of  Greenwich.  The  eye,  in  looking: 
towards  the  west,  still  following  the  Tliames  in  its  course  towards  London, 
will  catch  in  succession  various  private  establishments  for  the  building  of 
steamers,  or  for  manu&cturing  their  engines  and  boilers.  Deptford  Dockyard, 
with  its  colossal  building  sheas,  is  an  imposing  object  a  little  further  on ;  and 
as  we  look  still  nearer  towards  London,  the  eye  is  bewildered  by  the  count- 
less objects  crowded  on  the  river  and  its  banks ;  storehouses,  docks,  wharves, 
forests  of  masts,  form  a  dense  and  inseparable  mass,  till  the  eye  is  literally 
relieved,  on  a  fine  day,  by  the  sight  of  the  incomparable  building  of  St  Paul's 
crowning  the  whole  panorama,  and  losing,  even  at  this  distance,  nothing  of 
its  magnificence.  In  this  direction  also  is  traced  veiy  distinctlr  the  line  of 
the  Greenwich  Railway,  with  the  other  lines  having  the  same  London  terminus. 
Towards  the  south,  we  look  over  the  well-woodMl  and  undulating  aur&ce  of 
parts  of  Surrey  and  Kent ;  the  foreground  of  the  picture  consisting  of  the  glades 
and  woody  recesses  of  the  park,  and  the  view  being  terminated  by  the  heights 
in  the  direction  of  Bromley. 

Shooter's  Hill,  with  its  nximic  fortress  of  Sevemdroog,  is.  a  con^icaoos 
object  in  the  south-east^  and  is  of  some  astronomical  importance,  as  having 
formed  one  of  the  stations  of  the  great  trigonometrical  survey.  Within  the 
inclosure  of  the  observatory,  the  gardens  of  the  Astronomer  Uoyal,  tenaoed 
and  trimly  kept,  meet  the  eye,  and  point  out  the  boundaries  of  the  small 
peninsula  of  level  ground  on  which  the  observatory  stands.  The  magnetic 
observatory,  near  the  southern  boundary,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  and  glisten- 
ing white  in  the  sunshine,  with  its  accompanying  electrical  mast  and  small 
observing  buildings,  is  a  pretty  object  at  this  elevation.  In  fine,  the  view 
presented  to  us  has  perhaps  scarcely  its  equal  in  the  world  as  a  combination 
of  picturesque  efiTect  with  scientific  interest  and  commercial  grandeur. 

But  it  is  time  to  begin  our  survey  of  the  instnunent&  We  will  commence 
with  the  self-registering  anemometer,  in  the  western  turret,  which,  with  the 
pluviometer  connected  with  it,  gives,  with  the  smallest  possible  attention  from 
the  assistants  of  the  establislunent,  complete  indications  for  every  instant  of 
the  day  and  night  of  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  and  of  the  quantity 
of  nin  which  has  fallen.  This  instrument  is  now  comparatively  well  known, 
many  private  observers  having  erected  similar  ones. .  It  was  erected  in  1841, 
a  little  after  the  establishment  of  the  magnetic  and  meteorological  observa- 
tory ;  and  has  ever  since,  with  a  few  very  trifling  interruptions,  kept  a  &ithfiil 
record  of  the  elements  of  the  weather  entrusted  to  it  A  Uage  vane  is  carried 
by  a  hollow  tube,  which,  near  its  lower  end,  and  above  a  small  table  in  the 
turret  chamber,  carries  a  toothed  wheel.  This  wheel  gives  motion  to  a  racked 
plate,  carrying  a  pencil,  which,  as  it  is  made  to  move  backwards  and  forwards 
by  the  wind  turmng  the  vane,  marks  a  paper  stretched  on  a  board  beneath  it. 
This  board  is  driven  directly  by  a  clock  movement,  and  the  hourly  spaces 
traversed  by  the  board  are  marked  on  the  paper,  as  are  also  the  spaces  at 
right  angles  to  them,  corresponding  to  the  motion  of  the  vane  through  a 
whole  revolution.  Thus  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  marked.  For  the  pres- 
sure, a  plate  of  metal^  1  ft.  in  area^  is  placed  beneath  the  vane  at  right  angles 
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to  it ;  il  U  supported  by  horizontal  rods,  sliding  in  grooves,  and  is  niged  in 
opposition  to  the  wind  by  three  springs,  which  come  into  play  successiyely 
with  the  increase  of  pressors  of  the  wind.  A  cord  from  this  plate  passes 
oyer  a  pulley,  and  communicates  with  a  copper  wire  passing  through  the 
centre  of  tiie  spindle,  which  at  the  bottom  communicates  with  another  cord 
passing  under  a  pulley,  and  held  in  tension  by  a  slight  spring,  and  by  this  a 
pencil  is  moved  transyersely  to  the  direction  in  which  the  paper  attached  to 
the  board  is  carried  by  the  clock.  This  apparatus  fails  to  measure  the  pres- 
sure of  light  breezes  of  the  wind ;  and,  in  net,  does  not  come  into  action  till 
the  pressure  exceeds  lialf  a  pound. 

The  anemometer  at  the  top  of  the  small  wooden  building  erected  on 
the  roof  where  we  are  standing,  is  the  invention  of  Dr.  Whewell,  and  is 
intended  to  measure  the  velocity  of  the  wind  by  a  self-registering  process. 
A  brass  plate  attached  to  a  vertical  spindle,  which  passes  downwards  through 
the  axis  of  a  fixed  vertical  cylinder,  hem  a  vane,  which  turns  it  freely 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  A  frame  borne  upon  the  plate  car- 
ries a  fly  having  an  endless  screw  upon  its  axis,  and  carries  also  two  toothed 
wheels,  one  vertical  and  the  other  horizontal.  The  first  wheel  is  vertical,  and 
works  in  the  endless  screw,  and  has  on  its  axis  another  endless  screw,  in 
which  works  another  wheel  that  is  horizontal.  This  latter  is  connected  with 
the  top  of  a  g^reat  vertical  screw,  to  which  is  clamped  a  concave  screw  carry- 
ing a  pencil  that  slowly  descends  as  the  screw  is  turned  round,  and  makes  a 
trace  upon  the  vertical  cylinder.  The  descent  of  the  pencil  is  measured  each 
day,  and  gives  means  of  determining  the  amount  of  space  passed  over  by  the 
wind.  The  above  description  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  instrument, 
which  is  now  found  in  several  observatories. 

The  receiving  vessel  for  the  rain-g^uge  connected  with  Osier's  anemometer 
is  just  above  the  turret,  and  the  rain  is  conveyed  to  the  pluviometer  inside 
by  a  copper  pipe.  This  vessel  is  of  copper  (the  first  was  of  glass,  but  was 
burst  during  a  severe  frost),  and  is  suspended  in  a  frame  by  spin!  springs, 
which  lengthen  as  the  water  increases,  until  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  is 
collected  in  the  receiver ;  it  then  discharges  itself  by  means  of  the  following 
syphon  arrangement.  A  copper  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  is  fixed  in  the 
receiver,  and  over  its  top  a  larger  tube,  closed  at  the  upper  end,  is  placed 
loosely.  These  tubes  form  the  legs  of  a  syphon ;  and  when  the  water  in  the 
receiver  has  risen  to  the  top  of  the  inner  tube,  it  falls  through  into  the  upper- 
most portion  of  a  tumbling  bucket,  which,  turning  over,  causes  an  imperfect 
vacuum  in  the  globe  suiBicient  to  cause  a  draught  in  the  longer  leg  of  the 
flyphon,  and  the  whole  contents  run  oflT.  The  ascent  and  descent  of  the  water- 
vessel  moves  a  radius-bar  carrying  a  pencil,  which  makes  a  trace  upon  the 
paper  denoting  the  quantity,  violence,  ftc,  of  the  rain. 

Above  the  other  turret  is  the  time-ball,  which  is  every  day  raised  to  the  top 
of  the  mast,  beneath  the  croaB-arms  denoting  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  is 
let  fall  precisely  at  one  o'clock,  p.m.,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  correctly  the 
Oreenwich  time  to  all  who  are  interested  in  obtaining  it.  We  will  give,  in  as 
few  words  as  possible,  a  description  of  the  machinery  by  which  Uie  ball  is 
raised  and  let  fall. 

The  ball  itself,  5  ft.  in  diameter,  is  a  frame  of  wood,  covered  with  leather, 
and  is  perforated,  to  admit  of  its  passage  freely  up  and  down  the  supporting 
mast  The  mast  is  composed  of  several  pieces  of  timber  joined  together,  so 
as  to  form  nearly  a  square,  with  a  rectangular  groove  in  one  side,  in  which 
slides  a  triangular  rod  of  wood,  which,  passing  through  the  ball,  is  firmly 
fitttened  to  it  above  and  below.  A  piston-rod  is  connected  with  this  beneath, 
larger  at  its  upper  than  at  its  lower  extremity,  and  terminating  in  a  piston 
fitted  into  an  air-tube  beneath.  On  two  vertical  guiding  rods  close  to  the 
piston-rod  run  the  two  parts  of  a  weight  bored  for  the  purpose,  and  carrying 
another  part  sliding  on  the  piston-rod,  and  to  this  weight  the  chain  whi<£ 
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passes  over  a  palley,  which  1 
with  the  flooring,  and  is  acted  on 
the  floor  of  the  octagon  room,  and 
When  the  weight  is  raised  by  this 
of  it  sliding  on  the  piston-rod  gets 
of  the  piston-rod  and  raises  it,  and 


c.40^ 


raises  the  ball  Is  attached.  The  chain 
on  opening  the  turret  door  on  a  level 
by  a  wheel  and  axle  on  a  level  with 
just  outside  the  door  of  that  room, 
means,  the  collar  attached  to  the  part 
beneath  a  projection  on  the  upper  part 
consequently  causes  the  ball  to  ascend. 

When  the  rod  is 
raised  to  such  a  height 
that  the  ball  has 
reached  its  greatest 
elevation  beneath  the 
cross,  the  piston  is 
caught  by  two  strong 

clips  connected  with  an  apparatus  which  we  must  now  describe,  and 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  machincTy.  The  wood 
engravings  will  assist  us  in  our  description.  A  rod  having  two  arms,  a 
and  h,  is  connected  by  joints  with  two  short  arms,  moving  on  pins,  c,  (2, 
in  the  same  horizontal  line,  and  carried  by  a  strong  bracket  fixed  in 
the  wall.  At  6  is  a  crank  jointed  to  a  vertical  iron  rod,/  The  rod  is 
in  two  parts,  with  an  intermediate  strong  spiral  spring  at  g,  and  is 
fastened  beneath  at  A,  to  a  trigger  moveable  on  a  pin  at ».  By  foroing 
this  trigger  upwards  (the  hand  being  applied  at  £)  it  is  plun  that  the 
rods  a  and  b  will  be  driven  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  point  from 
right  to  left,  and  the  clips  or  small  ledges  carried  by  c  and  d,  will  be 
made  to  approach  each  other.  The  rod  is  kept  in  this  position  before 
the  ball  is  raised,  by  means  of  another  trigger  l,  supported  by  a  spring, 
which  gets  inserted  on  the  upper  of  the  notches  seen  in  the  figure. 

Imagine  now  the  ball  to  be  raised.  The  piston  m  will,  in  its  ascent, 
push  aside  (the  elasticity  of  the  spring  at  ^r  allowing  it)  the  clips,  which, 
when  it  has  passed  them,  will  spring  back  again  and  support  it  and 
the  ball  with  which  it  is  connected.    The  chain  is  now  unwound,  the 

weight  slipping  down  the  piston-rod  ; 
the  trigger  Ic  is  pulled  up  (tne  rod  pro- 
ducing a  pressnro  on  the  spring  g)  till 
it  is  caught  in  the  lower  notch,  and 
everything  is  now  ready  for  discharging 
the  apparatus  and  letting  the  ball  &11. 
Near  the  trigger  is  placed  a  mean 
solar  clock,  rated  every  day,  and  kept 
^  a  few  seconds  fikst  Opposite  this,  the 
assistant  charged  with  the  duty  of 
letting  fall  the  ball,  stations  himself 
with  his  thumb  upon  the  plate  n,  and 
when  the  hand  of  the  clock  has  arrived 
at  the  proper  second,  he  presses  this  plate  firmly.  By  this  means  the  trigger 
k  is  released  from  the  notch ;  the  spring  g  expands  and  helps  the  rod  in  its 
descent ;  the  rods  a  and  b  are  jerked  iMtck  in  the  direction  contrary  to  the 
arrow  point;  the  piston  fiUls  (carrying  with  it  the  ball)  into  an  air  tube,  so 
devised  as  to  ease  the  shock  which  would  otherwise  taJce  place,  by  the  com- 
pressing of  the  air  in  it  The  violence  of  the  &11  is  regulated  by  means  of  a 
brass  cock  near  the  bottom  of  the  air  tube. 

We  will  next  proceed  to  the  neighbouring  building,  or  the  north-east 
dome,  containing  the  Shuckbuigh  equatorial.  This  excellent  specimen  of 
Ramsden's  work  was  presented  to  the  observatory  by  the  executors  of  Sir 
George  Shuckburgh,  an  eminent  astronomer  of  his  day,  in  1811,  and  is  elabo- 
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rately  described  in  the  PhUoaophical  TroMoctions  for  1798.  It  was  originallj 
intended  by  Mr.  Pond  to  be  mounted  as  an  altitude  and  azimutli  instrument  in 
the  south-east  dome,  but  some  doubts  were  entertained  of  the  firmness  of  the 
pier,  and  the  idea  was  abandoned.  In  this  instrument  the  two  pivots  of  the 
polar  axis  are  at  its  extremities,  as  also  the  two  pivots  of  the  decUnation-Axia. 
The  pivots  of  the  polar  axis  (9  ft  in  length)  turn  in  Ys  carried  by  piers  at 
the  opposite  extremities  of  the  dome.  The  north  pivot  is  at  the  centre  of  a 
circular  frame,  and  the  south  pivot  is  at  the  apex  of  a  cone,  and  the  polar 
frame  consists  of  six  pillArs  connecting  the  base  of  the  cone  with  ike  circular 
frame.  The  pillars  are  united  three  and  three  by  intervening  bars,  and  carry 
the  Ys  for  the  declination-axis  and  the  microscopes  for  reading  the  declination- 
circle.  The  diameter  of  the  declination-circle  is  4  ft,  and  is  divided  to  5'  of 
arc  The  telescope  is  rather  more  than  5  ft  in  length,  and  its  object-glass  is 
of  4*1  in.  aperture.  The  hour-circle  is  connected  with  the  cone;  its 
diameter  is  4  fL,  and  it  is  divided  to  4'  of  arc  ; — its  divisions  are  xetA  by  fixed 
microscopes. 

Before  leaving  this  instrument  it  may  be  well  to  explain  to  the  unscientific 
visitor  that  an  equatorial  instrument  is  an  instrument  capable  of  following  an 
object  in  the  heavens  throughout  its  diurnal  course.  In  its  simplest  fonn 
imagine  an  axis  capable  of  revolving  freely,  to  be  placed  parallel  to  the  earth's 
axis,  and  a  telescope  to  be  fixed  to  the  middle  of  it  capable  of  forming  any  anfle 
with  it  Then  if  the  axis  be  turned  round  so  that  the  telescope  shall  be  in  Uie 
plane  passing  through  it  and  the  star,  and  the  telescope  be  turned  on  ihe  axis 
till  the  star  is  seen,  it  is  evident  that  by  giving  a  motion  to  the  axis  equal  to 
the  earth's  diurnal  motion,  the  star  will  continue  in  the  field  of  the  telescope. 
If  now  a  graduated  circle  be  attached  to  the  axis  in  the  plane  of  the  telescope, 
we  can  observe  by  proper  management  the  distance  of  tne  star  from  the  pole, 
and  if  another  circle  be  placed  parallel  to  the  earth's  equator,  we  can  by  proper 
management  observe  the  angular  distance  of  the  star  from  the  meridian,  and 
thus,  noting  also  the  sidereal  time,  obtain  its  right  ascension.  But  the  legiti- 
nuUe  use  of  an  equatorial  is  to  observe,  not  these  quantities  absolutely,  but 
differentially,  that  is,  by  comparing  objects,  such  as  comets  and  planets,  whose 
places  are  required,  with  stars  whose  positions  are  well  known. 

We  wiU  now  recross  the  court  and  proceed  to  the  principal  observing  rooms 
of  the  establishment,  entering  by  the  door  of  the  transit-circle  room  near  the 
eastern  end  of  the  range.  In  this  room  were  formerly  placed  the  two  mural- 
circles  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  and  here  they  were  used  from  the 
year  1812  till  the  year  1848,  when,  the  preparations  being  commenced  for 
erecting  a  laige  transit-circle  which  is  intended  to  supersede  them.  Trough- 
ton's  circle  was  mounted  in  a  shed  erected  for  it  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
library,  and  Jones's  circle  was  stored  away  under  a  shed  in  the  south  part  of 
the  grounds  of  the  magnetic  observatory,  where  it  still  remains.  At  this  time* 
the  instruments  are  in  a  transition  state,  the  transitcircle  being  not  quite 
ready  for  use,  and  we  will  therefore  take  the  opportunity  to  describe  them  in 
the  usual  order,  beginning  with  the  transit-instrument,  then  proceeding  to  the 
temporary  room  occupied  by  Troughton's  circle,  and  finally  returning  to  the 
transit-circle  room. 

The  adjoining  roomf,  into  which  we  now  enter,  is  the  transit  room,  and  the 
fiiBt  object  that  meets  the  eye  is  the  admirable  instrument  which  has  been  in 
use  since  the  year  1815,  mounted  on  its  piers.  To  the  visitor  not  fiuniliar 
with  the  instruments  and  processes  of  astronomy,  it  may  be  desirable  to  explain 
that  the  transit-instrument  is  a  telescope  which  is  supposed  theoretiodly  to 
describe  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  For  this  purpose  it  is  furnished  with  two 
axes  terminating  in  two  well-polished  equal  cylindrical  pivots,  and  these 


*  That  M,  at  the  latter  end  of  1850,  as  has  been  before  explained, 
f  The  tnauit-instrament  hae  been  ainoe  ditmouated,  and  the  pien  t 
It  being  fitted  up  at  the  harincte  apartment  of  the  Astronomer  Royal. 
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piTots  being  placed  in  bearings  sunk  in  the  stone  piers  shaped  like  the  letter 
I  (and  technically  called  Ys),  the  instrument  is  capable  of  revolring  fineel  j. 
Due  care  is  taken,  in  building  the  piers  and  in  placing  the  Ys,  that  the  instm- 
ment  when  set  up  shall  be  neariy  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  and  it  is  the 
business  of  the  astronomers  who  use  it  to  find  out  what  is  the  deviation  from 
this  plane,  and  to  make  the  requisite  corrections  in  the  calculation  of  the  ob- 
seryations. 

Kow  suppose  the  telescope  to  turn  freely  upon  a  very  fine  axis  (a  mere  line) 
which  is  horizontal,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  meridian,  then  if  the  object- 
glass  be  so  placed  in  its  tube  that  its  optical  axis  shall  be  also  at  right  angles 
to  this  line,  it  is  plain  that  when  the  telescope  reyolves,  this  optical  axia  will 
describe  the  meridian  plane.  If  then  a  fine  vertical  wire  be  placed  in  the 
telescope-tube  in  the  direction  of  the  optical  axis,  and  at  the  proper  focal  dis- 
tance, an  object  viewed  through  the  eye-piece  of  the  telescope  will  cross  the 
true  meridian  when  it  is  seen  to  come  to  this  wire.  Now  in  practice  it  is  not 
possible  either  to  make  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  pivots  (round  which 
the  instrument  really  revolves)  perfectly  horizontal  or  exactly  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  meridian ;  neimer  is  it  possible  so  to  place  the  object-glass  in 
the  tube  that  the  optical  axis  shall  be  exactly  perpendicular  to  this  axis  of 
revolution ;  neither,  in  the  last  place,  is  it  possible  so  to  place  the  wire  that 
the  optical  axis  shall  exactly  pass  through  it  From  these  circumstances  arise 
three  different  classes  of  errors,  named  respectively  the  error  of  collimation, 
the  error  of  level,  and  the  error  of  azimuth.  The  error  of  coUimation  arises 
fh>m  the  two  combined  effects  of  the  want  of  perpendicularity  of  the  optical 
axis  to  the  axis  of  revolution  and  of  the  want  of  coincidence  of  the  wire  and 
the,  optical  axis.  The  error  of  level  arises  from  the  want  of  horizontality  of 
the'  axis  of  revolution.  Finally  the  error  of  azimuth  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  optical  axis,  which  now,  supposing  the  above-mentioned  errors 
corrected,  describes  a  great  circle  passing  through  the  zenith,  does  not  describe 
the  meridian,  or  the  great  circle  passing  through  the  poU  also.  The  error  of 
coUimation  is  detected  and  measured  by  means  of  a  mark  placed  at  a  consi- 
derable distance,  or  by  means  of  a  wire  placed  in  the  focus  of  another  tele- 
scope and  viewed  through  the  transit  telescope.  If  this  mark  or  wire  be 
made  to  coincide  with  the  centre  wire  for  one  position  of  the  transit  pivots, 
then,  when  the  instrument  is  taken  out  of  its  Ys  and  reversed  (that  is,  the 
eastern  pivot  placed  west  and  the  western  pivot  placed  east),  the  difierence  of 
position  of  the  mark  and  wire  measures  in  angular  space  double  the  error  of 
coUimation,  and  this  space  is  estimated  by  a  micrometer  attached  to  the  eye- 
piece of  the  telescope.  The  error  of  level  is  determined  by  the  application  to  the 
pivots  of  a  large  spirit-level,  which  is  seen  hanging  above  the  instrument. 
Finally,  the  error  of  azimuth  is  determined  by  the  transits  of  Polaris  or  other 
stars  near  the  pole,  either  observed  consecutively  above  and  below  the  pole, 
or  compared  with  the  transits  of  some  southern  star,  though  in  the  latter  case 
the  accurate  positions  of  the  stars  must  be  known. 

The  length  of  the  telescope  is  about  10  ft.,  and  the  aperture  of  the  object- 
glass  5  in. ;  the  length  of  the  axis  is  4  ft.  The  pivots  of  the  axis  are  of  steel, 
fixed  in  1825,  and  fresh  turned  in  1832,  and  their  circular  form  is  sensibly 
perfect.  There  are  seven  fixed  wires  in  the  eye-piece,  and  two  wires  moveable 
by  a  micrometer-screw  parallel  to  the  fixed  wires.  Two  fixed  horizontal  wires 
serve  to  define  the  middle  of  the  field. 

The  transit-clock*  was  constructed  by  Hardy,  and  was  originally  fumished 
with  Hardy's  escapement  A  dead-beat  escapement  was  substituted  for  this 
by  Dent  in  1829.  The  jewelled  holes  were  removed  by  Dent  in  1886,  and  the 
pivots  now  turn  in  brass  holes. 

The  skiU  of  the  observer  is  shown  in  estimating  accurately  the  seconds  and 

•  This  dock  ia  now  used  for  the  obwrvationt  of  the  transit-circle,  and  U  placed  beneath  the 
pier  of  the  south  coillmattog  teletoope. 
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tenths  of  a  second  at  which  a  star  peases  each  of  the  seyen  wires.  Having 
directed  the  telescope  to  the  obiect  by  means  of  the  setting  circles  at  its  eye- 
end,  and  knowing  previoosly  the  exact  clock  time  at  which  the  star  wUl  be 
near  the  first  wire,  he  takes  a  second  from  the  clock,  and  then,  applying  his 
eye  to  the  telescope,  he  observes  the  passage  of  the  star  across  the  wires, 
noting  down  the  time  of  passage  over  each,  and  not  referring  to  the  doc^- 
hce  again  till  the  transit  is  complete,  when  the  counting  is  verified  by  again 
looking  at  it.  Bradley  did  not  estimate  the  fractions  of  seconds  to  tenths ;  this 
refinement  was  introduced  by  Maskelyne,  and  was  an  immense  improvement^ 
the  transits  being  also  taken  by  him  over  five  wires  instead  of  one. 

The  observer  on  duty  is  chaiged  with  the  observations  of  iJl  necessary 
objects  that  pass  the  meridian  between  8  o'clock  on  one  morning  and  8 
o'clock  on  the  succeeding,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  his  rest  is  interfered 
with  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  24  hours ;  our  clouded  atmosphere  causes 
some  relief,  and  without  such  compulsory  rest  the  labour  of  observing  would  be 
too  great  for  the  establishment,  well  manned  as  it  is. 

The  transit-instrument  answers  two  distinct  purposes.  It  furnishes  absolute 
time,  and  it  determines  the  right  ascensions  of  objects  observed  with  it  A  cer- 
tain number  of  "  fimdamental**  stars  have  had  their  places  so  accurately  deter- 
mined (some  of  them  in  the  first  instance  by  Maskelyne)  that  they  serve  as  points 
of  reference  whereby  to  determine,  relatively  to  them,  the  positions  of  all  other 
objects.  The  right  ascensions  of  100  of  these  stars  are  tabulated  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  and  the  clock  being  so  set  as  to  show  nearly  OL  Om.  Os.  when  the 
first  point  of  Aries  (from  which  right  ascensions  are  measured)  passes  the  meri- 
dian, it  will  show  approximately  Uie  right  ascensions  of  all  objects  when  they 
pass  the  meridian.  By  comparing  then  these  right  ascensions  given  by  the 
clock,  with  the  right  ascensions  taken  from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  a  "  clock 
error"  is  given  by  each  object,  and  the  mean  of  several  such  objects  will  give 
veiT  accurately  the  error  of  the  clock  on  "  sidereal  time,"  at  a  given  instant, 
and  comparisons  of  such  errors  on  different  days  will  give  the  "  rate,"  or  the 
daily  sidereal  gain  or  loss  of  the  clock.  Then,  the  position  of  the  mean  sun 
with  respect  to  the  equinox  being  known,  as  also  the  ratio  of  the  intervals  of 
mean  solar  time  to  the  same  intervals  of  sidereal  time,  if  a  mean  solar  clock  be 
compared  with  the  transit  clock,  its  error  on  mean  solar  time  can  be  com- 
puted. Lastly,  the  error  of  the  transit  clock  being  thus  found  by  compari- 
son of  the  observed  times  of  transit  with  the  right  ascensions  of  known  ob- 
jects, the  right  ascensions  of  unknown  objects  will  be  found  by  applying  the 
clock  error  back  again  to  their  times  of  transit 

If  the  visitors  have  not  been  wearied  with  this  account  of  the  transit-instru- 
ment and  its  uses,  we  will,  according  to  our  proposal,  go  back  to  the  humble 
apartment  at  present  assigned  to  the  mural-circle.  It  is  with  no  ordinaiy 
feelings  that  the  well-read  astronomical  student  pays  a  visit  to  this  instru- 
ment As  before  explained,  with  its  erection  in  1812  commenced  a  new  epoch 
in  practical  astronomy,  and  little  additional  accuracy  worth  mentioning  has  oeen 
obtained  since  that  time.  It  consists,  as  you  see,  of  a  circle  6  ft  in  diameter, 
with  graduations  to  five  minutes  of  space  performed  on  a  band  of  platinum 
let  into  its  rim,  and  revolving  on  an  axis  having  its  bearings  in  a  hollow 
metal  cone  let  into  the  wall.  Six  microscopes  are  fixed  firmly  on  blocks  let 
into  the  wall  at  sensibly  equal  distances  round  the  circle,  and  all  of  these  are 
read  for  every  observation.  By  the  mean  of  these  r^tdings,  a  reading  is 
obtained  which  is  not  only  independent  of  fidse  centering,  but  of  almost  any 
small  casual  inaccuracies  in  the  graduations.  The  telescope  is  firmly  damned 
to  the  outer  rim  of  the  circle  both  at  the  eye-end  and  the  object-end,  ana  it 
has  been  the  practice  to  give  it  a  different  position  on  the  limb  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  year,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  any  errors  of  a  constant  charaoler 
which  might  afiect  the  observations.    The  diameter  of  the  object-glass  of  ^ 
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telescope  is  4  in.  Its  eye-piece  contains  fiye  vertical  fixed  wires  and  one  hori- 
Bontal  wire  moveable  by  a  micrometer.  The  use  of  tiie  five  wires,  one  of 
which  marics  approximately  the  meridian,  is  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  the 
obeervation  of  the  moon,  and  by  this  means  giving  every  possible  accofacy  to 
the  observations  of  this  important  luminary.  Thus  iar  the  visitor  will  under- 
stand that  the  mural-circle  observes  difierenees  of  senith  distances  or  polar 
distances,  but  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  it  is  made  to  observe  abeolute  zenith 
distances.  On  descending  into  the  pit  used  chiefly  for  reading  the  lower  micro- 
scopes, and  removing  the  cover  from  a  box  standing  beneath  the  circle,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  this  contains  a  quantity  of  mercury,  and  this  mercury  is 
c»pable  of  being  placed  in  any  position  necessary  for  reflecting  the  rays  of 
light  coming  from  any  object,  from  ito  surface  back  again  into  the  tube  of  the 
telescope  previously  placed  in  a  proper  position  to  receive  them.  Now  the 
observer  has  for  his  use  a  catalogue  of  stars,  containing,  besides  the  approxi- 
mate readings  of  the  circle  for  observation  by  direct  vision,  the  readings  of  a 
certain  number  for  observations  by  reflexion.  He  then  by  this  moans  directt^ 
his  telescope  properly  for  the  reflexion-observation  a  lew  minutes  before  the 
transit  of  a  suitable  star,  clamps  the  circle,  reads  the  microscopes,  and  amaiges 
his  mercury  trough ;  then,  ascending  the  stage,  and  quietly  watching  the  image 
of  the  star  till  it  comes  near  the  central  vertical  wire,  he  bisects  it  with  the 
horizontal  wire  by  turning  the  micrometernwrew,  and  running  rapidly  doB*n 
the  northern  steps  of  the  stage,  he  unclampe  the  circle  and  directo  it  towardc^ 
the  star  as  seen  in  the  heavens  (carrying  in  his  mind  the  circle-reading  for 
direct  vision).  Reclamping  the  circle  he  again  brings  the  star  upon  the  wire 
by  the  use  of  the  slow-motion  screw  of  the  clamp,  and  finally  reads  the  eircle 
microscopes  and  the  telescope-micrometer.  He  has  thus  two  comolete  observa- 
tions of  the  same  object,  one  for  a  position  a  certain  number  of  degrees  bdow 
the  horizon,  and  the  other  for  the  same  number  above  the  horizon.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  the  mean  (or  half  the  sum)  of  these  readings  will  be  the  read- 
ing for  an  object  in  the  horizon,  and  this  aiminidied  by  90^ will  be  the  reading 
for  an  object  in  the  zenith,  technically  called  the  ''  zenith-point."  By  such 
observations  the  zenith-point  is  accurately  determined,  and  this  being  applied 
to  the  circle-readings  for  all  other  objects  observed,  gives  apparent  zenith 
distances.  This  beautiful  use  of  the  mural-circle  was  first  introduced  by  the 
Astronomer  Royal  while  he  was  director  of  the  Observatory  of  Cambridge. 
If  now  a  certain  nimiber  of  stars  near  the  pole  have  their  zenith  distances 
accurately  determined  for  both  the  upper  and  lower  transits,  it  is  plain  that 
the  colatitude  can  be  accurately  determined,  and  thus  the  observed  zenith 
distances  can  be  converted  into  north  polar  distances. 

As  time  will  not  permit  of  a  longer  gossip  over  this  interesting  instrument, 
we  will  turn  back  again,  and  proceed  to  visit  the  east  dome,  containing  the 
Sheepshanks'  equatorial.  Proceeding  up  the  narrow  and  rather  steep  stair- 
case, past  the  chronometer-room  and  library  (which  we  will  visit  on  our 
return),  we  enter  the  dome  fix>m  the  leads  of  the  eastern  buildings.  The 
dome  itself,  which  has  an  opening  closed  by  curved  shutters  sliding  upwards 
and  downwards,  moves  with  suflicient  ease  by  means  of  a  toothed  wheel  and 
lack,  the  manual  power  being  applied  at  the  ends  of  long  radial  bars.  It 
turns  on  fixed  wheels,  and  not,  as  the  other  dome,  on  shot  The  instrument 
was  erected  in  the  year  1888,  the  mounting  being  made  by  Mr.  T.  Grubb,  of 
Dublin.  The  object-glass,  whose  definition  is  very  good,  was  made  by  M. 
Cauchoix,  of  Paris,  and  was  presented  to  the  observatory  by  the  Bev.  K. 
Sheepshanks.  It  is  nearly  7  clear  inches  in  diiuneter,  and  of  8  ft.  foctl  length. 
The  mounting  is  that  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  Fiaunhofer  mounting, 
the  telescope  bein^  on  one  side  of  the  axis,  and  counterpoised  by  weights  on 
the  other  side.  The  hour-circle  and  declination-circle  are  small,  and  only 
used,  in  general,  for  setting  the  instrument    Above  the  upper  bearing  of  the 
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polar  aztB  is  fixed  b  squftre  box,  perfomted  for  the  declination-axifiy  and  upon 
B  ring  on  this  box  another  ring  tunus  with  stiff  friction,  carrying  two  sector 
arms,  graduated  at  their  extremities,  and  read  by  micrometer •microsoopes. 
Tliis  gives  the  means  of  determining  differences  of  declination,  amounting  to 
some  degrees,  with  tolerable  accuracy.  Clock-work  is  attached  to  the  instru- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  telescope  a  motion  equal  to  the  diurnal 
motion.  To  effect  the  attachment  of  the  clo^,  two  circular  plates  are  placed 
near  together  on  the  polar  axis,  near  its  upper  extremity ;  the  lower  being 
immoveably  fixed  to  the  axis,  but  the  upper  one  turning  freely.  These  plates 
are  capable  of  being  clamped  firmly  together,  so  that  if  the  polar  axis  moves 
it  shah  carry  with  it  the  upper,  or  moveable  plate,  as  well  as  the  lower  one. 
The  moveable  plate  is  inseparably  connected  with  a  long  flat  sector  in  the 
plane  of  the  equator,  whose  edge  is  cut  in  teeth,  in  which  works  the  endless 
screw  carried  by  the  dock.  The  speed  of  the  clock  is  regulated  by  two  bails, 
suspended  to  the  end  of  a  horizontal  arm,  which  is  carried  by  a  vertical 
spindle.  When  the  velocity  is  so  great  as  to  cause  the  suspending  rods  to 
make  a  certain  angle  with  the  vertical,  small  projections  carried  by  the  balls 
are  thereby  made  to  rub  against  the  lower  surface  of  a  fixed  horizontal  ring, 
and  the  friction  thus  caused  prerents  the  weight  which  urges  the  clock  from 
increasing  the  velocity. 

The  chief  use  made  of  this  instrument  has  been  in  the  observations  o. 
comets>  and  in  the  measurement  of  double  stars.  The  latter  class  of  observa- 
tions is  made  with  a  double  image  micrometer,  invented  by  Mr.  Airy,  which 
is  capable  of  measuring  small  distances  with  very  great  accuracy.  With  this 
micrometer  the  shapes  of  the  planets  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  have  been 
very  accurately  determined ;  and  the  latter  has  been  proved  to  be  perfectly 
spheroidal  in  form,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  former  astronomers.  The 
interesting  binary  star,  y  Yirglnis,  whose  components  are  now,  in  their  revoli^- 
tion  round  each  other,  again  separating,  is  measured  with  great  care  every 
year;  and  other  observations  of  a  similar  character  are  made  as  occasion 
requires. 

In  going  down  from  this  instrument  we  will  step  into  the  chronometer- 
room,  in  which  are  kept  and  rated  chronometers  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment, required  for  the  use  of  ships.  The  busineas  relating  to  the  purchase 
and  repairs  of  all  government  chronometers  paaaes  through  the  hands  of  the 
Astronomer  Boyal ;  and  this  includes  the  seyere  trial,  in  extreme  temperatures, 
of  a  certain  number  sent  by  the  makers  at  the  beginning  of  each  year;  the 
Admiralty  purchasing  in  the  autumn  (after  the  extreme  summer  heat  is  over) 
a  small  number  of  those  most  highly  recommended  to  them.  The  manage- 
ment of  these  chronometers  (the  number  of  which  has  at  times  amounted  to 
170)  occupies  a  consideiable  portion  of  Uie  time  of  two  assistants,  who  are 
chaiged  with  the  duty  of  winding  them  daily,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
clock  placed  in  the  room  for  that  purpose.  Between  12  and  1  o'clock,  the 
funior  of  these  assistants  goes  roimd  the  observatory  with  a  smaH  chronometer, 
called  a  "  click,"  which  is  capable  of  being  set  going  accurately  in  coincidence 
with  the  transitrclock ;  and  by  its  help  he  compares  the  ball-clock,  the  chro- 
nometer-clock, and  such  others  as  are  required,  with  the  transit-clock.  Having 
thus  obtained  by  calculation  the  errors  of  these  clocks  from  mean  solar  time 
(the  error  of  the  transit-clock  being  determined  by  stara  observed  generally 
during  the  previous  evening),  he  and  his  colleague  proceed  to  raise  and  drop 
the  signal  ball,  raising  it  five  minutes  before  1  o'clock,  and  dropping  it 
precisely  at  1,  as  has  been  explained.  They  then  proceed  to  the  chronometer- 
room,  where  one  person,  opening  the  lids  of  the  boxes,  begins  to  wind  the 
chronometers ;  and  the  other,  following  at  a  short  interval,  examines  them,  to 
ascertain  that  they  are  properly  wound,  and  then  closes  tiie  lids.  When  the 
winding  is  completed,  one  assistant  takes  his  seat  at  a  table  where  is  the  blank 
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fonn  book  for  entering  the  eompariBons  of  the  chronometenj  and  prooeeda  to 
write  dovn  the  numbeis  called  out  by  the  other  who  is  making  the  oompar 
riaons.  The  latter,  lifting  the  lid  of  each  chronometer,  and  counting  the 
clock-beats,  giree  for  each  Uie  clock-seconds  corresponding  to  0  seeondB  of  the 
chronometer,  making  each  time  the  requisite  mental  calculation,  and  these 
are  the  numbers  written  down  by  his  companion.  The  rapidity  with  whieh 
this  is  done  would  surprise  the  uninitiated ;  the  dock-second  being  can^t^ 
the  corresponding  seconds  and  tenths  corresponding  to  the  seconSi  of  the 
chronometer  being  estimated,  and  the  mental  reduction  to  Os  of  chronometer 
being  performed,  in  ordinaiy  cases,  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  seeonds  oi  timeu 
Whc^  all  are  compared  that  are  intended  to  be  compared,  the  aseistante 
change  places,  and  the  comparisons  are  repeated,  so  that  any  error  whieh  may 
have  been  committed  in  the  first  comparison  is  almost  infidlibly  c^Mrrected. 
The  chronometers  on  trial  for  purchase  are  subject  to  a  soTerer  ordeal  than 
the  others.  As  soon  as  they  are  receired  (early  in  January),  they  are,  if  the 
weaUier  be  severe,  exposed  to  the  open  air,  outside  the  north  window  near 
the  dironometer-room,  being  placed  under  a  penthouse,  protected  by  a  grat- 
ing. After  a  little  time  they  are  suddenly  exposed  to  a  trial  of  extreme  heat^ 
either  by  being  placed  in  a  tray  placed  above  a  large  stove,  which  raises  their 
temperature  to  about  100%  as  was  formerly  the  practice,  or  by  placing  them 
in  an  apparatus  heated  by  gas,  as  is  the  practice  at  present  The  o^eet  of 
this  trial  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  compensation  of  their  balances  is  perfect; 
and  the  length  of  trial  to  which  they  are  subject  is  to  detect  the  irregularities 
which  would  result  from  inferior  workmanship  or  springs  not  pro^rly  tem- 
pered. The  duties  of  the  chronometer-department  are  necessarily  heavy ; 
and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  time  occupied  in  it,  thou|^  unques- 
tionably well  bestowed  for  the  public  service,  and  on  a  subject  most  intimately 
connected  with  nautical  astronomy,  is  withdrawn  from  the  usual  duties  of  the 
astronomer,  and  partly  occupied  with  a  good  deal  of  clerk-like  businesB  with 
which  astronomy  has  nothing  to  do*. 

The  adjoining  apartment,  into  which  we  now  enter,  is  the  library,  well  fur- 
nished with  books  of  all  classes  interesting  or  useful  to  the  astronomer. 
Ephemerides  and  almanacs  of  all  nations ;  the  transactions  of  all  the  learned 
societies  in  Europe  and  America ;  the  most  elaborate  treatises  on  astronomy, 
and  every  kindred  subject,  ancient  and  modem ;  tables  of  every  kind ;  im- 
portant star-catalogues,  from  the  earliest  astronomical  periods  to  the  preaect 
time ;  sach  are  the  kinds  of  books  that  line  the  shelves  of  this  collection. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  add  that  the  members  of  the  establishment  are  all 
fully  aware  of  the  advantage  which  they  possess  in  the  privil^^e  of  using  at 
their  discretion  such  a  library,  and  that  they  avail  themselves  of  it  freely  and 
constantly,  to  their  own  great  advantage  and  that  of  the  institulion  to  which 
they  belong. 

We  will  now  proceed  back  again  to  the  transitrcircle  room,  and  take  a  view 
of  the  magnificent  instrument  which,  perhaps,  will  play  a  very  conspicuous 
part  in  the  future  history  of  astronomy.  The  great  object  which  the  Astro- 
nomer Royal  had  in  view  in  its  erection  was  solidity  and  firmness ;  and,  to 
accomplish  this,  the  separate  parts  of  the  instrument  are  few  in  number,  and 
as  much  as  possible  was  cast  in  one  fiow  of  metal.  The  central  part  of  the 
instrument  is  a  large  hollow  cube,  of  20  inches,  cast  in  two  parts,  which  are 
united  by  several  nutted  bolts  passing  through  flanges  with  planed  parallel 
surfaces.  Each  pivot  was  cast  in  the  same  piece  with  its  corresponding  pari 
of  the  cube,  and  was  afterwards  hardened  by  a  very  ingenious  chilling  pro- 

*  Since  the  above  waa  written,  the  chronometer*  have  been  trantferred  to  a  room  prepared  for 
(hem  above  the  computing-rooni,  the  room  in  which  they  were  formerly  placed  being  intended 
to  form  an  addition  to  the  library. 
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ceflB,  80  as  to  be  nearly  as  hard  as  the  finest  tempered  steel.    The  hardened  sur- 
fiMses  extend  to  a  depth  of  about  a  qnarter  of  an  incL    The  process  of  giving 
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to  the  piTOta  their  circular  form,  and  of  finally  polishing  them  and  rendering 
them  equal  in  diameter,  was,  as  may  he  easily  imagined,  a  veiy  trouhleaome 
one,  and  one  which  nearly  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  eminent  engineers, 
MeasTB.  Ransomes  and  May,  who  did  the  engineering  part  for  the  instrument. 
Xow  it  is  accomplished,  it  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  engineering  skill  applied  to  the  construction  of  instruments.  Though  the 
pivots  are  still  unequal  by  a  measurable  quantity,  yet  that  quantity  does  not 
exceed  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  the  finest  tissue  paper.  The  telescope-tube, 
which  is  nearly  12  ft.  in  leng^,  consists  of  two  huge  oonea>  each  cast  in  one  flow 
of  metal,  and  these  are  bolted  upon  the  cenind  cube  by  mtann  of  flanges  with 
])laned  surfi&ces.  When  the  telescope  had  heen  thus  &r  erected,  a  small 
object-glass  was  placed  in  the  centre,  and  a  wire  at  the  object-end  of  the 
telescope  was  riewed  through  a  micrometer  eye-piece  at  the  eye-end,  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  the  deflexion  of  the  tube  in  opposite  horizontal  positions. 
The  experiments  were  uniformly  consistent,  and  gave  for  the  deflexion,  or 
drop  of  each  end  of  the  tube,  the  one-thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  an  amazingly 
small  quantity  considering  the  weight  of  the  tube.  The  cones  weigh  each 
1}  cwt.  nearly;  and  Hie  central  cube,  with  its  pivots,  weighs  nearly  8  cwt.  The 
diameter  of  eaeh  pivot  is  about  6  in.,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  axis  is 
about  6  ft  The  diameter  of  the  object-glass,  which  is  a  very  fine  one,  made 
by  Simms,  is  8  in. ;  so  that  the  optical  power  of  the  telescope  will  be  quite  equal 
ii  the  observation  of  the  faintest  objects  tiuit  will  be  required  in  the  course  of 
ordinary  meridian  observations.  It  was  found  that  the  10ft.  transit-instrument 
and  the  mural-circle  were  scarcely  adequate  to  the  observation  of  the  very  iaint 
asteroids,  so  many  of  which  have  been  recently  discovered,  and  that  an  instru- 
ment of  greater  power  was  imperatively  required.  In  addition  to  this,  the  ob- 
servations of  the  moon  made  with  the  altitude  and  azimuth-instrument  had 
proved  that  the  transit-instrument,  though  probably  the  best  of  its  class,  and 
used  with  the  utmost  skill,  was  comparatively  unstable,  and  that  the  errors 
arising  from  its  defective  determination  of  abac^ute  time  were  tar  more  to  be 
feared  than  any  other.  Two  circles,  of  6  ft.  in  diameter,  are  firmly  fixed  on 
cylindrical  bands,  one  on  each  side  of  the  central  cube.  The  eastern  circle  is 
used  for  clamping ;  and  the  other  is  graduated  like  the  mural-circle,  except  that 
the  graduations  are  performed  on  a  bevelled  or  dished  surfiioe  edge,  and  will  serve 
for  the  observations  of  zenith  distance.  This  latter  circle  is  read  by  means 
of  six  long  microscopes,  about  45  in.  in  length,  whose  eye-pieces  are  arranged 
in  a  circle  at  the  back  of  this  pier  of  about  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  having  its 
centre  about  5  ft.  from  the  floor.  The  object-glasses  of  the  microscopes  are 
in  front  of  the  pier ;  and  their  optical  axes,  which  lie  in  the  surftce  of  a  eone 
diverging  towiuds  the  front  of  the  pier,  are  of  coune  nearly  perpendiesiar 
to  the  graduated  or  bevelled  edge  of  the  circle*.  For  convenience,  the  beads 
of  the  micrometers  of  the  microscopes  are  divided  into  a  hundred  equal  parts, 
instead  of  sixty  parts,  as  is  usually  the  practice. 

Besides  the  six  microscopes  for  the  readini^  of  the  circle  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  observation,  five  others  are  added,  having  their  eye-pieces  and  object* 
glasses  in  the  same  circles  as  the  others,  to  give  means  of  testing  the  aceniacy 
of  the  divisions.  For  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  relative  form  of  the  pivotts 
the  axis  is  provided  with  a  collimator,  consisting  of  a  leas  of  6  ft.  focal  length 
in  the  perforated  or  illuminating  pivot,  and  a  tube  with  a  small  perforated  d»k 
in  the  other  pivot.  A  lamp  being  placed  behind  the  perforated  disk,  the 
image  of  the  spot  of  light  is  viewed  through  a  telescope  of  7  ft.  focal  length, 
placed  opposite  to  the  axis,  and  mkronetrical  UMaaurea  arc  murtff  of  it  at 
short  intervals  through  a  whole  revohttioo  of  the  pivots. 

The  circle  has  its  degrees  so  marked  as  to  read  approximately  zenith  dis- 

•  Tlie  •urftcc  on  which  the  dhriaiaiM  aracut  is,  in  fact,  at  any  point  normal  to  tha  line  Ubeetiim 
the  angle  formed  bv  the  optical  axi«  of  any  one  of  the  microtcopea,  and  the  axis  of  the  corre- 
sponding iUumlnaiing  hole. 
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taneea  of  objects  observed ;  while  a  pointer,  fixed  to  a  block  projecting  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  pier,  points  to  another  graduated  band  on  the  outer  or 
eastern  aide  of  the  circle,  used  for  setting  the  telescope,  and  gives  approximately 
north  polar  distances.  A  small  finder,  with  a  huge  field  of  view,  is  attached 
to  the  telescope-tube ;  and  also  a  sighting  apparatus^  for  directing  the  telescope 
to  stars  by  the  naked  eye. 

For  illuminating  the  field  of  the  telescope  and  the  graduated  band  of  the 
circle,  a  laigc  gas  light  is  used  at  the  back  of  the  western  pier,  on  a  level  with 
the  centre  of  the  perforated  axis,  and  this  throws  light  at  the  same  time 
through  a  lens  into  the  telescope,  and  on  lenses  placed  in  large  holes  lying  in 
another  conical  surfoce,  cut  through  the  pier  in  the  direction  of  the  circle. 
The  light  thrown  into  the  telescope  is  received  upon  a  perforated  reflector, 
capable  of  being  placed  at  any  angle  of  inclination  witJi  the  tube  of  the 
telescope,  and  by  this  means  the  light  in  the  field  of  view  is  moderated. 

For  the  illumination  of  the  wires  in  the  observation  of  very  fiiint  objects 
with  the  field  of  view  perfectly  dark,  eight  prisms  are  employed.  Four  of 
these  are  arranged  ^mmetrically  on  the  surfsce  of  the  reflector,  and  four  others 
are  fixed  in  the  eye-piece  tube  in  corresponding  positions,  nearly  in  the  plane 
of  the  wires.  By  puishing  the  rod  that  acts  upon  this  reflector,  and  making  its 
position  perpendicular  to  the  tube  of  the  telescope,  the  field  of  view  is  rendered 
dark,  while  the  light  reflected  from  the  four  prhnns  on  the  reflector  is  thrown 
down  the  tube  upon  the  other  prisms,  and  tnen  reflected  by  them  across  the 
field,  80  as  to  illuminate  the  wires  on  both  sides.  The  tube  has  galvanic  wires 
attached  to  it,  with  the  object  of  ultimately  observing  transits  according  to 
the  American  method  of  self-registration.  The  eye-piece  is  furnished  at  present 
with  seven  fixed  vertical  or  transit  wires,  moveable  by  a  micrometer,  and  with 
one  horizontal  wire,  moveable  by  a  micrometer.  The  error  of  coUimation  is 
obtained  by  means  of  two  coUimating  telescopes  placed  on  piers  north  and 
south  of  the  instrument^  as  it  is  impracticable  to  obtain  it  by  reversing  the 
instrument.  The  error  of  level  is  determined  by  observing  with  an  eye-piece 
with  three  lens^  furnished  with  a  reflector,  the  relative  situations  of  the  central 
wire,  and  of  its  image  reflected  from  a  surface  of  mercury.  The  error  of  asimuth 
is  found  in  the  usual  way  by  transits  of  cireumpolar  stars. 

The  examination  of  the  instrument  in  colUmation  being  effected  by  the  use 
of  two  telescopes  placed  on  piers  north  and  south  of  the  instrument,  it  is 
necessaiy  that  it  should  be  occasionally  lifted  from  its  Ys,  for  the  purpose  of 
previously  adjusting  one  of  these  upon  the  other,  each  in  turn  serving  as  col- 
limator to  the  other. 

This  is  efiected  in  the  following  manner : — 

Two  Urge  stirrup-forks  are  so  placed  that  they  can,  by  a  slight  elevation, 
come  in  contact  with  the  lower  sides  of  the  axes  of  the  instrument  near  its 
two  pivots,  and  that,  by  further  elevation,  they  can  raise  it  to  any  desired 
height  These  forks  are  suspended  by  long  screw-stalks,  which  are  nised  by 
nuts  whose  support  is  upon  fixed  plates  above.  The  upper  side  of  each  nut 
is  a  bevelled  wheel,  in  which  act  other  bevelled  wheels  whose  axes  are  hori- 
zontal. A  spindle  connects  the  axes  of  the  opposite  wheels  when  the  instru- 
ment is  to  be  raised,  and  the  raising  is  effected  by  turning  this  connecting 
spindle.  The  strain  upon  the  threads  of  the  screw  is  very  nearly  relieved  by 
counterpoises  acting  by  chains  over  large  pulleys. 

The  same  serew-rods  which  carry  the  sUrrup-forks,  also  carry  the  fulcra  of 
the  ordinary  counterpoises,  by  which  means  the  instrument  is  in  almost  exactly 
the  same  state  (as  rogards  strain)  when  it  is  raised,  as  when  it  is  in  use,  as  is 
also  the  pressure  upon  the  serew  stalk ;  so  that  if  counterbalanced  for  one  state, 
it  is  nearly  counterbalanced  for  the  other,  and  the  effort  required  for  raising  or 
lowering  it  is  extremely  small. 

Aft  observing  by  reflexion  will  be  a  very  important  feature  in  the  use  of  the 
instrument  it  was  necessary  to  provide  means  for  carrying  the  mereury  trough 
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eonTemeiitly  and  safely,  and  also  to  prevent  as  much  aa  possible  any  distar1>- 
anee  of  the  mercnry. 

The  firame  carrying  the  mercnry  trough  is  itself  carried  by  two  bats  moving 
fk«ely  on  pins  fixed  in  the  eastern  pier  in  the  same  horizontal  line.  The 
length  of  each  bar  is  about  16ft.  fix>m  the  upper  to  the  lower  extremity,  and 
8  ft.  from  the  pivot  to  the  lower  extremity,  leaving  just  sufficient  room  for 
the  trough  to  pass  freely  above  the  floor  of  the  pit  Their  upper  extremities 
carry  counterpoises,  so  that  in  use  the  trough  rests  in  equilibrium  in  any 
position.  A  large  iron  semicircle,  of  rather  more  than  6  ft.  radius,  is  fixed  to 
the  hice  of  the  pier,  with  its  surfkce  projecting  beyond,  and  its  centre  on  the 
same  level  as  the  pins,  and  is  rabbeted  above  and  below.  To  this  semicircle  is 
attached  a  clamping-piece,  carried  by  a  horizontal  bar,  whose  length  is  equal 
to  the  distance  between  iJie  pivots,  viz.,  8  ft.  6  in.,  and  connected  with  the 
bars  by  loose  joints.  By  this  means  the  bars  can  be  elamped  £ut  in  any 
position. 

Two  pieces  project  from  the  bars  at  their  lower  extremities  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  &ce  of  the  pier,  and  these  cany  two  spindles  in  the 
same  horizontal  plane.  To  the  ends  of  the  western  spindle,  which  revolves 
freely,  arms  are  attached,  which  take  hold  of  the  mercury  trough  at  its  upper 
western  edges,  turning  freely  on  cylindrical  pins,  and  whoee  other  ends  are 
firmly  attached  to  the  ends  of  a  laige  cylindrical  counterpoise  through  which 
Uke  spindle  passes.  The  projecting  pieces  cany  also  vertical  supports  for  two 
other  moveable  arms  beneath  the  former,  which  are  attached  to  the  middle  of 
the  mercury  trough  and  beneath  it  The  difierenoe  of  height  of  the  centres 
of  these  arms  carrying  the  trough  is  equal  exactly  to  the  difierence  of  height 
of  their  points  of  attachment  to  the  trough,  and  their  lengths  are  exactly 
equal  from  the  centres  to  the  points  of  attachment  Provision  is  thus  made 
for  giving  a  motion  to  the  trough  in  the  east  and  west  direction,  so  that  its 
level  shall  not  be  disturbed ;  and  it  can  with  great  ease  be  put  into  its  posi- 
tion for  use,  or  put  on  one  side  out  of  the  way. 

The  shutters  of  the  room  are  8  ft.  in  width,  and  are  opened  in  tax  pieeeiL 
Two  of  these  are  vertical  and  are  opened  or  shut  with  great  ease  by  a  simple 
combination  of  levers.  The  other  four  pieces  are  horizontal,  occupying  the 
ridge  of  the  roof,  and  are  each  opened  and  closed  by  a  combination  of  levers 
acted  on  by  a  winch  moving  a  rack  and  pinion.  The  weights  of  the  shutters 
are  relieved  by  counterpoises.  At  their  junctions  they  are  protected  by  small 
overlapping  shutters,  and  keep  out  the  lain  most  eflRectually. 

The  next  instrument  which  we  will  visit  is  the  altitude  and  azimuth-instru- 
ment, which  was  erected,  as  has  been  mentioned,  for  extra-meridional  observa- 
tions of  the  moon.  Our  direct  road  will  be  through  the  computing-room,  and 
we  will  exercise  our  editorial  privileges  by  pausing  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
speculating  on  the  busy  scene  presented  to  us.  Seated  at  desks  and  tables  in 
different  parts  of  the  room  are  the  Astronomer  Boyal  and  the  six  subordinates 
permanently  attached  to  the  establishment,  besides  one  or  two  persons  engaged 
as  computers  to  assist  in  the  labour  of  reducing  the  observations.  By  looking 
a  little  more  minutely  we  shall  observe  something  <^  the  nature  and  order  <? 
their  several  employments.  The  Astronomer  Royal's  table  is  covered  with 
letters  and  documents,  denoting  an  extensive  correspondence  and  a  great 
deal  of  miscellaneous  busiiMss;  while  maps,  drawings,  plans,  models,  Slc, 
vouch  for  the  varied  nature  of  the  scientific  employment  of  his  never-resting 
mind.  Above  one  table  are  several  ponderous  manuscript  books,  arranged 
on  a  shelf  labelled  ^*  Transit  Observations  ;**  and  we  may  infer  that  the  per- 
sons sitting  at  this  table  are  mainly  engaged  in  the  task  of  this  department 
Another  ^elf  bears  the  label,  "Circle  Observations,"  and  "Altitude  and 
Azimuth  Observations;"  and  row  after  row  of  gigantic  folios  vouch  for  the 
industry  of  the  other  persons  similarly  employ^  in  these  departments.    On 
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looking  oTer  the  shoulder  of  one  oempnter,  we  find  that  he  is  employed  upon 
a  book  of  blank  forms,  that  is,  of  printed  forms  where  every  operation  to  be 
performed  is  indicated  so  plainly  that  scarcely  a  possibility  of  mistake  or 
error  can  arise.  It  is  the  practice  to  reduce  considerable  masses  of  the  same 
class  of  computation  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  computer  laboriously 
makes  his  way  through  line  after  line  of  his  work  till  he  arrives  at  the 
bottom  of  his  pages,  when  his  work  is  complete,  and  he  passes  it  on  to  another 
person  for  examination.  But  his  duty  is  never-ending ;  a  new  set  of  compu- 
tations, involving  the  same  monotonous  labour,  is  awaiting  him,  and  new 
observations  are  continually  supplying  the  places  of  those  which  have  been 
reduced.  Some  idea  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  labour  performed  may  be 
formed  by  the  foot  that  the  various  blank  forms  for  calculation  amount  to 
considerably  above  100. 

While  some  observations  are  being  reduced,  others  that  have  been  reduced 
and  put  into  the  printer's  hands,  are  being  passed  through  the  press — a  most 
wearying  and  thankless  labour.  To  insure  every  possible  accuracy  to  this 
process,  two  assistants  are  employed  to  compare  figure  by  figure  the  printed 
sheet  with  the  original  computations,  one  person  reading  from  the  MS.,  and 
the  other  holding  the  sheet,  and  being  answerable  for  eveiy  figure  requiring 
correction.  After  this  process  it  is  passed  over  to  the  First  Assistant,  who 
gives  it  a  qrstematic  examination  in  the  way  which  his  experience  suggests 
as  best  adapted  to  detect  any  errors  which  may  yet  (and  some  such  will  infal- 
libly) remain.  If  the  Astronomer  Royal  be  present  the  sheet  is  finally  passed 
to  him,  and  he  examines  such  parts  as  are  most  liable  to  error,  and  is  fre- 
quently successful,  even  at  this  stage,  in  finding  something  still  wrong.  In 
addition  to  these  astronomical  labours^  a  report  on  the  rates  of  the  chronome- 
ten  is  required  to  be  sent  weekly  to  the  Admiralty,  and  a  good  deal  of  busi- 
ness relative  to  their  renairs  is  to  be  transacted  with  the  maScers. 

A  large  paper  placed  upon  a  board  above  the  mantelpiece  contains  the 
arrangement  of  the  assistants  for  the  observing  duty  for  the  week.  Each 
observer's  watch  extends  from  8  o'clock  on  one  morning  till  the  same  hour 
on  the  following ;  and  the  duties  are,  for  the  meridian  instruments,  to  ob- 
serve on  the  meridian  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  every  planet  which  is  visible 
during  this  interval,  together  with  a  list  of  stars  furnished  to  him,  and  limited 
to  a  certain  hour  of  the  night;  for  the  altitude  and  azimuth-instrument  the 
observer  must  watch  the  moon  from  the  time  of  her  rising  to  her  setting,  till 
he  has  obtained  a  satis&ctoiy  observation  in  both  elements,  and  in  cloudy 
weather  this  duty  is  very  harassing  and  fatiguing.  A  chronometer  placed  in  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  room  warns  the  observer  during  the  computing  hours 
when  the  passage  of  a  planet  or  a  bright  star  is  about  to  take  place ;  and 
at  such  times  me  meridian  observers  for  the  day  quietly  leave  the  room, 
and,  when  they  have  completed  their  observations,  as  quietly  resume  their 
computing  laboun.  In  fiict,  what  strikes  a  visitor  most  on  a  casual  inspection 
is  the  quiet)  and  order,  and  regularity,  with  which  everything  is  done.  Every 
one  knows  precisely  what  his  duty  is^  and  how  to  perform  it  welL  Every 
possible  help  is  made  use  of  for  shortening  the  processes  of  calcuUtion,  and 
among  other  methods  for  this  purpose  great  use  is  made  of  sliding  scales^ 
which  have  been  adapted  by  the  Astronomer  Royal  for  many  processes  which 
would  without  them  be  very  tedious  and  troublesome.  All  the  best  modem 
tables  are  at  hand  also  to  ease  the  computer,  and  the  economy  of  labour  is  car- 
ried to  its  greatest  possible  extent  in  every  operation  that  is  to  be  performed. 

Leaving  the  computing-room  by  its  western  door  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
passage  or  thoroughfEure  that  was  formerly  part  of  the  quadrant-room  of  the 
observatonr.  The  quadrant  immediately  opposite  to  us  is  that  which  was 
made  by  Bird  for  Bradley,  of  which  an  account  has  already  been  given  in  our 
history.  To  see  Qraham's  quadrant  we  must  go  into  the  room  on  the  other 
side  of  the  pier,  which  has  been  rendered  fire-proof  by  means  of  building  up 
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the  wall  above  the  pier,  bo  as  completely  to  isolate  it  from  the  other  parts  of 
the  buUding,  and  by  making  its  door,  shelves,  and  other  furniture,  of  iron. 
In  this  room  are  stored  all  the  MSSi.  of  the  observatory,  from  the  time  of 
Flamsteed  to  tiie  present  time.  Flamsteed's  MSS.  were  coUeeted  and  ar- 
ranged by  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Baily,  and  they  fonned  the  principal  mate- 
riaU  from  which  his  valuable  life  of  Flamsteed  was  compiled.  They  are 
neatly  and  strongly  done  up  in  cases  and  guard  books,  so  that  their  existence 
and  durability  are  secured  for  a  long  period  of  time.  The  MSS.  of  Halley 
and  Maskelyne  follow,  and  the  fac-simile  copy  of  Bradley's  observations, 
generously  allowed  to  Mr.  Aiiy  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  whose  keepin^^ 
are  the  original  MS3.  In  a  larger  chest  lie  the  papera  of  the  Board  of  Lon- 
gitude, classified  according  to  tiieir  subjects,  yet  not  finally  arranged  or 
reduced  to  order.  The  proceedings  of  this  Board  form  a  most  important  part 
of  the  history  of  astronomy ;  and  an  account  of  its  proceedings  would  form 
one  of  its  most  interesting  chapters.  Amongst  those  papers  lie  buried  the 
wild  schemes  of  the  needy  and  ignorant  pretenders  to  science,  some  of  whom 
identified  the  finding  of  the  longitude  with  the  squaring  of  the  circle,  and 
both  as  problems  to  be  accomplished  by  some  sleight  of  hand,  with  which 
Hcieuce  had  little  to  do.  The  Board  of  Longitude  accomplished  its  object  by 
exciting  industry  and  skill  in  two  very  distinct  departments,  viz.  by  Uie  per- 
fection given  to  chronometers,  and  by  improved  tables  of  the  moon,  which 
were  elicited  by  the  prospect  of  the  same  reward ;  but  the  inspection  of  the 
papers  generally  gives  a  melancholy  view  of  misapplied  eneigy  and  talent. 

Amongst  the  voluminous  books  and  pipers  of  the  present  Astronomer  Royal, 
arranged  with  a  precision  of  order  perhaps  unequalled,  we  may  select  a  few  of 
the  most  prominent  for  a  cursory  inspection.  Those  thick  and  labelled  folios 
over  the  door  contain  the  MSS.  of  the  computations  of  the  recent  Greenwich 
catalogues  of  stars,  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  science ;  and  the  size  and 
number  of  these  volumes  will  give  some  idea  of  the  labour  of  such  a  work.  In 
another  part  of  the  room  are  other  large  folios,  containing  the  computations 
connected  with  the  chronometrical  expedition  for  the  determination  of  the 
longitude  of  Yalentia,  on  the  north  coast  of  Ireland.  All  the  computation- 
books  for  the  reduction  of  the  meridian  and  other  observations  are  ranged  in 
order  on  the  shelves,  and  present  rather  a  formidable  idea  of  the  heavy  and 
monotonous  labours  of  the  computing-room.  In  fact,  we  could  say  now  with 
perfeet  confidence  of  the  contents  of  this  room  what  was  said  nearly  half  a 
centuxy  ago  of  the  Greenwich  observations  by  Delambre,  that,  if  the  whole 
edifice  of  astronomy  were  by  any  series  of  casiuJties  to  be  destroyed,  it  might 
be  rebuilt  by  the  materials  found  here.  The  room  is  already  shdred  round 
in  every  possible  way,  but  the  accumulation  of  books  and  papers  is  so  rapid 
under  the  present  vigorous  administration  of  the  observatory,  as  to  be  rapidly 
becoming  too  small  for  its  object. 

The  AUUude  and  Azimuth-Instrument*  in  the  New  South  Dome,  to  which 
we  now  proceed,  passing  through  the  quadrant-room,  is  the  last  astronomical 
instrument  which  claims  our  notice.  The  dome  is  erected  on  the  site  ot  what 
was  formerly  called  the  advanced  building  where  Flamsteed's  mural-arc  stood. 
The  staircase  by  which  we  ascend  is  carried  round  the  three-rayed  brick  pier 
which  serves  as  the  foundation  of  the  instrument.  Upon  the  three  rays  of  the 
pier  are  laid  the  radial  arms  of  an  iron  triangle,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  upper  pivot  of  the  instrument,  and  upon  its  centre  is  placed  a 
smaller  pier  that  supports  the  fixed  circle  in  which  turns  the  lower  part  of  the 
instrument.  An  upper  triangle,  having  its  angular  points  in  positions  corre- 
sponding to  the  sides  of  the  lower  triangle,  and  connected  with  it  by  iron  bars 
screwed  to  the  triangles,  forms  the  remaining  part  of  the  frame  for  the  support 
of  the  upper  pivot.    This  part  of  the  construction  it  is  necessaiy  to  explain  in 

*  This  instrument  is  now  called,  in  compliance  with  a  suggesdoo  of  Dr.  Whewell,  the 
"  Altaairouth  loftrument." 
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our  passage  up  the  stairs ;  bat  it  will  be  desirable  before  entering  on  any  other 
details  to  explain  the  objects  which  the  Astronomer  Koyal  had  in  view  in 
erecting  this  instrument,  and  in  adopting  this  peculiar  construction.  The 
observatory  was  originally  founded  for  observations  necessary  to  bring  to 
perfection  the  lunar  tables,  and  for  the  improvement  of  nautical  astronomy. 
The  observation  of  the  moon  in  every  part  of  her  orbit  has  always  been, 
therefore,  an  object  of  first-rate  importance.  To  effect  this,  meridian  obser\'a- 
tiona  have  been  always  employed  in  fixed  observatories  as  alone  giving  results 
of  the  requisite  excellence.  But,  since  the  moon  is  invisible  at  her  meridian 
passage  for  nearly  one-third  of  her  orbit,  viz.  for  about  4  days  on  the  average 
before  coi^onction,  and  for  4  days  after  it^  and  since  also  a  grml  many  obser^ 
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yations^ii  each  Innation  are  necesBarilj  loBt  by  cloudy  weather,  it  became  a 
great  desideratum  to  Bupply,  if  poflsible,  by  extra-meridional  obeerratioiust 
these  defects.    The  altitude  and  azimuthal  instrument  was  eyidently  the  kind 
of  instrument  that  must  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  because,  its  axes  bein^ 
one  horizontal  and  the  other  vertical,  the  parts  of  the  instrument  are  equallj 
affected  by  gravity  in  every  position,  and  the  only  thing  wanted  to  produce 
observations  which  should  rival  those  made  with  the  transit-instrument  and 
mural-circle,  would   be  sufficient  firmness.      To  effect  this  the  Astronomer 
Boyal  adopted  as  his  principles  of  construction,  "  to  form  as  many  parts  as 
possible  in  one  cast  of  metal,  to  use  no  small  screws  in  the  union  of   parts^ 
and  to  have  no  power  of  at^ustment  in  any."    The  instrument  is  therefore,  as 
the  visitor  may  see,  of  unusual  weight  and  solidity.    One  of  the  two  vertical 
cheeks  that  are  on  each  side  of  the  telescope  carries  in  one  cast  of  metal  the 
four  microscopes  for  reading  the  vertical  circle  and  the  supports  of  the  levels 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  that  circle.    The  lower  piece  connecting  these  cheeks, 
or  the  base  plate,  carries  in  one  cast  the  four  microscopes  for  reading  the  hori- 
zontal or  azimuthal  circle,  and  supports  two  levels  parallel  to  the  horizontal 
axis;  and  the  upper  connecting  piece  carries  two  other  levels  similarly  situated 
and  the  upper  pivot  These  pieces  are  most  firmly  connected  with  the  side  ver- 
tical cheeks  by  means  of  planed  surfaces  and  screw  bolts.    The  vertical  circle 
was  made  in  two  casts  of  metal;  viz.  the  cylindrical  part,  the  spokes  and 
pivots  on  one  side,  the  object-end  and  the  eye-end  of  the  telescope  were  made 
in  one  cast ;  and  in  the  other  cast  are  included  the  spokes  and  pivot  on  the 
other  side.    Thus  the  whole  of  'the  essential  parts  of  the  instrument  with 
regard  to  firmness  were  made  in  six  casts  of  metal.    The  weight  of  these  six 
pi^  is  about  16  cwt. 

The  instrument  thus  massively  constructed  turns  upon  a  lower  fixed  circle 
strongly  ribbed  beneath,  and  supported  by  three  of  its  ribs  resting  in  grooves 
cut  in  three  metallic  blocks  let  into  the  pier.  The  lower  pivot  (of  gun  metal) 
upon  which  the  azimuthal  jframe  revolves  is  spherical,  and  takes  its  bearing  up- 
WKtdB  in  a  socket  in  the  baseplate,  and  downwards  in  a  cone  of  harder  gun 
metal  in  the  lower  fixed  circle.  Part  of  the  weight  of  the  instrument  is  taken 
off  firom  the  pivot  by  a  counterpoise  acting  by  means  of  levers  that  push  a 
slider  upwards  against  the  pivot.  The  upper  pivot  is  held  in  a  Y  kept  in  a 
fixed  position  by  means  of  a  frame  of  three  radial  bars  that  are  welded  tc^ther 
at  the  centre,  and  whose  extremities,  cut  into  screws,  rest  in  forks  cut  in  the 
upper  iron  triangle  previously  described,  an  outer  and  an  inner  nut  being  applied 
to  each,  which  firmly  embrace  the  fork  and  prevent  the  rod  from  sliding  end- 
ways in  it.  A  moderately  slow  motion  is  given  both  in  altitude  and  in  azimuth, 
the  inner  portions  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  circles  being  racked,  by  means 
of  pinions  working  in  the  rack ;  but  there  is  no  provision  by  means  of  screws 
for  a  very  slow  motion.  The  pivots  of  the  vertical  circle  were  severely  tested  by 
microscopes  fixed  opposite  to  the  ends  of  them,  which  were  made  to  observe 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  coordinates  of  a  dot  in  each  pivot  in  different  posi- 
tions of  the  vertical  circle.  The  result  of  the  examination  was  most  credit- 
able to  the  skill  of  the  engineers,  Messrs.  Bansomes  and  May,  the  errors  of  form 
of  the  pivots  being  so  small  as  to  require  no  numerical  correction.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  two  circles  was  performed  by  Mr.  Simms  with  his  dividing  engine, 
and  was  proved  after  a  severe  examination  to  be  nearly  perfect 

A  large  gas-light,  carried  by  one  cheek  (the  gas  being  conveyed  to  it  by 
jointed  tubes,  which  accommodate  their  position  to  the  rotation  of  the 
instrument),  and  placed  opposite  to  the  perforated  pivot,  illuminates,  by 
means  of  a  series  of  reflectors,  the  four  microscopes  of  both  circles,  and  at  the 
same  time  throws  light  into  the  field  of  the  telescope.  It  is  worth  while  to 
mention  with  regard  to  the  microscopes,  that  they  are  surrounded  with  long 
tubes  of  brass  coated  internally  with  plaster,  which  reach  very  nearly  to  the 
divided  limbq,  a  hole  being  left  for  the  admission  of  light;  and  that  their  re- 
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flecton  are  also  coated  with  plaster.  The  effect  of  thla  constmetioii  (borrowed 
from  the  Germans)  is  that  the  divisions  are  seen  as  dark  strokes  upon  a  light 
ground,  without  any  appearance  of  specular  reflexion,  and  without  any  bright 
lines  at  their  edges. 

For  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  check  on  the  constancy  of  the  zero  of  azimuth 
as  observed  by  stars,  and  for  observation  of  the  zero  of  altitude,  a  collimator 
or  fixed  mark  is  employed,  consisting  of  a  lens  of  long  focus  fixed  in  the 
north  side  of  the  dome,  and  of  a  tube  firmly  fixed  in  tihe  upper  part  of  the 
building  to  the  north  of  the  dome  outside  the  computing-room.  This  tube 
carries  a  disk  of  metal  with  a  very  minute  perforation,  behind  which  is  placed 
a  gas-light,  and,  the  telescope  being  directed  to  it,  the  appearance  is  that  of  a 
well-defined  brightish  star  admitting  of  very  accurate  observation. 

We  will  devote  but  few  words  to  the  explanation  of  the  methods  of  making 
the  observation  before  leaving  the  instrument.  If  the  observation  be  that  of 
the  azimuth  of  the  moon's  lunb,  the  azimuthal  circle  is  clamped  before  the 
limb  comes  to  the  first  of  the  six  vertical  wires,  and,  as  she  passes  obliquely 
through  the  field,  the  transit  of  the  limb  is  taken  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the 
same  part  of  each  wire  by  giving  motion  to  the  vertical  circle,  and,  when  the 
transit  is  complete,  the  microscopes  of  the  horizontal  circle,  and  the  four  levels 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  vertical  circle,  are  read.  A  similar  explanation  will 
apply  to  the  observation  in  altitude. 

The  observations  made  with  this  noble  instrument  have  fully  answered  the 
expectations  of  the  Astronomer  Royal,  both  in  quantity  and  excellence.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  the  observations  were  at  least  double  in  number  of  those  made 
with  the  meridian  instruments,  and  of  equal  goodness.  Some  also  were  made 
within  one  day  of  the  moon's  com  unction ;  and  we  may  confidently  expect 
that  a  few  years'  observations  with  the  instrument  will,  as  nearly  as  is  possible, 
bring  to  perfection  the  theory  of  the  moon,  and  annihilate  the  remaining  errors 
of  her  orbit 

We  have  stiU  to  visit  the  Magnetic  ObgervcUarv,  and  therefore  must  omit 
many  details  respecting  the  altitude  and  azimuth  instrument,  for  which  we 
must  refer  the  scientific  visitor  to  the  introduction  to  the  Qreenwich  Astrono- 
mical Observations  for  1847. 

Magnetism  is  a  subject  closely  allied  to  nautical  astronomy,  and  its  elements 
have  been  the  subject  of  observation  since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
centuiy,  though  it  is  only  within  a  very  few  years  that  a  great  oiganized  efibrt 
has  been  made  for  collecting  sufficient  fiicts  for  determining  the  magnetic  con- 
dition of  the  various  points  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  for  rendering  the  know- 
ledge thus  acquired  subservient  to  the  improvement  of  navigation. 

For  the  modem  theory  of  magnetism,  and  for  the  invention  of  the  chief 
instruments  employed  in  modem  research,  we  are  indebted  to  the  gn^eat  Ger- 
man philosopher  Chtuss,  as  well  as  for  the  idea  of  the  oiganized  corporation  of 
difierent  countries  for  determining  simultaneously  the  various  required  elements 
within  their  respective  boundaries.  England,  though  not  taking  the  lead  in 
this  movement,  nas  yet  answered  nobly  to  the  appeal  made  to  her,  and  to  the 
observations  made  at  her  head  quarters  of  science,  Qreenwich,  and  to  those 
made  in  her  colonies,  the  future  philosopher  will  perhaps  mainly  have  recourse 
in  his  researches  on  the  theory  of  magnetism. 

As  early  as  the  year  1837  the  space  of  ground  on  which  the  Magnetic  Obser- 
vatoiy  stands  was  inclosed  from  the  park  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  then 
existing  boundarv,  and  in  the  spring  of  1838  the  observatory  was  built  It  is 
necessarily  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  astronomical  buildings, 
and  iron  is  carefully  excluded  from  every  part  of  it  You  will  observe  that  it 
is  cracifbrm,  with  equal  ann%  which  are  in  the  direction  of  the  cardinal  mag- 
netic points.  The  northern  arm  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  partition,  and 
is  used  as  the  office  and  oompnting-room  of  this  part  of  the  establishment 
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We  shall  better  undentaad  the  nature  of  the  inetinmeiitB  employed  bj 
conaidermg  what  are  the  &et8  which  we  desire  to  get  knowledge  of  by  obaer- 
vation.  £very  one  knows  what  a  magnet  is,  that  is,  a  piece  of  iron  perma- 
nently affected  by  magnetism,  and  rendered  capable  of  attracting  other  pieces 
of  iron  towards  itself,  and,  when  left  at  rest,  or  freed  from  the  action  of  gra- 
vity, of  assuming  some  definite  position  of  equilibrium,  l^ow  the  object  of 
magnetic  observations  is  to  elicit  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  earth's 
magnetism  at  any  particular  point  of  her  surface  by  means  of  such  magnets. 
Every  one  also  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  mechanics  is  aware  that  a  force  is 
capable  of  being  resolved  in  two  or  more  directions,  so  that  we  may  have 
several  forces  acting  in  several  directions  which  shall  produee  exactly  the 
same  effect  as  a  single  force  in  some  other  direction.  Taking  advantage  then 
of  this  law,  we  propose  to  ourselves  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  vertical 
plane  in  which  the  force  of  magnetism  is  exerted  for  this  locality,  anid  the 
intensity  of  the  forces,  or  rather  the  variations  of  force,  from  day  to  clay  in  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  directions. 

Now  the  obvious  way  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  force  is  to  hang  up  a 
magnetized  needle  by  a  wire  or  a  string  without  twist,  and  to  deteimine  the 
direction  in  which  it  will  hang  with  regard  to  some  well-determined  line  on  the 
earth's  surface,  for  instance  with  the  north  or  south  line  or  astronomical  me- 
ridian of  the  place.  And  this  is  what  is  in  &ct  done  by  means  of  the  instru- 
ment in  the  south  arm  of  the  crora^  called  technically  the  Dedinaiion  Mag- 
netometer (the  old  nautical  term  variation  being  replaced  by  the  less  ambiguous 
one  declination).  A  large  bar  magnet,  contained  in  a  double  box  covered  with 
gilded  paper,  is  suspended  by  several  parallel  threads  of  raw  or  untwisted  ailk, 
so  as  to  give  as  little  tension  or  twisting  force  as  possible,  the  magnet  itself 
being  held  in  a  stirrup  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  the  threads  passing  over 
a  reel  at  the  top  of  a  wooden  suspension-frame,  and  being  tied  to  a  string  so  ats 
to  be  at  the  command  of  the  observer  below,  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  or  de- 
pressing the  magnet.  The  gilded  boxes  are  used  to  prevent  the  disturbance  that 
ia  caus^  by  currents  of  unequally-heated  air  which  tend  to  keep  the  magnet  in 
a  state  of  vibration.  On  the  magnet  are  screwed  two  frames  on  opposite  aides 
of  its  centre,  one  containing  a  lens,  and  the  other  a  cross-wire,  the  direction  of 
the  line  joining  the  centre  of  the  lens  and  the  cross  being  the  immediate  snl^ect 
of  observation.  This  cross  is  observed  by  means  of  the  theodolite  on  the 
pier  near  us,  the  telescope  of  which  has  a  micrometer  attached  to  its  eye-piece, 
the  circle  of  the  theodolite  and  the  micrometer  both  being  read  for  each  obeei^ 
vation. 

A  reading  is  thus  obtained  for  the  direction  of  the  line  nearly  corresponding 
to  that  in  which  magnetism  causes  the  bar  to  rest,  and  a  corresponding  read- 
ing for  the  astronomical  meridian  being  obtained  by  transits  of  stars  near 
the  pole,  the  difference  of  these  gives  the  magnetic  declination,  or  subject  of 
observation.  It  may  be  perhaps  desirable  to  mention  that  we  do  not  observe 
directly  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  axis  of  the  bar  by  this  means^  but  that 
of  a  line  nearly  but  not  quite  parallel  to  it  But  supposing  we  were  to  reveise 
the  position  of  the  magnet  in  its  stirrup  so  that  the  frames  which  are  now  weet 
of  it  should  be  east,  and  repeat  the  observation,  it  is  evident  that  we  riiould 
obtain  (supposing  there  were  no  change  of  magnetic  direction  between  the 
observations)  double  the  amount  of  the  error  arising  from  this  cause,  and  the 
error  (similar  to  the  error  of  collimation  of  the  transit  instrument)  is  actually 
measured  thus  once  at  least  every  year.  To  check  the  Tibratlons  that  may  arise 
from  any  accidental  disturbance  of  the  magnet,  it  is  surrounded  with  a  cifcuit  of 
pure  copper  which  may  be  seen  through  the  hole  in  front  of  the  box.  The 
daylight  is  thrown  into  the  box  through  the  aperture  at  the  back  of  the  box 
by  means  of  a  reflector,  and  at  night  an  ordinary  oil  lamp  is  employed,  in 
our  present  observations  of  this  and  the  other  instruments,  we  must  be  under- 
stood as  describing  their  ordinaiy  use  independently  of  the  means  by  which 
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they  are  made  to  register  their  results  photographically.    This  we  shall  give  a 
brief  description  of  afterwards. 

The  next  instrument  which  claims  our  notice  is  the  BiJUar  Magnetometer  or 
instrument  for  measuring  the  variations  of  the  force  of  mAgnetism  resolved 
horizontally.  Its  name  is  descriptive  of  its  construction.  It  consists  mainly 
of  a  magnet  suspended  by  two  strings  at  a  small  and  definite  distance  asunder. 
It  is  plain  that  ifwe  were  to  suspend  a  heavy  unmagnetized  bar  of  any  kind  by  two 
strings  of  equal  length  from  the  ceiling  of  a  room,  it  would  remain  at  rest  only  in 
that  position  in  which  it  and  the  strings  were  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  and  ifwe 
were  to  turn  it  round  out  of  this  position,  it  would  resist  our  efforts  and  endeavour 
to  resume  its  former  position  of  equilibrium  with  a  force  proportional  to  its 
weight  and  the  angle  through  which  it  had  been  twisted.  This  principle  of 
the  force  of  torsion  is  ingeniously  applied  to  measure  the  variations  of  the 
force  of  magnetism.  A  magnet  placed  horizontally  in  a  metallic  suspension- 
piece  is  suspended  by  two  strings  hanging  in  a  vertical  plane  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  declination-magnet  or  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 
The  upper  part  of  the  suspension-piece  carries  a  plate  with  a  pair  of  small 
pulleys  attached  to  it,  under  which  two  halves  of  a  skein  of  silk  pass ;  and  this 
is  connected  with  a  small  circle  called  a  torsion  circle,  which  turns  with  refer- 
ence to  the  magnet  cell  (being  held  by  stiff  friction).  The  magnet  is  turned 
round  by  this  means  till  it  will  hang  in  equilibrium  in  a  direction  very  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  the  torsion  of  the  strings  (which 
have  been  twisted  round  out  of  their  natural  position  of  rest  for  an  unmag- 
netized  bar)  being  a  force  that  endeavours  to  pull  the  magnet  round  in  one 
direction,  while  its  own  magnetism  is  employed  in  trying  to  turn  it  in  the  other 
direction.  Now  the  force  of  torsion  is  very  nearly  constant,  but  the  hori- 
zontal force  of  magnetism  is  subject  to  ceaseless  fluctuations  which  compel  the 
magnet  to  take  up  different  positions  of  rest,  and  these  angular  changes  can 
be  by  a  mathematical  calculation  connected  with  the  forces  that  produce  them, 
so  that  if  they  can  be  measured,  the  variations  of  force  in  terms  of  the  whole 
magnetic  force  will  be  found.  For  this  purpose  a  small  plane  mirror,  which 
you  may  see  through  a  glass  in  the  aperture  of  the  side  of  the  box,  is  attached 
to  the  frame  that  carries  the  magnet,  and  necessarily  revolves  with  it,  and,  a 
scale  properly  divided  being  placed  on  the  south  wall  of  this  arm  of  the  build- 
ing, its  divisions  reflected  in  the  mirror  are  obsen^cd  on  a  wire  of  the  observing 
telescope  directed  towards  the  mirror.  The  general  principles  of  this  instru- 
ment will,  it  is  hoped,  be  understood  by  this  brief  description,  and  we  have 
no  time  for  more  details.  We  will  therefore  pass  on  to  the  remaining  mag- 
netical  instrument  contained  in  the  box  in  the  western  arm  of  the  room. 

This  instrument  is  the  Balance  Magnetometer^  for  measuring  the  variations 
of  the  vertical  force  of  magnetism.  Its  principle  can  be  explained  in  few 
words.  A  magnet  placed  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian  is 
made  to  vibrate  like  a  balance  on  agate  planes,  being  inserted  in  a  brass  frame 
to  which  two  steel  knife-edges  are  attached,  and  is  kept  horizontal  or  nearly 
so  by  small  weights  placed  near  its  extremities  above  and  below  the  centre  of 
gravity.  By  shifting  the  position  of  these  weights,  the  inclination  of  the 
magnet  to  the  horizon,  as  well  as  the  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  can  be 
altered. 

On  one  side  of  the  centre  of  the  magnet  a  mirror  is  placed  in  an  inclined 
position,  which  serves  to  reflect  light  from  the  divisions  of  an  engraved  s«ile 
placed  vertically  near  the  observing  telescope  into  the  telescope.  The  obser- 
vations are  thus  made  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  instrument 
last  described,  and  the  observed  variations  in  the  scale-divisions  can  be  readily 
reduced  to  the  required  variations  of  the  vertical  force  of  magnetism. 

The  principle  of  construction  of  each  of  the  three  principal  magnetic  in- 
struments having  been  described,  it  remains  for  us  to  sliow  how  the  magnets 
are  caused  by  photography  skilfully  applied  and  adapted,  to  register  their 
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own  raniltswith  no  more  labour  to  the  person  employed  than  sapplying  them 
punctually  and  liberally  with  properly-prepared  paper,  and  keeping  their 
lights  always  properly  burning.  It  is  proper  to  mention  previoudy  that  the 
merit  of  liaving  so  successfully  accomplidied  this  desideratum  in  practical 
science  is  due  to  Mr.  Brooke,  a  medical  gentleman  of  London.  By  aaying 
this  we  do  not  in  the  least  wish  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  similar  inren- 
tions  by  Mr.  Bonalds,  who  for  some  yeans  has  with  great  skill  and  seal  gratui- 
tously conducted  the  meteorological  observations  of  the  Kew  Observatory,  but 
we  diall  afterwards  have  an  opportunity  of  describing  the  peculiar  and  inge- 
nious methods  of  this  gentleman  when  we  come  to  the  description  of  the 
latter  observatory. 

We  shall  attempt  only  an  explanation  of  the  general  principle  of  the  pho- 
tographic method,  and  of  its  application  to  the  purpose  of  making  the  mag- 
neticftl  and  other  instruments  self-registering;  a  description  of  the  exact 
mode  of  treatment  applied  to  each  instrument  would  exceed  the  limite  to 
which  we  must  confine  ourselves. 

Most  persons  are  fiuniliar  with  the  process  by  which  paper  is  prepared  so  as 
to  render  it  extremely  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light.  It  is  first  washed  with 
a  solution  of  isinglass,  bromide  of  potassium,  and  iodide  of  potaaaium  in  pro- 
portions of  nearly  1, 8,  and  2,  and  may,  when  carefully  dried,  be  put  awav  in  a 
drawer  till  it  is  wanted  for  use.  When  required  for  use  it  is  placed  in  a  daikened 
chamber  and  washed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  is  then 
in  a  proper  state  of  sensitiveness  to  the  action  of  light,  so  that  if  a  beam  of 
strong  light  be  allowed  to  &11  upon  any  part  of  it,  an  impression  is  made  upon 
that  part,  which  is,  however,  invisible  till  the  paper  is  washed  with  a  solution  of 
gallic  acid,  with  a  small  admixture  of  acetic  acid.  Imagine,  then,  a  sheet  of 
paper  properlv  prepared  to  be  rolled  round  the  glass  (flinders,  several  of 
which  we  see  before  us,  or  rather  between  two  such  cylinders  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  it  safely  in  one  invariable  position.  Each  cylinder  has  one  hemi- 
spherical end,  and  the  inner  one  is  stopped  at  the  other  end  by  insertion  in  a 
metallic  cap,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  short  spindle  and  winch-arm.  On  the 
rim  of  the  metallic  plate  is  placed  a  collar  of  tape,  which  gives  friction  enough 
to  keep  the  cylinders  with  the  paper  between  them  firmly  in  one  position. 
The  cylindeFB  are  then  mounted  with  their  axes  horizontal,  the  short  spindle 
at  one  end  and  the  hemispherical  termination  at  the  other,  resting  on  firiction 
rollers.  The  winch-arm  is  lodged  in  a  fork  at  the  end  of  the  hour-end  of  a 
time-piece  with  very  strong  wheels  and  powerful  spring  and  with  duplex  escape- 
ment, and  the  cylinders  with  the  registering  paper  are  thus  made  to  revolve 
uniformly  so  as  to  complete  a  revolution  in  twelve  hours.  We  must  now 
describe  how  the  light  is  thrown  upon  the  paper,  and,  to  fix  the  idots,  we 
must  be  understood  as  speaking  of  the  declination-magnet,  as  the  principle  is 
nearly  the  same  for  all  the  instruments.  A  gas-light  is  placed  a  little  out  of 
the  direction  of  the  straight  line  joining  the  suspending  skein  of  the  magnet 
and  the  middle  of  the  cylinders,  and  light  passing  from  it  through  a  mtdl 
aperture  falls  upon  a  concave  mirror  carried  by  part  of  the  suspension-appaiatoa 
of  the  magnet.  The  rays  of  light  thus  reflected  from  the  mirror  are  made  to 
converge  pretty  nearly  upon  the  paper  on  the  cylinder,  the  ^ect  of  the 
oblique  reflexion  being  diminished  by  a  plano-convex  cylindrical  lens  of  glass 
placed  before  the  cylinder  with  its  axis  horizontal. 

The  cylinders  are  completely  covered  over  with  a  double  case  of  blackened 
zinc,  having  a  slit  on  each  side  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  as  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder ;  and  the  beam  of  light  throughout  its  whole  course  is,  as  you  see, 
protected  by  zinc  tubes  from  the  admixture  of  extraneous  light  Through  the 
slit  on  the  north  side  the  light  from  a  fixed  gas-flame  is  admitted  to  the 
cylinder,  and  thus  a  fixed  line  is  marked,  which  serves  as  a  base  or  line  of 
reference  for  measurement  Thus,  then,  as  the  magnet,  throughout  the  day 
and  night,  is  constantly  making  small  excursions  on  one  side  and  the  other  of 
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its  mean  position,  this  fiiithfiil  and  eyer-watchfal  aniatont  is  as  constantly 
recording  even  the  slightest  movement,  and  tracing  a  zigsag  line  on  the  paper, 
from  which  the  positions  can  be  readily  computed,  for  any  giren  instant,  with  as 
much  aocunicy  as  if  they  were  made  in  the  ancient  or  ordinary  way  which  has 
already  been  described.  But  to  reduce  the  observations  to  the  same  scale  as 
the  ordinary  observations,  it  is  necessary,  at  certain  times  in  the  day,  still  to 
record  the  indications  of  the  magnets  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  these  observa- 
tions being  compared  with  the  photographic  indications  given  for  the  same 
times,  afford  means  for  the  reduction  of  all  the  observations  to  the  same  scale 
as  if  all  had  been  made  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  same  cylinder  is  made  to 
record  the  indications  of  two  instruments  by  being  so  placed  that  the  light 
recording  the  movements  of  each  shall  fisiU  on  opposite  sides  of  it.  Thus  in 
24  hours  each  paper  exhibits  two  double  traces  (the  cylindera  making  two 
complete  revolutions  in  that  space  of  time)  with  a  corresponding  base  line, 
which  serves  for  both  instruments ;  the  cylindrical  paper  used  for  the  decli- 
nation magnet,  for  example,  carries  also  the  trace  of  the  bifilar  magnet ;  and 
that  used  for  the  vertical-force  magnet  carries  also  the  trace  for  the  baro- 
meter. 

This  latter  instrument  is  a  large  syphon  barometer,  and  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  follows :— A  glass  float  on  the  mercury  in  the  shorter  leg  of  the 
syphon  is  partially  supported  by  a  counterpoise  acting  on  a  light  lever  turning 
on  delicate  pivots,  leaving  a  certain  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  float  to  be 
supported  by  the  mercury.  The  lever  is  lengthened  to  carry  a  vertical  plate 
of  opaque  mica»  with  a  small  aperture,  and  through  this  aperture  the  light 
of  the  gas-lamp,  collected  by  a  cylindrical  lens,  shines  upon  the  photographic 
paper. 

Under  a  shed  in  the  grounds  are  placed  two  thermometers  (a  wet-bulb  and 
a  dry-bulb  thermometer),  giving  photographic  indications  by  means  very 
similar,  the  cylinders  being  vertiod  and  the  divisions  of  the  thermometera 
being  mari^ed  on  the  paper  by  the  absence  of  light  at  the  intervals  where  it 
is  intercepted  by  wires  placea  across  the  tubes  at  every  deg^ree.  The  bulbs  of 
the  thermometera  are  large  and  the  cylindera  long. 

We  have  still  to  describe  the  electrical  apparatus,  before  leaving  the  Mag- 
netic Observatoiy.  This  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  viz.,  of  the  instruments 
which  we  see  in  the  window,  communicating  directly  with  a  series  of  vertical 
brass  rods,  which  project  from  a  long  horizontal  brass  tube  carried  by  an  in- 
sulating double  cone  of  glass  kept  warm  by  lamps,  and  of  the  apparatus  at  the 
top  of  the  lofty  pole  outside  the  building.  This  latter  consists  mainly  of  a 
copper  tube  5  ft.  in  length,  carrying  at  its  lower  extremity  a  copper 
umbrella,  which  is  fixed  upon  the  top  of  a  truncated  cone  of  glass  for  insula- 
tion. The  glass  is  hollowed  out  beneath,  a  cone  of  copper  being  placed  in  its 
conical  hollow,  and  the  heat  of  a  lamp  placed  beneath  it  serves  to  keep  the 
glass  in  a  proper  state  for  insulating  perfectly.  The  box  containing  the  glass, 
ftc,  is  fiwten^  to  a  vertical  plank,  which  is  attached  to  perforated  iron  ban, 
sliding  upon  iron  rods,  that  guide  the  apparatus  in  its  ascents  and  descents. 
Near  the  bottom  of  the  pole  is  fixed  a  winalass,  the  rope  of  which  passes  over 
a  pulley  in  the  cap  of  the  mast  and  sustains  the  apparatus.  When  tJie  appa- 
ratus iB  lowercKi,  the  conducting  wire  is  coiled  upon  a  self-acting  reel,  which  is 
urged  by  a  weight,  but  which  may  be  better  understood  by  actual  inspection. 
The  atmospheric  electricity  is  collected  by  means  of  the  flame  of  a  large  lamp 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  copper  rod,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  instruments  within 
the  room  by  the  conducting  wire  soldered  on  to  the  outside  of  the  copper 
umbrella  beneath  the  cap.  The  instruments  consist  of  a  double  gold-leaf 
electrometer,  two  Yolta's  electrometers,  a  Henley's  electrometer,  a  Konalds* 
spark  measurer,  a  dry-pile  apparatus,  and  a  galvanometer.  The  electrometera 
and  the  spark  measurer  were  originally  eonstmcted  under  the  superintendence 
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of  Mr.  Bonaldsy  of  whom  we  shall  hxft  occasion  to  speak  in  connecUon  with 
the  Kew  Obaeiratory. 

Near  the  aouthem  boundary  of  the  grounds  is  a  shed  containing  an  appara- 
tus for  determining  the  absolute  intensity  of  the  horizontal  force  of  magnetism. 
A  graduated  circle  is  fixed  to  a  tripod  stand,  with  its  plane  horiaontaU  and  two 
planks  at  right  angles  to  each  other  turn  horizontally  on  a  pin  at  its  centre. 
Upon  the  centre  of  the  plank  is  fixed  a  box  carrying  a  suspension^pparatns 
fur  a  magnet^  which  is  deflected  by  another  magnet  placed  at  small  meamred 
distances,  in  the  same  plane,  and  at  ri^t  angles  to  it.  At  one  end  of  one  of 
the  phrnks  is  fixed  a  telescope  with  a  wire  in  its  focus,  and  a  short  scale  to  be 
viewed  by  reflexion  in  the  mirror  carried  by  the  suspended  magnet  The 
division  of  the  scale  which  is  on  the  wire  when  the  deflecting  magnet  is  away 
being  noted,  and  the  circle  microscopes  being  read,  the  deflecting  magnet  is 
laid  at  one  of  the  measured  distances,  and  the  planks  are  turned  round  till  that 
diTision  is  again  on  the  wire,  when  the  microscropes  are  read  again.  The  dif- 
ference of  the  readings  gires  the  disturbing  efiect  of  the  magnet  In  praetioe, 
however,  the  deflecting  magnet  is  generally  placed  with  its  poles  successively  in 
opposite  positions,  and  the  difference  of  readings  is  then  double  the  effect  of 
the  disturbance.  By  combining  such  observations  with  the  observations  of 
vibration  of  the  deflecting  magnet,  data  are  found  for  determining  the  energy 
of  the  magnetic  force  that  influences  the  magnets. 

In  an  opposite  shed  or  wooden  erection  is  an  excellent  dipping  needle  by 
Robinson,  with  which  the  magnetic  dip  is  determined  three  times  on  the 
Monday  of  every  week. 

Besides  the  meteorological  instruments  which  give  self-registering  indications 
by  the  photographical  and  other  processes  which  have  Ineen  described,  there 
are  others  yet  to  be  mentioned. 

Of  these  the  chief  is  the  standard  Barometer  by  Newman,  which  is  fixed  at 
the  south-west  re-entering  angle  of  the  Magnetic  Observatory.  The  tube  is 
nearly  six-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  its  graduated  scale  is  of  brass*  and  to 
it  is  affixed  a  brass  rod  passing  downwards  and  terminating  in  a  point  of  ivory. 
In  observation,  this  point  and  its  inuige  reflected  in  the  cistern  of  mercury  are 
brought  into  contact  The  readings  of  this  barometer  are  very  nearly  coin- 
cident with  those  of  the  Royal  Society's  flint-glass  standard  barometer. 

The  Tftermometers  generally  are  placed  on  a  vertical  revolving  stand,  placed 
at  some  little  distance  south  of  the  Magnetic  Observatory.  This  stand  re- 
volves freely  on  a  vertical  post,  and  is  composed  of  a  vertical  board,  tamed 
away  from  the  sun,  to  which  the  thermometers  are  attached,  and  of  two 
inclined  boards  separated  by  an  interval  of  some  inches,  of  which  the  outer  one 
is  turned  towards  the  sun.  An  effectual  screen  is  thus  formed  from  the  direct 
effects  of  the  sun's  rays,  while  there  is  nothing  whatever  near  the  thermometeiB 
to  affect  the  temperature  of  the  air.  On  the  stand  are  placed  a  standard  ther- 
mometer for  the  temperature  of  the  air,  a  dry-bulb  and  a  wet-bulb  thermometer 
for  determining  the  temperature  of  evaporation  and  of  the  dew-point,  self- 
registering  ordinary  maximum  and  minimum  Uiermometers,  and  self-register- 
ing wet-bulb  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers. 

A  case  to  the  east  of  this  stand  contains  the  tops  of  the  tubes  of  four  ther- 
mometers sunk  in  the  ground  at  the  depths  respectively  of  24,  12,  6,  and 
8  French  feet  for  the  determination  of  the  temperature  of  the  earth  and  its 
variations  at  different  depths  below  the  surface. 

On  the  ground,  near  the  stand  carrying  the  thermometers,  are  two  rain- 
gauges,  one  on  Crosley's  construction,  self-registering,  and  the  other  a  plain 
cylindrical  gauge.  A  third  gauge,  also  cylindrical,  is  also  placed  on  the  kads 
above  the  library. 

A  small  area  is  railed  off  for  the  placing  of  thermometers  used  for  niMkiw|y  ex- 
periments on  the  radUition  of  heat  from  different  substances,  which  were  moat 
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elaborately  conducted  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  the  Buperintendent  of  this  department 
of  the  observatory,  and  of  which  the  results  are  g^ven  in  the  Philosophical 
Trans€tctions. 

There  is  also  a  thermometer  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  and  another 
thermometer  with  its  bulb  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  reflector  for 
terrestrial  radiation. 

This  completes  our  survey  of  the  principal  instruments  of  the  observatory. 
The  accounts  given  of  them,  and  the  desisriptions  of  their  mode  of  use,  and  of 
the  general  features  of  the  establishment,  are  necessarily  imperfect,  though, 
even  now,  they  will,  to  many  persons,  seem  unnecessarily  long  and  tedious. 
Enough  has  been  shown  to  give  an  idea  of  the  laborious  methods  practised  by 
the  astronomer,  and  of  the  undeviating  rigour  and  punctuality  with  which  his 
duties  are  performed.  Day  after  day,  and  night  after  wg;ht,  he  is  slowly  and 
painfully  adding  to  the  heap  of  facts  which  fiimish  the  materials  for  ^ture 
discovery,  and  for  correcting  still  further  every  element  in  the  theory  of  the 
celestial  bodies  with  which  he  is  already  conversant. 

The  visitor  either  before  or  after  his  visit  to  the  Royal  Observatory  will 
most  probably  pay  a  visit  also  to  the  other  admirable  and  far-famed  institution 
of  the  town  of  Greenwich,  viz.  its  Hospital  and  Schools.  The  latter  have  long 
been  famed  for  the  excellent  training  given  to  the  boys  in  nautical  astronomy, 
and  chiefly  for  the  skill  with  which  they  have  been  taught  to  observe  with  the 
Kcxtant  and  other  instruments.  At  the  present  time  an  observatory,  well 
furnished  with  first-class  instruments,  is  being  erected  for  their  use  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Geoi^  Fisher,  the  Chaplain  to  the  establishment.  It 
does  not  fall  within  our  province  to  give  a  formal  description  of  these,  but  it 
may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  transit-instrument  and  mural-circle  which 
are  to  be  erec^d  here  arc  the  same  instruments  which  were  used  formerly 
with  BO  much  effect  at  St.  Helena  by  Mr.  Johnson,  the  present  director  of  the 
Oxford  Observatory. 

THS  KEW  OBSIRVATOBY. 

We  propose  to  give,  in  the  next  place,  a  description  of  the  Observatory  at 
Kew,  established  in  1842,  under  the  auspices  and  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

The  building  appropriated  for  the  magnetical  and  meteorological  observa- 
tions contemplated  by  the  Association,  is  that  which  was  built  about  the  year 
1768,  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  for  his  Mi^esty  King  George  HI.,  for  an 
astronomical  observatory.  It  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  Old  Deer  Park, 
Richmond,  upon  a  promontonr  formed  by  a  flexure  of  the  river,  from  which 
its  least  distance  is  924  ft  The  situation  is  favourable  for  electrical  observa- 
tions, the  highest  trees  near  it  being  some  feet  lower  than  the  top  of  the 
dome  that  surmounts  the  building.  The  building  was  originally  arranged 
for  apartments  to  receive  a  transit-instrument,  a  mural  quadrant^  and  an 
equatorial  instrument.  On  entering  the  building  by  the  flight  of  steps  on 
the  north  side  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  a  fine  hall,  exactly  corresponding 
with  an  apartment  immediately  in  front  of  it  on  the  south  side.  The  apart- 
ments to  the  right  and  left  on  the  south  side  of  the  building  contain  the 
transit-instniment  and  the  great  mural  quadrant  The  room  above  the  south 
central  room  is  appropriated  as  a  kind  of  study  and  Uboratory;  and  this 
room,  and  the  rooms  below  it  are  lined  with  glass  cases,  containing  philoso- 
phical instruments  and  objects  of  natural  history.  The  rooms  in  the  same 
story  are  used  as  dwelling  apartments  for  the  observer  and  keeper  of  the 
building  and  their  ^milies,  and  one  or  two  other  rooms  are  occupied  as  sleep- 
ing apartments. 

In  the  year  1842,  on  a  representation  made  by  the  British  Association  to 
her  Mfueet/s  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests^  the  building  was  appro- 
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prUted  to  their  use,  and  the  laborious  charge  of  arranging  for  the  neceasarj 
instruments,  and  of  superintending  the  observations,  was  generously  undertaken 
by  Francis  Ronalds,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  previous  researches 
in  electricity  and  meteorology  generally.  From  that  time  to  the  present  he 
has  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  this  task ;  and  the  science  of  atmo- 
spheric electricity,  not  to  speak  of  other  branches  of  meteorology,  is  mainly 
indebted  to  him  for  its  present  state  of  advancement 

Mr.  Ronalds'  researches  were  at  first  chiefly  directed  to  the  observation  of 
electrical  phenomena,  and  for  this  purpose  the  dome  originally  intended  for 
an  equatorial  instrument  was  appropriated.  The  apartment  beneath  the  dome 
is  composed  chiefly  of  wood  covered  by  sheet  copper,  and  is  erected  on  a  very 
solid  wall  built  up  from  the  foundation.  The  dome  itself  is  moveable  by  well^ 
contrived  rack-work,  and  it  has  the  usual  sliding  shutters. 

To  adapt  the  dome  for  an  electrical  observatory  a  circular  hole  has  been  cut 
through  its  centre,  and  in  it  is  fitted  a  smooth  mahogany  varnished  cylinder. 
A  strong  cylindrical  pedestal,  surrounded  by  a  stage  reached  by  steps,  is  fixed 
in  the  centre,  for  placing  the  principal  conductor,  which  is  a  conical  tube  of 
copper,  16  ft  long,  entering  into  a  brass  tube  beneath  it  This  latter  sur- 
mounts as  a  cap  a  well-ann^ed  hollow  glass  pillar  that  rests  upon  the  centre 
of  the  pedestal,  to  which  it  is  securely  fixed  by  eight  bolts  passing  through  a 
strong  wooden  collar  into  the  table  forming  the  top  of  the  pedestal.  On  the 
brass  cap  surmounting  the  insulating  glass  column  is  fixed  a  spherical  ring 
carrying  four  arms  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  by  means  of  these  aims 
is  effected  the  connection  of  the  conducting  rod  and  the  electrometers  be- 
neath in  a  way  that  needs  no  particular  description.  A  small  lamp  is  placed 
beneath  the  glass  column  to  secure  the  proper  warmth  for  perfect  insulation. 
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and  to  the  top  of  the  conducting  rod  Volta's  small  lantern  is  fitted,  in  which 
a  light  is  kept  always  burning.  Just  above  the  opening  of  the  dome  there  is 
fitt^  in  the  brass  tube  a  small  inverted  copper  dish  or  umbrella,  to  protect 
the  instruments  from  the  rain. 

The  instruments  which  are  usually  kept  in  connection  with  the  conductor 
are  similar  to  those  used  at  Greenwich  (indeed  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  electrical  apparatus  at  Qreenwich  was  copied  from  that  at  Kew,  with  such 
modifications  as  were  necessary,  and  that  Mr.  Ronalds  gave  his  willing  and 
able  assLstance  in  every  part  of  it).  The  action  of  the  Kew  apparatus  is, 
however,  much  more  continuous  and  perfect  than  that  at  Greenwich,  owing, 
probably,  to  the  length  of  the  conducting  wire  used  with  the  hitter. 

The  expressed  object  of  the  establishment  at  Kew  was  the  construction 
and  working  of  self-registering  meteorological  instruments,  and  to  this  sub- 
ject Mr.  Ronalds  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  attention  from  the  com- 
mencement, but  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  electrical  observations. 

For  some  time  the  indications  of  the  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere  were 
obtained  by  putting  in  connection  with  the  conductor  a  circular  plate  of  tin  or 
glass,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  shell-lac  or  resin.  This  plate,  being  carried 
round  by  clock-work,  becomes  electrified  in  the  line  and  neighbourhood  of  its 
contact  with  the  conductor,  and,  on  being  removed  and  well  powdered  with 
chalk,  exhibits  very  interesting  figures  by  the  adhering  of  the  chalk  to  those 
parts.  In  1845,  however,  Mr.  Ronalds  was  enabled  to  supersede  this  instru- 
ment by  a  more  efficient  one  constructed  on  photograpMc  principleis  which 
we  will  briefly  describe,  from  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Ronalds  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Royal  Society,  in  Januaiy,  1847. 

''A  rectangular  box,  about  16  in.  long  and  8  in.  square,  constitutes  the 
'body'  of  a  kind  of  lucemal  microscope.  A  voltaic  electrometer  (properly 
insulated,  and  in  communication  with  an  atmospheric  conductor)  is  suspended 
within  this  microscope,  through  an  aperture  in  the  upper  side,  and  near  to 
the  object-end.  That  end  itself  is  closed  by  a  pane  of  glass  when  daylight 
is  used,  and  by  condensing  lenses  when  a  common  Argand  lamp  is  employed. 
Between  the  electrometer  and  the  other  or  eye-end  of  the  microscope,  fine 
achromatic  lenses  are  placed,  which  have  the  double  effect  of  condensing  the 
light  upon  a  screen  situated  at  the  eye-end,  and  of  projecting  a  strong  image 
of  the  electrometer  in  deep  ascuro  upon  it.  Through  the  screen  a  veiy 
narrow  slit  of  proper  curvature,  in  a  horizontal  position,  is  cut,  and  is  fitted 
into  the  back  of  a  case  fixed  to  the  eye-end  of  the  microscope,  at  right  angles 
to  its  axis  and  vertical.  Within  this  case  is  suspended  a  frame,  provided  with 
grooves,  into  which  two  plates  of  pure  thin  glaas  can  be  dropped,  and  brought 
into  close  contact  by  six  little  bolts  and  nuts.  This  frame  can  be  removed  at 
pleasure  from  a  line  by  which  it  is  suspended ;  and  the  line,  after  passing 
through  a  small  aperture  cut  through  the  upper  end  of  the  long  case,  is 
attached  to  a  pulley  fixed,  with  capacity  of  acynstment,  to  the  hour-arbor  of 
a  good  clock. 

"  A  piece  of  properly-prepared  photographic  paper  is  now  placed  between 
the  two  pieces  of  glaas  in  the  moveable  frame ;  the  frame  is  removed  (in  a 
box  purposely  made  for  excluding  light)  and  is  suspended  in  the  long  ease ; 
this  is  dosed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  extraneous  light  entering  it ; 
the  clock  Lb  started,  and  the  time  of  starting  is  noted. 

"  All  that  part  of  the  paper  which  is  made  to  pass  over  the  slit  in  the  screen 
by  the  motion  of  the  clock  becomes  now,  therefore,  successively  exposed  to 
a  strong  light,  and  is  consequently  brought  into  a  state  which  fits  it  to  receive 
a  dark  colour,  on  being  again  washed  with  the  usual  solutions,  excepting  those 
small  portions  upon  which  dark  images  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  pKcndulums 
of  the  electrometer  are  projected  through  the  slit ;  these  small  portions  of 
course  retain  the  light  colour  of  the  paper,  and  form  long  curv^  lines  or 
bandfl^  whose  distances  from  each  other  at  any  given  part  of  the  photograph 
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f .  e.  at  any  given  time,  indicate  the  electric  tension  of  the  atmosphere  at 
that  time." 

By  this  account  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  principal  diflerence  betveen 
this  method  and  that  of  Mr.  Brooke,  which  is  naed  at  Greenwich,  neglectini: 
the  mechanical  adaptations,  consists  in  this,  that  in  the  former  case  the  li^i 
is  ezclnded  from  those  parts  of  the  paper  which  are  to  receive  the  trace,  and 
in  the  1att«r  case  it  is  admitted  only  to  those  parts. 

Mr.  RonaMs  has  successfully  applied  a  similar  method  of  self-registmtioB 
to  the  baroiiieter,  the  declination-magnet,  and  the  horisontal-foroe  and  ver- 
ticalforce  mafT^ota. 

The  observatory  is  supplied  with  the  usual  meteorological  instramenls. 
viz.  a  barometer  for  use  in  the  ordinary  way,  thermometers,  hygrometers,  wn- 
gdUROs,  and  anemometers. 

We  munt,  in  conclusion,  not  omit  to  draw  the  visitor's  attention  to  the 
storm  clock  used  in  connection  with  the  Electrical  Observatory,  which  em- 
powers an  observer  to  set  down  multifarious  events  occurring  in  very  rapid 
Boccession,  with  accuracy  and  comparative  r 


The  greater  number  of  the  scientific  visitors  of  London  will  doubtless  visit 
the  two  great  Universities  of  England,  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  and  a  short 
description  of  the  observatories  connected  with  them  will,  therefore,  not  be 
out  of  place. 

We  will  commence  with  the  latter,  because  its  series  of  published  observa- 
tions commences  earlier,  though  we  mean  no  comparison  of  the  merits  of 
these  excellent  and  most  active  institutions. 

THX  CAMBBID6E  OBSERVATORY. 

The  Cambridge  Observatory  is  situated  on  the  road  to  Mkdingly,  about  a 
mile  to  the  west  of  Cambridge,  on  a  gently-rising  ground,  comnumdin^  a 
good  north  and  south  horizon.  It  was  built  in  the  years  1822  to  1824,  alter 
the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Mead,  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  18,0002.  It  is  a 
handsome  Doric  building,  with  a  portico  in  the  centre,  and  surmounted  by  a 
central  dome.  The  east  end  of  the  building  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  Ui« 
astronomer,  and  the  apartments  of  the  assistants  arc  at  the  other  eiid.  To 
the  west  of  the  central  portico  are  situated  successively  the  rooms  for  the 
mural-circle  and  transit-instrument ;  and  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  bnild- 
ing  is  the  dome  erected  in  18S8  for  the  magnificent  Northumberland 
equatoriaL 

On  the  foundation  of  the  observatory,  it  was  put  under  the  charge  of  Bro- 
feasor  Woodhouse,  so  well  known  for  his  treatises  on  astronomy  and  oiher 
valuable  works.  The  present  Astronomer  Royal,  Mr.  Airy  (then  Professor 
Airy),  succeeded  him  in  1828,  and,  on  his  removal  to  Greenwich  in  1885,  he 
was  succeeded  by  Professor  Challis,  the  present  director  of  the  observatory. 

Professor  Airy's  appointment  forms  an  epoch  in  modern  astronomy.  He 
assumed  as  his  first  principle  from  the  commencement  that  unreduced  obser- 
vations were  worth  comparatively  little,  and  he  set  the  example,  which  has 
since  been  followed  by  all  English  astronomers,  of  thoroughly  reducing  his  ol»- 
servations  and  of  rendering  them  fit  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  theoreUcal 
astronomer.  It  had  been  the  practice  also  before  his  time  to  observe  the 
superior  planets  only  about  the  time  of  their  apposition,  and  even  the  Green- 
wich planetary  observations  of  that  period  were  few  in  number,  and,  to  use 
Mr.  Airy's  own  words,  **  not  sufficient  to  assist  in  any  material  degree  for  im- 
piDving  the  theory."  From  the  first  establishment  of  the  miual-ciide  at 
C^bridge,  this  defect  was  obviated,  and  all  the  planets  were  observed  on  the 
meridian  that  did  not  pass  later  than  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  observ- 
ing force  (consisting  of  two  assistants)  not  being  large  enough  to  admit  of 
'observations  throughout  the  night.    The  Cambridge  observations  commencing 
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with  1828,  and  the  Greenwich  observations  commencing  with  1886,  form  one 
continuous  series,  observed  with  the  same  accuracy,  and  reduced  according  to 
the  same  plan  and  with  the  same  elements,  and  are  the  most  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  astronomy  of  the  age. 

The  transit-instrument  was  constructed  by  DoUond,  in  1824.  The  focal 
length  of  the  object-glass  is  nearly  10  ft.,  and  its  aperture  nearly  5  in.  Its 
supports  are  massive  stone  piers,  and  the  pivots  of  the  axis,  which  are  of  bell- 
metal,  turn  in  brass  Ys,  which  have  the  usual  adjustments.  In  the  focus  of 
the  eye-piece  are  seven  fixed  vertical  wires,  and  one  parallel  to  t^em  moveable 
with  a  micrometer. 

The  mode  of  use,  illumination  of  the  field,  Ac,  are  precisely  similar  to 
those  of  the  Greenwich  transit-instrument.  The  clock  was  made  by  Hardy 
and  has  Hardy's  escapement 

The  mund-circle  was  constructed  by  Troughton  and  Simms,  and  was  mounted 
in  the  autumn  of  1832.  Its  diameter  and  the  length  of  the  telescope  are  each 
8  it. ;  and  the  aperture  of  the  object-glass  is  44  in.  It  is  in  every  essential 
respect  similar  to  the  Greenwich  instrument,  and  is  used  in  precisely  a  similar 
way. 

The  clock  used  in  the  circle  room  is  by  Molyneux,  and  admits  of  immediate 
comparison  with  the  transit-clock. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  connection  with  the  mural-circle,  that  the 
process  of  making  a  complete  double  observation,  by  direct  vision  and  by 
reflexion,  at  the  same  transit  of  a  star,  was  practised  first  by  Mr.  Airy  at 
Cambridge. 

The  &-ft.  equatorial  in  the  dome  that  surmounts  the  building  was  erected 
in  1832,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones.  It  rests  on  a  stone  pillar  whose  height 
above  the  level  of  the  ground  is  about  26  ft.  The  polar  axis  consists  of  four 
brass  cylinders  fixed  at  their  ends  to  two  brass  frames,  in  the  centres  of  which 
are  the  pivots.  The  pivots  are  supported  by  stone  piers  rising  from  the  pil- 
lars; and  the  upper  pivot  is  surmounted  by  an  open  iron  frame  about  3  ft  long. 
The  declination-circle  (3  ft  in  diameter)  consists  of  two  flat  rings,  contain- 
ing the  telescope  between  them,  and  connected  by  bars  across.  One  ring  is 
graduated  to  every  5',  and  the  other  is  grasped  by  the  clamp  of  the  tangent- 
screw.  The  hour-circle  is  attached  to  the  frame  carrying  the  lower  pivot,  and 
has  two  sets  of  graduations^  one  in  time  and  the  other  in  spaee.  Its  diameter 
is  2  ft.  The  length  of  the  telescope  is  5  ft,  and  the  aperture  of  its  object- 
glass  is  2S  in. 
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The  clock  used  with  the  instmmeiit  is  bj  QrahAm,  and  has  a  dead-be&i 
escapement  and  gridiron  pendulum. 

The  last  instrument  which  we  have  to  describe  is  the  great  NorthmnberlaiMi 
equatorial,  the  pride  and  boast  not  only  of  the  obseryatoiy,  bnt  of  the  uni 
versity  to  which  it  belongs.  This  noble  instrument  was  the  gift  of  the  Dsb 
of  Nor^umberland,  the  former  chancellor  of  the  uniyersity,  and  has  already 
added  to  English  astronomical  fame  by  the  successful  search  after  ^e  nev 
planet  Neptune.  The  planet  was  really  observed  by  Professor  Challis  twice 
with  this  instrument  before  its  discovery  by  Galle»  at  Beriin,  though  it  w 
not  recognised  till  after  the  date  of  that  discovery.  It  is  now  employed  prinei 
pally  in  the  observation  of  double  stars  and  of  the  recently-disooyered  smali 
pbinets*. 

The  object-glass,  by  Cauchoix  of  Paris,  is  of  11 }  in.  effectiTe  i^>ertuic 
and  the  focal  length  of  the  telescope  is  19|  ft.  The  mounting  is  that  which 
has  been  generally  used  with  English  equatorials,  that  is,  the  telescope  is  in  thf 
phuie  of  &e  polar  axis.  The  advantage  of  this  construction  is,  that  it  prevent* 
the  necessity  of  reversing  the  instrument  when  an  object  comes  to  the  meri- 
dian. The  polar  axis  consists  of  six  stout  deal  poles,  the  ends  of  which  an 
&8tened  to  two  six-sided  cast-iron  frames,  at  the  centres  of  which  are  the 
upper  and  lower  pivots.  The  poles  are  braced  across  their  middle  by  tnns^ 
verse  iron  bands,  counter  to  which  24  deal  spars,  crossing  each  other  two  and 
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two  and  abutting  near  the  middle  of  the  poles  so  as  to  thrust  them  obliquek 
outwards,  are  made  to  act  by  means  of  screws  which  turn  in  shoulders  on  their 
opposite  extremities  and  press  against  the  iron  frames.  These  answer  the 
double  purpose  of  giving  stiflEhess  to  the  polar  axis  and  adjusting  the  inm 
frames  so  as  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  instrument 

The  support  of  the  upper  pivot  consists  of  two  strong  wooden  beams  con- 
nected by  two  cross  iron  ban  and  surmounted  by  a  triangular  iron  frame,  at 

*  Th«  defeription  U  taken  nuSnly  from  the  Introduction  to  the  Cambridge  Obiqfatkw 
for  1838. 
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tbe  apex  of  which  is  the  T  for  the  pirot.  The  braces  are  inclined  to  each 
other  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  meridian,  and  deviating  a  little  from 
the  vertical  towards  the  south ;  their  lower  extremities,  which  are  armed  with 
iron  ofisets,  are  firmly  embedded  in  brick-work,  and  their  narrow  &ces  are 
turned  towards  the  polar  axis.  By  this  construction  the  view  of  no  part  of 
the  heavens  is  materially  obstructed.  The  support  of  the  lower  pivot  is  a  large 
stone  slab  resting  on  a  mass  of  brick-work  at  a  slight  elevation  from  the 
ground.  This  pivot  turns  in  a  socket  carried  by  a  square  mass  of  iron  which 
is  moveable  by  adjusting  screws. 

The  tube  of  the  telescope  is  made  of  well-seasoned  deal  The  pivots  of  the 
axis  about  which  it  moves,  turn  in  cylinders  formed  of  brass  pieces  furnished 
with  aiiljusting  screws,  and  fixed  to  two  opposite  poles  of  the  polar  axis,  the 
telescope-tube  just  passing  between  the  other  four.  Attached  to  one  side  of 
the  telescope-tube  is  a  flat  brass  bar  nearly  6  ft.  in  length,  carrying  a  small 
graduated  arc  perpendicular  to  its  length  at  one  end,  and  turning  at  the  other 
about  a  pin  fixed  in  the  telescope  tube  at  the  distance  of  2^  ft.  from  the  axis 
of  revolution  of  the  telescope.  This  arc  (called  the  declination  sector)  serves 
to  measure  small  differences  of  declination,  and  ia  read  by  a  micrometer  mi- 
croscope fixed  to  the  telescope-tube. 

The  hour  circle  is  5^  ft.  in  diameter.  It  is  not  permanently  attached  to  the 
polar  axis,  but  can  be  clamped  to  or  releaiied  from  the  lower  iron  frame  at 
pleasure.  There  are  two  indexes  with  verniers ;  one  fixed  to  the  support  of 
the  lower  pivot,  and  the  other  fixed  to  the  iron  frame.  By  setting  the  latter  to  a 
certain  angle,  known  by  an  observation  of  a  known  star,  the  telescope  can  be 
directed  to  a  given  right-ascension  at  a  given  sidereal  time,  by  means  of  the 
other  index  in  the  usual  manner.  The  graduation  of  the  circle  has  been  per- 
formed with  great  care  by  Mr.  Simms  (who  performed  generally  the  gradua- 
tions and  the  optical  part  of  the  instrument),  and  by  the  aid  of  the  verniers 
can  be  read  off  to  Is.  of  time.  The  outer  Hm  of  the  circle  is  cut  with  teeth, 
to  which  an  endless  screw,  connected  by  a  brass  rod  with  a  laige  clock,  can  be 
applied  at  pleasure,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  movement  to  the  instrument 
about  the  polar  axis.  The  clock  is  moved  by  a  heavy  weight,  by  which  the 
going  can  be  maintained  during  the  act  of  winding  up.  The  clamping  of  the 
hour-circle  to  the  iron  frame  is  effected  by  a  tangent  screw  clamp  fixed  to  the 
frame,  by  means  of  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  handle  extending  to  the  place  of 
the  observer,  he  can,  when  the  endless  screw  is  applied,  give  motion  to  the  in- 
strument, through  a  limited  space,  upon  the  hour-circle.  The  rate  of  motion 
given  to  the  hour-circle  by  the  clock  is  not  affected  by  this  movement  Hence 
supposing  the  hour-circle  to  go  exactly  sidereal  time,  small  differences  of  right 
ascension  can  by  this  contrivance  be  measured  by  reading  off  the  angles  pointed 
to  by  the  moveable  index  before  and  after  the  changes  of  position. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  in  a  popular  sketeh  an  idea  of  the  mechanical 
contrivances  applied  in  the  construction  of  the  dome  for  sheltering  this 
gigantic  instrument.  After  considering  with  extreme  care  every  form  of 
mounting  for  the  revolving  part,  Mr.  Airy,  who  had  taken  the  charge  of  erecting 
the  instrument,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  construction  that  would 
answer  for  so  large  a  structure,  so  as  to  give  the  requisite  facility  of  movement 
and  freedom  from  the  danger  of  occasional  jamming,  is  that  in  which  the 
dome  turns  upon  free  balls  between  concave  channels.  This  construction  has 
been  adopted,  and  the  only  danger  against  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
guard  is  that  of  its  being  dislodged  or  blo¥m  over  by  wind  or  unusual  disturb- 
ances. This  has  been  obviated  by  four  holdfasts  of  a  peculiar  construction.  The 
winch  which  acts  upon  the  machinery  for  turning  the  dome  is  carried  to  the 
obser^'er's  chair,  so  that  he  can,  while  engaged  in  a  long  observation  of  any 
object,  turn  the  dome  slowly  without  descending.  The  accompanying  sketch 
will  give  a  very  intelligible  idea  of  the  general  form  of  the  dome. 
The  great  length  of  the  telescope  rendering  it  necessary  to  provide  special 
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means  for  easily  placing  the  obsenrer  in  all  positions  in  the  garlkoe  of  a  sphere 
whose  centre  is  the  centre  of  the  telescope,  this  is  accomplished  bj  making  a 
frame,  of  which  the  upper  edge  is  nearly  a  circular  arc  whose  centre  is  the 
centre  of  the  telescope,  and  causing  the  frame  to  traverse  horizontally  round 
a  pin  in  the  floor  exactly  below  the  telescope  centre;  the  observer's  chair  then 
slides  on  the  chair-frame.  The  observer  has  the  power,  by  means  of  a  winch, 
of  turning  round  the  frame  that  carries  himself  and  the  chair ;  and  also  by 
means  of  a  lever  and  ratchet-wheel,  of  raising  or  lowering  the  chair  on  the 
frame.  He  can  also  raise  or  depress  the  chair-back,  which  is  a^justible  in 
height,  and  can  thus  without  leaving  his  seat  obtain  the  most  convenient 
position  for  observing  his  object  and  follow  it  in  its  diurnal  course. 


THS  NORTUVMBBRULNO  TSLB8C0PS. 


Besides  the  systematic  observations  of  planets  on  a  better  plan  than  was 
formerly  practised,  a  valuable  catalogue  of  726  stars  observed  during  the 
directorship  of  Mr.  Airy,  and  reduced  by  him,  may  be  numbered  amongst  the 
valuable  contributions  to  astronomy  that  have  come  from  this  observatory.  In 
taking  our  leave  of  this  noble  institution,  we  cannot  wish  it  a  better  fistte  than 
to  be  always  under  management  so  honest  and  so  able  as  that  of  its  former 
and  its  present  director. 

THE  BADCLIFFB  0B8BBVAT0BT  AT  OXFORD. 

The  Badcliffe  Observatory  owes  its  origin  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  Dr. 
Homsby,  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.  The  attention  of  the  Unlvendty  authorities 
had  been  drawn  by  him  to  the  need  of  an  establishment  for  the  extension  of 
astronomical  science,  as  well  as  for  the  practical  teaching  of  it  in  the  Univer- 
sity, and  the  Badcliffe  trustees  were  induced  by  their  representations  to  appro- 
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prikte  pftrt  of  the  fbnds  bequeathed  for  scientific  purposes,  to  this  object, 
and  the  building  was  begun  about  the  year  1771.  In  1774  it  was  sufficiently 
advanced  to  receive  the  instruments,  though  from  various  causes  of  delay  the 
works  were  not  completed  till  the  year  1794.  The  administration  of  the 
observatory  has  been  always  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees ;  and  the 
whole  expense  of  its  equipment  and  management  has  been  defrayed  by  the 
funds  at  their  disposal. 
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OmOUND  PLAIT  or  TUB  WLAWihtWTm  OJUBRVATOKY. 

The  office  of  Badcliffe  observer  has  been  successively  filled  by  Dr.  Homsby, 
Dr.  Robertson,  Professor  Rigaud,  and  the  present  director,  Manuel  J.  Johnson, 
Esq.  The  latter  gentleman  has  succeeded,  by  his  inde&tigable  zeal  and  in- 
dustry, in  raising  the  observatory  to  a  ver}'  high  rank  amongst  similar  modem 
institutions,  and  there  is  perhaps  not  one  which,  with  so  small  an  amount  of 
observing  and  computing  force,  has  produced  so  large  a  mass  of  accurate  and 
well-reduced  observations. 


SOUTH  rRONT  OF  THB  BADCLirrB  OBBBRTATORY. 

On  taking  the  directorship  in  1839,  Mr.  Johnson  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  star-observations,  and  selected  for  re-observation  the  valuable  fuid 
well  known  circumpolar  catalogue  of  Groombridge.    This  catalogue  contains 
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more  than  4000  sUn ;  and,  with  the  eemcea  of  only  one  asaigtant,  he  has 
succeeded  not  only  in  completing  hia  task,  bat  in  giving  to  the  public  the 
results  of  the  observations  perfectly  reduced,  in  yearly  volumes  issued  with 
undeviating  punctuality.  Indeed  it  is  only  justice  to  state  that  Mr.  Johnscm's 
volumes  have  been  published  earlier  than  those  of  any  other  observatory,  not 
excepting  Qreenwicn.  Astronomers  are  now  expecting  with  eagerness  the 
catalogue  which  diall  combine  the  results  of  all  the  observations,  and  on 
which,  without  any  relaxation  of  zeal,  he  is  busily  engaged. 

The  building  is  an  elegant  structure,  of  which  the  general  plan  will  be  well 
understood  by  the  preceding  engraving  of  its  south  aspect  The  dwelling  house 
of  the  director  is  seen  to  the  east  of  it,  and  communicates  with  the  observing 
and  public  rooms  by  means  of  a  covered  stone  passage. 

In  the  centre  is  a  lofty  haU,  from  which  a  staircase  leads  to  the  upper  apart- 
ments, originally  intended  for  lecture-rooms  and  for  receiving  books  and 
instruments.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  an  elegant  tower,  with  a  ball  on 
the  top  of  it,  commanding  a  perfect  view  of  the  heavens.  On  the  sades  of 
this  tower  are  emblemati(»l  figures,  copied  from  the  Temple  of  the  Winds  at 
Athens. 

The  building  having  been  originally  intended  for  the  doable  purpose  of  an 
observatory  and  an  observing  school,  contains  two  suites  of  rooms  adapted  to 
each  of  these  purposes.  Those  of  the  west  wing  were  devoted  to  the  latter 
object,  and  contained  a  small  transit  and  a  mural  arc.  The  other  instruments 
were  originally  two  brass  8  ft.  quadrants,  a  12  ft.  zenith  sector,  and  an  8  ft. 
transit ;  and  for  extra  meridioniU  observations  there  were  an  achromatic  tele- 
scope by  Dolland,  with  object-glass  of  4^1^  aperture  and  10  ft  focal  length ; 
a  42  in.  achromatic,  with  triple  object-glass  of  8^  in. ;  and  a  10  ft  Newtonian, 
by  Sir  William  Herschel. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  briefly  the  instruments  in  use  at  present. 

Transit  Instrument. — On  Mr.  Johnson's  appointment  to  the  observatory, 
the  8-ft  transit  made  by  Bird  was  in  use.  The  telescope  of  this  instrument 
had  an  objectrglass  of  4  in.  in  diameter,  by  Dolland ;  the  length  of  its  axis 
was  nearly  4  ft,  the  pivots  were  1*6  in.  in  diameter,  and  Sdd  not  rest  in 
the  Ys  through  their  whole  length.  Counterpoises  were  originally  used,  but 
were  removed  in  a  trial  to  get  rid  of  the  unsteadiness  observable  in  the  in- 
strument This,  however,  proving  incorrigible,  the  instrument  was  taken  to 
pieces  in  1843,  and  the  object-glass,  setting-circles,  micrometer,  and  axis-level 
were  used  for  the  construction  of  an  instrument  with  a  totally  new  mounting. 
The  axis  of  the  new  instrument  consists  as  usual  of  three  parts,  the  central 
zone  and  two  cones,  each  of  the  latter  terminating  in  a  cylindrical  pivot  of  hard 
bell-metal;  every  care  is  taken  to  ensure  the  most  solid  connexion  of  the 
separate  parts. 

The  telescope  consists  of  two  truncated  cones,  whose  bases  are  secured  to 
the  centre-piece  by  screws  from  within.  Four  tension  rods  help  to  draw  the 
cones  firmly  upon  the  centre-piece,  and  carr}'  also  the  frame  that  supports  the 
diagonal  illuminator.  The  regulation  of  the  light  is  effected  by  varying  the 
angle  of  inclination  of  the  illuminating  plate  to  the  axis  of  the  tube. 

The  length  of  the  horizontal  axis  exclusive  of  the  pivots  is  8  ft;  the  pivots 
are  2  in.  in  diameter,  and  2|  in.  in  length,  of  which,  however,  only  I  in. 
rests  in  the  Ys,  which  are  those  of  the  old  instrument,  having  the  usual  screw- 
adjustments  for  level  and  azimuth. 

The  supporting  piers  are  of  Bath  freestone  and  stand  on  a  mass  of  cement 
laid  on  the  natural  gravel. 

Mr.  Johnson  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  stability  of  the  instrument 
thus  reconstructed. 

Tlie  Meridian  Circle,  by  Jones,  was  erected  in  1836.  It  is  6  feet  in  diameter, 
and  carries  a  telescope  of  nearly  the  same  length.  It  differs  from  the  usual 
circle  in  being  supported  on  both  sides  of  the  graduated  circle,  revolving  on 
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two  pivotB  of  equal  dutmetere.  The  eastern  pivot  is  placed  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  graduated  circle ;  the  western  ia  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  cone,  pro- 
jecting from  the  centre-piece  of  the  circle,  and  both  rest  in  Ys  attached  to 
stone  pien.  The  upper  part  of  the  eastern  pier  is  circular,  and  nearly  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  circle.  On  its  outer  edge  are  fixed  the  reading  micro- 
Bcopea,  four  in  number,  with  the  axes  directed  towards  the  graduations  of  the 
interior  face  of  the  circle.  The  telescope  is  securely  fixed  between  the  gra- 
duated circle  and  another  parallel  to  it,  and  the  circles  are  bound  together  by 
stifif  braces  at  short  intervals,  and  the  alternate  braces  are  supported  by  coni- 
cal radii  proceeding  from  the  nucleus.  One  disadvantage  of  the  construction 
is  that  the  position  of  the  telescope  cannot  be  changed  with  regard  to  the  limb 
of  the  circle,  as  can  be  done  with  the  usual  circle. 

A  large  telescope  of  7*1  in.  aperture,  and  10  ft  focal  length,  by  Tulley, 
is  mounted  equatorially  in  front  of  the  observatory*.  It  is  protected  from  the 
weather  by  a  small  wooden  house  running  on  a  railroad,  which  can  be  readily 
removed  when  the  telescope  is  used,  and  the  observations  are  then  made  in  the 
open  air. 

The  last  astronomical  instrument  which  we  have  occasion  to  describe  is 
the  magnificent  heliometer  made  by  Repsold,  lately  erected.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Captain  W.  H.  Smyth,  we  are  enabled  to  present  to  the  reader 
an  excellent  wood-engraving  of  this  admirable  instrument.  The  drawing 
from  which  the  engraving  is  made  was  executed  by  Mrs.  Smyth,  and  Captain 
Smyth,  with  his  accustomed  liberality,  has  put  at  our  disposal  the  block, 
which  was  engraved  at  his  own  expense  for  a  work  which  he  is  preparing. 

To  the  English  reader,  who  is  un&miliar  with  the  heliometer,  it  is  desirable 
to  explain  that  it  is  a  lai^  telescope  mounted  equatorially  in  the  ordinary 
way,  but  with  its  object-glass  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  section  across 
the  centre.  The  parts  of  the  object-glass  are  made  capable  of  moving  in 
their  own  planes  through  considerable  intervals  by  means  of  screws,  and  thus 
their  optical  centres  can  be  separated  by  a  considerable  space.  Each  half-glass 
wiU  thus  form  a  separate  image  of  any  object,  and  the  two  images  will  be  at 
an  angular  distance  depending  on  the  degree  of  separation  of  the  centres  of 
the  glasses.  By  proper  management  this  contrivance  can  be  made  use  of  to 
measure  the  angular  distances  of  objects  not  very  far  apart,  and,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  having  been  formerly  applied  to  measure  the  sun's  diameter, 
is  derived  the  name  Heliometerf.  tt  is  an  interesting  fact  that  with  such  an 
instrument  the  parallax  of  the  star  61  Cygni  was  measured  by  the  illustrious 
Bessel. 

The  annexed  woodcut  will  give  the  best  idea  of  the  general  form  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  instrument  We  will  endeavour  by  its  help  to  describe  the 
principal  details  of  its  construction,  first  noticing  those  parts  which  relate  to 
its  equatorial  mounting^. 

The  instrument  is  supported  by  a  solid  block  of  Portland  stone,  which  rests 
on  a  pillar  of  brick  4  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter  and  about  18  ft  above  the  surround- 
ing ground.  This  elevation  was  necessary  in  order  to  raise  the  instrument 
above  the  adjacent  observatory. 

The  Polar  axis,  of  steel,  4  in.  in  diameter,  is  contained  in  an  iron  case, 
marked  zzz  in  the  plate.  The  polar  and  meridian  adjustments  are  made  by 
means  of  screws  at  the  lower  extremity,    bb  is  the  hour-circle,  read  off  by  two 

•  Tlie  object-glan  of  this  telescope  wu  preiented  by  Sir  James  South  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  was  by  that  body  transferred  to  the  RadcliflTe  trustees. 

t  This  name  is  not  sufficiently  descriptive  of  the  nature  and  present  employment  of  the  in- 
strument. Various  names  have  been  su^gtested  at  different  periods  of  its  history.  The  elder 
DoUond  called  it  the  divided  obsjeet-glMi  miervmeler,  which  is  also  not  satisfactory.  M.  de 
Chami^res,  a  French  naval  officer  of  the  last  century,  who  has  some  claims  to  be  regarded  as 
the  hiventor  of  the  Instrument,  called  it  megrameter  in  opposition  to  nUerometer,  which  is, 
petfaMM.  the  least  oMeetionable  name  that  hasneen  proposed. 

t  For  the  dcacription  we  are  indebted  to  the  khidness  of  Manuel  Johnson,  Esq.,  the  direetor 
of  the  Raddiffe  Obeervatory. 
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microBCopeSy  one  of  which,  8,  \b  shown  in  the  plate,  ll  is  the  declination-circle 
likewise  read  off  by  two  microscopes,  one  at  m,  and  the  other  180**  distant  firom 
it    The  cylindrical  piece,  projecting  beyond  the  declination-circle,  aervea  aa 
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a  cdonterpoiBe  to  the  teleeoope.  The  handles  which  are  seen  on  this  cylindri- 
cal piece  are  for  the  porpoee  of  moving  the  instrament,  »nd,  by  meana  of 
them,  tiiie  observer  is  enabled  to  set  it  in  declination  very  conveniently. 

The  declination-axis  is  contained  in  the  iron  case  ooo;  it  is  made  of  steel, 
4  in.  in  diameter,  being  of  the  same  size  as  the  polar  axis.  F'  is  one  of  the 
counterpoises  of  the  declination-axis,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  counterpoise 
on  the  other  side,  ihe  top  of  which  is  just  seen  in  the  plate.  To  these  coun- 
terpoises tiie  friction  wheels  ww  are  attached,  which  diminish  the  pressure  of 
the  declination-axis  on  its  Ys.  pp  are  counterpoises  for  the  polar  axis.  The 
laiger  one  is  connected  with  a  pair  of  Mction-roUers,  which  are  seen 
ed^vrays,  on  the  plate,  immediately  over  the  hour-circle.  p'V  are  smaller 
counterpoises  attached  to  frames  which  have  a  slight  motion  at  right  angles 
to  the  declination-axi&  The  small  Mction-wheels  w'w'  are  attached  to  the 
lower  ends  of  these  frames.  There  are  corresponding  wheels  on  the  other  side. 
The  case  of  the  declination-axis  is  poised  at  the  place  where  these  wheels 
come,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  pass  on  the  axis  itself.  By  this  arrangement, 
in  almost  every  position  of  the  telescope,  one  pair  of  wheels  w'w'  bear  on 
the  declination-axis  and  relieve  the  pivots  of  a  part  of  the  lateral  pressure,  as 
do  the  wheels  w  w  from  the  vertical  pressure  of  the  axis.  The  instrument  is 
clamped  by  turning  the  rod  k,  and  the  slow  motion  in  declination  is  given  by 
moving  the  rod  h,  which  turns  the  screw  as,  acting  on  the  interior  triangulu 
upright  seen  in  the  plate,  t  is  the  case  containing  the  clockwork  which 
communicates  azimuthal  motion  to  the  instrument,  tnxtae  rods  by  means 
of  which  the  clock  may  be  set  going  or  stopped,  regulated,  connected  with, 
or  disconnected  from,  the  instrument.  By  turning  t  the  dock  is  set  in 
motion,  or  regulated ;  x  serves  to  connect  it  with  the  instrument  All  these 
operations  may  be  performed  by  the  observer  in  his  chair,  in  most  positions 
of  the  instrument ;  y  is  the  clock-weight,  weighing  about  30  lbs.  The  railing 
round  the  pier  is  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  observer  in  moving  himself 
about  when  lying  on  his  cfiair. 

Having  gone  t]m>ugh  those  parts  of  the  instrument  which  belongtoitasan  equa- 
torial, we  shall  proceed  to  describe  its  structure  as  a  heliometer.  The  half  object- 
glasses  are  set  on  strong  brass  plates,  which  slide  in  grooves.  They  are  moved 
by  screws,  which,  by  the  intervention  of  cog-wheels,  may  be  turned  by  turning  a 
pair  of  rods  which  pass  down  the  interior  of  the  telescope-tube,  r  is  the  handle 
of  one  of  these  rods,  b  is  the  micrometer-head  of  one  of  the  screws,  which 
marks  fractional  parts  of  an  interior  scale  for  measuring  the  separation  of  the 
centres  of  the  half  object-glasses,  a  similar  apparatus  being  attached  to  the  other 
half  object-glass.  To  obviate  tiie  inconveniences  of  referring  to  these  exterior 
scales  idfter  every  measurement,  which,  of  coune,  involves  either  the  observer's 
climbing  up  to  them,  or  eUe  the  lowering  of  the  object^nd  of  the  telescope, 
another  scale  is  placed  behind  the  object-glass,  in  the  interior  of  the  tube,  which 
scale  is  read  by  long  microscopes.  The  requisite  illumination  for  rendering 
the  scale  visible  is  produced  by  the  action  of  a  galvanic  stream  on  a  platinum 
wire.  The  galvanic  battery  is  placed  in  an  apartment  below,  nn  are  the  con- 
necting wires.  One  of  the  wires  passes  through  the  box  containing  the  polar 
axis ;  it  is  then  conducted  along  the  declination-axis  into  the  tube  of  the  tele- 
scope, where  its  course  is  marked  in  the  engraving  by  a  white  dotted  line. 
Contact  with  the  platinum  wire  is  made  and  broken  at  pleasure  by  a  very  simple 
mechanism,  by  means  of  a  string,  one  end  of  which  is  close  to  the  observer's  hand. 
This  mode  of  illumination  answers  perfectly,  and  a  battery  of  Smee's  construc- 
tion has  been  found  most  convenient  The  one  actually  employed  has  ten  sets 
of  small  plates,  which,  plunged  into  a  mixture  of  16  parts  of  water  to  1  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  produces  a  sufficiently  brilliant  and  enduring  light  There  is  a 
peculiarity  about  the  movement  of  the  half  object-glames,  wUch  may  here  be 
noticed.  In  former  constructions  the  movement  tokes  place  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  the  telescope ;  in  this  Instrament  it  is  in  a  circle  of  which  the 
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radioB  is  the  focal  length  of  the  object-glass.  The  advantage  thns  gained  Is 
that  the  images  fo/med  by  both  segments  are  always  equally  distinct ;  whereafs 
in  the  former  constractions,  one  or  other  must  appear  ont  of  focns,  an  objection 
of  some  importance  when  the  separation  of  the  segments  is  great. 

The  telescope-tube  rests  on  two  well-turned  steel  collars,  at  the  extremity  of 
a  massive  cradle,  c,  which  extends  about  two-thirds  of  its  length,  d  is  the 
position-circle,  and  the  telescope  is  turned  round  on  the  collars  by  the  handles 
k  h ;  near  the  eye-end //are  the  clamping  and  slow-motion  screws  of  the  posi- 
tion-circle. 

The  instrument  was  made  by  Messrs.  A.  and  G.  Repsold,  of  Hambax^,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Radcliffe  Trustees.  The  object-glass  is  by  Merz  of  Mnnich. 
Its  focal  length  is  10  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  diameter  is  7ji  in. 

THE  CHATHAH  0B8SBVAT0BT. 

Amongst  the  public  observatories,  we  must  not  pass  by  without  notice  a 
small  ol»ervatory  erected  at  Chatham  within  the  fortifications,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  cadets  sent  from  Woolwich  as  candidates  for  the  Royal  Engineers, 
Captain  (now  Sir  William)  Denison,  who  proposed  that  a  course  of  practical 
observing  should  be  added  to  the  studies  of  the  engineer  officers,  provided  at 
his  own  expense,  and  lent  to  the  establishment  an  altitude  and  aamuth  instru- 
ment and  a  portable  transit.  To  these  instruments  was  afterwards  added,  by 
the  advice  of  Qeneral  Pasley,  an  18  in.  repeating  circle.  There  is  also  an 
equatorial  instrument^  whose  telescope  (by  Jones)  is  of  44  in.  full  length,  and 
2 1  in.  aperture.  It  was  mounted  on  its  pier  in  the  new  observatory  by  Messn. 
Troughton  and  Simms.  These  instruments  were  at  first  placed  temporarily 
in  some  wooden  huts,  but  a  well-planned  observatory  was  built  for  them  in 
1841,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  used  systematically  as  a  place  for  instmc- 
tion  in  practical  astronomy. 

It  will  be  fresh  in  tbe  recollection  of  some  of  our  readers  that  a  corps  of 
engineer  officers,  previously  instructed  at  Greenwich,  were  sent  out  under 
Colonel  Estcourt  to  measure  for  the  British  €k>vemment  the  boundary-line  of 
the  British  territories  and  those  of  the  United  States.  The  way  in  which  they 
performed  this  service  excited  the  admiration  of  those  cognizant  of  these  mat- 
ters; and  to  the  general  public  it  will  be  interesting  to  be  informed  that  the 
officers  of  this  efficient  arm  of  the  military  service  have  now  the  opportunity 
of  being  instructed  in  a  branch  of  study  which  they  are,  from  their  education 
and  general  intelligence,  so  capable  of  employing  with  advantage  to  ihe  honour 
a^d  wel&re  of  their  country. 

We  have  now  completed  the  description  of  the  public  observatories  that  fid! 
within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  ride  for  a  visitor  to  the  great  metropolis. 
Other  public  observatories  in  the  British  Islands,  that  do  not  lie  within  our 
range,  are  those  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Armagh,  Durham,  Portsmouth, 
and  Liyerpool,  which  we  are  obliged  to  pass  by  with  this  bare  mention  of  their 
names. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  brief  descriptions  of  the  private  observatories  be- 
longing to  gentlemen  residing  within  the  prescribed  limits,  and  under  this 
head  we  are  enabled,  through  the  kindness  and  prompt  information  affiarded 
by  their  proprietors,  to  offer  accounts  of  the  following :  viz.  of  those  of— 

Sir  James  South,  on  the  Campden  Hill,  Kensington. 

George  Bishop,  Esq.,  in  the  Regent's  Park,  London. 

W.  Simms,  Esq.,  at  Carshalton. 

A.  E.  Barclay,  Esq.,  at  Bury  Hill,  near  Dorking. 

S.  C.  Whitbread,  Esq.,  at  C&rdington,  near  Bec&brd. 

J.  Drew,  Esq.,  at  Southampton. 

Dr.  Lee,  at  Hartwell,  near  Aylesbury. 

The  Rev.  C.  Lowndes,  at  Hartwell  Rectory. 
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The  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade,  at  Stone  Vicarage,  near  Aylesbury. 

T.  DeU,  Esq.,  at  Aylesbury. 

R  Snow,  Esq.,  at  Ashurst,  near  Mickelham,  in  Kent. 

C.  May,  Esq.,  at  Ipswich. 

The  Bey.  John  Slatter,  at  Rose  Hill,  near  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  W.  R.  Dawes,  at  Wateringbury,  near  Maidstone. 

THE   OBSBBVATOBT   OF  SIB  JAMES  SOUTH,  F.B.S.L.  AlTD  £. ;  F.L.S.;    HON.  M.B.I.A.  ; 
ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC. 

The  obserratoiy  of  Sir  James  South  is  of  European  fSune,  and  may  be  consi- 
dered in  some  degree  as  the  parent  of  all  the  rest  that  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  describe.  Its  munificent  owner  devoted  his  time  and  part  of  his  fortune  to 
the  advancement  of  astronomy,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  the  fS&^ionable 
science  that  it  has  since  become,  and  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  that  most 
efficient  and  useful  of  modem  scientific  institutions,  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society.  His  observations  made  at  the  time  of  his  residence  in  Blackman 
Street  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  astronomy  of  that  period  ;  a  period 
remarkable  for  the  zeal  with  which  the  science  began  to  be  prosecuted  in  tiiis 
country  by  men  whose  names  are  now  of  world-wide  celebrity. 

Of  the  observations  in  Blackman  Street,  the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  a 
catalogue  of  380  double  stars,  which  were  made  in  the  years  1821  to  1823,  in 
conjunction  with  Sir  John  HerscheL  The  account  of  these  observations,  and  of 
their  results,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transdctwna  for  1825,  is  accom- 
panied by  an  elaborate  description  of  the  5-ft.  and  7-fL  equatorials  with  which 
they  were  made ;  and  the  visitor  of  Sir  James  South's  observatory,  on  the 
Campden  Hill,  will  be  interested  to  see  one  of  those  instruments  still  mounted 
and  in  excellent  condition. 

The  other  working  instruments  of  the  observatoiy  on  the  Campden  Hill 
are  a  7-ft.  transit  instrument,  and  a  4-ft.  transit-circle.  Of  the  former  an 
elaborate  account  has  been  given  by  Sir  James  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions for  1826,  in  a  paper  containing  the  comparisons  of  some  obserred 
right  ascensions  of  the  sun  with  the  best  modem  tables.  The  transit-circle  is 
celebrated  as  having  formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  Groombridge,  and  as  being  the 
instrument  with  which  the  observations  were  made  for  the  formation  of  the 
catalogue  of  circumpolar  stars  which  bears  his  name. 

Of  this  admirable  instrument,  descriptions,  illustrated  by  engravings,  will  be 
found  in  Bees's  Cydopadia  and  in  the  second  volume  of  Pearson's  Introdtidion 
to  Astronomy;  and  an  account  of  it,  extracted  from  the  former  of  these  works, 
is  prefixed  to  Oroombridg^s  Catalogue,  as  edited  by  Mr.  Aiiy. 

The  range  of  observing-rooms  is  terminated  by  an  apartment  surmounted  by 
a  dome,  in  which  was  formerly  mounted  a  large  equatorial.  This  instrument 
has  been  dismounted,  and  the  dome  is  at  present  not  used,  excepting  as  a 
receptacle  for  telescopes  and  other  instruments  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 

THE   OBSEBVATOBY    OF   OBOBGE   BISHOP,  ESQ.,   F.B.S.  ;    F.B.A.S.    A3XD   TBEASUBEB  ; 
.  ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC. 

This  observatory,  though  of  more  recent  date  than  that  of  Sir  James  South,  ha« 
attained  in  a  short  space  of  time  an  enviable  distinction  for  its  proprietor  and 
for  his  talented  coadjutor,  Mr.  Hind,  by  the  series  of  brilliant  discoveries 
that  have  been  made,  and  for  the  reaUy  valuable  and  laborious,  yet  less  known, 
works  which  have  been  performed  at  it.  A  brief  account  of  its  erection  and  a 
description  of  the  Equatorial  chiefly  used  in  it,  will  properly  precede  our 
account  of  the  discoveries. 

It  was  erected  in  the  year  1837,  in  the  grounds  to  the  south-west  of  Mr. 
Bishop's  residence.  South  Villa,  in  the  Inner  Circle,  Regent's  Park,  near  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society's  Gardens. 
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The  principal  instrament  isaaeqii&torial  telescope,  equipped  on  theplan  kiMyvn 
M  the  Bnglifih  mounting ;  the  polar  axis  is  18  ft.  8  in.  long  and  9)  m.  bitMid  tJt 
the  widest  part  near  the  centre  of  its  length,  tapering  off  to  about  74  in.  at  the 
extremities.  The  solar  focus  of  the  telescope  is  10  ft.  10  in.,  and  the  clear  aper- 
ture of  the  object-glass  7  in.  The  instmm^it  was  wholly  constructed  by  Uie 
present  Q.  DoUond,  Esq.,  of  St  Paul's  Church  Yard.  The  circles  are  S  It.  in 
diameter ;  the  hour-circle  reads  to  single  seconds  of  time  by  vemieiBy  and  the 
declination-circle  to  10"  of  arc.  The  instrument  is  driven  by  clock-woik 
motion,  this  part  of  the  machinery  in  particular  being  veiy  elaborately 
worked. 

The  stone  pier  supporting  the  upper  end  of  the  polar  axis  of  the  equatorial 
weighs  84  tons,  and  that  at  the  lower  end  24  tons.  The  clock-morement  is 
fixed  on  a  stone  pedestal  perfectly  isolated  from  the  floor,  as  is  also  the  aidereai 
dock. 

The  micrometers  consist  of— 

1.  A  position-wire  micrometer. 

2.  A  double-refracting  crystal  micrometer. 
8.  A  diyided  eye-glass  micrometer. 

4.  An  annular  micrometer. 

The  telescope  is  provided  with  magnifying  powera  up  to  1200.  «  Coitmse 
was  separated  in  June  last  with  a  power  of  800,  which  may  gi?e  an  idea  of  the 
optical  and  defining  capacity  of  the  instrament. 

The  dome  is  of  wood,  with  stout  iron  braces,  and  is  not  exactly  hemispherical, 
but  tapers  upwards  to  a  point  (for  the  sake  of  ornament).  It  revolves  on 
wheels  worki^gf  in  a  live-curb,  and  its  performance  is  excell^it  It  is  impelled 
by  a  lever,  which  acts  on  iron  arms  placed  at  equal  distances  (about  2  ft)  round 
the  inner  border.  The  machinery  was  finally  adjusted  by  Mr.  Penn,  of  Green- 
wich. When  in  good  order  it  may  be  turned  more  than  half-round  at  one 
effort 

The  observatory  consists  of  a  circular  equatorial  room  surmounted  by  the 
dome,  and  an  arm  extending  westward,  which  forms  the  anti-room  and  con- 
tains the  altitude  and  azimuth  instrument  now  used  for  keeping  the  time, 
various  micrometers,  a  sidereal  clock,  a  chronometer,  and  general  furniture. 
Qas  illumination  is  used  in  the  observatory  for  the  transit-observations. 

A  mahogany  revolving  chair  is  fixed  in  the  equatorial  room,  which  is  very 
convenient  for  observing  objects  near  the  zenith,  or  for  delicate  observations 
in  general  This  chair  gained  the  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  the  money 
prize  in  addition. 

The  longitude  of  the  observatory  is  Om.  87s.l  W. ;  the  latitude,  61®81'29"-8  N. 

In  the  year  1889  Mr.  Bishop  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  the 
Key.  W.  B.  Dawes,  a  gentleman  previously  well  known  for  his  observations  of 
double  stars  made  at  an  observatory  of  his  own,  at  Omu^irk. 

During  the  attachment  of  Mr.  Dawes  to  the  observatoiy  which  continued 
till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1844,  the  observations  consisted  principally  of 
double-star  measurements.  The  results  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  the 
volume  containing  them  has  nearly  passed  through  the  press,  and  its  publi- 
cation may  be  expected  almost  immediately.  • 

In  the  year  1844  Mr.  Dawes  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  J.  B.  Hind, 
Bsq.,  then  an  assistant  in  the  magnetical  department  of  the  Boyal  Observatory, 
Greenwich,  where  he  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  the  zeal  and  ability 
with  which,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  duties,  which  were  severe,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  labour  of  observing  comets  and  calculating  the  elements 
of  their  orbits. 

Almost  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Hind's  appointment  the  observations  took  that 
character  for  which  his  talents  fitted  him,  viz.,  the  search  of  the  heavens  for 
new  comets  and  planets,  and  the  scrutiny  of  such  stars  as  seemed  to  offer  any 
physical  peculiarities  of  colour,  variability^  Ac 
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Mr.  Bishop  and  Mr.  Hind  were  almost  immediately  rewarded  by  discoveries 
of  comets.  Three  of  these  bodies  were  discovered  in  the  years  1846  and  1847, 
of  which  the  latter  became  visible  at  noonday,  when  near  its  perihelion,  and 
for  which  the  King  of  Denmark's  gold  medal  was  awarded. 

The  other  branch  of  research  was  still  more  saccessftil,  viz.,  the  search 
after  small  planets  lying  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  It  may  be  desirable  to 
say  a  few  words  in  this  place  on  the  nature  of  the  search  that  must  be  insti- 
tuted for  these  bodies,  so  as  to  offer  any  reasonable  probability  of  ultimate 
success.  They  are  in  general  veiy  iaint  objects,  varying  from  about  the  8th 
to  the  11th  magnitude,  and  differing  by  no  physical  characteristic  from  the 
small  stars  near  them.  There  are  then  only  two  means  of  detecting  them, 
viz.,  1st.  By  observing  previously  all  stars  that  lie  within  those  limits  of  the 
heavens  within  which  tiiey  may  be  reasonably  expected,  that  is,  by  observing 
and  mapping  all  the  stars  for  several  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  ecliptic ; 
or,  2ndly,  by  observing  on  several  successive  nights  all  the  stars  down  to  the 
11th  magnitude  in  certain  spaces  of  the  heavens,  pricking  off  immediately 
their  places  on  maps  previously  prepared,  and  then,  after  re^bservatlon  of 
them,  noting  whether  any  one  of  them  seems  to  have  had  any  motion  in  the 
interval,  this  being  the  only  planetary  characteristic  observable.  The  former 
of  these  methods  was  determined  on  by  Mr.  Bishop,  who  undertook,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Hind,  the  formation  of  ecliptic  chiu^  of  stars  of  all  magni- 
tudes down  to  the  lltL  This  great  and  important  work  has  been  steadily 
prosecuted  ever  since ;  only  one  chart  has,  however,  yet  been  published,  owing 
to  the  severe  illness  of  Mr.  Hind,  at  one  period  of  the  work— an  illness  occa- 
sioned chiefly  by  his  unremitting  labours. 

In  the  course  of  these  researches  three  small  planets  have  been  discovered, 
viz.,  Iris,  on  August  18, 1847 ;  Flora,  on  October  18, 1847;  and  Victoria,  on 
September  13,  1850.  For  the  discoveries  of  Iris  and  Flora  a  prize  on  the 
Lalande  foundation  was  received  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  in 
April,  1850.  It  will  be  readily  seen  from  tJie  preceding  brief  explanation  that 
such  discoveries  are  not  accidental,  but  are  the  result  of  a  sagacious  plan  of 
observation  carried  out  with  most  severe  labour  and  unwearied  patience. 

Amongst  Mr.  Hind's  star  discoveries  may  be  mentioned  a  star  in  Ophiuchus, 
of  very  great  variability,  which  had  never  been  previously  observed.  This 
star  flAer  its  detection  became  of  such  brightness  that  it  was  visible  with  the 
naked  eye,  and  it  has  since  &ded  away  and  become  so  faint  that  the  writer  of 
the  present  article  remembers  to  have  had  great  difficulty  in  observing  it 
recently  with  an  instrument  of  considerable  optical  power. 

Mr.  Hind  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject  of  variable  stars,  a  very 
necessary  branch  of  sidereal  astronomy  at  the  present  time,  and  has  come  to 
the  following  remarkable  conclusion  concerning  them,  that  a  very  great  pro- 
portion of  them  are  red  or  orange  when  about  their  maximum,  and  uiat  many 
have  a  clouded  nebulous  appearance  when  at  their  minimum  of  brightness. 
These  &cts  have,  it  is  believed,  never  been  observed  before,  and  are  weU  worth 
confirming. 

In  closing  our  account  of  this  observatorv,  we  are  sure  the  intelligent  visitor 
will  cordially  join  us  in  wishing  health  and  long  life  to  Mr.  Bishop,  its  muni- 
ficent founder  and  proprietor,  and  to  Mr.  Hind,  his  talented  and  zealous  coad- 
jutor. 

THl  0B8KBVAT0BT  Of  W.  SDOfB,  I8Q.,  T.B.A.8. 

Mr.  Simms,  the  eminent  optician  of  Fleet  Street,  has  adorned  the  grounds 
of  his  country  residence  at  Carshalton,  in  Surrey,  with  their  most  appropriate 
ornament,  an  observatory  furnished  with  instruments  chiefly  of  his  own  con- 
struction. The  ftcilities  aflbrded  by  the  numerous  nulroads  that  run  in  every 
direction  out  of  London,  enable  the  merchant,  the  artist,  and  the  professional 
man,  without  any  interruption  to  the  ordiiuuy  attendance  on  business,  to  enjoy 
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the  pleasures  of  the  country,  and  in  the  short  intervals  of  qniet  and  repose,  to 
doTote  themselTes  to  such  fiivourite  studies  as  are  the  recreations  of  the  ener- 
getic mind  after  the  harassing  toil  of  routine  business.  Mr.  Simms  has  wisely 
employed  his  opportunities  and  his  leisure  in  constructing  an  observatoiy  to 
afford  him  the  means  of  practically  pursuing  the  science  of  astronomy  to  which 
his  tastes  have  always  inclined  him. 

His  observatory  consists  of  a  single  apartment  16  it.  long  and  nearly 
8  ft.  wide,  and  is  formed  in  the  most  simple  and  economical  manner  possible, 
the  sides  being  merely  a  framework  of  deal  covered  with  sheets  of  asphalt 
felt.  The  roof  is  nearly  flat,  being  only  sufficiently  inclined  towards  one  side 
to  insure  dryness.  Half  the  length  of  the  apartment  is  permanently  covered 
over  and  serves  for  a  computing  room,  the  other  half  where  the  instruments 
are  placed  can  be  uncovered  by  running  off  a  shutter  upon  the  covered  part ; 
six  rollers  fixed  to  the  under  side  of  the  shutter  and  running  upon  two  iron 
rails  make  this  a  very  easy  matter. 
The  equipments  consist  of  a  clock,  a  transit-instrument,  and  an  equatorial. 
The  clock  is  an  old  one  by  Brockbanks,  a  celebrated  maker  of  his  day.  The 
pendulum  is  peculiar;  it  is,  infistct,  a  large  mercurial  thermometer,  the  bulb  of 
which  forms  the  pendulum-bob,  and  the  compensation  is  effected  by  the  rifie 
and  fiill  of  the  mercury  within  the  tubes.  This  pendulum  was  invented 
and  made  by  the  late  Edward  Troughton,  to  whom  the  clock  originally  be- 
longed. 

The  transit-instrument  is  of  the 
kind  described  by  Captain  W.  H. 
Smyth,  in  his  prolegomena  to  the 
Bedford  Catalogue,  as  the  chamber 
transit  Indeed  it  is  the  identical 
instrument  of  which  a  figure  is  there 
given.  The  aperture  of  the  objectr 
glass  is  1*6  in.,  and  the  focal  length 
18  in-  The  place  of  the  observer 
is  at  one  of  the  pivots  in  which  the 
diaphragm  and  eye-piece  are  in- 
serted as  at  a,  in  the  accompanying 
figure,  the  illumination  of  the  field 
being  effected  through  the  pivot  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  axis.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  advantage 
of  this  construction  consists  in  the 
observer  not  having  to  change  his 
position  whatever  may  be  the  alti- 
tude of  the  object  he  is  observing. 
The  purpose  of  this  instrument,  as 
is  obvious  from  its  dimensions,  is 
merely  to  keep  the  rate  of  the 
clock. 

The  equatorial,  of  which  a  figure 
is  given,  is  of  the  Frauenhofer  form ; 
it  is  without  a  clock-motion,  but  in 
all  other  respects  is  fitted  up  in  the  most  complete  manner.  The  telescope  is 
an  achromatic  of  42  in.  focal  length,  and  8^  in.  aperture,  having  a  finder,  the 
usual  apparatus  for  illimiinating  the  field,  a  position-micrometer,  and  a  powerful 
battery  of  negative  eye-pieces.  It  was  intended  with  this  instrument  to  make 
some  attempts  upon  the  double  stars,  but  its  capabilities  in  regard  to  light  and 
power  are  hardly  equal  to  such  a  task,  and  it  is  about  to  be  replaced  by  an  in- 
strument carrying  a  telescope  of  4  in.  aperture,  and  6  ft.  focal  length,  for  which 
there  will  be  just  room  enough  in  the  observatory. 


TRB  CAHSHALTON  TRANSIT. 
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The  pien  are  of  brick,  built  in  cemeiit»  and  have 
their  foimdations  about  3  ft  below  the  floor  of  the 
observatory.  The  support  for  the  clock  la  formed  of 
two  deals  screwed  together  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
T,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  buried  about  4  ft.  in  the 
ground,  having  a  spur  in  front  to  counteract  its 
tendency  to  lean  forward.  This  support  answers  its 
purpose  very  well. 

Besides  the  instruments  which  are  under  cover  of 
the  observatory,  there  is  in  the 
open  ground  a  rude  and  strong 
equatorial-stand,  carrying  at  pre- 
sent an  achromatic  of  9  in.  aper- 
ture and  15  ft  focal  length,  both 
the  discs  of  which  the  object- 
glass  is  made  being  of  English 
manufacture.  This  telescope  has 
hitherto  been  used  for  nothing 
but  mere  star  gazing. 


MR.  STMMB'S  XQDATORrAL. 


THE  OBSERVATORY  OP  A.  K.  BARCLAY, 
ESQ.,  P.R.A.S, 

Mr.  Barclay's  observatory  is  si- 
tuated on  Bury  Hill,  near  Dorking, 
in  Surrey,  at  an  elevation  of  400  ft. 
above  the  sea;  its  approximate  lon- 
gitude being  Im.  238.-6  west,  and 
latitude  61"  13'  40"  north.  It  con- 
sists of  an  equatorial  tower,  with  a 
small  transit-room  adjoining  the 
lower  story. 

The  revolving  dome  is  an  admira- 
ble specimen  of  the  workmanship 
of  Messrs.  Bansomes  and  May.    It 

is  constructed  of  cast-iron  curved  — 

rafters,  bolted  into  a  trong  curb  of  wood,  filled  in  with  1\  in.  deal,  and  covered 
internally  with  thin  copper.  It  revolves  upon  three  balls,  in  very  shallow  cast- 
iron  channel  plates. 

The  transit-instrument  is  by  Simms,  and  has  a  focal  length  of  42  in.,  the 
objectrglaas  being  2f  in.  in  diameter. 

The  clock  is  by  Dent,  with  steel  pendulum-rod  and  turned  iron  mercury  jar. 

The  equatorial  telescope,  the  declination-axis  of  which  is  26  ft.  above  the 
ground  level,  is  mounted  on  the  Oerman  construction,  having  a  short  polar 
axis  uid  small  circles.  It  stands  upon  a  stone  pedestal  supported  by  a  brick 
pier,  built  hollow  and  filled  with  dry  sand  to  prevent  vibration,  the  focal 
length  is  8  ft,  and  the  object-glass  5'9  in.  in  diameter.    The  clock-work  move- 
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ment  Ib  entirely  included  in  tlie  hour-circle,  permitting  the  requisite  adjnst- 
ment  to  bring  an  object  to  the  centre  of  the  field.  It  has  an  eseapeme&t 
beatuur  eight  times  in  the  second,  and  the  pulsations  are  not  perceptible  erai 
under  nigh  power. 

THB  OBSEBVATOBT  OF  S.  0.  WHITBBEAD,  ESQ.,  F.B.A.B.,  FBBBIDENT  OF  THB  BRnSB 
METEOBOLOOICAL  BOCIRTT. 

Mr.  Whitbread,  whose  name,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Barclay,  is  so  well  knemi 
in  the  ranks  of  commerce,  has  devoted  himself  to  science  with  that  happj 
union  of  zeal  and  practical  ability  that  are  so  characteristic  of  the  Engltiii 
mind.  In  addition  to  the  foundation  of  the  observatoiy  of  which  we  arc 
about  to  speak,  he  is  at  the  head  of  a  recent  organization  for  adTuicing  the 
science  of  meteorology,  and  has  accepted  the  office  of  president  of  the  nev 
society  that  has  been  formed.  Of  this  society  we  shall  hare  occasion  to  speak 
in  the  sequel,  in  connexion  with  the  various  meteorolo^cal  observatories  that 
have  been  established  on  an  organized  plan,  mainly  by  the  exertions  and 
instrumentality  of  Mr.  Glaisher,  of  the  Royal  Observatory.  For  the  present 
we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  description  of  Mr.  Whitbread's  astronomic^ 
ob8ervator}^ 

There  are  two  or  three  interesting  circumstances  which  we  will  previously 
mention. 

The  observatory  is  situated  at  Cardington,  near  Bedford,  in  a  garden  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Whitbread's  estate,  which  was  planted  by  the  celebrated  John 
Howard  the  Philanthropist,  under  whose  will  it  has  descended  to  the  present 
occupier. 

The  sidereal  clock  used  in  the  observatoiy  is  remarkable  for  its  age  and 
its  construction.  It  was  made  about  the  year  1760,  by  Thomas  Braas,  of 
Quildford,  who  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession.  It  is  very  old-&8hion^ 
in  appearance,  but  performs  admirably  at  the  present  time,  and  the  beat  k 
remarkably  distinct 

A  permanent  assistant,  Mr.  John  B.  McLarin,  has  been  engaged  for  con- 
ducting the  observations ;  and  this  circumstance  gives  prospect  of  good  and 
useful  work.  Indeed  an  obsiervatory  without  establishment  must  become  at 
length  either  an  incumbrance  or  a  plaything  to  its  owner ;  but  a  little  addi- 
tional and  permanent  expense  in  endowment  has  in  almost  every  known  case 
been  productive  both  of  honour  to  the  proprietor  and  of  gain  to  science. 

The  height  of  the  observatory  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  81  ft. 

The  principal  instruments  in  this  observatory  are  an  equatorial,  a  transit 
circle,  and  an  altitude  and  azimuth  instrument 

The  equatorial  was  made  by  Troughton  and  Simms^  for  the  Bev.  Samuel 
King,  of  Latimer,  near  Chesham.  The  instrument,  in  regard  to  its  general 
arrangement,  resembles  those  made  by  Fraunhofer.  The  telescope  is  an 
achromatic  of  4|  in.  clear  aperture,  and  about  5  ft  focal  length.  It  carries  a 
finder,  and  is  furnished  with  adjustment  for  focus ;  six  negative  eye-pieces,  of 
powers  varying  from  47  to  410,  also  one  of  the  pancratic  kind;  it  has  a  posi- 
tion micrometer,  illuminating  apparatus,  and  all  the  usual  appliances  to  fit  it 
for  the  most  delicate  operations  of  sidereal  astronomy. 

The  telescope  rests  in  a  cradle  at  one  end  of  the  declination-axis,  and  over- 
hangs the  side  of  the  supporting  frame,  having  free  and  unobstnicted  motion 
in  every  direction.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  same  axis  the  declination- 
circle  is  fixed  (this  circle  is  of  12  in.  diameter).  The  divisions  are  cut  upon  a 
band  of  silver  to  ten  minutes  of  arc,  which  by  two  opposite  verniers  are  snb^ 
divided  to  ten  seconds ;  and  these  spaces  are  so  broadly  distinguished  that  it 
is  quite  easy,  by  estimation,  to  take  a  reading  to  half  that  quantity.  There 
are  microscopes  for  reading  the  verniers,  with  clamps  for  fixing,  and  tangent 
screw  for  giving  slow  motion  to  the  telescope. 

A  striding  level,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  axisplevel  of  a  tiansit-instni- 
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meat,  oun  be  applied  to  cylindrical  collan  opon  the  dedinatioiMzis.  This 
level,  by  which  the  perfect  horizontality  of  the  declination-axia  is  indicated, 
greatly  &cilitate8  the  a4ju8tm«it  of  the  instrument  to  the  meridian  of  the 
observatory,  and  with  due  correction  of  the  line  of  collimation  makes  the 
instrument  no  indifferent  substitute  for  the  tnaudt-instrument,  in  cases  where 
so  important  an  auxiliary  is  not  at  hand. 

The  polar  axis  is  about  26  in.  long;  the  hour  circle,  12  in.  diameter,  is 
fixed  near  its  lower  end.  The  divisions  are  cut  upon  a  band  of  silver  to  one 
minute,  and  these  are  subdivided  by  opposite  vc^ers  to  single  seconds  of 
time.  The  edge  of  the  circle  is  toothed,  and  has  an  endless  screw  working 
upon  it ;  which  screw  can  be  turned  either  by  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
the  telescope  to  any  given  riffht4uoension,  or  it  may  be  connected  with  clock- 
work, when  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  object  under  observation  steadily  in  the 
field  of  the  telescope,  in  other  words,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  earth.  The  clock  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  iron  support  of  the 
instrument ;  it  has  a  centrifugal  pendulum,  not  unlike  the  governor  of  a 
steam-engine,  and  is  altogether  so  arranged  that  its  regulation  and  govern- 
ment are  within  reach  and  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  observer. 

Of  the  supporting  fi!ame  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  it  is  of  cast-iron, 
having  a  T  to  receive  tiie  upper  end  of  the  polar  axis,  and  a  socket  for  the 
lower  end,  the  latter  having  screw  acyustments  both  for  altitude  and  for 
meridional  position ;  and  that  this  stand  is  screwed  finnly  to  the  top  of  a 
pedestal. 

The  transit-circle  was  likewise  made  by  Trong^ton  and  Simms,  for  the  Bev. 
Samuel  King,  and  is  one  of  the  diagonal  kind  described  by  Capt.  Smyth,  in 
his  Cyde  of  CdeaUal  Objects,  as  the  chamber-transit ;  but  it  differs  from  tliat 
instrument  in  having  a  large  and  finely-graduated  circle,  capable  of  giving 
very  exact  results  in  altitude  as  well  as  in  right  ascension,  thus  constituting 
it  an  efficient  instrument  either  for  the  regulation  of  the  observatory  clock, 
for  determining  the  latitude  of  the  place,  or  for  obtaining  the  declination  of 
any  object  within  reach  of  its  optiod  power.  The  telescope  has  an  aperture 
of  li  in.,  and  a  focal  length  of  about  20  in.,  with  several  magniiying  powers. 
In  UuB  instrument  the  rays  do  not  proceed  directly  from  the  object-glass 
through  the  tube  of  Uie  telescope,  but  are  reflected  by  a  prism  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  axis,  and  thereby  made  to  pass  through  one  of  we  cylin- 
drical pivots,  forming  an  image  beyond  it ;  here  therefore,  that  iB»  at  the  end 
of  this  ^ivot,  the  diaphragm  and  eye-piece  are  placed,  and  the  observer  has 
no  occasion  to  change  his  position,  whatever  the  zenith  distance  of  the  object 
may  be  to  which  the  ielescope  is  directed ;  for  all  objects  are  alike  reflected 
through  the  pivot  to  an  eye  looking  through  the  axis.  The  great  convenience 
of  this  arrangement  will  be  obvious  to  every  one,  and  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  felt  the  discomfort  of  twisting  the  neck  and  bending  the  body  into 
suitable  positions  for  observing  with  the  ordinary  portable  transit-inBtrumeht, 
and  especially  when  the  objects  are  near  the  zenith. 

The  lamp  is  placed  upon  a  stand  beyond  the  remote  pivot^  the  light  from 
which  is  inade  to  diverge  upon  four  segments  of  a  large  lens  which  project 
beyond  the  sides  of  the  prism,  and  is  thereby  refracted  and  made  to  converge 
upon  and  illuminate  the  field  of  view. 

The  axis  is  levelled  by  a  striding  level  of  the  usual  kind,  which  is  furnished 
with  a  scale  showing  single  seconds  of  arc. 

The  circle  is  of  12  iiL  diameter,  with  divisions  upon  silver  to  5'  of  arc,  read 
by  means  of  two  opposite  verniers  to  5" ;  it  is  furnished  with  microscopes  for 
reading  the  verniers,  a  clamp  and  tangent  screw,  and  all  appropriate  adjust- 
ments ;  the  whole  is  mounted  upon  a  plain  stand  of  cast-iroiL 

The  altiiade  and  azimuth  instrument  was  made  by  Troughton,  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  for  the  Bev.  Francis  Wollastoii,  who  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  in  his  FasciciUua  A^tronamicus,  which  was  published  in  the  year  1800. 
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It  subgequently  became  the  property  of  the  late  Admiral  Shirrefl^  from  whose 
representatives  it  was  purchased  by  its  present  proprietor. 

This  instrament  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  modem  altitude  and 
azimuth  instrument ;  and  considering  that  it  was  the  firet  of  the  kind  made 
by  Troughton,  it  is  surprising  that  so  little  was  left  to  be  done  in  the  way  cf 
subsequent  improvement. 

The  base  is  a  strong  tripod,  having  adjusting  screws  for  levelling  the  instra- 
ment, and  the  azimuth-axis  is  firmly  screwed  into  its  centre;  upon  this 
tripod  the  azimuth  circle,  of  12  in.  diameter,  13  placed.  The  divisions  are  cot 
upon  the  brass  (for  the  custom  of  inlaying  a  band  of  one  of  the  precious  meiak 
was  not  then  introduced),  into  spaces  of  10'  of  arc;  these  spaces  are  subdivided 
to  10",  by  two  opposite  verniers  fixed  to  a  circular  plate  which  revolves  upon 
the  azimuth-axis ;  upon  this  revolving  or  vernier  plate  two  columns  an 
erected  for  supporting  the  superior  parts  of  the  instrument ;  and  in  order  to 
gniard  against  the  possibility  of  twisting  in  these  important  parts  (for  snrh 
twisting  would  be  &tal  to  all  azimuthal  determinations),  the  columns  and  the 
external  cone  of  the  azimuth-axis  are  bound  together  by  a  strong  connecting 
frame. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  length  to  the  transit-axis,  the  columni; 
are  made  to  lean  outYrards  from  the  vernier-plate  upon  which  they  are 
based ;  and  upon  the  top  of  them  the  Ys  for  receiving  the  pivots  of  the 
transit-axis  are  placed,  one  of  which  can  be  adjusted  vertically  for  the 
purpose  of  levelling. 

The  focal  length  of  the  telescope  la  about  20  in.,  with  an  aperture  of  about 
1}  in.  It  has  five  vertical  and  as  many  horizontal  wires  in  its  focu%  with 
magnifying  powers  of  about  35  or  40  times. 

The  altitude-circle  is  double,  with  connecting  pillars  between  them ;  it  is  of 
12  in.  diameter,  and  is  read  to  single  seconds  by  means  of  two  micrometer- 
microscopes,  which  are  supported  by  an  arm  firmly  secured  to  one  of  the 
columns. 

There  are  two  spirit-levels  to  this  instrument,  one  of  which  is  permanently 
fixed  upon  the  telescope  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  the  other  is  for  the 
purpose  of  levelling  the  transit  axis. 

Both  circles  are  fitted  with  clamps  and  tangent  screws,  and  are  in  all 
respects  completed  as  in  modem  instruments. 

THE  0B3KRVAT0RY  OF  JOHN  DBEW,   ESQ.,   P.R.A.8. 

This  observatoiy  is  situated  at  Southampton,  at  Mr.  Drew's  residence, 
Winsor  Terrace,  Cumberland  Place.  The  distance  from  London  might  seem 
to  place  it  without  our  limits;  but  by  the  magic  agency  of  the  railroad, 
Southampton  is  brought  within  reasonable  visiting  distance ;  and  we  have  an 
object  in  view  in  showing  that  the  public  are  benefited  by  the  liberality  and 
spirit  of  Mr.  Drew,  in  giving  correct  time  to  this  important  port,  when  no 
public  means  have  been  resorted  to  for  supplying  it  Mr.  Drew  is  well  known 
to  men  of  science  as  a  zealous  cultivator  of  astronomy.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  Manual  of  Astronomy,  of  which  he  is,  we  hear,  preparing  a  new  edition, 
and  of  various  papers  on  meteorology,  in  the  CivU  Engineer  ar*d  Architecf<t 
Journal, 

The  observatory  consists  of  an  equatorial-room  and  a  transit-room ;  the 
former  is  9  ft.  'in  diameter,  and  is  adapted  to  a  5  ft  achromatic  by  DoUond, 
mounted  with  a  polar  axis  in  the  usual  manner.  The  right-ascension  and 
declination  circles  are  1 5  in.  in  diameter ;  and  the  telescope  is  furnished  with 
a  position  wire  micrometer  and  a  rock  crystal  micrometer.  The  astronomical 
powers,  of  which  there  are  eight,  vary  from  26  to  410,  and  admit  of  being 
increased  by  the  insertion  of  a  concave  lens  a  few  inches  in  advance  of  the 
focus  of  the  object-glass. 

In  the  transit-room  is  a  transit-circle  by  Jones,  30  in.  in  diameter.    The 
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telescope  is  42  in.  focal  length,  with  an  object-g^lass  8i  in.  in  diameter.  The 
axis  moTM  on  agate  bearings.  In  the  focus  of  the  object-glass  are  five  ver- 
tical wir^  one  fixed  horizontal  wire,  and  another  moveable  in  altitude,  by 
means  of  a  micrometernscrew.  The  whole  \b  mounted  on  stone  piers.  To  the 
eastern  pier  are  attached  three  microscopes,  for  reading  off  zenith  distances 
on  the  circle.  The  nadir-point  is  found  by  observing  the  image  of  the  wires 
reflected  from  mercury ;  for  which  purpose  an  eye-piece  with  a  single  lens  is 
furnished  with  a  perforated  mirror,  by  which  the  light,  admitted  laterally,  is 
reflected  down  the  tube. 

Outside  the  observatory  a  solid  piece  of  brickwork  is  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  a  20  in.  collimating  telescope,  which  is  never  removed ;  by 
means  of  this  instrument  the  horizontal-point  may  be  determined ;  and  as 
there  is  no  distant  object  visible  in  the  horizon  from  the  observatory,  the 
wires  of  the  collimator  serve,  when  once  adjusted,  as  a  permanent  meridian 
mark. 

The  object  which  the  observatory  is  now  answering  is  the  determination  of 
Oreenwich  time  from  the  local  time  at  the  port  The  chronometers  of  the 
various  steamers  which  leave  Southampton  are  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Stebbing, 
optician,  and  his  clock  is  reg^ulated,  from  time  to  time,  by  comparison  with 
Mr.  Drew's.  The  observatory  was  originally  built  for  the  purpose  of  culti- 
vating practical  astronomy,  and  is  ready  for  any  work  within  the  range  of  the 
instruments. 

An  account  more  extended  than  the  present  may  be  found  in  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society's  Memoirs,  vol.  x.,  Ko.  3,  p.  68 ;  and  a  plan  and  section 
of  it  may  be  seen  at  the  Society's  rooms,  Somerset  House. 

The  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  observatory,  as  determined  by  triangula- 
tion  from  the  Ordnance  Map  Office,  Southampton,  are  as  follows  — 
Latitude,  60*  64'  84-  north;  longitude,  1'*  24'  26'-8  west. 

THE  OBSEBVATOBT  OF  JOHN  LEB,  ESQ.>  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  F.B.A.8.,  ETa 

Dr.  Lee  has  been  well  known  for  many  years  as  one  of  the  warmest  friends  , 
and  most  munificent  patrons  of  science.     With  large  means  and  the  magnifi- 
cent mansion  of  Hartwell  House  at  his  disposal,  he  has  always  used  every 
opportunity  that  has  been  presented  to  him  for  employing  his  advantages  in 
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the  furtherance  and  extension  of  physical  research,  and  especially  of  aatfonomv. 
the  only  subject  which  now  falls  within  our  province.  For  many  years  is 
acted  as  Treasurer  to  the  Royal  Astronomical  and  Numismatic  SocietieBy  and 
is  never  absent  from  his  post  as  one  of  the  standing  memben  of  the  oonnciJ  of 
the  former  body.  To  the  Astronomical  Society  he  has  made  many  Taloabk 
presents,-  especially  in  the  presentation  of  the  advowsons  of  two  valiubk 
livings,  viz.,  that  of  the  vicarage  of  Stone,  near  Aylesbuiy,  and  that  of  the  rec- 
toiy  of  Hartwell,  belonging  to  his  own  estate. 

An  account  of  Hartwell  House,  which  is  celebrated  as  being  the  place  of 
residence  of  Louis  XYIII.  and  his  court  during  his  exile  firom  France,  will  be 
found  in  Lipscombe's  History  of  the  County  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  in  otb^ 
works ;  and  our  necessarily  confined  limits  forbid  anything  more  than  a  mGh 
tion  of  it  in  connexion  with  the  observatory.  We  cannot^  however,  re&ain 
from  a  passing  mention  of  the  well-arranged  museum  of  ol^ects  of  natoral  hi? 
toiy,  and  antiquities,  which  Dr.  Lee  has  formed  with  immense  research  and 
care  since  his  accession  to  the  estate.  The  objects,  well-arranged  and  claasified. 
occupy  the  whole  of  one  very  large  Zoom,  which  was  formerly  the  ball-room  of 
the  mansion.  There  is  also  a  library  of  upwards  of  20,000  volumes  in  eveir 
department  of  literature,  admirably  classified  and  arraiu;ed. 

In  the  building  of  the  observatory  regard  was  necessarily  paid  to  the  archi- 
tectural character  of  the  mansion,  and,  after  a  gr^t  deal  of  consideration,  it 
was  determined  to  connect  it  with  the  main  building  at  its  south-eastern  cor- 
ner, and  with  mouldings  and  architectural  ornaments,  harmonizing  as  much  se 
possible  with  Uie  mansion.  For  convenience  of  access,  a  communicating^  door 
from  the  noble  library  leads  immediately  to  it  with  the  simple  intervention 
of  a  very  small  furnished  ante-room.  The  obeervatoiy  consists  of  fWo  aparv 
ments,  the  transit-room,  which  is  first  entered  from  the  library,  and  the  dome 
for  the  Bedford  equatorial,  to  which  the  approach  is  by  a  small  flight  of  bteps 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  transit-room.  The  latter  was  built  several  yeais 
after  the  former,  when,  on  the  removal  of  Captain  Smyth  from  Bedford,  as 
opportunity  was  presented  to  Dr.  Lee  of  purchasing  the  excellent  equatorial 
instrument  which  was  made  so  good  use  of  by  that  excellent  observer. 

We  will  first  describe  the  TransU-Hoom  and  Traimt-Instrument : — 

The  apartment  is  a  small  oblong  room  of  a  hexagonal  appearance,  from 
having  the  comers  walled  or  boarded  up.  The  vertical  meridian  openings  are 
ordinary  glazed  window  frames,  and  the  roof  being  flat,  the  shutters  that  go 
across  it  turn  back  on  simple  hinges.  The  transit-instrument  was  made  bv 
Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  and  rests  on  two  solid  piers  of  oolite  cut  frx>m  a  single 
block,  the  foundation  being  a  very  solid  brick  pier,  which  is  well  worthy  of 
inspection.  The  focal  length  of  the  transit  telescope  is  5  ft,  and  the  aperture 
of  the  object-glass  rather  more  than  d|  in.  The  object-glass  is  not  a  par- 
ticularly good  one,  and  it  was  originally  intended  that  another  should  be  sup- 
plied. The  length  of  the  axis  is  about  2}  ft.  from  pivot  to  pivot,  and  the  dia- 
meter of  each  pivot  is  rather  more  than  1  in.  The  eye-piece  has  tye  vertical 
or  transit-wires,  but  is  not  furnished  with  a  micrometer.  The  setting  circles 
on  the  eye-end  are  as  usual  furnished  with  levels. 

There  are  two  near  meridian  marks,  one  to  the  north  and  one  to  the  south, 
constructed  and  fixed  according  to  the  principles  explained  in  Captain 
Smyth's  Cude,  vol.  i.  p.  881.  The  most  important  part  of  their  construction  is 
the  intervention  of  a  lens  of  long  focus,  which  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  direct  line 
between  the  centre  of  the  axis  and  the  mark,  so  as  to  cause  the  rays  from  the 
mark,  after  passing  through  it,  to  become  parallel,  and  to  prevent  any  necessity 
for  change  of  the  solar  focus  of  the  transit-telescope. 

The  transit^slock  is  an  excellent  one  by  V ulliamy. 

The  Dame  for  the  equatorial  is  15  ft  in  diameter  in  the  inside,  the  height 
of  the  wall  above  the  flooring  being  7  ft.  The  revolving  part  is  covered  with 
sheet  copper;  it  is  hemispherical,  and  runs  easily  upon  three  balls  resting  in 
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coneave  channels.  The  ahutter  is  ingenious  and  conveniently  amnged;  it  is 
In  &ct  the  half  of  a  spherical  Inne  of  sheet  copper,  included  between  two 
vertical  circles  whose  distance  where  they  meet  the  dome  curb  is  about  8  ft. 
This  revolving  freely  round  an  axis  at  the  top  of  the  dome,  is  made  to  move 
by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  on  the  outside  of  the  surfiu^  of  the  dome,  so 
as  to  dose  the  opening  or  to  leave  it  exposed. 

The  foundations  for  the  upper  and  lower  pivots  of  the  instrument  are  two 
very  solid  brick  piers  of  a  pyramidal  form,  nearly  10  ft.  in  height,  resting  upon 
concrete ;  a  third  pier  is  built  up  between  these  for  the  security  of  the  floors  of 
the  dome.  In  the  subterraneous  passages  great  attention  has  been  paid  to 
secure  perfect  ventilation,  and  the  piers  and  side-walls  are  always  thoroughly 
dry. 

The  instrument  itself  formerly  belonged  to  Captain  Smyth,  as  has  been 
before  mentioned,  and  it  is  fully  described  in  the  first  volume  of  Ids  CydCy  as 
well  as  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Memmrs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  A  brief 
description  will  therefore  suffice  in  this  place. 

The  telescope  is  of  8^  ft.  focal  length,  with  a  double  object-glass  of  very 
nearly  6  in.  clear  aperture  by  TuUey.  The  flint-glass  portion  was  made  from 
a  pure  homogeneous  disc  purchased  at  Paris,  in  1828,  by  Sir  James  South,  who 
disposed  of  it  afterwards  to  Captain  Smyth.  From  the  long  and  severe  expe- 
rience of  its  qualities  by  Captain  Smyth,  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  telescope  is  a  veiy  fine  one  for  its  size,  bearing  the  usual  test  objects  re- 
markably well. 

The  polar  axis  is  nearly  14  ft.  in  length,  and  consists  of  four  mitred  slabs  of 
well-seasoned  mahogany,  10  in.  square  in  the  middle  and  8  in.  at  the  ends, 
strongly  joined  together  by  screws  that  pass  through  them  to  interior  brass 
squares ;  at  its  extremities  are  large  bell-metal  pivots.  For  the  support  of  the 
pivots  two  stone  piers  are  built  upon  the  brick  foundations  before-mentioned, 
of  which  the  nortnem  one  rises  to  the  height  of  10  ft.  above  the  floor,  and 
carries  a  cast-iron  frame  with  the  requisite  adjusting  apparatus  for  the  reception 
of  the  Y.  The  lower  pivot  turns  in  a  polished  metal  centre  imbedded  in  the 
stone-pier.  The  telescope  is  carried  by  a  stout  axle  through  a  hollow  centre 
of  bell-metal,  firmly  secured  by  flanges,  and  is  attached  by  three  broad  clasps 
to  a  brass  trapezium.  The  declination  and  hour  circles  are  each  8  ft.  in  diame- 
ter, and  are  read  by  verniers  to  10".  Clock-work  is  attached  to  the  instrument 
for  giving  a  diurnal  motion  to  the  telescope.  This  was  presented  originally  to 
Captain  Smyth  by  the  Bev.  R.  Sheepshanks.  A  train  of  wheels  moved  by  a 
weight  beneath  the  flooring  are  made  to  carry  a  governor  similar  to  that  of  a 
steam-engine,  with  revolving  balls.  It  admits  of  veiy  easy  adjustment  to  time, 
and  is  veiy  readily  connect^  or  disconnected  with  the  instrument. 

In  the  year  1836  Dr.  Lee  engaged  as  his  observer  Mr.  James  Eppe,  at  that 
time  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  but  this  gentieman  died 
after  a  residence  with  him  of  only  two  years.  He  afterwards  engaged  Mr. 
John  Qlaisher,  formerly  assistant  at  the  Cambridge  Observatoiy,  who  was 
residing  at  that  period  at  Stone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  but  he  died  before 
any  regular  or  continuous  observations  had  been  undertaken. 

Since  that  time  no  regular  observer  has  been  employed,  but  Captain  Sm3rth 
has,  at  various  visits,  remeasured  several  of  the  double  stars  of  his  Cycle,  and 
is,  we  understand,  at  present  engaged  in  reducing  and  printing  (for  private 
circulation)  the  results  of  his  observations. 

THB  0B8BEVAT0BY  OP  THB  REV.   0.   LOWNDES,   F.B.A.8.,  AT  HARTWBLL  BBCTOBY. 

The  observatoiy  is  a  modem  brick  building  upon  a  solid  formation  of  con- 
crete. It  contains  a  transit-instrument  and  a  sidereal  clock.  The  former  was 
constructed  expressly  for  the  Rev.  C.  Lowndes^  by  Mr.  Slater,  of  No.  4,  Somers 
Place  West,  New  North  Road ;  the  diameter  of  the  object-glass  being  4*2  in., 
and  the  focal  length  6  ft    It  is  supported  between  two  piers  of  Caen  stone. 
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The  clock  Ib  attached  to  a  stone  pedestal  in  the  south-west  comer  of  tk 
building.  It  has  a  mercurial  pendulum,  and  is,  in  all  respectB,  an  exceOest 
specimen  of  Mr.  Dent's  workmanship.  At  present  Mr.  Lowndea  has  ozl] 
a  transit-room,  but  he  proposes  shortly  to  add  an  equatorial  room,  in  whkb 
will  be  mounted  a  large  telescope,  which  Mr.  Slater  is  now  constractiae. 
Until  this  room  is  built  Mr.  Lowndes  makes  use  of  an  equatorial  ladder,  a  ^ 
scription  of  which  is  given  by  Captain  Smyth  in  his  excellent  work  the  CW«^ 
ticU  Cyde, 

THE  OBSERVATORY   OF  THE   REV.   J.    B.    READE,    P.R.A.8.,   AT   8TONB    VICABAGK, 

The  obeerrau^iy 
at  Stone,  neir 
Aylesbury,  hM 
recently  been 
erected*  by  tk 
Rev.  J.  B.  Keade 
upon  the  vicara^ 
lawn.  It  is  az  I 
elegant  Greeian 
building:,  consi^ 
ing  of  a  tranat^ 
room  and  a  to«t: 
for  the  equatomL 
The  tranfflt-in 
stmment  is  gnp- 
ported  on  solid 
piers  of  Bati 
stone.  Theobjert- 
glasa,  4^  in.  in 
diameter,  is  an 
interesting:  speci- 
men of  the  skill 

of  Mr.  Peter  DoUond,  and  the  solid  brass-work  mounting  is  equally  cr^litable 
to  Mr.  Barrow,  of  Oxenden  Street,  London.  The  sidereal  clock  in  the  tianfiit- 
room  is  by  Dent. 

The  objectrglass  of  the  equa- 
torial, 7i  in.  in  diameter  and  12  ft 
in  focal  length,  is  by  Newman  of 
York.  The  greatest  (ire  was  taken 
in  its  construction,  and  it  well  k- 
pays  the  large  amount  of  labour 
both  of  calculating  and  grinding 
the  proper  curves.  It  haa  been 
carefully  examined  by  severd 
astronomers,  who  give  it  a  verv 
high  character.  This  fine  instru- 
ment is  at  present  mounted  on  a 
Varley's  stand,  to  which  Mr.  Reade 
has  added  some  very  convenient 
adjustments  for  its  motion,  both 
in  altitude  and  azimuth;  but  ert 
long  it  will  be  placed  in  the 
tower  of  the  observatory,  on  a 
very  firm  equatorial  mounting, 
made  by  the  village  carpenter, 
Mr.  Carter,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Gravatt,  the  iron- 


PR0P08BD   MOUNTING  OP  MR.  RCADB'8  CgUATORIAL. 


MOUNTING  OP  MR.  RBADR'B  12-rT.  TXLBSCOPB. 
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-work,  &c,,  being  prepared  by  Mr.  DonkixL  The  dome  of  the  tower  was  for- 
merly at  Bedford,  and  will  always  be  an  interesting  relic  to  those  who  can 
appreciate  Captain  Smyth's  Bedford  Catalogue. 

THE  OBSKBVATORY  OF  THOMAS  DELL,  ESQ.   P.R.A.8. 

This  obserratoiy,  the  last  on  our  list  of  what  may  be  called  the  Aylesbury 
Observatories,  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Aylesbury,  on  the  premises  of  a  rela- 
tive of  its  owner.  Though  it  is  on  a  small  scale,  consisting  of  a  very  small  room 
containing  a  small  transit,  yet  there  is  no  observatory  of  all  those  which  we 
have  described,  on  which  the  true  astronomer  will  look  with  more  pleasure  as  an 
interesting  specimen  of  true  zeal  for  science  shown  under  difficulties  of  position 
and  circumstances,  and  of  the  way  in  which  very  useful  results  may  be  com- 
passed by  comparatively  trifling  means.    Mr.  Dell  is  perfectly  able,  with  this 
small  transit-instrument,  judiciously  mounted,  to  give  the  time  to  the  town  of 
Aylesbury,  and,  if  he  should  find  leisure  for  much  work,  to  observe  a  catalogue 
of  stars  in  right-ascension,  with  an  accuracy  equal,  pretty  nearly,  to  that  which 
is  attained  by  far  more  costly  instruments.   We  will  therefore  offer  no  apology 
for  giving  an  account  of  his  plan  of  building  his  observatory  and  mounting  his 
transit,  which  may  offer  useful  hints  to  other  zealous  persons  similarly  situated. 
The  building  consists  of  five  frames  of  oak  filled  up  with  deal  boarding  for 
the  walls  and  roof ;  these  all  screw  together  so  that  the  whole  erection  may  be 
tiiken  to  pieces  and  again  set  up,  on  a  foundation  prepared  for  it,  in  a  few  hours. 
The  foundations  on  which  the  walls  rest  are  about  a  foot  deep,  and  of  brick- 
work laid  in  cement,  which  is  carried  high  enough  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  allow  a  free  current  of  air  beneath  the  floor.     The  floor  is  laid  on 
joists,  resting  upon  the  brickwork,  and  is  of  course  quite  clear  of  the  piers  which 
carry  the  transitrinstniment  and  clock.  There  is  a  glazed  window  at  each  end, 
and  a  corresponding  opening  in  the  whole  length  of  the  roof  in  the  direction 
of  the  meridian.     The  ropf  is  covered  with  canvas  well-painted,  and  while  wet 
sprinkled  with  fine  sand  and  again  painted.    This  is  thrown  back  with  the 
shutter  when  in  use,  and  when  closed,  it  covers  the  whole  roof,  and  is  fastened 
at  the  side,  so  that  it  is  completely  weather-proof.  The  dimensions  of  the  room 
on  the  inside  are  7  fb.  6  in.  long,  by  5  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  6  ft.  in  height.    In 
order  to  have  room  in  this  small  space,  the  transit-pier  is  not  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  but  very  much  on  one  side.    It  should  be  added  that  the 
whole  of  the  interior  is  lined  with  green  baize. 

The  transit  instrument  is  83'5  in.  focal  length,  and  2'7  in.  aperture,  and  is  a 
very  fine  one.  There  are  seven  vertical  wires  in  the  diaphragm  and  two  hori- 
zontal. It  has  a  diagonal  eye-piece,  and  three  powers,  ranging  from  84  to  180. 
It  is  placed  on  a  pier  of  brickwork  6  ft.  deep  and  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  6  ft.  square ;  above  ground  it  is  18  in.  square.  The  instrument  is  re- 
markably steady,  as  it  is  very  rarely  that  the  level  needs  the  slightest  alter- 
ation. 

The  other  instruments  are  a  clock,  standing  on  a  pier  in  the  south-west  cor- 
ner, a  45-in.  achromatic,  by  Tulley,  for  occasional  obseiTation,  a  barometer, 
dry  and  wet-bulb  thermometers,  maximum  and  minimum  self  registering  ther- 
mometers, and  a  rain  gauge. 

The  position  of  the  observatory  is  in  north  lat.,  5V  48'  65" '9;  west  long., 
dm.  16s.*8 ;  and  about  284  ft.  above  the  sea  level. 

THE  OBSERVATORY  OP  ROBEBT  SNOW,  ESQ.,  F.R.A.S. 

This  observatory,  which  was  planned  by  Mr.  Snow,  and  built  in  1834,  is 
situated  at  Ashnrst,  in  Kent,  in  longitude  Im.  10s.  west  of  Greenwich,  and  in 
north  latitude  61°  15'  68'',  the  former  being  determined  by  transport  of 
chronometers  between  Ashurst  and  Lord  (then  Mr.)  Wrottesley's*  observatory 

•  Lord  Wrottesley.  on  coining  to  the  title,  removed  to  his  seat  at  Wrottesley,  near  Wolver- 
hampton, where  he  has  an  observatory  well  equipped  with  excellent  instruments,  especially  with 
a  large  equatorial)  formerly  belonging  to  E.  B.  Beaumont,  £sq. 
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at  Blackheath ;  the  latter  by  obserrations  with  a  portable  20  in.  transit  phc^ 
in  the  prime  vertical.  Its  elevation  is  550  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Its  general  construction,  which  deserves  notice  for  its  convenience  and  sim^ 
plicity,  will  be  well  understood  by  our  engraving.  It  is  a  small  building  is 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram  24  ft.  by  10  ft.  The  walls  are  of  brick  14  in.  is 
thickness,  painted  of  a  slate  colour.  The  soil  on  which  the  observatory  sUndi 
is  a  rocky  gravel,  and  the  neighbourhood  is  hilly,  though  there  are  no  heights 
that  materially  obstruct  the  horizon  in  any  direction. 


MR.   HNUVV  8  OBbliKVATURY. 


The  entrance  to  the  observator)'  is  by  a  door  at  its  north  end,  which  opes^ 
into  a  passage  or  ante-room  useful  for  keeping  books  and  apparatus. 

This  ante-room  communicates  directly  with  the  transit  room,  and  the  latter 
communicates,  by  means  of  a  flight  of  steps,  with  a  rotating  dome  containing 
an  equatorial.    We  will  proceed  to  describe  each  of  the  instruments. 

The  Transit  Instrument  by  Simms  is  of  3^  fb.  focal  length,  and  2}  in.  aper- 
ture. The  length  of  the  axis  is  18  in.  from  shoulder  to  dioulder.  The  piere 
are  erected  with  great  solidity  from  some  depth  in  the  gravel  beneath,  and 
the  lower  parts  of  them  are  cut  away  for  several  inches  to  allow  convenient 
space  for  the  observer.  The  shutter  openings  arc  continuous  from  horizon  to 
horizon,  and  consist  of  north  and  south  windows,  and  shutters  in  the  sloping 
roof. 

Adequate  provision  is  made  for  protection  of  the  instrument  from  the  sun's 
rays. 

There  are  seven  fixed  vertical  wires,  and  one  wire  moveable  by  a  microme- 
ter in  the  principal  focus  of  the  telescope.  The  error  of  collimation  is  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  fixed  mark  on  a  stone  pillar  erected  on  a  hill  to  the  north 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  Numerical  corrections  are  applied  for 
the  error  of  collimation,  as  well  as  for  the  errors  of  level  and  azimuth ;  and 
imperfect  transits  are  rigorously  reduced  to  the  mean  of  wires. 

The  transit-clock  (which  can  be  seen  and  heard  from  every  part  of  the 
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obserratoiy)  was  made  by  Molyneuz,  father  to  the  present  well-known  clock 
and  chronometer  maker ;  it  has  the  usual  dead-beat  escapement  ,and  mercu- 
rial pendulum. 

The  Equatorial  is  by  Simma.  The  object-glass  of  the  telescope  has  3*9  in. 
clear  aperture  and  5  ft.  focal  length,  and  has  given  its  owner  eveiy  satisfaction. 
It  was  originally  ground  for  the  observatory  at  Alabama.  The  mounting  of 
the  instrument  is  that  generally  known  as  the  Fraunhofer  mounting,  and  is 
veiy  solid.  It  has  some  peculiarities,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  polar  axis  is  a  bold  conical  brass  tube,  long  enough  to  admit  both  the  de- 
clination-axis and  the  telescope-counterpoise  withintide  of  the  northern  pivot 
and  its  support.  The  support  of  the  northern  pivot  is  also  a  conical  brass 
tube.  The  telescope  is  made  to  follow  a  star  by  a  convenient  application  of 
clock-work  motion,  modified  slightly  from  Fraunhofer's  plan.  The  hour-circle 
is  2  ft.,  and  the  declination  circle  18  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  fitted  up  with  a 
wire  position  micrometer,  with  the  usual  furniture  of  eye-pieces.  For  observa- 
tions into  which  time  enters,  direct  use  is  made  of  the  transit-clock. 

The  rotative  roof  of  the  dome  is  neatly  ribbed  within  by  a  frame-work  of 
carpentry,  and  has  three  convenient  openings  extending  together  rather  more 
than  from  horizon  to  horizon.  It  is  10  ft.  in  diameter,  and  traverses  on  three 
turned  balls  of  lignum-vitn.  Though  of  sufficient  weight  to  enable  it  to  resist 
the  heaviest  gales,  it  is  turned  easily  by  hand.  Without,  the  roof  is  of  the 
semlconical  pigeon-house  shape  frequently  adopted  in  such  buildings,  and  is 
covered  with  copper. 

Other  instruments  connected  with  the  observatory  are — 

A  20-in.  portable  transit-instrument  by  Troughton ; 

A  45-in.  achromatic  telescope  by  DoUond,  with  wire  position  micrometer 
and  other  equipments ; 

A  comet  seexer  by  Simms,  on  an  equatorial  stand ; 

An  eight-day  chronometer,  by  Molyneux ; 

A  Daniell's  hygrometer ;  two  mountain  barometers ;  some  thermometers 
and  a  pair  of  sniall  globes. 

Mr.  Snow  has  made  good  use  of  the  means  at  his  disposal,  and  many  valuable 
contributions  made  by  him  to  astronomy  will  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  and 
the  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 

THE  0B8EBVAT0BT  OF  CHARLES  MAT,  ESQ.,  F.B.A.8. 

Mr.  May,  of  the  finn  of  Messrs.  Ransomes  and  May,  engineers  of  Ipswich, 
who  have  so  ably  carried  out  Mr.  Airy's  plans  in  the  erection  of  the  altitude 
and  asdmuth  instrument  and  the  large  transit  circle  at  Greenwich,  has  favoured 
us  with  the  following  accoimt  of  an  observatory  constructed  by  himself  at  his 
private  residence,  and  which  he  intends  to  furnish  with  good  instruments. 

Its  dimensions  and  general  plan  resemble  the  Bedford  Observatory  described 
by  Captain  Smyth  in  his  Cycle.  The  transit  room  is  17  ft  long,  12  ft.  wide, 
and  9  ft  high.  Two  very  substantial  stone  piers  are  provided  for  an  instrument 
which  may  be  of  6  or  7  ft.  focal  length  if  required. 

The  equatorial  room  is  16ft.  in  diameter,  covered  by  a  dome  similar  in  con- 
struction to  Dr.  Lee's ;  the  floor  is  4  ft.  higher  than  tibat  of  the  transit  room, 
surrounding  objects  rendering  a  little  elevation  desirable ;  this  room  is  built 
with  a  very  solid  foundation  for  the  instrument,  the  lower  portion  being 
brickwork  in  cement,  the  upper  Portland  stone ;  the  north  pier  is  about  8  ft. 
by  3  ft.  at  the  floor  line,  diminishing  upwards  to  about  6  ft  by  3  ft  at  a  height 
of  6  ft  from  the  floor.  Upon  the  brickwork  at  this  height  is  a  Portland  stone 
6  ft.  by  3  ft.,  and  10  in.  in  thickness,  forming  the  support  of  two  other  blocks 
of  the  same  kind  of  stone,  which  have  a  clear  aperture  of  15  in.  between  them, 
similar  to  the  two  piers  for  a  transit  instrument  The  object  proposed  by  this 
form  is  to  support  the  upper  end  of  the  polar  axis  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  of 
the  lower  transits  of  the  circumpolar  stars  being  seen  by  the  equatorially-mounted 
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telescope.  The  shutter  of  the  dome  is  in  one  piece,  tarning  on  the  apex  of  tk 
dome  as  a  centre,  and  resting  upon  rollere  at  the  base,  and  is  moved  br  a  nek 
and  pinion.    The  full  opening  at  the  equator  is  about  one  hour  of  time. 

So  fiur  as  regards  instruments,  this  observatory  is  not  completed ;  a  2'>-ia. 
transit,  by  Gary,  is  mounted  on  an  iron  casting  cemented  across  the  tope  U 
the  transit  piers,  and  there  is  an  indi£ferent  clock  with  dead-beat  eseapemcAi 
and  wooden  pendulum. 

For  the  equatorial  room  a  telescope,  with  a  very  fine  object-glass  of  6*34  ia 
clear  aperture  by  Merz,  of  Munich,  is  mounted  upon  a  cast-iron  stand  witi 
polar  axis  and  arcs  divided  so  as  readily  to  find  an  object ;  this  stand  i«  is- 
tended  to  be  superseded  by  a  polar  axis  upon  the  same  general  principle  i» 
that  in  the  Corporation  Observatory  at  LiverpooL 

THE  OBSERVATORY  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  BLATTER,  F.RA.a. 

This  observatory,  recently  erected  by  Mr.  Slatter,  was  completed  in  tk 
spring  of  the  year*1850.  It  consists  of  one  room  whose  size  is  18  ft.  6  in.  \>} 
10  ft.  6  in.  inside  measure,  10  ft.  6  in.  square  being  appropriated  to  the  eqia- 
torial,  the  rest  to  the  transit-room,  of  which,  however,  a  portion  has  been  cci 
ofi^  to  form  a  porch.  The  roof  of  the  equatorial  room,  which  is  of  eoarsf 
revolving,  is  octagonal ;  the  walls  are  of  9  in.  brick,  on  which  were  laid  octa^ 
nal  frames  of  oak,  which  sen^e  as  the  bed  for  the  balls  which  support  the  twi 
to  run  upon.  Theac  are  kept  to  their  places  by  a  circular  oak  curb  inade  of  eight 
pieces,  the  joints  of  which  are  made  to  quarter  with  those  of  the  finune-wcrt 
below ;  the  base  of  the  roof  above  the  balls  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  this. 
The  whole  of  this  frame-work  is  put  together  with  conmion  bed-screws  and 
tightened  by  tonguing.  The  roof  is  of  deal  rafters,  and  is  in  shape  a  sort  c-f 
truncated  pyramid,  all  the  rafters  from  the  angles  beneath  meeting  at  the  an^!e 
of  a  square  above  of  which  each  side  is  2  ft. ;  this  makes  a  zenith  door,  whici 
is  opened  from  below  by  a  string  acting  on  a  bent  lever,  and  the  opening  ihi^ 
made  is  prolonged  down  the  side,  which  is  closed  by  one  sloping  door  over- 
lapping the  aperture.  The  balls  are  four,  of  lignum-vitss  4)  in.  diameter,  and  the 
roof  is  moved  by  a  cord  and  hook  which  fits  in  staples  set  at  intervals  ;  the  eod 
passing  round  an  upright  roller,  and  being  then  brought  over  a  lar^  pull^ 
1  ft.  in  diameter.  The  motion  is  so  easy  that  an  observer  with  the  pressure  t.^' 
one  hand  can  move  it  without  rising  from  his  seat,  but  even  this  is  rarely  Dt> 
cessary  as  the  opening  admits  of  following  a  star  for  at  least  an  hour  in  mo^ 
positions  of  the  aperture.  The  angle  of  the  octagon  that  falls  on  the  division 
of  the  two  rooms  rests  on  a  square  brick  pillar  diagonally  placed,  bdhind  which 
is  the  clock,  so  that  the  clock  can  be  equally  well  seen  from  either  room  ;  this, 
which  is  found  a  most  convenient  arrangement,  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Johnaoa. 

The  instruments  are  both  by  Simms.  The  meridian  instrument  is  an 
18  in.  transited rele,  which  is  placed  on  a  stone  table;  and,  with  lead  plate? 
between  the  iron  frame  and  the  stone,  it  keeps  its  acyustments  with  great 
accuracy.  The  telescope  attached  to  the  circle  has  a  focal  length  of  28  in. 
with  an  aperture  of  somewhat  more  than  2  in.  The  circle  is  r^d  by  micn>- 
meters  to  1". 

The  equatorial  has  a  focal  length  of  7  ft.  4  in.,  and  a  clear  aperture  of 
4*9  in.  It  bears  a  power  of  236  commonly,  and  with  this  will  separate  the 
components  of  any  double  star,  which  exceed  V*  in  distance;  up  to  this  point  its 
performance  is  satisfactory,  such  stars,  e.g.  as  «-  Aquilae,  being  beautifully  sepa- 
rated. It  shewed  the  ring  of  Saturn  within  a  few  hours  of  its  disappearance. 
The  declination-circle  and  hour-circle  attached  to  it  are  of  18  in.  and  15  in. 
in  diameter  respectively,  and  qin  be  read  to  5"  and  Is.  respectively.  Both  the 
instruments  were  made  by  Simms.    The  clock  is  an  old  one  by  Fayrer. 

The  longitude  of  the  observatory  is  Oh.  4m.  56*l»s.  west,  and  the  latitude 
51°  48'  50"  north,  which  agrees  closely  with  the  position  given  in  the  Ord- 
nance maps. 
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THE  OBaEBVATOBY  OT  THE  REV,  W.  R.  DAWES,  P.R.A.a,  AT  WATERINOBURT,  NEAR 

UAID8T0NE. 

We  have  had  occasion  already  to  make  mention  of  Mr.  Dawes  in  connexion 
lidth  Mr.  Bishop's  observatory,  of  which  he  had  the  direction  for  a  considerable 
period.  Preyionsly  to  this  Mr.  Dawes  had  established  an  observatoiy  at  his 
residence  at  Ormskirk,  in  Lancashire,  where,  for  a  period  of  several  years,  he 
confined  himself  chiefly  to  observations  of  double  stars,  the  results  of  which  are 
published  in  the  fifth  and  eighth  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society,  It  is  but  recently  that  Mr.  Dawes  has  re-established  his 
observatory  at  his  present  residence  at  Wateringbuiy,  and  our  readers  will 
remember,  as  an  interesting  £ftct  connected  with  its  re-establishment,  the  early 
announcement  of  the  discoveiy,  by  himself  and  Mr.  Lassell,  of  the  third  or 
interior  ring  of  Saturn,  contemporaneously  with  its  discovery  by  Mr.  Bond  in 
America. 

The  observatory  consists  of  a  transit  room  and  an  equatorial  room.  In  the 
transit  room  is  a  clock,  and  a  2-fL  transit  circle  having  a  80-in.  telescope  with 
an  aperture  of  2 1  in.  The  circle  is  by  Troughton  and  Simms  :  it  is  furnished 
with  a  rough  reading-microscope,  and  four  micrometer-microscopes,  which  are 
attached  to  a  stout  stone  fork,  forming  part  of  the  top  of  one  of  the  piers;  and 
they  are  so  placed  as  to  read  off  the  divisions  at  the  extremities  of  two  dia- 
meters of  the  circle. 

In  the  equatorial  room  is  an  achromatic  refractor  by  Merz  and  Son,  of 
Munich.  The  clear  aperture  of  the  object-glass  is  6|  in.,  and  its  focal  length 
1021  in.  English  measure.  It  is  mounted  equatorially  on  Fraunhofer's  pUm, 
and  is  carried  by  clockwork.  The  hour-circle  is  9^  in.  in  diameter,  and  is 
divided  on  silver  to  single  minutes  of  time,  which  are  subdivided  by  two  oppo- 
site verniers  to  4".  The  declination  circle  is  12  in.  in  diameter,  and  is  divided 
on  silver  to  10',  and  its  two  opposite  verniers  read  to  10".  The  telescope  is  of 
great  excellence :  it  shows  the  second  satellite  of  Saturn  {Enceladua)  very 
plainly  when  near  its  greatest  elongation,  and  separates  stars  of  moderate 
brightness  whose  central  distance  does  not  exceed  0"'7. 

The  observatory  and  instruments,  having  been  removed  from  Mr.  Dawes' 
late  residence  at  Camden  Lodge,  near  Oranbrook,  were  erected  at  his  present 
residence  last  October.  Its  geographical  position  is  not  yet  accurately  deter- 
mined, but  is  approximately  in  north  lat.  51  "^  15'  12",  and  east  long.  Im.  898.'8. 

Mr.  Dawes  has  procured  some  micrometrical  measurements  of  aatum'sring, 
which  prove  that  the  portion  which  he  has  observed  lately  and  described  in 
his  paper  to  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  formed  no  part  of  the  ring  as  it 
was  seen  and  measured  by  Struve  at  Dorpat  This  is  very  strange ;  for,  in 
addition  to  the  splendid  skies  of  Russia,  the  illuminating  power  of  the  Dorpat 
telescope  was  greater  in  the  proportion  of  92  to  40. 

OROANIZATION  OV  METBOROLOOIOAL  OBSERVATORIES  UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCB 
OF  JAMES  GLAISHER,  ESQ.,  F.R.S.,  E.R.A.S. 

We  have  hinted,  in  our  accounts  of  the  astronomical  observatories,  at  an 
organization  recently  formed  for  making  meteorological  observations  on  a  nni- 
form  plan  and  with  well-tested  instruments,  and  our  work  would  be  incom- 
plete i£  a  brief  account  were  not  g^ven  of  the  means  by  which  this  has  been 
effected,  especially  as  several  of  the  observatories  above-mentioned  are  furnished 
with  meteorological  instruments,  and  make  regular  observations.  Of  these,  the 
observatories  of  Oxford,  Rose  HUl,  Hartwell,  Hartwell  Rectoiy,  Stone,  Ayles- 
bury, Cardington,  and  Southampton  may  be  mentioned  as  taking  part  in  the 
organization.  In  addition,  there  are  upwards  of  thirty  other  stations  in  the 
British  Isles  at  which  observations  are  regularly  made,  included  between  494° 
and  56^  north  lat.,  and  between  1^°  east  and  Q"*  west  long. 

This  oiganization  was  planned  by  Mr.  Olaisher  in  the  year  1840,  and  by 
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Buccessiye  steps,  under  his  active  and  talented  management,  it  has  aniTed  c 
its  present  form.  At  the  present  time  there  are  observatories  at  ahnoet  cv  .r 
important  station  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  a  few  in  Wales  and  Ird^fic 
which  regularly  transmit  observations  made  under  a  uniform  plan,  with  wel 
tested  instruments,  and  reduced  by  means  of  tables  (mostly  the  work  of  3!r 
Glaisher)  founded  on  the  same  elements. 

To  secure  the  ready  and  useful  application  of  the  observations  thus  made,  a 
copy  of  them  is  sent  monthly  from  each  station  to  Mr.  Glaisher  (from  Durban 
an  account  is  sent  weekly),  and  the  quarterly  results  are  also  forwarded  for  fa  • 
inspection  before  they  are  printed.  The  various  elements  relating  to  th-. 
pressure,  density,  temperature,  and  hygrometrical  state  of  the  air,  and  iK 
usual  weather  results,  are  then  forwarded  to  the  Begistrar  General^  and  poV 
lished  in  the  Quarterly  Rejyort  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages.  They  i,r- 
also  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  and  latterly  in  the  Ciril  En/ 
neer  and  Arclutects  Journal.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  observations^  L 
abnormal  phenomena  receive  particular  attention,  in  the  hope  of  deri\ing'frc'E 
them  important  conclusions  respecting  the  theory  of  the  weather. 

Prom  the  extent  of  this  meteorological  combination,  from  the  personal  cart 
used  in  selecting  and  testing  the  instruments,  and  from  the  rigorous  ecrutiiij 
to  which  the  observations  are  subjected,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  a  ver 
successful  step  has  been  made  towards  the  obtaining  of  a  better  knowledge  ^ 
the  peculiarities  of  our  climate,  and  the  results  now  collected  will  be  of  Ib- 
calculable  service  both  in  the  every-day  affairs  of  life  and  in  the  fdrtheraiKe 
of  the  service  of  medical  statistics. 

We  must  not  omit  the  mention  of  another  oi^nization  in  connexion  witi 
the  different  railroads  in  the  British  Islands,  and  under  sanction  of  thd; 
directors.  This  has  for  its  object,  not  only  the  determination  of  the  directioc 
and  force  of  the  wind,  and  the  state  of  the  sky  in  various  parts  of  the  coontrr 
but  the  immediate  publication  of  the  observations  in  a  London  journal,  k: 
the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  other  subjects  for  which  a  knowledge  of  thr 
state  of  the  weather  over  large  tracts  of  country  is  desirable.  The  merit  d 
this  scheme,  which  has  been  most  successfully  carried  out,  is  due  to  ti:( 
spirited  proprietors  of  the  Daily  Netos,  who,  in  1848,  endeavoured,  under 
great  difficulties,  to  supply  their  readers  with  daily  accounts  of  the  aima!- 
taneous  state  of  the  weather  throughout  the  country.  The  difliculties  of  oK 
taining  the  necessary  intelligence  were  so  great  that  in  the  autumn  of  IS -1 5 
the  scheme  was  abandoned.  The  Astronomer  Boyal's  attention  having,  how- 
ever, been  turned  to  the  subject,  which  he  considered  of  importance,  the 
proprietors  were  induced,  through  his  representations,  to  renew  their  effbrLv 
and  communications  were  opened  with  toe  directors  of  the  leading  railway 
companies ;  they  were  promptly  responded  to  by  the  directors  of  the  XortL 
Western,  Great  Western,  South  Eastern,  South  Coast,  the  Lancaster  and  Car- 
lisle, and  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  lines,  and  ultimately  by  very 
nearly  all  the  principal  lines. 

The  stations  were,  for  the  most  part,  selected  by  the  Astronomer  Boyal,  the 
principle  of  selection  being  that  they  should  be  more  frequent  in  the  hilly 
country,  and  especially  on  opposite  sides  of  a  chain  of  hills,  and  at  different 
elevations.  In  the  summer  of  1849,  all  the  stations  were  visited  by  )fr. 
Glaisher,  who  fixed  at  each  a  compass-card,  determined  the  correctness  of  every 
wind  vane  near  it,  and  remained  till  he  was  satisfied  that  the  observationh 
would  be  correctly  made  and  regularly  transmitted.  In  the  autumn  of  1850 
several  stations  were  revisited,  and  the  system  was  partially  extended  to 
Ireland. 

The  plan  of  working  is  as  follows : — At  9  a.m.  on  every  day  excepting  Sun- 
days, the  required  elements  are  noted  by  the  station-master,  and  entered  into 
a  form  provided  for  the  purpose  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Daily  News.  This 
is  forwarded  to  London  by  the  first  train,  and  the  accounts  from  the  different 
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railways  are  collected  after  midnight  by  a  messenger  from  the  office  of  the 
J>aily  News,  and  immediately  printed  and  published. 

In  addition  to  these  obseryations,  monthly  reports  of  simultaneous  observa- 
tions taken  at  Brussels,  and  several  other  towns  in  Belgium,  are  forwarded  to 
the  Astronomer  Roval,  and  passed  to  Mr.  Qliusher;  and  similar  reports  are 
fiimished  from  several  towns  in  Ireland. 

All  the  observations  thus  collected  are  represented  graphically  on  maps  pre- 
viously prepared  by  Mr.  GlaLBher,  the  direction  of  the  wind  being  denoted  by 
an  arrow ;  and  many  results,  which  seemed  contradictory  when  unconnected, 
become  reconciled  when  seen  in  connexion  with  the  configuration  of  the  inter- 
vening country,  and  many  valuable  hints  are  derived. 

We  may,  in  conclusion,  mention  that  in  connexion  with,  or  rather  growing 
out  of,  the  above  Meteorological  Association,  a  Meteorological  Society  has  been 
recently  formed  for  &cilitating  the  reduction  and  discussion  of  results,  of 
which  Mr.  Whitbread  is  first  president,  and  Mr.  Glaisher  the  secretary. 

We  have  now  completed  our  survey  of  the  observatories,  public  and  private, 
that  are  either  in  London  or  its  neighbourhood,  or  which  are  situated  within 
the  limits  of  an  easy  railway  journey  of  it,  and  in  concluding,  we  beg  most 
heartily  to  offer  our  best  thanks  to  the  directors  and  proprietors  of  the  several 
observatories,  without  whose  hearty  co-operation  this  work  could  not  have  been 
effected. 

The  published  works  which  have  been  made  use  of  in  the  compilation  of  the 
history  and  account  of  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Greenwich,  are  chiefly, 
BaUjfs  Life  of  Flamateed;  RigaiuTs  Life  and  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Brad- 
ley ;  DeUimbre'a  Eloge  of  Mojikdyne,  In  the  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Institute  for  1841 ;  the  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of 
London;  and  the  InXrodudtions  to  the  Volumes  of  the  Chreenioich  Observations, 

For  the  Observatory  of  Cambridge,  the  account  has  been  compiled  chiefly 
from  the  Introductions  to  the  Observations,  and  from  Mr.  Airy's  Description  qf 
the  Norikuimberland  Equatorial. 

For  the  Observatory  of  Oxford,  Le  Keuafs  Memorials  qf  Oxford  have  been 
consulted,  as  well  as  the  Introductions  to  the  Observations,  though,  for  the  de- 
scription of  the  heliometer  lately  added  to  that  establishment,  we  are  indebted 
solely  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  director. 

We  hope  that  the  accounts  thus  collected  with  considerable  pains  will  have 
more  than  a  transitory  interest  In  the  description  of  Greenwich,  it  has  been 
our  object,  as  fiu:  as  was  consistent  with  the  necessary  brevity,  to  give  not  only 
an  authentic  and  accurate  description  of  the  building  and  the  instruments, 
but  also  an  intelligible  idea  of  the  leading  processes  pursued  in  that  filmed 
establishment  It  is  hoped  that  the  visitor  skilled  in  the  use  of  instruments 
will  find  the  brief  account  an  assistance  and  a  guide,  while  the  unlearned  visitor 
may  learn  enough  from  it  by  previous  study,  to  render  his  walk  round  the  ob- 
servatory more  interesting  and  instructive.  In  the  descriptions  of  the  other 
observatories,  now  for  the  first  time  published,  the  various  methods  which  are 
explained,  both  of  the  construction  and  the  use  of  instruments,  may  suggest 
many  valuable  ideas  to  the  amateur  astronomer,  while  it  will  also  suggest  the 
expediency,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  some  attempt  at  an  organization  of  labour 
for  rendering  this  very  larg^  amount  of  observing  niaterials  conducive  to  the 
advancement  of  the  science  of  astronomy. 


PANORAMAS  AND  ELEGANT  PLACES  OP  AMUSEMENT. 

CoLOMKUM,  in  the  Regent's  Park,  called  also  the  Cyclarama,  a  large  circular  edifice,  with 
a  massive  portico  in  the  Doric  style  of  architecture,  is  a  public  exhibition,  and  contains  a  view 
of  London  upon  a  large  scale,  as  it  would  appear  from  an  elevated  position,  such  as  from 
St.  Paul's.  In  addition  there  are  conservatories  of  the  choicest  planU  and  flowers;  fountains, 
with  every  fashionable  amusement  and  recreation,  natural  and  artificial,  together  with  a  saloon, 
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eoDtaining  works  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Ace,  and  a  splendid  concert  room,  the  entzanoe  to  whkib  is 
m  Albany  Street.    The  prices  of  admission  vary.    (See  also  pn.  719  and  720.) 

Dio&AMA,  Regent's  Park,  situated  in  a  row  of  fashionable  houses  tuniinff  out  of  the  New 
Road,  en  the  right,  a  few  doors  in  the  park,  is  an  exhibition  of  architectural  and  laod«aapeob|eetft, 
generally  well  painted,  consisting  of  a  rotunda  40  ft.  in  diameter,  so  arranged  and  illuminated 
aa  to  display  bv  the  best  efffecta  the  changes  of  light  and  shade  with  the  greatest  aocnracy  in  d»> 
vdoping  nature  and  art.  The  accommodation  consisu  of  boxes  and  saloon,  the  floor  of  whidi 
turns  on  a  pivot,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  spectator  to  either  subject,  like  the  proscenium 
of  a  theatre,  behind  which  are  the  pictures  for  exhibition.    (See  also  p.  7SI.) 

Panorama,  L,cicester  Square,  is  an  exhibition  of  ancient  reputation.  Paintinga  of  the  besi 
description  of  scenic  art  are  to  be  seen  in  this  building,  bv  the  payment  of  U.  each  hang  maile 
lo  either  the  upper  or  lower  circle.    Separate  views  or  objects  in  each. 

CosMORAMA  (Exhibition)  in  Regent  Street,  displaying  views  of  several  objects  worthy  of  the 
sdentiiic  and  curious.  There  are  two  galleries,  in  which  there  are  convex  lenses  for  viewii^  the 
several  objects. 

Gallkrv  or  ILLVBTRATION,  14,  Regent  Street,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall. — The  pioprietcn 
have  a  beautiful  new  Diorama  of  our  Native  Land,  illustrative  of  England  and  its  swsom.  in 
which  they  have  endeavoured  to  depict  the  amusements  and  employments  of  a  country  life 
during  the  several  varieties  of  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter.  The  huslMndmaa  viU 
be  found  pursuing  his  useful  toil  ftom  seed  time  to  harvest;  his  occupation  in  the  field  from  the 
earliest  budding  spring  to  the  gathering  of  the  ripe  golden  crops;  hte  more  serious  duties,  his 
diurch  and  his  God,  form  prominent  features  in  the  illustration ;  the  sports  of  the  field,  per- 
taining to  the  higher  classes,  as  followed  by  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centunr ; 
the  pea^'ant's  pastime,  his  may-pole  and  rustic  dance,  enjoyed  after  the  labour  of  the  day,  are 
not  omitted.  This  diorama,  totally  independent  of  the  Overland  Route  to  India,  is  exhibited  in 
the  lower  gallery,  accompanied  with  selections  of  nature,  that  so  abound  in  the  British  pocte, 
and  have  continued  down  fh>m  "  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf  "of  Chaucer  to  mcidera  timea^ 

The  grand  moving  diorama  of  the  Overland  Route  to  India  still  continues  to  be  exbibilcd 
daily  at  19, 3,  and  8  o'clock. 

Tourists'  Gallkrv,  Her  Majesty's  Concert  Room,  Haymarket.— Mr.  Charles  MarsbalT* 
great  moving  Diorama  ha<t  been  many  months  In  preparation,  and  has  engaged  the  pesftcib  of 
numerous  eminent  artists,  English  and  foreign,  from  the  most  recent  sketches,  and  ulustratei 
the  grand  routes  of  a  Tour  through  Europe,  commencing  with  the  departure  of  the  •'  John  Bull  * 
steamer  f^om  the  Tower  of  Lonckm  for  Hamburgh.— Route  through  Germany,  Pruasia.  Austria, 
Bavaria,  and  down  the  Danube  to  Constantinople.— Route  through  Italy.— Passes  of  the  Alps, 
through  Switierland  to  Geneva. — Route  down  the  Rhine  to  Cologne,  and  home. — The  while 
difb  of  Britain. 

TUe  diorama  Is  accompanied  by  a  descriptive  lecture.  Including  historical  and  statlatieal  detail, 
with  appropriate  music,  which  has  been  selected  fh>m  the  works  of  the  first  composers,  and  ex- 
pe essly  arranged  for  the  subject. 

Admission,  l«.;  reserved  seats,  2*.  6d.;  stalls,  8«.;  private  boxes  for  parties  and  *^"*tT^ 
\0i.  Gd.,  lfi#.,  and  1/.  1«. 

Diorama  op  the  Oanobs,  a  very  beautif\il  and  much  admired  lounge,  called  the  Portlacil 
Gallery,  situated  No.  316,  Regent  Street  (Langham  Place),  opposite  the  Polytedtnic  Institutiosi. 
Pianist,  Hcrr  Adolph ;  Lecturer,  Mr.  S.  Walsn;  machinery  by  Mr.  Cooper;  figures  and  animais 
painted  by  Mr.  Buss;  the  diorama  exquisitely  painted  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Dibdin,  from  the  admirabk 
sketches  by  James  Fergusson,  (  i^.,  made  dunng  a  long  residence  in  India.  Doors  open  at  half- 
past  2  and  naif-past  7  P*m.    Admission,  la. ;  reserved  seats,  2«.  6d. 

CuMMiNos'  South  ApRicAif  Exhibition,  Chinese  Gallery,  Hyde  Park  Comer.  AdmiaaSon,  U. 

In  the  EovPTiAM  Hall,  Piccadilly,  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  to  Nubia,  a  fine  painting;  and  is 
the  same  building  also  a  fine  painting  of  the  route  to  California. 

Mr.  Allom  exhibits,  in  Regent  Street,  his  remarkably  fine  pMnting,  a  panocamie  view  of 
Constantinople,  painted  and  coloured  in  his  usually  vivid  and  accurate  style. 

The  Busrman  RANOBRisanexhibitlon,orpainting,depictingscenery  of  the  country,  and  the 
extraordinary  predatory  life  of  the  unfortunate  cast-off  members  of  society  in  the  colonics, 

Catlin's  Exhibition,  in  Regent  Sueet,  of  the  portraits  and  watlike  weapons  and  costumes  of 
the  backwoodsman  and  the  North  American  savage. 

Grand  Exhibition  op  Art,  Adelaide  Gallery.    Admission,  U. 

Maoamb  Tubsaud's  Exhibition,  Baker  Street,  Portman  Square,  Is  renowned  for  the  nu- 
merous groups  of  characters,  great  as  exemplars  for  the  world's  guidance— great  as  political 
leaders  and  adventurers— great  as  soldiers  and  sailors,  on  whom  the  world  will  look  with  admira- 
tion—great  as  villains,  at  whom  the  world  shudders. 

In  LiNWOOD's  Gall  BR  Y,  Leicester  Square,  Mr.  Brees  exhibits  the  views  of  New  Zealand,  and 
delivers  an  explanatory  lecture  on  the  nature  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  country,  with  seme 
account  of  the  English  settlers,  their  prospecU,  &c.  Admittance,  la.  Also  Camboirs  grand 
moving  Panorama  of  Paris,  St.  Cloud,  and  Versailles.    Admission,  1«. 

There  are  panoramas,  dioramas,  and  other  similar  beautiful  objects  and  exhibitions  of  aeTcral 
kinds,  in  Pali  Mall  and  No.  5,  PaU  Mall  East.  The  British  Gallery,  or  Shakspeare  Gallery.  U 
one  of  great  annual  interest,  containing  the  choicest  subjects  of  the  English  school ;  this  eaUerr 
is  nearly  opposite  Marlborough  House.  Other  collections  are  freely  described  elsewhere,  adhere 
is  also,  in  Pall  Mall  East,  and  Suffolk  Street,  adjacent,  the  Gallery  of  Water-Colour  Drawings 
and  the  productions  of  British  artists,  or  of  those  domiciled  witn  us.  There  is  what  is  called 
the  **  greatest  wonder  of  the  age,"  Cantelo's  chickens  always  hatching,  in  No.  4.  L^oe»ter 
.Square.  Admission,  1#.  There  are,  however,  so  many  admirable  displays  of  talent  constantly 
springing  iip,  that  the  newspapers  of  the  day  will  best  enlighten  us  in  such  matters ;  the  first 
eolumns  of  the  troni  page  or  the  TiiMs  and  other  loumals  are  diffuse  tai  theae  particular 
advertisements  for  the  information  of  strangers,  ana  are  the  readiest  sources  for  the  Tiaitor  to 
consult. 
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PATENTS  FOR  INVENTIONS  IN  ENGLAND 

Are  grantfl  to  the  inventorB  of  new  and  oseful  machinery  and  proceeees  in  the 
arts,  and  by  which  certain  privileges  are  secured  to  them  for  fourteen  years,  for 
the  exclusive  use  and  exercise  of  their  inventions;  after  which  term  they  belong 
to  the  community.  Patents  are  therefore  monopolies  of  a  definite  character ; 
designed  as  a  security  to  re^'ard  those  whose  ingenious  faculties  and  practical 
skill  have  produced  improvements  of  general  utility  and  value.  Patents  for 
inventions  may  therefore  be  considered  as  bargains  between  the  inventor  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  public  on  the  other ;'  and  the  abuses  to  which  these 
bargains  are  liable  sometimes  originate  in  their  want  of  novelty,  and  not  un- 
frequently  from  the  invasion  of  the  inventor's  rights  by  public  jealousy. 

The  laws  under  which  patents  are  granted  varj'  in  their  form  in  the  several 
European  and  American  States,  and  are  all,  in  some  degree,  imperfect,  and 
ineffective  of  their  proper  object. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Letters  Patent  (founded  on  statutes  from  the 
18th  of  Henry  VI.,  but  mainly  on  the  Slst  of  James  1.  c.  3)  are  granted  by  the 
crown,  on  behalf  of  the  public,  to  the  inventor  of  any  new  machine,  manufacture, 
or  chemical  process,  for  the  sole  privilege  to  make,  use,  exercise,  and  vend  his  said 
invention,  during  the  term  of  fourteen  years;  and  an  inventor,  as  thus  privileged, 
may  be  the  first  inventor  absolutely,  the  first  publisJier  if  others  have  also  made 
the  same  invention,  or  the  first  importer  from  abroad,  into  these  realms,  of 
an  invention  not  previously  herein  used  and  exercised.  British  patents  are 
granted  as  matters  of  course,  provided  certain  legal  forms  are  complied  with, 
and  the  official  fees  duly  paid. 

The  several  processes  in  soliciting  a  British  patent  are  as  follow : — The  inventor 
has  to  petition  the  crown  to  grant  letters  patent  for  his  invention,  of  which,  at 
this  stage,  he  states  the  title,  and  lodges  with  the  attorney  or  solicitor-general 
a  brief  outline  of  the  process,  or  improved  machine  or  apparatus  he  wishes  to 
patent ;  and  he  accompanies  his  petition  with  a  declaration  of  the  grounds  of  his 
request,  and  the  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  he  wishes  to  secure 
his  patent  right.  These  documents  are  lodged  at  the  office  of  the  Secretar}'  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  whence  they  are  referred  to  the  Attorney  or 
Solicitor-General ;  the  selection  of  either  of  these  officers  being  with  the  in- 
ventor. If  no  opposition  occur  there  from  caveats,  which  last  for  a  twelvemonth, 
(these  are  formal  notices  generally  entered  by  rival  or  inquiring  inventors  to 
gain  information  of  applications  for  similar  patents,)  one  of  those  officers  makes 
a  report  on  the  petition,  and  recommends  that  letters  patent  be  granted. 
This  report  is  taken  to  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office,  for  the  royal  warrant, 
directing  the  bill  to  be  prepared  for  the  royal  signature.  The  warrant  is 
committed  to  the  Attorney-General,  and  if  not  opposed,  he  prepares  the 
bill,  which  is  signed  at  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office.  Under  royal  warrant, 
sealed  with  the  royal  signet,  the  bill  receives  the  privy  seal,  and  is  then  directed 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  letters  patent  to  be  made  out  and  scaled  with  the 
great  seaL  From  this  practice,  that  of  soliciting  patents  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland  differs  only  in  minor  details,  the  common  feature  of  the  arrangement 
being  that  of  different  forms  and  fees. 

Having  obtained  the  great  seal,  the  patentee,  to  complete  his  patent,  has 
fully  to  disclose  the  nature  of  his  invention,  by  drawings,  if  necessary,  accom- 
panied by  a  specification,  which  will  enable  a  competent  workman  to  carry 
out  the  invention ;  this  instrument  has  to  be  enrolled  in  Chancery,  in  compli- 
ance with  a  proviso  contained  in  the  letters  patent,  within  the  time  therein 
named.  In  the  preparation  of  this  instrument  great  care  and  judgment  are 
needed,  based  on  a  knowledge  of  former  patents,  to  frame  the  specification  so 
that  it  shall  explain  with  sufficient  clearness  the  nature  of  the  improvements, 
and  have  that  value  as  property^  which  a  good  specification  of  a  patent  always 
has. 
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By  a  recent  statute  (5  and  6. William  IT.  c.  83),  a  patentee  is  enabled^  imder 
the  authority  of  the  Attorney  or  Solicitor-Geneiul,  t-o  amend  his  title  and 
gpecification,  if  necessary,  and  to  disclaim  such  part  or  parte  of  his  mveotioa 
which  he  may  have  since  found  to  he  old  and  untenable.  Thia  dificlAimer 
must  be  made  and  enrolled  j>reYiouB  to  any  legal  proceedings  being'  taken  (& 
infringement.     Under  the  same  statute,  also,  the  inventor  may  petition  for  » 

Prolongation  of  his  term  of  fourteen  years ;  which  petition  is  referred  to  the 
udicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  grant  the  same,  if  the  petitioner 
makes  out  a  case,  satisfactory  to  them,  of  extraordinary  losses^  or  delays  in 
being  able  to  bring  his  invention  into  general  utility,  or  other  special  m^aoDS 
for  the  prolongation. 

The  property  in  a  patent  can  be  defended  from  infringement  by  a  bill  is 
equity,  or  action  at  law.  It  may  be  assigned,  in  whole  or  part,  by  the  patentee. 
to  any  number  not  exceeding  twelve  persons.  It  may  be  mortgaged  to  aaj 
number  of  persons ;  and  a  patentee  can  also  grant  licences  for  the  use  of  hU 
patent,  in  a  variety  of  modes,  to  an  unlimited  number  of  persons. 

The  cost  of  obtaining  a  patent,  including  fees  for  agency,  if  unoppoeed,  u 
for  EngUnd,  £110;  for  Scotland,  £80 ;  and  for  Ireland,  £185.  If  the  patcoi  | 
be  granted  to  two  or  more  persons  jointly,  which  it  may  be,  extra  fees  are  ' 
charged  for  the  additional  names ;  and  if  the  Channel  Islands  of  Qaemsef, 
Jersey,  Aldemey,  Sark,  and  Man,  and  the  British  Colonies  and  Plantatio&i 
abroad,  are  included,  a  further  expense  of  about  seven  guineas  is  incurred.  1<» 
these  items  should  be  also  added  the  cost  of  preparing  and  copying*  Bpecifiea- 
tion  and  drawings,  the  charges  for  which  are  of  course  very  variable,  acooflding 
to  length,  intricacy,  &c. 

The  expenses  and  regulations  under  which  the  foreign  patents  9tm  granted 
vary  considerably.    The  following  brief  epitome  must  suffice  in  this  place. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  patents  are  granted  only  to  the  abeolate 
inventor,  always  for  fourteen  years,  and  are  granted  or  withheld  at  the  option 
of  the  Government  Commissioners  of  Patents.  The  amount  of  official  fees 
payable  depends  upon  tlie  country  of  which  the.  applicant  is  a  native.  Thus*  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  a  foreigpier  who  has  retided  in  the  States  one 
year  next  preceding  the  application,  and  has  made  oath  of  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen,  pays  a  fee  of  80  dollars ;  a  subfect  of  the  Sovereign  qf  Grtat 
Britain,  500  dollars  ;  and  ajiy  otJier  foreigner,  300  ddlars.  If  the  application 
for  a  patent  be  rejected  by  the  Commissioner,  two-thirds  of  the  fees  paid  are 
returnable. 

In  France,  patents  for  inventions  are  granted  alike  to  natives  and  foreigners^ 
and  the  duration  of  the  privilege  may  be  fixed  by  the  patentee  at  five,  ten,  or 
fifteen  years,  the  amount  of  tax  being  proportional  to  the  term,  namely,  5O0 
francs  for  five  years ;  1000  francs  for  ten  years;  and  1500  francs  for  fifteen  years ; 
payable  by  annual  instalments  of  100  francs.  The  patentee  thus  enjoys  the 
power  of  relinquishing  his  invention,  if  found  unprofitable,  at  anytime  daring 
the  intended  term,  by  ceasing  to  pay  the  annual  instalment  of  fees. 

In  Belgium,  patents  arc  granted  for  five  or  ten  years :  imported  inventions 
are  patentable,  and  the  whole  of  the  Government  tax,  which  is  not  heavy,  may 
remain  unpaid  until  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  grant 

In  Holland,  patents  are  granted  for  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years,  and  may  be 
liad  for  foreign  as  well  as  native  inventions.  The  fees  for  a  patent  for  five 
years,  are  150  guilders,  or  £12  10«. ;  and  for  terms  of  ten  or  fifteen  yean»,  they 
vary  from  300  to  750  guilders,  or  from  £25  to  £62  10«, 

In  Prussia,  Russia,  &c.,  the  Governments  exercise  a  discretionary  power  in 
granting  or  refusing  patents,  and  the  laws  are  of  a  stringent  and  arbitrary 
character. 

In  Austria,  patents  are  granted  for  terms  from  five  to  fifteen  years;  the  taxes 
must  be  paid  when  the  application  is  made,  and  the  invention  put  in  practice 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  grant 
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The  German  and  Italian  States  have  patent  laws  peculiar  to  themselves,  but 
generally  similar  to  those  already  described. 

The  principal  patent  agents  are  Messrs.  Carpmael,  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn ; 
Mr.  Charles  Cowper,  Southampton  Buildings ;  Messrs.  Newton,  Chancery  Lane ; 
Mr.  Robertson,  Mechanics'  Magazine  OflSce,  Fleet  Street  j  Mr.  William  Lax  ton, 
Fludyer  Street,  Westminster. 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS. 
Admiralty,  in  Whitehall,  formerly  Wallingford  House,  a  red  brick 
structure,  of  the  time  of  William  III.  The  present  front  elevation 
was  built  in  the  time  of  George  I.,  by  Thomas  Ripley,  the  architect 
of  Houghton  Hall,  Norfolk.  It  is  in  the  interior  a  convenient  and 
capacious  building.  The  exterior  is  not  what  would  now  be  called 
in  good  taste.  It  recedes  from  the  street;  a  stone  screen  in  the 
front  was  built  subsequently  by  Robert  Adams,  with  some  em- 
blematical appropriate  ornaments.  In  this  edifice  the  whole  of 
the  naval  aflfairs  are  managed,  excepting  the  accounts;  and  these, 
with  the  offices  of  the  Surveyor,  Accountant-General,  Store- 
Keeper-General,  Comptroller  of  the  Victualling  and  Transport 
Service,  Inspector- General  of  Hospitals  and  Fleets,  and  the 
Naval  Architecture  and  Engineering,  &c.,  are  in  their  sevci-al  de- 
partments conducted  at  the  Admiralty  Office,  Somerset  House.  In 
the  Admiralty,  Whitehall,  the  First  Lord  and  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners sit  and  hold  levees  of  naval  officers,  and  transact  the  great 
affairs  of  the  administration  of  the  navy.  The  correspondence 
emanates  also  from  this,  the  principal  office.  In  this  edifice,  there  is 
a  residence  for  the  First  Lord.  The  other  lords,  according  to  recent 
regulation,  have  not  as  previously,  any  residence.  The  semaphore, 
or  telegraph,  which  was  formerly  at  the  top  of  the  building,  no  longer 
exists.  The  electric  wire,  in  communication  with  the  several  ports, 
are  within  the  Admiralty.  The  Court  of  Admiralty,  as  it  is  so  called, 
to  decide  legal  questions,  is  held  in  Doctor's  Commons,  near  St.  Paul's. 
HAaBovB  Dbpartmsit. 


TashiDgton,  Capt  J. 
raine,  R.  P.       1 
veniM,  a.H.      W 
hillinglaw,  J.  J.  J 


Washington,  Capt  J.,  E.N.,  F.K.S.  .    Itupeetor  of  Sarlxntn, 

Braine,  R.  P.       "I 

EveniM,  a.H.      \Chrhi, 

Shillinglav 

Lowrie,  W.     DravgkUfMin. 

The  duties  confided  to  this  important  branch  of  the  Admiralty,  are 
— to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  public  in  the  tidal  rivers  and 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, in  order  to  prevent  any  injury  to  the  same  by  embankments, 
railway  interferences,  bridges  and  other  structures ;  and  to  examine 
and  report  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty  on  all  applications  for  the 
erection  of  such  works. 

The  power,  interest,  and  jurisdiction  of  the  crown,  extend,  in 
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right  of  the  crown,  over  all  the  seas  and  shores  siirroanding  the 
kingdom,  and  over  the  soil  in  all  rivers  which  have  the  flax  and 
reflux  of  the  sea,  up  to  high- water-mark  of  ordinary  spring  tides;  but 
the  Lord  High  Admiral,  or  Lords  Commissioners  for  executing  that 
office,  possess,  hv  prescription  recognised  hy  statute,  the  cowuer- 
vancjf  of  these  harbours,  tidal  rivers,  and  navigable  waters;  and 
it  was  to  carry  out  these  duties,  as  well  as  others  which  deYolve  on 
their  Lordships,  from  the  working  of  the  11  and  12  Vic.  c.  129 
(^Preliminary  Enquiries  Act)^  that  this  department  was  formed. 

The  Archives  of  the  Department  contain  a  vast  quantity  of 
Documents,  and  Records,  Maps,  Charts,  and  Plans  connected  with 
the  Harbours  of  the  Kingdom.*  These  are  the  result  of  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  to  have  an  accurate  Report 
of  the  present  condition  of  each  Harbour,  good  Charts  of  its  Waters, 
accounts  of  its  Tides,  of  its  Approaches,  and  of  its  Commerce ;  of 
the  Dues,  and  other  sources  of  Income  raised;  of  the  expense  of 
Maintenance,  and  of  the  Works  in  progress  or  in  contemplation; 
Abstracts  of  the  Acts  and  Charters  by  which  it  is  governed,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  governing  body,  and  any  other  statistical  or 
interesting  information  which  might  regard  it ;  so  that  should  their 
Lordships  have  occasion  to  trace  back  the  history  of  any  harbour, 
and  of  the  changes  which  may  have  taken  place  in  it  from  time 
to  time,  whetlier  from  physical  or  other  causes,  they  have  the  ma- 
terials for  so  doing  always  at  hand. 

Apsley  House,  the  town  residence  of  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  is  the  last  or  westernmost  on  the  north  side  of  Piccadilly. 
It  is  named  after  Baron  Apsley,  better  known  as  Lord  Chancellor 
Bathurst,  who  commenced  it  in  1784.  It  passed  to  its  present 
illustrious  o\^Tier  in  1820,  and  in  1828,  the  original  exterior  of  red 
brick  was  covered  with  the  present  casing  of  Bath  stone,  designed 
by  Mr.  B.  Wyatt.  The  iron  blinds  to  protect  the  windows  were 
erected  in  consequence  of  the  riots  attendant  on  the  obstruction  of 
the  Reform  Bill.  This  mansion  contains  some  fine  pictures.  (^See 
"  Galleries.") 

Archways,  ornamental.  1.  The  earliest  and  most  original  in 
design  is  that  built  by  Inigo  Jones  as  a  water  entrance  to  York 
House  Gardens,  and  still  standing  a  little  east  of  Hungerford  Bridge. 
It  is  comparable  with  the  finest  inventions  of  this  kind  by  the  Italian 
masters.  2.  The  next  in  point  of  time  is  Wren's  Temple  Bar,  one 
of  the  first  of  his  designs,  and  certainly  far  from  possessing  anything 
remarkable  or  even  graceful.  Structures  purely  ornamental  gave 
no  scope  for  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  genius,  and  exposed  only  his 
failings.  3.  The  archways  giving  access  to  Somerset  House  quad- 
rangle, at  its  north-east  and  north-west  corners,  are  among  the 
happiest  morsels  ever  designed  by  Sir  William  Chambers.  Their 
merit  will  appear  more  striking  by  a  comparison  with  the  next,  viz., 
»  See  also  Sir  John  Rennie's  admirable  work  on  Harbours,  now  publishing  in  monthly  parts. 
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4..  The  triple  entrance  into  Hyde  Park,  from  Hyde  Park  Comer, 
whicli  has  the  same  disadvantage  of  thinness  (forming  mere  arches 
in  a  wall,  rather  than  arch^raya)  but  with  this  difference,  that  in 
Chambers'  gates  the  thickness  is  felt  to  be  sufficient,  but  here  (owing 
to  the  more  representative  treatment)  ridiculously  insufficient;  the 
unreal  character  of  the  whole  being  greatly  increased  by  the  mimic 
colonnades.  5.  The  arch  opposite  to  these,  leading  into  the  Green 
Park,  was  erected  after  a  design  of  Decimus  Burton,  in  1828,  and 
intended  to  receive,  as  a  finish,  a  statue  in  a  quadriga,  looking 
towards  the  front  of  the  arch,  as  in  the  representations  on  antique 
medals.  This,  placed  on  the  centre  of  the  attic,  would  at  once  have 
afforded  a  motive  for  that  feature  (now  apparently  meaningless),  and 
have  gracefully  pyramidized  the  whole  structure,  which  the  present 
substitute  (an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington)  does 
only  in  a  very  imperfect  and  lopsided  manner.  Without  entering 
into  its  sculptural  merits,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  viewed  architec- 
turally alone,  it  is  far  from  well  placed,  being  at  once  too  large  to 
produce  the  required  pyramidal  finish,  and  too  small  to  occupy  the 
l)eclestal  originally  provided,  without  the  addition  of  a  second,  which 
renders  the  former  motiveless,  and  stamps  the  whole  with  that 
character  of  ])aichiness  which  seems  inseparable  from  works  begun 
with  one  intention  and  finished  with  another,  if  we  may  draw  any 
conclusion  from  the  experience  of  English  architecture  for  the  last 
two  centuries,  during  which  this  proceeding  seems  to  have  been 
general.  This  peculiarity  of  our  country  and  times  is  indeed  no- 
where more  strongly  displayed  than  at  this  Hyde  Park  Coraer,  which, 
as  the  only  ornamental  entrance  to  the  capital,  would,  in  most  other 
countries,  have  been  attempted  to  be  treated  as  a  whole^  and  (whether 
grandly  or  meanly,  richly  or  plainly)  at  least  with  some  union  or 
symmetry  bctw^een  the  entrances  of  the  two  parks  ;  while  we  have 
not  even  been  able  to  finish  each  of  these  gates  as  a  whole  in  itself. 
The  Corinthian  order  used  to  decorate  this  arch  is  from  that  splen- 
did fragment  in  the  Roman  forum  commonly  assigned  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Stator,  and  (though  its  rare  degree  of  richness  and  delicacy 
is  sadly  ill  suited  to  stand  under  the  plain  and  solid  mass  of  a  mere 
pedestal  to  a  colossus)  yet  it  is  remarkable  as  the  closest  copy  we 
have  of  that  famous  exemplar,  repeating  faithfully  all  the  enrich- 
ments that  its  diminished  scale  would  permit.  The  stone,  however, 
being  very  perishable,  they  are  rapidly  disappearing.  The  only 
legitimate  use  for  the  attic  over  such  an  order  would  have  been  to 
protect  statues  or  receive  sculptures  on  its  own  faces  (as  in  the 
Roman  originals  of  this  kind  of  structure),  and  then  no  other  finish  , 
would  have  been  necessary.  The  greatest  peculiarity  (and  at  the 
same  time  greatest  fault)  of  this  archway  is  the  sham  entablature 
continued  across  the  widest  intercolumn,  and  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
may  one  day  be  removed  back  to  the  body  of  the  building,  as  the 
coupled  columns  will  still  obviate  the  solecism  of  a  distinct  bit  of 
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entablature  over  each.  Even  if  the  bending  of  the  architrave  did 
not  betray  its  unreality,  it  forms  with  the  columns  an  opening  un- 
gracefully v^ide  for  its  height,  besides  suggesting  the  question^  if  so 
wide  an  interval  can  be  trabeated,  what  is  the  motive  for  arcbing  a 
narrower  one  ?  * 

AsHBUBNHAM  HousB,  Piccadilly.  The  residence  of  the  Russian 
Ambas>ador,  No.  30,  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly. 

AsHBURNHAM  HousB,  Westminster, — A  mansion  erected  by  Inigo 
Jones,  for  the  Ashburnham  family,  but  now  a  prebendal  house, 
situated  south  of  Westminster  Abbey  cloisters.  In  1731,  when 
occupied  by  Dr.  Bentley,  and  containing  the  Cottonian  MSS.,  the 
greater  part,  with  114  of  those  precious  volumes,  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  the  Doctor  having  however,  on  the  first  alarm,  saved  the  Alex- 
andrian MS.  Only  ttie  staircase  and  two  rooms  (a  draw^ing-room 
and  what  was  intended  for  a  state  bed-room)  now  remain  of  Joness 
design. 

AsHBURTON  House,  No,  82,  Piccadilly  (also  called  Bath  House, 
after  one  which  formerly  occupied  the  same  site),  vma  erected  by 
Alexander  Baring,  Lord  Ashburton,  and  adorned  with  a  rich  col- 
lection of  pictures.     {See  Galleries,  Private.) 

Banqueting  House,  Whitehall  (now  Chapel  Royal).  This  apart- 
ment having  been  described  {see  "  Architecture  Third  Period,"  page 
177),  we  need  only  here  add  that  it  replaced  the  banqueting  house  of 
the  Tudor  Palace,  that  room  being  burnt  down  12th  January,  1619, 
and  the  present  commenced  in  the  following  June,  and  finished  within 
three  years,  at  a  cost  of  14,940/.,  exclusive  of  713/.  for  constructing 
a  pier  in  the  Isle  of  Portland  for  embarking  the  stone.  The  pay  of 
the  master  mason  was  4^.  10^.  the  day,  the  workmen  from  12 J.  to 
2s,  (jd.  The  ceiling  paintings,  on  canvas,  were  painted  abroad,  by 
Rubens,  in  ]  635,  for  3000/.     There  is  a  bronze  bust  of  James  I.,  by 

*  Besides  these,  one  archway  of  a  very  costly  description,  though  little  decorated  (ktting 
entirely  faced  with  Italian  marble),  was  erected  by  Geor)>e  IV.,  before  Buckingham  Palace, 
but.  on  the  enlargement  of  that  building,  was  necessarily  taken  down,  and  b  now  erected 
on  the  site  of  Cumberland  Gate.  Its  whole  design  is  easily  described  in  very  few  wtnds. 
being  merely  the  arch  of  Const antine,  stripped  of  all  its  sculptures,  with  empty  Anames 
to  show  where  the  bas-relief«  were  meant  to  be,  with  the  attic  reduced  in  height  about  two- 
thirds,  and  the  places  of  the  eight  coIo«!$ai  statues  supplied  by  scrolls  like  inverted  brackets, 
to  afford  an  excuiie  for  the  columns,  by  removing  them  from  the  condition  of  pillars  sap- 
porting  nothing,  into  the  less  viaibly  absurd  category  of  buttresses  to  abut  nothing.  But  it 
would  lje  too  much  to  expect  realities  in  the  details  of  that  which,  as  a  whole,  must  be,  in 
every  noi -t  of  view,  a  sham.  Even  the  original  triumphal  arches  were,  as  regards  4eiaa, 
(like  all  the  Roman  works),  merely  representative  or  second-hand  art.  their  merit  consisting 
in  adaptation,  not  invention  t  yet,  €u  a  whale,  they  were  original  and  fitted  to  their  double 
purpose,  as  a  gate  and  as  a  monument.  But  our  an-hes  (like  most  third  or  fourth-hand 
counterfeits),  serve  no  end;  they  are  gates  to  lead  through  nothing,  and  monumenu  toeoai- 
memorate  nothing.  The  former  i^olecism  mi;^ht  indeed,  m  this  case,  be  obviated  by  nnaking 
the  arch  serve  as  an  entrance  through  some  enclosing  wall,  as  that  of  Burlington  House,  or 
the  Bank  (were  it  not  already  dressed  up  in  mimic  features) ;  and  the  latter  dt  sculpturing 
some  of  the  Ktnrvrd  bare  {lanels,  and  repladns  the  scrolls  by  ittatues.  the  only  objects  at 
once"  lieauiiful  and  important  enough  to  justify  such  an  apparatus  for  their  support.  Doubt- 
less where  sculpture  is  so  scarce  as  with  us,  the  placing  it  much  above  the  eye  »  a  pity  (aad 
such  a  motive  may  have  led  the  Romans  to  choose  so  frequently  for  these  monuments  such 
ntuatiun-i  as  the  foot  of  a  bank  or  flight  of  steps),  but  if  the  sculpture  have  only  the  degree 
of  finish  fitted  to  its  situation,  no  labour  is  wasted;  and  even  if  (as  in  the  Parthenon)  the 
most  finished  sculpmre  in  the  world  were  pUced  near  the  top  of  a  building,  though  some 
would  call  it  a  pity,  it  would  be  leas  so  than  the  senseless  collocation  of  paru,  or  the  erection 
of  a  sham. 
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Le  Sueur,  over  the  door.  The  precise  spot  where  Charles  was 
executed  is  uncertain,  some  saying  he  passed  to  the  scaffold  through 
a  window,  others  through  a  hole  broken  in  a  wall.  The  building 
was  first  made  a  chapel  by  George  I. 

British  Museum.  (See  "  Learned  Societies  and  Museums.") 
Burlington  House,  Piccadilly^  was  erected  about  1665,  by  Den- 
ham,  the  nominal  Crown  Purveyor  (tlie  real  designer  being  Webb, 
the  pupil  of  Inigo  Jones),  for  Lord  Burlington,  father  of  the  cele- 
brated architect;  but  entirely  remodelled  by  the  latter  about  1720. 
This  mansion  occupies  altogether  about  8  acres,  M'hich  is  more 
than  any  other  London  residence  at  present ;  though  a  portion  of  the 
original  garden  was  taken  to  build  the  street,  called  Burlington 
Gardens,  and  another  for  the  adjoining  arcade,  which  alone  is  said 
to  yield  a  reutal  of  4000/.  The  house,  which  stands  centrally, 
between  the  garden  and  an  enclosed  front  court,  is  of  brick,  and, 
though  symmetrical,  far  from  ornate  or  ornamental.  Of  another 
house  planned  by  Lord  Burlington  (not  now  standing)  Lord  Chester- 
field, for  whom  it  was  designed,  said,  **  that  to  be  sure  he  could  not 
live  in  it,  but  intended  to  take  the  house  over  against  it,  to  look  at 
it."  If  this  hint  had  been  followed,  perhaps  men  of  taste  and  for- 
tune would  have  conferred  a  double  benefit  on  their  neighbours  by 
beautifying  both  sides  of  the  street  wherever  they  built;  but  the 
noble  architect  adopted  unfortunately, like  most  of  his  contemporaries, 
a  different  mode  of  obtaining  an  architectural  prospect,  at  no  less 
expense  to  himself,  yet  with  no  advantage  to  his  neighbours.  The 
house  is  evidently  built,  not  like  Lord  Chesterfield's,  to  look  a/,  but 
to  lookfrom;  yet  the  beautiful  scene  provided  for  the  eyes  of  its 
inmates  is  not  ^'  over  against  it,"  but  enclosed  in  its  own  fore-court, 
and  jealously  excluded  from  profane  gaze,  by  a  lofty  wall,  presenting 
externally  the  aspect  of  a  convent,  or  rather  a  prison.  Walpole 
says  of  the  colonnaded  scenery  within,  that  "  we  have  few  samples 
of  architecture  more  antique  or  imposing ; "  and  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers, ^^  few  in  this  vast  city  suspect,  I  believe,  that  behind  an  old 
brick  wall  in  Piccadilly  there  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  architec- 
ture in  Europe."  It  is  incontestably  the  very  finest  erected  for  the  ex- 
clusive view  of  a  single  house.  This  extreme  and  perhaps  unparalleled 
degree  of  sesihetic  selfishness  is  peculiar  to  the  London  mansions  of 
the  last  century  ;  and  however  painful  may  be  the  idea  they  impress 
of  utter  isolation  and  absence  of  sympathy  between  their  builders 
and  the  profanum  vulgus  without,  they  are  surely  no  less  melan- 
choly as  indirect  monuments  and  witnesses  to  the  excessive  degra- 
dation of  taste  in  the  latter.  For,  if  the  domestic  building  of  the 
people  had  not  fallen  to  such  a  degree  of  disgusting  falsehood  and 
consequent  deformity,  that  men  of  refined  or  cosmopolite  taste  could 
not  tolerate  the  sight,  they  would  not  (as  many  as  could  affurd  to 
do  so)  have  immured  themselves  in  an  artificial  scene,  to  shut  out 
the  odious  view  of  their  neighbours'  works.     In  these  oases  of  taste, 
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a  certain  degree  of  troth  lingered,  till  yalgarity  bad  scaled  the  p>Ta- 
mid  of  society  to  its  summit,  and  leavened  the  whole  mass.  Tbeu 
English  art  ceased  to  be  ^^  so  exclusive."  No  more  Burlington  and 
Chesterfield  walls  were  built,  because  there  was  no  longer  any  dif- 
ference of  principle  between  the  art  displayed  without  and  'with- 
in them. 

It  is  sad  to  observe  how  many  steps  yet  lower,  general  design  has 
fallen  since  this.  Really  the  meanest  houses  of  the  time  of  Qeoige 
I.  and  II.,  those  same  erections  whose  ugliness  drove  the  noblemen 
of  those  times  to  create  around  themselves  these  costly  screens,  now 
strike  the  eye,  wherever  we  meet  with  them,  as  a  grateful  relief, 
and  by  the  force  of  contrast  with  their  younger  neighbours,  seem 
actually  beautiful.  Their  wooden  modillion  cornices  produce  i»oroo 
shadow ;  tlieir  window-frames  some  finish,  a  mitigation  of  the  rude- 
ness of  square  holes ;  their  undisguised  roofs  some  appearance  of 
habitability ;  their  even-tinted  and  accurately-wrought  brickwork  some 
evidence  of  neatness  and  respect  to  those  without;  and  often  (though 
not  always)  their  straightuess  and  truth  of  lines  and  angles,  the 
result  of  an  unflinching  foundation,  indicate  a  stability  that  is  no 
small  beauty,  and  cannot  be  counterifeited.  In  a  word,  though  no- 
thing in  tliem  he  quite  what  it  pretends  to  be,  and  though  all  their 
wood  and  brick  represent  the  forms  of  stone,  yet  they  are  honcstv 
and  unpretence  itself,  compared  with  the  odious  tissue  of  deceits 
lifting  its  ghastly  bankrupt  meanness  by  their  side.  It  is  said  ^^  when 
things  come  to  the  worst  they  mend,"  and  one  is  tempted  to  think, 
surely  English  building  art  must  at  length  be  come  to  ihe  worst ;  vet 
so  thought  the  last  generation  and  many  before  it. 

Charter  Housb  (or  ChartretiBe\  formerly  a  monastery  of  Carthu- 
sians, founded  by  Sir  Walter  Manny,  in  1 37 1 »  on  a  cemetery,  north 
of  Smithficld,  in  which  it  is  said  50,000  persons  had  been  buried  in 
tlie  great  pestilence  of  1349-50.  This  convent  being  8uppIe8;^ed 
with  the  rest  by  Henry  VIII.,  the  ground  and  buildings  passed 
through  various  hands,  and,  what  is  yery  singular,  twice  reverted  to 
the  crown  by  the  execution  of  their  owner  for  treason  ;  viz.,  in  1553 
on  the  execution  of  the  Dnke  of  Northumberland,  and  in  1572  on 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  last  owner  was  Thomas  Sutton, 
who,  having  bought  the  site  in  161 1  for  13,000/.,  founded  the  present 
triple  institution,  an  hospital,  chapel,  and  school,  which  Fuller  calls 
a  '^  masterpiece  of  Protestant  English  charity."  It  is  governed  by 
the  Sovereign  and  fifteen  of  the  chief  ofBceis  of  state,  and  has  a 
master  of  the  hospital  and  of  the  school,  preacher,  second  master,  forty 
boys,  and  ci^^hty  poor  brethren.  The  latter  wear  black  gowns,  and 
are  provided  with  lodging,  fuel,  provisions  and  pecuniary  allowance. 
Among  the  masters  have  been  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  and  among  the 
scholars,  Isaac  Barrow,  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Addison,  Steele,  Wesley, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Ellenborough,  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Gn>te 
(historians  of  Greece),  Lord  Liverpool  (the  Premier),  and  Bishop 
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Mock.  Of  tbe  l)uilcling8,  no  part  can  be  referred  to  the  original 
foundation  of  the  monastery,  though  the  gateway,  the  chief  Tudor 
fragment,  may  possibly  be  of  the  15th  century.  Part  of  the 
hall,  and  the  great  staircase  and  governors  room,  are  Elizabethan, 
and  the  latter  contains  tapestry.  In  the  masters  lodge  are  many 
good  portraits. 

Chblska  College,  called  by  Laud  "Controversy  College,"  was 
founded  by  Dr.  Matthew  Sutcliife,  Dean  of  Exeter,  and  incorporated 
by  James  I.,  on  May  8,  1610,  "to  this  intent,  that  leanied  men 
might  there  have  maintenance  to  aunswere  all  the  adversaries  of 
religion."  Two  of  its  fellows  were  to  write  the  history  of  their 
times,  and  Camden  and  Hayward  were  appointed  to  this  office. 
Only  one  winjr  of  the  intended  building  was  ever  erected.  It  became 
during  the  civil  wnr  a  prison,  and  after  the  Restoration  was  given 
to  the  Royal  Society;  but,  on  determining  to  erect  the  present 
Military  Hospital,  the  king  bought  back  his  gift,  and  its  site  forms 
part  of  that  now  covered  by  this  vast  establishment. 

Cathedral  op  St.  Paul. — This,  like  most  of  the  English  cathedrals, 
traces  back  its  history  to  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity,  and  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  introduction  thereof  into  this  island,  and 
many  eventful  changes  that  preceded  its  final  establishment.  Thotigh 
there  is  great  uncertainty  about  the  history  of  all  these  venerable 
institutions  before  the  arrival  of  Augustine,  it  is  known  from  the 
testimony  of  Tertullian,  that  before  the  year  200,  the  new  religion 
had  penetrated  all  parts  of  Britain,  even  those  comers  inaccessible 
to  the  Roman  arms,  and  London  was  then  a  trading  post  of  some 
note*.  It  is  certain  at  least,  that  in  314,  immediately  after  the 
conversion  of  Constantino,  Restitutus^  Bishop  of  London^  was  one 
of  three  British  prelates  deputed  by  their  brethren  to  attend  the  gene- 
ral Council  of  Aries ;  and  at  that  of  Ariminium,  in  359,  the  Church 
of  London  was  also  represented. 

The  invasions  of  the  Saxons  seem  to  have  extinguished  the  true 
religion  in  all  the  states  they  founded,  and  by  the  time  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  heptarchy  in  586,  British  civilization  and  Christianity 
were  confined  to  the  western  watershed  of  the  island.  The  churches 
were  profaned  to  the  worship  of  Woden  and  Thor,  and  this  must 
have  been  the  case  in  the  capital  of  the  East  Saxons  for  above  70 
years,  when  the  Romish  missionary,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth 

*  It  ifl  believed,  on  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Euseblus,  Theodoret,  and  others,  that  soon 
afrer  the  year  (H),  Christian! ty  was  planted  in  this  island  either  by  St.  Paul,  or  by  his  liriiish 
diitciples,  Pudens  and  Claudia  (9nd  Epistle  to  Timothy,  Iv.  SI,  and  Martial.  Lib.  iv.,cp.  I.i, 
and  Lib.  xi.  ep.  54),  this  Claudia  beinjj  of  the  family  of  Caractacus.  The  British  Triads  also 
state  that  the  father  of  Caractacus  went  to  Rome  as  an  hosta;;{e  for  his  son,  and  others  of 
his  family,  and  after  staying  seven  years,  brought  back  the  knowledge  of  Christianity.  At 
this  time,  however,  London  (pillaspd  and  burnt  by  Boadicca  in  61)  was  btit  an  un walled 
Tillage  of  less  note  than  either  Colchester  or  Verulam,  neighbours  that  would  now  hardly  be 
perceived  if  absorbed  into  its  suburbs. 

Monkish  traditions  attribute  the  first  public  recognition  of  Christianity  to  a  <outh  British 
prince,  named  Lucius,  about  the  vrar  170,  and  place  the  flra  religious  establishment  on  the 
dte  of  the  present  cathedral  of  Winchester  (which  also,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  contnins 
our  oldest  architecturAl  remains  of  any  magnitude)*  but  the  authorities  for  thib  (though  Bede 
is  among  them)  are  not  generally  credited. 
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century,  established  himself  at  Canterbury,  and  baying  converted 
Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent  (and  at  that  time  Britwalda^  or  arbiter  of 
Britain)  found  everything  fayourable  for  extending  his  religion  and 
his  intiuence  into  the  other  states.  Mellitus,  under  the  title  of  Bishop 
of  London,  was  sent  to  convert  this  city  and  Sehert  its  monarch, 
who,  about  610  (for  the  exact  date  is  involved  in  some  difficulty)  was 
baptized,  and  '^immediately,  to  shew  himself  a  Christian  indeed," 
founded  two  churches,  one  in  the  "  Thorny  island,"  about  two  miles 
west  of  London  (hence  called  We8t»Minster)y  and  the  other  on  the 
highest  ground  within  the  city  walls,  most  probably  the  site  of  the 
desecrated  British  cathedral.  Tradition  says  that  the  former  edifice 
replaced  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  the  latter  that  of  Diana.  In  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  the  present  structure,  Wren  found  what  might 
have  been  remains  of  sacrifices,  but  he  rejected  the  tradition  because 
there  were  no  fragments  of  columns  or  cornices*  Yet  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  works  of  that  dark  a«e  would  retain  any  vesiig« 
of  Roman  architecture,  or  even  any  finished  masonry ;  most  likely 
both  the  temples  and  the  churches  were  chiefly  or  entirely  of  timber, 
like  those  of  Scandinavia. 

On  the  death  of  Sebert,  however,  about  619,  his  sons  apostatized, 
a  persecution  of  the  Christians  ensued,  Mellitus  was  banished  into 
Kent,  and  the  East  Saxons  relapsed  into  Paganism  forty  years. 
Meanwhile  the  efforts  of  Augustine  and  his  successors  to  spread  their 
religion  over  the  remaining  Saxon  states  were  successful,  but  in  the 
west  and  north  they  called  forth  vigorous  and  lengthened  opposition 
from  the  ancient  British  churches,  who  would  not  submit  to  the  inno- 
vations and  foreign  authority  of  Canterbury  and  Rome.  In  6:24, 
Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria,  being  then  Britwalda,  was  converted 
by  Paulinus,  but  this  also  was  only  temporary,  for  five  years  after* 
wards  this  prince  was  slain,  his  family  and  Paulinus  escaped  into 
Kent,  and  the  Northumbrians  were  again  immersed  in  Paganism  till 
the  accession  of  Oswald ;  who,  embracing  Christianity  but  protesting 
against  the  Papal  authority,  suppressed  the  see  of  York  and  erected 
that  of  Lindisfarne,  under  Aidan,  an  independent  Scotch  bishop.  It 
was  from  this  source  that  London  became  a  third  time  Christianized 
by  Chad^  a  Northumbrian  missionary,  who  was  the  first  of  its  present 
line  of  bishops.  Not  till  694,  in  a  conference  at  London,  were 
these  ecclesiastical  disputes  finally  settled,  by  the  submission  of  the 
whole  English  church  to  the  Kentish  Primate. 

In  961-2  the  Cathedral  was  burnt  and  rebuilt  or  repaired,  but  it 
oontinued  probably  a  building  of  small  extent  and  importance  till 
after  the  Norman  invasion,  when  nearly  all  the  churches  in  the 
country  began  to  be  rebuilt  on  an  enlarged  scale  and  with  ereat 
splendour.  Edward  the  Confessor  had  already  replaced  the  little 
minster  of  Thorny  island  by  one  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  present 
in  extent ;  and  the  growing  importance  of  Westminster  and  London 
now  beginning  to  attain  that  pre-eminence  which  their  geographical 
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position  ensured,  led  to  the  commenceinent  of  the  vast  pile,  usually 
called  "  Old  St.  PauTs"  in  1083.  The  work  was  continued  hy 
successive  bishops,  till  the  steeple  (of  timber),  rising  to  tlie  unequalled 
height  of  520  feet,  was  completed  in  1222.  But  the  wondrously 
rapid  progress  then  made  and  being  made,  in  every  branch  of  archi- 
tecture, must  have  rendered  the  Norman  work  of  a  previous  century 
now  antiquated  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  age  that  could  produce  such 
works  as  those  at  Soiithwark,  Salisbury,  and  the  liundred  other  gems 
of  the  "  Early  English."  Accordingly  the  history  of  almost  every 
such  edifice,  during  the  12th,  Idth,  and  14th  centuries,  presents  a 
continual  process  of  pulling  down  the  oldest  part,  to  rebuild  it  with 
the  latest  improvements ;  then  to  subject  the  next  oldest  portion  to 
the  same  change;  and  so  on,  as  long  as  architecture  continued  a 
living  art.  Accordingly  the  muniticcnce  of  Henry  III.,  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  excited  the  emulation  of  the  Londoners,  and  in 
1 240  they  completed  a  new  choir,  or  a  remodelling  of  the  old  one 
into  the  pointed  style,  with  three  light  windows  and  tracery.  The 
east  end  (which  was  extremely  beautiful)  must,  to  judge  from  the 
rude  engravings  of  Hollar,  have  been  remodelled  at  later  periods ; 
but  the  nave,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the  same  views  (which  are 
not  even  exact  enough  to  distinguish  alwavs  between  pointed  arches 
and  round  ones),  must  have  retained,  except  in  the  vaulting,  its 
Norman  character ;  and  the  tower  its  Early  (or  rather  nascent)  English, 
of  the  period  of  Richard  1.  or  John. 

Old  St.  Paul's  was,  in  some  respects,  the  most  remarkable  of 
Gothic  churches,  and  carried  out  the  English  peculiarities  of  pro- 
portion to  an  exaggerate<l  degree.  Besides  the  extraordinary  height 
of  its  lead-covered  spire,  the  central  vista  was  extended  to  the  length 
of  nearly  700  ft.,  exceeding  that  of  any  other  church  till  the  erec- 
tion of  the  present  St.  Peter's,  and  intenially  longer  even  than  that 
(excluding  its  porch).  The  transept  was  also  longer  than  that  of 
the  present  or  any  Gothic  cathedral ;  but  this  extreme  lengthiness 
was  not  accompanied  (perhaps  some  would  say,  not  counteracted  in 
its  effect)  by  any  unusual  spaciousness,  such  as  the  largest  continental 
churches  possessed,  for  the  height  of  the  vaulting  was  only  100  feet, 
or  equal  to  that  at  Westminster.  Indeed,  if  we  can  fancy  the  mid- 
dle avenue  of  that  Abbey  extended  to  double  its  present  length,  and 
terminated  by  (instead  of  the  apsis)  an  end  similar  to  those  of  the 
transepts,  we  shall  have  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  interior  of  Old  St. 
Paul's.  This  vast  pile  seems  to  have  had  double  aisles  through- 
out,— a  splendour  of  which  England  affords  no  other  example ;  and, 
though  patched  in  so  many  styles,  its  general  form  was  remarkably 
simple,  having  square  terminations,  none  of  the  low  chapels  so  usual 
at  the  east  end,  and  no  minor  transept,  porch,  or  other  excrescence. 
The  great  eastern  rose  window,  above  a  row  of  tall  lancet  lights,  must 
have  been  singularly  beautiful. 

Under  the  choir  was  an  Early  English  crypt,  used  at  the  pariah 
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cl lurch  of  St.  Faith,  and  adjoining  the  west  front  (and  correspond- 
ing in  place  to  the  ''Jerusalem  chamher"  at  Westminster),  was  ilie 
parish  church  of  St.  Gregory;  so  that,  as  Fuller  said,  "St.  Paul's 
may  he  called  the  mother  church  indeed,  having  one  habe  in  her 
body  and  another  in  her  arms."  South  of  the  nave  was  an  octagonal 
chapter-house,  standing  detached  in  the  centre  of  the  cloisters,  wliich 
enclosed  a  small  square,  not  larger  than  that  at  Westminster.  These 
cloisters  were  decorated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  with  a  ver}- 
celebrated  Dance  of  Death,  painted  on  wood,  and  representing 
"  Death  leading  oil  Estates,"  from  the  pope  to  the  child ;  with  the 
speeches  of  Death  and  the  answer  of  each  estnte,  imitated  from  the 
German  of  Machabre,  each  speech  bein;r  in  eight  lines,  and  headed 
thus,  "  Death  speaketh  to  the  Pope."  "  The  Pope  maketh  aunswere." 
"  Death  speaketh  to  the  Emperour."  *'  The  Emperour  maketh  auu- 
swere,"  &c.     The  whole  poem  has  been  preserved  by  Dugdale. 

Immediately  after  the  Reformation,  this  temple  was  so  desecrated 
as  to  become  a  thoroughfare  not  only  for  men  carrying  all  sorts  of 
wares  and  provisions,  but  also  for  beasts  of  burden.  On  the  acces>ion 
of  Mary  this  was  stopped ;  but,  for  about  a  century,  "  Paul's  Walk  " 
(i.e.,  the  middle  aisle  of  the  nave)  continued  not  merely  the  fa«;hion- 
able  lounge,  but  the  news-room,  exchange  for  merchants,  and  mar- 
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ket  for  hirine  serrants.  Thus  FalstafF  says  of  Bardolpb,  "  I  bought 
him  in  Pam  s."  Tlie  largest  monument  in  the  nave,  that  of  John 
Beauchamp,  falsely  ascribed  to  the  famous  Humphrey  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  gave  his  name  to  the  *'  Walk,"  and  "  Dining  with  Duke 
Hnmphrey"  means  loitering  near  his  tomb,  in  the  hope  of  an  in- 
vitation from  some  one  of  the  throng  of  idlers. 

In  1561,  the  famous  timber  spire  was  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  and 
entirely  consumed,  with  great  part  of  the  roofs ;  and  from  this  time 
the  building  fell  into  a  decaying  condition,  till  the  repairs  commenced 
under  James  L,  by  Inigo  Jones.  The  beautiful  Corinthian  portico 
(see  Architects,  Jones)  was  then  added  ^'as  an  ambulatory  for 
such  as  usually  walking  in  the  body  of  the  church,  disturbed  the 
solemn  service  in  the  choir."  It  was  accordingly  soon  filled  with 
the  stalls  of  seamstresses,  and  other  petty  dealers.  Besides  the  west 
front,  all  the  Norman  part  of  the  exterior  as  far  east  as  the  transept, 
inclusive,  was  encased  in  rusticated  masonry  (like  that  of  the  pre- 
sent building)  and  Italianized  as  far  as  was  practicable,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Gothic  choir  was  ever  intended  to  under- 
go this  transformation  *. 

On  the  Restoration  these  works  were  recommenced  under  the 
direction  of  Wren  ;  but,  for  want  of  funds,  nothing  beyond  planning 
had  been  effected  when  the  great  fire  happened,  four  years  after. 

**  The  daring  flames  peep€>d  in,  and  saw  fhim  far 
The  awftal  beauties  of  the  sacred  quire. 
But  since  it  was  profaned  by  civil  war. 
Heaven  thought  it  fit  to  have  it  purged  by  fire." 

The  present  edifice  (see  pages  181  to  192),  though  occupying  most 
of  the  site  of  the  former,  retains  no  portion,  even  of  its  foundations ; 
not  having  even  its  axis  parallel  with  that  of  the  old  cathedral.  Its 
architecture  having  been  described  above,  we  shall  here  only  notice  the 
monuments,  distinguishing  by  italics  those  which  are  most  remarkable 
in  themselves  as  works  of  art ;  the  others  being  chiefly  observable  for 
the  extrinsic  interest  derived  from  the  great  men  they  commemorate. 
We  begin  from  the  south  door,  proceeding  westward. 

1.  General  Gillespie,  1814.  by  Chantrey.  S.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  1841,  by  E.  H.  Baily,  ILA. 
3.  Sir  John  Moore,  18119,  by  Bacon,  Jun.  4.  (under  west  window  of  transept)  Sir  Balph 
AbercnmbiBt  1801,  fly  WcMtmacoit.    5.  (against  east  side  of  great  pier)  Captain  Surges,  1797, 

S'  Banks.  &  <south  ot  same  pier)  CapUln  Sir  Wm.  Hoste,  11^,  by  Campbell.  7.  (over 
e  last)  Captain  Hardinge,  1808,  by  Manning.  8.  [yiwi  of  same  pier)  Dr.  Babtngton,  1833, 
by  Behncs.  Mi^or*Gen.  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  1812,  by  Westmaoott.  10.  (in  the  angle  turning  to 
the  nave)  Sir  William  Jones,  1794,  by  Bacon.  11.  (the  only  monument  in  the  nave,  under 
its  middle  south  window)  Bishop  Middleton,  1822,  by  Louth.  )S.  (in  the  angle  turning  to 
the  north  transept)  Sir  Joihua  Rei^old*,  1792,  ^  Flagman.    13.  Major-Gen.  Houghton,  181 1> 

S'  Chantrey.  14.  (against  the  pier)  Sir  William  Myers,  1811,  by  Kendrick.  15.  Sir  Pulteney 
aloolm,  1838,  by  E.  H.  Baily,  R.A.  16.  (north  of  the  same  pier)  Earl  St.  Vincent.  1823,  by 
E.  H.  Baily,  R.A.  17.  (rast  of  the  same  pier)  CapUin  Westcott.  179B.  by  Banks,  la  (under 
west  window  of  transept)  Lord  Rodney,  17!>3*  by  Rossi.  19.  (under  north  window)  Sir  Thomas 
Picton,  1UI5,  by  Gahagnn.  »K  Generals  Crawford  and  Mackinnon.  1H12,  by  Bacon.  21.  Sir 
Andrew  Hay,  1814,  by  Hopper.  22.  Generals  Gore  and  Skerrett,  1814,  by  Cnantrey.  23.  Sir 
William  Ponsonby,  1816,  by  E.  H.  Doily,  R.A.  24.  (under  east  window  of  transept)  Captains 
Mosse  and  Riou,  18i>l.  by  Rossi.  25.  Mf^or-Gen.  Bowes,  1812,  by  Chantrey.  26.  General  Le 
Marchant,  1812,  by  Smith.  27.  (north  side  of  pier)  Admiral  Lord  Duncan,  1804,  by  West- 
roacott.    28.  (west  of  same  pier^  Mf\)or-Gen.  Dundas,  17^,  by  Bacon,  Jun.     29.  (above  the 

«  Our  engraving  (page  205),  represents  the  tower  and  spire  as  James  and  Charles  intended 
to  have  restored  them.  The  spire  never  being  rebuilt  after  1561,  and  the  portico  not  begun 
till  1633,  of  course  they  never  existed  together  as  here  shown. 
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Imt)  Generals  Mackenzie  and  Langwerth,  1809,  by  Manninft.  3ft.  (at  the  anele  tnron^  t9 
north  aisle  of  choir)  Dr.  Johnmn,  1784,  by  Bacon  :)l.  (against  the  pier,  north  of  the  aate- 
choir)  the  Marquit  of  Comteattitt  1805,  l>i/  Roagi.  32.  (over  the  last)  Captain  Cooke,  1806,  bv 
Westmacott.  33.  (against  the  opposite  pier)  Lord  NeiMin»  18(15  by  mcuman.  3-1.  (ot^cx  the  last 
Captain  DuflT,  18(15.  by  Bacon.  35.  (in  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir)  Bithop  H«ber»  1805,  If 
Oiimtrey.  36.  (at  the  angle  turning  into  the  south  transept)  John  Htucard,  1790,  i^  fh»-— 
S7.  Migor-Gen.  Ross.  1814,  by  Kendrick.  38.  General  Cado,^n.  1813,  by  Chantrey.  39.  (uvder 
the  window)  Earl  Howe,  ly&Kf,  by  Flaxman.  40.  (under  south  window)  Lord  Colllnfvood, 
1810,  by  Westmacott.  41.  (next  the  door)  Generals  Pakenhara  and  Gibbs,  1815.  by  West- 
niacott  4a.  (against  south  end  of  pier)  Lord  Hcathfleld,  17W>.  by  Rossi.  4S.  (west  of  the 
oinie  pier)  Captain  Faulkner,  1795,  by  RossL  44.  (over  th^  last)  Captain  Miller*  179?,  by 
Flaxman. 

The  first  monument  erected  was  that  of  John  Howard,  and  the 
second  that  of  Dr.  Johnson  opposite.  Both  are  very  fine  stataes, 
and  foreigners  used  to  mistake  them,  not  without  reason,  for  St 
Peter  and  St.  Paul.  To  the  simple  dignity  of  the  earlier  monuments, 
succeeded  the  rage  for  flying  Victories,  Fames,  and  Neptunes,  vrith 
strange  infatuation  called  ^^ classic;"  (as  if,  in  classic  times,  monu- 
ments were  dressed  up  in  the  trappings  of  an  obsolete  or  foreign 
mythology).  To  this,  however,  succeeded  a  rule  more  tyrannous ;  moie 
utterly  destructive  of  sculptural  art,  by  reducing  the  chief  part  of 
its  work  to  a  mere  handicraft ;  and  yet,  if  possible,  still  more  mistaken. 
Under  the  ridiculous  notion  that  the  classics  represented  their  statues 
in  the  dresses  worn  at  the  time  of  their  erection  (an  egregious  error, 
for  in  the  best  periods,  whether  of  ancient  or  of  medieeval  sculpture,  it 
used  no  dress  but  only  drapery).,  it  has  become  a  maxim  that  statues 
should  perpetuate,  as  an  essential  part  of  their  hero,  the  last  fashions 
introduced  by  the  contemporary  tailors;  an  office  that  Sir  Joshua 
Rejmolds  well  observed  might  safely  be  left  to  the  cheaper  class  of 
paintings  or  engravings,  without  prostituting  the  perennial  marble 
to  so  base  a  purpose,  or  reducing  a  great  art  to  a  mechanical  trade, 
for  the  sake  of  recording  what,  when  it  becomes  interesting  at  all, 
can  only  serve  to  amuse  an  antiquary.  We  cannot  but  think  tliat 
since  the  rise  of  printing,  and  especially  of  ^'  Magasins  des  Modest 
tliere  is  little  danger  of  antiquaries,  who  are  in  earnest,  losing  sight 
of  any  one  of  the  long  series  of  these  ingenious  expedients  for 
enabling  the  rich  to  change  their  marks  faster  than  the  poor  can 
counterfeit  them ;  and  perhaps  the  oblivion  of  one  step  of  this  nice 
would,  after  all,  be  no  very  serious  loss  to  posterity,  for  if  the  things 
themselves  be  not  worth  preserving  many  months,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  why  their  images  should  be  so  carefully  perpetuated.  If,  how- 
ever, their  preservation  be  of  such  importance,  surely  this  ohJ€»ct 
might  with  advantage  be  separated  from  one  so  discordant  as  the 
commemoration  of  our  worthies.  The  fashions  of  each  year  or  lustrum 
might  have  a  distinct  monument  specially  devoted  to  them ;  or,  if 
economy  forbid  this,  they  might  at  least  be  displayed  on  the  pedestals 
or  other  accessories  of  the  monuments,  instead  of  being  hung  on  the 
immortals'  backs,  where  their  only  effect  must  be,  as  soon  as  the 
fashion  has  changed,  to  render  their  wearers  ridiculous.  Surely  a 
better  permanent  coat-block  might  be  found  than  the  image  of  a 
^ero.     If  the  tailors  have  not  scope  enough  in  disguising  the  bodies 
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of  all  liying,  death  might  at  least  emancipate  from  their  sway.  If 
Earth  affords  not  room  for  the  due  display  of  their  ingenuity,  it  need 
not  therefore  be  thrust  into  Paradise.  However  the  remonstrances 
of  our  great  art  philosopher,  though  anticipating  the  coming  tide, 
were  as  powerless  against  it  as  Canute's  voice.  It  is  now  an  esta- 
blished rule  that  buttons  and  button -holes  are  not  only  parts  of  the 
man,  but  parts  of  the  immortal;  that  when  6  feet  of  marble  are 
•aid  to  be  devoted  to  the  memory  of  a  worthy,  it  is  meant  that  one 
foot  is  devoted  to  him  and  five  to  his  tailor ;  and  that  in  the  former 
fragment  the  sculptor  must  contrive  to  express  the  highest  aims  of 
art,  while  all  the  rest  is  given  to  caricature ;  a  task  which,  as  Sir 
Joshua  said,  would  baffle  the  skill  of  Phidias  himself. 

It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that,  from  the  first,  the  monuments 
should  have  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  occupying  the  floor  instead 
of  the  fcalls  only.  The  theatrical  "gallery"  system  of  church-build- 
ing, some  years  ago,  led  to  the  remark  that  the  capacity  of  churches 
(as  regards  number  of  worshippers)  was  now  no  longer  estimated 
by  the  area  of  the  floor,  but  of  the  walls.  By  a  similar  perversity 
their  capacity  to  hold  monuments  is  measured  not  by  the  walls  but 
by  the  floor.  This  arose  indeed  in  the  Gothic  times,  with  the  altar- 
tombs  and  chantries ;  but  narrow  selfishness,  and  a  certain  micro- 
scopic habit  of  vision,  have  perpetuated  it,  till  Westminster  Abbey 
has  become  a  sculptor's  show-room,  in  which  the  conflicting  advertise- 
ments dispute  every  foot  of  standing-room  with  each  other  and  the 
congregation.  If  any  one  thinks  the  monuments  in  St.  Paul's  have 
been  begun  on  a  different  principle,  that  they  harmonize  with  the 
building,  or  display  any  wider  spirit,  any  community  of  aim,  beyond 
the  self-glorification  of  each,  he  is  mistiEiken.  Let  him  consider  the 
appearance  of  the  building  when  the  present  system  shall  have  been 
completed,  by  Uning  its  whole  enceinte  with  a  marble  population, 
clustered  against  the  basis  of  every  pillar  and  wall,  encumbering  the 
floor  as  with  the  debris  of  a  cavern,  and  leaving  the  naked  fabric  to 
rear,  above  the  battling  throng  of  pigmies,  its  vast  bald  surfaces  and 
empty  panels ;  let  him  contrast  this  vnth  the  aspect  of  St.  Peter's, 
holding,  uncTowded,  and  with  harmony,  more  monuments  than  the 
floor  of  St.  Paul's  would  contain,  and  he  will  see  the  immense  dif- 
ference in  the  ultimate  results  of  the  public-spirited  and  private- 
spirited  methods  of  design, — that  which  makes  the  whole  more  im- 
portant than  the  part, — or  the  part  more  important  than  the  whole. 

The  best  time  and  place  for  entering  and  viewing  this  building  is 
from  the  south  door,  within  an  hour  of  noon,  in  a  clear  day  of  sum- 
mer, but  not  in  the  months  of  May  or  June,  as,  during  great  part  of 
them,  the  dome  and  nave  are  filled  with  the  rough  scaffolding  for  a 
spectacle  which  takes  place  usually  about  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  should  not  be  missed  if  possible  by  any  visitor  to  London.  The 
whole  of  the  charity  children  of  the  capital,  amounting  often  to  9000, 
are  placed  in  a  temporary  amphitheatre  under  the  dome,  left  open 
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towards  the  central  nave,  which  is  fitted  with  rising  seats  for  the 
spectators,  extending  up  to  the  west  door.  The  whole  of  the  childrea 
sing  several  portions  of  the  service.  There  is  a  rehearsal  two  davs 
before  this  festival,  to  which  the  public  are  admitted  by  pavment  of 
6d,  each,  and  to  the  principal  service  itself  by  tickets,  of 
which  all  the  metropolitan  clergy  have  a  certain  number  to  give. 
This  is  at  present  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  cathedral  can  be 
entered  from  the  west,  though  we  have  it  on  Wren's  own  authority 
that  the  side  west  doors  were  intended  for  daily  nse,  and  only  the 
centre  one  to  be  reserved  for  solemn  occasions.  (For  the  architecture 
of  this  edifice  see  pages  181  to  191.) 

There  are  three  daily  services  in  this  cathedral,  at  8,  a.m.  ; 
9  45,  A.M.;  and  3  15,  p.m.;  and  sermons  every  Sunday  and 
holiday,  and  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  in  Lent  At  other  times 
(during  dayliglit)  2d.  is  demanded  for  entering  the  church,  and  alMrays 
for  entering  the  nave.  No  one  should  leave  the  building  wit  horn 
ascending,  on  a  fine  day  between  May  and  September,  and  between 
noon  and  3  p.m.,  to  the  lantern ;  the  base  of  which  is  accessible  for 
Gd.y  and  the  top,  as  high  as  the  gilt  ball,  for  1«.  Sd.  more.  The 
ascent  throughout  is  internal,  safe,  and  easy ;  and  the  view  from  either 
of  the  above-named  points  (at  the  time  mentioned)  the  only  one  that 
can  give  any  idea  of  London  as  a  whole.  The  "  whispering  gallery " 
(over  the  first  circular  cornice  T^-ithin)  and  the  "stone  gallery*  (on 
the  top  of  the  external  colonnade)  are  also  free  to  all  who  ascend  to 
the  lantern ;  and  the  latter  of  these  affords  the  best  possible  view  of 
Wren's  many  ornaments  to  the  city.  The  library  over  the  south- 
west chapel,  the  adjoining  tower,  with  its  "  geometrical  staircase,"  the 
west  gallery  (commanding  a  grand  view  of  the  interior),  and  the 
room  over  the  north-west  chapel  (containing  Wren's  model  and 
various  trophies),  are  to  be  visited  for  Is,  extra,  by  those  who  ascend 
to  the  lantern.  The  clock  and  great  bell  (not  accessible  very  nenrt 
are  an  extra  2d,  The  crypts  are  to  be  seen  independently  for  a 
charge  of  Is.  They  contain,  in  the  exact  centre,  the  tomb  of  Nel- 
son ;  at  the  east  end,  a  few  relics  of  the  old  cathedral ;  and  else- 
where the  graves  of  many  illustrious  men,  chiefly  dignitaries  of  the 
cathedral,  and  artists.  The  parcopha<];u8  over  Nelson  was  origin- 
ally prepared  for  himself  by  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

Christ's  Hospital,  Newgale  Street. — A  school  for  poor  fatherless 
children  and  foundlings,  which  we  owe  to  the  truly  princely  benefi- 
cence of  the  pious  Edward  VI.,  who  completed  its  foundation  on 
June  26,  1553,  only  ten  days  before  his  premature  death.  It 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Monastery  of  Grey  Friars,  and  contains  a 
slight  relic  thereof  in  a  row  of  arches,  formerly  a  cloister,  on  the 
Boutli  side  of  the  principal  quadrangle.  The  parts  built  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  and  his  sisters  have  all  been  restored,  and  are  not 
now  distinguishable  from  the  modern  additions,  which  all  affect  the 
style  (if  such  it  can  be  called)  of  that  period,  except  the  Great  Hall 
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(the  buiMing  seen  from  Newgate  Street),  which  is  a  well-propor- 
tioned Gothic  work,  very  creditable  to  its  designer,  John  Siiaw, 
and  was  built  between  1825  and  1829.  The  Grammar  School 
(pseudo-Elizabethan)  has  been  added  still  more  recently. 

Charles  II.  founded  the  Mathematical  School,  for  forty  boys,  since 
augmented  to  fifty-four.  They  are  instructed  chiefly  in  Navigation. 
The  "  King's  boys"  (as  those  of  King  Charles's  foundation  are 
called)  are  presented  at  Court  every  New  Year's  Day,  and  a  curious 
picture  in  the  Hall,  by  Verrio,  represents  this  ceremony  as  performed 
before  James  IL  The  Writing  School  was  founded  by  Sir  John 
Moore,  citizen,  in  1694. 

The  whole  number  of  children  now  educated  in  this  vast  esta- 
blishment seldom  falls  short  of  900,  exclusive  of  the  youneer  ones, 
who  are  kept  in  a  preparatory  branch  at  Hertford,  usualfy  to  the 
number  of  500.  The  expenditure  is  not  less  than  40,000/.  per 
annum.  No  boy  is  admitted  under  seven  or  over  nine  years  of  age, 
and  none  can  remain  after  he  is  fifteen,  except  he  be  one  of  the  forty 
'*  King's  boys,"  or  have  attained  to  the  highest  class  in  the  school, 
called  "  Grecians."  The  second  class  are  called  "  Deputy  Grecians," 
who  also  enjoy  some  privileges.  On  every  Easter  Monday,  the 
London  scholars  visit  the  Royal  Exchange;  and  on  Tuesday,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  at  the  Mansion  House.  They  also  sup  in  public  every 
Sunday  in  Lent,  when  strangers  are  admitted  into  tne  great  Hall,  by 
tickets  to  be  obtained  from  the  Governors  and  others  connected  with 
the  school.  Most  of  the  quaint  old  customs,  however,  are  gradually 
disappearing,  except  the  bare  head  and  curious  costume  Tirom  which 
the  name  Blue  Coat  School  is  derived).  "  When  the  dress  is  once 
done  away  with,"  says  a  late  writer,  ^'  the  Hospital  will  sink  into  a 
common  charity  school."  On  the  contrary,  we  fear  such  a  change 
would  render  it  no  longer  a  charity  school  at  all,  and  hope  the 
imcouth  dress  and  bare  head  M'ill  be  jealously  gucurded,  as  one  of  the 
wise  barriers  set  up  by  the  founder  against  the  encroachments  of 
that  irresistible  power  which  seems  inevitably,  sooner  or  later,  to 
absorb  and  appropriate  to  the  rich,  every  patrimony  of  the  poor 
in  this  country.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  our  boasted  and  truly 
unparalleled  number  of  eleemosynary  foundations  only  serve  (with 
one  notable  exception — the  medical  and  surgical  ones)  to  prove,  by 
failure  upon  failure,  the  utter  powerlessness  of  their  founders  to 
fence  them  for  any  considerable  time  against  a  power  that,  with 
imperceptible  progress,  absorbs  them  as  silently  and  invisibly  as  a 
serpent  swallows  his  prey,  yet  faster  than  charity  can  produce  fresh 
ones  for  the  same  insatiable  devourer. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  some  energetic  efforts  were  made  at 
different  times,  to  recover  the  interest  of  the  poor  in  this  splendid 
institution,  an  interest  that  seems  then  to  have  become  so  completely 
null  that  the  pride  of  those  who  monopolized  it  had  actually  erased 
an  inscription  on  the  building,  that  recorded  its  objects  in  language  too 
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blunt  for  tbeir  refined  taste,  "  This  is  Christ s  Hospital  where  poyr 
Blue  coat  Boy%  are  kept  and  educated ;"  nor  has  this  inscription,  as 
far  as  we  can  discover,  been  restored.  It  was  found,  faoweYer,  a^ 
usual,  that  those  ensconced  behind  the  letter  could  laugh  at  the 
spirit  of  the  law  ;  and  whatever  return  towards  the  founder's  inten- 
tions has  since  taken  place  is  due  to  no  coercion,  but  solely  to  monl 
force  and  the  individual  good  feeling  of  the  governors,  on  whom 
alone  it  depends  whether  any  or  how  much  of  the  establishment 
shall,  at  any  time,  be  indeed  a  charity  school,  or  simply  a  proprietair 
one.  The  price  of  a  governorship  is  500/.,  which  gives  the  power 
of  presenting  a  boy  once  in  three  years,  for  life.  A  list  of  all 
governors  who  have  presentations  for  the  current  year  is  pub]i^^hed 
every  Easter  at  the  Hospital.  Besides  this,  the  Lord  Mayor  has  two 
presentations,  and  each  Alderman  one  presentation  annually,  and  also 
the  power  of  nominating  one  governor  at  half-price. 

Four  boys  yearly  are  sent  to  the  universities,  and  there  are  tMo 
scholarships  of  30^  each,  founded  by  the  Pitt  Club,  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Times  newspaper.  Girls  are  no  longer  educated,  as 
formerly,  in  the  chief  establishment,  but  only  at  the  Hertford  branch, 
where  there  are  about  seventy. 

The  great  hall  contains  several  interesting  portraits,  and  in  the 
counting-house  is  one  of  the  founder,  supposed  to  be  by  Holbein. 

Coal  Exchanob,  Lower  Thames  Street, — A  building  lately  erected 
(during  1848-9),  and  one  of  the  most  singular  that  any  age  or  conn- 
try  has  produced.  Its  plan  is  well  contrived,  making  use  of  the 
whole  of  a  very  confined  site,  and  consisting  of  four  stories  of  offices 
surrounding  a  central  hall  with  an  iron  domical  skylight,  and  with 
the  entrance  well  arranged  in  the  angle  between  the  two  streets. 
In  everything  relating  to  decoration,  however,  the  object  of  the  de- 
signer seems  to  have  been,  by  breaking  or  contradicting  all  possible 
acknowledged  rules  of  taste,  to  persuade  us  either  that  art  has  no 
principles,  or  that  no  rules  yet  laid  down  have  any  foundation  in 
truth.  Whichever  be  the  aim,  we  are  convinced  that  this  bold  at- 
tempt will  entirely  fail  of  attaining  it ;  and  that,  however  complacently 
the  public  taste  of  England,  long  utterly  perverted,  may  gaze  upon 
its  marvellous  eccentricities  (as  it  did  on  the  less  extravagant  ones  of 
Adams  and  Soane  in  their  day),  foreigners  of  real  taste  and  ob- 
servation will  see  in  this  building  the  most  melancholy  instance  vet 
displayed  of  the  state  to  which  a  once  noble  art  may,  by  centuries  of 
abuse,  neglect,  and  false  principles,  be  at  length  reduced. 

The  public  are  not  admitted  to  the  ground  floor,  but  freely  to  the 
three  galleries,  from  which  all  the  decorations  are  well  seen.  You 
need  not  be  alarmed  at  the  unstable  appearance  of  the  hand-rail, 
as  the  apparent  ropes  are  really  stiff  and  firm  iron  (such  is  the  per- 
fection now  reached  in  the  most  difficult  representations).  Indeed 
by  the  assistance  of  cast-iron  such  miracles  of  architecture  may  be 
exhibited,  that  Michael  Angelo's  boast  about  **  a  dome  in  the  air  ** 
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can  now  excite  only  ridicule,  for  in  this  and  our  railway  structurea^ 
-we  may  see  the  most  massive  features  of  building,  rustic  basements 
and  foundations,  apparently  in  the  air.  The  interior  of  this  building 
yvu8  painted  by  Mr.  F.  Sang  with  appropriate  arabesques,  which  should 
be  seen  before  the  coal  smoke  renders  them  unintelligible,  as  they 
are  well  worth  inspection,  and  illustrate,  by  views,  portrait*),  and 
(till  life,  the  natural  and  commercial  history  of  this  important  mineral. 
The  uncouth  objects  in  the  panels  of  the  dome  represent  magnified 
fmgments  of  the  chief  fossil  plants  composing  the  coal  beds.  The 
Door  is  inlaid  with  a  great  variety  of  English  woods,  many  of  which 
were  growing  a  few  weeks  before  being  used,  their  seasoning  being 
effected  by  the  new  process  of  exposure  to  a  current  of  dried  air. 
In  the  vaults  is  a  Roman  h}'pocaust  left  as  it  was  discovered  in 
digging  the  foundations. 

CoLLEOB  OP  Surgeons,  south  side  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, — This 
Royal  College  was  incorporated  in  1800.  Hie  stone  portico  of  the 
present  building  remains  from  an  older  one,  but  the  rest  was  rebuilt 
in  1835  from  a  competition  design  by  C.  Barry,  R.A.  It  is  com- 
posed of  ^'artificial  stones,"  t.^.,  cast  blocks  of  concrete  and  stucco, 
and  the  projection  of  the  cornice  is  not  a  little  remarkable  for  a 
strncture  so  composed.  (See  article  "Learned  Societies.")  The 
Museum  is  an  enlargement  on  one  left  by  John  Hunter,  in  1793, 
and  bought  by  Parliament  for  15,000/.  It  may  be  seen  by  the  per- 
sonal or  written  introduction  of  a  member  of  the  college,  between 
12  and  4  o'clock,  on  every  day  but  Friday  and  Saturday,  in  every 
month  but  September.  It  contains  about  23,000  objects,  and  is 
divided  into  two  departments,  the  physiological  and  pathological,  or 
those  of  normal  and  of  abnormal  structures.  Among  the  former 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  great  Irish  fossil  elk,  larger  than  that  in 
the  British  Museum ;  and  among  the  latter  that  of  the  gigantic 
elephant  Chunee,  formerly  exhibited  in  London,  and  shot  in  1826, 
on  account  of  his  violent  madness,  caused,  as  it  now  appears,  by  a 
disease  of  the  interior  of  a  tusk.  He  did  not  die  till  he  had  received 
100  musket  bullets.  Here  are  also  the  diseased  intestines  of  Nar- 
poleon ;  and  the  skeletons  of  several  remarkable  giants,  dwarfs,  and 
monsters,  human  and  animal. 

Colosseum,  Regenfs  Park^  with  aback  entrance  from  Albanif  Street, 
— The  most  considerable  building  erected  in  London  for  public  shows, 
and  therefore  not  inaptly  named,  though  unfortunately;  as  the  com- 
parison with  its  huge  and  substantial  namesake  was  uncalled  for  by 
the  most  distant  resemblance  of  form,  and  must  raise  expectations  in 
strangers,  only  to  disappoint  them.  The  chief  portion  and  that 
first  built,  in  1824,  is  a  domed  rotunda,  120  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
the  same  in  height,  to  which  is  attached  on  the  west  an  entrance 
portico,  so  that  the  whole  resembles  a  miniature  of  the  Fantheon^ 
except  that  the  portico  is  Doric,  with  only  six  columns,  which  are 
said  to  be  exact  full-sized  models  of  those  of  the  Parthenon ;  but  the 
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reduction  of  the  eight-columned  to  a  six-columned  fa9&de,  witbocr. 
making  any  other  change  in  the  proportions,  has  destroyed  the  sym- 
metry ;  and,  as  usual,  the  stripping  this  sublime  style  to  a  bare  skeleteo. 
the  representation  of  this  denuded  remnant  in  plaster  sham  grandeur, 
and  then  its  prostitution  to  the  purpose  of  a  show,  has  exceeded  the 
true  bounds  of  the  burlesque,  and  altogether  failed  to  please. 

The  rotunda  was  intended  for  exhibiting  a  truly  admirable  pano- 
ramic view  of  London,  taken  from  the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  the  sketches 
by  a  Mr.  Horner,  who  projected  the  speculation,  but  was  mined  by 
it,  and  the  painting  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Parris.  This  most  elaborate  work 
(presenting  the  rare  combination  of  minute  detail  with  a  truth  of 
effect  amounting  to  deception)  is  now  hidden  by  other  panoraiDafr 
changed  about  once  in  two  years,  the  present  one  representing  the  Lake 
of  Thun.  There  are  a  variety  of  other  scenic  arrangements  wet. 
worthy  a  visit,  and  the  apparent  extent  given  by  them  to  a  very  sma- 
piece  of  ground  is  remarkable.  Round  the  ground  floor  of  tb« 
rotunda  is  a  gallery  of  casts  of  sculpture,  and  in  the  new  buildiK 
next  Albany  Street^  an  extremely  elegant  and  clas^c  room  for  ex- 
hibiting cycloramas,  or  moving  landscapes,  of  which  the  pre#Bi 
represents  the  Tagus  from  its  mouth  to  Lisbon.  (See  also  "  Pano- 
ramas.") 

Cbosby  Hall,  Bishopsgate  Street—The  Dining-Hall  of  Crosby  Pl«e, 
the  only  Gothic  private  mansion  of  which  any  remains  exist  in  Lon- 
don. It  has  been  described  under  **  Architecture"  (pp.  160  to  1621 
The  cellars,  of  brick,  are  probably  some  of  the  first  English  structure^ 
in  that  material,  which  was  not  introduced  till  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
For  a  century  after  Sir  John  Crosby's  death,  tliis  house  continued  in 
private  hands,  but  from  1576  to  1590,  was  used  for  the  reception  of 
ambassadors,  and  as  long  as  it  stood  entire,  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered the  finest  dwelling  in  the  city.  In  1G72  the  Hall  became « 
chapel,  and  at  present,  after  many  changes,  is  still  used  for  public 
meetings.  The  reconstruction  of  the  ends  of  the  Hall,  and  additi(ffl 
of  modem  Gothic  works,  took  place  between  1836  and  1842. 
Neither  these  nor  the  old  parts  are  visible  from  the  street,  being 
concealed  by  houses  and  shops. 

Custom  House,  between  London  Bridge  and  the  J^ower, — The 
sixth  building  for  the  same  purpose,  on  this  site.  There  was  one 
before  1385,  when  it  was  rebuilt  by  John  Churchman^  slieriff.  Tbe 
Custom  House  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  was  the  third,  and  thai 
which  Sir  C.  Wren  built  to  replace  it,  was  destroyed  in  the  same 
manner  in  1718,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Ripley,  who  supplanted  him  in  tbe 
office  of  surveyor-general,  and  whose  Admiralty  still  disfigures  White- 
hall. This  structure  escaped  longer  than  any  of  its  predecessois, 
but  fell  before  a  similar  calamity  in  1814;  to  he  replaced  by  the 
present  huge  pile,  which  (it  will  perhaps  hardly  he  helieved)  is  con- 
structed on  precisely  the  same  bricklayer's  routine,  just  as  liable  as 
ever  to  another  conflagration.     The  foundations  b^xig  defective  the 
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central  parts  were  again  taken  down  and  rebuilt  by  Sir  R.  Smirke, 
who  gave  the  river  front  its  present  appearance.  The  principal 
room,  called  "  the  Long  Room,'  is  well  proportioned,  190  ft.  by  60^ 
covered  by  three  low  cupola-shaped  ceilings.  The  extent  of  the 
whole  building  is  490  ft.  by  108.  The  quay  is  ahnost  the  only  river-side 
walk  in  London  open  to  the  public.  (See  also  article  ^'  Customs," 
p.  114—123,  and  297—339.) 

The  revenue  collected  here  amounts  to  nearly  half  that  collected  from 
customs  throughout  Great  Britain.  In  illustration  of  the  increase 
in  this  branch  of  the  revenue,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  it  did  not  average  above  70,000/.,  in  the  Commonwealth 
31 6,000/.,  and  at  present  about  20,000,000/.  The  customs  were  for- 
merly farmed,  liketumpike  tolls,  by  private  persons,  called  ^^Customers.*' 

Diorama,  Park  Square^  Regents  Park, — A  building  erected  in 
1823,  for  exhibiting  two  dioramic  views  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
at  Paris.  They  are  changed  nearly  every  year,  and  are  generally 
very  admirable  for  the  tnith  of  the  changing  effects  of  light  and 
colour,  in  producing  which  natural  light  is  exclusively  used.  The 
pictures  are  suspended  in  separate  rooms,  and  a  circular  room  con- 
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taining  the  spectators  is  tnrned  round,  mnch  like  an  eye  in  its  sockei, 
to  admit  the  view  of  each  alternately.  (See  article  *•*•  Panoramas.") 
East  India  House,  LeadenkaU  Street,  —  For  a  Company  that 
governs  100,000,000  of  people,  maintains  armies,  and  makes  war  with 
the  greatest  Asiatic  powers,  this  is  hut  a  hnmhie  and  unpretendiD^ 
edifice.  It  was  erected  by  R.  Jupp,  Architect,  in  1800,  just  2(K' 
years  after  the  first  incorporation  of  this  extraordinary  Companv, 
and  has  been  since  enlarged  at  various  times.  Its  front,  though 
belonging  to  a  very  hackneyed  class,  a  mere  portico  \%ntli  wings,  i? 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind ;  but  cannot  be  appreciated,  from  tbc 
narrowness  of  the  street,  and  the  northern  aspect— a  disadvantage^ 
that  seems  by  a  sort  of  fatality  to  attend  all  our  best  architecture. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  exteriors  of  buildings  should  ih 
longer  be  designed,  as  formerly,  with  some  reference  to  the  aspect 
and  other  circumstances  of  the  site.  The  pediment  was  sculpture^i 
by  the  younger  Bacon,  and  represents,  in  the  centre,  Britannia  an<i 
Liberty,  to  whom,  from  the  east  side,  Mercury  and  Navigatioc 
are  introducing  Asia.  On  the  other  side  appear  Order,  Justice, 
Religion,  Integrity,  and  Industry.  The  recumbent  figures  in  the 
extreme  angles  are  the  Ganges  and  the  Thames ;  the  finials  over 
them,  Asia  and  Europe ;  and  that  on  the  apex,  Britannia.  The 
building  contains  a  museum  of  eastern  curiosities,  which  is  open  to 
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the  public  every  Saturday  from  11  to  3  o'clock ;  and  to  those  who 
obtain  a  director  s  order,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  also ;  but  is 
closed  during  the  month  of  October.  It  contains  some  remarkable 
^works  of  rude  art  and  industry,  as  Chinese  ivory  carvings,  Brahman 
and  Buddhist  idols  and  mythological  paintings,  armour,  and  trophies. 
Tippoo's  organ,  representing  a  tiger  devouring  an  European,  is  very 
curious.  The  music,  produced  on  turning  the  handle,  consists  of 
shrieks  from  the  man,  after  every  four  of  which,  comes  a  growl  from 
the  beast.  In  fine  contrast  with  this  truly  barbaric  piece  of  royal 
furniture,  is  a  specimen  of  Roman  art  found  under  the  site  of  the 
present  building,  and  representing,  curiously  enough  (in  tessellated 
work),  a  female  riding  on  a  tiger.  There  are  also  here  a  collection 
of  fossils,  a  very  rich  library  of  Oriental  MSS.,  and  several  portraits 
and  statues  of  the  most  eminent  servants  of  the  company. 

Excise  Officb,  Old  Broad  Street. — This  building  occupies  the  site 
of  old  Gresham  CoU^e.  It  was  built  by  James  Gandon,  Architect, 
about  1765,  and  presents  nothing  remarkable,  except  being  mounted 
on  two  basements  ridiculously  exceeding  in  height  and  importance  the 
superstructure  for  which  they  seem  meant  to  prepare  us.  There  is 
a  thoroughfare  through  the  quadrangle  to  Bishop^te  Street. 

FisHifONOBBs'  Hall,  north-west  of  London  Bridge, — The  most 
modem  of  the  halls  of  civic  corporations,  and  that  which  makes  the 
most  architectural  pretensions.  It  replaces  one  built  by  Wren^  and 
was  erected  in  1833.  It  has  the  advantage  of  one  of  the  very  best 
sites  in  London,  and  three  open  fa9ades,  a  more  united  and  simple 
treatment  of  which  (especially  the  eastern  one)  might  have  made  it 
a  very  noble  building.  The  loss  of  such  an  opportunity  is  to  be 
regretted,  no  less  than  the  fate  which  consigns  our  finest  structures 
to  obscure  holes  and  comers.  Being  one  of  the  last  of  what  are 
called  Grecian  buildings  (if  we  except  the  sumptuous  mask  before 
the  British  Museum),  Uiis  Hall  displays  well  the  peculiarities  of  that 
singular  fashion.  It  will  be  seen  that  their  Hellenism  consists  solely 
in  the  use  of  an  order  and  other  details  from  a  Grecian  pattem, 
stripped  of  all  its  embellishments,  and  stuck  against  the  walls  of  a 
modem  "box."  The  opposition  of  principle  to  everything  Greek 
is  so  complete,  that,  while  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Greek  architec- 
ture to  contain  no  mock-features,  the  pseudo-Greek  exhibits  no  other 
than  mock-features. 

The  Fishmongers'  Company  ranks  fourth  among  the  twelve  who 
have  the  title  "  Honourable."  It  has  a  charter  of  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  boasts  among  its  members  Sir  William  Walworth, 
the  gallant  Lord  Mayor  who  dispatched  Wat  Tyler.  There  is  a 
statue  of  him  in  their  Hall,  together  with  several  royal  portraits,  and 
a  very  curious  and  rich  embroidered  pall  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  Company  consists  of  about  1400  members.  (See  "  Corporation," 
p.  335.) 

St.  Gbobgb's  Hospital,  Hyde  Park  Comer  (see  «  Hospitals  ")• 
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GoLDsif  ithr'  Hall,  Greikam  Street,  at  the  back  of  the  Post-Oficf^ 
— The  finest  of  the  buildings  of  the  Loudon  companies,  rebuilt  in  its 
present  form  by  Philip  Hardwicke,  R.A.,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Fishmongers'  new  Hall  was  in  progress,  1833-4.  This  structure  if 
nearly  square,  and  stands  quite  isolated,  with  four  fronts  ;  bat  there 
is  not  sufficient  space  for  any  one  of  them  to  be  well  seen.  Tber 
possess  much  unity  and  completeness,  contrasting  strangely  with  the 
excessive  meanness  of  the  adjacent  Post-Office,  which,  wiUi  a  similar 
exposure,  turns  all  its  pretension  one  way.  The  interior  is  fineV 
arranged,  and  its  principal  apartments,  are  equally  handsome.  Ther 
are  to  be  seen  only  by  an  order  from  a  member  of  the  Guild.  Tlu5 
Company  ranks  fifth  among  those  of  London,  and  is  one  of  de 
oldest,  having  been  incorporated  in  1327.  Among  its  members  were 
Henry  Fitz  Alwyn,  first  Lord  Mayor  of  London  (from  1190tol214L 
and  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  the  famous  originator  of  the  New  Rivcf. 
The  building  contains  a  portrait  of  him,  and  several  other  portraits, 
including  the  sovereigns  since  George  XL,  by  celebrated  hands.  AC 
articles  of  gold  or  silver  must  be  assayed  and  stamped  by  this  Com- 
pany, and  about  150  are  assayed  here  daily.  A  jurv  of  them  are 
also  entrusted  with  the  examination  of  the  coinage,  called  ^'  the  trial 
of  the  pix,"  which  is  performed  in  that  Saxon  building  adjoining 
Westminster  Abbey  cloisters  which  was  noticed  under  **  Architec- 
ture "  (p.  127).  The  original  stamp  required  by  the  act  of  Ediwvti 
III.  was  a  leopard's  head,  to  which  are  now  added  three  others,  a 
lion,  the  sovereign's  head,  and  a  letter  corresponding  to  the  year  of 
the  reign.  Articles  containing  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  alloj 
are  forfeited. 

Greenwich  Hospital. — This  magnificent  institution  was  founded 
by  William  and  Mary,  in  1694,  for  maintaining,  lodging,  and  clothing 
300  maimed  seamen,  a  number  which  has  since  increased  to  3OO0, 
independently  of  about  32,000  out-pensioners.  The  royal  founders 
were  assisted  by  private  contributions  to  the  extent  of  60,OOOiL  ;  and 
made  use  of  the  unfinished  palace  begun  for  Charles  I.,  from  a  de- 
sign of  Intgo  Jones,  to  which  were  added  two  beautiful  quadrangles 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  (superintended  gratuitously),  and,  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  a  repetition  of  Jones's  original  building ;  the  whole  four 
now  forming  an  architectural  group  unparalleled  in  modem  England 
Lastly,  the  forfeiture  of  the  £ar]  of  Derwentwater's  estates  on  ac- 
count of  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and  their  appropriation  to  this  Hospi- 
tal, brought  it  an  accession  of  about  6000/.  per  annum,  to  which  have 
been  added  numerous  private  donations.  The  Hospital  now  contains 
a  very  large  additional  number  of  inmates ;  and  the  officers  consist  of  a 
governor, lieutenant-governor,  eight  lieutenants,  four  chaplains,  and 
about  170  nurses.  The  in-pensioners  receive,  besides  every  neeessary, 
from  ls."-to  2s.  6(/.  per  week,  and  the  out-pensioners  from  4/.  11«.  ^^ 
to  27/.  7«.  6^.  per  annum,  according  to  their  rank,  age,  and  the  nature 
of  their  wounds.     The  buildings  having  been  described  under  **  Archi- 
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lecture"  (pages  179, 180),  we  need  only  here  notice  the  chief  objecis 
of  interest  they  contain. 

The  hall  or  gallery,  entered  from  under  Wren's  'western  dome; 
with  the  vestihule  leading  to  it,  and  the  small  upper  hall  beyond  it. 
were  painted  hy  Sir  James  Thornhill,  and  occupied  him  nineteei: 
years,  from  1708  to  1727.  These  decorations  are  fast  disappearing. 
and  could  never  have  heen  very  remarkahle.  The  shadowing  to  re- 
present architecture  and  sculpture  in  relief  hetrays  (like  all  Mse 
pretences)  at  once  a  want  of  invention,  and  a  most  mean  and  tawdn- 
taste,  which,  however,  was  the  universal  fault  of  the  age.  The  de- 
corations are  thus  described  by  Sir  Richard  Steele : — 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  oriUns  U  a  very  large  oval  fhune,  painted  in  imitation  of  carro. 

£ld,  with  a  great  thicknen  riamff  in  the  inBidi.  to  throw  up  the  fi^^rea  to  the  nivater  heichi 
e  oval  is  fastened  to  a  great  sumte*  adorned  with  roses,  in  imitation  of  copper.  TTke  vfeok 
is  supported  by  eight  gicantic  figures  of  slaves,  four  on  each  side,  as  though  tney  were  earret 
in  stone.  Between  the  figures,  thrown  in  heaps  into  a  covering,  are  all  manner  of  maritiaie 
trophies,  in  mesao-relievo,  as  anchors,  cables,  rudders,  masts,  sails,  blocks,  cnpitaQs,  aea-gius, 
sea-carriages,  boats,  pinnaces,  oars,  stretchers,  colours,  ensigns,  pendants,  dnuna,  trumpeo 
bombs,  mortars,  small  arms,  grenades,  powder  barrels,  fire-arrows,  grappling-lrooa.  croea  staveK, 
quadranu,  compasses,  Ac.,  all  in  stone  colours,  to  give  the  greater  beauty  to  the  rest  of  the 
ceiling,  which  is  more  significant. 

'*  ADout  the  oval  in  the  inside  are  placed  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac :  the  six  northeni 
signs,  as  Aries,  Taurus,  &c,  are  placed  on  the  north  side;  and  the  six  southern  signa.  as  Libts, 
Scorpio,  ^c.,  are  to  the  south,  with  three  of  them  in  a  group,  which  compose  one  <iuarter  af 
the  year.  The  signs  have  their  attitudes  and  their  draperies  varied  and  adapted  to  the  aceso» 
they  possess,  as  the  cool,  the  blue,  and  the  tender  green  to  the  spring;  the  yellow  to  Uw 


summer!  and  the  red  and  flame-colour  to  the  dog-days  and  autumnal  seasons  the  white  aod 
cold  to  the  winter :  likewise  the  fhiits  and  flowers  of  every  season,  as  they  snoceed  each  other. 
*  In  the  middle  of  the  oval  are  represented  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  aitthi^  osi  j 


Over  the  Queen's  head  is  Concord,  with  the  fasces;  at  her  feet  two  dovee,  dokoting  mu- 

■       '•  ■■    ~ whileliei 

e  Atheniai 
respect  aw 
French  per 

^  __       „  ...  en  to  piccp 

—cardinal's  cap— triple-crowned  mitres,  dec.,  tumbling 'down ;  and  at  one  end  of  the  oval  » 


presenting  Peace  with  the  lamb  and  olive  branch,  and  Liberty,  expressed  by  Uie  Athenise 
cap,  to  Europe,  who,  laying  her  crowns  at  his  feet,  receives  them  with  an  air  of  reepect  nd 
gratitude.  The  King  tramples  Tyranny  under  his  ftet;  whidi  is  expressed  by  a  French  per- 
sonage, with  his  leaden  crown  falling  on— his  chuns,  yoke,  and  iron  sword  broken  to  piccr< 
—cardinal's  cap— triple-crowned  mitres,  dec.,  tumbling  down;  and  at  oi  -^  '-- 
a  figure  of  Fame  descending,  sounding  forth  the  nnUses  of  the  royal  pair. 

**  Just  beneath  is  Time  uinging  Truth  to  light:  near  which  is  a  figure  of  Arcfalteeturr. 
holding  a  large  drawing  of  put  of  the  Hospital,  with  the  cupola,  and  pointing  up  to  the 
royal  founders;  attended  by  the  little  Genii  m  her  art.  Beneath  her  are  Wisdom  and  Heroir 
Virtue,  represented  by  Pallas  and  Hercules:  they  are  represented  in  the  act  of  deatraying  Am- 
bition, Envy,  Covetousness,  Detraction,  Calumny,  with  the  other  vices,  whidi  seem  t«>ttli  to 
the  earth,  the  place  of  their  more  natural  abode. 

*'  Over  the  Royal  Pavilion  is  shewn,  at  a  great  height,  Ap<rfIo  in  his  golden  diarlot,  drawn 
by  four  white  horses,  attended  by  the  Horse— the  morning  dews  falling  before  him— mias 
hts  course  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac;  and  Aom  him  the  whole  pialbnd,  or 
—'"-  -  ig  enlightened. 

of  the  ceiling  is  raised  in  perspective,  with  a  balustrade  and  elliptic  arches, 
Bupponea  uy  groups  of  stone  figures,  which  form  a  gallery  of  the  whole  length  of  the  hall 
—in  the  middle  of  which  gallery,  as  though  on  the  stocks,  is  seen  the  taflinil  of  the  Bkmheim 
man-of-war,  with  all  her  port-holes  open,  dec ;  to  one  side  of  which  b  a  figure  of  Victory 
fiying  with  the  spoils  taken  fkom  the  enemy,  and  putting  them  on  board  the  English  maa- 
or-war.  Before  the  ship  is  a  figure,  representing  the  City  of  London,  with  the  arms,  sword, 
and  cap  of  Maintenance,  supported  by  Thame  and  Isis,  with  other  small  riven  oBfcring  up 
their  treasures  to  her :  the  river  Tyne  pouring  forth  sacks  of  coals.  In  the  gallery,  on  each 
side  of  the  ship,  are  the  arts  and  sciences  that  relate  to  navigation,  with  the  grest  ArrtiJmedes, 
and  many  old  philosophers,  consulting  the  compass,  dec. 

"  At  the  other  end,  as  you  return  out  of  the  hall.  Is  a  gaUery  in  the  same  mamwr,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  the  stern  of  a  beautiftil  galley,  filled  with  Spanish  trophies;  under  which 
is  the  Humber,  with  his  pigs  of  lead— the  Severn  with  the  Avon  falling  into  her— with  other 
lesser  rivers. 

"  In  the  north  end  of  the  gallery,  is  the  famous  Tycho  Brahe,  that  noble  Dankh  knighc. 
and  great  ornament  of  his  profession  and  of  human  nature.  Near  him  is  Copemievs,  with 
his  Pythagorean  system  in  his  hand ;  next  to  him  is  an  old  mathematician,  holding  a  laige 
uble,  and  on  It  are  described  two  principal  figures  of  the  incomparable  Sir  Inae  Newton, 
on  which  many  extraordinary  things  in  that  art  are  built. 

'*  On  the  other  end  of  the  gallery,  to  the  south,  is  our  learned  Mr.  Flamatead,  Rtt.  AUxoo. 

Profess.,  with  his  ingenious  disciple,  Mr.  Thomas  Weston.    In  Mr.  Flamstead's  luuM  is  a  lane 

scroll  of  paper,  on  which  is  drawn  the  great  eclipse  of  the  sun,  that  will  happen  in  ApHl, 

"Hi  new  him  i«  an  old  man  with  a  pendulum,  counting  the  seconds  of  time,  m  Mr.  Fhn- 


throne,  under  a  great  pavilion,  or  purple  canopy,  attended  by  the  four  cardinal  vtrtuea,  v 
Prudence,  Temperance,  Fortitude,  and  Justice. 
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stead  makes  bis  obtervationi  with  his  great  mural  aieh  (circle)  and  tube,  on  the  descent  of 
the  moon  on  the  Severn  (which  at  certain  times  forms  such  a  roll  of  the  tides,  as  the  sailors 
corruptly  call  the  Hlflre,  instead  of  the  Bacer,  and  Is  very  danfferous  to  all  ships  in  iu  way; 
this  is  aMo  expressed  by  riven  tumbling  down,  by  the  moon's  influence,  into  the  Severn). 
All  the  great  rivers  at  each  ctid  of  the  hall  have  their  proper  product  of  fish  inning  out  of 
their  vasea. 

"  In  the  four  great  angles  of  the  celling,  which  are  over  the  arches  of  the  galleries,  are 
the  four  elemenu ;  as  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  represented  by  Jupiter,  Juno,  Cybele,  and 
Neptune,  with  their  lesser  deities  acoompanying,  as  Vulcan,  Iris,  the  Fauni,  Amphitrite,  with 
atU  their  proper  attributes,  dee. 

'*  The  whole  raises  in  the  spectator  the  most  lively  Images  of  glory  and  victory,  and  cannot 
"be  beheld  without  much  passion  and  emotion.'* 

This  room  did  not  long  serve  its  original  purpose  of  a  dining-ball. 
It  remained  useless  for  more  than  a  century,  till>  in  1823,  it  was 
made  a  gallery  of  naval  pictures  as  we  now  see  it.  Thirty-eight 
portraits  of  admirals  were  then  presented  by  George  IV.  and  William 
IV.  The  rest  of  the  paintings  have  been  contributed  chiefly  by 
priyate  persons. 


Henry  VIII.  sailing  to  Calais  to  oonlbr  with 

Francis  I.;  D.  Sttres. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh;  after  Zucehero. 
Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada;  De  Louther- 

bourg. 
Battle  of  Southwold  Bay ;  not  known. 
Battle  of  Barfleur;  R.  Patoo. 
George.  Prince  of  Denmark ;  Sir  O.  Kneller. 
Sir  E.  Hawke's  Victory  in  Quiberon  Bay,  1709; 

Dominic  Series. 
Taking  of  Porto  Bello.  in  1739.  by  Admiral 

Vernon ;  O.  Chambers. 
Death  of  Captain  Cook,  the  celebrated  Cir- 
cumnavigator; J.  Zoflhny. 
Sir  S.  Hood's  Engagement  with  the  French 

Fleet.  178S:  N.  Pococke. 
George  III.  presenting  a  Sword  to  Lord  Howe; 

H.  P.  Briggs. 
Sir  J.  Jervi?s  Victory  off  Cape  St  Vhicent; 

G.Jones. 
Lord  Viscount  Hood;  after  Gainsboroufrii. 
Admiral  Duncan's  Victory  at  Caroperaowni 

S.  Drummond. 


Admiral  Rempenf^lt,  lost,  with  most  of  his 
crew,  at  Splthead.  in  the  Royal  George; 
T.  Kettle.  *  o 

Sir  T.  Hardy.  Governor  of  the  Hospital; 
G.  Romney. 

Lord  Viacount  Bridport;  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

Lord  Nelson's  Victory  at  the  Nile ;  O.  Amald. 

Death  of  Lord  Nelson;  A.  W.  Devis. 

Bombardment  of  Algiers  by  Lord  Ex  mouth; 
G.  Chambers. 

Lord  Collingwood ;  Henry  Howard. 

Rear-Admlral  Sir  E.  Berry ;  J.  S.  Copley. 

Captain  Kempthome  attacked  by  Pirates ;  not 
known. 

John  Worley.  aged  07t  one  of  the  ilrtt  pen- 
sioners admitted  into  the  Hospital ;  Sir  J. 
Thomhill. 

View  of  Old  Greenwich  Palace :  Voaterman. 

View  of  Windsor  Castle ;  Voaterman. 

Portrait  of  Columbus;  after  Parmegiano. 

Vasco  de  Gama;  not  known. 

Edward.  First  Earl  of  Sandwich;  Sir  P.  Lely. 


Tliis  gallery  contains  also  some  exquisitely-finished  models  of 
men-of-war.     (See  also  "  Galleries  of  Art,"  p.  400.) 

Corresponding  to  this  in  the  opposite  building,  and  entered  through 
the  other  dome,  is  the  chapel,  which  internally  is  decidedly  the  most  rich 
and  complete  place  of  worship  fitted  up  in  this  country  since  the  Re- 
formation. It  replaces  one  equally  remarkable,  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  on  the  2nd  January,  1779,  and  the  present  fittings  were  not 
finished  till  ten  years  afterwards ;  the  architect  being  James  Stuart, 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  ^'  Antiquities  of  Athens,"*  a  work  that, 
while  it  first  revealed  to  modem  eyes  the  surpassing  beauties  of  the 
Greek  architecture,  had,  by  its  perversion  to  the  purpose  of  a  pattern- 
book,  the  most  baneful  effect  on  this  art.  The  antiquarian  himself, 
however,  has  here  made  a  very  different  use  of  his  discoveries,  and 
if  we  may  not  venture  to  call  it  snch  an  apartment  as  the  Greeks 
themselves  would  have  produced  under  similar  circumstances  and 
requirements,  it  is  at  least  the  only  English  work  which  can  pretend 
to  resemble  theirs  at  all  in  general  spirit  and  character. 

The  four  statues  in  the  vestibule  were  designed  by  West,  and 
personify  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  Meekness.     The  portal  is  the 
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only  really  rich  one  since  that  of  Henty  VII. 's  Chapel,  and  its  prin- 
cipal sculpture  is  hy  Bacon.  The  proportion  of  the  chapel  is  too 
low,  a  defect  that  might  have  been  corrected  by  pillars,  but  at  the 
expense  of  convenience  and  capacity*  It  accommodates  1400.  The 
galleiies  hardly  injure  it,  having  been  provided  for  as  part  of  the 
design.  Why  should  they  not  be  so  in  all  churches  where  they  are 
known  to  be  required  ?  Why  should  they  be  always  now  a  hideous 
unforeseen  excrescence,  even  when  erected  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  building  ?  Among  the  numerous  decorations,  all  of  which  are 
worthy  of  notice,  there  is,  over  the  lower  windows,  a  series  of  mono- 
chrome paintings,  illustrative  of  the  Gospel  history,  beginning  at  the 
south-east  comer  and  proceeding  round  to  the  north-east.  The  first 
four  are  by  De  Bruyn  (1,  the  Nativity ;  2,  the  Shepherds;  3,  the 
Magi ;  4,  the  Flight  into  Egypt) :  the  next  four  by  Cotton  (5,  the 
Baptism  of  John ;  0,  the  Camnff  of  Andrew  and  Peter ;  7,  our  Lord 
preaching  from  a  Ship ;  8,  stilling  the  Tempest) :  the  next  four, 
beginning  from  the  north-west  comer,  by  Milbume ;  (9,  our  Lord 
and  Peter  walking  on  the  Sea;  10,  healing  the  Blind;  II,  the 
Raising  of  Lazarus ;  1 2,  the  Transfiguration) :  and  the  last  four  by 
Rebecca  (13,  the  Last  Supper;  14,  the  Trial  before  Pilate ;  15,  the 
Crucifixion  ;  1 6,  the  Resurrection).  The  series  finishes  with  the 
Ascension,  by  West,  over  the  altar-piece.  Besides  much  sculpture 
in  marble,  the  reading-desk  and  pulpit  of  lime-tree  are  remarkable. 
The  former  has  four  alto-relievos,  and  the  latter  six,  representing 
subjects  from  the  Acts:  1,  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul;  2,  the 
Vision  of  Cornelius;  3,  the  Release  of  St.  Peter  from  Prison; 
4,  Elymas  stmck  Blind ;  5,  St.  Paul  before  the  Areopagites ;  and  6, 
before  Felix.  The  communion-table,  of  marble,  is  a  very  original 
and  graceful  design,  and  over  it  is  a  picture,  by  West,  of  St.  Paul's 
Reception  by  the  Islanders  of  Melita,  very  appropriate  to  the  desti- 
nation of  the  building. 

These  two  fine  apartments  are  accessible  to  the  public  for  a  small 
charge  every  day,  and  on  one  day  of  the  week  free.  The  rest  of 
this  vast  institution  is  remarkable  for  extreme  neatness  and  order. 

Grbknwich  Naval  Asylum  or  School,  situated  south  of  the  Hos- 
pital, and  dividing  it  from  the  park,  maintains  and  educates  1000 
children  of  both  sexes,  the  orphans  of  naval  men.  The  buildings 
have  nothing  remarkable,  except  a  very  long  Tuscan  colonnade  for 
exercise  in  wet  weathei.  It  needlessly  apes  the  splendid  colonnades 
of  the  Hospital,  and  by  being  placed  symmetrically  with  that  fine 
edifice,  as  if  forming  put  of  one  great  design,  it  is  made  to  appear 
both  mean  and  shabby  in  itself,  and  a  blemish  to  the  whole ;  whereas, 
if  treated  as  an  independent  building,  and  placed  without  refer- 
ence to  the  Hospital,  this  school  would,  however  near,  and  however 
inferior  in  style,  have  provoked  no  comparison,  and  inflicted  no  in- 
jury on  its  magnificent  neighbour,  any  more  than  adiaoent  private 
dwellings  do ;  and  would  have  had  its  own  merit  (if  any;  appreciated. 
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Mrbich  now  is  utterly  thrown  away,  since  no  beauty  it  may  possess 
can  divert  attention  from  the  glaring  eyesore  and  wretcbea  anti- 
climax it  presents  to  the  gorgeous  avenue  of  approach.  The  blunder 
is  such  as  can  hardly  be  paralleled  elsewhere.  To  have  splendid 
buildings  with  no  approach,  and  splendid  approaches  leading  to 
nothing,  is  a  necessary  inconvenience  wherever  fine  architecture  is  but 
a  counterfeit,  and  therefore  common  enough  with  us ;  but  here  the 
grandest  vista  we  have  leads  to  much  worse  than  nothing.  Unless  or 
until  this  spot  could  have  been  occupied  by  some  object  worthy  of 
such  an  avenue,  t.  6.,  containing  more  to  concentrate  attention  than 
any  of  its  accessories  (such  as  either  a  lofty  church  or  a  monument 
of  the  first  class),  it  might  have  been  lefl  open  to  the  view  of  nature's 
architejcture,  or  at  least  (if  ihe  space  could  not  be  spared)  be  built 
upon  irregularly,  so  as  to  put  a  limit  to  the  symmetrical  design,  and 
leave  it  alone  and  complete. 

Guildhall,  King  Street^  Cheapstde, — The  seat  of  the  municipal 
government  of  the  city,  and  the  chief  room  for  its  civic  meetings. 
This  Hall  was  commenced  in  1411  by  the  contributions  of  the  several 
companies  called  Guilds,  aided  by  those  of  many  liberal  individuals, 
and,  like  most  medisBval  buildings,  was  progressively  enriched  and 
adorned  by  such  contributions,  till  the  final  extinction  of  medieeval 
art;  and  since  that  time,  has  been  patched  and  kept  together  by  rude 
makeshifts,  which  (while  destroying  all  its  beauty  as  a  whole)  leave 
vestiges  enough  to  join  in  the  mute  but  trumpet-tongued  cry  of  every 
old  stone,  and  (though  themselves  belonging  to  a  declining  state  of 
art)  to  speak,  as  clearly  as  Athenian  marbles  amid  Turkish  plaster, 
of  past  refinement  and  present  degradation, — of  the  sterling  grandeur 
and  polish  of  an  age  that  boasted  of  neither,  and  the  squalor  and 
second  barbarism  of  one  boasting  of  everything. 

This  buildine  (see  '^  Architecture,"  pages  158, 159)  is  now  entirely 
surrounded  and  concealed  by  modem  adjuncts,  which  are  fronted  on 
the  south,  the  only  exposed  side,  by  the  intensely  barbarous  facade 
of  Dance,  erected  in  1789;  it  contains  a  library  and  museum  of 
city  antiquities,  entered  from  the  porch,  and  a  council-room  and  courts 
of  law,  beyond  the  Hall,  which  is  always  open  as  a  passage  to  them. 
Here  are  held  the  city  courts,  nine  in  number ;  and  the  courts  of 
Exchequer,  Queen's  Bench,  and  Common  Pleas  are  also  held  here 
on  certain  days,  four  to  each  term.  These  apartments  contain 
some  paintings  of  no  remarkable  merit,  an  account  of  which  was 
given  under  Uie  article  "  Galleries."  They  are  chiefly  portraits ;  also 
the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  by  Copley,  R.  A.,  and  the  Deam  of  Wat  Tyler, 
by  Northcote,  R.A. ;  a  statue  of  George  III.,  by  Chan  trey ;  a  bust  of 
Granville  Sharpe,  by  the  same ;  and  one  of  Nelson,  by  Mrs.  Damer. 
The  Hall  itself  is  chiefly  used  for  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  on  the 
9th  of  November,  and  other  entertainments,  and  for  elections.  It  is 
disfigured  by  a  ceiling,  a  wretched  substitute  for  the  roof  destroyed  in 
the  Ureat  Fire ;  by  barbarous  ornaments  in  every  fashion,  from  Wren  s 
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French  to  Wyatt's  Gothic ;  hy  the  walling  up  of  all  its  origiual  side 
windows  and  enlargement  of  the  end  ones ;  and  lastly,  hy  four  hideoui; 
piles  of  roarhle,  fit  for  no  place. 

The  speech  on  Beckford's  monument  is  said  to  be  the  onlj  one 
George  III.  allowed  to  be  addressed  to  him  without  having  been  first 
approved  in  writing.  It  is  disputed,  however,  whether  it  was  ever 
spoken.  Of  the  other  inscriptions,  which  are  somewhat  curious,  that 
to  the  great  Pitt  was  written  by  Burke,  that  to  the  younger  Pitt  by 
Canning,  and  that  to  Lord  Nelson  hy  Sheridan.  The  two  renoain- 
ing  works  of  art,  called  Gog  and  Magc^,  are  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  modem  portions  of  the  architecture.  Nothing  is  known  of  their 
meaning  or  intention,  but  that  similar  figures  were  formerly  drawn 
on  cars  in  the  Lord  Mayor  s  pageant^  and  kept  here  during  the  rest 
of  the  year.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  living  giants  seem  to  have 
been  thought  essential  as  championsi  to  meet  or  accompany  royal  and 
other  grand  processions.  By  degrees,  the  difficulty  of  always  pro- 
curing ^'  a  mightie  giant"  led  to  Uie  introduction  of  these  substitutes, 
and  at  length  even  they  became  fixtures,  so  that  the  present  pair 
(which  were  carved  in  1 708)  were  not  even  made  capable  of  such  trans- 
port,  being  entirely  of  wood  glued  together. 

Hall  of  Commbrcb,  Threadneedk  Street.— K  building  erected  in 
1843,  by  Mr.  Moxhay,  formerly  a  biscuit-baker  in  the  same  street, 
and  intended  as  club  and  reading-rooms,  &c.,  for  merchants,  to  be 
supported  by  a  small  annual  subscription.  It  has  not,  however, 
been  a  successful  speculation,  and  is  consequently  used  for  various 
purposes.  The  whole  was  designed  by  the  proprietor,  and  is  in  very  good 
taste.  There  is  a  sculptured  frieze  on  the  front,  and  a  statue  of 
Whittington  in  the  vestibule.  The  building  occupies  the  site  of  a 
French  Protestant  church  which  had  stood  there  since  the  Fire,  and 
in  digging  its  foundations,  as  in  most  others  in  the  city,  a  Roman 
mosaic  pavement  was  found,  which  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

Hopes  Mansion^  Piccadilly.  —  A  palatial  mansion;  built  by 
H.  T.  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  1849-50,  with  remarkably  handsome 
external  decorations  in  stone  and  metal,  in  the  modern  French  style, 
displaying  much  fancy.  The  architects  were  M.  Dusillon  and  Pro- 
fessor Donaldson ;  the  decorations  executed  chiefly  by  French  artists. 
The  iron  railing  is  among  the  richest  and  best  executed  to  be  found 
in  London  ;  the  founder.  Mens.  J.  P.  V.  Andre,  Rue  Neuve  Menil- 
montant.  No.  12,  Paris,  The  contract  price  for  the  casting  and 
putting  together  was  4002.  This  cost  does  not  include  the  chaige 
for  the  carriage  and  duty.  For  the  works  of  art  noticeable  within, 
see  "Galleries,  Private"  (p.  411). 

HoBSE  Guards,  Whitehall, — A  building  containing  the  oflices  of 
the  Secretary  at  War,  and  in  which  the  chief  business  relatmg  to 
the  army  is  transacted.  It  is  a  very  solid  structure  broken  into  com- 
plex forms,  much  in  the  picturesque  style  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh, 
but  the  name  of  its  designer  is  uncertain.     It  was  built  about  1753. 
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Through  the  centre  of  this  huilding  is  a  thoroughfare  into  St.  James's 
Park,  for  foot  passengers  only.  The  clock  in  the  turret  is  a  standard 
time-keeper  for  the  western  parts  of  the  metropolis,  as  St.  Paul's 
and  the  Exchange  clocks  are  for  the  city. 

Houses  of  Parliament,  or  New  Palace  of  Westminster, — The 
buildings  devoted  to  the  legislature  of  this  empire  have,  till  very 
recently,  illustrated,  even  by  their  physical  exterior,  the  chief  pecu- 
liarity of  our  constitution  ;  for  as  it  is  the  unique  excellence  of  this, 
and  the  main  source  of  its  stability,  that  it  has  been  a  work  of 
nature  rather  than  of  art ;  has  imperceptibly  grown  up,  like  a  tree, 
instead  of  being  erected^  like*  a  building ;  has  never  had  a  definite 
beginning,  nor  ever,  like  the  constitutions  of  less  fortunate  lands, 
been  planned,  constructed,  or  set  going ;  so  has  it  never  till  now 
been  enshrined  in  buildings  specially  constructed  for  it.  We  have 
done  without  a  Senate-house  longer  than  any  other  nation  that  has 
had  occasion  for  one.  Both  our  legislative  assemblies  have  for 
centuries  been  lodged  in  places  never  built  for  them,  and  have 
migrated  from  chamber  to  chamber,  in  a  monastery  or  a  royal  palace. 
The  House  of  Commons,  for  almost  three  centuries  after  its  first 
assembly  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  had  no  other  place  of  meeting  than 
the  Benedictines'  chapter-room ;  and  then,  for  nearly  three  more, 
the  King's  disused  chapel  was  made  to  serve  this  purpose ;  while  the 
Lords  met  in  other  chambers  of  his  palace,  patched  up  from  time  to 
time,  as  new  wants  arose.  At  length  the  parliamentary  buildings 
had  become,  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  a  huge  agglomeration  of 
fragments  of  buildings,  and  sham-buildings,  and  undesigned  excres- 
cences, in  every  style  and  fashion,  real  or  assumed — from  the  noble, 
truth'Seeking,  high-motived  efforts  of  the  thirteenth-century  church- 
men, who  built  not  for  man's  eye,  down  to  the  plaster  whims  and 
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nick-nacks  of  the  "first  gentleman  in  Europe."  Nerer,  probably, 
was  there  seen  so  incongruous  and  patchy,  never  perliapa  so  ngly 
a  combination,  as  all  this  formed,  when  the  memorable  fire  of  IS^ 
sweeping  off  all  except  the  sterling  works  of  the  earnest  men  of  old 
(the  chief  fragment  of  which  has  since  been  wantonly  destroyed), 
left  a  field  on  which  England  was  required  for  the  Jirst  time  to  erect 
a  Parliament-house. 

In  ancient  times,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  qualities  that  distin- 
gubh  their  great  monuments  from  those  of  our  own  age,  the  conduct 
of  such  works  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  three  stages,  of  which 
neither  was  undertaken  till  the  previous  one  had  been  conadered 
finished.  These  were,  first,  the  ascertaining  or  settling  what  was 
wanted ;  secondly,  the  settling  how  to  do  it ;  and  thirdly,  doing  it. 
At  present,  however,  it  is  usnu  either  to  reverse  the  order  of  &ese 
three  essential  parts  of  the  work,  or,  at  least,  to  attempt  all  simul- 
taneously. In  this  case  the  modem  method  has  been  followed  so 
completely,  that,  of  the  first  stage,  the  settlement  of  the  gucerenda^ 
only  one  particular  was  really  decided  before  commencing  the  work 
of  designins,  or  even  of  executing.  This  particular  regarded  the 
architectural  style,  which  (in  the  words  of  the  instructions  given  to 
designers)  was  to  be  ^^  either  Gothic  or  Elizabethan,"  the  former 
epil£et  being  understood  to  apply  to  all  English  works  previous  to 
the  Elizabethan.  The  direction,  therefore,  amounted  to  this,  that 
the  building  was  to  represent  or  mimic  those  of  some  age  (it  was  not 
decided  which)  before  the  reign  of  James  I.;  and  the  alleged  reason 
for  excluding  all  improvements  or  supposed  improvements  in  art 
made  since  that  time,  was  their  universally  foreign  origin,  which,  it 
was  thought,  rendered  it  a  lowering  of  the  dignity  of  England  to 
adopt  them  in  a  national  edifice'*'.  Without  inquiring  whether  such 
a  rule  could  really  be  carried  out,  and  such  a  work  composed  entirely 
of  native  inventions  and  ideas,  as  well  as  of  native  stone  and  iron, 
it  may  be  observed  that  such  never  has  been  the  case  yet,  in  any 
country  beyond  utter  barbarism,  from  Greece  downwards ;  that  not- 
withstanding the  increased  intercourse  of  different  countries '  now, 
their  styles  were  q»  foreign  in  the  times  of  their  oldest  buildings  as 
at  present;  that  without  freely  borrowing  each  others  inventions,  not 
one  nation  would  have  had  its  ^^  Complete  Gothic ;"  that  our  Gothic  was 
quite  as  foreign  a  style  as  any  that  we  have  used  since ;  and  that  if 
the  Tudor  fashion  imitated  in  this  building  be  peculiar  to  England,  it 
is  so  simply  in  consequence  of  its  corruptions  and  debasements.  The 
only  things  in  it  that  we  know  to  be  not  imported,  are  its  faults ; 
while  every  beauty  and  merit  it  may  have  is  due  to  the  vestiges  it 
retains  of  Gothicism — of  the  European  (not    the    English)  style. 


nation  ii  striking?.  The  Chinese,  having  ceased  for  some  centuries  to  advance  physical  sdenee 
or  useful  aru,  would  not  condescend  to  avail  themsdves  of  the  inventions  of  other  coun- 
tries; and  we.  having  ceased  for  some  eenturies  to  cultivate  tnie  taste  and  artistic  inventkwft. 
now  think  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  make  u«e  of  those  made  bv  our  neighbours.  Are  out 
the  cases  paraUel*  putting  fiiM  fat  u$^  (in  its  narrowest  sense),  and  mental  wants  for  ph^tt^r 
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However,  it  was 
settled  that,  whe- 
ther the  edifice 
could  or  could  not 
be  really  exclu- 
sively English,  'it 
would  conduce  to 
national  glory  that 
it  should  at  least 
pretend  to  be  so. 

With  this  di- 
rection, architects 
were  invited  to 
make  designs  for 
the  vast  structure, 
without  any  limi- 
tations as  to  its 
expense ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that 
not  one  was  too 
daring  in  this  re- 
spect. The  design 
of  C.  Barry,  R. A., 
being  by  &r  the 
most  magnificent, 
was  at  once  se- 
lected. The  style 
represented  is  that 
of  Henry  VIII.'s 
time ;  so  that, 
whatever  may  be 
objected  to  it,  we 
have  this  comfort, 
that  it  might  have 
been  worse.  We 
might  have  had 
an  "Elizabethan" 
senate-house;  and, 
for  our  escape 
from  it,  have  only 
to  thank  the  ninety 
architects,  not  one 
of  whom  had  tlie 
ill  taste  to  propose 
one. 

The  accom- 
panying plan   will 
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show   the  extent' of  this  great  edifice  (which 
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covers  at  least  twice  the  site  of  the  old  Palace  of  Westminster, 
ahout  half  the  ground  occupied  being  taken  from  the  river), 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  on  its  principal  floor,  which  has 
undergone  but  little  change  during  the  erection.  It  is  rery  neces- 
sary to  observe,  however,  in  justice  to  the  architect  and  those  who 
chose  his  design,  that  hardly  a  single  feature  of  the  exterior  now 
appears  as  it  did  on  the  drawings;  and  that,  unfortunately,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  any  one  of  these  changes  that  has  not  been  a  serious 
and  important  change  for  the  \^orse.  The  only  part  that  we  can 
consider  improved  since  its  original  desien  is  the  Victoria  Tower,  in 
which  a  central  pillar,  originally  proposed,  has  been  dispensed  with ; 
the  entrances  made  more  lofty;  and  the  windows  placed  in  the 
usual  manner,  instead  of  a  fanciful  arrangement  of  them  on  different 
levels.  Every  other  part  of  the  exterior  has  been  greatly  injored 
by  the  covering  all  its  surfaces  (most  of  which  were  designed  to  be 
plain)  with  an  endless  repetition  of  the  panelling  that  stood  for 
ornament  in  the  last  stage  of  English  Gothicesque  building,  when 
mere  mechanical  work  had  been  substituted  for  sculpture,  or  even 
carving ;  fritter  for  richness ;  repetition  for  variety ;  and,  in  a  word, 
display  for  genuine  excellence  and  high  finish.  These  panels  arc, 
moreover,  here  more  evidently  mimic  than  in  most  cases,  because 
applied  to  buttresses  and  supports  (contrary  to  their  use  and  mean- 
ing, which  was  plainly  to  lighten  loads,  not  to  weaken  their  sup- 
porters); and,  besides,  while  too  plain  and  monotonous  to  amuse 
in  a  near  view,  or  appear  rich  except  at  a  distance,  are  too  shallow 
to  be  seen  far  off.  In  fact,  it  is  hard  to  find  in  them  anything  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  broad  unbroken  surfaces,  solid  masses, 
and  largeness  of  feature  in  the  original  design.  To  understand  thiss 
it  must  be  added,  that  all  the  buttresses  were  meant  to  project  much 
farther  than  they  do,  especially  in  the  river  front;  and  that  the 
windows  were  not  at  first  designed  to  be,  as  at  present,  so  many 
divisions  of  the  general  shallow  panelling,  filled  with  glass,  instead  of 
stone,  but  deeply  recessed  and  arched  apertures.  Thus,  by  a  most 
unhappy  coincidence  of  three  or  four  changes,  all  perhaps  adopted 
for  different  reasons,  everything  that  could  contribute  to  the  appa- 
rent solidity,  depth  of  relief,  or  quantitative  contrast  of  light  and 
shade,  has  been  either  removed  or  greatly  reduced ;  and  the  loss  of 
grandeur  by  these  means  all  conspiring  together,  particularly  in  the 
east  front,  is  hardly  conceivable  by  those  who  have  not  much  con- 
sidered it.  The  same  front  has  further  suffered  a  most  important 
deterioration  in  the  reduction  of  its  terrace  or  basement  to  a  mere 
quay,  which  in  the  design  was  graced  not  only  with  mouldings  and 
a  parapet,  but  with  buttresses  as  numerous  as  those  above.  For 
want  of  some  such  scale,  the  eye  cannot  measure  or  obtain  anything 
like  a  correct  appreciation  of  its  length,  and  consequently  is  greatly 
deceived  in  all  the  other  dimensions.  The  same  effect  arises  as 
when  a  miniature  model  is  placed  on  a  plain  solid  block,  which 
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always  renders  it  more  diminutive.  The  contrast,  too,  between  the 
extreme  plainness  of  the  one  and  fritter  of  the  other,  is  too  violent. 
As  first  designed,  they  presented  a  due  gradation  of  increasing 
ornament,  from  the  water  to  the  sky-line;   but  now,  two  distinct 
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bands  most  oppositely  treated,  the  lower  having  been  as  mnch 
starved  as  the  upper  has  been  (we  were  about  to  say  over-enriched, 
but  that  is  not  the  fact)  overcharged  with  a  deceptive  substitate  for 
richness*. 

Many  persons  consider  this  front  too  ]ow  for  its  length.  If  the 
terrace  had  formed  part  of  it  (as  the  design  promised),  this  would 
have  added  (at  low  water)  nearly  a  third  to  the  entire  height,  and 
perhaps  this  objection  would  never  have  been  heard.  It  is  a  pity, 
oowever,  that  before  choosing  or  calling  for  designs,  some  conrndera- 
tion  had  not  been  given  to  the  question  (among  many  others) 
whether  'it  were  preferable  to  make  one  flat  front  of  900  ft. 
(necessarily  very  low  for  its  length),  or  to  break  it  into  three  or 
four,  separated  by  recessed  courts.  Besides  the  advantage  of  more 
noble  proportions  in  each,  and  that  of  light  and  shade  (the  north 
sides  of  these  courts  receiving  the  afternoon  sun,  which  can  never 
touch  the  present  surface),  there  would  also  have  been  a  constant 
change  of  grouping  to  a  spectator  passing  on  the  river,  the  picture 
varying  every  moment,  and  disclosing  unexpected  combinations, 
which  (as  may  be  observed  at  Greenwich,  and  at  all  great  mediseval 
buildings)  satisfies  better  than  a  single  scene,  viewed  all  at  once, 
and  then  having  nothing  more  to  show.  Moreover,  by  such  arranfe- 
ments  generally  (leaving  the  spaces  required  for  light,  when  possible, 
partly  open  to  Uie  exterior)  the  whole  would  have  appeared  im- 
mensely larger  than  at  present;  for  two  reasons,  because  affording 
so  many  more  different  views,  and  because  so  much  would  have 
been  visible  that  is  now  hidden.  There  is  one  advantage,  however, 
in  this.  It  leaves  so  much  the  less  external  surface  to  be  symmetrized 
and  adorned ;  an  important  point  where  the  symmetry  and  ornament 
are  not  natuml — the  splendour  but  au  assumed  mask. 

It  is,  doubtless,  disappointing  to  most  strangers  to  find,  after 
viewing  this  vast  and  magnificent  outer  case,  that  they  have  nothing 
more  to  see,  except  the  principal  apartments.  There  is  none  of  that 
kind  of  architecture,  intermediate  between  external  and  internal, 
which  is  so  fertile  a  source  of  splendour,  beauty,  or  picturesqueness, 
in  the  inclosed  courts  of  other  extensive  buildings,  even  those  of  a 
far  humbler  character,  as  colleges  and  convents.  A  palace  of  such 
extent  as  eight  acres  is  naturally  expected  (at  least  by  foreigners)  to 
afford,  besides  the  four  fronts,  some  external  splendour  in  one  or 
more  large  inner  areas,  at  least  as  ornate  as  the  exterior  itself,  if  not 
more  so  (in  foreign  buildings,  and  our  mediaeval  ones,  always  more 
so).  But  this  practice  was  a  relic  of  the  old  exploded  system  of 
uniting  use  with  ornament  in   the  same  object;    of  building  (as 

It  miut  add  to  the  regrat  cauied  by  the  injorlooi  nature  of  the  ehanget  made  from  the 
original  design,  to  remember  that  they  have  increased  the  expenae  to  nearly  thrice  Its  intmded 
amount.  No  one,  however,  can  complain  of  the  cost,  but  only  of  its  miaapplication ;  far 
after  all  the  entire  charge  will  not  exceed  a  fortnight's  revenue,  or  enough  to  pay  the  interest 
of  our  debts  for  a  month  {  a  sum  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  no  one  would  be  mean  enough 
to  grudge. 
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some  old  writer  recommended)  ^^  things  useful  in  a  beautiful 
form."  Since  our  entire  separation  of  these  qualities,  it  is  a 
maxim  that  no  one  thing  should  attempt  both  ;  and,  of  course,  open 
areas  (like  all  other  members  of  a  building)  must  be  one  thing  or 
the  other— ugly  necessities  or  useless  splendours.  In  this  case  they 
are  regarded  as  the  former;  and  hence,  not  being  (as  in  Jones s 
Whitehall,  Greenwich,  Somerset  House,  our  Gothic  colleges,  or 
foreign  buildings)  any  part  of  the .  show,  they  are  too  small  (fourteen 
in  number)  and  too  irregular  to  be  considered  worth  more  than  a 
neat  lining  of  stone,  finished  in  the  cheapest  fashion  that  is  respect- 
able, viz.,  the  modem  castellated.  Hence,  compared  with  others, 
this  may  be  called  a  palace  turned  inside  outward;  and  certainly 
the  crowded  ornament  and  shallow  relief  of  the  outer  fronts  would 
be  better  fitted  to  the  interior  of  courts,  and  better  seen  there ;  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  castle  battlements  would  have  more  meaning, 
and  their  broad  surfaces  and  bold  shadowings  be  more  wanted,  on  the 
exterior,  to  suit  distant  view. 

But  quaere,  will  not  this  greatest  peculiarity  of  the  work,  its  rich- 
ness being  all  outside^  be  hereafter  regarded  as  a  true  type  of  the 
times  of  its  production? — as  giving  it  the  natural  stamp  of  Uie  age  and 
country  of  appearances  ? 

The  portions  of  the  interior  finished  and  accessible  to  the  public 
are  the  committee-rooms  (occupying  the  greater  portion  of  the  river 
front)  and  the  two  legislative  chambers,  which  are  in  the  centres  of 
the  nortliem  and  southern  halves  of  the  building.  The  general  public 
entrance,  when  complete,  will  be  through  Westminster  Hall,  up  a 
flight  of  steps  at  its  south  end,  into  a  square  vaulted  vestibule,  called 
St.  Stephen's  Porch ;  thence,  turning  east,  up  another  flight,  and  along 
the  "  St.  Stephen's  Hall,"  a  fine  passage,  but  a  very  poor  substitute, 
alas!  for  the  Edwardian  chapel  it  replaces  (see  pages  151  to  155),  into 
the  octagon  hall,  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  edifice.  This  is  about 
60  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  same  in  height,  covered  by  a  massive 
Gothic  dome,  on  which  is  to  be  raised  a  light  open  stone  lantern  and 
spire  nearly  300  ft.  high,  which  are  an  addition  to  the  original 
design.  From  hence  three  passages  will  branch :  that  straightforward 
leading  to  the  centre  of  the  long  corridor  of  the  committee-rooms, 
that  on  the  north  to  the  Commons'  lobby  and  House,  and  that  on  the 
south  to  the  Lords'.  These  splendid  approaches  occupy  altogether 
fully  fifteen  times  the  capacity  of  either  House.  The  royal  approach 
(from  the  great  tower  at  the  south-west  comer)  also  fills  about 
thrice  the  space  taken  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  includes,  besides 
robing-rooms,  &c.,  a  splendid  lobby,  about  45  ft.  square,  and  a 
gallery  110  ft.  long,  45  wide,  and  45  high,  being  the  largest  room 
in  the  modem  palace.  Its  decoration  is  hardly  yet  begun.  That  of 
the  House  of  Lords  itself  is  nearly  complete,  and  it  has  been  used 
since  April,  1847.  It  may  be  seen,  during  the  session,  on  Wednes- 
days, between  11  and  4,  by  an  order  from  the  Lord  ChamberlMn 
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(which  is  obtainable  at  an  office  near  the  temporary  entrance) ;  or 
without  an  order,  on  the  days  of  hearing  appeals,  when  the  House^ 
being;  a  judicial  court,  is  of  course  open.  It  is  (if  not  intrin- 
sically, at  least  effectively)  the  richest  chamber  erected  fdnce  the 
fall  of  the  mediaeval  church  architecture;  a  gorgeous  effect  being 
produced  by  gilding  all  the  mouldings  (which  include  the  whole 
of  the  stone  and  most  of  the  woodwork),  and  covering  the  re> 
maining  surfaces  with  minute  coloured  patterns.  The  House  is 
nearly  an  exact  double  cube  of  45  ft. ;  the  ceiling  divided  by 
crossing  beams  into  18  squares,  corresponding  to  the  arched  com- 
partments of  the  walls,  which  are  all  similar,  except  that  the  six  on 
each  side  are  occupied  by  windows  with  coloured  devices,  and  the 
three  at  each  end  by  frescoes,  a  species  of  painting  now  first  attempted 
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in  this  country.  The  three  at  the  throne  end  are — 1,  (over  the 
throne^)  the  Baptism  of  King  Ethelhert,  hy  Mr.  Dyce,  R.A. ;  2,  the 
Black  Prince  receiving  from  Edward  III.  the  Order  of  the  GFaorter, 
by  Mr.  Cope,  R.A. ;  and  3,  Henry  V.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  sub- 
mitting to  the  Authority  of  Judge  Gascoigne,  by  the  same  artist. 
The  three  at  the  other  end  are  abstract  personations  of  the  principles 
which  these  three  historical  pieces  were  selected  to  illustrate ;  viz., 
1,  (in  the  centre,  opposite  Ethelbert's  Baptism,)  Bdigum^  by  Mr. 
Horsley;  2,  (opposite  the  Institution  of  the  Garter,)  Chivalry^  by 
Mr.  Maclise,  R.A. ;  and  3,  (opposite  Prince  Henry  sent  to  Pnson,) 
Justice^  by  the  same.  By  entrusting  the  two  side  pictures  of  each 
three  to  the  same  artist,  any  ill  effect  that  might  arise  from  their 
very  different  styles  of  painting  is  avoided;  but  it  is  still  to  be 
doubted  whether  the  broad,  large-featured,  modem  style,  quite 
necessary  for  pictures  to  be  understood  at  such  a  distance,  agrees 
with  architecture  whose  broadest  surfaces  are  narrower  than  the 
limbs  or  drapery-folds.  All  such  works  in  this  building  will  cer- 
tainly appear  ciU  out ;  an  equivalent  quantity  of  architecture  being 
simply  omitted  to  make  room  for  them.  This  never  appears  in  the 
old  examples  of  such  union  of  arts ;  in  them,  whatever  be  the  style, 
the  architecture  and  painting  seem  to  form  each  a  complete  system, 
never  standing  in  the  way  of  the  other.  Against  the  piers  separating 
these  frescoes,  at  the  throne  end,  are  statues  representing  Archbishop 
Langton  and  Marshal  Robert  Fitzwalter;  and  the  sixteen  other 
barons  who  aided  in  obtaining  Magna  Charta  will  be  similarly  placed 
before  the  other  piers  all  round  the  House.  These,  as  well  as  all 
the  external  statues,  are  by  one  sculptor,  Mr.  Thomas.  The  side 
galleries  of  this  House  are  appropriated  to  peeresses ;  and  that  at  the 
bar  end  to  strangers,  who  are  admissible  only  by  a  peer's  order. 

The  lobby,  a  cube  of  about  30  ft.,  affords  a  good  (though  much 
richer  than  average)  specimen  of  the  internal  treatment  throughout 
the  building.  The  ceilings  are  mostly  similar  to  this,  and  serve  to 
conceal  the  substantial  coverings,  which  are  fireproof,  being  of  iron 
beams  and  brickwork  combined  in  the  manner  now  usual  in  ware- 
houses ;  except  in  the  central  octagon  and  neighbouring  approaches, 
where  the  Gothic  vaulting  serves  at  once  for  both  the  real  and  the 
show  ceiling. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  built  of  the  same  height  and  widtli 
as  the  House  of  Lords,  but  only  62  fl.  long,  being  reduced  to  the 
smallest  possible  size  for  the  sake  of  hearing ;  but  as  it  still  did  not 
satisfy  on  this  bead,  the  stone  and  oaken  splendour  (similar  to  that 
of  the  other  House,  but  without  gilding  or  colour)  has  necessarily 
been  hidden,  and  the  architectural  character  abandoned.  It  might 
have  been  known,  without  an  experiment,  that  modern  architecture 
could  not  give  us  an  ornamental  House  of  Commons. 

No,  for  that  we  must  go  back  to  our  "  barbarous"  ancestors — to 
an  age  of  widely  different  principles — one  that  did,  without  boasting. 
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what  we  boast  of  enough  certainly,  but  cannot  do.  Alas!  how 
humbling  would  be  the  contrast  could  we  see  the  fir^  House  of 
Gommous,  the  now  dismantled  and  barbarized  Chapter^Honse  of 
Henry  III.'s  Abbey.  Thai  was  nothing  remarkable  in  its  day ;  it 
called  for  no  more  than  a  passing  line  from  a  chronicler.  Yet  it  was 
richer  than  any  vaunted  pile  in  modem  Westminster ;  intrinsically 
richer  in  contrivance,  in  workmanship,  in  every  kind  of  finish 
(except  those  for  the  luxurious  ease  of  its  inmates);  richer  in 
amount  of  labour,  mental  and  manual,  contained  in  a  given  space. 
But  that  is  nothing;  it  was  a  little  richer,  but  how  incomparably  more 
august;  for  all  its  richness — a//,  of  every  kind — ^was  real.  There 
was  no  tinsel^  no  fair  outside-work  to  hide  disgusting  realities,  no 
distinction  into  substantial  parts  behind  and  show  parts  before  them, 
where  all  were  for  use  and  all  for  beauty  too.  The  beauties  con- 
cealed no  ugliness,  the  splendours  no  meanness,  the  refinements  no 
rudeness,  for  there  was  none  to  conceal.  Nor  had  the  finery  to  be 
concealed  again,  in  its  turn,  by  utilitarian  makeshifts,  for  it  was  it9df 
utilitarian,  and  fiir  in  advance  of  our  boasted  science — far  in  advance 
practiccdly*  This  was  because  the  work  was  another  step  added  to  a 
series  of  progressive  trials  aiming  at  perfection  in  the  art  of  building^ 
not  in  that  of  counterfeiting  excellent  building.  For  this  reason 
it  closely  resembled  contemporary  works  at  Salisbury,  Lichfield, 
Wells,  &c.,  but  it  counterfeited  no  style.  It  beloneed,  indeed,  to  a 
style,  but  because  it  was  an  improvement  on  works  of  the  same 
kbd,  not  quite  so  excellent,  lately  erected ;  not  a  limping  ^^  in  base 
imitation"  after  works  of  a  different  kind,  far  more  excellent,  erected 
centuries  before.  No,  its  style  and  its  beauty  and  richness  were 
its  own— they  were  paid  for — they  were  thought  for.  They  were 
intrinsic,  and  belonged  to  the  structure,  not  to  the  structure-hiders. 
They  were  the  results  of  excellent,  refined,  and  scientific  modes  of 
construction ;  not  of  an  outward  clothing  in  the  appearances  of  such 
results,  to  hide  the  clumsy  rudeness  of  a  thought-grudging  age,  for 
which  those  modes  themselves  were  too  refined,  scientific,  and 
troublesome.  The  splendour  and  beauty  were  no  mask ;  and  there- 
fore  they  clashed  with  no  reality,  called  for  no  sacrifice  of  con- 
venience, not  a  foot  of  space,  not  a  pound  of  material.  That  fint 
House  of  Commons  had  no  acres  of   show  approaches;    it   re- 

Suired  no  such  paltry  extrinsic  substitutes  for  intrinsic  splen- 
our,  for  it  had  the  reality.  It  lost  no  beauty  on  account 
of  its  utility;  it  lost  no  utility  on  account  of  its  beauty.  There 
were  no  conunissions  to  inquire  into  its  acoustic  marvels;  for  the 
world  was  old  enough,  even  then,  to  build  a  room  in  which  600 
people  could  hear  each  other  singly.  The  builders  had  learned  to 
retain  all  the  advantages  of  a  rotunda  without  its  defects ;  to  bring  a 
given  number  as  near  together  as  possible,  and  yet  avoid  the  echoes 
of  curved  surfaces.  But  neither  experience  nor  methodised  science 
had  anything  to  do  with  settling  the  form  of  the  new  House.     One 
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word,  precedent^  dlenced  all  reasons ;  and  the  makeshifts  used  for 
about  two  centuries  bad  irrevocably  fixed  that  a  House  of  Commons 
must  be  rectangular;  tbongb  the  permanent  building  previously 
used  for  three  centuries  (one  of  many  built  expressly  for  debating- 
rooms)  had  fixed  nothing.  If  it  had  but  occurred  to  some  one  to 
meet  precedent  with  precedent,  and  observe  that  there  was  both 
older  and  hnffer  precedent  for  the  dehating-room  than  the  chapel 
— for  the  octagon  than  the  rectangle ;  perhaps  that  would  have  ob- 
tained what  scientific  reasons  could  not*. 

A  wondrous  pile,  after  all,  is  this  Palace  of  Westminster ;  but 
more  wondrous  lie  within  a  stone's-throw,  and  scattered  over  the 
land.  Greater  far  was  the  silent  triumph  of  those  who  could  erect 
piles  as  magnificent  as  this,  and  yet  as  pretenceless  as  the  cottage  of 
the  rustic,  who  builds  what  the  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons  of 
England  cannot  afford — a  house  without  counterfeits. 

Strangers  are  admitted  to  a  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
during  its  debates,  by  an  order  from  any  member.  The  front  portion 
of  the  same  gallery,  or  else  a  better  one,  is  distinguished  as  the 
Speaker's  Gallery,  and  each  member  can  also  put  one  name  on  the 
daily  list  for  admission  to  this  gallery ;  but  as  it  only  has  room  for 
about  20,  only  those  first  on  the  spot  can  generally  be  admitted.  It 
is  intended  also  to  appropriate  one  gallery  in  the  new  House  to 
ladies,  who  have  not  been  admitted  since  1738.  A  change  of 
opinion  since  the  completion  of  the  House,  as  to  the  proper  space 
allowable  between  the  members'  seats  (which  has  been  increased 
5  in.)  has  obliged  the  greater  part  of  the  largest  gallery  at  the  bar 
end  to  be  appropriated  to  members,  which  leaves  much  less  room  for 
the  public  than  was  designed. 

The  upper  story  of  the  river  front  is  occupied  almost  entirely  by 
committee-rooms ;  as  is  the  central  third  part  of  the  lower  story; 
the  rest  by  the  libraries  for  members  of  both  Houses ;  and  the  end 
projections  by  residences :  that  at  the  north  for  the  Speaker,  and  that 
at  the  south  for  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod.  The  south  return  con- 
tains the  apartments  of  the  Lords'  Librarian,  and  the  north  those  of 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms.  The  tower  at  the  northern  extremity  of  all 
is  to  have  a  standard  clock,  with  four  dials,  each  80  ft.  in  diameter, 
constructed  under  tlie  direction  of  the  Astronomer  Royal.  {ThU 
will  be  no  counterfeit — this  will  be  like  the  buildings  of  the  Bene- 
dictines.) The  steeple  above  is  intended  to  resemble  very  nearly 
that  of  the  Town  House  of  Brussels,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  reaching 
only  the  height  of  320  ft.;  that  over  the  central  octagon  being 
meant  to  be  300,  and  the  four  comer  pinnacles  of  the  Great  or 
Victoria  Tower,  340 1. 

If,  in  this  brief  account,  we   have  not  indulged  in  the  self- 

4*  SomeUiliiff  like  a  tcmoo,  indeed,  wm  pretended,  ageliist  more  compeet  fonns  than  the 
preeeDt.  on  accoant  of  the  claeeiflcation  of  membent  but  moet  oommon-ecnee  people  would 
think  this  a  matter  rraarding  the  arFBOoeroent  of  nMs,  not  of  walle  and  oellinfk 

r  St.  PattPs  croee,  ^\  SaUebary,  400L 
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gratulation    usual   in   English   descriptions  of   this    edifice,    it    is 
because  we  cannot  forget  that  this  is  no  erection  of  a  day,  or  of  a 
man,  or  of  a  class.      The  ability,  the  art,  the  science  of  modem 
England,  are  represented  by  it — by  it  must  be  estimated — by  it,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  and  of  all  posterity,  must  stand  or  fall.      No 
explanation  can  be  heard,  no  excuse  admitted.     The  world  judges 
all  eventually  by  their  works  alone ;  and  for  men,  for  societies  and 
fraternities  even,  hears  extenuations  and  makes  allowances,  but  not 
for  nations.     What  Komac  is  to  Egypt,  what  the  Parthenon  is  to 
Greece,  the  Colisseum  to  old  Rome,  or  St.  Peter's  to  her  daughter, 
such,  at  least,  this  building  stands  to  modem  England —nay,  it  stands 
for  more.     They  (except  the  last)  were  not  openly,  deliberately 
undertaken,  and  meant  as  their  age's  besi.     This  m  :  as  such  it  has 
been  proclaimed  with  sound  of  trumpet  over  and  over  again  ;  as  such 
the  world  has  a  right  to  regard  it;  and  as  nothing  else  can  it  be 
regarded.     Rightly  or  wrongly,  traly  or  falsely,  and  whether  we  like 
it  or  no,  as  long  as  our  gurders  upbold  their  loads — as  long  as  they 
are  not  all  mst — and  long  after  our  joiners'  disguises  are  all  touch-  ** 
wood — long  after  our  finery  has  perished,  and  left  bare  all  tbe  rude 
deformity  behind— long  after  the  garb  assumed  to  mimic  Gothic 
refinement  has  served  its  turn,  and  left  bare  the  realities  of  our 
constraction  in  all  their  Celtic  barbarism ;  this  pile  must  stand  the 
type  of  England's  nineteenth  century  taste  (and  taste  is  character) — 
the  best  of  her  art — the  best  of  her  science — the  material  embodi- 
ment of  her  civilization,  and  (as  compared  with  former  works)  of 
her  process.     It  stands  our  monument  and  our  mirror,  to  reflect  our 
image  to  others,  whether  we  choose  to  see  it  or  not.     Perhaps,  like 
our  famous  coimtrywoman,  we  shall  call  it  a  distorting  glass  that 
shows  us  how  old  and  ugly  we  are  grown,  and  how  much  paint  we 
require.     The  world  will  not  believe  this. 

The  visitor  to  this  pile  will,  of  course,  not  neglect  either  of  its 
three  beauteous  rehcs  of  other  times  (see  pages  151,  155,  165,  177) : 
the  chapel  crypt,  descended  from  the  glorious  days  of  Edward  I. ; 
the  hall  that  the  last  of  a  long  dynasty  built  to  be  the  scene  of  his 
own  fall ;  and  the  cloisters  of  Henry  VIII.,  adjoining  both.  The 
first  and  last,  indeed,  are  small  works,  and  almost  buried,  but  no  less 
than  their  grand  neighbour  are  they  historically  and  artistically  pre- 
cious ;  and  this  not  as  recording  the  quaint  fashions  of  distant  periods. 
No,  their  differences  lie  far  deeper  than  fits  of  fashion ;  they  mark 
each  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  our  taste.  A  happy  (and  we 
cannot  but  think  singular)  coincidence  has  preserved  in  wis  spot 
three  eminently  typicu  specimens  of  English  art;  one  fragment  (the 
crypt)  from  about  the  end  of  its  age  of  sterling  gold,  when  it  had 
attained  the  cUmax  of  pretenceless  excellence;  another  monument 
(the  hall),  the  first  decided  manifestation  on  a  great  scale  of  the  germ 
(as  we  firmly  believe)  of  that  principle  of  represeniaiian  which  has 
overgrown  and  destroyed  our  arts — ^has  mainly  effected  all  their 
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changes  from  the  golden  age  to  that  of  iron,  nay,  further,  to 
that  of  tinsel;  and  a  third  (the  cloister),  the  very  last  unmixed 
production  of  indigenous  English  art.  It  is  to  he  regretted  that 
one  walk  of  this  cloister,  heing  meant  to  form  a  short  passage  to  the 
House  of  Conmions  (for  the  use  of  members  only)  is  to  be  (or 
possibly  has  been)  rebuilt  on  a  new  design.  The  same  spirit  that 
swept  off  St.  Stephen's,  lest  a  reality  should  ''not  harmonize  with" 
counterfeits,  will  doubtless  yet  do  aJl  the  work  that  remains  for  it. 
We  should  think  that  what  is  worth  such  vast  and  costly  imitation, 
must  itself  be  worth  preserving.  Surely  there  must  be  something 
true  In  what  a  whole  generation  deigns  to  mimic ;  something  great 
in  what  even  this  great  age  cannot  do,  yet  thinks  worth  counter- 
feiting. 

Representative  art  is  the  chief  homage  extorted  by  true  art ;  as 
hypocrisy  is  the  indirect  tribute  to  virtue.  Such  tribute  the  mas- 
ters of  the  old  world  were  forced,  quite  against  their  will,  to  pay  to 
a  little  conquered  province ;  and  all  their  mighty  efforts  to  glorify 
themselves  are  found,  as  time  advances  and  mists  clear  off,  to  reflect 
only  additional  lustre  on  Greece  the  imitated.  So  it  is  with  us ;  the 
nineteenth  century  may  build,  but  the  thirteenth  takes  all  the  honour. 
We  may  pay,  but  theirs  is  the  credit.  It  takes  wine,  and  flies 
at  once  to  its  right  owners.  All  the  vulgar  materis?  greatness, 
the  miles,  the  tons,  the  millions,  whom  or  what  do  they  honour,  but 
that  which  is  worth  such  repetition  ?  The  great  things' Old  England 
thinks  to  do  to  her  own  glory,  become  merely  foils  to  set  off  the 
far  greater  that  Young  England  did  to  the  glory  of  God. 

Lambbth  Palacb,  on  the  Surrey  bank  of  the  Thames,  a  little 
above  Westminster  Palace. — In  very  early  times  the  palace  of  the 
Bishops  of  Rochester,  from  whom,  in  the  time  of  Coour  de  Lioif,  it 
passed  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  and  has  continued  their 
town  residence  ever  since.  It  contains  various  fragments  of  archi- 
tecture, the  first  being  the  walls  and  crypt  of  the  chapel  (see  p.  1 40) 
erected  by  Archbishop  Boniface,  about  1244.  The  screen  Ti'as 
erected  by  Laud ;  and  one  of  the  charges  against  him  was  for  re- 
storing ''idolatrous"  glass-paiutings  in  its  windows.  These  were 
a  second  time  destroyed ;  and  the  present  paintings  are  modem,  as 
well  as  the  roof.  The  stone  tower  adjoining  the  west  end  of  this 
chapel  is  called  the  Lollards'  Tower^  and  was  used  for  imprisoning 
those  unfortunate  sectaries,  from  its  erection  by  Archbishop  Chiche- 
ley,  in  1434,  till  the  Reformation.  Their  dungeon  is  at  the  top, 
wainscoted  with  oak,  having  on  each  of  its  walls  two  iron  rings  for 
chains ;  and  in  the  oak  are  cut  several  names  and  rude  inscriptions, 
as  "  Nosce  Teipsum,"  "  Ihsu  cyppe  [keep]  me  out  of  all  el  compane, 
amen,"  &c.  The  next  remnant,  probably,  is  the  Guard^com^ 
having  a  curious  arched  and  ornamental  oak  roof,  but  its  history  is 
unknown.  The  great  brick  Gate-houHy  with  its  three  towers,  was 
erected  by  Cardinal  Morton,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.     Of 
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the  sixteenth,  there  apparently  are  no  remains.  Next  is  the  Lihrarf, 
begun  by  Archbishop  Bancroft,  who  died  in  1610.  It  contaios 
25,000  Yolumes,  and  forms  a  gallery  round  the  four  sides  of  a  small 
court,  formerly  the  cloister.  The  Hci/l  (see  engraving,  p.  1 74)  was 
erected  by  Archbishop  Juxon  and  his  executors,  and  bears  the  date 
1663.  This  was  tlie  primate  who  attended  Charles  I.  on  the 
scaffold.  Subsequently  to  this  no  remarkable  buildings  have  bees 
added.  There  are  many  portraits  of  archbishops,  one  (of  Archbishop 
Warham)  by  Holbein. 


THB  MANSION   HOU8K. 


Mansion  House,  at  the  corner  of  Walbrook  and  King  William 
Street;  the  official  residence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  chief  magistrate 
of  London,  who  is  renewed  annually.  The  building  occupies  the 
site  of  a  market,  and  was  begun  in  1739,  by  the  elder  Dance.  The 
facade,  which  is  crowded  and  overloaded  without  being  rich,  has 
allegorical  sculpture  in  the  pediment,  designed  by  Sir  Robert  Taylor; 
which,  like  the  only  other  ornament  of  the  kind,  that  of  the  East 
India  House,  being  turned  to  the  north,  is  not  intelligible ;  yet  its 
contrast  with  that  lately  executed  upon  the  Royal  Exchange  is 
not  flattering  to  our  progress  in  sculpture  between  1745  and 
1845.  A  long  narrow  attic  which  originally  ran  across  the  centre 
of  the  roof,  and  was  called  the  Mayor's  (mare's)  nest,  has  been 
removed.  The  Mansion  House  contains  some  handsome  rooms, 
of    which   the    principal    is  called   the    £g3rptian    Hall,    being  an 
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imitation  of  what  Vitnivius  describes  under  that  name.  The  Mayor 
here  gives  a  splendid  private  entertainment  on  Easter  Monday,  and 
is  always  expected  to  spend  during  the  year,  on  other  festivities  and 
for  public  purposes,  at  least  the  8000/.  which  he  receives  as  salary, 
and  much  more  is  usually  spent. 

During  his  short  term  of  office,  and  within  his  narrow  realm  of 
the  city,  this  magistrate  is  so  completely  paramount  as  to  take 
precedence  even  of  the  Royal  Family,  as  Sir  James  Shaw  success- 
fully maintained  against  George  IV.,  when  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
Lord  Mayor  is  elected  from  those  aldermen  who  have  not  held  this 
office  already,  but  have  held  that  of  SberiiF.  He  is  elected  on 
September  29th,  but  not  installed  till  November  9th,  when  he  goes 
in  a  procession,  the  most  ceremonious  that  has  been  preserved  to  us, 
by  the  streets  to  Blackiriars  Bridge,  and  thence  by  water  to  West- 
minster Hall,  to  take  the  oaths,  and  returns  with  the  same  state  to 
bold  his  inauffuration  banquet,  in  Guildhall,  to  which  the  Ministers 
of  State  are  ^ways  invited.  The  carriage  used  in  this  procession  is 
second  only  to  the  Sovereign's  state  carriage  in  cumbrous  magnifi- 
cence, an(^was  designed  by  Cipriani,  in  1757.  Many  other  curious 
pageants  are  kept  up,  and  an  attempt  was  made  in  1850  to  revive 
some  of  the  masques  that  accompanied  this  '^  Lord  Mayor's  Show" 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  first  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  was  Henry  Fitz  Alwyn,  who  held  office  from  1190  to' 12 14. 
(See  also  pp.  329,  330.) 

National  Gallbby,  Trafalgar  Square, — (See  also  article  "Gal- 
leries.")— A  public  cpllection  of  paintings,  begun  by  order  of  Par- 
liament in  1824,  by  the  purchase,  for  57,000/.,  of  Mr.  Angerstein's 
collection  of  38  pictures  of  the  old  masters,  to  which  about  300  more 
have  been  added,  partly  by  various  grants  of  Government,  and  partly 
by  private  bequests  and  gifts;  of  which  the  most  important  have  been 
those  of  Sir  George  Beaumont,  the  Kev.  W.  Holwell  Carr,  Lord 
Famborough,  and  the  late  Mr.  Vernon.  The  whole,  except  those 
presented  by  Mr.  Vernon,  are  kept,  for  the  present,  in  the  west  wing 
of  the  building  occupying  the  north  side  of  Trafalgar  Square  (the 
eastern  half  being  occupied  by  the  Royal  Academy),  which  building 
was  erected,  for  the  joint  purpose,  in  1 832-8,  and  designed  by  W. 
Wilkins,  R.A.  Mr.  Vernon's  patriotic  gifl,  consisting  of  162  pic- 
tures, all  recent  English  productions  (chiefly  by  living  artists),  is, 
for  the  present,  at  Marlborough  House.  They  were  presented  in 
18479  and  for  some  months  the  liberal  donor  gave  up  part  of  his  own 
house  for  their  exhibition. 

The  National  Gallery  is  open  from  10  to  dusk  in  winter,  or  to  6 
in  summer,  on  the  first  four  days  of  the  week,  to  the  general  public ; 
and  on  Friday  and  Saturday  to  students ;  but  closed  to  both  during 
the  latter  half  of  September  and  the  month  of  October.  Catalogues, 
at  various  prices,  down  to  a  penny,  are  sold  at  the  door. 

Among  the  finest  pictures  are,  of  the  Italian  schools,  the  Raising 
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of  LaoaruB  (^Sebattian  del  Piomboy  the  figure  of  Lazaras  suppooed  to 
be  by  Miehad  Angelo);  two  parts  of  an  Altar-piece  {Prancia) ; 
Cartoon  of  tbe  Murder  of  the  Innocents  (Raphael);  St.  Catherine  of 
Alexandria  {Raphael) ;  Pope  Giulio  II.  (lHaphael) ;  the  Vision  of  a 
Knight  (Raphael) ;  Christ  with  the  Doctors  (Z.  da  Vinci) ;  Ecce 
Homo  (Carr^io);  the  Virgin,  called  "  au  panier"  {Correffio); 
Mercury  teaching  Cupid  in  the  Presence  of  his  Mother  {Corr^^) ; 
a  Concert  {Titian  or  Giorgione);  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  {Titian); 
the  Holy  Family  {Titian);  Apollo  learning  to  play  the  Keed 
{/4.  Caracci);  "Venio  iterum  crucifigi*  {A.  Caraeei) ;  Susannah 
(L,  Caracft);  the  same,  hy  Guide;  Mary  Magdalen  (Guido);  Venus 
and  the  Graces  (Cruido).     (See  again  **  OaHeries,"  pp.  420,  421.) 

Pauicxs  (Royal). — London  first  became  the  capital  and  royal  city 
of  England  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  It  had,  indeed,  in  die  time 
of  the  Heptarchy,  been  the  capital  of  Essex,  a  small  state  soon  absorbed 
into  its  neighbours ;  but  on  the  consolidation  of  all  these  by  Egbert, 
Winchester  became  the  seat  of  the  Saxon  Monarchy,  and  so  continued 
till  the  Conquest;  when  William,  seeing  the  rising  importance  of 
London  and  the  pre-eminence  which  its  river  situation  coAld  not  fail 
eventually  to  bring  it,  at  once  stamped  it  as  the  new  and  permanent 
capital,  by  erecting  his  palace,  the  Tower  (see  *^  Tower").  This, 
though  virtually  become  little  more  than  a  state  prison,  retained  its 
palatial  name  and  rank  till  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  who,  having 
been  once  confined  there  by  her  sister,  had  of  course  little  aflTection 
for  the  place. 

The  second  London  palace  was  that  of  Westminster^  begun  by 
William  Rufus,  under  the  shadow  of  Edward  the  Confessors  stately 
abb^  church,  and  on  what  was  then  the  green  rural  bank  of  the 
river,  two  miles  beyond  the  **•  west  end"  of  London.  Of  this  palace 
only  a  few  fragments  remain  uncovered  by  the  masonnr  of  West- 
minster Hall,  which,  however,  being  of  the  exact  size  (built  on  the 
foundations)  of  *'  Rufus  s  roaring  hall,"  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  grand 
scale  of  Norman  taste  and  hospitality.  This  continued  the  chief 
(or  sometimes  the  only)  town  residence  of  English  kings  for  the  next 
450  years  (1097  to  1547).  King  Stephen  founded  St.  Stephens 
collegiate  chapel,  in  1150;  Edward  I.  rebuilt  its  crypt,  in  the 
beautiful  form  we  now  see  ("  Architecture,"  p.  158);  Edward  III. 
added  the  gorgeous  superstructure,  now  destroyed;  Richard  II. 
built  the  present  magnificent  Hall  (p.  157);  and,  lastly,  Henry 
VIII.,  in  the  earlv  part  of  his  reiffn,  made  the  last  addition  to  this 
famous  palace,  the  small  but  elaborate  cloisters,  the  last  efibrt 
of  indigenous  building  art.  On  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  the 
chapel  was  first  given  up  to  the  use  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(who  had  till  then  met  in  the  Abbey  Chapter-house),  and  from  this 
time  the  Palace  of  Westminster  may  be  said  to  have  changed  its 
former  destination  as  a  royal  residence  for  that  which  it  has  fulfilled 
fer  thv^iaet  tbtee  oenturies — the  double  purpose  of  a  seat  of  l^;ida- 
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tare  and  of  judicature.  The  latter  had,  almost  from  its  first  erection, 
been  carried  on  either  in  the  Hall  itself,  or  in  rooms  adjoining  it. 
The  present  law  courts,  seven  in  number,  contained  in  the  Italian- 
fronted  building  attached  to  the  west  side  of  the  Hall,  were  erected 
from  designs  of  Sir  John  Soane,  and,  with  their  various  appendages, 
are  remarkable  for  their  skilful  planning,  all  the  space  being  turned 
to  account.  Each  has  a  public  entrance  both  from  the  Hall  and 
from  the  street.  All  the  other  modem  additions  and  substitutes 
that  covered  the  site  of  this  palace  having  disappeared  in  the  fire 
of  1834,  the  present  vast  Gothic  pile  was  commenced  (see  *^  Houses 
of  Parliament"). 

Henry  VIII.,  besides  numerous  country  residences,  began  the  two 
next  London  palaces,  those  of  WkiiehaU  and  8t,  James's, 

Whitehall  had  been  a  residence  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  named 
after  him,  York  House,  which,  on  his  disgrace  and  its  delivery  to  the 
King,  was  changed  for  the  present  name.  The  structure,  which 
probably  bore  much  resemblance  of  style  to  the  contemporary  parts 
of  Hampton  Court,  built  by  the  same  haughty  churchman,  was  soon 
extended  so  much  as  to  rival  its  old  neighbour  at  Westminster.  It 
covered  not  only  all  the  ground  between  the  river  and  the  present 
street,  btit  also  the  site  of  the  present  Horse  Guards,  &c.,  west  of 
ihe  thoroughfare,  which  then  parsed  through  the  archways  and 
quadrangles  of  this  palace.  St.  Martin's  parish  and  church  were 
then  first  erected,  because  ^^  his  most  dradde  Magestie"  was  offended 
by  the  numerous  funerals  passing  through,  on  their  way  to  St.  Mar- 
garet's churchyard.  James  I.  and  his  architect,  Jones,  projected 
the  rebuilding  of  the  whole  on  a  larger  scale,  in  the  Italian  style ; 
and  upon  that  magnificent  plan  above  alluded  to  (pp.  176,  177), 
as  at  once  the  most  vast  and  most  S3rmmetricaT  design  in  secular 
architecture  ever  set  on  foot  in  any  country.  Poverty,  however, 
prevented  its  commencement  till  after  a  fire,  which  (perhaps 
fortunately)  destroyed  the  old  banqueting-house,  in  1618.  This 
was  replaced  by  the  present  apartment,  the  first  piece  of  purely 
Italian  building  in  England.  Charles  I.  had  the  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding, when  possible,  with  the  superb  design,  but  could  do  no 
more  than  -begin  decorating  this  banqueting-room,  with  the  ceiling 
pictures  of  his  father's  apotheosis,  painted  by  Rubens,  His  tragic 
end  very  natural! v  alienated  the  affections  of  his  successors  from  this 
palace ;  nevertheless  it  was  the  residence  of  James  II.  The  whole 
Gothic  pile  remained  till  partly  destroyed  by  a  fire,  in  1091 ;  and 
a  third  and  still  greater,  in  1698,  which  raged  seventeen  hours, 
swept  off  everything  but  the  banqueting-house.  The  ruins  re- 
mained untouched  many  years ;  in  Queen  Anne's  time  the  gradual 
continuation  of  Jones's  vast  design  was  much  talked  of,  but  nothing 
done,  and  the  fragment  (turned  into  a  chapel  by  Georce  I.)  still 
remains  isolated.  This  fine  room  consists  of  two  side  walls,  exactly 
alike,  faced  outside  with  Portland  stone,  and  representing  a  rustic 
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bftsement  16  feet  high;  and  an  Ionic  and  Corintliian  order,  together 
risiDg  to  55  feet  more.  The  basement  is  occupied  by  vaults,  and  ail 
above  forms  one  room,  a  double  cube  of  55  feet,  with  orders  of 
pilasters  corresponding  to  those  without,  but  richer,  and  a  ceiling 
of  nine  large  panels,  containing  Rubens'  paintings.  In  the  yard 
behind  is  a  statue  of  James  II.,  by  Grinling  Gibbons. 

Su  James's  Palace  was  originally  a  hospital  for  lepers,  and  made 
by  Henry  VIII.  a  sort  of  adjunct  to  Whitehall ;  the  Park  (which  he 
inclosed)  connecting  both.  No  fragment  of  his  architecture  seems 
to  remain  externally,  except  the  barbarized  gate-tower,  nor  in- 
ternally, except  a  debased  Gothic  fire-place,  with  the  initials  H.  A. 
(Henry  and  Anna  Boleyn).  The  chapel-royal  may  perhaps  be  partly 
original.  Everything  efee  has  been  patched  up  in  brick,  veiy 
barbarously  as  regards  the  exterior,  though  the  chief  apartments 
are  found  to  answer  better  than  those  of  Buckingham  Palace  for 
holding  drawing-rooms,  almost  the  only  purpose  to  which  this  fabric 
is  now  applied.  It  must  be  certainly  matter  of  surprise,  that  it 
should  have  served  as  the  only  town  residence  of  royalty  from  the 
time  of  William  III.  to  that  of  William  IV.,  both  inclusive,  but 
its  extent  was  much  reduced  by  a  fire  that  destroyed  the  eastern 
parts,  in  1809. 

Kensington  Paiace,  a  very  plain  and  irregular  building,  of  red 
brick,  is  an  enlargement  of  a  house  bought  from  the  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham (son  of  3ie  Lord  Chancellor),  in  the  reign  of  William  III.; 
and  the  additions,  comprising  all  the  upper  story,  were  designed  by 
Wren.  The  orangery,  however  (situated  some  distance  to  the 
north-east),  is  more  noticeable  as  a  specimen  of  his  architecture 
than  the  building  itself.  Considerable  additions  were  made  to  the 
back,  by  George  II.,  who  made  it  his  children's  nursery,  and  died 
here,  as  did  also  William  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  and  her  husband; 
and  her  present  Majesty  was  born  and  held  her  first  council  here. 
The  last  occupant  was  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex. 

Buckingham  Palace^  now  the  Palace,  was  also  a  private  mansion, 
originally  called  Arlington  House,  bought  and  rebuilt  in  1703,  by 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  (patron  of  Dryden) ;  and,  after  various 
changes,  bought  by  George  III.,  in  1761,  as  a  ''  Queen's  House,"  in 
lieu  of  old  Somerset  House,  then  granted  for  public  offices.  All  his 
children  were  born  here,  and  no  remarkable  alteration  was  made 
till  1825,  when  George  IV.,  with  the  advice  of  John  Nash  (the 
builder  of  Regent  Street  and  the  Regent's  Park),  began  its  con- 
version into  a  palace.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  settled  design, 
but  (as  usual  with  us  at  present)  the  work  of  planning  and  con> 
structing  (or  rather,  the  tlwee  works  of  settling  what  was  to  be 
done,  how  to  do  it,  and  doing  it)  were  carried  on  simultaneously,  (the 
King  even  condescending,  it  is  said,  to  juggle  Parliament  out  of  the 
means,  which  could  not  have  been  obtained  by  straightforward 
asking,)  and  the  final  result  was  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  old 
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hoQse,  which  fronted  the 
south,  and  completion  of  the 
south,  west,  and  north  sides 
of  the  present  quadrangular 
palace,  together  with  the 
low  wings  running  north  and 
south.  The  whole  of  this  is 
such  a  complex  medley  of  the 
costly  and  the  shahby,  in 
various  styles  and  various 
materials,  as  to  defy  descrip- 
tion. Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
it  was  no  sooner  finished  than 
(like  all  English  attempts  at 
architecture  in  the  present 
age)  it  was  pronounced  a 
failure ;  for,  great  as  our 
fathers  have  been  in  this  art 
almost  ever  since  the  dark 
ages,  the  present  century  has 
half  elapsed  without  produc- 
ing any  jtroof  that  we  can 
erect  things  capable  of  stand- 
ing twenty  years  without  be- 
coming laughing-stocks. 

This  palace  was  not  inha- 
bited till  the  accession  of  her 
present  Majesty,  for  whom 
It  was  altered  by  Mr.  Blore  ; 
but  as  the  inconveniences 
and  insufficiency  of  George 
IV.'s  structure  became  con- 
tinually more  crying,  in  1846 
it  was  resolved  to  erect  the 
east  side,  now  just  finished, 
for  which  150,000/.  were 
voted,  or  not  quite  twice  the 
expense  of  George  IV.'s 
gcieway^  a  mere  ornament, 
which  is  now  being  re- 
erected  at  the  north-east 
entrance  of  Hyde  Park.  The 
style  of  the  new  front  is 
German,  of  the  last  century, 
and  the  architect,  Mr.  Blore, 
has  wisely  abandoned  all  attempt  to  make  it  harmonize  with 
(being  at  discord  in  itself)  could  harmonize  with  nothing. 
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The  palace  may  be  viewed,  when  the  Qaeen  is  awaj,  by  an  order 
from  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  The  exterior  and  quadrangle,  being 
(all  but  the  new  side)  Nash's  work,  will  be  beat  passed  by  unnotioed. 
The  variety  is  great,  but  the"  only  qualities  common  to  the  whole, 
tameness  and  littleness,  unfortunately  more  marked  than  in  any 
of  the  private  erections  of  the  same  builder,  of  whom  it  may  be  aaid, 
(by  a  slight  variation  on  Augustus'  boast)  that  he  found  London  of 
brick  and  left  it  of  tinsel.  Here,  however,  everything  was  adverse; 
situation,  aspect,  method  of  procedure — ell  as  unlucky  as  possibie, 
even  down  to  the  materials,  dingy  Bath  stone  with  sculptares  of 
white  marble.  The  interior  contains  no  large  rooms,  and  there  ia  a 
general  deficiency  of  height,  though,  perhaps,  not  more  than  nsaal 
at  present,  we  having  bc^me  especially  niggardly  in  this  respect*. 
Perhaps  it  is  natural  for  islanders  to  carry  naval  ideas  into  all 
structures,  and  live  ^^  between  decks."  The  chief  rooms  are — die 
Throne  Room,  having  a  marble  frieze^  ^^  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,* 
sculptured  by  Baily,  R.A.,  from  designs  by  Stothard;  the  Qreen 
Di-awing-Room,  over  the  entrance  to  Nash's  building  from  the 
quadrangle ;  the  Sculpture  Gallery  and  Library,  both  on  the  ground 
noor.  For  balls,  a  tent  originally  belonging  to  Tippoo  Saib,  is  erected 
in  the  loggia  adjoining  the  Green  Drawing>Room.  The  Ionic  con- 
servatory, standing  detached,  on  the  south  side,  has  been  converted 
into  a  chapel.  The  Queen's  private  apartments  occupy  the  upper 
part  of  tlie  north  side,  and  new  front. 

The  pictures  are  chiefly  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools,  and 
collected  by  George  IV.,  and  are  all  of  great  merit.  (See  article 
"  Galleries,"  pp.  426-430.) 

Post  Offic£  (General),  Sl  Martins  le  €rrand  (covering  the  site 
of  a  collegiate  church  of  that  name).  The  present  building  was 
erected,  1825-9,  from  a  design  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  R.A.  It  is 
isolated!,  and  covers  a  large  compact  rectangle,  and  is  faced  on  all  «des 
with  Portland  stone;  but  on  the  west  side,  which  is  abou^400  feet 
long,  with  a  fa^e  of  very  plain  Grecian  character,  to  which  are  at- 
tached three  porticos,  the  centre  one  forming  the  entrance  to  a  hall 
extending  throng  the  whole  depth  and  height  of  the  building,  to  its 
rear,  where  is  another  entrance.  The  Ionic  order  throughout  ia 
similar  to  that  of  the  British  Museum,  the  column  beinr  enlaiged 
from  that  of  the  little  temple  (now  destroyed)  on  the  iJyssns,  and 
the  entablature  that  from  Teos,  stripped  of  all  carving.  The  chief 
rooms  are  situated  north  of  the  hall,  where  the  newspapers,  inland 

«  It  is  curious  to  obwrre  Jioir  the  heifiilit  allowed  to  aptftinents  (if  not  a  cenenl  measare 
of  the  liberality  of  the  age  ia  aU  respects),  seems  almost  to  haye  risen  and  MUsa  exactly  with 
the  state  of  architectural  art.  Thus,  the  internal  height  of  churdiea  (taking  their  dear 
breadth  as  the  unit),  has  regularly  diminished  at  the  rate  of  A  per  century,  mm  the  thitteenth 
century,  when  it  was  3,  or  eren  3|  times,  down  to  the  present,  m  which  it  has  been  leduoed  to 
i  the  breadth.  The  same  remark  applies,  within  narrower  limits,  to  state  rooms,  wfahA,  in  the 
Gothic  times,  were  considerably  higher  than  broad  (GulMhall  and  Croslw  Hall  Iter  instaaeeU 
Jones  made  the  height  equal  the  width,  and  now  it  is  always  considerably  leas.  Great  helgbt 
jnay  have  partly  originated  as  a  snbsUtute  for  ventilation,  and  tts  disuse  (though  attributable 
only  to  pure  parsimony),  megf  eventually  lead  to  some  attention  by  buUders  to  this  re^uiiii^ 
though  It  has  not  yet  daae  so. 
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letters,  aod  foreign  letters,  are  received  at  three  different  windows. 
On  its  south  side  are  offices  for  the  local  London  post.  The  two 
halves  of  the  haildine  communicate  hy  a  tunnel  under  the  floor  of 
the  hall.  The  middle  story  of  the  north  half  is  occupied  hy  the 
offices  for  dead,  mis-sent,  and  returned  letters,  iic;  that  of  the 
southern,  hy  secretaries'  offices,  hoard-rooms,  &c.;  and  the  whole 
upper  story  hy  clerks' -sleeping-rooms.  (See  also  ^*  Introduction," 
pp.  99-102.) 

The  postal  system  of  England  originated  no  earlier  than  the  time 
of  Charles  I.  The  old  '^  penny  post"  for  London  and  its  suhurhs 
only,  was  estahlished  in  1680,  hy  the  enterprise  of  Rohert  Murray 
and  William  Dockwra,  who  immediately  quarrelled  ahout  the  priority 
of  the  invention,  and  it  was,  in  a  short  time,  seized  hy  the  Duke  of 
York  (afterwards  James  II.),  on  whom  the  monopoly  of  all  letter- 
carrying  had  heen  settled.  For  many  years  after  this  there  was 
only  one  receiving-house  in  London  for  general  letters,  and  only  six 
for  London  or  penny-post  letters.  There  are  now  nearly  500,  all 
of  which  receive,  indiscriminately,  letters  for  every  part  of  the  world. 
Mail  coaches  were  invented  in  1784,  hy  Mr.  Palmer;  and  lonx 
before  the  rise  of  railways  (which  have  nearly  superseded  them; 
Lad  heen  improved,  together  with  the  roads  on  which  they  ran,  to  a 
degree  of  expedition  and  certainty  quite  unparalleled  in  animal  con- 
veyance. In  1801,  the  "penny  post"  was  altered  into  a  "two- 
penny" one;  and  till  1840,  the  charges  on  all  letters  heyond  its 
limit  varied  according  to  distance,  the  shortest  heing  fourpence. 
Weight  made  no  difference'  provided  the  whole  was  on  one  sheet  of 
paper,  hut  any  separate  piece  rendered  the  letter  douhle.  Pre- 
payment was  not  required  and  therefore  uncommon,  and  Members 
of  Parliament  had  the  privilege  of  sending  ten  letters  daily,  free. 
In  1840,  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  the  whole  was 
remodelled  in  its  present  form,  founded  on  the  system  of  prepajrment 
by  stamps,  equal  charges  for  every  distance,  and  varying  only 
according  to  weight.  The  postage  now  for  all  inland  letters  under 
half-an-ounce,  is  one  penny;  but  for  all  heavier,  twopence  on  every 
ounce  and  fraction  of  an  ounce*  The  great  reduction  thus  made  on 
ordinary  letters  did  not  much  increase  their  number  at  first,  but  it 
bas  now  reached  nearly  five  times  that  under  the  old  system ;  and 
this  source  of  revenue,  though  not  so  productive  as  it  then  was,  pays 
nearly  double  its  expenses,  which  exceed  1,000,000/.  per  annum. 

To  and  from  every  place  in  the  country  there  is  at  least  one  post 
daily,  delivered  in  London  between  9  and  11,  A.M.,  and  dispatched 
from  London  at  8,  p.m.  Letters  for  this  post  are  received  at  the 
General  Office  up  to  6,  p.m.,  or  up  to  7  by  the  extra  payment  of  a 
penny,  and  to  half-past  7  by  that  of  sixpence.  At  the  branch  office 
in  Lombard  Street^  the  same  rules  apply,  except  the  last.  At  three 
other  offices,  viz..  Charing  Crou^  Old  Cavendish  Street  (Oxford 
Street),  and  Stones  Endy  Borough  of  Southwark,  they  are  received 
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till  By  P.M.,  and  with  the  extra  penny  till  a  quarter  before  7 ;  at  the 
receiving  houses  throughout  the  town,  till  half-past  5;  and  by  letter- 
carriers  with  bells,  up  to  the  same  hour,  by  paying  them  a  penny 
per  letter. 

Besides  this,  most  places  have  a  second  post  to  and  from  them, 
and  those  within  12  miles  of  London  as  many  as  five  daily. 

Tbe  posts  from  one  part  of  London  to  another,  within  3  miles 
of  the  principal  office,  are  ten  daily,  which  are  received  at  the 
receiving-houses  till  8,  a.m.,  10,  a.m.,  noon,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  0,  and 
8,  p.m.,  respectively;  at  the  principal  office  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
later;  and  are  dispatched  for  delivery,  at  10  a.m.,  noon,  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  8,  P.M.,  and  8  next  morning. 

The  receiving-houses  are  conveniently  distinguished  by  a  plate 
attached  to  the  nearest  lamp-post.  About  fifty  of  them  in  London, 
and  one  in  every  country  town,  issue  and  pay  money  orders^  by  means 
of  which  8,000,000/.  annually  is  transmitted  through  the  Post  Office. 
The  price  of  this  great  convenience  is  threepence  for  sums  up  to  22., 
and  sixpence  for  those  above  22.  up  to  5/.,  which  is  the  largest  sum 
to  be  sent  by  one  order.  Letters  containing  money,  or  o^er  valu- 
ables, can  be  registered  at  any  office,  till  within  half-an-hour  of  its 
closing  for  common  letters ;  the  fee  is  sixpence  to  any  part  of  Grreat 
Britain  or  France  (where  such  letters  become  *'  le^es  6karg&esr\ 
and  in  the  latter  case,  the  double  French  postage. 

Unclaimed  letters^  or  those  whose  owners  cannot  be  foand,  have 
their  directions  copied  and  exposed  in  the  principal  office  of  the 
town  to  which  they  are  sent.  In  London  ^where  these  lists  hang 
at  the  west  end  of  the  hall  of  the  general  office),  any  one  writing 
his  address  in  pencil  opposite  his  name,  will  receive  the  letter  by  the 
next  morning's  delivery.  Such  letters,  together  with  the  arrivals 
and  departures  of  packets,  and  other  information,  are  also  published 
in  the  "  Daily  Packet  List." 

Parcels  weighing  above  four  ounces  must  be  prepaid.  Those 
under  four  ounces,  if  sent  unpaid,  are  charged  double  to  the 
receiver;  or,  if  insufficiently  paid,  the  receiver  is  charged  double 
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the  deficiency.  Over-charges  are  returned  within  two  days,  if  the 
letter  he  left  for  that  purpose  in  the  hands  of  the  letter-carrier, 
or  presented  at  a  window  in  the  hall  of  the  general  office  between 
10  and  4. 

Certain  documents  go  at  cheaper  rates  if  sent  in  covers  open  at 
the  ends,  so  as  to  he  examined,  viz. : — 

All  addresses  to  her  Majesty,  and  petitions  to  Parliament,  sent 
for  presentation  to  a  memher  of  either  House  (if  not  exceeding 
two  pounds  weight)  free. 

Parliamentary  papers  (which  have  their  weight  printed  on  them), 
one  penny  i^er/our  ouncesy  or  fraction  of  four  ounces. 

Printed  hooks,  each  singly  in  its  own  cover,  with  no  writing  but 
the  direction,  sixpence  per  pounds  or  fraction  of  a  pound. 

Stamped  newspapers,  to  and  fVom  any  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
or  Colonies,  sent  witbin  a  week  of  their  publication,  and  with  no 
writing  or  marks  except  the  direction,  /ree;  with  writing  on  the 
paper,  one  penny  stamp  on  the  cover. 

The  same  to  foreign  countries  where  they  are  free,  and  to  France, 
Jree;  where  they  are  not  free  (except  France),  twopence  British 
postage;  from  France  and  Belgium  to  England,  one  halfpenny. 

The  duties  of  the  London  Post  Office  are  suspended  on  Sundajrs, 
Christmas  Day,  and  Good  Friday,  except  as  regards  passing  letters 
through  London  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 

Prisons  (Debtors').  The  Queens  Prison^  between  the  Borough 
Road  and  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  Surrey,  formerly  called  the 
Queen's  Bench,  but  now  a  consolidation,  under  a  late  act,  of  that 
and  two  others,  the  Fleet  and  Marshalsea  Prisons.  It  is  for  debtors 
and  persons  charged  with  or  sentenced  for  contempt  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench.  Prisoners  were  formerly  allowed  to  live  anywhere 
within  certain  limits  called  ^'  the  rules,"  but  this,  which  originated 
in  some  time  of  over-crowding  and  plague,  has  been  abolished  since 
1835.  GiUspur  Street  Compter^  a  stone-fronted  structure,  by  Dance, 
1791,  opposite  St.  Sepulchre's,  Newgate.  It  serves  for  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex,  and  contains  prisoners  for 
misdemeanor  as  well  as  debt.  Whitecross  Street  Prison^  Cripplegate, 
l)uilt  1813,  for  debtors  only,  and  belonging  to  the  same  Sheriffs. 

Pbisons  (Criminal)  have  frightfully  increased  for  many  years,  and 
continue  to  do  so  with  an  advancing  rate  of  increase.  The  chief 
are : — Newgate^  at  the  corner  of  Newgate  Street  and  Old  Bailey; 
now  only  a  gaol  of  detention  for  persons  about  to  be  tried  at  the 
adjacent  Central  Criminal  Court,  but  formerly  sufficing  both  for  that 
purpose  and  for  all  undergoing  sentence  for  offences  in  London  and 
Jiliddlesex ;  though  it  was,  from  the  time  of  King  John  to  that  of 
Charles  II.,  merdy  a  tower  or  moderate  appendage  to  the  city  gate. 
Thus,  for  four  centuries  and  a  half,  during  which  London  at  least 
decupled  its  population,  we  seem  to  have  required  no  increase  of 
prison  room.     Even  on  rebuilding  the  gate«  after  the  fire,  it  was  not 
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thought  neceasarv  to  enlarge  or  remoTe  this  adjunct ;  bat  from  titat 
time  it  began  to  be  crowded,  and  the  nuisance  of  an  inadeqaate  and 
totally  unventilated  prison  increased  till,  in  1750,  the  gaol  ferer, 
communicated  by  prisoners  on  trial,  killed  in  one  session  two  judges, 
several  jurors,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  othefs  to  the  number  of  sixty. 
Still  the  present  building  was  not  commenced  till  1 770,  nor  completed 
till  1783,  the  old  one  having  meanwhile  been  burnt  down  in  the  Got- 
•  don  riots.  The  architect  was  George  Dance,  city  surveyor,  the  same 
who  built  the  Mansion  House  and  disfigured  Guildhall;  and  the 
fifties,  which  are  297  feet  and  115  feet  long,  may  be  considered  bis 
best  works,  and  the  beau  ideal  of  prison  architecture. 

The  exterior  of  Newgate  is  treated  just  as  we  may  suppose  a  prison 
in  ancient  Rome  to  have  been ;  and  there,  this  would  have  been  the 
tru€  treatment,  for  it  would  have  distinguished  the  building  not  only 
by  uncommon  mass  and  gloominess,  but  also  by  uncommon  plain- 
netSy  rudeness^  and  want  of  finish.  So  also  the  prison  exteriors  of 
the  middle  ages  (the  south  entrance  to  the  Tower  for  instance) 
were  easily  conformed  to  true  taste,  and  made  prison-like  relatirely 
to  surrounding  structures,  because  the  latter  had  some  beauty,  some 
polish  or  refinement,  which,  in  the  prison,  could  be  dispensed  with 
or  reduced.  But  what  is  to  be  done  where  the  genera]  architecture 
has  nothing  to  dispense  with  or  reduce  ?  What  can  be  done  right  in 
prison-building,  where  aU  building  (that  is,  not  a  sham)  has  survived 
its  age  of  beauty  long  ago,  survived  the  last  vestiges  of  comeliness, 
and  (repudiating  all  beyond  material  and  animal  requirements)  has 
reached  the  ne  jdus  ultra  of  animal  sameness  and  second  savage- 
hood  ?  Nothing  can  be  distinguished  by  prison-like  qualities,  where 
rudeness  and  squalor  have  in  everything  reached  their  climax; 
where  niggardliness  of  finish  and  niggardliness  of  thought  have 
advanced  till  they  can  be  pushed  no  farther ;  where  society  is  too 
poor  to  afford  anything  at  once  ornamental  and  real;  because  the 
arts  that  once  served  to  glorify  God  by  imitating  the  excellences  of 
nature,  and  to  profit  man  and  ennoble  his  works  by  making  them 
vehicles  of  thought  and  truth,  are  employed  solely  in  counterfeiting 
appearances  of  wealth,  or  appearances  casually  associated  with 
wealth,  to  assist  the  imagination  of  every  class  m  fancying  them- 
selves a  little  richer  than  they  are;  because  millions  are  worked  and 
fed  to  supply  make-believes ;  because  society  devotes  to  this  end, 
and  to  sham  excitements,  all  the  wealth,  all  the  labour  not  required 
for  the  supply  of  animal  necessities;  and  more  than  aU^  so  that  the 
suppliers  of  them  are  pauperized. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  a  prison  should  be  designed  as  cheaply 
as  possible — not  only  without  ornament^  but  without  the  deceits  and 
pretences  elsewhere  required  to  keep  up  appearances  of  what  is  called 
respectability ;  that  it  might  have  neither  a  stone  nor  a  tool-stroke 
not  conducive  to  its  matenal  requirements,  to  convenience  or  to  dura- 
bility— not  a  feature  to  satisfy  a  fashion  or  a  fiction,  either  of  architec- 
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ture  or  of  briclckjenhip.  Bat  this  would  greatly  increase  the  trouble 
of  design ;  and  yet,  after  all,  be  inconsistent,  because  it  would  make 
prisons  in  fact  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  truthful^  of  our  buildings; 
the  only  ornaments  to  redeem  the  landscape  that  our  other  erections 
had  blotted  and  deformed.  This  would  too  grossly  disagree  with 
their  destination.  It  would  never  do  for  it  to  l^  sua,  ^^  we  dwell  in 
aham  houses,  pray  in  sham  churches,  learn  in  sbam  colleges,  admi^ 
nister  the  law  in  sham  tribunals,  but  send  its  transgressors  to  a  real 
prison."  Such  would  be  the  effect  of  a  return  towuds  architectural 
truth  beginning  in  this  lowest  class  of  building;  and  yet  it  is  more 
likely  to  begin  in  this  than  in  any  other,  because  it  would  here  be 
most  profitable  to  the  pocket. 

From  whateyer  point  yiewed,  therefore,  the  architecture  of  prisons 
presents  (like  eveiything  relating  to  them)  insuperable  dilemmas; 
because  all  perplexities  of  the  system  run  down  and  collect  here  as 
in  a  sink,  and,  whenoesoeyer  arising,  it  is  here  alone  that  they  show 
themselyes  undisguised. 

BridetteU  was  originally  a  royal  palace  named  after  a  it>eU  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Brule\  and  was  given  by  Edward  VI.  as  the  first 
Workhouse,  or  rather  House  of  Correction,  **  for  the  strumpet  and 
idle  person,  for  the  rioter  that  consumeth  all,  and  for  the  vagabond 
that  will  abide  in  no  place."  Long  regarded  as  an  hospital  rather 
than  a  prison,  this  asylum  only  drew  an  increase  of  vaeabonds  to 
the  capital.  The  present  building  serves  for  100,  in  smgle  cells, 
undergoing  sentences  not  exceeding  three  months.  Bridewell  has 
become  a  general  name  for  prisons  of  a  similar  character  throughout 
the  country. 

The  followhig  is  a  general  sommaiy  of  the  prisons  connected  vith  the  me< 
tropolisy  including  some  of  those  previously  mentioned ; — 

PentonviUe  Primm, — ^That  g^reat  question  of  crime  and  punishment,  which 
in  its  national  import,  creates  bo  deep  an  anxiety,  and  claims  so  laige  a  provi- 
sion of  corrective  if  not  remedial  measures,  has  been  greaUy  elucidated  within 
the  last  few  yean  by  the  experience  obtained  in  the  PentonviUe  Prison,  which 
was  designed  to  be  a  model  of  construction,  and  to  be  appropriated  for  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  "separate  system**  of  discipline.  Before  describing  tiliat 
building,  however,  a  brief  narrative,  derived  from  official  documents,  of  the 
leading  circumstances  connected  with  prison  improvements  in  this  country, 
may  be  appropriately  presented,  and  will  assist  in  explaining  the  particular 
form  of  prison  conduct  which  the  PentonviUe  establishment  is  Intended  to 
enforce. 

The  earliest  recorded  steps  taken  for  the  improvement  of  prison  discipUne 
appear  to  have  been  provoked  by  the  exposure  made  by  the  distinguished  phi- 
lanthropist, Howard,  who,  being  taken  prisoner  by  a  French  privateer,  in  a 
V03rage  to  Lisbon,  in  1755,  suffered  the  barbarous  treatment  then  inflicted  on 
the  unfortunate  occupants  of  the  Castle  of  Brest,  and  determined  to  devote 
his  future  Ufe  to  an  attempt  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  to  which  all  prisoners 
were  then  as  a  matter  of  course  in  all  cases  subjected.  Howard  was,  in  1773, 
created  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Bedford,  and  while  filling  this  office  he 
bad  many  opportunities  of  observing  the  state  of  the  Jails  under  his  Jurisdic- 
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tioiL  HsTing  given  his  immediate  attention  to  the  aUeviatittn  of  indiTidnal 
diatresBea^  and  Uie  remedy  of  such  geneial  grievances  as  he  conld  sacceed  In 
controlling,  this  benevolent  man  resolved  to  pursue  his  investigation  over  the 
coontiy,  and  accordingly  proceeded  upon  tours  into  the  oountiea  of  Hertfonli 
Berks,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Hants,  Sussez,  Surrey,  &c  He  was  subsequently  exa- 
mined before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  to  the  results  of  his 
inquiries,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  for  his  benevolent  exertioBs. 

In  the  year  1773  to  1784,  Mr.  Howard  extended  his  inspection  to  the  prisons 
and  bridewells  of  Bngland,  SootUnd,  Ireland,  France,  HoUand,  Gk$rmany,  Swit- 
zerhind,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia^  Poland,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  pablishcd 
an  account  of  his  observations  in  a  valuable  work  on  the  state  of  priaoni, 
with  an  appendix.  This  distinguished  ornament  of  our  country  and  of  the 
human  race,  met  his  lamented  death  on  the  20th  January,  1790,  at  Chenon, 
in  Russian  Tartary,  having  received  an  infectious  fever,  a  species  of  plague, 
by  his  humane  visits  to  the  hospitals  of  that  place. 

The  exertions  of  John  Howard,  and  the  political  events  by  which  their  ob- 
jects were  promoted,  are  thus  referred  to  bv  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  Home  District,  in  their  Third  Reports :— 

"  Together  with  the  remonstrances  of  this  distinguished  benefiustor  of  man- 
kind, circumstances  powerfully  co-operated  to  produce  a  general  desire  for  the 
improvement  of  our  prisons,  and  imposed  on  us  the  neceauty  of  immedintely 
devising  an  enlarged  system  of  transportation.  The  result  of  thia  combi- 
nation of  humane  remonstrance  and  political  necessity,  appears  to  have 
been  a  general  desire  that  something  should  be  speedily  done  to  improve 
our  prison  discipline.  The  first  impulse  to  public  feeling  was  given  by  the 
labours  of  Howard;  and  great  is  the  obligation  which  the  cauae  <i  hu- 
manity owes  to  the  unwearied  industry  and  ardent  benevolence  of  thia  dis- 
tinguished philanthropist.  His  labours  were  rewarded  by  that  deep  and 
national  feeling  of  commiseration  for  the  sufiTerings  of  prisoners  whidi  fol- 
lowed that  fiiithful  exposure  of  them,  which  his  earnest  wi^es  for  their 
mitigation,  and  his  truly  Christian  courage,  prompted  him  to  nudEe.  But  the 
attention  of  this  excellent  nuin  seems  to  have  been  almost  absorbed  by  the 
physical  sufferings  which  it  was  his  lot  to  witness.  The  very  magnitude  and 
intensity  of  those  sufferings  seem  to  have  prevented  him  from  looking  beyond 
them  to  a  consideration  of  the  moral  evils  of  imprisonment,  which  are  even 
still  more  deplorable  than  the  prisoners'  privations  and  discornforte,  and  witli- 
out  the  proper  remedy  for  which,  even  an  improvement  of  his  phyidcal  condi- 
tion is  but  too  often  a  greater  incentive  to  ms  further  advancement  in  crime 
and  vice.  The  impulse,  however,  was  thus  given  to  the  desire  and  demand 
for  prison  improvements ;  it  was  prompt  and  decisive,  and  to  Howard  the 
praise  is  most  justly  due.*' 

The  notion  which  has  been  cfficiaUy  formed  and  acted  upon,  as  to  the  way 
in  which  this  "proper  remedy"  for  "the  moral  evils  of  imprisonment**  is  to 
be  sou^t  within  prisons,  was  described  by  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  (Sir  J.  Graham),  in  a  letter  dated  16th  December,  1842, 
addressed  to  the  ConmiisBioners  for  the  government  of  Pentonville  Prison. 
From  this  description,  the  following  extract  is  quoted  here,  as  it  so  well  ex- 
plains the  ol^et^t  aimed  at  in  the  conduct  of  the  establishments  now  under 
our  notice.     On  this  account,  also,  the  length  of  the  extract  must  be  excused. 

"  It  is  useless  to  discuss  the  abstract  question,  whether  under  any  regulation 
a  prison  can  supply  the  means  of  reforming  the  character  of  hardened 
offenders.  It  is  enough  to  observe  that  the  limited  number  which  the  Model 
Prison  can  contain,  will,  in  the  hope  of  reformation,  be  generally  confined  to 
those  who  are  convicted  of  their  first  offence,  and  whose  age  is  between  18 
and  35. 

"  CorLsidering  the  excessive  supply  of  labour  in  this  country,  its  consequent 
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depreciation,  and  the  fiuitidionB  rejection  of  all  'those  whose  character  is 
tainted,  I  wwh  to  admit  no  prisoner  into  Pentonville  who  is  not  sentenced  to 
tniuroortation,  and  who  is  not  doomed  to  he  transported  t 

**  The  convict,  on  whom  the  discipline  might  have  produced  the  most  salu- 
tary effect,  when  liherated  and  thrown  back  on  society  here,  would  still  be 
bianded  as  a  criminal,  and  would  have  an  indifferent  chance  of  a  livelihood 
from  the  profitable  exercise  of  honest  industry.  His  degradation  and  Ms  wants 
would  soon  obliterate  the  good  impressions  he  might  have  received,  and  by  the 
force  of  circumstances  which  he  could  not  control,  he  would  be  drawn  again 
into  his  former  habits ;  he  would  rejoin  his  old  companions,  and  renew  the 
career  of  ciime. 

"Not  so  the  convict  transported  from  Pentonville.  The  chain  of  former 
habits  would  be  broken ;  his  early  associations  would  be  altered ;  a  new  scene 
would  open  to  his  view,  where  skilled  labour  is  in  great  demand,  where  the 
earnings  of  industry  rapidly  accumulate,  where  independence  may  be  gained, 
and  where  the  stain  of  tarnished  character  is  not  quite  indelible. 

"  This  is  the  fiivourable  position  for  ripening  the  fruit  of  improved  prison 
discipline ;  this  is  the  best  chance  for  turning  to  account  the  instruction  given 
in  useful  manual  labour ;  this  is  the  prospect  which  will  revive  hope  in  the 
bosom  of  the  prisoner,  which  will  confirm  his  good  resolutions,  and  which  will 
stimulate  him  to  energy  and  to  virtue. 

"  I  propose,  therefore,  that  no  prisoner  shall  be  admitted  into  Pentonville 
without  the  knowledge  that  it  is  the  portal  to  the  penal  colony,  and  without 
the  certainty  that  he  bids  adieu  to  his  connexions  in  England,  and  that  he 
must  look  forward  to  a  life  of  labour  in  another  hemisphere. 

"  But  from  the  day  of  his  entrance  into  the  prison,  while  I  extinguish  the 
hope  of  return  to  his  fiunily  and  friends,  I  would  open  to  him  fully  and  dis- 
tinctly the  fiite  which  awaits  him,  and  the  degree  of  influence  which  his  own 
conduct  will  infiillibly  have  over  his  future  fortunes. 

"  He  should  be  made  to  feel  that  from  that  day  he  enters  on  a  new  career. 
The  classification  of  the  convicts  in  the  colony,  as  set  forth  in  Lord  Stanley's 
despatches,  should  be  made  intelligible  to  him.  He  diould  be  told  that  his 
imprisonment  is  a  period  of  probation ;  that  it  will  not  be  prolonged  above 
18  months;  that  an  opportunity  of  learning  those  arts  which  will  enable  him 
to  earn  his  bread,  will  be  afforded,  under  the  best  instructors ;  that  moral 
and  religious  knowledge  will  be  imparted  to  him  as  a  guide  for  his  future 
life ;  that  at  the  end  of  18  months,  when  a  just  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the 
effect  produced  by  the  discipline  on  his  character,  he  will  be  sent  to  Yan 
Dieman's  Land,  there,  if  he  behave  well,  at  once  to  receive  a  ticket  of  leave^ 
which  is  equivalent  to  freedom,  with  the  certainty  of  abundant  maintenance, 
the  fruit  of  industry ;  If  he  behave  indifferently,  he  will  be  transported  to 
Yan  Dieman's  L^nd,  there  to  receive  a  probationary  pass,  which  will  secure 
to  him  only  to  him  a  limited  portion  of  his  own  earnings,  and  which  will  im- 
pose certain  galling  restraints  on  his  personal  liberty ;  if  he  behave  ill,  and  if 
the  discipline  of  the  prison  be  ineffectual,  he  will  be  transported  to  Tasman's 
Peninsula,  there  to  work  in  a  probationary  gang,  without  wages,  deprived  of 
liberty — an  abject  convict." 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  Pentonville  Prison  building  comprehends 
a  central  hall  open  from  floor  to  roof  with  spacious  corridors  of  a  similar  con- 
struction radiating  from  it,  having  ranges  of  cells  placed  on  each  side.  The 
wings  or  divisions  containing  the  cells,  being  thus  connected  with  the  central 
building,  the  whole  interior  of  the  prison  and  the  door  of  every  cell  are  seen 
from  one  point.  The  stairs  of  communication  being  also  placed  in  the  corri- 
dors, and  made  of  open  iron  framing,  do  not  impede  a  clear  view  being  ob- 
tained from  the  hall  to  the  extremity  of  each  wing,  or  from  one  end  of  a  cor- 
ridor to  the  other ;  and  every  movement  within  the  prison,  whether  of  an  offi- 
cer or  a  prisoner,  is  therefore  under  constant  observation  and  controL 
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Of  this  principle  of  conatniction  an  example  exists  at  Borne,  and  is  thus 
described  by  Monsieur  Duchatel,  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  France  in  1842, 
in  lus  work  entitled  "  Instruction  et  Programme  pour  la  Construction  dea 
Maisons  d' Arret  et  de  Justice. " 
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Fig.  1  reproenU  a  ground  plan  of  the  priMm. 
A,  ItnK 


_.  Khtnmce  gateway. 

B,  Chaplain's  reildoioe. 

c,  Oovernor's  rettdcnoe. 

D,  Room*  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  messenger  and  Inner  porter. 

B.  Rooms  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  reception  warder  and  outer  porter. 

Wt  Entrance  court,  34  ft.  by  46  ft.  in  dimensions. 

0,  Waiting  room  and  offices  for  the  commissioners,  secretary,  chaplain,  and  physician. 

H,  Corresponding  range  of  offices  for  governor,  clerk,  and  deputy  governor,  and  visitliig  rooms. 

1,  Cen^hall. 

J,  J,  J,  J,  The  four  wings  of  the  prison,  or  ranges  of  cells. 

K,  House  for  pumping  machinery,  and  cells  for  prisoners  engaged  in  working  It. 

L.  L,  L,  Three  sets  of  radial  exercising  yards. 

u,  M,  Two  front  seU  of  exercising  yards. 

B,  M,  If,  If,  IV,  If,  Apartmenu  at  angles  of  external  wall,  occupied  by  warden. 

Fig.  a  shows  a  longitudinal  elevation  of  one  of  the  whigs  of  the  prison,  and  fig.  3  an  interaal 
and  transverse  section  of  part  of  one  of  them,  the  same  letters  referring  to  the  same  parts  in 
both  of  these  figures. 

A,  B,  c.  Inlets  for  introduction  of  fresh  air. 

D,  B,  r.  Outlets  for  discharge  of  fresh  air. 

o,o.  Main  fresh  air  fines. 

H,H,  Warming apparstus. 

I,  J,  Cold  air  flues. 

K,  Main  foul  air  flue. 

L,  Smoke  flue  from  apparatus,  shown  by  a  dotted  line. 

M,  Fire-place  for  summer  ventilation. 

N,  If,  N,  If,  Galleries  supported  on  iroo  bnoketa 
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" '  Cette  prison  ftit  61eY§e  pir  lee  ordreg  du  Pape  Clement  XI.  de  1708 1 1785. 
Si  Ton  entre  dans  rezamen  detailK  du  Rysteme,  et  mdme  de  Ut  dispodtion 
architecturale  de  oette  prison,  on  reconnattre  que  les  AmMcains  ne  sont  aue 
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let  ImitAteiin  doB  Italieiu, 
non  Beulement  bohb  le  point 
de  vae  dn  regime  discipli- 
ludre,  maifl  aussi  boos  cdui 
de  1a  conBtraction.  Par 
rexamen  des  desains  ci- 
Joints,  il  sera  fitcile  de  re- 
oonnattre  que  tout  6tait 
pr6va  dans  chaqne  cellule 
pour  rhabitation  constante 
des  d6tenua  Boumia  au  re- 
gime de  la  B^paration." 

The  development  of  this 
principle  upon  an  extended 
Bcale,  iB|  however,  consi- 
dered to  be  due  to  Mr. 


Haviland,    who 
Fio.  9,  and  erected  the  SMten  at 

Philadelphia. 

Withsome  modifieatioB^ 
the  BBme  principle  of  ar- 
rangement is  ohmared  ia 
Pentonville  Prison,  lmt*the 
details  of  the  bnildiog  are 
different  from  those  of  any 
previouslj  erected 
and  were  deagned  witfc 
reference  to  the  special  ob- 
jects to  be  attained  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  in- 
tended system  of  conduct 


The  accompanying  three  figures  will  serve  to  shew  the  arrangement  and 
construction  of  the  Pentonville  Prison,  which  occupies  a  rising  site  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  road  leading  from  King's  Cross  to  Holloway,  and  designated 
"The  Thomhill  Bridge  Road."  Of  these  figures,  the  first  (Fig.  1),  shows  » 
ground  plan  of  the  entire  prison  with  the  exercising  yards,  boundary  wall, 
and  warden'  houses  at  the  angles  of  the  wall.  (Fig.  8),  shows  a  transverse 
section  of  one  of  the  wings,  with  the  three  ranges  of  cells,  the  air  flnoB  for 
ventilation,  and  for  warming,  the  middle  corridor  and  galleries  supported  upon 
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iron  brackets,  Ac  (Fig.  2),  representB  an  interior  longitudinal  elevation  of  a 
portion  of  one  of  the  vings,  and  shews  the  doon  of  the  cells,  the  galleries,  ftc 

The  first  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  on  the  10th  April,  1840,  and  the 
worka  were  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1842.  The  prison  was  intended  for 
the  reception  of  nude  conyicts  between  the  ages  of  18  and  85,  and  to  be  con- 
ducted upon  the  "separate  system  of  discipline,"  which,  it  should  be  re- 
marked, originated  in  England,  and  was  the  subject  of  legislative  enactment 
so  long  ago  as  the  year  1778.  The  Pentonville  Frison  was  first  occupied  on 
the  2l8t  December,  1842.  Among  the  provisions  of  the  2nd  and  8rd  Yic 
c  56,  it  was  stipulated  that  "  no  cell  shall  be  used  for  the  separate  confine- 
ment of  prisoners  which  is  not  of  such  a  size,  and  lighted,  warmed,  and  venti- 
lated in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  required  by  a  due  rq^ud  to  health,  and  fur- 
nished with  the  means  of  enabling  a  prisoner  to  oommunicate  at  any  time, 
with  an  officer  of  the  prison."  Also,  that  a  prisoner  should  have  the  means 
of  taking  air  and  exercise  when  required ;  that  he  should  be  furnished  with 
the  means  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  with  books,  and  also  with  labour 
or  employment.  The  standard  size  of  cell  adopted  in  this  prison  is  18  ft  in 
length,  by  7  ft.  in  breadth,  and  9  ft.  in  height.  To  avoid  all  conmiunication 
between  the  prisonen,  it  was  determined  to  fit  up  each  cell  wiUi  the  means  of 
washing,  and  with  other  conveniences,  so  as  to  render  it  unnecessanr  for  any 
prisoner  to  quit  his  cell  except  to  attend  chapel,  and  take  exercise.  The  build- 
ing is  constructed  mainly  of  brickwork,  with  iron  sashes,  iron  biurs,  doors,  ftc 
The  foundations  are  laid  on  solid  concrete,  8  ft  deep  and  8  ft  wide,  and  over 
the  whole  sur£sM»  of  the  walls  a  course  of  slate  is  hud  in  cement  six  inches 
above  the  ground  line,  thus  effectually  preventing  the  access  of  moisture  hf 
capillary  attraction. 

Baaement, — Under  the  entrance  building  is  a  reception  ward,  in  which  pri- 
soners are  detained  until  examined  by  the  medical  officer,  and  reported  fit 
for  admisaion.  Here  also  are  an  examining  room,  clothing  stores,  bath,  and 
a  closet  for  fumigating  and  purifying  clo&es.  The  basement  beneath  the 
central  hall  is  appropriated  to  materialB,  stores,  provisions,  &c.  The  cooking 
department  comprises  a  kitchen,  furnished  with  a  steam  apparatus  and  conti- 
guous stores  for  meat,  bread,  flour,  potatoes,  &c.  Adjoining  the  kitchen  is  a 
room  in  which  the  provisions  are  weighed  out  and  arranged  in  -trays,  which  are 
then  placed  in  a  hoisting  apparatus,  and  raised  for  distribution  to  the  ground 
floor  and  upper  cell&  This  distribution  is  ingeniously  and  rapidly  effected  by 
placing  the  trays  upon  light  iron  carriages,  wMch  are  fitted  to  span  the  middle 
space  in  each  corridor,  and  run  upon  the  hand-railing  of  the  galleries.  The 
remiainder  of  the  basement  is  used  as  a  mess-room  for  tiie  subordinate  offi- 
cers of  the  establishment ;  and  also  comprises  cells  for  punishment,  work- 
ahopsjftc. 

Chround  Floor,  shown  on  Fig.  1,  comprises  four  wings,  each  containing  cells 
on  each  side,  and  an  entrance  building  comprising  several  important  offices  for 
csondncting  the  affiurs  of  the  prison.  The  following  references  to  the  corres- 
ponding letters  shown  on  the  plan  will  explain  this  appropriation  in  sufficient 

The  entire  area  occupied  by  the  prison  and  grounds,  which  is  inclosed  by 
a  boundary  wall,  measures  6  acres  and  10  perches,  and  there  is  a  terrace  and 
road  75  ft.  broad  in  firont  of  the  prison,  and  spaces  respectively  of  80  and  20  ft 
on  the  two  sides,  with  a  garden  of  2  tt/cres  in  the  rear.  In  the  spaces  between 
and  in  fitmt  of  the  wings,  the  exercising  yards  are  placed ;  these  are  arranged 
in  five  sets,  three  of  which  are  circular,  and  the  other  two  of  an  oblong  figure. 
The  entrance-gate  forms  the  firet  or  front  barrier ;  the  two  side  gate^  and  the 
front  door  of  tiie  prison,  form  the  second  barrier ;  and  the  third  consists  of  the 
door  opening  into  tiie  central  hall  on  the  ground  floor,  and  two  doors  on  the 
basement,  which  lead  from  the  kitchen  and  stores  before  described. 

The  well  from  winch  the  prison  is  supplied  with  water,  is  situated  between 
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two  of  th«  wingiy  and  the  pumps  nn  woiked  by  a  shall  and  eranlcB  fixed  in 
tMi^ringii^  and  carried  Uuroogh  a  series  of  small  compartments,  each  of  whkb 
mi^  be  oocapied  by  a  siiigle  prisoner,  and  thus  any  amount  of  ««^««^i  pofw& 
nMj  be  applied  for  the  purpose  without  admitting  communieaiion  beiweR 
^ose  employed. 

Upper  Jloifrs. — The  Chapd  is  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  entnnee-bciil^ 
ing,  and  is  approached  by  sti^rs  from  the  leyel  of  the  first  and  second  galierie? 
in  the  central  hall.    The  seats  in  the  chapel  are  so  disposed,  that  while  escfi 

Srisoner  Ib  efiectually  separated  from  all  his  fellows,  he  can  see  and  be  seen  k^r 
bie  chaplain,  and  is  also  exposed  to  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  priaoc 
oificera.  As  each  prisoner  enters  his  stall,  he  closes  the  door  after  him,  and  « 
soon  as  the  row  of  stalls  becomesoccupied,  the  officer  frstens  the  whole  of  the  does 
in  the  row  simultaneously,  by  a  simple  mechanical  oontriTanoe.  FortJ&e  porpoflc 
of  ventilatinff  the  chapel,  the  space  beneath  the  galleiy  is  adopted  as  an  ai; 
chamber,  and  perforations  for  admitting  fresh  air  are  made  in  the  risers  under 
the  seats.  The  vitiated  air  pasBCs  into  the  roof,  and  thence  through  the 
dock  tower,  and  owing  to  tne  altitude  and  difference  of  tempemtnre,  thk 
means  of  egress  is  found  eflfectiye  without  further  assistance.  Under  the  saoe 
roof  as  Ihe  ohapel,  infirmary  or  convalescent  rooms  are  provided  for  cases  is 
which  the  constant  attendance  of  a  nurse  is  required,  or  infectious  diaoss 
appear,  but  for  all  ordinary  cases  of  indisposition,  the  common  cells  sie  found 
sufficient,  beingwell  adapted,  by  the  adequacy  of  space  and  thorough  ventilatioo. 
for  medical  treatment  and  superintendence  without  removing  the  patient 

Veniiiloaifm.'—Tha  windows  of  the  cells  being  fixed,  and  the  doors  conunonl; 
dosed,  it  is  evident  that  some  other  than  the  ordinary  means  of  ventilatia 
are  required  in  order  to  withdraw  the  vitiated  air,  and  to  supply  the  neoesssxy 

auantity  of  fredi  air.  Two  other  conditions  are  also  imposed  in  order  to  render 
ie  tempemture  of  the  cells  accordant  with  the  health  of  their  inmates,  and  to 
preserve  the  discipline  of  the  prison  :  these  are,  first,  that  means  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  warming  the  fresh  air,  when  necessary,  without  iiyuring  its  qualities: 
and,  second,  that  the  flues  or  channels  for  the  transmission  of  the  air  shall  not 
fitcUitate,  to  any  degree,  the  transmission  of  sound.  The  general  arrangemeot 
of  the  heating  apparatus  and  air-flues  will  be  underBtcK>d  from  the  seetioo 
through  one  of.  the  wings  of  the  prison  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  apparatus  for 
warming  the  air  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  basement  story  of  each  win^ 
and  consists  of  a  boiler  or  case,  to  which  pipes  adapted  for  circulating  hot 
water  are  connected,  and  which  is  also  in  communication  with  a  large  flue  opa 
to  external  atmosphere.  The  fresh  air  admitted  through  this  flue,  after  tra- 
versing the  boiler  surSsce,  is  directed  right  and  left  along  a  main  flue,  which 
extends  horizontally  under  the  corridor-fioor,  and  fh>m  Qience  rises  througk 
small  fines  formed  in  the  wall  of  the  corridor,  which  terminate  sererally  in  s 
grating  placed  close  under  the  arched  ceiling  of  each  cell  on  the  three  stories. 
Thus,  the  means  are  provided  of  introducing  a  current  of  air  from  the  exterior 
into  each  cell,  and  of  previously  warming  it  to  any  required  degree,  or  leaving 
it  at  its  original  temperature.  Corresponding  arrangements  are  made  for  ex- 
tracting the  foul  air  as  follows : — A  grating  is  fixed  dose  to  the  fioorof  esdi 
cell,  on  the  side  next  the  outer  wall,  and  diagonally  opposite  to  the  points  of 
entrance  of  the  fresh  air.  This  grating  covers  a  flue  in  the  outer  wall,  which 
communicates  at  the  top  with  a  horizontal  foul-air  flue  in  the  roof,  leading  to 
a  vertical  shaft  raised  20  or  25  feet  above  the  ridge.  During  the  summer,  s 
small  fire  is  kept  up  at  the  bottom  of  this  shaft,  by  which  the  temperature  of 
the  column  of  air  within  it  is  raised  above  that  of  the  external  atmoqihere, 
and  its  specific  weight  proportionally  reduced.  The  foul  air,  consequently, 
rises  and  passes  away,  and  the  partial  vacuum  thus  produced  is  instant!  v  filled 
fh>m  the  foul-air  flues  of  the  several  cells.  The  consumption  of  fhel  for  tliii 
apparatus  has  been  about  1  cwt  per  diem  for  each  wing,  containing  180  cells; 
and  the  daily  cost  of  thus  effecting  sufficient  ventilation  in  summer  time  isahost 
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tffceenrpenee,  or  about  one-eiffhth  of  a  penny  per  eelL  Dating  the  winter  aeamn, 
lie  wanning  apparatus  in  the  basement  is  put  in  action,  and  the  smoke  and 
Lispooable  heat  being  thrown  into  the  shaft  abore  the  upper  cell^  the  adequate 
onount  of  ventilation  Ib  found  to  be  thus  eflected,  without  inyolring  anj 
Mldltionnl  trouble  or  expense.  The  temperature  presenred  throughout  the 
;>riaon,  in  winter,  Ib  from  62^  to  60^  Fahrenheit;  but  for  modifying  this  ton- 
peratiire  to  suit  the  feeelings  of  indiyidual  prisoners,  regulatois  are  fixed  in 
Lhe  fresh-air  flues  4^  some  of  the  cells,  and  by  these  warm  air  may  be  admitted 
from  the  main  flue,  or  cool  air  from  the  corridor,  at  pleasure. 

Cells. — ^£ach  cell,  as  already  stated,  has  an  internal  area  of  18  feet  in  length, 
7  in  breadth,  and  9  in  height  to  the  soffit  or  underside  of  the  arched  ceiling, 
and  oompriBOB  about  ^20  cubic  feet  of  space.    The  division  walls  between  the 
cells  are  18  inches  thick,  and  the  external  walls  224  inches.    The  ceilings  of 
the  cells  are  formed  of  a  half-brick  and  grouted  in  cement,  overlaid  with  con- 
crete, which  is  levelled  to  receive  a  coating  of  asphalte  forming  the  floor  of 
the  cell  above.    The  cell  doors  are  fitted  with  moveable  flaps,  by  which  the 
delivery  of  provisions,  fte.,  is  fiicilitated ;  and  besides  these  flaps  the  doors  are 
provided  with  snaall  openings  for  inspection  by  the  officers.    Each  cell  is 
provided  with  a  soilpan  and  trap,  and  a  copper  basin  for  washing,  fitted  with 
waterpipe,  &c     The  soilpan,  &c.,  are  of  strong  glased  earthenware.     The 
cells  are  lighted  with  gas,  and  each  is  provided  with  a  handle,  by  moving 
which  a  gong  is  sounded,  and  the  officer^s  attention  thus  excited,  while,  by  the 
same  movement,  a  numbered  label,  which  commonly  remains  against  the  wall 
outside  the  cell,  is  thrown  out  at  right  angles,  and  so  remaining,  serves  to  in- 
dicate the  cell  at  which  the  attendance  of  the  officer  is  desired.    In  this  way 
every  prisoner  has  the  means  of  summoning  an  officer  in  case  of  emergencyf 
The  supply  of  water  to  each  cell  is  derived  immediately  by  a  water  trough  of 
cast  iron  which  passes  along  the  wall  above  the  cell,  and  immediately  under 
the  floor  of  the  gallery.     Each  of  these  troughs  (which  are  supplied  from 
cisterns  on  the  roof  of  the  building)  contains  one  cubic  foot,  or  about  six  gallons. 
CetUrcU  HaU. — The  central  hall,  as  already  described,  is  like  the  radiating 
corridors,  open  from  the  ground-floor  level  to  the  roo^  and  thus  admits  a  pei^ 
feet  inspection  of  the  main  interior  of  the  prison,  and  at  the  same  time  afibrds 
great  BcUities  by  Uie  hoisting  machine,  described  under  the  head  **  Base- 
ment,"  and  by  a  spiral  iron  staircase,  for  ready  access  to  all  the  galleries  from 
one  central  point,  and  for  the  prompt  raising  of  provisions  and  materials  from 
the  basement  to  all  the  upper  wards. 

EoDerdnng  Y<ard», — ^These  are  arranged  to  radiate  from  a  single  point  or 
line,  round  or  along  which  a  passage  of  communication  is  provided.  When 
the  prisoners  have  been  locked  up,  each  singly  in  one  yard  or  radial  compart* 
menty  an  officer  who  remains  in  charge  of  them  has  the  means  of  instantly 
detecting  any  irregularity  by  means  of  inspection,  either  from  openings  in  the 
internal  walla,  or  through  windows  provided  above  the  passages. 

Bo^.— Eight  baths  are  provided,  each  5  ft  6  in.  by  2  ft  on  the  top,  and 
2  ft  6  in.  deep.  By  these  S2  prisoners  are  bathed  in  one  hour,  and  eaeh  pri- 
soner has  a  bath  once  a  fortni^t 

QijwmM'9  and  CfhaplaMs  Housea. — ^These  are  situated  one  on  either  side  of 
the  entrance  building,  and  each  contains  ample  accommodation  for  its  officii, 
occupant 

Co$t  of  the  Building, — The  total  cost  of  the  prison  to  the  period  of  its  occu- 
pation ires  84,168/.  12a.  2d,  which,  divided  by  the  number  of  cells,  520,  gives 
an  average  of  1612. 17s,  2id,  per  cell.  This  amount,  it  should  be  observed,  in- 
cludes the  furniture  and  fittings  of  the  whole  prison,  and  quarters  for  twenty 
prison  officers. 

Coei  of  maintaining  Prisoners. — ^Although  this  item  may  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  sygtem  of  prison  discipline  adopted,  rather  than  to  the  build- 
ing iU»\S,  jfi  as  the  latter  has  b^en  iq»eciaUy  designed  and  constructed  f<^ 
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curyinff  the  former  into  complete  piMtice,  oar  estimate  of  the  eoonomy  md 
value  of  the  edifice  is  liable  to  be  modified  by  this  consideTatioii,  and  we  may 
therefore  quote  the  reported  £Btot,  that  in  1848,  the  cost  for  the  Tictnalliii^  aai 
management  of  each  prisoner  in  the  Pentonville  Prison  was  very  nearly  M. ' 
The  cost  of  the  building  and  repairs  to  the  close  of  the  year  1847  is  idso  re- 
ported at  98,0001.  The  annual  interest  upon  this  capital  at  5  pereent.  beng 
48502.  represents  the  sum  of  92.  as  chargeable  against  each  indiTidual  oenn 
pant  of  the  establishment,  supposing  society  is  criminal  enough  to  keep  ite 
cells  fully  supplied.  The  annual  expense  of  each  prisoner  is  thus  46L !  Ii 
has  been  reported  by  an  ofllcer  engaged  in  cariying  out  "  the  system"*  at  Fen- 
tonville,  tliat  **  the  effects  produced  here  upon  the  character  of  priaoaezs  haY« 
been  encouraging  in  a  high  degree."  It  would  be  quite  foreign  to  our  ipsr- 
pose  to  examine  the  eyidence,  which  can  be  had  upon  this  point.  But  then 
is  certainly  no  boldness  in  Tentoring  the  remark,  that  these  **  eneomagiag 
effects"  need  the  most  clear  and  unequiyooal  testimony  before  so  lai^  aa 
annual  expenditure  in  the  enforcement  of  any  system  of  prison  diaeipline  can 
be  justified.  And  although  economy  of  management  should  not  be  aimed  at 
as  the  principal  object  in  our  dealings  with  crime,  it  must  yet  be  allowed  as  a 
subordinate  one ;  and  the  desirableness  of  eyery  method  of  oondnctiBg  priMw 
should  be  fairly  measured  by  reference  to  its  comparatiye  expense. 

The  Pentonville  or  ''  Model"  Prison,  on  which  we  have  already  bestowed  so 
much  of  our  limited  space,  has  been  selected  for  this  particular  desctiptioii  on 
account  of  its  adoption  by  the  government  of  this  conntiy  as  a  pattern  in 
construction  for  all  provincial  prisons  under  tiieir  control  The  "aepaxate" 
system  which  those  buildings  are  designed  to  enforce,  appears  to  have  been 
entertained  with  much  more  of  theoreucal  fkvour  than  it  nas  been  found  to 
deserve  in  practice,  and  already  several  departures  ftomthe  strictneas  of  disci- 
pline first  contemplated  have  been  forced  upon  the  management. 

Of  the  other  methods  of  ruling  criminals,  which  have  been  oonventaonally 
exalted  into  "  systems,"  the  prisons  of  London  and  its  suburbs  present  only 
two  which  are  to  be  distinguisned  from  the  "  separate."  These  are  known  as 
the  "silent"  and  and  the  "city"  systems;  the  former  allowing  aaaodatioD 
between  prisoners,  but  prohibiting  convenation;  the  latter  allowing  both: 
prohibiting  neither. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enter  upon  an  examination  of  the  merits  and  de- 
fects of  any  of  these  methods.  The  entire  subject  is  evidently  one  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  well-being  of  all  human  society.  Tet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  all  attempts  yet  made  in  dealing  practically  with  prison  diaeipline 
are  new  experiments  or  trials  that  have  been  instituted  with  only  partial  re- 
ference to  the  philosophy  of  the  subjects,  and  have,  as  might  be  expected, 
consequently  fiiued  in  establishing  correct  principles,  or  indicating  sneoeorfBl 
rules  of  proceeding. 

The  other  prisons  in  and  about  the  metropolis  may  be  briefly  deaeribed  in 
the  following  order: — 

First  of  naiionai  prisons,  or  those  which,  like  the  Pentonville  eetablislunentk 
are  imder  the  control  of  the  government^  there  are  the  Millbank  Prison,  a  Peni- 
tentiary Hulks  or  ship  prison,  and  the  debtors'  prisons  of  the  Queen's  Bench 
and  WhitecrosB  Street 

Millbank  Prison  or  Penitentiary  is  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Thames  between  Westminster  and  Yauxhall  bridges,  and  near  the  latter.  It 
is  the  most  extensive  penal  establisliment  in  England,  comprising  an  Indoaed 
area  of  16  acres  (of  which  7  are  covered  with  buildings  and  airing  gionnds), 
and  being  usually  tenanted  by  about  1500  criminals.  It  is  ooeupied  as  the 
depdt  for  those  sentenced  to  transportation  and  destined  for  the  govemment 
gaols  of  Pentonville,  Beading,  or  Wakefield ;  for  the  Hulks  or  riiip  prisons  at 
the  dockyards  of  Woolwich  and  Portsmouth,  or  to  be  expatriated  direct  The 
Juvenile  convicts  are  sent  to  the  priacm  at  PaiUorst  in  the  Ide  of  Wight 
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The  aannal  ftmount  of  the  migratoiy  orimiiud  population  of  Millbank  is  thus, 
&om  4000  to  5000.  This  prison  was  built  to  accommodAte  1200  prisoneiB  in 
sepante  ooUb  upon  the  solitsiy  system;  but  this  discipline  has  undergone 
succeaaiye  modincations,  and  is  now  only  vexy  partially  obseryed,  the  prisoners 
working  daily  in  common,  and  submitted  oidy  to  the  rule  of  silence.  The 
site  upon  which  the  prison  (which  cost  nearly  500^000^)  is  built,  is  low  and 
marshy,  and  although  iJl  practicable  improyements  haye  been  effected  by 
drainage  and  yentilation,  the  building'  is  yet,  and  must  still  remain,  un- 
healthy. 

The  HvJOcB  cr  Ship  Priaona,  which  are  moored  a4Joining  the  Dockyards  of 
Woolwich  and  Portsmouth,  were  first  adopted  for  this  purpose  in  accordance  with 
the  transportation  i^tem.  The  principal  hulks  now  stationed  at  Woolwich  are 
the  "  Warrior,"  an  old  seyenty-four  gun  ship,  which  accommodates  about  480  oon- 
Ticts  employed  in  the  dockyard,  and  the  "  Jnstitia^"  in  which  are  lodged  those 
who  are  employed  in  the  arsenal  The  ''  Warrior,"  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  model  hulk,  has  an  external  appearance  of  cleanliness  and  order,  but  is  in- 
ternally ill  adapted,  as,  indeed,  eyery  ship  must  be,  for  lodging  and  regulating 
prisoners.  Communication  between  the  conyicts  is  not  interfered  with,  and 
produces  the  natural  consequence  of  mutual  contamination.  The  men  eat  and 
sleep  in  gangs  of  from  12  to  20,  each  gang  occupying  a  separate  compartment 
of  the  deck,  and  thus  there  is,  of  course,  neither  silence  nor  separation. 

The  Qtuxn*s  Prison  or  Benth  is  (as  before  mentioned  in  p.  753)  a  receptacle 
for  debtors,  and,  on  account  of  those  who  haye  been  unfortunate  enough 
to  become  its  inmates,  must  be  r^;arded  as  a  place  with  many  interesting, 
although  necessarily  painful  associations.  The  name  **  Queen's  Bench,"  for- 
merly rightly  applied  to  this  prison,  is  so  no  longer,  as,  by  a  statute  of  the 
5th  and  6th  Victoria,  the  Marshalsea  and  Fleet  Prisons  were  abolished,  and 
their  functions  transferred  to  tlus,  under  the  new  name  of  the  Queen's  Prison. 
This  establishment  is  now  under  the  rule  of  the  Secretuy  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  and  seryes  as  a  national  prison,  receiying  persons  com- 
mitted by  the  Courts  of  Queen's  Bench,  Exchequer,  Common  Pleas,  and  Equity. 
Its  occupants  are  diyided  into  two  classes,  namely,  ordinary  debtors,  and  debtors 
who  are  remanded  for  fraud  and  defiance  of  creditois ;  and  each  of  these  classes 
is  subdiyided  into  those  who  maintain  themselyes,  and  those  who  do  not 
maintain  themselyes.  The  prison  is  open  to  yisitors  from  9  in  the  morning 
to  7  or  9  in  the  eyening,  and  there  is  no  let  or  hindrance  to  admission.  The 
prisoners  are  simply  kept  in  custody  within  the  walls  of  the  spacious  yard, 
and  each  has  his  own  room  for  sitting  and  sleeping,  except  when  the  oyerflow 
of  the  inhabitants  compels  the  putting  two  prisoners  in  one  room,  a  practice 
technically  called  diwrnming ;  and,  except  in  the  remand  department,  are  free 
from  restraint  which  cannot  be  reasonably  complained  of. 

Whiiecroaa  Street  Prison,  like  the  Queen's,  is  entirely  a  debtors'  prison.  (See 
also  p.  753.)  It  is  situated  in  Whitecross  Street,  Cripplegate,  and  has  also  another 
frontage  in  Bedcross  Street  It  is  diyided  into  six  separated  wards,  called,  as 
follows : — ^The  Middlesex  ward ;  the  Poultiy  and  Qiltspur  Street  ward  ;  the 
Ludgate  ward;  the  dietary  ward;  the  remand  ward;  and  the  female  ward.  The 
entire  prison  is  capable  of  holding  500  persons.  In  the  Middlesex  ward  are  con- 
fined debtors  from  the  county,  while  those  committed  from  the  city  are  distri- 
buted among  the  other  warda  The  Poultry  and  Oiltspur  Street  ward  is  occupied 
by  city  debtors  who  are  not  freemen ;  the  Ludgate  ward,  by  city  debtors,  who 
are,  or  rather  it  should  be  said,  toere/ree  men.  Freedom  of  the  city  is  not^  how: 
eyer,  to  be  confounded  with  freedom  of  the  jaU.  The  dietary  ward  is  appro- 
priated to  those  who  cannot  maintain  themselyes.  The  remand  ward  is  more 
strictly  controlled  than  the  others,  and  receiyes  debtors  committed  for  fraud, 
contempt  of  court,  kc.  Each  ward  has  its  day  rooms  common  to  all  the  prisoners 
within  that  ward,  and  such  friends  as  may  yisit  them.  The  dormitories  are  each 
adapted  to  contain  about  eighteen  persons,  and  are  furnished  with  so  many  sepor 
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nte  iron  bedrtetda,  with  blanket^  qnilt^  kc  The  phuse  is  geiundly  UdeaUj 
deftnly ;  bat  the  deeping  rooms  ue  asdlj  deficient  in  TentUsti^m,  mud  the  vater- 
eloeetsinsshamefnlstftteof  filihandn^eet  ThesemstteiByit  iiuijbeho]wd» 
are  in  ooone  of  amendment,  or  likely  to  be  so  ero  long. 

Foot  great  prisons  hare  now  to  be  noticed  as  being  within  our  metiopolitBa 
range,  bat  they  are  distinffoished  irom  those  hoetofore  refened  to,  being 
under  tiie  jarisdiction  of  the  magistrates  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and 
are,  therefore,  county  instead  of  natumoL  prisons :  these  are  the  House  ci 
Correction,  or  Coldbath  Fields  Prison ;  House  of  Detention,  at  Clerkenwl]  ; 
Tothill  Fields  Prison,  at  Westminster ;  and  Newgate. 

The  Hou9e  (^Corrioion,  situated  in  Coldbath  Fields,  between  Gray's-inii-lABe 
and  St  John's  Street  Boad,  occupies  a  site,  in  building  and  yard,  ftc,  aiw^bomi 
nine  acres,  and  is  adapted  to  contain  1250  prisonen,  althoi^  a  greater  bbb- 
ber  is  sometimes  forced  into  it  In  this  prison  silence  is  rigidly  imposed  ;  but 
the  prisoners  work  in  common,  and  are  kept  in  employment  in  "**HMiy  rwgi 
and  mats,  and  picking  oakum ;  and  prison  artinns  are  permitted  to  follow 
their  respectiye  trades  of  caipent^s,  tinmen,  blacksmiths,  brashmaken,  ftc 
The  number  of  separate  ceUs  is  only  250,  and  the  surplus  inmates  are  eonse- 
quently  put  into  genend  donnitories. 

7%e  HcuM  o/DeienHonf  Cleikenwell,  is  used  to  receiTO  prisoners  awaiting 
their  trial  at  assizes.  It  has  cells  for  800,  only  half  of  which  are  aanally 
occupied.  The  building  was  newly  erected,  in  1844,  having  been  belore 
rebuilt,  namely,  in  1818,  and  first  erected  in  1775.  The  cost  of  the  present 
stracture  is  stated  at  £28,000.  The  prisoners  (who  are  commonly  kept  here  only 
about  seyen  dm)  are  strictly  separated  firom  each  other,  without  employment 
of  any  kind.  Aiperiments  have  been  made  to  furnish  it^  but  they  are  said  to 
haye  fidled.  The  machinery  for  employment  cannot  be  fidriy  started  during 
the  brief  stay  of  each  prisoner,  nor  can  his  attention  be  effiactaally  attracted  to 
.  any  aseful  pursuit,  iriiile  his  thoughts,  hopes,  and  lean  are  excited  in  conten- 
platins:  the  chances  of  his  trial. 

7o<&iafVe{(i«Pri80iiwa8  first  erected  in  1618,  repaired  or  enlamd  in  1655, 
and  rebuilt  in  1836b  It  is  situated  in  Westminster,  between  St  James's  Pauk 
and  the  Vauxhall  Bridge  Boad,  and  is  a  building  of  great  extent  and  strength. 
It  is,  howeyer,  yery  badly  arranged,  the  radical  principle,  as  illustrated  at 
Pentonyille  and  other  prisons^  being  utteriy  n^ected,  and  the  detached 
buildings,  which  compose  the  entire  prison,  being,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses of  control,  really  so  many  separate  prisons.  The  silent  system  is 
strictly  obseryed  during  the  day ;  but  the  separate  sleeping  cells  bein^  only 
270  in  number,  while  the  prisoners  are  firequently  more  than  800,  the  rale  is 
ineyitably  liable  to  be  broken  during  the  nighty  when  from  40  to  80  piiaonen 
are  congregated  in  each  general  dormitory,  with  one  olBcer  in  each.  Ko  kind 
of  employment  is  afibrd^  to  the  prisoners,  except  the  picking  of  oakum,  and 
working  the  treadwheel,  both  of  which  should  be  at  mice  abolished  firom  every 
well-conducted  prisoiL 

Jiewffote  is  the  most  gnrim  of  all  the  misbuilt  London  prisons^  as  de-  i 
scribed  also  in  pp.  763,  754.  Its  exterior  arehitecture,  howeyer,  has  been 
much  admired  by  foreigners.  It  is  used  for  the  safo  custody  of  those  who 
are  awaiting  trial  or  punishment,  the  only  .permanent  prisoners  being  those 
eonyicted  of  asMtults  or  ofiences  on  the  high  seas,  and  those  whose  tenure 
of  existence  is  limited  by  the  sentence  of  death.  The  ayerage  annual  num- 
ber of  the  inmates  of  Newgate  is  about  8000 ;  the  greatest  number  at 
one  time  being  about  500,  when  the  assises  are  i^pproaching,  and  the 
prison  being  nearly  empty  immediately  after  the  proceedings  of  the  Centrd 
Criminal  Court  haye  committed  the  conyicts  to  the  prisons^  pmitentiarie^ 
the  houses  of  correction,  or  to  Millbank.  The  first  stone  of  the  present 
building  was  laid  in  May,  1770,  but  the  works  proceeded  slowly  until,  in  the 
riots  of  1780,  the  old  gMl  was  destroyed,  after  which  the  new  structure  was 
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rapidly  completed.  The  entire  bailding  ib  dark  and  close,  vith  little  air, 
ind  less  light  The  only  separation  observed  is  of  the  prisoners  into  felons 
snd  misdemeanants ;  contaminating  communication  is  freely  pennitted,  and 
no  work  or  employment  of  any  kind  is  afforded  to  the  prisonen. 

Two  of  the  metropolitan  prisons  are  onder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  City  or 
Corporation  of  London.  These  are  Qiltspnr-stree^  or  City  House  of  Correc- 
tion, and  BridewelL 

Oiltspur^etreet  Prison  comprehends  two  distinct  divisions,  vix.  the  House  of 
Correction,  and  the  Compter.  The  latter  is  situated  as  stated  in  p.  753,  and 
appropriated  for  detenus  of  various  kinds,  as  remands,  those  committed  from 
the  police  courts,  and,  generally,  persons  awaiting  trial,  and  therefore  still  un- 
convicted. The  House  of  Correction  is  used  for  minor  offenders  within  the 
City  of  London.  None  of  those  sentenced  to  transportation  or  imprisonment 
beyond  three  years,  are  received  here.  The  entire  gaol  has  only  86  separate 
sleeping-rooms.  According  to  the  calculation  that  wree  persons  can  sleep  in 
small  unventilated  cells  which  were  built  for  only  one,  being  about  haJtf  the  size 
of  the  model  cells  for  each  prisoner  in  Pentonville,  the  prison  may  hold  208 
prisoners.  The  return  for  Michaelmas,  1849,  however,  showed  that  it  then 
contained  246 !  The  consequence  is  that  Jwe  human  beings  are  sometimes 
locked  up  in  one  of  these  miserable  cells  for  12  or  14  hours  out  of  eve^  24  ! 
Ko  employment,  no  classification,  no  arrangement,  no  discipline,  nothing,  in 
short,  but  disgusting  communication  between  the  prisoners,  oakum-picking, 
and  the  tread-wheel.  The  entire  thing  is  a  foul  and  pestilent  disgrace  to  the 
City  of  London.  A  new  city  prison,  which,  it  is  understood,  will  eventually 
supersede  Giltspur-street  Prison  is  now  being  erected  at  Holloway,  and  will,  it 
may  be  hoped,  be  as  distinguishable  for  its  excellences  as  the  present  one  is 
for  abomination  of  all  kinds. 

BriikweU,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Bridge-street,  BlackfHars,  about 
midway  between  Fleet-street  and  the  Thames,  is  a  prison  to  which  those 
summarily  convicted  of  offences  within  the  City  of  London,  and  apprentices 
sentenced  to  solitary  confinement,  are  consigned.  Its  antiquity,  Ac,  is 
described  in  p.  758.    Special  provision  is  made  for  the  latter  class  of  delin- 

auents,  but  their  importance  as  prisoners  seems  to  have  much  declined  during 
tie  last  generation  or  two.  When  they  do,  however,  receive  condemnation 
to  this  prison,  thev  are  placed  in  small  cells,  closed  in  with  double  door, 
and  thus  effectually  separated  from  seeing,  hearing,  or  associating  with 
the  poorer  class  of  vagrants  and  misdemeanants,  who  share  the  same  roof 
with  them.  The  site  of  Bridewell  is  cold  and  damp,  and  the  building  is  ne- 
cessarily unhealthy.  It  is,  moreover,  ill  arranged,  and  by  no  means  adapted 
for  the  enforcement  of  any  sort  of  discipline  or  system.  The  cells  and  corri- 
dors are  dark  and  grievously  wanting  in  light  and  air,  and  although  each  pri- 
soner has  a  separate  sleeping-place,  they  are  allowed  to  associate  much  after 
their  own  fashion  during  the  day.  The  only  occupations  are  picking  oakum, 
and  treading  the  wheel,  and  at  these  silence  is  ei^'oined,  but  not  enforced.  The 
number  of  prisoners  is  usually  about  100. 

Attached  to  BrideweU  Prison  is  an  institution  called  the  House  of  Occupa- 
tion, in  St  Oeoige's  Fields,  Southwark,  which,  while  being  really  an  industrial 
school,  adapted  for  about  200  inmatea— half  of  each  sex — and  not  a  criminal 
establishment,  receives  occasionally  from  Bridewell  such  juvenile  delinquents 
as  the  magistrates  think  it  desirable  to  remove  from  that  City  pesthouse. 

Besides  the  prisons  we  have  thus  enumerated,  there  are  two  others  which, 
although  belonging  to  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  being  not  properly  metropo- 
litan establishments,  are  yet  situated  so  closely  to  London,  that  they  require 
a  passing  notice  in  this  place,  in  order  that  the  visitor  to  the  great  metropolis 
may  have  intimation  of  all  the  prison-like  institutions  it  may  be  in  his  power 
to  visit  The  two  here  referred  to  are  known  as  Horsemonger-lane  Gaol,  and 
Brixton  House  of  Correction. 
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HcfnemomgtrAane  Oacl  is  sitiutted  on  the  aonth  aide  of  Kewingion  Qmst- 
way,  and  has  the  entrance  in  Honemonger-lane.  It  is  a  oommon  gaol  far 
the  county  of  Surrey,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sheriff,  Court  of  Qoaiter 
Seasion,  and  thirteen  Tislting  magistrates,  and  was  built  at  the  sngseBtkni  (tf 
the  admirable  John  Howard.  This  prison  consists  of  two  portioiUr  one  oera- 
pied  by  debtors,  and  the  other  by  criminals,  or  those  arrested  on  criminal 
charges.  These  two  divisions  are  of  course  totally  distinct,  and  no  commo- 
nication  is  permitted  between  their  respective  occupants.  The  debtor  part 
of  the  prison  is  sufficiently  like  the  debtors'  prison  already  described  to  neeJ 
no  individual  description  here.  The  criminal  part  of  the  prison  a^pean 
deficient  in  all  that  constitutes  the  features  of  a  well-conducted  prison.  TkcR 
are  ten  wards  for  the  criminids,  each  of  which  wards  has  its  jatd  and  daj- 
room.  Each  day-room  serves  to  contain  from  30  to  40  prisoners,  of  all  ages 
and  varieties  of  crime,  left  unobserved  by  any  officer,  and  being  denied  neither 
the  sight  of  their  fellow-prisoners,  nor  free  and  contaminating  oral  intercoone 
with  them.  Employment  and  instruction  are  alike  neglected,  and  pickiBf: 
oskum,  and  treading  the  wheel,  are  the  only  occupations  found  for  the  lisUeai 
and  degraded  creatures  gathered  in  this  ill-conducted  and  crime-teaching 
prison.  In  the  female  department,  which  is  adapted  for  only  28  occapants. 
more  than  double  that  number  are  sometimes  crammed,  and  the  oonaequenee 
is  that  the  miserable  board,  15  inches  wide,  provided  as  a  deeping^piact,  in 
each  cell,  is  unavoidably  vacated,  and  the  stones  of  the  cell  floor  are  adopted 
as  a  resting-place  by  the  two,  or  even  three  hopeless  creatures  committed  to  it, 
in  order  that  they  may  share  the  one  blanket  provided  to  shelter  them  during 
the  long  cold  hours  of  night ! 

Brixton  House  of  Correction,  situated  on  the  summit  of  Brixton-bill,  about 
four  miles  to  the  south  of  London  Bridge,  is  the  other  metropolitan  house  of 
correction  for  the  county  of  Surrey.  It  is  adapted  for  185  prisoners,  having 
149  separate  cells,  and  12  cells  adapted  for  three  persons  each.  The  number  of 
prisoners  usually  acoommodaied  is,  however,  about  400  1  The  consequence  is 
that  the  separate  cells,  each  8  ft  by  6  fL,  and  unventilated,  are  filled  with  three 
persons  each  (the  law  not  allowing  two  in  one  cell).  And  in  the  women*s  de- 
partment of  the  prison,  the  35  cells  are  said  to  be  sometimes  crammed  with 
120  to  130  prisoners.  Discipline,  system,  and  all  other  desirable  features, 
which  such  an  establishment  should  present,  are  of  course  utterly  absent  in 
this  wretched  and  unreg^ulated  house  of  contamination. 

Somerset  House,  east  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  is  a  large  unfinished  piio 
occupied  by  public  offices  (see  also  pp.  200-203),  replacing  and  named 
after  a  mansion  built  by  the  Protector  Somerset,  brother-in-law  of 
Henry  VIII.,  called  Somerset  Place^  no  vestige  of  which  remains. 
On  his  attainder,  this  mansion  became  confiscated,  and  has  remained 
crown  property  ever  since.  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  enlarged  and 
beautified  it,  with  additions  by  Inigo  Jones,  our  first  classic  architect, 
whose  river  front  was  very  celebrated,  and  has  served  as  a  model 
for  those  of  two  modem  buildings,  the  County  Fire  Oflice,  at  the 
top  of  Lower  Regent  Street,  and  Cliefden  House,  near  Maidenhead 
lately  remodelled  by  Mr.  Barry,  R.A.  Charles  I.  assigned  Somerset 
Place  to  his  Queen,  and  it  remained  the  possession  of  the  Queens 
of  England  till  1775,  though  never  their  residence  after  1692.  It 
became,  like  other  deserted  palaces,  divided  into  lodgings  for  the 
poorer  persons  of  the  Court;  but  on  the  purchase  of  Buckingham 
House,  by  Qeorge  III.,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  it  into  a 
Queen's  Palace,  Somerset  House  was  demolished,  and  Sir  William 
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Chambers  designed  the  present  fine  structure.  Its  plan,  views,  and 
architectural  character  having  been  given  under  ^*  Architecture" 
(pp.  200-202),  we  need  only  here  notice  its  chief  apartments.  The 
^yal  Society^  Society  of  Antiquaries^  and  the  Aftnmomical  and 
Geoioffical  Societies^  have  rooms  in  the  northern  part.  The  Royal 
Academy  also  was,  for  fifty  years  after  its  foundation,  accommodated 
in  the  rooms  west  of  the  entrance,  now  occupied  by  the  Government 
Scikool  qf  Design,  Tbe  rooms  of  the  Royal  Societv  are  entered 
through  the  corresponding  door  in  the  east  side  of  tne  arcade  en« 
trance  (see  page  547). 

The  largest  portion  of  space  is  deyoted  to  the  business  of  the 
AdmiraUyy  which  is  divided  between  this  and  Ripley's  unsightly 
building  at  Whitehall.  Next  to  this  in  importance  are  the  ofiices 
of  Stamps^  of  Taxee^  of  ExcisSy  of  Legacy  Duty^  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commission,  the  Tithe  Commission,  the  estates  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  as  Duke  of  ComwaUy  the  Audit  Office,  and  that  of  Begielrar^ 
General  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  About  900  clerks  are 
emj^oyed  daily  in  these  offices  from  10  to  4. 

The  east  wing  of  the  river  Aront  forms  one  extremity  of  King's 
CoUege^  which,  on  condition  of  thus  completine  the  long  unfinished 
front,  was  allowed  to  occupy  part  of  the  ground  embraced  by  Sir  W. 
Chambers's  design  for  this  fine  building,  and  thus  it  can  neyer  now 
be  finished.  The  feeling  which  left  the  crane  standing  on  Cologne 
Cathedral  is  unknown  in  this  country. 

Spbncbr  Houbb,  Chreen  Parky  the  entrance  in  St.  James's  Place. 
A  mansion  built  for  the  first  Lord  Spencer,  by  Vardy,  tbe  architect 
^as  some  say)  of  the  Horse  Guards;  and  externally,  one  of  the  very 
nnest  houses  in  modem  London.  On  the  front  towards  the  Park, 
which  is  of  Portland  stone,  with  attached  columns,  and  a  pediment 
quite  in  the  style  of  Palladio,  are  three  finial  statues,  praised  by  Sir 
W.  Chambers  for  their  uncommon  grace  and  fitness  to  their  situation. 

Squabrs  are  an  excellent  feature,  peculiar  to  the  large  towns  of 
England,  but  more  particularly  to  London,  being  distinguished  from 
the  Piazzcy  PlazaSy  PlaceSy  &c.,  of  continental  cities,  by  having 
originated  in  a  sacrifice  of  building-ground,  not  to  the  purposes  of 
ornament  and  architectural  beauty,  but  to  the  pure  necessity  of  ven- 
tilation. They  are,  therefore,  in  the  newer  parts  of  London,  more 
numerous  and  larger  than  in  other  capitals,  but  not  appended  to  any 
public  buildings  (which  usually  hide  in  obscure  secondary  streets), 
and  not  making  any  pretension  to  more  adornment  than  the  ordinary 
dwellings.  A  garden  inclosed  by  open  railing  serves  to  hide  the 
ugliness  of  sham  art,  refreshes  the  eyes  weaned  with  the  sombre 
monotony  of  our  rude  dwellings,  and,  though  occupying  some  of  the 
space,  hardly  impedes  the  circulation  of  air,  but,  according  to  modem 
chemists,  actually  helps  to  renew  its  vital  principle. 

Inigo  Jones  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  taste  for  something  like  the 
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Italian  plazze,  and  began  that  of  Cavent  Garden^  a  near  imitation  of 
that  at  Livomo,  which  some  attribute  to  him ;  bat  only  a  portion  wis 
built  with  his  areaded  frontage ;  that  portion  has  since  been  pared 
down  to  the  extreme  of  meanness,  and  the  area  itself,  perverted  to 
a  market^  disfigures  the  neighbourhood  it  was  to  adorn,  and  pollutes 
the  air  it  was  to  improve.  His  next  attempt  of  the  same  kind, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields^  has  been  more  fortunate,  remaining  still  the 
largest  ventilation  of  London,  next  to  its  parks  (more  important 
even  than  they,  from  its  central  situation),  and  now  by  far  the  best 
grown  with  timber.  The  equilateral  form  of  this  prototype  of  oar 
squares  has  been  pretty  generally  followed  in  all  of  them  till 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  but  we  now  have  them  of  all  pro- 
portions, up  to  a  lengthy  slip,  besides  one  oval  (FtTisbury  Cirats\ 
and  many  semicircles  or  segments  called  crescents.  For  all  recti- 
linear  figures,  even  triangles,  the  term  square  is  retained.  The  site 
of  London  being,  unlike  that  of  other  capitals,  unfortunately  composed 
chiefly  of  large  undivided  estates,  and  the  supply  of  bouses  and 
streets  by  the  hundred  a  matter  of  wholesale  speculation,  of  cour% 
the  quantity  of  ground  appropriated  to  these  ventilators  is  merely 
calculated  so  that  the  increased  rental  of  houses  enjoying  the  sight 
of  a  tree,  may  compensate  for  the  loss  of  ground  ft:om  the  immediate 
purposes  of  the  speculator ;  and  hence  the  proportion  these  gardens 
bear  to  the  whole  area  in  any  district,  is  a  measure  of  the  value 
there  set  on  tbis  privilege.  The  same  misfortune  which  banishes 
from  our  urban  architecture  the  attributes  of  durability  and  beauty, 
and  nearly  forbids  any  advance  in  that  of  salubrity,  insures  us, 
however,  the  advantage  of  more  of  these  openings  than  could  be 
expected  where  the  around  is  minutely  divided ;  and  also  affords  a 
chance  of  more  regular  and  extensively  designed  arrangements  of 
streets.  This  last  beauty,  however,  parsimony  of  invention  has 
hitherto  prevented.  If  we  except  a  small  region  north  of  Hyde 
Park,  a  triangle  inclosed  by  that  park,  the  Edgeware  and  Grand 
Junction  Roads,  we  have  no  instance  of  that  studied  symmetiy  and 
variety  in  street-planning  which  the  classic  taste  of  Wren  and 
Evelyn  vainly  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  the  city  after  the  fire, 
and  for  which  the  size  of  the  suburban  estates,  and  vast  scale  of 
the  operations  on  them,  might  be  supposed  to  present  opportunities 
unequalled  in  modem  times. 

The  following  are  the  chief  Squares  of  the  older  class  (rectangular 
with  their  sides  nearly  or  qiiite  equal),  with  the  approximate  area  of 
each  in  acres: — Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  12;  Russell  Square,  10;  Bel- 
grave,  10;  Grosvenor,  7;  Portman,  7;  Park  Square,  Portland  Place, 
7;  Euston,  7;  Finsbury,  6;  Bedford,  6;  Tavistock,  5;  Gordon,  5; 
St.  James's,  5  ;  Brunswick,  4 ;  Mecklenburg,  4 ;  Bloomsbur}',  4 ; 
Cavendish,  4;  Hanover,  4;  Fitzroy,  4;  Soho,  4;  Eccleston,  4; 
Warwick,  3 ;  Golden,  3 ;  Manchester,  3 ;  Dorset,  3 ;  Blandford,  3. 
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Among  those  of  an  oblong  shape,  are — Eaton  Square,  15;  Chester, 
5 ;  Berkeley,  5 ;  Lowndes,  4 ;  Hyde  Park  Square,  4 ;  Oxford,  3 ; 
Cambridge,  3 ;  Montague,  3 ;  Bryanstone,  3 ;  Torrington,  3 ;  Queen 
Square,  Bloomsbury,  3;  Red  Lion,  3;  Wobum,  3;  and  a  great 
number  in  the  newer  suburbs. 

Openings,  of  other  regular  forms: — Finsbury  Circus,  4;  Park 
Crescent,  Portland  Place,  4;  Momington  Crescent,  Hampstead  Road, 
4;  Burton  Crescent,  3;  Wilton  Crescent,  Knightsbridge,  3;  and 
many  smaller. 

Places  of  irregular  forms : — Smithfield,  5 ;  Trinity  Square,  Tower 
Hill,  5 ;  Charter  House  Square,  3 ;  Trafalgar  Square,  4. 

llius  these  openings  afford,  in  the  dense  parts  of  the  town  alone, 
more  than  200  acres,  or  about  half  the  area  of  the  whole  walled 
City,  or  of  the  present  Hyde  Park. 

All  openings  exceeding  an  acre  or  two  have  now  been  planted 
with  railed  gardens,  except  Smithfield  and  Trafalgar  Square.  The 
latter,  while  making  more  architectural  pretensions  than  any  other, 
is  greatly  in  want  of  some  foliage,  which  the  very  expensive  levelling 
and  paving  lately  finished  seems  to  forbid.  A  single  flight  of  steps 
in  the  centre  of  the  terrace  would,  besides  being  grander  than  the 
present  ones,  have  enabled  the  comers  to  receive  small  shrubberies, 
for  which  this  artificial  stone-quarry  now  affords  no  convenient  place. 

Templb  iThe)y  between  the  western  part  of  Fleet  Street  and  the 
Thames.  The  site  of  the  establishment  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
who  moved  to  this  spot  in  1184,  from  Holbom.  On  the  dissolution 
of  their  order  in  1313,  it  passed,  after  some  changes,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Hospitallers,  another  of  the  military  orders  who  had  not  yet 
'^  decayed  through  pride,"  who,  having  their  chief  establishment  at 
St.  John's,  Clerkenwell,  leased  this  possession  to  students  of  the 
common  law,  who  to  this  day  are  its  occupants.  The  whole  became 
divided  into  three  inns :  the  Inner  Temple  (nearest  the  City),  the 
Middle^  and  the  Outer  Temple ;  but  only  the  two  former  names  are 
now  retained,  and  applied  to  two  legal  societies.  The  buildings 
throughout  the  district  are  modem,  except  one  of  great  interest,  the 
original  church  (see  ''  Architecture,"  pp.  135-139),  which  is  common 
to  both  societies ;  and  the  Middle  Temple  Hall  (see  p.  506). 

Tbmple  Bar  (see  "  Archways").  This  was  erected  by  Wren, 
together  with  a  gate  called  Holbom  Bar,  whose  name  only  now 
remains,  to  mark  the  western  limits  of  the  City  Liberties ;  which  ex- 
tend in  every  direction  (except  at  the  east  extremity,  or  Tower  Hill) 
far  beyond  the  old  circuit  of  the  walls ;  and  in  this  direction  a  full 
half  mile  beyond  the  corresponding  gates,  Ludgate  and  Newgate. 
The  other  Bars  were  merely  toll  gates.  Temple  Bar  is  closed  only 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Sovereign  entering  the  City,  when  a  parley 
takes  place,  to  show  either  the  Lord  Mayor's  power  to  exclude,  or 
willingness  to  admit,  his  visitor. 

L  L   2 
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Thiatbbs.— -The  fottr  chief  are, — 

1.  Drwry  Lanty  in  Great  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

2.  Cwent  Gardtn^  now  frequently  called  the  Royal  Italian  Open» 
Bow  Street.  Ooyent  Garden. 

3.  The  Ltfceumy  or  English  Opera  House,  Strand,  near  Welling- 
ton Street. 

4.  Her  Ma^ettys  Theatre^  or  Italian  Opera  House,  Haymarket. 
For  accounts  of  these,  see  article  ^^  Music"  (pp.  617-21). 

The  remaining  ones  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river,  with  their 
times  of  performance  and  prices,  are  as  follows : — 

5.  Hayrruirket  Theatre^  nearly  opposite  the  Italian  Opera  House, 
originally  huilt  in  1720-21,  hy  Potter.  The  present  theatre  n-as 
construoted  hy  John  Nash.  Performance  hegins  at  seven.  Boxes 
and  stalls,  5». ;  pit,  3«. ;  gallery,  2<. ;  upper  gallery,  \9,  Second  prices 
at  nine^hoxes,  d«.;  pit,  2«.;  gallery,  U,;  upper  gallery,  6</. 

6.  Addphi  Theatre^  opposite  Adam  Street,  Strand.  Mr.  John 
Scott,  colour  maker,  of  the  Strand,  was  the  original  projector^  and 
under  his  superintendence  it  was  huilt  in  1806.  Performance  at 
seven.     Boxes,  4«.;  pit,  2«.;  gallery,  I«.;  half-price  at  nine. 

7.  Prince  8y  or  St  Jameee  Tkeatre^  huilt  hy  Mr.  Beazley,  King 
Street,  St  James's  Street.  Performance  at  half-past  seven.  Boxes, 
6#. ;  pit,  Zb.  6d. ;  gallery  stalls,  Se. ;  gallery,  2s. 

8.  Princeeas  Theatre,  north  side  of  Oxford  Str^t,  hetween  Tot- 
tenham Court  Road  and  Regent  Street.  Performance  at  seven. 
Stall,  6«.;  dress  circle,  5s,;  k>xes,  4$.;  pit,  2s,;  gallery.  Is.;  half- 
price  at  nine. 

9.  Sadler's  Weils  Theatre^  originally  founded  ahout  1685,  St. 
John's  Street  Road.  Performance  hegins  at  seven.  Dress  circle,  d#.; 
hoxes,  2#.;  pit.  Is,;  gallery,  Bd. 

10.  City  of  London  Theatre,  Norton  Folgate,  Bishopsgate  Street, 
nearly  opposite  the  £astem  Counties  Railway,  huilt  hy  Mr.  Beasley. 
Performance  at  half-past  six.  Boxes,  2s.;  pit,  I^.;  gallery,  Bd.; 
half-price,  at  half-past  eight,  to  the  hoxes  only. 

11.  Strand  Theatre,  168,  Strand,  projected  ahout  25  yewrs  since 
h^  Mr.  Ra3mer,  the  comedian.  Performance  at  seven,  looxea,  Ss.; 
pit,  If.  6d,;  gallery,  6d.;  second  prices  at  nine. 

12.  Ol^ipie  Theatre,  Wych  Street,  Strand,  originally  built  hy 
Philip  Astley,  in  1805;  recently  rehuilt.  Performance  at  seven. 
Boxes,  4«.;  pit,  2s.;  gallery,  Is.;  half-price  at  nine. 

13.  Marytebone  T/^atre,  Church  Street,  Paddington.  Perfonnance 
at  seven.  Best  hoxes,  4«. ;  second,  3f . ;  common  l^xes,  2s, ;  pit.  Is. ; 
gallery,  Sd.;  second  prices  at  nine. 

14.  Miss  Kelly's  Soho  Theatre,  Dean  Street,  St  Anne's,  Soho,  for 
amateur  performances.     Admittances  vary. 

15.  Fiizroy,  or  Queens  Theatre,  formerly  called  the  Regency 
Theatre,  Tottenham  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
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16.  Royal  Standard  Theatre^  Sboreditcfa. 

17.  Royal  Pavilion  Theatre,  WUtechapel. 
On  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river  are: — 

18.  Surrey  Theatre,  Blackfriars  Bridge  Road^  first  opened  in  1782; 
rebuilt  and  opened  in  1806.  Performance  begins  at  half-past  six. 
Boxes,  2s.;  pit,  1«.;  galleiy,  6</.;  half-price  at  half-past  eight,  to  the 
boxes  only. 

19.  Victoria  Theatre,  originally  called  the  Cobmg,  Waterioo 
Bridge  Road.  Performance  at  half-past  six.  Boxes,  Is.;  pit,  6dL 
gallery,  d(f. 

20.  AtiUffe  (now  Battle)  Amphitheatre,  for  eaoestrian  perform* 
anoes,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  built  in  1780,  by  the  late  Philip 
Astley,  an  uneducated  but  enterprising  man.  Performance  at  seven. 
Stalls,  5s.;  dress  boxes,  4s.;  upper  boxes,  ds.;  pit,  2s.;  gallery,  Is.; 
upper  gallery,  6^/.;  second  prices  at  half-past  eight. 

Dramatic  representations  have  followed  the  same  course  in  Eng- 
land as  in  other  civilized  countries,  and,  like  other  works  of  ornament 
or  luxury  (perhaps  more  distinctly  than  others),  have  reflected  and 
registered  the  whole  history  of  national  taste  and  culture,  in  its 
progress  from  pristine  barbarism  or  rudeness  up  to  its  height  of 
refinement,  that  is,  to  the  state  in  which  the  intellectual  requirements 
attain  their  utmost  importance  and  predominance  over  the  material 
or  sensuous;  and  from  this  again  towards  the  second  state  of  rude- 
ness, in  which  the  external  and  material  re-asserts  and  gradually 
regains  its  original  ascendancy. 

Our  drama,  like  our  other  ornamental  arts,  originated  in  the 
Church,  and  is  traceable  back  to  the  sacred  and  legendary  play  that 
in  the  fifteenth  century  augmented  the  attractions  of  the  cathedral 
and  abbey,  whose  services  (undergoing  in  the  course  of  ages  all  the 
changes  that  the  performances  of  the  theatrie  have  since  done)  had 
at  length  passed  into  these  gorgeous  spectacles.  From  the  church, 
these  representations  naturally  passed  to  out-of-door  amusements, 
and  Clerkenwell,  then  a  clear  spring,  outside  the  city,  received  its 
name  from  '<  the  parish  clerks  in  London,  who,  of  old  time,  were 
accustomed  there  yearly  to  assemble,  and  to  play  some  large  history 
of  Holy  Scripture."  In  1409,  we  read  of  their  pla3ring  one  which 
lasted  eight  days,  '^and  was  of  matter  from  the  Creation  of  the 
World."  Gradually  these  dramas  deviated  from  scriptural  story, 
and  some  began  to  be  founded  on  other  history  and  tradition;  and 
having  after  the  Reformation  assumed  a  purely  secular  character, 
plays  were  acted  in  the  houaes  of  the  great,  by  their  servants,  till 
at  length  the  amusement  passed  into  an  art,  and  the  art  into  a 
distinct  profession ;  and,  in  Queen  Elisabeth's  time,  buildings  arose 
specially  constructed  for  it.  These  theatres,  which  stood  on  pieces 
of  waste  ground,  about  the  river  banks  and  the  suburbs,  were 
octagonal  structures  of  wood,  tapering  upwards,  with  windows  on 
every  side,  and  a  thatched  roof  coveting  the  galleries  and  stage,  the 
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centre  oyer  ihe  pit  being  open  to  the  sky,  for  no  artificial  light  vas 
used,  the  general  time  of  performance  being  three  o'clock.  Scenery 
was  not  fuways  painted,  words  answering  the  purpose  with  mach 
saying  of  trouble.  Thus  we  hear  of  '^  Thehes  written  in  great 
letters  on  an  old  door;"  and  in  a  superior  performance,  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  audience  were  told  in  the  same 
manner,  to  ^iuppote  the  TempU  of  Mahomet,"  Such  were  the 
simple  appliances  that  suflSced  for  that  public  whose  tastes  demanded 
and  called  forth  a  Shakspeare.  In  1613,  howeyer,  on  the  occasion 
when  the  famous  Globe  Theatre  was  burnt  down,  by  some  gun- 
wadding  alighting  on  the  thatch,  Shakspeare's  AU  is  true  (the  first 
title  he  gave  to  his  Henry  VIII.)  was  "  set  forth  with  many  extrar 
ordinary  circumstances  of  pomp  and  majesty,  eyen  to  the  matting  of 
the  stage;  the  knights  of  the  order  widi  their  Georges  and  garters, 
the  ^ards  with  their  embroidered  coats,  and  the  like,  suflicient,  in 
truth  (says  Sir  H.  Wotton),  within  a  while  to  make  greatness  very 
familiar,  if  not  ridiculous."  About  the  same  time,  some  theatres 
began  to  be  roofed  entirety  over,  while  the  same  progress  of  popular 
taste  which  called  for  these  ^^  circumstances  of  pomp  and  majesty," 
rested  satisfied  with  the  productions  of  writers  as  inferior  to  the 
peat  sun  of  the  English  drama  as  they  sliine  superior  to  the  stars 
of  later  times. 

In  1640  the  Long  Parliament  suppressed  all  plays,  as  inconsistent 
with  a  time  of  public  calamity;  and  as  the  order  gradually  began  to 
be  evaded,  in  1647  more  stringent  measures  were  thought  necessarTf 
and  all  convicted  of  acting  were  treated  as  rogues,  and  publicly 
whipped.  This  drove  the  whole  of  them  of  course  into  the  Royalist 
party,  and  put  an  end  to  the  stage  till  after  the  Restoration,  when 
it  reappeared  pretty  much  in  its  present  form.  Females  then  first 
took  part  in  the  performances,  which  have  ever  since  been  by 
artificial  light.  Under  Charles  II.  play-going  became  especially 
fashionable  as  a  sign  of  loyalty.  Drury  Lane  Theatre  was  founded 
in  1663,  burnt  down  in  1672,  and  then  rebuilt  by  Wren.  Many 
others  arose  soon  after,  which  are  no  longer  in  existence.  In  1705 
was  opened  the  '^  Haymarket  Theatre,"  as  it  was  then  called,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Opera  House.  The  projector  was  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh,  architect  and  dramatist.  In  1720  was  begun  the  '^  Little 
Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,"  on  the  site  of  the  present  Haymarket 
Theatre.  To  this  was  afterwards  extended  the  patent  enjoyed  by 
the  great  theatres  alone,  of  representing  the  legitimate  drama,  which 
restriction  has  only  recently  been  relaxed.  Sadler's  Wells  dates  as  a 
place  of  amusement  from  the  time  of  Charles  II.  On  becoming  a 
theatre,  it  was  long  appropriated  to  sea-pieces,  from  the  &cility  of  ob- 
taining real  water  from  the  adjoining  New  River.  The  Shakspearean 
drama,  now  banished  from  the  greater  theatres,  has  taken  refuge  in 
this  little  edifice,  which  was  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  ex- 
tension of  their  privilege,  and  now  produces  the  highest  style  of 
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English  plays  with  great  success.  St  James's  (or  the  Prince's) 
Theatre  fias  the  neatest  and  most  appropriate  exterior  (Beazley, 
architect),  and  a  handsome  interior.  It  is  now  generally  devoted  to 
French  plays.  The  Princess's  (T.  M.  Nelson,  architect)  is  con- 
sidered to  have  an  interior  peculiarly  commodious  and  neatly 
decorated. 

Astley's  Amphitheatre,  so  called  after  the  equestrian  who  founded 
it,  originated  in  an  open  riding  ring,  to  the  rails  of  which,  in  1774, 
persons  were  admitted  on  payment  of  sixpence.  It  was  afterwards 
covered  in,  and  after  several  conflagrations  and  rehuildings,  has 
assumed  its  present  appearance,  and  become  a  favourite  exhihition 
with  all  classes. 

21.  VauxhaU  Ghirdens^  Surrey,  near  VauxhaU  Brid^,  long  a 
favourite  place  of  puhlic  amusement,  in  which  music,  smging,  and 
ballets  are  performed  dnring  the  evenings  of  the  summer  months. 
Admittance  varies;  sometimes  1<.,  and  at  other  times  2s,  6d. 

22.  Cremome  Gardens^  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Thames,  near  Battersea  Bridge;  day  and  evening  amusements 
of  concerts,  ballets,  and  sometimes  equestrian  performances.  These 
gardens  are  very  numerously  attended.     Admittance,  Is, 

The  Eagle  Tavern^  City  Road,  near  St.  Luke's,  Old  Street,  has  a 
theatre,  or  saloon,  in  which  there  are  opera  performances,  vaudeviUes, 
ballets,  and  other  dramatic  performances.     Admission,  Is, 

There  are  many  others  of  a  very  minor  description.  The  stranger 
is  directed  to  the  morning  journals  for  the  advertisements  of  the 
performances,  and  their  particular  days  or  evenings  of  performance^ 
These  advertisements  are  generally  classed  and  mserted  just  pre* 
ceding  the  principal  articles  in  each  newspaper. 

Tower  of  London,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city;  a  castle  of 
the  Norman  kings,  afterwards  made  a  state  prison,  and  now  a  mere 
fort  and  arsenal.  It  is  probable  that  so  usual  a  defence  as  a  fort  at 
the  termination  of  the  wall  on  the  river  side,  guarding  the  approach 
of  the  town  from  the  sea,  would  not  be  omitted  on  the  first  walling 
of  London,  in  the  fourth  century,  by  Theodosius,  or,  as  some  say,  by 
Constantine.  A  high  authority,  however,  seems  to  assign  it  a  still 
earlier  foundation. 

"  P«iNca  EowAKD.    I  do  not  like  the  Tower,  of  any  place. 

Did  JuUut  Cweux  build  that  place,  my  lord  \ 
BucKTNOBAM.  .  .    He  did,  mj  gradouK  loid,  be«a  that  plBoe, 

VHiich  elnce  niooeeding  ages  nave  re-adllled. 
ParircB   Eowab]>.    It  it  upon  reeoid,  or  elte  reported 

SuooeMirely  flrom  age  to  age,  he  built  it  ? 
BucKiiroHAif.  .  •    Upon  reoora,  my  gndous  lord."— 

Bieharilll.,  Aet  IH.,  Scene  I. 

This  record,  however,  has  not,  since  Shakspeare's  time,  been  ex- 
hibited, and  the  earliest  we  now  have  is  that  of  the  erection  of  the 
present  keep  (the  White  Tower)  for  William  the  Conqueror,  by 
his  famous  engineer  and  leader  of  the  Church  miHtant,  Bishop 
Gundulph.  This  building  is  fully  described  under  ^'Architecture' 
(pp.  128-131). 
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William  did  not  complete  the  circait  of  outworks^  now  the  tn 
ward,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  finished  dfl  the  reign  of 
Stephen.  The  outer  circuit,  and  the  defences  to  the  western  gate, 
were  added  by  Henry  III.,  about  1240 ;  but  notliing  beyond  plain 
masonry  can  now  remain  of  that  date,  except  perhaps  the  pillars 
onJy  in  St.  Peter's  Chapel.  The  only  external  architectural  features 
remaining  are  evidently  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  are  confined  to 
the  two  southern  entrances;  of  which  the  outer  or  lower  is  known 
as  ^^  Traitors  Chde^  now  approached  from  the  river,  throngfa  an 
archwav  in  the  modem  quay ;  and  the  inner  is  the  ^^  Bloody  Towerj" 
the  traditional  scene  of  the  murder  of  Edward  V.  and  his  brother. 
The  round  bastion  adjoining  this,  on  the  east  (called  the  Wai^SeU 
Tower\  retains  a  handsome  Gothic  octagonal  room,  but  noUiing 
externally.  All  the  towers  to  the  inclosnre  of  the  inner  ward  have 
their  names  and  their  traditional  associations,  but  the  most  inte- 
resting is  that  in  the  middle  of  the  west  side,  called  the  Beauekamp 
Tower^  the  lodging,  in  the  sixteenth  centuir^  of  many  famous 
prisoners  (the  unfortnnate  Queen  Anne  Boleyn;  John  Dudley, 
ISarl  of  Warwick,  1563;  Philip  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  1587); 
who  have,  with  many  others,  left  inscriptions  scmtched  on  the  walls. 
The  Brick  Tower^  the  first  proceeding  westward  from  the  north- 
east angle,  was  the  prison  of  Lady  Jane  Grey ;  and  the  Beil  Tower, 
the  first  eastward  from  the  south-west  angle,  that  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth; both  confined  here  at  once»  soon  after  Marys  accession. 
Other  parts  that  have  been  prisons  contain  inscriptions  by  their 
occupants ;  and  the  Salt  Tower ^  at  the  south-east  corner,  a  curious 
planisphere,  engraved  by  Hugh  Draper,  confined  on  suspicion  of 
magic,  in  1561. 

None  of  the  interesting  old  rooms,  however,  are  generally  acces- 
sible, except  the  ground  floor  of  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  and  one 
small  apartment  in  the  White  Tower,  known  as  Queen  Elizahetk's 
Armoury.  This  vault,  which  is  entered  through  the  niodem  Horse 
Armoury,  is  situated  under  St.  John's  Chapel  (see  page  130),  and 
being  surrounded  by  walls  17  feet  thick,  supporting  the  whole  width 
of  the  chapel  aisle,  it  is  the  strong  room  of  the  fortress.  In  the 
thickness  of  one  of  its  walls  is  formed  a  small  dark  dungeon,  famed 
as  that  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  in  this  are  sevenu  prisoners' 
inscriptions,  of  which  three  are  left  uncased  for  the  inspection  of 
visitors. 

"  He  that  indTreth  to  the  ende  shall  be  sarid^-M.  la    R.  RvdMrn,  Kent.    An*.  IftSS." 
"  Be  falthAil  vnto  the  deth,  and  I  wU  give  thee  a  crowne  of  life.— T.  Fane.    IfiSi." 
••  T.  Crlpeper  of  Darford." 

These  persons  were  concerned  in  the  insurrection  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt. 

The  Chapel  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  still  the  parish  church  of  the 
fortress,  has  nothing  remarkable  but  having  been  the  frequent, 
though  not  the  general,  burying-place,  of  those  beheaded  on  Tower 
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Hill,  or  (when  popular  feeling  rendered  that  dangerous)  within  the 
fortress,  on  the  adjoining  green,  now  paved.  Here  were  interred 
without  a  memorial  (in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL),  Fisher,  Popish 
Bishop  of  Rochester;  the  Queens  Anne  Boleyn  and  Katherine 
Howard ;  Sir  Thomas  More  ('^  in  the  helfrey,  or,  as  some  say,  as  one 
entereth  into  the  vestry,  near  unto  the  hody  of  the  holy  martyr 
Bishop  Fisher" j;  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex;  and  Maigaret, 
the  heroic  Countess  of  Salisbury.  In  the  time  of  Edward  VI. — the 
Lord  Admiral  Seymour  of  Sudley,  beheaded  by  order  of  his  brother, 
the  Protector  Somerset;  and  the  Protector  Somerset  himself.  In 
the  reign  of  Mary — the  Duke  of  Northumberland  (before  the  High 
Altar,  *^two  Dukes  between  two  Queenes,  to  wit,* the  Duke  of 
Somerset  and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  betweene  Queen  Anne 
and  Queen  Katherine,  all  four  beheaded");  Lord  Guildford  Dudley, 
and  his  wife,  Lady  Jane  Grey.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — 
the  Earl  of  Esses.  In  the  reign  of  James  I. — Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  poisoned.  .In  the  reign  of  Charles  I. — Sir  John  Eliot 
(died  a  prisoner).  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II. — Okey,  regicide.  In 
the  reign  of  James  II. — the  Duke  of  Monmouth  (the  tradition  of 
ft  subititiUe  having  suffered  in  his  place  has  furnished  a  base  for 
some  romance).  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne — John  Rotier,  the 
eminent  engraver;  and  lastly,  in  I74G-7,  the  Lords  Kilmarnock, 
Balmerino,  and  Lovat,  concerned  in  the  affiur  of  the  Pretender. 
There  are  four  monuments  to  Lieutenants  of  the  Tower,  the  first  <^ 
the  time  of  Henry  VII. 

^^I  cannot  refrain,"  says  Macaulay,  in  his  History  of  England^ 
^'from  expressing  my  disgust  at  the  barbarous  stupidity  which 
has  transformed  this  interesting  little  church  into  the  likeness  of 
a  meeting-house  in  a  manufacturing  town."  What  will  be  said 
of  the  taste  that,  within  the  last  few  years,  has  transformed  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  historic  fortress  into  the  semblance  of  a  manu- 
facturer's ^'  castellated"  villa?  The  bricklayer's  patchwork,  and  the 
Louis  Quatorzine  building  of  Wren,  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1841 
(on  the  site  of  the  present  great  barrack,  north  of  the  White  Tower), 
were,  no  doubt,  painfully  incongruous.  But  what  made  them  so  ? 
Why,  precisely  the  qualities  that,  immensely  exaggerated  in  the 
buildings  that  replace  them,  render  these  infinitely  more  incongruous; 
not  their  plainness,  not  their  ornament,  not  their  finish  or  their  rude- 
ness, not  even  their  meanness  or  their  different  style  of  decoration, 
but  simply  its  fictitious  character.  The  old  keep,  that  seems  to  look 
down  with  such  inefiable  contempt  on  these  romantic  battlements, 
belongs  to  a  period  long  before  buildii^s,  or  any  features  of  them, 
had  begun  to  pretend  to  be  aught  else  than  they  are.  It  survives  a 
long  descending  series  of  continually  accumulated  fictions  and  pre- 
tences; but  in  all  this  far-spun  progress  from  fietlse  to  more  false,  we 
had  never  arrived,  nor  has  any  other  nation  yet  arrived,  at  the 
pitch  of  untruth  embodied  in  these  last  additions.     Other  tiroes  and 
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countries,  however  necessary  they  might  find  the  axnusement  and 
excitement  of  antique  scenery,  have  yet  had  reverence  enough  not  to 
thrust  it  under  the  nose  of  antique  reality.  In  the  old  worlds  evesi 
Hadrian,  the  greatest  patron  of  **'  restorations"  and  mock-antiqnes, 
who  had  all  the  wonders  of  the  world  reproduced  in  his  vilk, 
abstained  from  displaying  them  in  the  Capitol ;  and  at  the  present 
day,  even  in  China,  the  land  of  fictions — the  land  of  sham  forts — 
the  land  of  make-belieye  wildernesses— they  have  not,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn,  arrived  at  the  exquisite  refinement  of  a  sham  castle  elbow- 
ing a  real  one  for  **  uniformity  of  style." 

Uniformity  of  style !  why,  there  are  not  two  styles  in  the  worH 
so  opposite  as  one  without  pretence,  or  even  ornament,  and  one 
whose  ornaments  are  all  pretence.  To  he  uniform  with  the  old,  the 
new  Tower  would  have  had  to  he  treated  as  we  suggested  a  modem 
prison  might  he  (see  p.  754) ;  hut  this  real  conformity  to  the  s^le  of 
the  old  Tower  would  here  also  have  heen  unpractical  (accordmg  to 
tne  present  use  of  the  word),  because,  though  effecting  much  peca- 
niary  saving,  it  would  hane  effected  the  reverse  of  a  saving  in  thought 
and  trouble;  though  much  cheaper  than  the  present  treatment,  it  would 
have  heen  much  more  diflSeuIt,  and  moreover  have  made  no  show 
after  all.  The  recent  additions  render  this  '^  lion"  a  more  attractive 
one  than  it  ever  had  been  since  the  live  lions  were  removed.  The 
visitor  is  now  both  amused  and  reminded  of  past  ages,  by  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  characteristic  scenery,  the  crenellation  even  of  the 
very  chimney-pots,  the  wide  social  bay-window  and  cautious  loop- 
hole (ffide  by  side),  the  bold  machicolations,  the  corbel  and  gaigoyle 
monsters,  all  trying  so  hard  to  frown,  that  the  effort  is  even  more 
striking  than  the  effect  Everything  connects  the  present  with  the 
far  past,  and  tells  of  distant  and  widely-differing  ages. 

For  viewing  the  collections  of  mediaeval  armour,  and  the  Queen  s 
regalia,  tickets  must  be  bought  at  the  outer  western  gate.  There  is 
one  ticket  for  the  armouries,  and  one  for  the  jewels,  price  6d.  each. 
The  warders  (who  retain  the  dress  of  Henry  VIII.'s  guard)  conduct 
visitors  through  both  collections,  as  soon  as  a  party  of  twelve  are 
collected,  or  otherwise  every  half  hour,  from  10  to  4. 

The  Iforse  Armoury^  in  a  modem  building  attached  to  the  south 
of  the  White  Tower,  contains  twenty-two  equestrian  figures,  in  the 
armour  of  different  periods  from  1272  to  1688,  amnged  chrono- 
logically; but  there  is,  in  general,  no  authority  for  believing  the  suits 
to  have  belonged  to  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear,  except  in 
the  later  instances,  Henry  VIII.  and  those  after  him.  Some  other 
very  interesting  suits  are  m  other  parts  of  the  gallery,  as — a  Saracen 
suit,  the  oldest  here,  being  prior  to  the  time  of  Edward  I. ;  a  fine 
suit  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  formerly  attributed  to  John  of 
Ckunt ;  a  suit  rough  from  the  hammer,  of  the  same  a^e ;  a  head- 
piece, supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Henry  VIII/s  fool;  a  carved 
ivory  warder's  horn;  a  helmet,  and  other  arms  of  Tippoo  Saib;  and 
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a  flplendidlj  wrongbt  Maltese  cannon.  From  this  gallery  yon  ascend 
into  the  ancient  room  under  the  chapel,  above  mentioned,  called 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Armoury^  from  its  containing  some  spoils  of 
the  great  Spanish  Armada.  Among  these  is  the  ^Mron  coller  of 
tormente,"  and  for  the  same  purpose  are  the  thumbscrew,  and  the 
crayat,  or  ^^scavenger's  daughter."  The  various  early  shields,  and  the 
curiously  combined  and  elaborately  adorned  arms  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
time,  are  all  well  worth  inspection ;  and  the  visitor  should  not  neglect 
Raleigh's  dungeon  and  the  inscriptions  at  its  entrance. 

Outside,  lying  on  the  south  of  the  White  Tower,  are  many  curious 
cannon,  of  various  ages,  almost  ever  since  their  invention.  They  were 
formerly  in  the  great  modem  armoury,  on  the  burning  of  which, 
and  destruction  of  its  vast  stores,  in  1841,  many  of  them  received 
the  injuiT  we  now  see. 

The  Jewel-hauw  is  a  new  building,  erected  for  the  convenient 
exhibition  of  the  regalia,  which  were  formerly  kept  in  an  adjacent 
bastion,  the  Martyn  or  Jewel  Tower,  and  have  been  shown  to 
strangers  since  Charles  II.  tacitly  allowed  their  keeper  to  do  so,  as  a 
substitute  for  some  perquisites  which  his  office  had  lost.  These 
jewels  nearly  all  date  since  the  Restoration;  all  those  ancient  ones 
which  contained  *^  crucifixes  or  superstitious  pictures"  having  fallen 
a  prey  to  Puritan  seal.  The  plainest  Sceptre,  or  rather  Staff,  and 
the  great  Crown,  though  named  *'  St.  Edward's,"  after  Edward  the 
Confessor,  are  known  to  have  been  made  for  Charles  II.  The  only 
remnant  of  the  old  regalia  is  thought  to  be  the  Anointing  Spoon. 
The  other  articles  used  at  every  coronation,  are — the  Ampulla,  or 
eagle-shaped  receptacle  for  the  oil;  the  large  Sceptre,  terminating 
in  a  cross;  the  Bracelets;  the  Spurs;  the  greater  Orb;  the  blunt 
Sword  of  Mercy;  and  the  two  sharper  ones  of  Justice,  Ecclesiastical 
and  Temporal.  For  the  coronation  of  a  Queen  Consort,  there  are 
a  smaller  Crown,  Sceptre,  and  Orb.  Two  other  Queen  Consorts' 
Sceptres  are  here :  one  of  ivory,  made  for  Marie  d'Este,  Queen  of 
James  II.;  the  other  found  behind  the  wainscoting  of  the  old 
jewel-house,  in  1814,  and  supposed  to  have  been  made  for  Mary  II. 
The  plain  circlet  of  gold  was  made  for  Marie  d'Este;  and  the 
present  State  Crown,  of  silver  and  diamonds,  for  the  coronation  of 
her  present  Majesty.  It  contains  a  great  ruby  and  sapphire,  the 
former  said  to  have  been  worn  by  the  Black  Prince.  The  present 
Prince  of  Wales's  Crown,  of  gold  without  stones,  is  modem.  The 
remaining  regalia  are— the  golden  Salt-cellar,  in  the  shape,  it  is  said, 
of  the  White  Tower ;  a  silver  Wine-fountain,  presented  to  Charles 
II.  by  the  Corporation  of  Plymouth ;  and  the  silver  Font,  used  at 
Royal  Baptisms. 

The  Tower  Menagerie,  af);er  being  one  of  the  most  famous 
London  sights  for  just  six  centuries,  was  removed  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park.  It  originated  in  three  leopards  presented 
by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  (the  greatest  zoologist  of  his  day)  to 
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Henry  III.,  in  allasion  to  the  three  in  the  royal  shield,  since 
changed  for  Hons,  as  were  also  their  liTing  representadTes. 
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Tbeasuby  Buildings,  Whitehall,  the  richly-fronted  building  sonth 
of  the  Horse  Guards,  and  extending  to  the  end  of  the  broad  street 
of  Whitehall,  having  a  short  return  front  towards  Downing 
Street,  contains  the  (%ces  of  the  Priyy  Council,  the  Treaamy,  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  official  residence  of  ihe  Prime  Minister. 
The  Home  and  Colonial  Offices,  State  Paper  Office,  and  others,  are 
contained  in  plainer  buildings  (partly  erected  for  dwelling-houses) 
behind  this  handsome  pile,  and  reaching  to  St.  James's  Park. 
The  street  front,  usually  known  as  either  the  Treasury  or  Board  of 
Trade,  has  lately  been  brought  to  its  present  appearance  by  Mr. 
Barry,  R.A.,  but  cannot  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his  abilities, 
being  an  enlargement  and  patching  up  of  the  former  edifice  by 
Sir  John  Soane,  which  was  designed  with  a  view  to  extensiye  changes 
and  improvements  bf  the  whole  street  and  neighbourhood,  to  which 
(being  incapable  of  completion  while  they  retained  their  present  form) 
it  was  for  many  years  a  disfigurement.  This  ambitious  design  being 
at  length  abandoned,  and  the  architect  of  the  present  alterations 
being  much  cramped  by  the  necessities  of  working  in  both  the  old 
site  and  the  old  materials,  the  result  is  highly  creditable.  The 
Soanean  whims  and  conceits  have  disappeared,  and  the  order,  whidi 
is  a  reduced  and  simplified  model  of  that  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  has,  by  the  enrichment  of  the  frieze  and  the  addition  of 
considerable  ornament  above  it,  been  brought  more  into  harmony 
with  the  building  (or  rather  the  building  with  it),  which  would  have 
been  impossible  with  less  enrichment.  The  interior  of  the  Treasury 
contains  an  old  royal  throne,  but  nothing  else  remarkable. 

University  College,  Upper  Gower  Street^  Bedford  Square, — A 
proprietary  place  of  education,  founded  in  1828,  chiefly  by  the  exer- 
tions of  Lord  Brougham.  Its  distinguishing  peculiarity  is  that,  by 
leaving  all  theological  studies  to  be  pursued  elsewhere,  it  admits 
students  of  every  religious  persuasion  indiscriminately.  AH  subjects 
except  theology  are  taught,  and  the  medical  department  has  gained 
much  reputation.  The  degrees  conferred  by  the  London  University 
are  those  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  Bachelor  of 
Law,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Doctor  of  Law. 
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The  building  (of  which  only  the  central  portion  has  yet  been 
erected)  was  designed  by  W.  Wilkins,  R.A.,  the  architect  of  the 
National  Gallery.  Its  other  parts  are  qoite  overpowered  and  re- 
duced to  littleness  by  an  immense  Corinthian  portico  (stripped  of  all 
enrichment  except  the  capitals),  which,  though  the  largest  structure 
of  the  kind  in  England,  is  purely  an  ornament,  having  never  been 
used  even  as  an  entrance.  It  is  unfortunate  that  so  pompous  a 
feature  should  also  be  in  such  a  situation  that  very  few  strangers 
can,  in  a  cursory  examination  of  the  town,  alight  upon  it.  A 
miniature  dome  stuck  upon  its  roof,  thoueh  not  having  the  ex- 
treme inelegance  of  that  on  the  National  Gallery,  is  equally  dis- 
proportioAed.  The.  wings  have  the  same  diminutive  character,  all 
having  been  sacrificed  to  the  exhibition  of  this  very  bald  and  starved 
giant  portico ;  whose  sole  beauty,  that  of  completeness  and  unity, 
is  of  course  also  sacrificed  in  tacking  on  the  utilitarian  necessities 
that,  after  all,  could  not  be  suppressed.  The  oniamentatiou  of  the 
wings  is  also  unhappy ;  consisting  in  crowding  between  the  windows 
(wluch  might  have  sufficed)  very  shallow  pilasters,  miscalled  antsd. 
We  say  miscalled;  for  the  proper  anta  was  not  an  ornamental 
/eature  (or  addition),  but  simply  a  neat  finish  for  obviating  the 
rudeness  of  the  abrupt  termination  of  a  wall.  The  occasion  for  it 
never  occurs  in  modem  building.  We  have,  therefore,  no  use  for 
the  real  anta;  which,  indeed,  bears  to  the  feature  now  so  called 
exactly  the  same  relation  as  a  window  to  a  sham  window.  Now 
these  mock  antsd  are  properly  called  pilcuters ;  and  (whether  resem- 
bling their  originals  little  or  much,  whether  skilfully  modified,  as  in 
the  Roman  architecture,  or  merely  copied,  as  in  ours)  are  entirely 
opposed  to  the  character  of  Grecian  art,  which  (like  the  early  Gothic) 
employed  no  mock  features. 

Westminster,  or  St.  Peter's  Minster. — One  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  many  hundred  monasteries  to  whose  gentle  but  long-continued 
and  mighty  influence  England  seems  to  owe,  directly  or  indirectly, 
all  her  civilization,  greatness,  power,  and  wealth ; — to  whose  abuse 
and  fall  appearances  would  trace  all  her  modem  blots  and  troubles ; 
— to  whose  mins,  all  that  is  traly  great,  noble,  or  beauteous  in  the 
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artificial  featnres  of  her  material  physiognomy — all  tbat  man  bis 
added  to  her  face,  in  harmony  with,  or  not  destmctiye  of,  its  natniml 
beauties.  For  though  the  present  age  has  produced  the  means  of 
quicker  transit  from  one  spot  to  another,  all  that  can  attract  or  bind 
men  to  one  spot,  all  that  (besides  nature's  works)  is  worth  using 
these  means  of  transport  or  stopping  on  a  journey  to  see  and  admire, 
was  produced  in  the  times  of  the  lane  and  the  pack-horse. 

This  minster  of  Benedictines  was  founded  in  honour  of  Ckrist^ 
about  A.n.  604-610,  at  the  same  time  with  the  second  St.  Paufs 
Cathedral,  by  Sebert,  first  Christian  King  of  the  East  Saxons; 
refounded  on  a  greatly-enlarged  scale,  in  honour  of  St  Peter^  about 
1050,  by  our  third  King  Edward  (afterwards  sainted^  the  last  of 
the  old  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy,  and  opened  by  him  with  great 
solemnity,  in  1065,  a  week  before  his  death,  and  nine  months 
before  the  Norman  Conquest;  founded  a  third  time,  in  kanomr 
chiefly  of  this  St.  Edward^  about  1245,  by  his  admirer  and  imitator 
Henry  III.,  who  lived  to  complete  the  eastern  arm,  transept,  and 
chapter-house  of  the  present  abbey  church ;  proceeded  with  by  his 
successor,  Edward  I.,  and  by  the  abbots  down  to  the  time  of  its 
surrender  to  Henry  VIIL,  on  January  16,  1539-40;  but  never 
completely  finished.  Henry  VII.  rebuilt  the  eastern  chapel,  in  konowr 
of  himself;  ^^^  succeeding  times  have  found  the  fabric  convenient 
as  a  national  Pantheon.  The  yearly  value  of  the  monastery  at  its 
seizure,  according  to  Dugdale,  veas  £3471  Os.  2^^. 

The  name  of  tibis  minster  has  extended  to  all  the  west  of  London, 
the  City  of  Westminster  being  now  bounded  on  the  east  by  that  of 
London,  commencing  at  Temple  Bar ;  on  the  north  by  Holbom  and 
Oxford  Street ;  on  the  south  by  the  Thames ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
parishes  of  Chelsea  and  Kensington.  It  returns  two  merabm  to 
Parliament,  and  is  governed  by  a  High  Steward  and  High  Bailiff, 
nominated  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Peter's  Church. 

Westminster  Abbey,  now  St.  Peter's  CoUeaiate  Church. — The 
church  of  the  monastery  above  mentioned,  which,  about  a  year  after 
its  surrender,  was  erected  by  Henry  VIIL  into  a  cathedral,  the 
bishop,  Thomas  Thirleby,  having  for  his  diocese  all  Middlesex,  with 
the  exception  of  Fulham.  He  was  the  only  bishop  of  Westminster, 
the  diocese  being  ten  years  afterwards  reunited  to  that  of  London. 
In  1556  Queen  Mary  refounded  the  monastery,  which,  on  her 
death,  three  years  after,  was  finally  suppressed  by  the  first  Parlia- 
ment of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  present  collegiate  establishment 
founded,  together  with  the  neighbouring  celebrated  school. 

In  the  civil  war,  soldiers  were  quartered  in  the  church,  and 
reduced  its  interior  to  the  present  mutilated  condition.  The  west 
front  and  towers,  never  having  been  finished,  were  carried  up  in  the 
barbarous  style  we  now  see,  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century. 
Wren  made  a  design  for  this,  and  began  the  work,  whence  he  has 
most  unjustly  received  the  discredit  of  the  whole,  most  of  which 
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was  not  done  till  long  after  Lis  death,  and  certainly  not  according  to 
his  intentions. 

Some  descripdon  of  tbis  glorions  fabric  having  been  given  nnder 
^*  Architecture'  (pp.  143-9),  and  of  the  older  tombs  and  monumental 
additions  to  it  (p.  150),  we  need  here  only  mention  the  chief  monu- 
ments, in  the  order  in  which  they  will  be  seen  by  the  visitor,  as 
he  follows  the  verger  round  the  parts  east  of  the  transept,  to  which 
parts  the  public  are  not  admitted  without  such  guidance,  and  the 
payment  of  sixpence.  The  remaining  parts,  which  contain  only 
modem  monuments,  are  free  between  the  hours  of  11  and  3,  and 
also  in  summer  between  4  and  6,  p.m.,  and  the  cloisters  at  all  times. 
The  entrance  to  attend  divine  service  is  either  by  the  great  north 
door,  or  by  the  little  door  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  transept, 
called  Poets'  Comer;  the  exit  by  either  these  or  the  nave.  Tne 
entrance  at  other  times  is  by  Poets'  Comer  only. 

In  proceeding  round  the  eastern  part  of  the  building,  the  guide 
first  introduces  you  to  the  square  compartment  inclosed  by  railing, 
called  St.  Benedict 9  Chapel^  the  south  side  of  which  retains  one 
of  the  few  fragments  now  left  of  the  beautiful  original  decoration 
that  extended  all  round  the  church.  The  east  side  is  neariy  filled 
by  the  tawdry  pile  of  marble  erected  to  Frances,  Countess  of  Hert- 
ford, 1598.  In  the  centre  stands  the  tomb  of  Lionel,  Earl  of 
Middlesex,  Lord  High  Treasurer  under  James  I.,  1645;  and  there 
are  two  other  altar-tombs,  that  of  Dr.  Bill,  Dean  of  Chis  church, 
1561,  with  a  brass  engraved  figure;  and  the  fine  old  Gothic  one 
with  an  efiigy>  to  Archbishop  Langham,  1376.  The  mural  recess 
and  kneeling  figure  of  Dean  Goodman,  1601,  is  a  specimen  of  the 
Elizabethan  style  of  monument. 

Proceeding  along  the  aisle  eastward,  the  next  recess,  of  a  po- 
lygonal or  apsidal  shape,  entered  through  an  ancient  wooden  screen, 
was  called  St.  Edmund^B  Chapel^  having  an  altar  to  that  sainted 
king  of  East  Anglia,  who  was  massacred  by  the  Danes,  in  886. 
This  also  contains  a  few  rich  fragments  of  Uie  church  decoration; 
and  just  within  the  entrance,  on  the  right,  the  altar-tomb  of  William 
de  Valence,  son  of  Isabel,  relict  of  King  John.  He  died  1296,  so 
that  the  tomb  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  church.  The  lower  part 
is  of  stone,  with  the  arms  of  Valence  and  England  alternately ;  the 
upper  part  and  fine  efligy,  of  oak,  the  latter  covered  with  copper 
and  enamelled  with  the  same  arms ;  but  thirty-three  figures  of  nis 
relations,  surrounding  the  oaken  pedestal,  have  been  destroyed.  On 
the  other  side  the  entrance  stands  the  detached  tomb  of  John  of 
Eltham,  second  son  of  Edward  II.,  who  died  1334.  It  retains  his 
recumbent  figure,  and  parts  of  the  ^' weepNers,"  or  surrounding 
statuettes,  finely  cut  in  alabaster;  but  the  beautiful  stone  canopy,  once 
the  finest  in  Uie  church,  has  been  demolished,  leaving  only  the 
bases  of  the  clustered  buttresses,  four  on  each  side,  which  sup* 
ported  it.     Adjoining  is  a  small  tomb  with  efiigies  of  two  infant 
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ehildren  of  Edward  III.,  who  died  1340.  Under  the  westernmost 
window  is  a  canopied  tomb  and  eSigy  to  Sir  Bernard  Brocas,  Cham- 
berlain ^as  the  ancient  brass  inscription  shows)  to  Richard  II.'s  first 
Qaeen,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  and  beheaded  for  his  loyalty  to  his  master, 
in  1399.  A  modem  inscription  has  been  added  by  his  descendants. 
In  front  of  this  is  a  low  tomb,  with  the  remains  of  a  brass  figure,  to 
Homphrey  Bonrgchier,  a  Yorkist,  slain  in  the  battle  of  Bamet,  1470. 
Two  engraTod  brasses  in  the  pavement,  one  to  Archbishop  Waldeby, 
1397;  the  other,  the  finest  in  London,  to  Eleanora,  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  1399,  complete  the  mediaeval  memorials,  in  which  this 
chapel  is  peculiarly  rich.  Among  the  modem  ones  that  disfigure 
it,  the  chief  are — to  Frances,  Dudiess  of  Suffolk,  granddaughter  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  mother  of  Lady  Jane  Grey ;  to  some  members  of 
the  Russell  family;  to  Bishop  Monck,  of  Hereford,  1661;  and  to 
Mary,  Countess  of  Stafford,  1719. 

In  coming  out  of  this  chapel,  the  visitor  has  just  before  him  the 
▼eiy  fine  tomb  of  Edward  III.,  whose  basement  and  rich  wooden 
canopy  are  here  best  seen ;  to  the  right,  that  of  his  Queen,  Pfailippa ; 
and  to  the  left,  that  of  Richard  II.  and  his  Queen. 

The  next  apsidal  recess,  similar  to  the  last,  was  the  chapel  of 
St.  Nicholas.  It  is  inclosed  by  an  elaborate  screen,  of  the  age  of 
Henry  IV.  The  first  tomb  is  on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  with  a 
recumbent  figure  of  Philippa,  Duchess  of  York,  1431 ;  the  canopy 
has  been  destroyed.  The  next  is  under  the  middle  window,  to 
Bishop  Sutton,  or  Dudley,  of  Durham,  1483,  a  rich  monument,  but 
which  has  lost  the  brass  portrait.  In  the  floor  is  a  brass  of  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Stanley,  knighted  for  his  conduct  at  Bosworth  Field.  The 
rest  are  modem  monuments,  of  which  the  two  most  preposterous, 
each  24  feet  high,  commemorate  Anne,  Duchess  of  Somerset,  wifie 
of  the  traitorous  Protector  of  Edward  VI. ;  and  the  wife  and  child 
of  the  great  Lord  Burghley,  1588-9.  Also  an  altar-tomb  to  the 
wife  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  his  son,  1591 ;  a  great  tomb  in  the 
centre  to  Sir  George  Villiers  and  his  wife,  1605-1632,  the  parents 
of  the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  many  others. 

Leaving  this  chapel,  we  have  before  us  the  tomb  of  Queen 
Philippa;  and  proceeding  under  the  vaulting  that  supports  the 
gorgeous  chantry  gallery  of  Henry  V.,  we  ascend  a  flight  of  stepa 
that  leads  up  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  church,  to  the  three 
elaborately-wrought  metal  gates  of  Henry  VII.'s  CJhapel,  which  are 
well  worthy  of  notice.  The  portcullis  denotes  Henry's  descent 
from  the  Beaufort  fiimily;  the  entwined  roses,  the  union  of  York 
and  Lancaster  on  his  marriage,  terminating  their  lonff  and  bloody 
feud.  The  same  devices  are  repeated  in  innumerame  forms  and 
situations. 

Entering  the  middle  aisle  of  this  wonderful  mausoleum,  the  viator 
knows  not  what  to  admire  first,  or  most.  The  fretted  vault-work 
over  head,  ^^ pendent  by  subtle  magic;"   the  close  array  of  saints 
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ranged  'beneath  the  upper  windows,  many  considered  by  Flaxmaa 
adnoirable  works  of  art,  and  now  nearly  coiicealed  by  the  banners 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Balh;  the  elaborate  wood-work  of  the 
canopies  and  stalls,  wrought,  as  for  more  than  mortal  eye,  alike  in 
what  is  seen  and  what  is  unseen— carved  eyen  to  the  very  under 
sides  of  the  misererai  or  turning  seats,  whose  unstable  support  (when 
turned  up)  was  to  insure  the  wakefulness  of  the  religious,  in  their 
loisg  night  services ; — ^how  noble  and  real  is  all  here  !  How  unlike 
modem  magniOcence !  How  like  that  of  nature,  where  everything 
disdains  display— -courts  closer  and  closer  inspection — is  more  than  it 
assumes  to  be--^more  than  it  at  first  appears !  Thus,  in  the  words  of 
a  living  poet, — 


'  Inthe  dderdoyi  pt  art. 

ammvut. 
For  the  godf  an  every  whore.' 


Builders  wrought  with  nloect  care 
Kach  minute  and  uu 


In  the  centre  of  the  apsis  or  terminating  sweep,  stands  the  chantry 
inclosure  of  brass,  still  more  richly  wrought ;  and  asain  within  that, 
yet  richer  than  aught  else,  the  focus  of  Uie  whole,  the  tomb  of  the 
royal  pair ;  in  the  words  of  the  King's  will,  '^  a  To wmbe  of  Stone 
called  Touche,  sufficient  in  Largieur  for  vs  booth:  and  vpon  the 
same,  oon  Ymage  of  our  Figvre,  and  an  other  of  hers,  either  of 
them  of  Gopure  and  gilte,  of  svche  Faction,  and  in  svche  Manor,  as 
dialbe  ihoTght  moost  conuenient  by  the  Discrecion  of  ovr  Execu* 
tours,  yf  it  bee  not  before  doon  by  ovrself  in  our  daies."  This, 
unfortunately  (but  this  alone),  was  not  done  in  his  da3rs,  or  by  native 
artists.  Hence  the  ^'faction  and  manor "  are  Italian,  the  work  of 
Pietro  Torrigiano,  the  same  who  is  sud  to  have  flattened  the  nose  of 
Michael  Angelo ;  an  injury  which,  it  has  been  remarked,  he  might 
have  very  well  expiated,  by  carrying  back  to  the  architect  of 
St.  Peter's  (whose  rude  and  artless  structure  has  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  been  kept  standing)  some  notions  of  refined  and  scientific 
building,  of  which,  in  stone,  this  chapel  is  the  indisputable  master- 
piece. 

At  the  head  of  the  tomb  is  interred  Edward  VI.,  and  in  a  plain 
vault  under  the  chapel,  constructed  by  George  II.,  diat  monarch  and 
several  of  the  present  royal  family,  without  a  memorial.  In  the 
five  recesses  surrounding  Uie  apsis,  the  fine  old  sacred  sculpture  and 
decorations  have  partly  fallen  a  prey  to  hideous  monuments  of 
modem  vanity.  That  of  brass,  to  a  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond (d,  1623-39),  in  the  south  recess,  is  somewhat  remarkable; 
and  that  in  the  south-east,  to  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  brother  of 
Louis  Philippe,  is  by  Westroaoott. 

We  must  return  through  the  entrance  gates,  to  gain  access  to  the 
side  aisles  of  this  chapel,  of  which  the  southern  is  sometimes 
shown  before  the  body.  The  principal  tomb,  in  the  centre  of 
this  aisle,  displaying  the  taste  of  Inigo  Jones,  was  erected  by  James  I. 
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to  his  mother,  Mary  Qaeen  of  Scots.  There  are  four  others, 
specimens  of  the  fashions  of  different  times,  viz.: — Margaret, 
Countess  of  Richmond,  1509;  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  1577;  Ge- 
neral Monk,  1670;  and  Horace  Walpole's  monument  to  his  mother, 
1737.  Four  soyereigns,  Charles  XL,  William  and  Mary,  and  Anne, 
with  her  consort,  George  of  Denmark,  are  huried  here  without 
memorials. 

In  the  norih  aisle,  corresponding  with  King  James's  monument  to 
his  mother,  is  a  still  more  sumptuous  one,  in  the  same  bed-shape, 
erected  by  him  to  his  two  predecessors  on  the  English  throne,  Mary 
and  Elisabeth.  At  the  extreme  end  are  memorials  to  his  two  infant 
daughters ;  and  between  them  a  sarcophagus,  in  which  Charles  II. 
placed  the  supposed  remains  of  the  murdered  princes,  Edward  V. 
and  his  brother,  accidentally  discovered  in  ihe  Tower,  in  1674 
{d,  1474).  In  a  vault  without  memorials  are  James  I.,  his  Queen 
(Anne  of  Denmark),  and  son  Henry.  Returning,  below  the  Tudor 
Queens,  the  tawdry  monuments  to  two  Lords  Hali&z  (1695-1719) 
are  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  latter  marking  the  undistinraished 
grave  of  his  friend  Addison,  as  worthy  as  any  one  of  a  place  in 
Henry  VII.'s  Chapel. 

With  all  the  splendour  of  this  roysl  addition  to  the  church,  it 
must  ever  be  regretted  that  it  should  have  involved  the  demolition 
of  the  original  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  a  work  of  the  golden  age,  and, 
beyond  all  doubt,  a  piece  of  more  genuine  art  and  true  magnificence 
than  this  mausoleum ;  which  might  have  been  built  elsewhere ;  and 
whose  beauty  cannot  here  atone  for  the  mutilation  and  patching  of 
an  otherwise  almost  matchless  and  seamless  temple. 

Descending  the  steps  from  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  we  have  the  best 
accessible  view  of  the  tomb  of  Henry  V.,  which  stands  in  a  dark 
situation  under  the  fretted  vaulting  that  supports  his  chantry  loft. 
It  is  more  rich  than  elegant,  and  has  his  headless  effigy  in  oak,  which 
was  covered  with  silver,  the  head  being  of  massive  silver,  all  which 
was  stolen  soon  after  the  Reformation.  On  the  north  and  south  faces 
of  the  loft  are  rows  of  portrait  figures,  it  is  uncertain  of  whom ;  and 
over  the  apex  of  the  arch,  in  each  front,  are  groups  representing  his 
two  coronations;  that  in  England  on  the  north  side,  and  that  in 
France  on  the  south.  The  beiges,  repeated  in  great  variety,  are  the 
swan,  antelope,  and  burning  cresset;  the  latter  adopted  by  this 
famous  prince  *'  by  reason  of  his  dissolute  life  in  the  tyme  of  his 
fathers  rugne;  shewinge  thereby  that  although  his  virtuous  and 
pood  parts  had  been  formerly  obscured,  and  lay  as  a  dead  cole,  want- 
mg  light  to  kindle  it,  by  reason  of  tender  yeares  and  evell  company ; 
that,  notwithstanding,  he  beinge  now  come  to  his  perfecter  yeares 
and  riper  understandinge,  had  shaken  off  his  evell  counsellors,  and 
beinffe  now  in  his  high  imperial  throne,  that  his  vertues,  which  before 
had  Jayne  dead,  should  now,  by  his  righteous  raigne,  shyne  as  the 
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liglit  of  Crescet,  which  is  no  ordiiuiry  light ;  meaninffe  cilso  diat  he 
should  he  a  light  and  guide  to  his  people  to  follow  hixn  in  all  vertne 
and  honnor." 

The  next  apsis,  proceeding  northward,  was  called  St.  PauTs 
Chapel,  Its  oldest  tomh,  forming  part  of  the  screen,  commemorates 
Lord  Bourchier,  standard-hearer  of  Henry  V.  a  Agincourt.  Within, 
near  the  centre,  stands  another,  with  effigies  of  Sir  Giles  Dauheny 
and  his  wife,  1500-1507.  All  die  others  are  modern  and  of  little 
interest,  except  the  statue  to  James  Watt,  the  improver  of  the  steam- 
engine,  hy  Chantrey — the  inscription  hy  Lord  Brougham. 

Cominff  out  of  this,  we  hare  in  front  the  nohly  simple  tomh  of 
Queen  Eleanor,  which  (except  the  effigy)  is  here  host  seen.  Next  to 
it,  on  the  richt,  that  of  Henry  III.,  with  its  Italian  work  in  varie- 
gated materials  and  mosaic ;  ana  heyond,  in  the  next  intercolumn,  the 
nearly  obliterated  words  '^  pactum  sbrva"  mark  the  plain  slab  tomb 
of  his  son,  one  of  the  most  glorious  of  our  monarcns ;  hy  the  side 
of  which  we  ascend  a  narrow  stair  to  the  raised  floor  within  the 
columns  of  the  main  apsis  or  horse-shoe,  the  sanctum  of  the  whole 
ahbey,  the  renerable  nucleus  of  the  present  fabric,  St  Edward's 
Chapel,  or,  as  it  is  now  better  called,  the  Chanel  of  the  Kings. 
Though  despoiled  of  all  its  marketable  riches,  and  battered  by  civil 
war,  diis  inclosure  retains  the  unique  excellence  of  being  desecrated 
by  no  modem  additions.  In  the  centre  stands  the  deserted  wreck 
of  the  once  gorgeous  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Here  his 
adorer,  Henry  III.,  having  procured  his  canonization  and  carried  on 
the  rebuilding  of  this  beauteous  temple  throughout  his  long  reign  of 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  having  been  just  permitted  to  see  the 
restoration  of  order,  after  years  of  anarchy,  on  the  3rd  of  the  Ides 
of  October,  1269,  stooped,  with  his  brother  the  King  of  the  Romans, 
to  bear  on  their  aged  shoulders,  assisted  by  his  sons  Edward 
(afterwards  king)  and  Edmund  Crouchback,  and  as  many  nobles 
as  could  get  near  enough  to  touch  it,  the  exhumed  coffin  of  the 
royal  saint,  and  place  it  in  a  jewelled  chest  of  sold  on  the  top  of 
this  shrine.  Here  have  the  prayer  and  chant  and  incense  ascended, 
and  to  this  have  the  eyes  of  pilgrim  crowds  been  directed,  day  by 
day,  for  very  many  generations ;  and  here  has  the  spider  spun  un- 
disturbed for  many  more.  Here  Cromwell's  soldiers  held  their 
revels,  and  committed  the  most  wanton  profanities ;  and  fit>m  hence, 
as  late  as  the  last  century,  have  the  very  dust  and  cobwebs  been 
carried  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  help  immortal  beings  on  their  way 
to  heaven. 

The  pavement  was  of  the  minute  and  precious  mosaic  called 
Alexandrine  work,  but  enough  does  not  remain  to  decipher  the 
design.  The  screen  dividing  the  chapel  from  the  choir  exhibits, 
besides  its  elaborate  canopy  work  (probably  of  the  age  of  Henry  VI.), 
a  deeply-carved  frieze  along  the  top,  of  fourteen  subjects  from  the 
history  of  St.  Edward,  separated  by  a  virinding  riband,  on  which 
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their  legends  were  inscribed.  They  represent,  bmnning  from  the 
soaUi  end : — 1.  The  Barons,  Spiritual  and  Temponu,  swearing  fealty 
to  him  in  his  mother  s  womb.  2.  His  birth.  3.  His  coronation.  4. 
His  alarm  at  the  apparition  of  the  Devil  dancing  on  the  money 
collected  for  Dane-gelt.  5.  His  generous  admonition  to  a  thief 
whom  he  discovered  robbing  his  treasury.  6.  An  apparition  of  our 
Saviour  to  him  and  others,  while  partaking  of  the  Eudiarist,  in  this 
church.  7.  His  prophetic  vision  of  the  drowning  of  the  King  of 
Denmark.  8.  His  prophetic  denunciation  of  Earl  Godwin  s  sons, 
when  they  quarrelled  at  his  table.  9.  His  vision  of  ^' Seven 
Sleepers"  in  a  cave  at  Ephesus,  in  consequence  of  which  an  em- 
bassy  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  a  search  instituted  by  the 
Emperor,  which,  we  are  told,  led  to  the  discovery  of  this  prodigy. 
10.  His  vision  of  St  John  disguised  as  a  pilgrim,  to  whom  (having 
emptied  his  purse  in  almsgiving)  he  gave  his  royetl  ring.  11.  The 
restoration  of  two  blind  men  to  sight,  by  washing  in  the  same  water 
that  had  been  used  by  the  King.  12.  The  apparition  of  St.  John  to 
two  English  pilgrims  in  Palestine,  by  whom  he  sends  the  king  a 
message  concerning  his  death,  and  returns  the  ring  as  a  token. 
13.  The  pilgrims  delivering  their  message.  14.  Edward's  conse- 
quent haste  to  complete  the  rebuilding  of  this  abbey. 

Against  this  screen  stand  the  coronation  chairs ;  that  of  the  Sove- 
reign dating  from  the  thirteenth  century,  that  of  the  Queen  Consort 
from  the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary.  In  the  former  Tnow 
retaining  hardly  a  vestage  of  its  once  elaborate  decorations  in  guding 
and  enamel)  is  inclosed,  under  the  seat,  the  black  stone  of  Scone, 
the  Scottish  Palladium,  on  which,  from  immemorial  tradition,  the 
rude  chieftains  of  North  Britain  had  been  crowned;  and  in  this 
seat  have  all  our  monarchs,  from  the  great  Edward  I.  down  to  her 
present  Majesty  (with  the  sole  exception  of  the  murdered  infant, 
Edward  V.),  in  the  centre  of  this  church,  with  all  the  solemnity  that 
religious  rites  can  afford,  plighted  their  vows  to  the  nation,  and 
received  the  allegiance  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Between  the  pillars  inclosing  this  semi-oval  chapel  stand  the 
seven  royal  tombs,  which  we  have  already  seen  from  the  surrounding 
aisle,  except  the  effigies  on  them,  which  we  can  now  examine.  The 
first  in  time  is  the  second  from  the  comer  at  which  we  entered,  the 
tomb  prepared  for  himself  by  the  builder  of  this  pile,  the  weak  but 
pious  Henry  III.,  the  greatest  patron  of  the  Church,  of  priests,  and 
of  artists,  that  England  has  seen.  The  workmanship  is  Italian,  like 
that  of  St.  Edward's  shrine,  and  the  materials  very  various.  The 
effigy,  of  brass  or  copper,  thickly  gilt,  but  now  more  diickly  coated 
with  dust,  is  also  by  an  Italian,  the  first  metal  figure  cast  in  England, 
and  has  much  dignity,  but  lies  too  high  to  be  well  seen. 

The  next  tomb,  to  the  right,  is  that  of  Eleanor  of  Castile,  die 
renowned  Queen  of  Edward  I.,  to  whom,  as  the  pattern  of  conjc^ 
▼irtues,  he  also  erected  a  lofty  monumenuJ  crow  of  the  finest  an&- 
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tectore,  at  each  place  where  tibe  hody  rested  in  its  twelve  dayii' 
journey*.  The  tomh  is  every  way  worthy  of  its  suhject,  the  effigy 
Tof  hrass)  heing,  for  simple  dienity  and  benevolence  of  expression, 
decidedly  the  finest  in  England.  The  shields  on  the  sides  of  the 
tomb  are  those  of  England  and  Castile. 

On  the  other  side  of  Henry  III/s  tomh,  close  to  the  steps  by 
^rhich  we  entered,  a  plain  pile  of  five  slabs  covers  that  monarch's 
famous  son  and  successor,  whose  epitaph  is  simple  and  striking^ 

BDWARDUS  PRIMUS,   SCOTORUM   MALLEUS,   HIC   EST,   MCCCVIII. 

and  on  the  north  side,  facing  Scotland, 

PACTUM   SERVA. 

It  having  appeared  that  the  remains  of  this  prince  were  preserved 
by  some  kmd  of  wax  covering,  formerly  renewed  periodically,  the 
tomb  was  opened  in  1774,  and  the  body  of  the  renowned  Long- 
shanks  discovered  in  a  remarkably  perfect  state,  wrapped  in  thickly- 
-waxed  linen,  and  from  the  waist  downward  in  figured  cloth 
of  gold.  He  measures  6  ft  2  in.,  and  has  on  the  heaid  a  crown, 
and  in  each  hand  a  finely  and  curiously-wrought  sceptre,  reaching 
to  the  shoulder,  one  terminating  in  a  cross,  the  other  in  a  dove. 
These  are  of  copper,  and  the  crown  of  tin. 

In  the  south-eastern  intercolumn,  corresponding  to  Queen  Eleanor's 
tomb  in  the  north-eastern,  is  that  of  Queen  Philippa,  consort  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  whose  own  tomb  follows  next,  in  the  middle  of  the  south 
side.  We  have  elsewhere  observed  ("Architecture,"  pp.  150,  151), 
bow  both  these  monuments  afford  proof  of  the  national  taste  and 
skill  in  arts  having,  daring  this  long  reign,  not  only  attained  their 
climax,  but  paued  it,  and  begun  to  evince  that  fatal  tendency  to 
estimate  works  of  ornament  by  their  amount  of  manual  labour, 
which  (together  with  their  perversion  from  the  service  of  religion 
and  the  public  good  to  that  of  private  vanity)  brought  us  at  length 
to  value  them  mainly  as  indications  of  wealth;  hence  to  the 
'^  civilized*  (?)  want  of  counterfeiting  them ;  to  the  entire  confusion 
in  the  popular  mind  of  counterfeits  with  realities;  hence  to  the 
mechanical  multiplication  of  ornamental  forms  (as  if  100  repetitions 
of  a  form,  upon  one  thmg,  all  mechanically  reproduced,  contained 
any  more  ornament  than  a  single  one) ;  hence  to  the  perversion  of 
machinery — from  a  supplier  of  force  that  the  artisan  directs,  to  a 
director  of  that  which  he  supplies;  and  thus,  to  the  reduction  of 
the  people  to  machines,  power-engines,  vainly  struggling  to  compete 
against  steam  and  iron.  The  completion  of  these  changes  now 
precludes  all  hope  of  our  works  again  being  graced  with  marks  of 
genuine  wide-spread  refinement  and  real  splendour,  such  as  per- 
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Tade  and  distinguish  all  tbose  preserved  from  that  Lrilliant  age  of 
our  history  comprised  in  the  reigns  of  the  three  Edward  Plan- 
tagenets*.  We  may  admire  and  counterfeit^  but  cannot  ifnitate  tbe 
marks  of  a  civilization  so  far  above  ours.  As  the  direction  of 
the  wind  is  known  by  a  feather,  so  are  the  tendencies  of  a  society  to 
civilization  or  to  decivilization  written,  if  we  could  but  read  them, 
in  the  most  trifling  works  of  luxury,  even  the  ornaments  of  a  tomb. 

Next  to  Edward  III.'s  tomb,  westward,  is  that  of  his  son  Richard, 
the  last  of  the  direct  'Plantagenet  line,  an  over-enriched  work,  con- 
trasting as  strongly  with  the  opposite  plain  slab  of  Edward  I.,  ts 
the  actions  of  this  luxurious  and  feeble  prince  with  those  of  the 
"  British  Justinian."  The  tomb  was  prepared  by  Richard,  on  the 
death  of  his  queen,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  in  1394,  and  the  effigies  of 
brass  were  specially  directed  to  have  the  right  hands  clasped,  which 
have  now  disappeared.  Though  dying  a  prisoner,  soon  after  his 
deposition  his  body  was  brought  and  laid  here  in  1400. 

Near  the  steps  by  which  we  entered,  a  slab  is  inlaid  with  tbe 
brass  portrait  of  this  monarch's  treasurer  and  favourite,  John  de 
Waltham,  twenty-sixth  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  only  person  not 
royal  who  has  been  honoured  with  a  grave  in  this  chapel.  Another 
stone  near  Queen  Philippa  was  inlaid,  but  retains  only  tbe  indent 
of  a  similar  memorial  to  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  brother  of  Richard 
II.,  and,  as  some  say,  murdered  by  his  order. 

Lastly,  occupying  the  middle  eastern  arch  of  ihe  apsis,  not 
"  shouldering  God's  altar,"  but  actually  replacing  it,  we  find  the 
gorgeous  fagade  of  Henry  V.'s  monument,  the  gides  of  which  we 
previously  saw  from  below.  It  is  singularly  appropriate  to  this  last 
flower  of  English  chivalry ;  the  requirement  of  a  gallery  above,  and 
the  two  stair  turrets,  enabling  the  ingenious  artist  to  imitate,  in  the 
general  form,  at  once  the  initial  H  and  the  effect  of  a  castle  gateway, 
the  warlike  character  of  which  is  refined  but  not  destroyed  by  the 
minute  enrichments.  Henry  left  instructions  for  this  singular  ar- 
rangement, a  ^'^  locum  eaxelsum"  over  his  remains,  with  stairs  for 
ascent  at  one  end  of  the  tomb,  and  for  descent  at  the  other  end ; 
whence  it  is  plain  (the  present  turrets  being  at  the  sides  not  the  ends 
of  the  tomb)  that  he  neither  commenced  it  himself  (indeed  the  style 
of  vaulting  is  later  than  was  invented  in  his  reign),  nor  had  the  viun- 
glory  to  select  a  central  and  pre-eminent  spot,  such  as  none  of  his 
predecessors  had  presumed  to  occupy  with  their  own  tombs — a  piece  of 
profanity  which  was  left  for  Henry  VII.  in  his  chapel.  This  selec- 
tion is  due  to  the  enthusiastic  adoration  with  which  his  survivors 

*  That  the  geneni  intellectual  refinement  then  atuined  waa  not  confined  to  what  xn  called 
ornamental  arte  may  be  illustrated  by  thin  remark  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  that  *' under  the  reign 
of  Edward  I II.  the  law  was  improved  to  Its  greatest  height.  The  Judges  and  pleaders  wete  Tery 
learned.  The  pleadings  are  more  polished  oian  those  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  yet  they  have 
n«ther  unoertatnty,  prolixity,  nor  obscurity «  so  that,  at  the  latter  period  of  this  king's  reign,  tbe 
law  seems  to  hare  been  near  its  meridian."  With  our  own  language  yet  in  fiwmation  and  un- 
settied,  of  courw  there  oould  be  no  literature;  but  in  all  else  the  culture  of  the  nation  had  then 
reached  its  climax.  Mind  had  attained  the  greatest  preponderance  over  matter  that  it  vnr  has 
done  in  England. 
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mourned  the  young  hero  so  prematurely  lost.  On  a  bar  of  wood 
between  the  turrets  still  hang  (strange  omamentu  in  a  church)  the 
bruised  shield,  saddle,  and  helmet — one  of 

....    "  the  very  casques. 
That  did  alRight  the  air  at  Agincourt.'* 

The  funeral  of  this  prince  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  8ump>« 
taous  ever  known.  Nearly  a  thousand  torch-bearers,  in  white, 
accompanied  it  from  Paris  to  Calais,  by  a  long  detour  through 
Normandy;  and  the  train,  even  before  crossing  to  our  shores  in 
several  ships,  extended  a  league,  with  numerous  ecclesiastics  chant- 
ing the  services  all  the  way,  day  and  night,  and  masses  in  every 
church  where  the  body  rested.  Splendid  obsequies  were  performed 
in  the  cathedrals  of  Paris,  Rouen,  Canterbury,  and  London,  and  at 
the  two  former,  the  citizens  (anticipating  that  we  should  get  him 
canonized)  offered  large  sums  to  have  him  buried  among  them, 
which  they  would  only  have  thrown  away,  for  the  honour  and  profit 
of  a  new  saint  was  not  obtained  even  for  Westminster ;  the  papal 
policy,  to  multiply  impediments  and  expenses  in  proportion  to  the 
wealth  of  the  saint-seekers,  having  in  this  case  reckoned  on  more 
perseverance  than  we  possessed.  Still,  it  is  plain  that  the  shrine  of 
the  fanatic  St.  Edward,  whose  posthumous  popularity  was  more 
due  to  Norman  tyranny  than  to  anything  of  his  own,  was  grown 
old-fashioned,  and  that  the  Fifth  Harry's  was  meant  to  supersede  it 
Indeed,  his  son,  when  grown  up,  intended  to  rebuild  the  whole 
abbey  in  honour  of  him,  had  not  the  war  of  succession  intervened ; 
and  this  design  supplies  a  link  otherwise  unaccountably  missing  in  the 
series  of  foundations,  actual  or  intended,  which  so  plainly  marks  the 
natural  course  of  corruption  in  worship : — Sebert  builds  to  his  Sa- 
viour— Edward  to  his  favourite  Apostle — Henry  III.  to  his  favourite 
predecessor — Henry  VI.  to  his  father — Henry  VII.  to  himself. 

Descending  from  the  Chapel  of  Kings,  we  are  conducted  to  the 
last  subordinate  apsis,  called  St,  ErasmiiB  Chapel.  It  contains 
the  ancient  tombs  of  Hugh  and  Mary  de  Bohun,  grand-children 
of  Edward  I.,  a  slab  only;  William  of  Colchester,  Abbot  of  West- 
minster, d,  1420;  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  Treasurer  to  Edward  IV.; 
Bishop  Myllyng,  ako  Abbot  here,  d.  1492;  Abbot  Fascet,  d,  1500; 
and  Bishop  Ruthall,  Secretary  of  State,  d,  1524.  The  florid  Eliza- 
bethan monument  to  a  Lord  Hunsdon,  d,  1596,  is  also  curious; 
and  the  tomb  in  the  centre,  to  Cecil,  Earl  of  Exeter,  d,  1622,  and 
one  of  his  wives  d,  1608,  with  the  vacant  space  for  the  other, 
d,  1663,  who  refused  to  occupy  the  left  side. 

The  next  chapel,  formerly  St.  John  Baptist's,  a  square  compart- 
ment corresponding  to  what  we  first  entered,  is  occupied  by  the 
chantry  of  Abbot  Islip,  d,  1510 ;  and,  being  dark  and  containing  no 
remarkable  monument,  is  not  shown.  Its  architecture,  however,  is 
rich  and  elegant. 
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The  present  chancel,  between  the  crossing  of  the  transept  and  the 
screen  of  St.  Edward's  Chapel,  is  flanked  and  diyided  from  the  aisles 
by  ancient  monoments,  of  which  the  three  on  the  north  side  are 
singularly  fine.  The  largest,  next  the  altar,  is  to  Edmnnd  Crouch- 
back,  brother  of  Edward  I.,  and  ancestor  of  the  Lancaster  line ;  the 
next,  to  Aymer  de  Valence,  d.  1324,  son  of  William  de  Valence 
(whose  tomb  we  saw  in  the  first  chapel),  and  grandson  of  King  John; 
ihe  third,  and  smallest,  to  ATeline,  wife  of  Crouchback.  This  last, 
which  has  one  side  blocked  up  by  modern  barbarism,  is  the  oldest 
Gctkie  monument  in  the  abbey  (those  of  St.  Edward  and  Henry  III. 
being  ByzautineV  Of  the  monuments  of  Aymer  and  Croochback 
(which  are  visible  from  the  aisle  as  well  as  Uie  chancel),  Flaxraan 
says,  *^  the  loftiness  of  the  work,  the  number  of  arches  and  pinnacles, 
the  lightness  of  the  spires,  the  richness  and  profusion  of  foliage,  the 
solemn  repose  of  the  principal  statue,  the  delicacy  of  thought  in 
the  group  of  angels  bearing  the  soul,  and  the  tender  sentiment  of 
concern  variouslv  expressed  in  the  relations  ranged  in  order  round 
the  basement,  forcibly  arrest  the  attention,  and  carry  the  thoughts 
not  only  to  other  ages  but  to  other  states  of  existence."  English 
monumental  art  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  culminated  about  the 
time  that  these  memorials  were  erected.  Some  of  the  same  age,  or 
a  little  earlier,  in  Salisbury  and  York  Cathedrals,  are  equally  fine. 

In  the  north  aisle,  not  far  from  the  back  of  Aymer  s  tomb  and  the 
entrance  to  Islyp's  chantry,  is  a  slab  inlaid  with  the  fine  brass  por- 
trait of  Abbot  Esteney,  or  Eastney,  d,  1498 ;  one  of  the  best  remaining 
here,  many  having  been  stolen  for  the  value  of  the  metal. 

Of  the  two  tombs  occupying  the  intercolumns  south  of  the 
chancel,  that  with  a  wooden  superstructure  in  four  gabled  conk- 
partments,  covers  the  bones  of  the  venerable  Sebert,  first  founder  of 
the  Abbey,  which,  after  being  buried  700  years,  were  exhumed  and 
brought  here,  in  1308,  by  the  monks.  It  was  goi^geously  painted 
and  gilt,  and  is  remarkable  for  retaining  traces  of  oil  paimtm^, 
perhaps  the  earliest  in  existence,  and  disproving  the  common  tra- 
dition that  Van  Eyck  invented  that  process.  The  four  main  panels 
were  thinly  plastered  and  then  painted,  each  with  a  single  human 
figure,  both  on  the  front  under  the  canopies,  and  on  the  back 
towards  the  south  aisle.  In  the  front,  the  first  niche  from  the  east 
contained  the  figure  of  Sebert,  the  second  of  Bishop  Mellitua,  the 
third  that  of  Henry  III.,  and  the  fourth  it  is  not  known  whom,  this 
panel,  as  well  as  that  of  Mettitus,  being  now  quite  defaced;  but 
some  traces  of  Sebert  and  Henry  may  still  be  distinguished,  as  well 
as  decorations  of  foliage,  &c.,  on  the  groining.  The  back,  towards 
the  aisle,  is  said  to  have  exhibited  Sebert,  St.  Peter,  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  St.  John;  but  only  the  figure  of  Edward  can  be 
traced,  presenting  his  ring  to  St.  John,  according  to  the  legend. 
The  whole  has  been  defaced  with  planes  and  other  tools,  in  Crom- 
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well's  time.  The  tomb  or  sarcophagus  itself,  in  an  ornamented 
recess,  is  now  «hidden  by  a  framed  and  glazed  specimen  of  painting 
from  some  other  part  of  the  church* 

The  other  monument,  in  the  barbarous  semi-Italian  style  of 
Henry  VIII/s  time,  covers  Anne  of  Cleves,  his  divorced  Queen, 
d.  1557. 

In  the  centre  of  the  chancel  is  a  large  square  of  Alexandrine 
pavement,  coeval  with  the  building,  and  far  more  perfect  than  that 
m  Edward's  Chapel,  though  it  has  lost  all  the  brass  letters  of  its 
inscriptions,  and  many  thousand  of  its  almost  innumerable  tesserad 
of  porphyry,  jasper,  lapis  lazuli,  touchstone,  and  various  marbles. 
The  interlacinff  circles  contained  many  lines  of  Leonine  verse,  very 
obscure,  relating,  it  is  thought,  to  the  Ptolemaic  sjrstem  of  the 
world,  as  the  line  surrounding  the  central  ring  is — 

'*  Sphmlcuf  uehetypum  gloinu  hlc  monstnit  mlcroooanum.*' 

The  four  verses  running  along  the  outer  border  import  that  the 
work  was  performed  in  1268,  with  materials  brought  from  Rome,  at 
the  expense  of  Henry  III.,  by  one  Odoric,  the  King,  and  the  Abbot. 
It  has  hence  been  called  ^^  Abbot  Ware's  pavement,"  but,  whether  his 
idea  or  not,  it  certainly  was  a  very  fine  one,  worthy  the  designer  of 
a  grand  monumental  edifice,  thus  to  register  its  date  by  an  elaborate 
work  at  once  decorative  and  expressing  the  latest  cosmographical 
science  of  the  day.  Instead  of  the  trash,  pieces  of  money,  &c.,  now 
buried  under  foundation  stones,  professedly  with  a  similar  object, 
how  variously  and  how  nobly  might  this  idea  of  the  Westminster 
architect,  which  that  age  could  so  inadequately  canr  out,  be  adopted 
in  later  times,  if  they  ever  built  in  the  spirit  that  dictated  this 
glorious  pile—built  for  the  fiiture  as  well  as  the  present.  How  fitly 
might  some  *' microcosmum"  distinguishing  the  stage  then  reached 
by  human  knowledge  (not,  as  here,  speculation,  but  positive  know- 
ledge, and  particuuirly  in  geography,  or  uranography,  in  which 
there  can  be  no  halting  or  retrogression) — ^how  fidy  might  such 
embodiments  of  our  latest  science,  more  complete  and  condensed  and 
highly  finished  than  is  possible  in  works  multiplied  by  printing  or 
cognate  arts,  at  once  decorate  and  usefully  enrich  the  monuments 
containing  them,  mark  their  precise  age,  commemorate  and  possibly 
preserve  discoveries,  and  set  up  landmarks  of  the  advance  of  mind. 
The  riddling  inscriptions  on  this  '*  microcosm"  pavement  (mere 
monkish  speculative  trifiing)  "seem  to  have  diverted  attention  from 
the  beauty  and  fitness  of  the  general  aim. 

The  liust  enclosure  to  which  visitors  are  conducted  is  the  east 
aisle  of  the  north  transept,  formerly  divided  by  screens  into  the 
three  chapels  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St.  Michael,  and  St.  An- 
drew ;  and  still  enclosed  and  almost  blocked  up  by  contending  heaps 
of  sculptured  marble,  all  bearing  witness  to  the  vulgar  ostentation 
or  savage  gratitude  of  modem  times.  The  extreme  unfitness  of 
these  monuments  to  any  temple,  and  still  more  to  the  beauteous  one 
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tbey  incumber,  is  made,  if  possible,  the  more  painful,  becaose  mote 
irremediable,  by  the  excellence  of  the  sculpture  of  some  of  them ; 
two  of  those  in  this  aisle  being  among  the  finest  in  the  church — 
or  rather  the  museum,  that  so  disgustingly  desecrates  the  church: 
one  is  by  Roubiliac,  to  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nightingale,  d.  1734-1752. 
The  lady  is  represented  dying  in  the  arms  of  her  husband,  who 
endeavours  to  ward  off  the  dart  cast  by  Death  issuing  from  a  caye 
below.  The  whole  would  be  well  fitted  to  Madam  Tnsaaods 
*' Chamber  of  Horrors,"  combining  that  high  finish  and  exactness  of 
corporeal  imitation,  and  that  frightful  grossness  and  matter-of-fact, 
peculiar  to  the  tastes  of  a  late — ^very  late — stage  of  civilization.  The 
other  celebrated  monument  is  to  Sir  Francis  Vere,  d,  1608.  The 
four  kneeling  knights  supporting  the  slab  are  very  life-like.  Among 
the  other  memorials  are  two  mere  tablets  to  the  philosophers 
Dr.  Thomas  Young,  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  d.  1829;  and  a 
statue  by  Baily,  R.A.,  to  Telford,  the  introducer  of  suspension 
bridges,  d.  1834. 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  church,  over  which  the  visitor  is 
allowed  to  proceed  alone,  contain,  like  this  last,  only  modem  monu- 
ments. In  the  north  transept,  almost  given  up  to  them,  will  be 
observed  the  grave-stones,  near  each  other,  of  the  great  rivals  Pitt 
and  Fox,  and  a  monument  to  the  latter  (d,  1806),  by  Westmacott. 
A  statue  of  Canning  (d.  1827),  by  Chantrey.  Immense  marble 
advertisement  of  a  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  of  Charles  II/s 
time.  Beyond  it,  and  also  occupying  an  entire  arch  of  the  east 
aisle,  a  similar  pyramid  of  triumph  to  their  son  (d»  171l)>  by  Bird. 
Next  to  it,  against  the  north  end  wall.  Admiral  Vernon  (d.  1762), 
by  Rysbach.  filing  the  arch  of  the  west  aisle,  opposite  the  se- 
cond Newcastle  monument,  that  to  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham  (d. 
1778),  by  Bacon;  a  national  tribute.  Filling  the  next  arch,  another 
public  monument  to  three  officers  under  Rodney,  1782.  Occupying 
the  next,  Chief  Justice  Mansfield  {d.  1793),  by  Flaxman.  In  the  west 
aisle,  behind  these  colossal  displays,  an  uninscribed  statue,  designed 
by  Flaxman,  of  Kemble  the  actor,  in  the  character  of  Cato,  (d.  1823). 
Bust  to  Warren  Hastings  (d,  1818),  by  Bacon,  jun.  Monument,  at 
the  end,  to  Lord  Halifax  (d.  1771),  by  Bacon;  and  a  great  number 
of  others. 

It  seems  impossible  to  turn  from  this  transept  and  its  unparalleled 
sculptural  display  without  a  very  humiliating  sense  of  the  contrast 
presented  to  the  ancient  monuments  we  previously  saw.  Even 
shutting  our  eyes  to  the  more  odious  characteristics  of  the  modern 
show,  as  a  whole — the  selfish  disregard  and  ruthless  destruction  of 
gur  fathers'  beauteous  work  and  its  decorations  (fifu*  more  elaborate 
than  what  replaces  them) — the  deliberate  sacrifice  of  its  spaces,  its 
grandeur,  its  completeness,  and  their  elaborate  thought  and  handi- 
work, all  devoted  to  God's  glory,  wherever  it  was  supposed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  man's — ^the  treatment  of  the  glorious  fane  left  by  their 
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piety,  as  simply  the  largest  ready-made  shelter,  conTenieutly  near  at 
hand,  adaptable  to  oar  purpose — even  shutting  our  eyes  to  all  this, 
the  general  impression  conveyed  by  this  Pantheon  is  one  in  which 
disgust  must,  we  think,  predominate.  The  tout  ememble  is,  at  the 
very  best,  that  of  an  advertising  van ;  the  expression  that  of  a  des- 
perate scramble  for  individual  display — a  total  absence,  not  only  of 
general  plan,  but  of  any  community  of  aim — a  total  sacrifice  of  the 
great  to  the  little — of  all  other  objects  to  the  narrowest  one,  the 
self-display  of  each  monument.  They  seem  ready  to  dispute  for 
pre-eminence  till  they  consume  each  other,  like  Earl  Godwin's  sons. 
All  this  may  be  characteristic,  beautiful,  and  true  to  life^  but  does 
that  render  it  more  consistent  among  the  deadf  IHaj  it  not  here  be 
too  life-like  ?  and  is  not  this  scuffle  within  the  temple  unseemly  for 
its  very  truthfulness  to  the  world  without?  How  different  the 
general  impression  of  the  old  monuments.  They,  too,  are  true  to 
the  externa)  world,  but  it  is  the  natural  instead  of  the  artificial  world. 
They,  with  all  their  elaboration,  seem  to  scorn  display ;  to  be  made 
not  to  show  themselves,  but  to  be  sought  out.  Like  flowers  in  the 
valley,  or  stars,  they  seem  without  rivalry,  though  differing  one  from 
another  in  fflory ;  while  the  modern  are  like  nothing  in  nature — like 
rival  suns  disputing  the  empire  of  the  temple  above. 

Again,  how  regularly  has  the  thought  contained  in  these  works 
become  more  and  more  diluted.  The  ancient  sculptor  seems  not  to 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  take  up  more  space,  or  use  more 
material  than  he  could  fill  througfhout,  in  every  comer,  with  fine  or 
curious  thoughts  and  ideas,  decorative,  sculptural,  or  even- poetical; 
and  this  without  detracting  from  the  unity  of  the  whole.  But  the 
modem,  under  pretence  of  this  unity,  leaves  all  these  subordinate 
parts  mere  specimens  either  of  his  technical  dexterity  or  of  neat 
mason's  work.  Such  an  amount  of  thought  as  our  fathers  considered 
only  sufficient  to  nestle  in  a  capital  or  a  boss,  or  be  packed  into  a 
spandril,  we  think  worth  filling  an  aisle  with  a  heap  of  marble  and 
years  of  human  labour. 

Considering  the  contrast  between  the  means  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  monument  makers ;  considering  what  they  did  with  a  little 
coarse  stone — with  mechanical  appliances  and  skill  that  we  call  bar- 
barous, and  tied  down  by  the  strictest  subordination  of  their  works  to 
the  great  monument  that  shelters  them,  and  sacrifice  of  their  display 
(as  parts)  to  the  whole — and  what  our  artists  do,  with  their  tons  of 
marble  and  thousands  of  money — with  the  utmost  mechanical  refine- 
ments and  technic  skill,  and  with  Heaven's  temple  freely  surrendered 
to  their  pleasure,  to  batter,  deface,  defile,  and  block  up,  as  they  dare 
not  an  exhibition  or  a  bazaar, — the  wonderful  success  of  the  former, 
compared  with  the  latter,  is  the  more  remarkable. 

Passing  by  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir,  towards  the  nave,  we  may 
notice  the  tablets  to  three  musical  composers: — Purcell,  d,  1695; 
Dr.  Blow,  1708;  and  Dr.  Arnold,  1802;  the  inscription  on  the  first 
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by  Dryden.  Also  statues  to  Sir  G.  L.  Stauoton  (d.  1801) ;  and  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  (d.  1826),  by  Chantrey;  and  one  to  Wilberforoe 
{d.  1833),  by  Joseph. 

In  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave,  third  window,  Spencer  Percival, 
shot  in  the  House  of  Commons,  1812,  a  public  monument  by  West- 
macott;  fifth  window,  Robert  Killigrew,  killed  at  Atmanza,  1707,  a 
monument  in  one  stone,  by  Bird.  Before  this  is  the  little  square 
stone  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  was  buried  upright.  The  original  stone, 
with  the  inscription  ^'  0  rare  Ben  Jonson !"  done  '^  at  the  chaige  of 
Jack  Young,  who,  walking  here  when  the  grave  was  covering,  gave 
the  fellow  eighteen  pence  to  cut  it,"  was  removed,  and  a  copy 
(with  his  name  mis-spelt)  placed  in  Poets'  Corner;  where  it  has 
been  the  only  form  of  epitaph  in  this  church  thought  worthy  of 
repetition,  a  neighbouring  grave  displaying  "0  rare  Sir  William 
Davenant."  Seventh  window,  Major-Greneral  Laurence  (d.  1775),  by 
Tyler,  at  the  charge  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  is  per- 
sonified by  the  principal  figure  pointing  to  his  bust.  At  the  end. 
Captain  Montague,  killed  in  Lord  liowe's  fleet,  1794;  a  public  monu- 
ment, by  Flaxman. 

Over  the  west  entrance,  William  Pitt,  by  Westmaoott ;  a  public 
monument.  On  the  south  side,  opposite  Captain  Montague,  Captain 
Comewall,  d.  1743;  the  first  public  monument  erected.  The  end 
compartments  of  each  aisle,  under  the  towers,  are  blocked  up  by 
similar  erections. 

In  the  south  aisle,  at  its  end,  under  the  tower  arch,  Secretaiy 
Craggs  (d,  1720),  by  Ouelphi.  Under  the  first  window,  Congreve, 
the  comedian  (d,  1728),  by  Bird,  at  the  expense  of  a  Duchess  of 
Marlborough.  Second  window.  Bishop  Spratt  the  poet>  and  his  son 
(d,  1713-1720),  by  Bird.  The  apotheosis  above,  well  named  the 
*^  pancake  monument,"  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  always  disgrace  the 
name  and  nation  of  Admiral  Tyrrell.  Fourth  window,  Field  Marshal 
Wade  (rf.  1748),  by  Roubiliac.  Fifth  window,  the  wives  of  Sir  Samuel 
Morland  (d,  1674-80),  whose  epitaphs  are  among  those  which  the 
Spectator  remarked  were  so  modest  as  to  conc^  their  praises  in 
languages  not  understood  once  a  twelvemonth— one  in  this  case, 
Ethiopic.  General  Fleming  (d.  1750),  by  Roubiliac.  Sixth  window. 
Sir  William  Temple,  the  statesman  of  Charles  II.'s  time,  and  his 
family,  erected  pursuant  to  his  will.  Sidney,  Earl  Godolphin 
(d.  1712),  by  Bird.  General  Hargrave  (d.  1748),  an  elaborate  com- 
position, by  Roubiliac.  Seventh  window,  Sir  Palmes  Fairholme,  shot 
at  Tangier,  1680;  the  epitaph  by  Dryden.  Major  Andre,  executed 
by  the  Americans,  as  a  spy,  1780;  by  Van  Gelder,  at  the  expense 
of  George  III. 

Against  the  choir  screen,  on  the  north  of  the  entrance.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  by  Rysbach,  a  monument  which,  containing  more  real 
elaboration  and  meaning  than  most  of  the  modem,  may  be  said  to 
be,    comparatively  with  them,  worthy  of   the  man,  though  not 
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of  the  place.  Some  shameful  injury  has  been  inflicted  by  relic 
hunters,  but  not  repaired,  as  Major  Andre's  memorial  has  been 
several  timee.  On  the  other  side,  the  first  three  Earls  Stanhope 
(rf.  1720-54-86),  by  Rysbach. 

In  the  south  aisle,  continuing  towards  the  transept,  Thomas 
Thyme,  mysteriously  murdered  in  Pall  Mall,  1682,  by  Quellin. 
Dr.  Watts,  the  poet  and  divine  {d,  1748),  by  Banks.  Pasquale  de 
Paoli  (rf.  1807),  by  Flaxman.  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell  (d[.  1707),  by 
Bird ;  one  of  the  absurd  monuments  mentioned  by  Addison,  in  the 
Spectator.  Sir  Thomas  Richardson,  the  Chief  Justice  {d,  1634),  a 
bust  by  Le  Sueur,  much  admired.  William  Thyme  ((/.  1584);  the 
first  monument  erected  west  of  the  transept. 

The  south  transept,  or  more  properly,  its  south-eastern  part,  is 
known  as  ^^  Poets'  Comer,"  from  containing  memorials  to  nearly  all 
our  poets,  whether  buried  in  this  church  or  elsewhere.  In  interest, 
this  part  of  the  fabric  is  equal,  or  second  only  to  St.  Edward's 
Chapel,  to  which  it  also  presents  the  most  direct  antithesis  in  point 
of  beauty  and  taste ;  all  the  interest  of  that  spot  being  confined  to 
its  artistic  monuments — all  the  interest  of  this  to  its  epitaphs. 

Chaucer,  the  fiftther  of  English  poetry  (d,  1400),  is  commemorated 
by  a  tomb  erected  over  his  grave,  in  1555,  by  a  private  individual. 
It  is  under  the  middle  window  of  the  east  aisle,  in  a  place  exactly 
corresponding  to  that  of  Gower,  in  St.  Saviour  s,  Southwark.  Spen- 
ser {d.  1598),  has  a  monument  standing  centrally  in  the  end  of  the 
aisle,  a  copy  in  marble,  of  the  original,  which  had  fallen  to  decay. 
Michael  Drayton,  poet  and  antiquary,  contemporary  with  Shakspere 
{d.  1631),  has  an  epitaph  by  Ben  Jonson,  much  admired,  on  the  left 
of  the  little  entrance  door.  A  statue  of  Shakspeare  {d.  1616),  by 
Scheemaker,  stands  facing  the  main  transept,  under  the  last  aisle 
arch,  which  is  walled  up.  The  remains  of  the  immortal  bard  would 
have  been  brought  from  Stratford,  but  for  the  solemn  request  left 
on  his  grave  :— 

<«  Kind  Mend,  for  Jeraa*  iake  forbcua 
To  dig  the  dust  incloied  heue." 

This  memorial  was  erected  in  the  time  of  George  II.,  as  were  also 
those  to  Ben  Jonson  {d.  1637)  and  Milton  {d.  1674),  both  in  the 
comer,  adjoining  Spenser's.  They  were  carved  by  Rysbach,  and 
the  inscriptions  are  tnose  alluded  to'  in  the  Dunciad: 

<«  On  poeU'  tombe  see  Benaon's  titles  writ." 

To  the  left  of  Chaucer's  tomb,  Cowley  {d,  1667),  ihe  epitaph  by 
Sprat.  Exactly  opposite  to  this,  Thomas  Triplett  {d.  1670).  In 
the  comer,  near  Milton's  bust,  one  to  his  contemporary,  Butler,  the 
author  of  Hudihrae  (d.  1680).  Near  this  also,  Thomas  Shad  well 
{d.  1692),  Poet  Laureate  to  William  III.  Under  the  window  next 
to  St  Benedict's  Chapel,  Dryden  {d.  1700);  the  bust  by  Scheemaker. 
To  the  right  of  Chaucer,  John  Phillips  {d,  1708);  the  epitaph,  by 
Atterbury,  was  at  first  refused  admission  because  it  contained  the 
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of  MfkoDy  whieh  was  thought  a  ponotion  to  the  walls :  this 
was  some  twenty  yean  before  the  erectkm  of  Milton's  memoriaL 
At  the  transept  end,  beyond  Shakspere's  statue,  Nicholas  Rowe 
{d,  1718),  tragedian,  and  Poet  Laureate  to  George  I.,  by  Ryahacfa, 
the  epitaph  by  Pope.  Against  the  last  pillar  on  the  west  side, 
Addison  [tL  1719),  who  was  buried  in  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel.  This 
statue  by  Westmacott  was  not  erected  till  ninety  years  afler  the 
death  of  the  guileless  satirist.  Against  thd  screen,  behind  Shak- 
spere,  facing  &e  entrance.  Prior  (i/.  1721),  a  monument  erected  by 
himself,  or  in  pursuance  of  his  will.  In  the  main  transept  end,  a 
medallion  of  Gay,  d.  1732,  by  Rysbach;  the  epitaph  parti j  by 
himself  (in  questionable  taste),  the  latter  part  by  Pope.  In  the 
oomer,  next  to  Shakspere,  Thomson,  the  poet  of  the  SeawouM 
(d.  1748),  by  Spang.  In  the  end  of  the  aisle,  to  the  right  of  Spenser 
and  under  Milton, Gray,  the  elegist(<f.  1771),  by  Bacon;  the  epitaph 
by  Mason.  At  the  end  of  the  main  transept,  in  a  recess,  (joldsmith 
(d,  1774),  by  Nollekens;  the  epitaph  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  could  not 
«<  disgrace  the  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey"  with  an  English  one. 
To  the  back  of  the  screen,  towards  the  httle  entrance,  Mason 
(d,  1797),  by  Bacon;  the  epitaph  by  Bishop  Hurd.  Against  the 
south-east  pillar,  Christopher  Anstey^  humourist  (d.  1805).  Robert 
Southey,  late  Poet  Laureate  (d.  1843),  by  Weekes. 

In  the  floor,  among  the  gravestones,  are  those  of  Campbell,  author 
of  the  Pleature*  of  Hope;  Dr.  Johnson,  lexicographer,  &c. ;  Gkorick, 
actor;  Sheridan,  dramatist,  &c.;  Macpherson,  author  of  Otsian; 
and  William  Gifford,  critic.  Also,  near  the  centre,  the  patriarch 
Old  Parr,  who  was  bom  in  the  Middle  Ages  (under  Edward  IV.), 
and  died  in  modem  times  (1635),  aged  152,  having  Uved  in  ten 
reigns. 

Among  the  monuments  to  eminent  persons  not  poets,  Camden, 
the  antiquary  (d.  1623),  at  the  comer  next  the  nave,  against  the  wall 
of  that  part  of  the  cloister  which  projects  into  the  church.  In  the 
same  compartment,  Casaubon  (d.  1614),  and  Grabe  (d.  1711),  both 
eminent  scholars.  Grabe,  not  the  happiest  figure  in  the  exhibition, 
IS  unfortunately  conspicuous;  and  Garrick  by  his  side,  unveiling 
Shakspere,  does  not  improve  the  effect.  On  die  same  wall,  further 
south.  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  theologian,  chaplain  to  Charles  II.  {d.  1677). 
Dr.  Hales,  theologian  and  physicist,  who  introduced  artificiaJ  ventila- 
tion (d.  1761).  Handel,  musical  composer  (d.  1759),  by  Roubiliac 
In  the  end  wall,  the  great  Duke  of  Argyle  (d.  1743),  by  Roubiliac, 
one  of  his  most  famous  works.  The  figure  of  Eloquence  was  much 
admired  by  Canova.  Towards  St  Benedict's  Chapel  (where  we 
started),  Dr.  South,  eminent  divine  (d.  1716),  by  Bird.  Dr.  Busby, 
the  most  famous  master  of  Westminster  School  (d»  1695),  by  the 
same. 

The  glass  paintings  were  anciently  among  the  most  interestmg 
monuments  of  a  great  church,  f<H*  that  admirable  method  «id  long- 
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sighted  care  wbich  distinguislies  early  monastic  art  seems  to  haye 
appropriated  the  windows  to  the  honorary  memorials  of  persons 
not  buried  in  the  building,  the  only  sculptural  monuments  to  indi- 
viduals being  strictly  tombs.  Of  these  fragile  but  imperishable  paint- 
ings (which,  while  defying  time  and  natural  agents  trusted — alas ! 
too  confidently — to  the  continuity  of  human  progress),  fanaticism  and 
wantonness  have  here  left  but  very  imperfect  remains,  in  five  onlv 
of  the  windows — the  three  of  the  apsis  over  St.  Edward's  Chapel, 
and  two  at  the  west  ends  of  the  side  aisles.  The  former  are  coeval 
with  the  building,  and  represent,  in  one  window,  our  Saviour  and 
the  Virgin  Mary;  in  another,  St  Augustine  the  Missionary  {d»  611) 
and  Bishop  MelUtus  (d.  624);  in  a  third,  Edward  the  Confessor 
givinc  his  ring  to  the  Pilgrim,  according  to  the  legend  above-* 
mentioned.  The  other  two  small  windows,  in  the  west  towers, 
represent  an  Ecclesiastic,  unknown,  and  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
(d.  1376). 

The  great  west  window,  and  that  of  the  north  transept,  were 
executed  early  in  the  last  century ;  a  time,  of  all  others,  the  most 
strictly  intermediate  between  the  fall,  or  so  called  ^^  loss"  of  this 
art,  and  its  pretended  revival.  Whence  their  technical  complete- 
ness ?  Was  the  art  not  yet  "  lost,"  or  had  it  begun  to  be 
recovered  ?  Why,  they  simply  prove  the  whole  story  of  lost  secrets 
a  miserable  fiction.  Nothing  has  been  lost  (or  nothing  worth  re- 
covering) in  the  mere  externals  of  the  craft— its  manipulation,  its 
teachable  things,  its  lea  scripta.  What  hoe  been  lost  is  precisely 
neither  more  nor  less  than  has  been  lost  in  all  other  arts — no  part  of 
the  art  itself,  but  the  end  to  which  it  is  directed,  the  spirit  in  which 
it  (in  common  with  all  others)  was  carried  on ; — the  spirit  of  an  age 
of  unsophisticated  honesty— of  an  age  that  built,  carved,  painted, 
did  aU,  as  unto  more  than  men — of  one  that  had  not  yet  heard  of 
**' effect,"  in  our  sense  of  the  word;  that  for  our  word  "  fffect^"  read 
excellence;  and  for  our  cheapness^  nature-like  economy.  That  is 
what  is  lost ;  not  the  way  to  make  red  glass,  or  this,  or  that  pre- 
paration, process,  or  rule.  This  is  what  is  lost,  not  in  one  but  in 
all  arts  alike,  and  all  over  Christendom,  but  most  completely  in 
England ;  and  neither  science  nor  skill  can  recover  it. 

The  north  window,  executed  in  1722,  represents  in  its  sixteen 
parts,  our  Saviour  aud  the  Eleven  standing,  and  the  Evangelists 
recumbent.  The  west  window,  put  up  when  the  front  was  finished, 
in  1735,  has  in  the  top  row,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  in  the 
next,  seven  of  Jacob's  sons ;  in  the  lowest,  five  more,  Moses,  and 
Aaron.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  subjects  are  so  chosen  as  to 
admit  of  the  names  being  mostly  interchangeable.  The  patriarchs 
would  have  served  just  as  well  for  apostles,  or  vice  versd;  the 
primary,  or  rather  sole  end  being  ornament;  and  the  semblance  of 
tneanin^  being  only  nominalfy  retained  in  conformity  to  antiquated 
prejudices,  but  plainly  regarded  as  an  embarrassing  clog,  to  be  as 
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nearly  shaken  off  as  possible.  Otherwise,  the  difference  from  older 
works  consists  mainly  (as  in  the  sculptural  monuments)  in  the  dila- 
tion of  thought — the  spreading  a  very  little  over  a  vast  surface; 
indeed,  husbanding  and  making  it  go  as  far  as  possible ;  and  the 
making  external  qualities  and  ^eti»  serve  in  its  stead — the  sensuoas 
instead  of  the  intellectual.  AH  this,  we  must  remember,  like 
everything  in  the  history  of  art,  is  characteristic,  not  of  the  ardaty 
but  of  the  age  for  which  he  works. 

Of  the  south  transept  windows  and  their  sham  antiques,  we 
would  gladly  say  nothing;  but  there  is  in  this  last  refuge  of  our 
arts, — this  attempt  to  reproduce  an  effect  without  its  cause,  by  simplv 
exaggerating  the  de/ect$  of  our  £ftthers'  works,  by  throwing  away  aU 
advantages  that  they  h4id  not^  instead  of  acquiring  what  they  hady — 
thus  wilfully  combining  all  their  works'  unavoidable  defects  and  all 
our  own,  with  the  merits  of  neither ; — there  is  something  in  this  so 
dismally  pitiful,  that  even  the  open  surrender  of  mind  to  matter, 
as  in  the  monstrosities  of  modem  engineering,  seems  less  humi- 
liating. One  would  think  it  should  be  disgrace  enough  to  record 
in  monuments  what  we  miut  perforce  show,  viz.,  how  much  we 
have  lost ;  without  going  out  of  our  way  to  make  it  appear  (falsely), 
that  we  have  in  six  centuries  gained  nothing — no  better  materials 
from  all  our  chemistry— no  larger  pieces  from  all  our  manufacturing 
pretension— no  less  clumsy  construction  from  all  our  boasted  me- 
chanics— ^no  finer  workmanship  from  all  our  refinement — ^no  more 
graceful  design  from  all  the  opened  stores  of  Greece  and  Italy- 
no  richer  variety  from  all  our  laboured  collection  of  the  brain  work 
of  every  other  age  and  clime ;  in  a  word,  that  six  centuries  have 
passed  away  to  leave  us  not  only  minus  the  principal  thing,  but  plus 
nothing. 

On  comparing  these  monuments  of  the  incredible  power  of 
fashion  with  the  north  and  west  windows,  it  will  be  observed  that 
even  the  purely  physical  and  sensuoiu  requirements  of  harmony  and 
balance  of  colours  are  now  too  much  to  expect.  In  the  Georgian 
windows  (as  in  medieval  ones),  colours  are  so  arranged  that  no 
two  which  are  discordant  come  together,  and  so  apportioned  as  for 
the  whole  of  any  one  window  to  balance,  or,  when  optically  com- 
bined, produce  neutrality;  but  in  the  Victorian  ones,  so  ^^prBcdoal" 
are  we  become,  even  these  things  are  more  than  we  can  or  will 
do,  though  they  are  now  mere  matters  of  rule,  to  be  done  almost 
by  the  blind,  while  our  fathers  had  no  guide  but  the  delicate  per^ 
ception  unimpaired  bv  separation  from  nature.  Paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  literally  true,  that  before  optical  laws  of  colouring 
were  ibiown,  they  were  nearly  always  pritetisedy  and  since  they 
have  been  known,  hardly  ever. 

When  the  present  heartless  fashion  of  caricaturing  our  ancestors 
over  their  very  graves  shall  have  run  its  course — when  this  insult  to 
common  sense  and  right  feeling  shall  have  got  its  requisite  length 
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of  Tope  (a  oonsnmmation  that  cannot  Boiely  now  be  far  distiint,  for 
it  has  been  lengthening  many  yean) — then,  but  on  no  accoont  Oil 
then — ^if  we  might  indoLze  in  a  hope  for  common  sense  either  to 
let  alone  the  decoration  of  Heaven's  temple  and  commemoration  of 
our  worthies,  or  else  to  dcTOte  to  them  the  best  of  our  science, 
the  best  of  our  manufactures,  the  best  of  our  ingenuity,  study, 
taste,  and  judgment — there  would  seem  no  reason  why  any  of  the 
Abbey  windows  should  remain  glazed  like  those  of  a  stable.  Not 
only  does  sacred  story  afford  subjects  enough  for  more  than  fancy 
windows  with  scriptural  names,  but  the  senes  begun  with  Augustin 
and  Mellitus  might  be  fitly  continued  by  memorials  to  eminent 
English  divines,  at  least,  if  not  lay  characters.  As  such  memo- 
rial paintings  were  gradually  substituted  for  the  present  monu- 
ments, they  might  be  successively  removed ;  the  private  ones  to  be 
delivered  to  the  representatives  of  the  &milies  who  erected  them, 
and  the  public  ones  (that  we  might  not  add  to  a  disgraceful  record 
ihe  disgrace  of  suppressing  it)  to  be  arranged  as  curiosities,  in 
chronological  order,  m  some  convenient  place,  such  as  Westminster 
Hall,  whose  plain  walling,  600  feet  in  length  bv  22  high,  would 
afford  ample  room  for  them.  If  the  beauti&l  wall-arcades,  or  stone 
stall-work  were  then  restored,  as  to  mouldings,  but  with  no  new 
carving  (for  we  have  no  right  to  palm  off  our  designs  as  parts  of  the 
building;  that  is  forgery\  each  archlet  would  anord  space  for  two 
or  three  sculptured  memonals  immovably  confined  like  the  metopes 
of  the  Parthenon;  and  though  we  comd  not  insure  good  taste  in 
these  insertions  Ihemeehu — for  taste  is  a  thing  too  subtle  to  be 
reached  by  restrictive  laws,  and  will  tell  its  tale  in  spite  of  all 
attempts  at  falsification — yet,  by  allowing  no  memorial  to  extend 
either  in  breadth  or  in  projection  beyond  the  inclosing  recess,  we 
should  at  least  preserve  the  tout  etuemble  from  any  of  the  hideous 
disfigurement  that  has  now  given  it  the  expression  of  a  tradesmen's 
bazaar,  by  insuring  the  ancient  and  natural  subordination  of  the 
parts  to  the  whole.  Monuments  are  records  to  be  examined,  not 
advertisements  to  scramble  and  be  thrust  at  us.  Moreover,  a 
national  building  ought  no  longer  to  admit  monuments  of  family 
vanity ;  and  might  further  exclude  all  such  niggardly  barbarisms  as 
the  mere  marble  placards  now  becoming  common,  under  a  miserable 
perversion  of  the  term  '^  simplicity."  If  people  think  to  honour  the 
worthy  dead  by  the  ^^  simpHcity"  of  the  smallest  possible  amount 
of  thought  by  which  an  inscription  can  be  displayed^^if  they  can 
afford  nothing  better  than  neat  masonry — they  will  find  a  proper 
place  for  such  ^^  simplicity "  in  a  tubular  bridge,  and  not  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  We  want  no  engineering  here.  It  is  contrary  to 
all  nature  and  reason  that  ornaments  should  be  less  elaborate  dian 
what  they  adorn — jewels  cheaper  than  their  casket.  Supposing  the 
wall-arcades  restored  as  above  suggested,  no  memorial  should  be 
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]»kooil  in  them  without  aenlptiire  or  foliage,  or,  at  die  Ter^  leaal, 
mouidingB  in  onrved  and  graceful  fonns. 

Let  us  proceed  to  the  exterior.  It  is  now  admirable  only  as  » 
whoU^  the  unfortunsjte  selection  of  its  original  stone  having  led  to  the 
loss  of  all  the  details.  What  ate  called  ^'  restorations"  have  taken 
place  at  two  periods,  under  Wren  and  quite  recently;  the  former  in 
undisguised  rudeness,  the  latter  in  sham  refinement.  There  is  this 
further  difference;  that  Wren's  repairs  (which  are  pretty  equally 
spread  over  the  whole)  are  simply  and  directly  with  the  object  to 
pre8erve--to  keep  the  fabric  together,  by  renewing  only  the  tbings 
that  absolutely  required  it  for  stability,  and  these  mostly  with  as 
little  work  as  possible.  They  can  never  be  mistaken  for  parts  of 
the  original.  The  recent  ones  (which  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
north  side  of  the  nave,  and  east  of  the  cloiBters)  are  of  a  totally 
different  kind,  placing  that  object  last  which  Wren  placed  ^rs/,  and 
nice  versd.  Their  primary,  if  not  sole  end,  is  appearance^  to 
renew  a  smart  external  surface,  as  much  like  the  original  as  we  can 
guess;  so  that  (while  avjuling  ourselves  of  the  ancient  core)  we  may 
dress  it  so  as  to  destroy  or  conceal  all  our  fathers'  work,  and  make 
the  fabric  appear  otcrfy  so  as  to  silence  the  incessant  clamour  of  those 
odious  old  stones,  always  looking  down  and  taunting  us  with  '*  yon 
cannot  do  thisl"  T!he  aim  of  tha  new  kind  of  ^^  restoratson"  is 
uppToprtai94>njt 

The  two  kki^s  of  repair  cannot  be  nustaken.  They  are  distin- 
gnishable  most  easily  by  the  order  in  which  they  are  carried  on. 
Thus,  at  tU^  Temple  Church  (see  pp.  136-139),  if  the  object  of  the 
Templars,  in  1840-5,  had  been  of  the  former  kind,  they  would,  b^fiire 
painting  md  polishing,  have  either  restored  the  pillan  and  vaulting 
to  their  designed  position,  or  at  least  completed  diose  provisions  for 
its  stability  which  the  original  architect  had  so  happily  contrived, 
but,  for  want  of  mathematics,  could  not  exactly  carry  out ;  and  they 
would,  rather  than  break  tha  integrity  of  the  pile  by  throwing  out  an 
undesigned  excrescence,  have  tolerated  their  organ  anywhere  (even 
where  it  had  always  been) ;  for  it  has  been  well  said  of  this  kind  of 
repair,  *'  better  a  crutch  than  a  broken  limb."  It  is  better  to  block 
up,  hide,  or  disfigure  to  any  extent,  than  destroy  or  mutilate.  So 
also  here,  if  the  object  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  had  been  now  (as 
in  Wren's  time)  the  preservation  of  the  treasure  entrusted  to  them, 
we  should,  bejhre  seeing  the  wholly  inessential  outside  tracery  of  the 
cloisters  smartly  and  fancifully  renewed,  have  seen  their  walls  and 
vaulting  restored  to  the  stable  form  from  which  the  removal  of  hut- 
ments has  caused  them  to  swerve ;  and  before  seeing  ornaments  added, 
we  should  have  seen  the  squalid  erections  over  them  removed;  and 
the  flying  buttresses  which  are  now  (in  the  nave)  the  onfy  parts 
unaffected  by  the  dressing  and  ornamenting,  would  (as  the  most  vital 
and  exposed  part  of  the  structure)  have  been  the  Jirst  to  receive 
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repair  and  protection.  In  eyerything  the  nature  of  modem  reatora- 
tioD  is  evident ;  it  is  not  (like  Wren's)  to  preserve  a  work  of  others' 
art,  hnt  to  keep  up  appearances  with  the  vulgar,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  appropriate  its  merit. 

Besides  the  odiousness  of  the  spirit  displayed  in  such  works,  it  has 
been  well  observed  that  they  are  an  offence  and  injustice  to  universal 
humanity ;  that  the  beautiful  works  of  another  age  do  not  belon|^  to 
this  (much  less  to  those  who  may  happen  to  have  their  guardiaui- 
ship) ;  that  every  succeeding  age  has  its  right  in  them ;  that  they 
are  not  aurSy  and  we  have  no  right  to  touch  them.  We  have  no  right 
to  stick  up  (as  on  the  nave)  our  carvings,  and  our  statues,  and  our 
designs,  as  parts  of  Westminster  Abbey.  If  any  people  want  a 
&ncy  abbey  of  their  own,  they  are  welcome ;  let  them  build  it  on 
their  own  ground,  and  let  it  be  a//  their  own,  inside  as  well  as  out, 
structure  as  well  as  clothing.  Let  them  scorn  to  do  as  the  Templar 
lawyers ;  who,  when  they  had  a  fancy  to  copy  an  old  church  (that 
of  the  Templax  knights),  to  save  a  rood  of  ground^  made  the  original 
a  palimpsest  for  their  copy.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  have  no  right 
to  do  this.  They  have  no  more  right  to  give  posterity,  as  part  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  that  which  is  not  part  of  it,  than  they  have  to 
perpetuate  as  part  of  the  Bible  or  of  Magna  Charta  that  which  is 
not  so.  They  cannot  do  this,  but  they  can  do  the  former,  unless  the 
nation  prevent  them.  Now  the  artistic  works  of  all  past  times, 
besides  being  the  records  and  charters  of  art  (and  those  of  the 
Idth  century  are  among  her  dassics)^  are  also  the  truest  records  of 
humanity.  To  falsify  or  add  to  them  is  forgery;  it  is  a  perpetuated 
li«y  and  falsification  of  the  world's  knowledge.  It  is  absurd  to  say, 
**we  do  not  add  our  works — they  are  restorations,  copies."  Of  what 
are  they  copies  ?  If  of  what  existed  before,  it  need  not  have  been 
renewed.  But  if  not  copied  from  this,  they  are  ours,  and  a  forgery. 
Every  part  of  the  original  surface  either  remained  or  was  gone. 
But  where  it  remained,  it  needed  no  renovation ;  and  where  it  was 
gone,  how  could  we  copy  it?  The  work  is  ours,  and  a  forgery. 
This  is  the  case  with  every  member  and  feature  that  is  carved  by 
hand.  It  is  an  unique ;  and  has  no  right  to  be  touched,  unless 
necessary  to  be  renewed  for  stability,  and  then  only  in  a  different 
(obviously  different)  material,  and  with  a  date:  otherwise  it  is  a 
forgery ;  it  pretends,  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  to  be  what  it  is  not. 
Again,  mouldings  have  no  right  to  be  swept  off  and  renewed  entirely 
(as  at  the  Temple  Church),  leaving  no  specimen  of  the  original  to 
prove  their  authenticity.  *'  Restorers"  have  no  right  to  destroy  the 
world's  records  (or  their  evidence)  and  oblige  us  to  take  their  word 
only.  We  may  have  evidence  that  the  church  in  Temple  Lane  is 
like  that  of  the  Templars;  but  what  is  the  next  generation  to  do  ? 
For  them  the  church  of  the  Templars  exists  no  more.  They  have 
only  an  authorized  copy.     All,  then,  that  remains  lawful  ground  for 
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unlimited  ^^Testoration,"  hphm  waU.  Bnt  this  is  just  what  uo  one 
wants  restored,  for  taste.  Who  admires  the  new  buttresses  any 
more  for  their  dapper  faces?  And  as  the  old  work  is  simply  cut 
away,  to  hang  on  the  reduced  remnant  an  added  burthen,  any  in- 
crease of  stability  from  such  casing  is  Tory  problematical,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  protects  from  the  atmosphere  and  further  decay.  This, 
doubtless,  is  proper ;  but  then  we  have  no  business  with  the  smooth 
faces  and  sharp  angles.  How  do  we  know  they  were  so  originally  ? 
To  make  it  appear  that  we  know  them  to  have  been  so  is  forgery. 
They  may  have  had  features  we  know  nothing  of,  or  may  have  bera 
quite  rough,  as  we  ought  to  leave  them — ^not  to  mimic  age,  bnt  to 
show  the  true  character  of  the  work,  and  avoid  misleading  posterity. 
All  that  is  spent  on  this  outside  smartness  ^ould  have  been  bestowed 
firtt  on  closer  fitting  and  more  durable  constructioa. 

How  humbling  is  the  sight  of  the  microscopic  littlenesses  now 
done  to  meet  the  demand  for  ^^restorations."  We  cannot  (we  the 
rich)  proceed  with  a  monument  nineteen-twentieths  or  forty-nine 
fiftieths  finished  (as  this  or  Ely  Cathedral),  and  for  want  of  the 
remainder,  standing  a  fragment.  We  cannot  (we  the  practical)  clear 
what  is  blocked  up  by  some  hideous  tumour  of  the  last  century's 
niggardliness  or  vanity.  We  cannot  (we  the  engineers)  straighten  a 
few  crippled  pillars  (as  here  and  at  Salisbury);  far  less  (we  the 
scientific)  prevent  their  bending  again,  or  make  provisions  and  re- 
medies against  decrepitude  of  structure,  that  our  unscientific  ances- 
tors had  almost  made.  No,  but  we  do  what  we  can.  We  can  renew 
stones  whose  edges  are  battered,  with  wonderful  perfection  ;  we  can 
scrape  this  and  colour  that,  as  smooth  as  a  mason  s  sign,  and  as  fine 
as  a  harlequin ;  we  can  pave  with  tiles  to  any  pattern ;  and  we  can 
polish  every  bit  of  marble  we  find.  These  great  things  we  English 
of  the  nineteenth  centniy  can  do ;  and  by  doing  them,  show  that  we 
would  do  greater  if  we  could. 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  is  the  greater  paradox  in  modem  restoration; 
that  an  age  should  set  itself  up  to  restore  that  of  which  it  can  pro- 
duce none  of  its  ovni,  or  that  things  should  be  worth  copying,  and  yet 
be  destroyed  to  make  room  for  toeir  copies.  When  valuable  MSS. 
are  copied,  is  the  architectural  method  followed  ?  Is  the  old  writing 
erased  line  by  line,  to  save  material  on  which  to  write  the  copy  ? 
Common  sense  would  seem  to  suggest  that  what  is  worth  copying  is 
worth  preserving ;  and  that  an  original,  in  ever  so  decayed  a  state, 
must  be  at  least  worth  any  copy  taken  from  it  in  that  state. 

Alas  for  the  Gothic  artists  choice  of  stone !  But  they  had  no 
chemists,  no  physicists,  no  commissions  of  inquiry;  and  Uiey  little 
guessed  the  dilemmas  its  decay  would  bring  on  us.  Aks,  they  knew 
not  the  time  would  ever  be  that  the  world  could  not  replace  the  least 
of  their  works  I 

The  old  building  adjoining  the  south-west  tower  is  the  ^^  Jerusalem 
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Gbamber/'  in  which  Heniy  IV.  hreathed  his  last,  hKYing  been  seized 
with  apoplexy  while  at  his  devotions  before  St.  Edward's  shrine,  and 
preparing  to  depart  on  a  crusade. 

'*  It  h«th  been  proirfiesied  to  me  many  yean 
1  should  not  die  but  in  Jeruialem, 
Which  vainly  I  supposed  the  Holy  Land: 
But  bear  me  to  that  chamber :  there  1 11  die: 
In  that  Jeniaalem  shall  Harry  die." 

Here  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation  still  nominally  meet.  Its  date 
is  about  the  accession  of  Richard  II.,  of  whom  it  contains  a  curious 
cotemporary  portrait.  Of  the  same  date,  or  rather  earlier  (1364), 
are  the  south  and  west  cloisters,  and  the  passage  into  them  from 
Dean's  Yard.  But  the  north  and  east  walks,  adjoining  the  church, 
are  of  the  golden  age,  and  very  lovely.  We  doubt  if  the  most 
ignorant  of  architectural  styles  can  pass  from  them  to  the  later  ones 
without  perceiving  the  ficdl  of  art  begun,  or  rather  the  fall  of  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  age ; — without  perceiving  that  the  spirit  of 
the  thirteenth  century  is  fled ;  that  the  age  is  no  more  one  having  a 
meaning  for  all  its  arts,  whose  arts  were  all  a  hymn  of  praise ;  that 
their  object  is  beginning  to  be  human  applause,  or  fashion,  or  priestly 
imposition  and  gain ;  that  effect-hrmuug  is  come,  and  husbandry  of 
thought,  with  its  stifiening  methodization ;  that  the  first  step  is  made 
towards  engineering. 

The  modern  monuments  in  the  cloisters  are  not  numerous,  nor 
very  noticeable.  In  the  south  walk  are  the  graves  of  several  of  the 
abbots  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  bat  distinguished  only 
by  modem  inscriptions  of  the  name  and  date,  and  wholhr  foot-worn 
effigies  lying  half  under  the  stone  seat.  The  calm  and  solemn  beauty 
of  these  cloisters  makes  them  a  retreat  unparalleled  in  London. 

They  are  greatly  mistaken  who  suppose  this  beauteous  pile  derives 
its  only  or  chief  interest  from  the  past — that  it  tells  only  of  glories 
departed  never  to  return— of  phases  of  society  superseded  and  ex- 
tinct, and  varieties  of  human  industry  not  to  be  repeated.  It  has  not 
more  matter  for  mourning  than  for  hope — it  is  not  a  whit  more  pre- 
cious for  its  records  of  what  has  been^  than  its  foreshadowing  and 
resemblance  to  what  shall  be;  for  the  beautiful  and  true  do  not  (in 
any  variety  of  human  work)  die  out  of  the  world ;  but  (as  surely  as 
wrong  shall  not  prevail  over  right)  they  shall  revive,  even  if  forgotten 
longer  ihan  St.  Edward's  ^^  Seven  Sleepers."  The  beautiful  works 
of  the  thirteenth  century  are  not  behind,  but  immensely  in  advanety 
of  our  civilization.  They  mark  the  point  reached  m  its  former 
efforts  by  a  kind  of  human  progress  now  stagnant,  providentially 
allowed  to  stagnate  (as  its  higher  kinds  often  have  been,  by  inscru- 
table Wisdom;,  while  lower,  comparatively  animal  kinds  alone 
advance.  Low  and  little,  very  little,  is  the  humble  office  of  our 
poor  steam-driven  matter-ridden  selves,  and  the  time  in  which  our 
lot  is  cast.  We  may  know  this  from  the  very  extravagance  of  its 
self-applause ;  for  the  meanest  servants  in  a  great  house  are  always 
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the  proudest.  One  of  the  greatest  woaden  of  these  wonderful  things 
of  the  past  is,  that  they  who  did  them  never  hoasted  of  them.  All 
history  shows  that  neither  men,  nor  countries,  nor  times,  take  the 
pains  to  hlow  their  own  trumpets,  who  give  any  reason  for  others  to 
save  them  that  trouble.  The  times  that  do  things  redly  great  leave 
others  to  find  that  out,  as  these  monks  did. 

Of  course,  when  we  speak  of  revival,  we  mean  no  allasion  to  the 
present  melancholy  attempts  at  reproducing  the  tffttii  of  medissval 
art  without  its  eauM,  They  have  done  all  they  can,  they  have 
achieved  their  end,  and  (whether  continued,  or  soon  to  give  place  to 
something  as  absurd,  or  more  so)  they  will  achieve  the  same  end  and 
no  more,  viz.  to  amuse  the  vulgar,  disgust  the  thinking,  form  nine- 
days'  wonders,  forgotten  before  they  are  well  finished  or  their  authors 
leave  the  scene,  and  stand  laughing-stocks  ever  after.  The  catMe 
must  return  hefire  its  effects ;  and  it  wiU  return.  This  pile,  whidi 
we  call  old,  diough  unfinished,  but  whidh  some  nations  (had  it 
been  built  with  their  materials)  would  have  considered  yet  in  its 
youth — this  pile  may  not  see  it ;  its  youngest  and  stoutest  neigh- 
bours may  not  see  it ;  but  as  surely  as  wrong  shall  not  eventiiidly 
expel  right  from  the  world,  shall  all  that  was  right  in  the  spirit 
that  begun  this  Abbey— all  tliat  produced  its  beauty — revive  to  walk 
the  earth  again,  and  produce  like  effects,  and  greater.  Interesting 
for  its  past  history  it  may  be,  but  more  interesting  as  a  work  whi<£ 
(like  those  of  classical  antiquity)  may  live  through  a  whole  night  tc 
another  dawn  ;  may  have  its  chief  influence  yet  to  exert ;  may  pos- 
sibly (iF  not  in  its  bodily  presence,  at  .least  in  its  multiplied  repre- 
sentations) survive  to  times  in  which  the  very  cavM  of  its  own 
beauty,  that  did  but  blossom  when  it  was  begun,  and  faded  long  ere 
it  was  left  off,  shall  take  deeper  root,  spread  wider,  and  bear  richer 
fruit  than  it  ever  then  did.     (See  also  pages  143-1 7  2.) 


EAILWAT  STATIONS  IN  LONDON. 

Iir  the  year  1880,  the  fint  railway  was  opened  in  England  for  iteam  locomotive 
traffic,  between  Liverpool  and  MancneBter.  Since  that  date,  the  progress  of  an  in- 
Tention  by  which  time  and  space  are  nearly  annihilated,  has  been  so  rapid,  that  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1850,  upwards  of  6000  miles  of  railway  were  open  to  public 
use  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  history  of  the  development  of  this  source  of 
improved  means  of  intercommunication  has  been  attended  with  many  sad  episodes, 
and  it  may  recall  to  many  the  recollections  of  bitter  deceptions,  and  of  heavy  losses ; 
but,  as  far  as  the  public  alone  is  concerned,  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  last  20 
years  has  been  unquestionably  to  endow  the  country  with  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  efficient  means  of  civilization.  We  will,  however,  confine  our  notice  to  the 
principal  stations  in  the  metropolis. 

These  may  be  enumerated  as  consisting  of  the  stations  of  the  Great  Western 
Bailway,  the  North-Westem,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Eastern  Counties,  the  Black- 
wall,  the  South-Eastem,  Brighton  and  South  Coast,  and  the  South- Western  Bail- 
ways.     Comparatively  speaking,  a  small  hut  highly  valuable  link  in  the  general 
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mtaM  of  nflw»y  mflc,  m.  Om  BinniDgiMm  mA  BMt  mA  Weol  Indift  DmIu 
Bailwmy,  ii  hardly  completo  enoogh  to  jwtify  oar  doing  more  than  thu  to  caU 
attontion  to  the  many  Tory  remaikable  and  beautifal  worka  comprifod  within  ito 
length.  The  main  intereot  of  thia  line  conaista  in  ita  connecting  t<^ther  the  whole 
•yatem  of  railwmya  on  the  north  of  London ;  and  if  a  projected  branch  be  carried 
oat,  it  will  alto  be  the  meana  of  completing  the  cirde  of  ironway  round  London. 
The  itationa  do  not  present  any  very  remarkable  pointi  of  interest,  and  tberefon  we 
ahall  but  allode  to  them  in  pasMAg. 

1.  Grtat  Wtttem  Railway, — The  London  station  of  this  line,  which  commani- 
cates  with  the  west  and  extreme  sooth-west  ef  England,  is  atoated  in  the  parish  of 
Paddington,  close  to,  and  below  the  level  of  Ahe  terminal  wharf  of  the  Paddington 
branch  of  the  Chrand  Junction  CanaL  The  poaitiaa  and  actoal  aitangements  of  the 
atation  were  only  designed  as  temporary ;  and  it  would,  perhaps,  onder  such  circnm- 
atanoes,  be  un&ir  to  dwell  upon  them  with  so  critical  an  eye  as  if  they  had  been 
designed  for  the  permanent  terminua  of  a  main  trunk  liBe.  The  same  £iict  of  the 
temporary  destination  of  the  whole  constructions  mi^  eztenuato  th«r  fery  slight^ 
hasty,  and  ill-considered  arrangemento;  for,  in  face  of  the  great  assumptions  of 
superiority  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  "  broad  gauge,"  for  all  iioanected  with 
their  system,  we  are  certainly  entitled  to  expect  greater  perfection  of  detail  in  their 
works  than  in  thoie  of  the  more  modest,  but  more  rsiional,  "narrow  gauge" 
engineers.  The  attainment  of  noYolty,  when  only  justified  by  id  noTelty,  seems, 
howoTer,  as  little  to  be  desired  on  railwaya  as  on  any  other  occaaion. 

The  station  of  the  Qreat  Western  Bailway  occupies  more  particaJariy  the  groond 
between  the  bridge  at  the  end  of  Westboume  Terrace,  and  the  landa  belonging  to 
the  Ghand  Junction  Waterworka.  It  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  statistical  inlonnation 
firom  this  Company,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  either  the  predae  area  or  the  leading 
dimensions  of  the  diffsteni  parte  of  the  works.  Their  main  anmngeaMBt  is,  how- 
ever, as  foUowa 

TraTellers  approach  the  bookis^  office  from  tfce  Kshop'a  Eoad«  by  an  incline 
passing  between  the  canal  on  the  east,  and  the  goods  and  cattle  station  of  the  rail- 
way on  the  west  There  are  two  departure  lines,  one  reserved  for  die  long,  the 
other  for  the  short  traffic,  with  spare  lines  under  cover,  to  hold  the  trains  made  up 
for  departore  and  the  carrima  ready  for  uae.  A  narrow  conr^  in  which  it  would 
be  impoesible  for  any  bat  a  London  driver  to  torn  a  vehicle,  separates  the  departure 
from  the  arrival  platforma  Theie  last  have  alao  two  lines  of  rails,  the  precise 
destination  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  station  master,  according  to  the  waate  of  the 
service.  The  waiting-rooms,  booking  and  paying-offices  are  very  temporary  and 
incomplete ;  nor  can  the  sheds  be  cited  on  any  other  score  than  as  sheltering  tolerably 
the  carriages  in  this  eminently  provisional  station.  The  only  details  worthy  of  par- 
ticukr  notice  are  those  connected  with  the  distribution  of  luggage,  by  which  less 
concision  arises  here  than  at  the  other  London  termini,  and  the  absence  of  turn- 
tables, whose  places  are  ingeniously  and  effectually  supplied  by  a  series  of  tiavening 
platforma. 

The  goods  traffic  is  carried  past  the  passenger  station,  and  all  such  articles  aa 
require  to  be  kept  under  cover  are  loaded  and  unloaded  in  a  shed  with  three  lines 
of  rails  in  the  centre,  two  platforms,  and  two  carriage  roads  on  the  same  level  as  the 
nuls ;  the  platforms  being  raised  to  the  reflective  levels  of  the  carte,  or  of  the  rail- 
way tracks.  Beyond  the  carriage  roads  are  sheds  inclosed  by  gratings,  for  the 
purpose  of  storing  goods  left  at  the  station  for  any  length  of  time;  the  goods 
deposited  on  the  pUtforms  are  taken  away  within  the  24  hours.  Communication  is 
established  between  the  unloading  platforms  and  the  stores  by  means  of  flying 
bridges,  let  down  for  the  purpose.  The  centre  line  of  rails  is  destined  for  the 
removal  of  the  unloaded  tracks ;  the  side  rails,  close  to  the  pliitforms,  are  devoted  to 
the  in  and  the  out  traffic,  the  length  of  the  shed  being  such  as  to  allow  about  16 
wuKons  to  stand  on  each  side  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

The  heavy  traffic  (such  as  stone,  timber,  iron,  or  other  such  articles,'  and  cattle) 
if  carried  on  in  an  uncovered  area,  south  of  the  parts  of  the  station  hitherto 
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noticed.  Than  wn  two  Terr  oztentiTO  and  boaiitifol  tiEvdling  cnaet  employed  ht 
the  unloading  and  itackiog  the  Bath  itone  conToyed  in  laige  qnantitiea  bj  the  rafl- 
way.  The  arrangements  for  unloading  cattle  are  very  nnaati^bctory,  nor  can  any 
commendation  be  given  to  the  mode  of  disponng  of  the  spare  waggons,  which  are 
left  in  an  open  ill  drained  yard — a  very  slough  in  wet  weather.  Indeed,  the  wbde 
goods  arrangements  bear  evidence,  not  only  of  the  temporaxy  nature  of  the  staticii, 
but  also  of  the  further  fiiet,  ^t  this  is  not  the  most  important  nor  the  moat  Inccatxve 
sonroe  of  income  to  the  Company. 

The  shops  at  the  London  terminus  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  are  of  the  same 
nature  as  tiie  other  constructions ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  temporary,  and  ought  to 
have  been  cheap.  The  carriage  repairs  are  executed  here  for  the  Limdon  end  of  the 
line,  and  many  carriages  are  also  built  here ;  but  it  would  be  in  Tain  to  seek  for  any 
particular  organisation,  or  for  any  remarkable  implements ;  everything  is  as  rude  and 
imperfect  as  it  would  be  on  an  American  railway ;  even  the  smith's  fires  are  blown 
by  bellows  worked  by  hand.  There  is  a  rather  large  shed  for  the  working  engines^ 
extensive  coke  and  other  stores,  and  a  lonff  suite  of  offices,  board  rooms,  &c. 

Like  most  of  the  railway  companies  whose  tennini  are  in  London,  the  sh<^  of 
the  Cheat  Western  Railway  for  repairing  the  locomotives  and  constructing  new  ones, 
are  at  an  intermediate  point  on  the  line.  In  this  case  Swindon  is  the  place  cboeen, 
and  the  establishment  has  been  formed  for  the  probable  necessity  of  turning  out  one 
locomotive  in  a  week.  Actually,  the  wants  of  the  line  are  far  below  that  number, 
and  the  shops  remain  as  additional  proofs  of  the  miscalculations  of  the  ea  of  poblie 
delusion  in  which  they  were  erected. 

The  number  of  miles  of  railway  which  use  the  Paddington  as  their  Lond<»i 
terminus  may  be  taken  as  nearly  875,  without  including  some  branches  of  the 
broad  gauge.  There  are  usually  14  trains  out  per  day,  and  as  many  in  for  the  pas- 
senger traffic  only ;  and  generally  four  trains  of  goods,  bringing  perhaps,  on  the 
average,  1000  tons  per  day. 

The  goods  engines  have  three  coupled  wheels  on  a  side,  5  ft  diameter ;  the  eoginea 
for  the  express  trains  have  lately  been  made  with  eight  wheels,  the  driving  wheels 
being  8  ft.  in  diameter.  The  ordinary  locomotives  nave  been  so  often  described, 
that  a  more  definite  notice  of  them  is  not  required  on  the  present  occasion. 

2.  London  and  Nortk'Wettem  TernUnut, — ^The  directors  of  this  railway,  wisely 
foreseeing  the  development  their  traffic  was  likely  to  assume,  took  the  precaution  to 
secure  in  the  commencement  an  ample  space  of  ground,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to 
develope  their  trade  fodlities  according  to  the  future  exigencies  of  their  line.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  shareholders,  the  same  enlightened  prudence  has  not  regulated 
the  decisions  of  the  ruling  authorities  in  all  the  details  of  the  constructions ;  conse- 
quently many,  nay,  nearly  all,  of  the  original  buildings  have  been  demolished,  and  the 
existing  station  in  no  way  resembles  that  which  was  built  about  the  epoch  of  the 
opening. 

The  whole  system  of  railway  travelling  was,  however,  so  new,  and  the  rerolution 
it  was  destined  to  effect  in  lUl  the  habits  of  life  so  dimly  foreseen,  that  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  calculations  of  its  most  sanguine  advocates  should  have  been  thus 
surpassed.  The  accommodations  offered  by  Sie  North- Western  RaOway  Company 
have  kept  pace  with  the  demands  for  them,  and  now,  after  having  been  frequently 
altered,  not  only  in  detail,  but  also  throughout,  their  London  terminus  may  1^  cited 
as  the  most  perfect  and  the  most  commodious  of  any.  It  is  situated,  for  passenger 
business,  at  Buston  Square,  and  for  the  ffoods  business  at  Camden  Town. 

The  passenger  station  near  Euston  Square  occupies  a  surfoce  of  about  12  acres, 
in  which  the  operations  necessary  for  the  di^iatch  and  reception  of  not  less  than 
18  trains  each  way  per^  day,  are  carried  on  with  so  little  noise,  confusion,  or  sem- 
blance of  bustle,  that  it  would  almost  seem  that  these  complicated  arrangements 
acted  of  their  own  accord.  The  entrance  to  the  station  is  through  the  gigantic 
and  very  absurd  Doric  Temple  pkiced  in  the  centre  line  of  Buston  Square,  but 
without  reference  to  the  court  yard  it  leads  to;  focing  it  is  a  large,  massive, 
plain  range  of  buildings  containing  the  offices,  waiting-rooms,  and  board  and  meeting- 
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room*  of  this  Oompsoy.  Ftasengen  paae  fintly  intd  an  immenie  and  beantifiil 
ball,  with  a  ludicrous  cage  for  the  sale  of  refreahmenta  in  the  centre ;  thoae  who 
intend  to  travel  by  the  main  northerly  lines,  proceed  to  the  bookingKiffices  on  the 
east  side ;  those  who  intend  to  trayel  by  the  midland  lines,  proceed  to  the  bookings 
offices,  &c,,  on  the  west  side,  from  which  also  it  is  usual  to  start  the  express  trainSi. 
The  booking-offices  are  very  fine  specimens  of  architecture,  but  the  waiting-rooms 
are  iar  from  corresponding  with  them  in  magnificence.  Indeed,  the  habits  of  our 
tniTelling  public  are  not  such  as  to  require  much  accommodation  in  the  intervals 
during  which  they  wait  for  the  departure  of  the  trains.  At  foreign  railway  stations 
passengers  are  not  allowed  to  go  upon  the  platform  until  just  before  the  time  for 
departure.  In  England  the  practice  is  to  allow  the  public  access  to  all  ports  of  the 
station  devoted  to  the  dispatch  of  the  trains ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  found  that 
they  prefer  walking  about  the  platforms  with  their  friends  until  the  last  moment 
A  very  social  result,  perhaps ;  but  the  presence  of  so  many  strangers  must  sadly 
interfere  with  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  the  Company's  servants. 

The  extensions,  branch  lines,  and  the  immense  number  of  country  lines  which 
communicate  with  the  London  and  North- Western  Bailway  are  so  numerous,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  say  precisely  the  number  of  miles  over  which  passengers  are  booked 
here.  A  rough  calculation  from  the  time  tables  would  show  that  certainly  not  less 
than  between  700  and  800  miles  use  the  Buston  station  as  their  London  terminus. 
As  was  before  stated,  the  "out**  trains  of  the  main  line  leave  upon  the  rails  next  the 
waiting-rooms  on  the  east  side,  those  for  the  midhmd  counties  leave  upon  the  rails 
on  the  west  side.  The  "  in"  trains  all  arrive  on  the  line  on  the  extreme  east  of  the 
station,  where  there  is  a  pUtform  and  a  road  for  public  and  private  conveyances  to 
transport  the  crowds  who  arrive.  There  are  several  spare  raUs  under  the  same  shed 
roof,  upon  which  the  carriages  are  examined,  cleaned  and  arranged  for  departure^ 
and  at  the  end  of  the  passenger  platform  is  a  series  of  turn-tables  to  pass  the  car- 
riages to  the  midland  rails.  ^  The  whole  of  the  operations  connected  with  the  recep- 
tion and  dispatch  of  the  trains  are  thns  earned  on  under  a  shed  of  immense  superficial 
extent;  but  too  low,  or  at  least  without  sufficient  ventilation,  to  allow  of  the  rapid 
escape  of  the  steam  from  the  locomotives.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  shed  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  fact  extracted  inm  the  delightful  book  of  Sir  F. 
Head,  called  "  Stokers  and  Pokers,"  vis.,  that  there  are  not  less  than  8979  square 
yards  <^  plate-glass  in  the  skylights  only. 

On  the  west  of  the  lines  leading  firom  the  station  are  the  shops  where  the  car- 
riage repairs  for  the  London  end  of  the  line  are  effected ;  they  are  very  extensive^ 
and  would  well  merit  inspection  on  account  of  some  ingenious  contrivances  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  the  vehicles  firom  the  different  lines  to  others  where  they  may  be 
required,  and  on  account  of  the  tools  employed  in  the  different  shops.  There  is  a 
very  beautiful  smith's  shop  with  sixteen  fires  arranged  round  a  central  shaft,  a  set 
of  lathes,  boring,  screwing,  and  punching  machinery,  circular  and  upright  saw 
frames,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  put  in  motion  by  a  very  compact  and  efficient  steam- 
engine  of  sixteen-horse  power.  No  carriages  are  made  here,  the  Company  finding 
it  preferable  to  deal  with  private  contractors. 

The  line  between  the  Huston  and  Camden  Town  stations  is  principally  carried  in 
cutting  below  the  neighbouring  streets.  The  works  were  executed  in  the  London 
clay,  and  although  neatly  carrwd  out,  sufficient  precautions  were  not  taken  against 
the  future  action  of  the  land  waters.  It  has  been  found  necessary,  therefore,  to 
consolidate  the  retaining  walls  by  a  series  of  immense  cast-iron  struts,  which  cause 
this  portion  of  the  line  to  resemble  an  open  tunnel,  if  such  a  phrase  be  allowed. 
After  traversing  the  bridge  on  the  Begeut's  Canal,  we  enter  the  goods  station, 
certainly  the  most  convenient  of  any  in  London,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
embryo  station  of  the  Great  Northern  line,  the  largest  we  can  boast  of.  The  general 
plan  of  the  whole  of  this  establishment  may  be  briefly  stated  thus.  The  goods  and 
coal  traffic,  the  coke  making,  and  the  waggon  repairs  are  carried  on  in  the  portion 
upon  the  east  of  the  main  Uiit;  the  engines  for  the  goods  trains  are  also  placed  in 
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feterfe  m  ihii  ride;  the  engitte  Imum  fir  the  pMMnger  tnin  loeoniotiTW,  aad  Aa 
■hopi  for  tbe  imall  locomotive  repein,  are  placed  on  the  weet  of  the  main  line. 

Whether  wisely  or  not  it  ia  not  for  lu  to  to  my,  hat  the  London  and  Not^ 
Western  Company  have  made  arrangements  with  some  of  the  great  carrying  honsei 
fiw  the  collection  and  distribation  of  the  goods  and  panels  addressed  to  then,  to 
and  from  London.  The  establishment  of  Messrs.  Pickford  and  Co.  is  the  beet  and 
the  most  ebbontely  organised;  for,  althongh  the  sheds  of  Messrs.  Chaplin  and 
Home's  receiTing-honaes  an  very  cenTeniently  arrsnged,  the  means  and  applianeee 
in  the  former  establishment  are  mneh  more  elabomte  and  complete.  Messrs.  Pick- 
ford's  shed  is  800  ft.  in  length  by  217  ft  in  breadth,  and  is  so  well  oq;aniaed  as 
to  allow  an  arerage  moTement  of  goods  to  the  extent  of  850  tons  per  day.  A  staanh 
engine  of  12-horse  power  works  80  steam  cranes,  and  a  lifi  aUe  to  raise  nbent 
1}  ton,  with  a  series  of  oat-crashing,  chaff<tttting.  hay-cleaning,  and  other  machiaety 
for  the  preparation  of  food  for  the  h<»ses,  besides  working  a  pamp  which  laiaes 
water  from  a  well  in  the  chalk  at  a  depth  of  880  ft.  from  the  snrfiice.  There  are  no 
less  than  800  ft.  of  shafting  required  to  give  motion  to  all  this  machinery ;  a  set  of 
tnps  in  the  floor  aiibrd  also  the  means  of  commonicating  with  the  baiges  npon  the 
Begent's  Canal. 

Messrs.  Chaplin  and  Home's  sheds  are  for  from  being  so  eztenrive  as  these,  and 
the  whole  of  the  operations  connected  with  the  manipulation  of  the  goods  are  cflketed 
without  steam  power ;  they  hare  no  immediate  oonneetion  with  the  canaL 

Sir  F.  Head  g^Tos  the  following  details  of  Messrs.  Pickferd's  establishment,  itadf 
a  cmiority,  an  *'  imperinm  in  imperio."    There  were  when  he  wrote  no  less  than 
Clerks.  Porters.  Hones.  Vani.  WsgKons.         Drsjs. 
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and  certainly  they  have  rince  then  nther  increased  than  diminished. 

The  coal  traffic  has  been  of  so  modem  an  introduction,  to  the  London  end  of  this 
line  at  least,  that  the  arrangements  for  its  reception  are  as  yet  but  Tery  temporary 
and  incomplete.  It  must,  nowcTer,  be  a  source  of  congratulation  to  the  I^ndon 
vnblic,  that  the  long-bome  and  heavy  monopoly  of  the  Newcastle  Field  eoal-ownen 
has  been  at  length  broken  by  the  intorodnction  of  the  new  and  beautiful  ynrietiea  of 
eoal  from  the  Clay  Cross  and  Kennel  districts.  The  arrangements  for  the  reception 
of  cattle  are  equally  effective  with  those  for  the  reception  of  coal,  and  they  appear  to 
be  equally  provisional. 

There  are  on  the  average  nine  goods  trains  dispatched  from,  and  received  at»  the 
Oamden  Station  every  day. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  manu&cture  of  coke  in  London  is  more  expennve  than 
to  transport  the  already  made  coke  from  the  coal  districts  of  the  north ;  consequently, 
the  eighteen  ovens  near  the  Begent's  Canal,  althongh  folly  worked,  are  r^arded 
more  as  guarantees  for  the  regularity  of  the  London  service,  than  as  efficient  sources 
of  supply :  they  are  stated  to  yield  860  tons  per  day,  or  about  two-fifths  of  the  total 
quantity  consumed  at  this  .end  of  the  line. 

Beyond  the  part  of  the  station  thus  reserved  for  the  goods  traffic  are,  fintly,  the 
shops  for  the  constraction,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  the  goods  waggons,  in  which 
is  a  collection  of  tools,  lathes,  &c.,  driven  by  steam,  as  well  worthy  of  inspection 
as  that  at  Boston  Square.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  very  solid,  imposing  looking 
building,  polygonal  in  plan,  destined  to  receive  24  goods  locomotives ;  the  walls  are 
of  great  thickness,  and  in  brickwork ;  the  roof  is  mainly  composed  of  cast  and  wrought 
iron~a  very  equivocal  combination  in  such  situations,  for  the  gases  evolved  from  the 
locomotives  usually  corrode  the  iron.  At  the  entrance  are  coke-stores,  waiting- 
rooms  for  the  engineen,  and  a  set  of  offices  connected  with  this  department. 

The  passenger  train  locomotive  sheds  are,  however,  the  most  magnificent ;  they 
are  400  ft  long  by  90  ft.  span,  covered  by  a  very  beautifid  specimen  of  combined 
thnber  and  iron  framing,  on  the  Queen-post  principle.  The  sheds  are  destined  to 
reedve  40  looomotives  at  a  time,  and  are  usually  half  foil.  The  attention  of  profoe- 
■ional  readen  is  drawn  to  a  praoaoal  defect  in  the  position  of  the  skylights,  owing 
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to  the  diimneyi  of  tho  looomotivot  ■tending  Erectly  under  tho  glaii  on  the  two  ont^ 
tide  lines.  It  has  been  fonnd  in  practice,  that  the  unequal  moyementt  prodoeed  in 
the  gtaes  by  the  heated  tapours  firom  the  engines  impinging  directly  npon  it,  cansed 
the  glaM  to  break  to  a  rery  considerable  extent ;  to  remedy  this  defect  as  far  as 
possible,  a  kind  of  suspended  scsfibld  has  been  phoed  over  the  position  occupied  by 
the  centre  of  the  rails ;  but  it  appears,  as  it  is,  a  very  clumsy  makeshift ;  the  lesson 
should  not,  howcTer,  be  lost  npon  professional  men. 

As  all  the  heavy  repairs  of  the  locomotiTes  are  executed  at  the  Company's  woik- 
•hops  at  WoWerton,  nothing  is  done  here  beyond  such  works  as  are  requisite  to 
maintain  them  in  ordinary  working  order.  The  most  important  function  of  the 
steam  engine  near  these  shops  is* to  raise  the  water  from  a  well,  said  to  be  140  ft 
deep,  for  the  supply  of  a  considerable  number  of  houses  near  the  Camden  and 
Buston  Stations  belonging  to  the  Company. 

In  concluding  our  necessarily  brief  notice  of  this  railway,  we  would  beg  leare  to 
record  our  sense  of  the  extreme  urbanity  of  all  the  parties  connected  with  it.  Their 
pofiteaess  and  desire  to  aid  any  investigation  on  the  part  of  those  known  or  pre- 
sented to  them,  contrasts  very  forcibly  with  the  reserTO  and  caation  superinduced 
upon  the  employes  of  the  Great  Western  Eailway  by  the  narrow-mind^  jealousy 
of  their  directors.  At  the  same  time,  we  would  again  refer  our  readers  to  the  witty, 
sparkling,  but  equally  clever  essay  of  Sir  F.  Head  already  mentioned;  in  it  are  many 
otetistics  and  many  details  we  have  been  obliged  to  omit,  conveyed  in  the  most 
humorous  and  easy  style. 

8.  1%$  Ormt  Northern  Eailway. — ^Definitely  it  is  intended  that  the  passenger 
station  of  this  great  trunk  line  shall  be  placed  upon  the  site  of  the  old  Small  Pox  and 
Fever  HoipitsI,  King's  Cross;  and  just  as  a  lover  of  the  picturesque,  or  of  the  agree- 
able in  external  objects,  might  regret  the  position  of  the  Camden  Station  in  the  lately 
beautiful  fields,  just  so  much  must  he  rejoice  that  the  awful  rookery  at  the  back  of 
the  Sl  Faneras  Road  has  been  to  a  great  extent  swept  away  to  make  room  for  the 
buildings  of  the  new  railway  station. 

The  works  at  Eing^s  Cross  are  at  present  in  a  very  imperfect  stete,  and  it  might 
be  premature  to  describe  even  the  projects.  Railway  boards  are  notoriously  giveil 
to  change  their  phuis,  nw  are  railway  engineers  more  stable  in  their  intentions. 
What  we  might  say  would  very  possibly,  therefore,  be  found  totally  at  variance 
with  the  works  as  finished,  and  it  is  even  with  hesitation  that  we  venture  to 
describe  the  works  at  the  goods  station  which  are  either  actually  finiihed  or  in 
course  of  rapid  completion.  The  provisional  character  of  the  earliest  works  of  all 
large  stations,  and  the  modifications  invariably  found  necesssry  in  carrying  out  the 
details  of  the  traific,  may  serve  as  our  excuse  for  any  differences  to  be  observed 
between  our  descriptions  of  the  principal  intended  arrangements  now  in  course  of 
execution,  and  those  hereafter  applicable  to  them. 

The  approach  to  the  temporary  passenger  stetion  is  from  a  wide  road  leading  from 
King's  Cross  to  the  Company's  lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Regent's  CanaL  The 
booking-oflices  and  waiting-rooms  are  placed  parallel  to  the  outgoing  line,  which  is 
continued  beyond  the  incoming  line  by  the  whole  length  of  the  offices,  &c.^  in  ques- 
tion. A  wide  quay  separates  the  two  lines  for  a  considerable  distance  further,  and 
with  a  spare  carriage  line  both  on  the  in  and  outside,  and  a  roadway  for  public  and 
private  conveyances,  is  covered  by  a  light  and  nther  elegant  iron  roof.  The  shed 
over  the  incoming  line  is  prolonged  beyond  that  of  the  outgoing  towards  the  norths 
nearly  as  much  as  the  latter  is  towards  the  south. 

These  are  only  provisional  anmngements,  and  consequently  the  offices  are  of  a  cha- 
racter equally  marked  by  the  temporavy  appearance  they  present  No  carriage-sheds, 
shops,  nor  definite  engine-sheds  are  constructed,  nor  are  even  the  large  buildings  for 
the  reception  of  the  goods  traffic  very  &r  advanced.  Bnough  is,  however,  done  to 
convey  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  magnificent  scale  on  which  it  is  proposed 
to  establish  them.  On  the  west  of  the  actual  passenger  stetion  we  find,  far  instance, 
a  goods  shed  fiOO  ft.  long  by  860  it  wide,  terminating  with  a  row  of  warehouses^ 
several  stories  in  height,  and  fedng  the  south,  for  the  reception  of  com,  flour,  and 
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oth«r  affricaltiiial  prodnce.  Tlie  distrilmtion  of  the  ahed  may  be  deecribed  tlnis: 
the  buuding  !•  divided  into  three  portions,  by  meant  of  longitadinal  wdle,  lepantiiig 
respectively  on  the  east  and  the  west  a  subsidiary  shed  for  either  the  in  or  out  goods 
traffic,  consisting  of  two  side  cart-roads,  running  longitudinally  and  paraHel  to  the 
rails,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  a  rather  wide  pUtform  for  the  reoeptioii  and 
claniBcation  of  the  goods ;  only  one  Ime  of  rails  exists  in  the  portion  walled  off  for 
the  particular  purpoies  of  the  in  and  out  goods  trains.  A  series  of  tnin-tables  on 
these  rails  enables  the  wag|(ons  to  pass  into  the  centre  part  of  the  shed,  as  aoon  as 
they  are  loaded  or  unloaded,  through  a  corresponding  number  of  sliding  doors, 
exactly  opposite  to  other  doors  in  the  outer  walls,  communicadng  with  the  acoen 
roads.  The  central  portion  of  the  shed  is  divided  into  4  bays,  with  8  sets  of  rails  in 
each,  to  allow  of  the  making  up  or  dividing  of  12  tnuos  under  cover.  The  roofs  over 
this  portion  are  of  wrought  iron ;  those  of  the  loading  and  unloading  sheds  are  prin- 
cipally of  timber. 

In  each  of  the  unloading  and  loading  sheds  there  are  18  cranes  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  manipulation  of  the  goods.  A  set  of  traps  in  the  platforms  also  affind 
focilities  for  the  barges  from  the  canal  to  receive  or  discharge  their  goods  directly. 
Similar  focilities  are  offered  in  the  great  end  warehouse,  which  also  communicates 
directly  with  the  canal  by  means  of  a  tunnel  passing  under  the  access  road.  There 
is  a  rather  large  basin  formed  for  the  reception  of  the  barges  employed  in  this  part  of 
the  traffic,  leading  by  a  short  cut  into  the  Begent's  Canal.  It  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  efiect  likely  to  be  produced  on  both  means  of  conveyance  by  this  intimate 
junction;  but  it  affi>rds  a  subject  of  contemplation  replete  with  interest  to  the 
engineer. 

Little  progress  has  been  made  hitherto  with  the  erection  of  the  stages  and  shoots 
for  the  storage  and  delivery  of  coals,  from  which  traffic  it  is  evident  that  the  Com- 
pany count  upon  large  returns.  The  works  projected,  and  of  which  the  execution  is 
already  so  fitr  advanced  as  to  allow  an  opinion  to  be  formed  of  the  contemplated 
ar AUffements,  are  designed  to  form  4  large  groups  of  coal-stores,  of  60  bays,  each 
capable  of  containing  70  tons,  or  a  grand  total  of  15,200  tons.  A  very  ingenious 
contrivance  allows  toe  coal  to  pass  from  the  waggon  to  the  lower  level  of  the  store 
without  serious  shock,  and  obviates  the  danger  of  comminuting  the  materials.  In  the 
floor  of  the  stores  are  a  series  of  shoots,  six  to  each  bay,  through  which  the  coals  can 
either  be  discharged  in  bulk,  or  their  flow  can  be  regulated  so  as  to  allow  of  their 
being  easily  put  in  sacks.     There  is  a  direct  cut  from  the  coal-stores  to  the  canaL 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  the  locomotive  and  carriage  department  on  the  remain- 
ing portions  of  the  land  towards  the  north-west,  for  a  connection  with  the  water  car- 
riage is  by  no  means  of  essential  importance  to  them.  The  whole  land  oocupied  by 
the  complete  works  of  this  goods  station  is  intended  to  be  about  45  acres. 

The  system  adopted  on  this  line  of  railway  of  burning  the  day  found  in  the  exca- 
vations, for  the  purpose  of  making  use  of  it  as  baUast,  is  a  most  admirable  contrivance 
for  getting  rid  of  a  troublesome  material,  and  of  turning  it  to  good  account.  This 
ingenious,  yet  simple,  notion  cannot  be  too  much  brought  before  the  notice  of  engi- 
neers ;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  we  dwell  thus  upon  the  skill  and  talent  displayed 
in  the  execution  of  these  works,  we  would  also  beg  to  record  our  acknowledgments 
of  the  courtesy  of  those  who  have  so  skilfully  conducted  them. 

4.  Eastern  CauwUu  RoUway, — The  London  terminus  of  this  line,  both  for  pas- 
sengers and  goods,  is  in  the  parish  of  Shoreditch,  many  of  the  worst  parts  of  whidi 
have  been  cleared  away  for  the  purpose  of  its  construction.  Compared  with  the 
North- Western  and  Great  Northern  termini,  it  is  small  and  confined,  but  the  immense 
amount  of  traffic  carried  on  argues  at  least  that  the  organisation  of  the  service  must 
be  very  elective,  and  that  the  duties  of  the  various  parties  employed  most  be  cara- 
fully  and  faithfully  performed. 

From  the  street  the  railway  is  approached  by  a  spacious  court,  giving  access  both 
to  the  ofiices  of  the  Company,  placed  transversely  to  the  line,  and  to  the  booking- 
offices  on  the  north  side  parallel  to  the  outgoing  rails,  and  the  incoming  platform  and 
carriage-roads  on  the  south.    As  the  railway  is  carried  through  the  greater  part  of 
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the  town  on  arcliM  tt  a  higher  level  than  the  tiiRomiding  streets,  h  has  heen  neeet- 
sary  to  make  the  acceu  roads  on  an  incline,  with  a  bold  sweep  on  the  north  and 
aouth  sides  respectiToly.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  advantage  has  not  been  taken 
of  the  peeuliarities  of  this  position  to  give  a  more  monumental  character  to  the  cen- 
tral pile  of  buildings.  It  is  respectabk,  but  fiseble,  in  its  architectural  effect;  too 
much  cut  up  into  small  parts,  and  without  mass. 

The  traffic  for  the  main  lines  is  carried  on  in  the  portion  of  the  great  shed 
situated  towards  the  north.  The  booking-offices  and  waiting-rooms,  plam  but  suit- 
able constructions,  are  placed,  as  was  before  said,  parallel  to  the  lines  of  raila  A 
ahed,  covered  by  a  light  wrought-iron  roof,  supported  on  cast-iron  columns  (which  is 
open  to  the  usual  objection  of  our  London  termini,  namely,  that  it  is  £Eur  too  low), 
protects  the  in  and  out  lines,  with  a  set  of  rails  for  spare  carriages,  and  for  making 
up  the  trains.  The  arriyal  side  has  a  platform  and  road  for  public  and  private  vehi- 
cles, also  under  cover,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  the  London  stations.  The  length  of 
the  shed  is  sufficient  to  allow  about  sixteen  cairiafles  at  a  time  to  stand  on  the 
departure  line;  but  on  the  arrival  side  there  is  an  overaanging  shed,  affoiding  shelter 
to  a  platform,  extending  some  considerable  distance  down  the  line. 

The  coke-stores  and  wate^oolumn  for  the  locomotives  working  on  this  portion  of 
the  line  are  placed  near  a  siding  dose  to  the  main  line ;  beyond  them  is  a  siding  for 
the  liffht  foods  traffic,  such  as  milk,  poultry,  and  dead  meat,  sent  from  the  country; 
and  this  siding  communicates  at  once  with  the  access  road  on  the  north.  A  set  of 
lines,  with  a  platform  on  one  side  only,  is  carried  out  beyond  this  again  for  the 
North  Woolwich  and  short  traffic  branch.  It  is  principally  supported  by  an  immense 
timber  substructure.  The  ticket  platform  is  situated  on  tly  arrival  line,  but  of  late 
the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  have  very  wisely  adopted  tae  plan  of  collecting  the 
tickets  at  the  last  station  on  the  line  before  arrivmg  in  town,  Uius  saving  the  public 
at  least  ten  minutes'  unneceuary  delay,  which  occurs  on  the  other  lines  of  railway 
where  they  are  collected  at  a  station  etablished  solely  for  that  purpose.  No  engine 
or  carriage  sheds  exist  near  the  Shoreditch  station,  and  consequently  the  spare  lines 
at  the  London  end  are  covered  by  carriages  ready  to  supply  the  variable  demands  of 
the  traffic.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such  valuable  property  should  be  left  thus  exposed 
to  the  destructive  action  of  our  variable  atmosphere,  and  perhaps  the  general  want  of 
shed  room  to  be  observed  in  most  of  our  London  termini  may  account  for  the  dirty, 
disreputable  condition  of  the  greater  number  of  railway  carriages. 

Slevated  as  this  station  is  upon  arches,  it  would,  necessarily,  be  very  expensive  to 
construct  any  shop  or  shed  accommodation  on  the  level  of  the  rails ;  especially  as 
in  so  densely-popiuated  a  part  of  the  town  land  must  be  exorbitantly  dear.  The  same 
economical  conditions  must  also  have  guided  the  designers  of  the  goods  stations,  but 
the  manner  in  which  the  difficulties  have  been  overcome,  and  the  skill  with  which 
the  Company's  servants  avail  themselves  of  the  various  means  and  appliances  afforded 
to  them,  cannot  be  either  too  hiehly  praised,  or  a  source  of  too  exaggerated  surprise ; 
indeed,  there  are  few  sights  in  London  more  worthy  of  careful  examination  than  the 
goods  arrangements  of  the  Bastem  Counties  Bailwav. 

On  the  rails  level,  upon  a  series  of  arches,  are  the  spare  lines,  upon  which  stand 
the  trucks  prepared  for  departure,  or  which  may  have  arrived  from  the  country.  The 
quays  for  loadins  or  unloading  ihe  goods  are  situated  on  the  lower  level,  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  level  of  the  streets,  and  the  waggons  are  respectively  raised  or  lowered 
by  means  of  two  steam  lifts.  These  quays  and  lifts  are  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
main  line,  and  the  former  consist  of  two  ranges  of  warehouses  arranged  on  somewhat 
different  principles.  The  eastern  warehouse  consists  of  two  sets  of  rails  in  the  centre, 
with  a  platform  for  the  reception  of  goods,  and  a  cart-road  by  the  side  of  each ;  the  west- 
em  consists  of  a  double  set  of  rails  in  the  centre,  with  a  series  of  bays,  or  indentations, 
able  to  receive  one  waggon  in  length,  and  with  two  rails.  There  are  thus  sixteen 
turn-tables,  and  quay  foce  for  the  broadsides  of  24  waggons^  besides  end  fiice  (so  to 
speak)  for  two  more.  Cart-roads  give  access  to  the  platforms  nearly  as  in  the  east- 
ern warehouse.  The  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  the  two  systems  of  arrange- 
ment seem  to  be  that  in  the  eastern  warehouse  only  sixteen  waggons  can  load  or 
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anlMfd  at  on*  and  the  nme  time^  whilst  the  ezpenw  el  tam-taUes  ia  radneed  to  ■ 
muumam ;  in  th«  weetern  warehouM  22  waggons  can  load  or  onload,  but  it  ia  neeea- 
Mry  to  lay  down  sizteen  tora-tables  in  addition. 

The  iteam  lift  ii  able  to  laise  nominally  18  toni»  which  in  all  probability  ia  a 
maker's  exaggeration,  for  it  can  be  very  rarely  that  more  than  8  tons  can  bie  pat 
upon  it  at  once.    The  height  of  the  lift  is  24  ft.,  the  engines  12-horse  power. 

On  the  "up,"  or  arriTsI  side,  is  an  immense  warehouse  for  the  reoeptioo  and  ator> 
age  of  com  or  agricultural  produce.  It  contains  three  sets  of  rub  on  the  upper 
level,  by  which  the  waggons  can  be  run  into  the  interior  of  the  store,  and  is  nx  stoiiea 
in  height  Its  capacity  is  intended  to  he  such  as  to  receiTo  60,000  qia.  of  com;  bat, 
of  course,  as  the  arrinds  by  railwajrs  are  usually  deaied  away  as  soon  as  tbey  oome 
to  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  state  any  precise  quantity  as  existing  in  them.  There  ara 
a  series  of  shoots,  cranes,  and  other  machinery  for  the  expeditious  diseharge  or  atowago 
of  the  goods.    Similar  fiicilities  are  also  proTided  in  the  goods  station  at  the  lower 
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The  carriage  and  engine  sheds  of  this  line,  with  the  shops  for  the  repaira  of  the 
locomotiTes,  carriages,  waggons,  &c.,  are  at  Stratford,  and  thus  can  hardly  be  said  to 
enter  into  the  limits  proposed  for  our  Guide.  They  are,  we  may  however  observe, 
tolerably  complete,  although  for  from  being  on  the  same  scale  of  magnificence  aa  tlie 
North- Western  Railway  Company's  establishment  at  WoWerton. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  many  miles  of  railway  use  the  Shoreditch  station  aa  their 
terminus ;  but  they  may,  as  an  approximation,  be  stated  as  aboTo  800  miles.  Seven 
toains  enter  and  leave  the  station  for  the  main  traffic,  and  the  North  Woolwich  tndna 
run  every  half  hoar.  The  quantity  of  goods  received  varies  of  course  arith  the 
season,  but  the  arrangements  in  the  lower  station  are  so  well  made  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  expedite,  in  both  directions,  about  1500  tons ;  and  the  usual  movement  of 
goods  in  the  large  store  or  granary  is  stated  to  be  400  tons  per  day. 

5.  BlaekwaU  RnUway. — The  passenger  station  of  this  nilway,  in  the  heart  of  the 
dty,  is  situated  in  London  Street  Fenchurch  Street,  in  a  very  crowded,  confined  part 
of  the  town,  with  an  access  of  great  difficulty.  The  bookingHkffice  is  on  the  ground 
floor  of  a  building  very  plain  and  unpretending  in  character.  Staircaaes,  leading  to 
and  from  the  arrival  and  departure  platforms,  are  placed  immediately  beyond  these 
offices.  At  the  head  of  the  upgoing  staircases  are  two  rather  narrow  platforms  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left ;  two  lines  of  rails,  with  an  intermediate  and  rather 
wider  platform,  lie  between  those  first  named.  A  low  and  very  badly  ventilated  roof 
covers  these  lines  and  platforms,  and  beyond  them  again  are  a  series  of  temporary 
waiting-rooms.  • 

The  rails,  waiting-rooms,  and  platform  on  the  right  hand,  or  the  south,  are  reserved 
for  the  traffic  of  the  New  Birmingham  and  Bast  and  West  India  Pock  Junction 
Bailway,  which  branches  on  to  this  line  at  Stepney.  Those  on  the  left,  or  north 
side,  are  reserved  for  the  direct  BlaekwaU  traffic.  The  intermediate  platform  serves 
for  the  arrival  of  both  railways. 

It  is  wonderful  to  observe  the  apparent  indifiieience  with  which  the  servanta  of 
the  Company  go  through  the  very  arduous  and  even  dangerous  duty  of  expediting 
and  receiving  no  less  than  four  trains  per  hour,  in  each  direction,  on  each  of  the 
above  railways,  which,  from  the  terribly  cramped  position  of  the  station,  are  obliged 
to  go  out  and  come  in  on  the  same  line.  In  both  cases  the  engines  are  detached  from 
the  incoming  trains  at  a  short  distance  firom  the  station ;  those  which  bring  in  the 
Blaekwall  carriages  continue  alone  on  the  same  line  they  had  travelled  on;  the  tnin, 
however,  passes  over  some  points  and  runs  into  its  bay  between  the  three  platfonna. 
Whilst  the  passengers  are  hurrying  out  upon  the  intermediate  platform,  tiie  engine 
returns,  takes  the  crossing  through  which  the  train  had  passed,  and  puts  itself  at  the 
head  of  the  train,  without  reference  to  whether  the  tender  be  foremost  or  no,  and 
takes  it  out  on  its  down  line  when  the  moment  for  starting  arrivea.  The  Junction 
Bailway  traffic  is  managed  nearly  upon  the  same  principles.  The  engine,  however, 
on  approaching  the  station,  detaches  from  the  tnin,  crosses,  leU  the  tnun  coatinna 
on  its  own  line,  returns,  and,  when  leaving  the  station,  crossea  over  to  the  down  liaa 
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with  the  train.  AD  these  oomplicated  airiyals  and  departazM  are  thu  eflbeted  hj 
meant  of  two  throngh  crosdngi,  without  any  tura-table  whatever.  Indeed,  the  ez« 
tent  of  the  traffic,  and  the  exiguity  of  aooommodation  at  thii  station  appear  to  prove 
that  engineen  have  hitherto  greatly  exaggerated  the  amount  of  aooommodation  in 
•imilar  ntuationa.  Notwithatanding  that  lo  many  trains  are  continually  crouing  and 
re>cro8sing  this  line,  we  do  not  hear  of  any  accident,  or  at  least  only  at  yery  remote 
intervals.     Certainly  there  are  as  few  here  as  on  other  lines. 

Equally  remarkahle  with  the  passenger  station  is  the  goods  station  at  the  London 
end.  It  is  situated  near  the  Minories,  and  consists  merciy  of  a  siding  entered  by  a 
pair  of  back  points  from  the  up  line,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  receive  seven  carriages 
at  a  time.  A  stage  about  25  ft.  wide  on  the  ayerage,  with  three  traps^  one  for 
letting  goods  down  directly  to  carts  on  the  ground  floor  or  street  level,  by  means  of 
a  crsne ;  and  the  others  to  slide  bag  or  bale  goods  to  an  intermediate  story  provided 
with  similar  shoots,  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  siding  as  fiur  as  the  trudu  can  be 
brought  up  to  it.  In  addition  to  the  crane  over  the  trap  is  another  on  the  upper 
level  to  load  or  unload  the  trucks ;  and  on  the  ground  floor  are  some  other  cranes  for 
the  use  of  the  waggons.  Knde  and  confined  as  these  arrangements  are,  they  suffice 
for  a  movement  of  about  100  tons  of  goods  per  day ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
habits  of  expedition  in  all  business  a£Eurs  in  the  City  must  render  this  result  more 
easily  attainable  here  than  elsewhere. 

The  intermediate  stations  on  the  Blackwall  line  are  of  a  very  mediocre  character. 
The  stotion  at  Blackwall  itself  is  a  more  noticeable  piece  of  architecture,  especially 
towards  the  river.  As  a  stotion,  it  is  very  little  worthy  of  remark  after  a  visit  to 
the  Fenchnrch  Street  terminus ;  nor  are  the  shops  or  the  carriage  sheds  more  worthy 
of  attention. 

On  the  recently-opened  line  of  railway,  called  the  Birmingham  and  Bast  and  West 
India  Dock  Bailway,  the  stations  in  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  line  are  very  insig^ 
nificant  constructions.  At  the  utmost,  they  suffice  for  the  shelter  and  reception  of 
passengers ;  as  building  they  are  beneath  notice,  nor  are  there  any  arrangements  for 
facilitating  traffic  sufficiently  remarkable  to  warrant  our  dwelling  upon  them  in  detaiL 
In  justice  to  the  parties  connected  with  the  line  we  must,  however,  observe  that 
hitherto  the  opening  has  only  been  partial ;  and  that  the  definite  arrangemento  can 
hardly  be  judged  of  in  the  unfinished  state  of  the  road.  Neither  terminus  is  com* 
plete ;  nor  are  the  junctions  yet  effiBcted  with  the  other  lines  on  the  north  side  of 
London,  over  or  under  which  this  one  passes.  There  are,  in  the  distance  traversed 
by  the  Birmingham  and  Bast  and  West  India  Junction  Bailway,  many  very  extra- 
ordinary works  well  worthy  of  attentive  examination.  The  whims  and  exigencies  of 
some  landed  proprietors,  whose  estates  have  been  traversed,  have  forced  the  Company 
to  erect  bridges  in  many  cases  of  very  great  span.  These  are  for  the  most  part 
frightfoily  ugly;  nor  does  the  mode  of  construction  employed  inspire  much  confi- 
dence. Tet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  wrought-iron  bridges  on  this  line  display  a 
boldness  in  the  use  and  adaptation  of  that  material  to  such  structures  well  worthy 
of  remark,  however  little  disposed  we  may  be  to  praise  the  taste  of  their  general 
forms. 

The  numerous  accidenta  which  have  attended  the  construction  of  this  railway, 
principally  from  defective  foundations,  call  also  for  observation  from  all  those  in- 
terested  in  the  true  dignity  of  the  profession  of  an  engineer.  Some  public  examina- 
tion ought  to  be  instituted  into  all  such  accidenta;  not  of  the  illusory  character  which 
now  prevails,  but  a  real  bond  fidt  investigation,  which  should  guarantee  not  only  the 
lives  of  the  workmen,  but  also  the  pocketeof  the  shareholders,  by  making  the  parties 
really  to  blame  amenable  to  public  opinion,  and  to  the  pecuniary  consequences  of  their 
neglect  or  incapacity. 

6.  DottTf  BriffhUm,  and  South  CoaH  Railway. — The  joint  station  of  these  lines, 
which  serves  also  to  receive  the  traffic  of  the  Greenwich  and  North  Kent  Railways, 
is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  new 
London  Bridge.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  first  portion  of  the  lines  terminating 
in  it  (although  perhaps  the  word  ''  peculiar"  is  hanily  applicable,  for  most  of  our 
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London  tonnxni  are  pndaely  timilar  to  it),  owing  to  their  being  constmeted  upon 
arches,  hai  foroed  the  oondenaation  of  aocommodation  to  iti  extreme  limita.  The  offices 
and  iheds  are  hi  from  presenting  ao  monumental  an  appearance,  or  of  attaining  the 
development  of  those  of  the  North- Western,  or  of  the  intended  Great  Northem 
Bailways;  but  they  are  compact,  and  sufficient  for  the  tniific  they  are  intended  to 
serre.  It  may,  indeed,  be  questioned  whether  the  last-named  Companies  hare  not 
laid  out  more  money  on  this  class  of  works  than  the  real  exigences  of  the  case  abso- 
lutely required. 

F^9m  London  Bridge  the  approach  is  by  an  inclined  road,  bounded  on  the  south- 
west by  St.  Thomas's  Hospitid  and  grounds,  and  on  the  north-east  by  a  range  of 
shops,  communicating  with  Tooley  Street  The  south-western  portion  of  the  Imild- 
ing  comprises  the  booking-offices  of  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  line ;  and  on  the 
extreme  south  is  a  screen,  masking  the  gateway  of  the  cainage>road  upon  the  arriTal 
side  of  this  railway.  A  somewhat  sinular  arrangement  is  observed  immediately  on 
the  north  of  the  Brighton  Bailway  offices ;  where  a  sateway  is  formed,  giving  aoceos 
to  the  carriage-road  of  the  Dover  line.  The  Brighton  Bailway  Offices  are  thus 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  rails. 

The  Dover  booking-office  fiu^es  the  approach  road,  and  fonns  the  main  portion  of 
the  fiu;ade.  Beyond  it  is  the  North  Kent  booking-office,  parallel  with  the  lines  ci 
rails ;  and  beyond  this  last  again,  at  right  angles  with  the  axis  of  the  rails,  is  the 
Greenwich  booking-office.  On  the  first  floors  of  these  several  buildings  are  the 
offices,  board-rooms,  and  other  accommodations. 

Extensive  alterations  are  in  pnmress  on  these  works,  so  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Ghreat  Northern  line,  we  feel  some  hesitation  in  describing  their  arrangement.  Thej 
may,  however,  be  generally,  and  with  sufficient  accuracy,  stated  to  be  designed  with 
the  intention  of  providing  separate  lines  for  the  in  trsins  and  for  the  out  traioa,  with 

{tlatforms  for  both,  but  with  a  carriage-road  to  the  inside  platfoim  only.  Passengen' 
uggage  is  seized  upon  on  departure,  in  the  manner  so  humorously  described  by 
Sir.  F.  Head,  and  carried  by  the  porten  to  the  vans  or  carriages  in  which  it  is 
meant  to  be  transported.  On  arri^,  it  is  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  chance,  for 
no  precaution  is  taken  to  protect  the  contents  of  the  luggage  vans  agamst  Uie  attacks 
of  the  London  thieves.  The  out  line  platform  is  thus  at  the  periods  of  the  formation 
of  the  trains  a  strsngely-confiued  passage  for  luggage,  passengers,  and  their  friends, 
so  that  it  is  marvellous  how,  in  so  narrow  a  space,  Uie  station  work  can  be  carried 
on.  The  waiting-rooms  seem  to  be  designed  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  of  an  unas- 
suming character ;  as  to  the  general  body  of  the  buildings,  very  little  can  be  said 
either  in  praise  or  blame.  A  fine  situation  has  been  lost  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of 
the  Eastern  Counties. 

There  are  spare  lines  for  the  reception  of  empty  carriages  under  the  same  roofii  as 
the  respective  arrival  and  departure  lines.  The  roofs  themselves  are  somewhat  re- 
markable ;  and  there  are  particular  details  connected  with  the  roadway  of  a  nature 
to  merit  prolonged  examination. 

Thus  the  Greenwich  traffic  is  intended  to  be  carried  on  upon  two  lines  of  rail- 
way, under  a  narrow  and  ntlier  confined  shed.  The  North  Kent  traffic  is  provided 
for  in  a  distinct  shed  comprising  three  rails  (one  for  arrival,  one  for  departure,  and 
one  spare  line  for  empty  carriages),  with  pUtforms  upon  the  departure  and  arrival 
side.  The  roof  over  this  part  of  the  station  is  of  wood,  and  a  very  fair  specimen  of 
carpentry.  But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  whole  establishment  is  the  Dover 
shed ;  for  there  are  few  roofr  in  London  to  be  compared  with  it,  either  on  account  of 
their  boldness,  or  the  scientific  construction.  It  spans  three  rails,  two  platforms,  and 
a  carriage-road,  without  any  intermediate  support,  and  is  really  an  object  of  consider' 
able  interest  to  the  engmeer  or  architect. 

The  portion  of  the  shed  surfiice  of  this  station  reserved  for  the  Brighton  and  South 
Coast  traffic,  is  rather  less  in  area  than  that  for  the  South-Eastem  lines.  Nor  is  the 
style  of  roofing  adopted  at  all  worthy  of  notice.  The  distribution  of  the  rails  seems 
to  be  designed  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  one  line  to  the  departure  trains  for 
Brighton  and  the   South  Coast;  another  for  the  departures  for  Croydon  and 
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Bpwm,  &e. ;  two  gpare  lines  for  making  np  the  tnint  snoeeed ;  and  beyond  them  is 
the  airiTal  line  with  a  platform  and  a  carriage-road. 

It  is  utterly  imposible  to  define  the  precise  relations  of  the  different  companies 
which  make  nse  of  this  joint  and  multifarions  station ;  for  the  fusions,  leases,  and 
other  working  arrangements  are  so  complicated  as  to  defy  even  the  keenest  percep- 
tion of  the  more  deeply-interested  shareholder.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  every  day  appears  to  be  adding  to  the  extent,  not  only  of  the  accommodation 
offered  by  the  great  railway  stations,  but  also,  and  to  a  fiar  greater  extent,  to  the 
demands  upon  them.  The  particular  class  of  lines  connected  with  continental  traffic 
are,  more  than  any  others,  liable  to  this  law  of  incessant  and  progressive  develop- 
ment ;  nor,  even  for  the  interest  of  the  shareholder,  would  it  be  desirable  that  it  were 
otherwise.  Our  task  as  a  guide  is,  however,  materially  increased ;  for  it  is  beyond 
our  power  to  follow,  ''pari  passu,''  the  changes  either  of  destination,  or  of  arrange- 
ment, in  the  stations  of  this  class  of  lines.  An  additional  difficulty  occurs  in  this 
case  with  respect  to  the  arrangements,  from  the  fact  that  inasmuch  as  several  of  the 
■mall  branch  lines  are  especially  destined  for  the  suburban  traffic,  they  become  so  fsr 
exceptional  in  their  arrangements  that  their  departures  are  more  frequent,  and  even 
more  subject  to  alteration  than  those  of  the  lines  with  a  more  regular  description  of 
traffic. 

However,  in  round  numbers,  we  may  state  that  about  500  miles  of  railway  use 
the  London  Bridge  Station  as  their  London  terminus.  The  Chreenwich  trains  run 
every  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  North  Kent  line  sends  out  about  20  trains  between 
7  in  the  morning  and  10  at  night ;  the  Brighton  line  may  be  taken  as  dispatching 
eight  trains,  and  the  Dover  nine  trains  per  day ;  if  to  these  be  added  the  Oroydon 
and  the  short  traffic  on  the  Brighton  line  branches,  an  amount  of  activity  really  mar- 
vellous may  be  stated  to  exist  at  the  station  under  notice. 

The  engine  accommodation  here  may  be  stated  to  be  very  small ;  nor  are  the 
spare  carringe  lines  at  all  in  accordance  with  what  the  real  wants  of  the  traffic  must 
veiy  often  call  for.  These  details,  in  fact,  seem  very  defective  in  most  of  the  metro- 
politan stations. 

Before  quitting  the  London  Bridge  terminus  we  would  call  attention  to  the  essays 
being  made,  under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Barlow,  of  a  new  system  of  continuous  supports 
to  the  rails,  with  the  view  of  dispensing  with  the  existing  illogical,  and  essentially 
temporary  mode,  viz.  by  laying  them  in  cast-iron  chairs,  spiked  to  wood  sleepers.  The 
merits  of  an  invention  of  this  kind  must  be  so  essentially  of  a  nature  to  be  solved  by 
their  economical  results,  that  in  the  present  stage  of  its  application  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion  either  for  or  against  it.  At  any  rate,  the 
experiment  is  interesting :  if  successful,  our  moist  climate  argues  that  its  adoption 
will  be  a  source  of  immense  advantage. 

The  goods  traffic  upon  the  set  of  Unes  converging  to  this  part  of  London  is  carried 
on  principally,  and  with  greater  convenience  than  formerly,  at  the  Bricklayers'  Arms 
Station.  The  arrangements  for  the  reception  and  delivery  of  the  goods  are  in  nowise 
remarkable,  nor  are  there  any  warehouses  or  stores  worthy  of  particular  notice ;  it 
would,  indeed,  seem  as  though  the  directors  of  these  lines  confined  their  attention 
almost  exclusively  to  the  passenger  traffic  Traversing,  as  so  many  of  their  branches 
do,  the  richest  agricultural  districts  of  England  (those  which  produce  the  bulk  of  the 
wool  and  nearly  all  the  hops),  it  seems  strange  that  their  goods  traffic  should  be  of  a 
nature  to  permit  of  its  being  retained  in  a  position  so  difBeolt  of  access,  and  so  far 
removed  from  the  centre  of  affiurs,  as  the  present  station.  There  is  ample  room,  and 
verge  enough,  it  is  true,  at  the  Bricklayers'  Arms,  but  when  this  has  been  said,  we 
have  exhausted  the  amount  of  praise  it  merits. 

The  engine  establishments  of  all  these  lines  are  at  points  remote  firom  the  metro- 
polis. They  are  upon  a  small  scale,  if  compared  with  those  at  Wolverton,  Grew, 
Stratford,  or  Swindon,  nor  would  they  merit  an  especial  visit.  The  foreign  engineer 
may,  however,  feel  some  interest  in  examining  the  few  remaining  traces  of  that  sin- 
gular delusion  the  atmospheric  rsilway,  which  are  still  to  be  found  on  the  Croydon 
Une. 

N  N 
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7.  Souths  WetUm  i2a»Zi0a.y.— Original] j  established  at  NbiA  Blms,  Vauxlia]],  tbe 
ierminas  of  this  eombined  series  of  railways  was  proloDged,  or  extended,  daring  the 
railway  mania  of  1846,  to  the  Waterloo  Boad.  The  great  crins  airiTed  befbve  any 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  buildings,  and  the  whole  establishment  at  the  praaent 
day  bears  evidently  the  impress  of  the  circamstanoes  attending  its  projectioB  aod  iu 
execution.  There  is  so  marked  a  desire  to  fonn  an  immense  terminas  to  a  great 
trunk  line  displayed  in  the  selection  of  the  situation,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  works 
definitively  executed ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  so  ridiculous  an  attempt  at  economy  in 
the  construction  of  the  offices,  so  half-starved  an  appearance  about  Uie  sheds,  thai  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  railway  building  about  town  as  more  forcibly  illus- 
trating the  absurd  visions  or  cruel  deceptions  of  that  notorious  epoch,  than  the 
Waterloo  Station  of  the  South- Western  line.  It  may  "  point  a  moral,"  and  a  severe 
and  bitter  one  to  thousands ;  but  it  is  very  far  from  presenting  anything  "to  adocn  a 
tale,"  even  so  simple  as  ours  must  be. 

Raised  upon  arches,  like  so  many  of  the  other  London  stations,  there  is  little  room 
for  development,  on  account  of  the  frightful  expense  attending  any  extension  of  the 
sur&ce.  The  width  of  the  shed  is  then  reduced  to  its  extreme  limits,  and  the  vory 
nature  of  other  works  tending  rather  to  develop  the  station  accommodation  in  the 
direction  of  its  length,  we  find  that,  comparatively  speaking,  its  dimensions  are 
greater  if  so  regardMi.  From  the  Waterloo  Road,  the  approach  to  the  bookiDg^offi(.e 
ii  by  a  rather  narrow,  but  exceedingly  well-ananged  road,  which,  by  winding  in  an 
S  curve,  not  only  diminishes  the  drau^t,  but  also  serves  to  mask  the  bazrenness  of 
the  object  to  be  obtained.  The  booking-offices  and  waiting-rooms  are  very  tempomiy 
affiurs,  without  the  slightest  pretensions  to  architectural  effiwt,  or  to  solidity  of  con- 
struction. The  waiting-rooms  are  equally  unpretending,  and  at  most  can  only  be 
said  to  shelter  those  waiting  for  the  departure  of  the  trains. 

In  the  shed  itself^  here  as  elsewhere,  the  most  important  part  of  the  station,  there 
is  a  platform  so  arranged  that  it  serves  for  two  departure  lines  of  rails.  The  short 
line  traffic,  such  as  Uie  Putney,  Richmond,  Windsor,  &c  branches,  is  carried  on  at 
the  east  end  of  the  station,  upon  a  line  of  rails  passing  to  the  north  of  the  departure 
line  of  the  main  traffic.  There  are  two  spare  lines  for  the  cleansing,  &c.,  of  car- 
riages, and  making  up  the  trains  ready  for  departure ;  beyond  these  again  is  the 
arrival  line.  A  wide  pUtform  receives  the  passengers  and  the  unguarded,  uncared 
for,  luggage ;  and  a  roadway  narrow  enough  to  exerdae  the  utmost  skill  of  our  Iion- 
don  drivers,  if  there  be  any  crowding,  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  space  up  to  the 
parapet  of  the  viaduct  There  is  an  inclined  exit  road  on  the  north  side,  precisely 
similar  to  the  approach  road  on  the  south,  and  a  staircase  leading  to  a  tortuous  road- 
way which  brings  the  foot-passenger  bold  enough,  or  sufficiently  well  acquunted 
with  the  intricacies  of  London,  to  trust  himself  to  its  mases,  to  the  new  fiongerferd 
Bridge. 

The  only  remarkable  object  in  this  station  is  the  roof  over  the  shed ;  and  it  is  hr 
from  being,  either  in  design  or  execution,  elegant,  or  such  as  scientific  calculations 
would  require.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  a  particular  design  for  roofs  over  railway 
sheds  has  been  stereotyped,  and  followed  in  the  bulk  of  our  stations ;  for  they  are 
nearly  all  erected  upon  the  same  principles,  and  all  are  equally  slight,  primitive  in 
their  construction,  and  deficient  in  taste.  They  look,  in  hci,  as  though  a  smith  had 
been  applied  to  for  an  estimate  and  contract,  the  mode  of  construction  being  left  to 
his  discretion.  Possibly,  the  fiiilures  which  have  taken  pkce  in  railway  station 
roofs  may  be  explained  on  some  such  grounds  as  these.  Nevertheless,  of  the 
class  in  question,  the  roof  over  the  Waterloo  Road  shed  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best. 

The  engine  and  spare  carriage  accommodation  in  this  station  has  been  reduced  to 
the  narrowest  possible  limits,  on  account  of  the  expensive  natnre  of  the  substructure, 
and  also  because  the  shops  and  carriage  sheds  are  so  much  nearer  the  terminus  than 
is  ustudly  the  case  in  the  railways  terminating  in  London.  They  are,  on  the  Soath 
Western  lines,  concentrated  at  Nine  BIms,  where  a  very  efficient,  if  not  a  very  mag- 
nificent, establishment  has  been  formed,  under  the  original  direction  of  Mr.  Beattie. 
These  shops  are  organized  upon  a  system  of  economy  which  is  very  rare  in  similar 
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catM,  bat  only  the  more  entitled  to  pnUe  on  thitt  account.  Altogether,  the  shops  tt 
Nine  Blms,  although  neither  remarkable  for  their  extent,  the  beauty  of  their  tools, 
nor  eren  the  perfection  of  their  arrangement,  will  repay  a  yisit  better  than  the  gene- 
rality of  such  factories  would  do,  on  aoconnt  of  the  phun  sound  common  sense  which 
has  prevailed  in  their  disposition. 

Between  Waterloo  Bosd  and  VanxhaH*  and  continuing  until  we  arrive  at  the 
junction  with  the  old  line,  now  serring  only  for  the  goods  traffic  at  Nine  Blms,  the 
roadway  is  carried  through  one  of  the  dirtiest  parts  of  London,  upon  a  series  of  works 
which  would  also  well  repay  the  visit  of  an  engineer.  We  would  cite  especially  the 
portion  near  the  Westminster  Bridge  Boad,  and  that  near  the  Yauzhall  Eoad,  as  con- 
taining some  of  the  most  remarkable  works. 

The  goods  traffic  is,  as  has  just  been  stated,  entirely  carried  on  at  Nine  Blms,  at 
au  immense  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  which  inconvenience  is  augmented 
by  the  tolls  upon  the  bridge  and  common  road.  There  is  a  rather  large  warehouse 
upon  the  basJcs  of  the  Thames,  so  arranged  that  goods  can  either  be  stored  in  it,  or 
loaded  at  once  into  baiges  from  the  wvnons,  or  vice  vertA  ;  otherwise,  there  are  no 
arrangements  here  worthy  of  notice ;  indeed,  they  may  be  said  to  be  rudimentary 
and  deficient  in  the  extreme,  without  fibcilities  either  for  the  reception  or  expedition 
of  goods.  Thb  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  undeniably  the  south-west  of  Bng- 
land,  if  not  actually,  might  soon  Be  made  a  great  producing  district.  Bailroads  are, 
however,  destined  to  render  much  greater  services  to  society  than  ihey  have  hitherto 
accomplished,  wonderful  as  these  have  been.  The  first  condition  seems  to  be  that 
new  life  be  infused  into  the  directing  body  in  a  considerable  number  of  casesi  so  as  to 
insure  greater  desire  and  efibrt  to  advance  the  public  interest,  and  at  the  same  time, 
and  by  the  same  means,  that  of  the  shareholder. 

The  number  of  miles  of  railway  to  which  the  Waterloo  line  was  intended  to  serve 
as  a  terminus  can  now  hardly  be  calculated.  So  many  projects  have  fidlen  to  the 
ground,  so  many  of  the  magnificent  visions  of  branches  and  extensions  have  passed 
into  thin  air,  that  the  works  undertaken  in  London  staggw  us  with  their  dispropor- 
tion to  the  lines  they  serve.  It  may  be  questioned  if  the  actual  mileage  on  this 
series  of  railways  be  above  250,  yet  the  station  has  been  carried,  reckless  of  expense, 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  town.  Had  it  been  continued  so  as  to  join  the  South 
Bastem  line,  some  explanation  might  have  been  found;  as  it  is,  the  public  certainly 
are  the  only  gainers  by  the  capital  thus  sunk,  both  in  time  and  money :  this  is  so 
rare  an  oocurrenoe  with  trading  companies,  that  perhaps  it  is  unwise  to  dwell  long 
npon  the  subject 

ROYAL  ENGINEERS. 

Thk  Head  Quarters  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers  are  at  the  Ordnance 
Office,  Pall  MaU. 

Field  Marshal  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  K.G.,  E.G.H.,  &c.,  d^c,  Ib  the 
Master  General  of  the  Ordnance,  and  is,  ex  officio,  Colonel  Commandant 
of  the  Corps,  under  whom  are — 

The  Inspector  General  of  Fortifications,  Major  Greneral  Sir  John 
Burpoyne,  K.C.B. 

First  Assistant  Inspector  General,  Colonel  Harding,  O.B.,  R.E. 

Second  Assistant  Inspector  General,  lieut.  Colonel  Sandham,  R.B. 

Assistant  Adjutant  Greneral,  Lieut.  Colonel  Matson.  RJL 

All  the  FortLications  and  Military  Buildings  in  tne  United  Kingdom 
and  its  de^dencies,  India  excepted,  are  desired  and  constructed 
under  the  direction  of  the  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers. 

The  Trigonometrical  Surrey  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  many 
parts  of  the  Colonies,  has  also  been  carried  on  under  them ;  that  of  Ir»- 
wnd,  on  a  scale  of  six  inches  to  a  mile,  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  survey 
erer  made ;  and  the  plan  of  the  city  of  London,  on  a  scale  of  fivo  feet  to 
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one  mile,  the  largest  plan  of  a  city  which  was  ever  made  ;  this  plan 
coyers  a  spjace  of  5400  feet,  drawn  on  900  sheets  of  drawing-paper. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  corps,  its  officers  are  frequently 
selected  by  Qovemment  to  fill  important  offices  requiring  great  ability 
and  scientific  knowledge,  and  to  fill  the  office  of  Govenors  of  Oolonies, 
among  whom  may  be  named  Colonel  Reid,  C.B.,  the  author  of  the  **  Law  of 
Storms,*'  and  formerly  Governor,  first,  of  Bermuda  and  then  at  Barbadoes  ; 
he  is  now  the  Oommandinff  Engineer  at  Woqlwich,  and  takes  an  active 
part  as  Chairman  of  the  Szecutive  Board,  in  the  preparations  for  the 
forthcoming  Qreat  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations. 


SALOONS. 


Saloons  are  more  FreDch  than  English  in  the  interior  arnmgement  of  thdr  ardiitecture ; 
our  houses  are  generally  smaller  considerably  than  those  of  Prance,  Germany,  or  Itahr.  We 
have  saloons  in  our  theatres,  and  public  places  of  amusement  appropriated  for  proineiuidc*  and 
the  sale  of  refreshments  to  the  visitors.  There  are  saloons  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
but  they  are  appropriated  for  lower  purposes,  and  the  stranger  should  be  cautious  aa  to  the 
character  of  such  doubtful  places  previous  to  entering  them.  There  is  a  saloon  attached  to 
the  Eaide  Tavern,  which  does  not  fall  into  the  category  Just  referred  to.  This  saloon,  it  is  said, 
is  for  concerts,  balls,  promenades,  and  refreshments.  Saloons  for  music  and  dancing  are  licenced 
by  the  county  magistrates.  All  those  so  licensed  are  strictly  inquired  into,  and  may  be  visited 
vrithout  outraging  the  feelings  of  decent  people.  A  saloon  in  the  palaces  of  Italy  is  a  state  roofin ; 
in  France,  a  grand  room  for  reception ;  in  England,  in  our  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  t 
they  are  not  unfrequently  meant  as  drawing-rooms. 


THE  SEWERS  OF  LONDON. 
Whbit  the  Boman  aathor  had  completed  his  survey  of  the  stupendous  aqaedncCs 
which  adorned  at  the  same  time  as  they  senred  his  native  city,  he  exchumed  with  a 
feeling  of  self  gratulation  easily  to  be  understood,  "Tot  aqnamm  tarn  muldf 
neoessariis  mollibus  pyramidum  videlicet  otisiosis  comparem,  aut  cetera  inertia,  aed 
£fim&  celebrata,  Gfrseconim  opera  ! " 

In  our  generation  we  may  almost  do  likewise ;  for,  although  London  nndeigroond 
is  very  far  from  being  what  it  should  be,  although  considering  the  immense  progrcM 
made  of  late  years  in  hydrodynamical  engineering,  our  water-supply  is  very  inferior, 
and  our  system  of  sewerage  very  rude  and  incomplete ;  yet,  even  if  we  lay  aside  all 
sentiments  of  nationality,  we  may  justly  pride  ourselves  that  the  sewers  and  water- 
supply  of  our  great  metropolis  are  as  far  superior  to  those  of  any  other  city  in  modein 
Europe,  as  those  of  Rome  were  to  any  in  the  ancient  worid.  If,  for  instance,  we 
direct  our  attention  to  Paris,  or  to  any  continental  city,  at  every  turn  we  are  met 
with  annoyances,  here  quietly  and  unostentatiously  removed  hy  agencies,  and  through 
an  organization,  whose  existence  is  hardly  suspected,  until  we  inquire  what  becomes 
of  the  materials  which  elsewhere  so  annoy  us.  So  also,  had  though  our  water- 
supply  is  said  to  be,  susceptible  of  immense  improvement  as  it  unquestionably  it, 
there  is  hardly  any  city  in  the  world  in  which  this  great  necessity  of  life  is  attain- 
able so  cheaply  or  so  copiously  as  in  London. 

We  would  expressly  avoid  taking  up  the  position  of  advocates  of  things  at  they 
are,  but  the  tendency  of  the  day  is  so  very  decidedly  to  ignore  the  benefits  we  hare 
derived  from  what  has  been  previously  executed,  that  we  purposely  step  out  of  our 
way  to  call  attention  to  the  results  we  enjoy  ;  may  the  success  of  our  predeoesaors 
lead  us  to  use  aright  the  lessons  they  have  garnered  for  our  instruction  ! 

The  legal  organization  of  the  municipal  duties  falling  under  the  generic  name  of 
sewers  (the  division  of  London  under  ground  we  are  immediately  examining)  is  of 
very  early  date  in  English  history.  In  a  country  so  damp  as  our  own,  one  in  which 
the  rivers,  or  even  the  arms  of  the  sea  affect  so  greatly  the  value  and  the  nature  of  pro- 
perty, it  was  necessarily  of  vital  importance  that  works  should-  be  executed  such  as 
could  protect  against  "the  daily  great  damages  and  losses  which  have  happened 
in  many  and  divers  parts  of  this  realm,  as  well  by  the  reason  of  the  outn^eous 
flowings,  surges,  and  course  of  the  sea,  in  and  upon  marsh  grounds,  and  other  low 
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places,  heretofore  throogb  public  wisdom,  won  and  made  profitable  for  the  great 
commonwealth  of  this  realm,  as  also  by  occasion  of  land  waters  and  other  outngeons 
springs  in  and  upon  meadows,  pastures,  and  other  low  grounds  adjoining  to  riyers, 
floods,  and  other  water  courses."  We  therefore  find  that,  so  far  back  as  9  Henry 
III.,  6  Heniy  VI.,  8  Henry  VI.,  4  Henry  VII.,  and  6  Henry  VIII.,  partial 
statutes  were  issued  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  conditions  under  which  the 
requisite  works  were  to  be  executed.  These  measures,  owing  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  in  which  they  were  promulgated,  could  but  be  of  a  local  and  partial 
nature,  nor  was  any  general  measure  introduced  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
That  phenomenon  in  history  appears  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  modem  legisla- 
tion in  the  chiss  of  works  now  under  consideration,  by  his  celebrated  "  Bill  of 
Sewers,"  promulgated  in  the  28rd  year  of  his  reign  (a.d.  1681),  with  the  same  fore- 
sight and  intuitive  perception  of  the  future  wants  of  modern  civilization  which  we 
can  trace  in  so  many  other  acts  of  his  reign. 

The  monarchs  succeeding  Henry  VIII.  from  time  to  time  promulgated  similar 
statutes,  or  assented  to  acts  of  Parliament  by  which  the  original  Hill  of  Sewers  was 
continued,  amended,  and  expUined.  For  the  country  districts  these  acts  still  are 
in  force,  except  in  such  cases  as  they  may  be  interfered  with  either  by  local  acts 
or  by  the  act  for  Promoting  the  Public  Health.  In  the  metropolis,  however,  the 
legislature  has  been  obliged  to  intervene  frequently,  especially  within  the  last  cen- 
tury, owing  to  the  rapid  extension  of  London,  **  to  render  more  effective  the  powers 
granted  by  previous  acts  of  Parliament  for  making,  enlarging,  amending,  and 
cleansing  the  vaults,  drains,  and  sewers  within  the  city  of  London  and  the  liberties 
thereof."  The  creation  of  new  quarters  of  the  town,  themselves  larger  than  the  city, 
and  the  excessive  division  of  local  government,  led  to  such  a  subdivision  of  the 
districts,  that  eren  so  lately  as  the  year  1847,  no  less  than  eight  local  commissions 
of  sewers  existed,  exercising  a  divided  and  unsystematic  sway  over  the  sewers  of  the 
great  metropolis.  Each  consisted  of  a  board  armed  nearly  with  the  powers  of  the 
existing  commission;  each  had  its  peculiar  mode  of  conducting  business,  with  a  special 
staff  of  engineers  or  surveyors,  clerks,  superintendants,  &c.,  with  peculiar  regula- 
tions aa  to  the  size  of  drains,  sewers,  &&,  their  rates  of  inclination,  mode  of  execu- 
tion and  cost ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  two  sections  of  the  town  sewered 
upon  the  same  principles,  or  in  which  any  co-relation  as  to  cost  or  mode  of  execution 
could  be  observed. 

The  eight  districts,  for  that  was  the  number  of  separate  jurisdictions  existing,  as 
said  before,  in  1847,  were,  Istly,  the  City  of  London;  2ndly,  the  Tower  Hamlets; 
Srdly,  Saint  Katherine ;  4thly,  Popbir  and  Blnckwall ;  5thly,  Holbom  and  Fins^ 
burr ;  6thly,  Westminster  and  part  of  Middlesex ;  7thly,  Surrey  and  Kent ;  and 
8thly,  6hreenwich.  "^y  -the  act  of  1848,  all  these  were  concentrated  into  one 
General  Board,  under  the  style  and  title  of  the  "  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,"  with  the  exception  of  the  local  Commission  of  the  City  of  London  and  the 
liberties  thereof,  which  has  been  retained  in  its  pristine  state,  probably  because  its 
abuses  are  so  inveterately  interwoven  with  our  early  prejudices,  that  they  are 
retained  as  much  firom  a  feeling  of  superstition  as  of  love.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
New  Commission  extends  "  to  all  such  places  or  parts  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex, 
Sujrrev,  Bssex,  and  Kent,  or  any  of  them,  not  more  than  twelve  miles  distant  in  a 
straight  line  firam  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  the  City  of  London,  but  not  being  within 
the  City  of  London  or  the  liberties  thereo£" 

fieally  we  may  pause  to  inquire  why  the  effete  corporation  of  the  city  should  be 
allowed  to  retain  its  privilege  of  exemption  from  the  effect  of  every  general  measure 
for  the  public  benefit ;  it  is  as  though  it  were  desired  to  form  an  Hgypt  of  darkness 
in  the  midst  of  the  enlightened  progress  of  the  rest  of  London  ! 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  repeat  that  the  ancient  system  of  local  management  pro- 
duced results  as  multifiurious  as  they  were  discordant.  No  system  was  observed  either 
as  ta  the  dimensions  of  the  main  sewers,  or  their  rate  of  fidl,  nor  was  any  attempt 
apparently  made  to  co-ordinate  the  works  of  the  several  districu  to  any  one  general 
plan.     The  Westminster  sewen  differed  in  their  section  from  those  of  the  Finsbury 
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district,  and  tb^  Uttef  ,  agsm,  from  thow  of  the  R«gait*i  Straet  Board.  Kmf,  m 
tittle  syttem  appeen  to  have  been  obeerred  in  these  matten,  that  even  at  the  praaent 
day  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  vefy  decided  statistieal  infonnatiott  either  as  to  the 
length  or  the  dimensions  of  the  sewers  in  the  different  parts  of  the  metropolis. 

The  principal  object  proposed  to  be  obtained  by  the  new  onaniaation  of  the 
sewers  was  the  attainment  of  unity  in  their  direction.  It  is  always  diffieoh  to 
change  old  habits,  especially  when  the  details  of  the  old  system  are  inteiwutesi  with 
the  daily  wants  and  necessities  of  a  large  popalatlon ;  bat  it  wovld  be  difiiciilt  to  point 
out  any  instance  in  which  order  has  been  introdnoed  into  the  midst  of  chaos  so  sae- 
cessfully,  and  with  so  little  interference  with  proTions  habits  as  has  been  done  by  the 
new  Commission.  These  are  matters  of  history,  and  as  such  may  be  left  to  e^iain 
tbemseWes ;  nevertheless,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  all  the  woiid,  that 
the  previous  disorder  is  at  length  yielding  to  something  like  a  general  system. 

The  act  of  1848,  under  the  powers  of  which  the  present  Commission  holds  oiBee, 
does  not  fix  the  precise  number  of  persons  who  are  to  form  it ;  the  date  of  each 
commission,  however,  cannot  exceed  two  years.  The  Lord  Mayor  is,  **  ex  officio,"  a 
member,  and  the  Aldermen  and  Common  Council  have  also  the  riffht  to  elect  foor 
members,  whose  powers  are  equal  to  those  of  the  Royal  Commissmnen.  There  is 
great  ambiguity  about  the  powers  of  these  representatives  of  the  city  at  the  Geoeial 
Board  of  Sewers ;  nor  does  it  iq>pear  firom  the  text  of  the  act  that  their  functioBS 
were  ever  intended  to  exceed  those  of  controlling  the  action  of  the  board  in  cases 
affecting  the  City  of  London ;  any  such  questions,  moreover,  being  only  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  special  courts,  and  due  notice  giTon  thereof. 

Six  commissioners  form  a  quorum,  the  chairman  being  elected  on  each  meeting  by 
a  majority  of  rotes.  The  most  important  business  is  transacted  at  the  monthly 
courts,  although  special  courts  are  held  much  more  frequently.  The  details  of  the 
separate  branches  of  the  service  are  usually  managed  by  a  series  of  comnrittees 
chosen  by,  and  out  of  the  body  of  the  commissioners,  the  said  committees  fixing  and 
arranging  the  periods  of  their  meeting  and  the  details  of  the  mode  of  carrring  on  the 
business  intrusted  to  them.  One  or  two  commissioners  are  named  by  tne  Qensfml 
Board  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  and  auditing  the  accounts,  subsequently  suhoutfeed 
to  the  whole  board. 

The  choice  of  oiBcers,  their  rate  of  remuneration,  and  the  regulation  of  all  points 
connected  with  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
eommissioners.  It  would  be  impossible  at  present  to  give  any  of  these  paitkohua 
precisely,  for  the  creation  of  the  system  is  too  recent  for  any  definite  statement  to 
be  ventured  on  the  snbjeet. 

One  of  the  first  objects  proposed  for  the  attention  of  the  new  Commission  was  the 
preparation  of  a  plan  or  map  of  the  metropolis,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  more 
correctly  what  really  had  been  done.  The  execution  of  this  map  has  been  ostifided 
to  the  Ordnance  Office :  it  is  nearly  completed,  and  doubtlessly  will  form  a  docuMBt 
of  extraordinary  beauty  and  interest;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  a  certain  degree  of 
vagueness  must  be  attached  to  the  definitions  of  the  districts  of  sewerage  about 
London,  nor  can  the  precise  nature  of  the  general  system  of  drains^  be  exactly 
defined.  Indeed,  the  very  intention  of  the  execution  of  this  survey  bemg  to  prepare 
the  means  of  introducing  a  more  definite  and  co-ordinate  plan,  instead  of  the  diffoRnt 
local  measures  hitherto  adopted,  it  would  be  impossible  to  arrange  the  system  until 
the  physical  aspect  of  the  region  to  be  worked  upon  has  been  distinctly  ascertained. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  cite  a  mora  spiking  illustration  of  the  defective 
nature  of  the  old  Sewen  Oommissiott,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  feet  of  the  neeesnty 
for  this  survey  at  the  present  day,  and  in  the  total  ignorance  of  aU  that  had  been 
done,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  ell  general  sjrstem  in  what  remained  to  be  done. 

The  works  over  which  the  commissioners  have  control  aro  the  sewers,  drains, 
watercourses,  weirs,  dams,  banks,  defences,  gratings,  pipes,  conduits,  culyerts,  sinks, 
vaults,  cesspools,  rivers,  reservoin,  engines,  duices,  penstocks,  and  ether  works  and 
apparatus  for  the  collection  and  discharge  of  rainwater,  surplus  land  or  spring  water, 
waste  water  or  filth,  or  fluid,  or  semifluid  refiise  of  all  descriptioaB,  and  for  the  pco- 
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teetion  of  land  from  floods  or  innndations  within  the  limits  of  the  commission. 
StnuBgely  enoDgh»  howeyer,  the  only  important  causes  likely  to  produce  inundations, 
the  Thames  and  the  sea  are  entirely  heyond  their  jurisdiction,  and  are  actually  as 
much  as  ever  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  separate  commissions.  It  is  fortunate, 
nevertheless,  that  so  Tast  a  stride  has  been  made  towards  the  introduction  of  a 
rational  system,  as  is  implied  by  consolidating  the  works  connected  with  the  r^noval 
of  refuse,  and  of  flood  or  land  waters,  under  one  administration.  So  long  as  London 
retained  large  open  spaces  near  the  densely-peopled  parts,  it  was,  so  to  speak,  possible 
to  retain  a  defective  organisation  of  its  sanatory  conditions ;  but  the  enormous  deTe> 
lopment  of  the  town  has  so  entirely  modified  the  very  climate  of  the  central  portions, 
that  it  had  become  imperative  upon  the  legislature  to  remedy  the  evils  of  omission 
produced  by  the  (ffeviously  existing  want  of  concentration. 

For  the  future  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers  to 
see  that  no  houses  be  constructed  without  a  proper  provision  for  the  removal  of  the 
peculiar  sources  of  nuisances  above  described.  They  will  be  called  upon  also  to 
provide  the  means  of  removing  aU  the  waters  flowing  from  the  soTeral  enumerated 
sourcesy  in  such  a  manner,  and  to  such  a  distance,  as  to  guarantee  the  public  health 
from  any  inconvenience  from  them.  Works  of  this  comprehensive  character  mutt 
inevitably  require  long  and  anxious  deliberation.  To  provide  for  the  real  wants  of 
a  town  like  London  (the  krgest  in  the  world,  and  whose  inhabitants,  as  a  general 
rule,  are  the  roost  fiutidiously  clean,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  the  most  jealous 
of  their  individual  liberty  of  action)  is  a  task  surrounded  by  difficulties  of  an  wder 
only  to  be  understood  by  those  who  have  practically  felt  them.  The  absence  of  all 
complete  statistical  information,  and  even  of  a  general  map  of  the  district,  has  com- 
plicated the  whole  question  to  an  astonishing  degree.  But  it  would  appear  that  the 
main  principles  of  the  general  system  to  be  followed  are  definitively  settled,  and  even 
that  considerable  portions  of  the  works  comprehended  in  it  are  already  in  process  of 
execution. 

With  respect  to  the  working  details  of  the  Commission  it  may  suffice  to  say  that 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  board  for  the  transaction  of  current  business,  and  the 
confirmation  of  the  by-laws  passed  at  the  special  meetings,  are  held  once  a  month ; 
it  being  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  to  adjourn  the  meetings  to  such  periods  as 
they  may  think  necessary.  Any  important  public  business  or  new  law  aflecting  the 
extia-urban  district,  or  any  works  connected  with  the  city  and  its  liberties,  can  only 
be  discussed  at  special  meetings  called  for  those  particular  purposes,  and  of  which 
due  notice  is  required  to  be  given.  The  General  Board  is  empowered  to  nominate 
committees  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  such  business  as  they  may  judge  likely  to 
be  more  satisfactorily  managed  by  such  smaller  bodies ;  the  numbers  of  these  com- 
mittees, and  of  the  members  required  to  constitute  a  quorum,  are  also  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  board.  The  proceedings  of  the  committees  are,  however,  bound  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Court  of  Sewers,  from  time  to  time,  for  their  approval. 

The  secretary,  treasurer,  engineer,  clerks,  collectors  of  rates,  and  the  respective 
sub«gents  in  the  different  departments,  are  under  the  ultimate  control  of  the  board. 

The  expense  of  the  operations  of  the  Metropolitan  Sewers  Commission  is  met  by 
rates  levied  almost  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners.  They  are  empowered  to 
divide  the  town  into  districts,  '*and  to  levy  on  each  a  'District  Sewers  Rate'  in 
respect  of  such  portion  as  in  the  judgment  of  such  Commissioners  should  be  borne  by 
such  separate  sewerage  district,  of  the  expense  of  repairing,  cleansing,  and  maintain- 
ing in  effective  action,  the  sewers  already  made  and  completed,  and  which  from  time 
to  time  shall  be  made  and  completed  within  the  limits  of  the  Commission."  A 
maximum  rate  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  per  annum  of  the  net  annual  value  of 
the  property  is,  however,  fixed  by  the  act  But  it  may  be  doubted,  from  the  word- 
ing of  the  next  danse,  whether  it  be  not  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  to  levy  any 
rate  they  may  think  proper  for  the  payment  of  such  works  as  are  of  universal  utility 
to  the  whole  series  of  districts.  The  limitation  in  fact  only  extends  or  applies  to  the 
amount  of  the  rate  to  be  levied  fxa  local  purposes;  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Commissionen  in  these  ratings. 
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Ai^y  workf  executed  in  ft  particular  street  or  place  not  oo^ztensiTe  with  any 
separate  sewerage  district,  may,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  board,  gire  riae  to 
a  **  special  rate,"  the  amount  and  mode  of  levying  which  they  fix  withoat  appeal. 
They  are  also  empowered  to  levy  *'an  improyeroent  rate,"  which,  by  a  aingabu'  irony, 
is  fixed  at  a  maximum  of  ten  per  cent  on  the  rack  rent,  in  respect  of  worka  they  may 
judge  to  be  of  private  benefit. 

The  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  machinery  of  the  new  act  is  so  arbitrary  and  nnoon- 
stitutional  that  it  is  not  possible  that  its  duration  can  be  great  Engliahmen  have 
no  love  of  taxation,  either  for  local  or  for  general  purposes.  They  mmj  submit, 
grumbling  the  while,  to  pay  when  they  find  it  necessary,  and  so  long  as  they  have  some 
control  over  the  parties  levying  the  amount  to  be  expended.  But  it  is  monitions 
to  suppose  that  they  should  long  tolerate  a  system  by  which  a  body,  however  emi- 
nent, named  by  royal  commission,  and  in  no  wise  emanating  from  the  public,  is 
empowered  to  raise  any  amount  of  money,  and  in  any  proportion  it  ma,v  deem  advi- 
sable, without  appeal  to  another  independent  authority.  Local  boards  hitherto  have 
doubtlessly  produced  very  incomplete  anomalous  results ;  much  of  the  old  system 
required  change.  But  to  place  such  powers  in  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible  body  is 
a  course  evidently  open  to  objections  so  serious  and  so  just  as  to  lead  us  to  anticipate 
a  revision,  at  any  rate,  of  this  portion  of  the  new  mode  of  conducting  these  a0airs. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  prejudices  of  our  public,  already  absurdly  alarmed  against 
the  concentration  of  business  of  a  general  character,  should  have  been  afiorded  90 
strong  a  justification  as  has  been  given  in  the  present  instance. 

It  is  true  that  auditors  are  appointed,  or  at  least  that  the  power  of  appointang 
auditors  exists  with  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  that  the  accounts  of  the  Commiaaioners 
are  bound  to  be  presented  to  parliament  every  year.  But  these  provisions  are  in  fiu^t 
illusory,  for  no  remedy  exists  in  case  the  auditors  refuse  to  pass  the  accounts ;  and 
parliament  rarely  interferes  in  matters  of  such  purely  local  interest  as  these. 

We  conclude  our  general  observations  on  the  subject  of  the  London  sewers  by 
stating  that  the  value  of  the  property  in  the  district  comprehended  within  the  limits 
of  the  Commission  is  assessed  at  no  less  a  rental  than  12,186,000^.;  and  that  the 
average  amount  of  the  rates  levied  by  the  ancient  local  commissions  was  about  65,00<U. 
per  annum.     We  may  add  that  the  composition  of  the  existing  board  is  as  follows : 

Twelve  commissionen,  named  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
for  the  term  of  two  years,  revocable  at  pleasure ;  and  the  "  ex  officio  "  commis- 
sioners for  the  city. 

One  secretary,  and  one  chief  clerk,  to  transact  the  general  business  of  the  board. 

One  accountant,  and  one  surveyor's  accountant 

One  clerk  of  the  rates.  ^ 

One  engineer  in  chief,  and  nine  district  surveyora. 

One  crier,  and  the  requisite  subordinate  clerks  in  the  different  departments. 

The  Commissionen  are  not  paid  for  their  services ;  all  the  other  parties  employed 
are  of  course  paid. 

The  definite  plan  proposed  for  the  approbation  of  the  board,  for  the  perfected 
sewerage  of  the  metropolis,  has  at  length  been  propounded. 

It  consists  mainly  in  the  practical  rec<^ition  of  the  principle  that  none  of  the 
London  sewage  should  be  poured  into  the  river  within  such  a  distance  as  to  allow 
the  ebb  or  flow  of  the  tide  to  retain  it  near  the  densely- peopled  districts. 

After  a  very  elaborate  survey,  which  has  extended  to  no  less  than  700  miles  of  covered 
sewers,  Mr.  Forster  has  been  led  to  classify  the  general  arrangements : — Firstiy,  into  the 
two  great  natural  divisions  of  London  on  the  north  and  London  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Thames.  On  the  north  side  it  is  proposed  to  intercept  the  whole  of  the  existing 
sewers  before  they  fiill  into  the  river,  by  means  of  two  main  intercepting  sewers,  the 
firat  at  a  level  such  as  to  allow  of  the  flow  of  the  water  by  gravitation,  and  the  second 
at  such  a  level  as  to  meet  the  out&Us  of  the  lowest  sewers.  The  directions  of  these 
intercepting  lines  are  to  be  nude  to  converge  to  a  point  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river  Lea,  where  a  pumping  station  is  to  be  erected,  and  the  waten  firom  the  low- 
level  sewers  are  to  be  raised  to  the  upper  one,  a  height  of  about  47  feet     From  thence 
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-the  united  aewen  will  flow  to  a  reaerroir  near  Galleon's  Beach ;  and,  nnlen  employed 
for  agricoltonl  porpoees,  the  sewage  water  will  there  be  discharged  at  such  period  of 
the  tide  as  to  prerent  its  reflux  to  London. 

A  somewhat  similar  system  will  be  adopted  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  where 
it  is  proposed  to  form  one  main  intercepting  sewer ;  bat,  owing  to  the  physical  confi- 
guration of  this  part  of  the  town,  none  of  the  water  will  flow  away  entirely  by 
gravitation.  There  will  be  a  pumping  station  on  the  banks  of  the  Bavensboume, 
to  raise  the  water  about  25  feet,  and  a  second  pumping  station  to  raise  the  water 
from  the  continued  sewer  into  the  reservoir,  in  Woolwich  Marsh,  which  is  to  receive 
it  during  the  intervals  of  the  tides.  The  waters  are  to  be  discharged  into  the  river 
at  the  last-named  point 

The  total  length  of  the  main  high-level  sewer  on  the  north  side  of  the  town  is 
proposed  to  be  not  less  than  19  miles  106  jrards,  including  its  principal  branches. 
That  of  the  low-level  sewer  is  proposed  to  be  about  14  miles  1051  yards;  and  the  exten- 
sion to  the  reservoirs  near  Barking  is  to  be  about  4  miles  long;  making  a  total  of  inter- 
cepting sewer  not  less  than  37  miles  1607  yards  long,  draining  an  area  of  about  41  ^ 
square  miles,  of  which  about  25^  will  be  discharged  by  gravitation,  and  the  re- 
mainder by  pumping. 

The  main  sewer  on  the  south  side  will  be  of  nearly  equally  colossal  proportions ; 
for  iu  total  length  is  proposed  to  be  about  13  miles  3  furlongs,  including  the  main 
trunk  drain  of  about  2  miles  long,  and  the  respective  branches.  The  area  to  be 
relieved  is  about  proportionate  to  Uie  length  of  the  drain ;  bttt  the  steam  power  em- 
ployed will  be  proportionally  greater  upon  the  southern  than  upon  the  northern  side. 

The  estimated  cost  of  these  works  is  about  1,250,000/.  for  those  upon  the  north 
of  the  Thames,  and  about  250,000/.  for  those  upon  the  south.  Compensations  for  Uuid 
have  not  been  included  in  either  case ;  and,  from  the  necessarily  great  amount  of 
contingencies  attending  these  works,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  any  estimate  can  much 
be  relied  on.  Nevertheless,  even  if  the  cost  of  the  works  should  exceed  the  amounts 
stated,  unquestionably  the  end  proposed,  via.  the  purification  of  the  Thames,  may 
be  considex«d  cheaply  purchased  at  a  greatly-increased  outUy.  Mr.  Forster's  plan, 
regarded  as  a  whole,  deab  in  a  philosophical  and  comprehensive  manner  with  the 
difliculties  of  the  ease ;  and,  when  completed,  may  well  challenge  comparison  with  any 
work  of  a  similar  nature  executed  in  either  ancient  or  modem  times. 
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Columns  in  London,  as  monuments  to  commemorate  great  evento  and  great 
persons,  are  only  three  in  number;  of  obelisks  there  are  three;  of  statues  there 
are  several,  of  which  the  description  will  be  found  to  follow.  Of  colomns,  a 
noble  achievement  of  art  and  of  the  genius  of  the  man  who  was  its  designer 
and  constructor— Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  first  in  order  of  time  is  erected 
on  the  site  where  stood  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Maigaret's,  before  the  fire 
of  London,  1666,  in  Fish  Street  Hill,  and  202  ft  from  Uie  house  in  Pudding 
Lane  in  which  the  fire  originated.  This  beautiful  monument  of  art  is  a 
fluted  column  of  the  Doric  order,  erected  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  commemoration  of  the  conflagration  and  rebuilding  of  the  city  and 
its  public  edifices.  The  column  stands  on  a  Pftlladian  pedestal  of.  about 
21  ft  square,  the  plinth  being  27  ft  Its  entire  height  from  the  pavement 
is  202  ft,  which  is  nearly  SO  ft  higher  than  that  of  Antoninos,  at  Rome;  and 
is  not  only  the  highest,  but  also  the  finest  isolated  column  in  the  world.  Its 
bottom  diameter  on  the  upper  part  of  the  base  is  15  ft,  and  contains  in  its 
shaft  a  staircase  of  black  marble,  consisting  of  845  steps;  on  the  abacus  is  a 
balcony,  encompassing  a  moulded  cylinder,  which  supports  a  blazing  urn  of 
gilt  bronze,  of  42  ft  in  height.  The  basso  rUievo,  on  the  west  side  or  front  of 
the  pedestal  representing  the  king  affording  protection  to  the  desolated  city, 
and  freedom  to  its  rebuildeis,  inhabitants,  Ac,  is  sculptured  in  a  rude  style, 
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by  Gibber;  the  four  dngons  «t  ihe  four  ai^^  by  Edward  Pieroe.  Tlie  otfa« 
three  mdes  of  the  pedestal  are  covered  with  inMriptioiw  in  lAiin;  tliai  on  the 
north  Bide  describes  the  conflagration  of  the  metropolis;  thai  on  the  montk  i«i 
restoration;  and  that  on  the  east  the  years  in  whidi,  and  the  pereom  under 
whom  the  works  were  commenced,  continned,  and  brought  to  p^eetion.  The 
whole  structure  was  erected  between  the  years  1671  and  1677,  for  the  som  of 
13,7002.  It  is  one  of  the  sights  of  London,  for  yisitorB,  who  hare  adjuittanee 
for  sixpence  each  person,  firom  9  o'clock  a.m.,  till  dark. 

Secondly,  the  monument  to  commemonte  the  late  Ihike  of  Yoilc,  eraetod 
at  the  expense  of  25,0002.,  by  his  friends,  is  sitnated  in  the  opening  zb 
Carlton  Ofudens^  on  the  site  of  Carlton  Palace,  at  the  end  of  Waterloo  Plaee, 
adjacent  to  the  steps  leading  into  8t.  Jsimes's  Park.  It  is  a  moot  impoaing 
structure,  whether  viewed  from  the  Park  or  from  Begent  Street. 

This  column,  of  the  Tuscan  order,  surmounted  by  a  statue,  in  militai7  cos- 
tume, of  the  late  Duke  of  York,  is  94  ft.  4  in.  in  hei^t,  including'  the  base 
and  capital ;  the  inferior  diameter  is  10  it  1}  in.,  and  the  lower  diameter  is 
11  ft.  71  in.,  so  that  the  proportion  of  the  column  is  frdly  eight  dlameteis. 
The  acroter  is  12  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  and  consists  of  seven  couisesiy  forming;'  at 
once  a  covering  to  the  staircase  and  a  pedestal  for  the  statue  to  stAnd  on. 
The  upper  lead  of  the  abacus  (on  the  outer  edge  of  which  is  fixed  a  plain 
substantial  iron  railing),  forms  a  gallery,  to  wliich  there  are  ascending  wrinding 
stairs,  and  from  which  are  obtained  delightful  views :  it  is  open  to  the  public 
upon  the  payment  of  sixpence.  The  stairs  consist  of  168  steps,  of  2  ft.  4  in. : 
each  course  in  the  shaft  is  the  height  of  five  steps,  and  these  five  steps  in  one 
course  are  placed  alternately  at  ri^t  angles  to  those  of  the  preceding  course; 
so,  the  four  stones,  each  containing  four  steps,  form  one  complete  round  of 
the  staircase.  Mr.  Bei\j.  Wyatt^  architect,  and  Mr.  Nowell,  of  Pimlieo,  the 
mason  and  contractor. 

Thirdly,  the  monument  to  the  immortal  Nelson.  The  name  of  Nelwmiaever 
endearing  and  enduring  with  Englishmen.  The  Emperor  of  all  the  RoBsias. 
when  in  London,  most  handsomely  subscribed  largely  to  its  commemoration, 
yet  it  was  not  till  after  much  cold  consideration,  and  a  beggariy  subscription, 
that  a  supine  Government  tardily  determined  that  the  site  of  this  monumoit 
should  be  the  square  now  called  TraiiEtlgar  Square,  an  admirable  situation, 
having  for  its  frontage  Charing  Cross,  and  for  its  back  ground  the  National 
Gallery.  It  is  a  fluted  granite  Corinthian  column,  and  capital,  east  in  gon- 
metal,  176  ft  6  in.  in  the  whole  height,  surmounted  with  a  coloBsal  statoe  of 
18  ft  in  height,  executed  in  bronze  by  Mr.  £.  H.  Baily,  sculptor;  the  eohimn 
designed  by  Mr.  Railton,  architect  The  square  pedestal  is  86  ft  in  ho^t, 
and  is  of  beautifiil  proportion,  the  four  sides  of  which,  when  completed,  will 
have  in  baaso  rilievo  Nelson's  four  great  battles,  cast  in  the  gun-metal  taken 
in  his  fights  from  the  enemy;  viz.,  the  battles  of  Aboukir  or  the  Nile,  Bt  Yin- 
cent,  Copenhagen,  and  Trafalgar.  These  designs,  three  of  which  have  been 
already  executed,  will  be  splendid  examples  of  sculptured  art ;  the  fixmt  is  by 
Mr.  Carew,  sculptor;  and  the  obvene  by  Mr.  Woodington.  The  east  side  has 
just  been  executed ;  the  other  is  in  progress. 

ObbIiIAKs.— There  are  two  obelisks  at  the  foot  of  Ludgate  Hill  and  Fleet 
Street,  to  the  memory  of  two  popular  representaUveot,  Alderman  Jolm  Wilkes, 
M.P.,  and  Alderman  Robert  Waithman,  M.P.;  and  a  third,  in  the  Blaekfrian 
Road,  or  in  the  centre  where  five  roads  meet  was  erected  in  1771,  in  honour 
of  Brass  Crosby,  Esq.,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  was  confined  in  the  Tower 
for  releasing  a  prisoner,  seised  oontnuy  to  law,  by  the  House  of  Commons;,  and 
for  committing  the  messenger  of  the  House  to  prison.  This  obelisk  has 
inscribed  upon  it  the  measured  distance  from  points  in  the  city  of  London. 

Statuk. — ^The  statues  in  London  are,  in  comparison  with  those  of  many 
other  cities  on  the  Continent  in  some  cases  of  very  infbrior  description ;  yet 
there  are  many  deserving  a  passing  notice.    The  equestrian  statue  of  Charles 
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the  First  is  a  beautifdl  object,  not  only  for  its  perfectness  in  cast,  bnt  for  its 
historical  recollections  and  its  very  admirable  situation  at  Charing  Cross.  The 
artist  of  this  statne  was  Hubert  le  Soeur,  a  pupil  of  John  of  Bologna,  who  cast 
and  executed  it  for  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  in  168$.  Subsequently,  during  the  civil 
wars,  it  was  seized  and  sold  to  John  River,  a  brazier,  in  Holbom,  for  metal  to 
break  up.  The  brazier,  possibly  an  ardent  admirer  of  art,  or  having  a  knowledge 
of  its  value,  buried  it,  and  deceived  the  officera  of  Government  by  shewing  ihem 
broken  pieces  of  other  metal.  At  the  Bestoration,  the  statue  was  restored  and 
placed  where  it  is  now  to  be  seen.  The  statue  of  James  the  Second,  in  White- 
hall Court  Yard,  back  of  the  Banqueting-house,  is  the  work  of  Grinling  Gibbons, 
and  was  placed  there  Dec.  81, 1688,  at  the  chaige  of  Tobias  Bustat;  the  king 
is  pointing  with  the  fore-finger  to  the  site  of  his  own  former  palace.  It  is  an 
admirable  specimen  of  the  works  of  that  renowned  artist  The  attitude  is  fine, 
the  manner  free  and  easy,  the  execution  finished  and  perfect,  and  tiie  ex- 
pression of  the  &ce  inimitable.  In  the  north-east  angle  of  Trafalgar  Square 
is  placed  the  equestrian  statue  of  Geoige  the  Fourth,  by  Sir  Francis  Chantrey, 
for  which  he  was  paid  9000  guineas.  This,  like  most  of  the  works  of  this  ar- 
tist, is  a  fine  example  of  sculptured  art.  Further  to  the  west,  in  the  open  space 
between  Cockspur  Street  and  Pall  Mall  East,  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  George 
the  Third,  which,  although  a  perfect  likeness  of  the  kinf,  is  not  generally 
admired,  on  account  of  its  costume.  It  was  executed  by  Mr.  Matthew  Wyatt 
In  the  open  space  opposite  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster,  is  the  bronze  statue 
of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  by  Sir  R  Westmacott,  well  executed,  at  a 
cost  of  7000^.  It  is  of  colossal  size,  and  appropriately  placed  near  the  Senate- 
house,  in  which  he  so  much  distinguished  himself.  In  Westminster  Abbey 
there  are  some  monumental  statues  by  Scheemakers  and  Rysbach,  which  are 
elsewhere  described.  Close  by,  in  Queen's  Square,  Westminster,  is  a  statue  of 
Queen  Anne,  a  quaint  statue  of  the  old  school.  In  Hanover  Square  is  the 
bronze  statue  of  William  Pitt,  by  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  erected  in  1881,  at  a 
cost  of  7000^.  In  Hyde  Park,  near  Apsley  House,  is  the  splendid  and  cele- 
brated statue  of  Achilles,  inscribed  by  the  women  of  England  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  his  biave  companions  in  arms,  erected  on  the  18th  of  June, 
1822,  cast  by  Sir  R.  Westmacott,  from  cannon  taken  in  the  battles  of  Sahir 
manca,  Tittoria,  Toulouse,  and  Waterioo.  The  cost  was  defrayed  by  a  sub- 
scription of  10,0002.,  raised  among  the  ladies.  The  design  is  from  one  of  the 
antiques  on  the  Monte  Cavallo,  at  Rome,  and  is  considered  by  foreigners,  who 
appreciate  this  art  more  than  onrselves,  a  most  successful  and  accomplished 
production.  Opposite  the  entrance  to  Hyde  Park,  is  the  noble  Gate  erected 
by  Mr.  Decimus  Burton,  upon  which  is  an  extraordinarily  fine  work  of  art, 
by  Mr.  Matthew  Wyattj  cast  in  gun  metal,  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  erecrted  by  public  subscription  at  a  cost  of  36,000/.  The  pro- 
priety of  this  position  for  so  noble  a  monument  is  questioned  architecturally 
(see  p.  705).  In  Soho  Square  there  is  a  bronze  statue  ascribed  to  Charles  the 
second;  some  antiquaries  have  claimed  it  as  the  statue  of  the  unfortunate 
Duke  of  Monmouth.  In  St.  James's  Square  is  a  statue  of  William  the  Third. 
Another  of  the  same  monarch  is  in  the  Bank  of  England,  in  whose  reign  the 
Bank  was  founded.  In  the  court  yard  of  the  Royal  Exclumge  is  a  statue 
of  Her  present  Migesty,  by  Lough,  an  eminent  artist ;  but  it  is  considered 
by  some  as  not  conveying  that  delicacy  and  feminine  beauty  which  are  so 
conspicuous  in  our  illustrious  Queen :  Sir  Richard  Whittingham,  by  Carew  ; 
Sir  Thos.  Gresham,  by  Behnes ;  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton,  and  Queen  £lizabe<li, 
by  Messrs.  Joseph,  Carew,  and  Watson.  Fronting  the  Royal  Exchange  is  the 
equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  though  ill  placed,  it  is  a  very 
fine  production.  In  King  William  Street,  fiicing  London  Bridge,  is  the  statue 
of  King  William  the  Fourth;  rude,  but  beautifully  executed,  by  Nixon.  It  is 
15  ft  8  in.  in  height,  is  formed  of  two  blocks,  and  is,  with  its  pedestal,  in  fine 
proportion.    The  weight  of  the  whole  is  said  to  be  20  tons.    There  is  a  statue 
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of  Sir  William  Walworth,  by  Edward  Pierce,  in  FiflhrnongeTs'  Hall,  I^ndoa 
Bridge.  Marble  busts  of  the  Kings  Geoige  the  Third,  Geoige  the  FonrtJiy  and 
Willuun  the  Fourth,  very  beautifolly  executed,  by  Sir  Francis  Ghantrc^,  are 
pUiced  in  Goldsmiths'  Hall.  In  the  front  of  St  Paul's  is  a  statae  of  Qoeea 
Anne.  Again,  going  west,  is  the  equestrian  statue  of  Gtooige  the  First  Q£  noi 
removed),  in  Leicester  Square.  Also  an  equestrian  statue  of  Geoige  the  First, 
by  Van  Nost,  in  Grosrenor  Square;  of  George  the  Second,  in  Golden  Square; 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberiand  (George  the  Second's  brother),  in  C^rauiisfa 
Square.  There  is  a  remarkably  fine  statue  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  by  Rysbach,  in 
the  Apothecaries'  Gardens,  Chelsea.  In  the  front  of  the  court  of  Somerset 
House,  is  the  sculpture  composition  of  Bacon,  a  recumbent  figure  of  Thames, 
and,  in  the  upper  part,  a  statue  of  Geoige  the  Third.  Facing  the  Creacent»  in 
Portland  Place,  is  the  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  the  father  of  the  present 
Queen,  by  Gahagan.  There  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford,  27  ft 
in  height,  in  Russell  Square,  fitcing  Bedford  Place;  and  in  Bloomsbnry  Square, 
facing  the  end  of  the  same  Place,  Charles  James  Fox,  in  a  sitting  poetnre;  both 
by  Sir  Richard  Westmacott.  In  Burton  Crescent  is  the  bronze  seated  figure 
of  Miyor  Cartwright,  the  venerable  reformer,  by  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Binnin^^iam. 
There  are  statues  of  James  the  First  and  his  Queen,  and  Charles  the  First  and 
Second,  in  the  niches  of  the  Temple  Bar;  the  Gate  built  by  Sir  Crhristopher 
Wren.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  front  of  St.  Dunstan's  Church.  In  Queen  Square, 
Bloomsbury,  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne.  There  is  also  a  bronze  statue,  by  Schee- 
makers,  of  Guy,  the  founder  of  the  hospital  in  Southwark  bearing  his  name,  a 
fine  work  of  art.  There  are  othera  of  various  character  in  the  several  aquares 
not  mentioned ;  but  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  an  admirable  statae  in  a 
kneeling  position,  of  the  Moor,  in  Clement's  Inn. 

The  sculpture  in  Guildhall  is  worthy  of  a  visit ;  viz.  pyramidal  monument 
to  Lord  Chatham,  by  Bacon ;  monument  to  the  Bight  Hon.  William  Pitt^  by 
Bubb ;  monument  to  Lord  Nelson,  by  Smith ;  monument  to  Alderman  Beck- 
ford,  by  Moore;  also  statues  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
Charles  the  First.  In  the  Council  Chamber  of  Guildhall  is  Chantrey's  first 
statue  of  George  the  Third;  a  bust  of  Granville  Sharp,  also  by  Chantrey;  and 
a  bust  of  Lord  Nelson,  by  Mrs.  Damer. 

The  monumental  sculpture  in  the  Rolls  Chapel  is  curious.  1.  Monument 
to  Sir  Bichard  Allington,  1561.  2.  Monument  (very  fine)  by  Torrigiano,  of 
Dr.  John  Young,  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Torri- 
giano was  sculptor  to  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  was  employed  by  that  monarch 
on  the  fine  sculpture  in  that  great  work  of  art  8.  Monument  to  Lord  Brace, 
of  Eilross,  1610,  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First  Also, 
within  a  recess,  a  head  of  Christ,  with  an  angel's  head  on  each  side.  No 
mention  is  made  here  of  statuary  monumental  sculptures,  which  are,  to  a 
considerable  and  interesting  extent^  to  be  seen  within  St  Paul's  Cathedral 
and  the  Abbey  Church  of  Westmloster.  An  account  of  them  will  be  found 
under  the  descriptions  of  those  buildmgs. 

Inscriptions  and  Outdoor  Monuments,— There  is  a  great  deficiency  of 
commemorations  of  men  of  eminence,  in  the  public  streets,  and  few  outdoor 
monuments  in  the  shape  of  tablets  and  inscriptions.  Those  most  to  be 
noticed,  are,  London  Stone,  against  St  Swithin's  Church,  Cannon  Street; 
tablet,  in  Panyer  Alley,  Newgate  Street;  tablet  to  Milton,  against  the  external 
wall  of  the  Church  of  AUhallows,  in  Bread  Street,  Cheapside;  a  stone  at  the 
comer  of  Cock  Lane,  formerly  Pye  Comer,  where  the  great  fire  of  London 
ended;  a  tablet  in  Bullhead  Court,  Newgate  Street,  of  King  James's  Porter 
and  Dwarf;  the  original  sign  of  the  Leatibem  Bottle,  over  Scare's  Bank,  in 
Fleet  Street :  in  Cheapside  there  are  three  houses,  having  their  original  signs 
affixed  to  the  fronts  and  let  in  the  brickwork ;  No.  87,  Cheapside,  has  the  ori- 
g^inal  sign  of  the  Goose;  Na  89,  the  Unicom;  and  No.  77,  the  Seven  Stars. 
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STEAM  NAVIGATION  ON  THE  THAMES. 
Thb  gubject  of  Steam  Navigation  is  a  most  important  one  for  all  ciyilifled  and 
maritime  nations,  the  more  so  on  account  of  those  conaderations  whidi  have 
direct  rektion  to  commerce,  and  in  an  especial  degree  to  that  of  London. 
The  enterprise  by  which  so  much  has  been  accomplished  belongs  to  the  indna- 
trial  inhabitants  trading  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  the  many-  experiments 
made  thereon ;  the  large  fortunes  that  have  been  sacrificed  for  its  advance- 
ment, and  the  suooesslul  achievements  that  have,  for  a  series  of  years,  resulted 
from  that  determinate  spirit  of  which  the  Thames  has  been  the  theatre. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  dilate  on  its  early  historical  records :  much  will  be 
inserted  in  the  new  edition  of  **  Tredgold  on  the  Steam  Engine." 

Steam  navigation,  however,  reached  the  Thames.  The  precursor  of  this 
now  important  branch  of  metropolitan  commerce  was  a  small  vessel  originally 
called  the  "  Margery/'  fitted  with  engines  made  at  Glasgow,  by  Cook.  She  was 
built  and  fitted  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  George  Dodd,  who  originally 
was  in  the  navy,  and  subsequently  distinguished  hinuelf  by  his  talent  as  an 
engineer  and  architect ;  and  who,  as  the  assistant  of  the  late  Mr.  Bennie,  had 
much  to  do  with  the  construction  of  Waterloo  Bridge  and  other  great  public 
works.  The  vessel  was  about  90  ft.  long  and  15  fb.  b^un,  and  drew  44  ft.  water. 
Her  engine  was  14-hoi8e  power  on  the  side  lever  principle.  The  boiler  was  at 
the  side  of  the  engine,  and  there  was  a  tube  carried  across  the  boiler,  through 
which  one  of  the  paddle  shafts  worked.  When  complete,  she  made  a  trial  trip 
from  GUuagow  to  Dublin,  and  thence  proceeded  round  the  Land's  End  to  Lon- 
don, performing  the  whole  voyage  under  steam.  This  was  in  the  spring  of 
1815 ;  and  after  her  name  was  changed  to  the  "Thames,"  she  plied  for  pas- 
sengeiB  between  London  and  Margate  for  the  season,  and  in  1816  she  ran  to 
Giavesend,  and  occasionally  as  an  excursion  boat.  She  was  broken  up,  and 
her  engines  were  ultimately  employed  near  St.  John's  Wood  to  drive  a  saw- 
miU. 

In  1816  Mr.  Maudslay  made  the  first  pair  of  combined  engines,  and  applied 
the  power  direct  to  the  paddle  shaft,  instead  of  using  spur  gear,  &c.  Messrs. 
Boulton  and  Watt  then  commenced  and  carried  on  most  extensively  com- 
bined lowpreasure  engines,  followed  by  Messrs.  Maudslay,  Field,  &c.,  and  by 
Messrs.  Seaward,  Messrs.  Bennies,  Messrs.  Miller  and  Bavenshill,  and  many 
others^  whose  works  are  most  convenient  for  the  manufacture  of  marine  en- 
gines. Messrs.  John  Penn  and  Son  have  subsequently  carried  on  a  most  ex- 
tensive business  in  the  making  of  those  engines  known  as  the  oscillating 
cylinder  engines,  which  they  have  fitted  into  boats  of  laiige  and  small  tonnage 
and  power,  for  above  and  below  bridge. 

In  steam-boat  building  a  very  extensive  trade  has  been  carried  on  since  1815. 
Mr.  Ditchbum,  of  Blackwall,  has  distinguished  himself  by  not  only  construct* 
ing  timber  vessels  but  iron  also.  Mr.  Pitcher,  of  Northfieet,  with  whom  Mr. 
Harman  is  now  associated,  had  the  contract  for  building  several  of  the  West 
India  boats,  besides  other  vessels,  for  public  companies  and  for  foreign  govern- 
ments. Messrs. Miller  and  Bavenhill,  of  BlackwaU,  built  the  "Prince of  Wales," 
a  Cut  boat,  for  the  Margate  Company,  and  are  now  building  other  vessels  of 
iron.  Mr.  Mare,  of  Blackwall,  has  built  recently,  and  for  the  Bussian  Govern- 
ment, several  iron  vessels,  which  are  well  spoken  of.  Mr.  Joyce,  of  the  Green- 
wich Iron  Works,  has  recently  built  an  iron  vessel  to  trade  as  a  passenger  and 
merchant  vessel  firom  London  to  Boulogne.  Messrs.  Bobinsons  and  Kussell, 
Marine  Engineers  and  Steam  Ship  Builders,  have  extensively  built  and  are 
building  iron  vessels.  They  have  recently  built  an  iron  yacht  for  Bobert  Ste- 
phenson, Esq.,  M.P.,  on  Mr.  Scott  Bussell's  wave  principle,  which  has  attracted 
much  notice.  On  both  the  north  and  south  banks  of  the  Thames  the  various 
eminent  firms  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  construction  of  marine  engines  as 
well  as  iron  and  timber  vessels.    (See  also  article  "  Mechanical  Engineers.") 

The  Thames  has  now,  both  below  and  above  bridge,  become  the  highway 
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for  the  tnouut  of  puaengen  with  economy  and  deepateh.    The  aerpentme 
coone  of  the  Thameg  affords  most  convenient  communication  for  a  < 
of  about  18  miles— take  Richmond  in  the  west  and  Woolwich  in  the  < 
■mall  boats,  at  fares  yaryin^  according  to  distance,  of  Id,,  2<i,  8d.,  4d^  and 
6d.,  landing  at  the  seyeral  ¥rhar&.    The  starting-plaoes  for  either  up  or  down 
the  river  are  London  Bridge,  Southwark  Bridge,  Blackfriara  Bridge,  Waterioo 
Bridge,  Hungeribrd  Suspension  Bridge,  and  Westminster  Bridgis,    besides 
numerous  other  wharfs;  but  the  Strang  is  advised  to  make  tke  bridgee 
his  points  of  departure  and  landing.    At  all  the  whai&  may  be  seen  large 
placards  to  direct  the  stranger;  and  the  money-takers  are  usuaUv  civil  men, 
who  will  direct  the  foreigner  or  stranger  correctly  for  his  lout.    Most  of  those 
small  boats  have  Penn's  oscUlating  cylinder  engines  or  Joyce's  improved  en- 
sines.    This  eztenuve  traffic  (above  and  below  bridge)  is  conducted  by  the 
Waterman's  Company,  the  Citizen  Company,  Woolwich  and  Greenwich  Com- 
pany, Iron  Boat  Company,  Westminster  Company,  Richmond  Company,  and 
other  companies  of  a  similar  description,  plying  at  all  times  of  the  day,  Irom 
8  o'clock,  A.V.  to  8  o'clock,  p.il    Fer  Gravesend  (the  entrance  to  the  port  of 
London),  a  London  and  Thames  watering^lace,  80  miles  from  London,  steam 
packets  leave  London  Bridge  Wharf,  and  Blackwall  (Brunswick  Wharf)  almost 
every  hour  in  the  day :  average  of  time  two  hours,  at  la,  per  head.    Tbese 
packets  are  most  convenient:  they  have  refreshments  on  bowd,  and  the  power 
of  each  of  the  engines  varies  from  20  to  60  horses.    In  the  summer  several 
steam  packets  of  timber  and  iron  leave  London  Bridge  Wharf  for  Margate 
and  Runagate,  Deal,  and  Dover,  at  10  and  11  a. v.    They  are  usually  fine 
boats,  and  contain  every  convenience  and  accommodation,  being  in  fact  float- 
ing taverns— dinners  2$,    In  the  winter  only  one  boat  plies  between  London, 
Margate,  and  Ramsgate  daily. 

Steam  navigation  exists  to  a  great  extent  between  the  Port  of  London  and 
most  parts  of  the  world.  There  are  several  companies  and  proprietary  con- 
ductors of  this  trade.  The  companies  conost  principally  of  General  Steam 
Navigation  Companies :  Cork  Company,  Dublin  Company,  West  India  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  Screw  Rotterdam  Company,  Batavia  (Dutch  Company). 
Aberdeen  Company,  Levant  Screw  Company,  Leith  Company,  Belgian  Ant- 
werp Company,  Boulogne  Commercial  Company,  Eull  Steam  Kavigaticm 
Company,  Ipswich  Company,  Red  Rover  and  City  of  Canterbury  Heme  Bay 
Company,  Bel£ut  Company,  St.  Petersbuig  Company,  Leith,  Dundee  and  PerUi, 
and  Aberdeen  Companies,  &c. 

Some  of  these  vessels  are  of  very  large  tonnage,  varying  in  power  from  40 
to  160  horses  each  engine,  each  vessel  being  impelled  by  two  engines. 

The  following  are  l£ie  names  of  the  places  of  destination : — 


Edinburgh, 

Exeter, 

Guernsey, 

Hamburgh, 

Havre, 

Heme  Bay, 

Hull, 

Inverness, 

Ipswich, 

Isle  of  Wight, 

Jersey, 

Leith, 

Levant— all  the  Islands, 

Liverpool, 

Maigate, 


Aberdeen, 

Antwerp, 

Belfast, 

Berwick, 

Boston, 

Boulogne, 

Calais, 

Cologne, 

Constantinople, 

Copenhagen, 

Cork, 

Cowes, 

Dover, 

Deal, 

Dublin, 

Dundee, 

Offices,  in  Moorgate  Street,  and  several  near  London  Bridge. 


Newcastle, 

Norwich, 

Ostend, 

Perth, 

Portsmouth, 

Ramsgate, 

Rhine, 

Rotterdam, 

St.  Petersburg, 

Southend, 

Sheemeas, 

Torquay, 

West  Indies-all  the 

Yarmouth. 
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The  small  steam  TesseLi  that  ply  at  places  between  Woolwich  and  Bieh- 
mond  are  propelled  by  paddles,  usoally  the  ordinaiy  ones.  Those  of  the  larger 
veaaela  tiaaing  with  passengers  and  goods  to  distant  places  have  usually  the 
common  floats,  but  some  of  them  have  Morgan's  paddles,  which  are  extending 
in  use  every  day,  being  found  most  efficacious.  Screw  propelling  lb  used  by 
the  Cork  and  Rotterdam  Companies,  the  Levant  Company,  and  the  Rotterdam 
Screw  Company. 


THAMES  TUNNEL. 
Thb  present  is  an  a^e  of  unprecedented  progress  and  invention ;  an  age 
in  wnich  time  and  space  appear  to  have  been  annihilated-*in  which 
intelligence  is  made  to  speea  from  one  country  to  another  with  the 

Siickness  of  thought  or  the  rapidity  of  lightning — in  which  the  very 
ements  are  set  at  defiance  and  xnade  subservient  to  our  wants — in 
which  a  difficulty  has  but  to  be  encountered  to  be  overcome,  a  want  felt 
to  be  supplied — a  century  which  has  beheld  the  perfection  of  the  steam 
engine,  the  introduction  of  railways  and  steam  vessels,  the  disoovery  of 
the  electric  telegraph,  the  construction  of  the  tubular  bridges,  and  the 
formation  of  a  tunnel  beneath  the  bed  of  the  Thames.  The  Thames 
Tunnel  is  indeed  one  amongst  the  wonders  of  this  truly  wondeiftil 
age. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  half  a  century  since  the  idea  of  connecting  the 
shores  of  the  Thames  by  a  subaqueous  passage  was  first  propos^  by 
Ralph  Dodd,  the  well-known  engineer.  The  attempt  was  made,  and 
failed,  the  whole  of  the  fUnds  having  been  spent  in  endeavouiing  to 
sink  the  shaft.  FaOure,  however,  but  stimulated  exertion,  and  in  the 
year  1805,  little  more  than  seven  years  after  the  former  attempt,  a  com- 
pany was  formed  and  incorpoi-ated  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  under  the 
name  of  the  ^  Thames  Archwav  Company,**  with  the  ostensible  object  of 
forming  an  archway  or  tunnel  beneath  the  bed  of  the  river  at  Lime- 
house,  sufficiently  capacious  to  allow  of  the  transit  of  vehicles  through 
it.  Again,  however,  for  a  season  their  effi>rts  were  not  to  be  successful, 
although  the  enterprisinff  promoters  of  the  scheme  had  secured  the  most 
talentM  and  experienced  engineers  in  the  persons  of  Mr.  Yazie  and  Mr. 
Trevithick,  unaer  whose  immediate  superintendence  the  works  were 
commenced,  and  carried  on  with  such  spirit  and  perseverance  that, 
although  many  difficulties  delayed  their  progress,  and  repeatedly  threat- 
ened the  destruction  of  their  hopes,  they  succeeded  in  sinking  a  shaft 
on  the  Surrey  shore,  and  carrying  therefrom  a  driftway  under  we  river's 
bed  to  within  about  200  ft.  of  the  opposite  shore.  At  length,  however,  on 
the  26th  of  January,  1808,  the  river  oroke  in  upon  the  works,  and  finally 
defeated  their  endeavours.  Interesting  in  the  extreme  would  be  the 
account  of  this  enterprising  undertaking,  did  space  allow  us  to  do  more 
than  just  to  mention  its  having  been  attempted. 

It  was  in  the  year  1814  that  the  attention  of  Sir  Isambart  Brunei  was 
directed  to  the  subject,  and  that  by  mere  accident ;  he  was  at  that  time 
engaged  at  Chatham,  in  the  construction  of  the  machinery  which  has 
since  deservedly  excited  such  general  admiration  for  the  combined 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  its  mechanical  arrangement,  and,  amongst 
other  works,  had  just  completed  a  small  tunnel  or  driftway  for  the  con- 
veyance of  timber  from  the  Medway  to  the  saw  mills  at  the  back  of  the 
dockyard.  In  passing  one  day  through  the  yard,  he  observed  a  portion 
of  the  keel  of  a  vessel,  which,  having  been  sawn  longitudinally,  exposed 
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to  view  the  perforations  of  a  sea  worm  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 
'  Teredo  Navalis.*  He  passed  on,  but  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that 
these  insects  had  made  aimioutiye  tunnels;  he  immediately  returned,  and 
then  remarked,  with  the  greatest  interest,  the  manner  in  which  thej  had 
bored  through  the  wood  by  means  of  an  auger-formed  head — ^how,  when 
the  excaration  was  effected,  the  sides  were  secured  and  rendered  imper- 
vious to  water  bj  a  calcareous  secretion  with  which  the  insect  lines  its 
passage — and  how  carefully  too  near  an  approach  to  the  water  had  been 
avoided. 

Sir  Isambart's  active  and  ever  ready  mind  soon  fertilized  the  first 
crude  idea  which  Nature  had  lent  to  him ;  and,  within  a  short  time,  he  had 
contrived  a  mode  of  forming  subaqueous  tunnels,  bv  the  instrumentality 
of  a  huge  iron  Heredo.*  Of  this  plan — the  embryo  of  the  Tham^ 
Timnel^-we  cannot  resist  giving  a  brief  sketch.  Referring  to  the 
annexed  woodcuts,  the  circu&r  framing  e  b  represents  the  body  of  the 
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worm,  with  its  auger-formed  head 
A  D.  closely  resembling  in  form  the 
tool  employed  by  carpenters  for 
boring   wood ;    this   mstrument, 
^  being  turned  round  upon  a  large 
^  hollow  axis  o  b,  bored  its  way 
r  through  the  ground,  which  was 
-  removed  by  the  miners,  as  shown 
i  in  figure  4.    As  the  worm  ad- 
vanced, leaving  a  space  f  f,  figure 
3,  small  plates  of  cast-iron  were 
introduced,  and  the  whole  was  in- 
tended to  be  afterwards  lined  with 
brickwork,  as  shown  in  figures 
1  and  2. 

Several  years  elapsed  before  Sir 
Isambart  brought  his  plan  for- 
ward, and  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1823  that  he  exerted  himself  in  the  formation  of  a  company  for 
forming  a  tunnel  beneath  the  Thames  at  Rotherhithe.    In  this  interval 
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he  had  maieriaUy  modified  his 
plan,  haying  giyen  up  the  idea 
of  turning  tne  iron  '  shield  *  or 
'  worm '  upon  its  axis,  fearing 
the  resistance,  which  he  anti-  ;=^ 
clpated  would  be  occasioned  ^ 
by  the  friction  of  the  eround  ^ 
against  its  sides,  and  had  di-  :r 
vided   it    into   four   distinct  / 
frames,  which  could   be   se-  ^u 
parately    adranced.      Subsc-  ;^ 
quentlj  he    substituted    the  '^' 
rectangular  for  the  circulai  v 
form,  considering  that  in  hori- 
zontal strata,  yarying  in  con- 
sistency and  firmness,  a  more 
uniform    pressure  would    be 
sustained  oy  the  former  than 
by  the  latter. 

The  Act  incorporating  the 
company  receiyed  the  royal 
assent  in  June,  1824 ;  but  in 
consequence  of  a  dispute  re- 
latiye  to  the  property  required 
for  the  site  of  the  Rotherhithe 
shaft,  the  works  were  not  ac- 
tually commenced  until  the 
middle  of  February,  1825. 

A  transyerse  section  of  the 
tunnel,  as  executed,  is  giyen 
in  figure  5,  which  shows  not 
only  its  external  and  internal 
form,  but  also  the  disposition 
of  the  bricks  of  which  it  is 
composed ;  this  section  is 
taken  through  the  centre  of 
the  tunnel,  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  riyer,  and  shows  the  strata  passed 
through  in  their  natural  order,  and  the  relatiye  positions  of  the  high 
and  low  water  lines,  the  bed  of  the  riyer,  and  the  top  of  the  tunnel. 
Two  archways  nmning  parallel  side  by  side,  possess  adyantages 
oyer  one  single  tunnel,  where  a  continuous  traffic  of  yehicles  in  both 
directions  may  be  expected  ;  and  especially  in  the  present  instance,  in 
which  peculiar  circumstances  limited  the  height  of  the  tunnel,  namely, 
the  contiguity  of  the  bed  of  the  riyer  aboye,  and  the  existence  of  an 
extensiye  quicksand,  only  a  few  feet  below  the  leyel  of  its  inyert;  a 
quicksand  of  so  dangerous  a  character,  that  Sir  Isambart  was  repeatedly 
warned  by  eminent  geologists,  to  keep  the  foundation  of  the  tunnel  as 
high  as  possible,  and  the  accuracy  of  whose  opinion  was  fully  confirmed 
by  subsequent  experience.  Between  these  two  archways,  at  interyals 
of  eighteen  feet,  doorways,  or  cross-archways  are  formed,  affording  the 
means  of  frequent  communication,  presenting  a  peculiarly  pleasing 
feature,  and  adding  materially  to  the  architectural  effect. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  tunnel,  many  of  these  archways  haye  been 
fitted  up  as  stalls  or  shops. 
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The  external  dimensionB  of  the  brickwork  of  the  tunnel  are  37  ft 
6  in.  in  width,  and  22  ft.  in  height ;  the  thickness  of  the  brickwork  at 
the  crown  of  the  arch  is  2  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  same  at  the  lowest  point  of 
the  invert.  The  external  piers  are  each  3  ft.  thick  on  the  springing 
line  of  the  arches,  and  the  centre  pier  is  3  ft.  6  in.  The  archwajrs  are 
each  14  ft.  wide,  and  17  ft.  in  extreme  height ;  the  upper  portion  is 
semicircular,  ana  the  inyert  and  sides  are  segmental  in  form  ;  the  invert 
is  laid  upon  3-inch  elm  planking.  The  number  of  bricks  in  every  foot 
in  length  of  the  tunnel  is  about  6000 ;  their  arrangement  is  shown  in 
the  section  (figure  6) ;  the  brickwork  was  built  in  successive  additions 
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(or  rings  as  they  were  termed),  sometimes  a  whole  brick,  and  at  other 
times  only  half  a  brick  in  thickness,  the  completion  of  each  ring  pre- 
senting a  perfoctly  plain  face,  no  bond  whatever  being  employed  be- 
tween the  Buccessiye  rings.  The  right-hand  half  of  the  figure  exhibits 
the  mode  in  which  the  bricks  were  laid  when  working  in  9-inch  rings, 
and  the  left-hand  half  shows  the  arrangement  when  half  brick,  or  4} 
inch  work  was  employed.  The  tunnel  is  built  entirely  with  the  hardest 
picked  stock  bricks,  laid  in  cement,  the  first  or  inner  ring  of  the  arch 
being  laid  in  pure  cement,  and  the  other  portions  of  the  work  in  half 
cement  and  hslf  clean  sharp  sand.  The  bricks  for  the  semicircular 
portion  of  the  arch  were  moulded  on  purpose  for  the  work  to  the  true 
wedge  form,  so  that  the  bricks  radiated  with  parallel  joints  between 
them.    The  total  length  of  the  tunnel  is  1200  ft. 

The  centre  wall,  which  dirides  the  two  archways  from  each  other,  was 
built  entirely  solid,  and  the  cross-archways^  which  we  have  described  as 
being  formed  at  frequent  intervals  between  them,  were  afterwards  cut 
through  the  solid  wail ;  the  upper  portion  being  sufficiently  cut  away 
to  allow  of  a  semicircular  arch  9  inches  in  depth  being  turned^  to  which 
the  old  work  was  made  good  in  cement.    Figure  6  is  a  longitudinal 
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section  of  a  small  portion  of  one  archway  of  the  tunnel,  looking  towards 
the  other  one,  and  showing  these  cross-arches  of  communication. 

The  strata  shown  in  figure  6  are  in  their  natural  positions,  as  they 
would  have  been  found  had  they  not  been  disturbed ;  but  the  ^\md  was 
so  much  broken  up  and  deranged  by  the  progress  of  the  shield,  that 
the  strata  were  seldom  met  with  in  the  positions  and  with  the  regularity 
here  shown :  a  is  a  stratum  of  sand,  gravel,  mud,  and  river  deposits ; 
bf  a  bed  of  clay  of  a  reddish  brown  colour ;  c,  a  stratum  of  clay  mixed 
with  silt ;  d,  a  thin  layer  of  silt  very  full  of  shells  ;  e,  a  stratum  of  stiff 
blue  clay ;  jT.  a  bed  oi  clay  of  a  more  mottled  character,  containing  a 
portion  of  silt,  and  a  number  of  shells ;  y,  a  stratum  of  indurated  clay, 
which  at  times  was  so  hard  as  to  require  wedges  to  breaJc  it  up ;  A,  a  bed 
of  gravel  and  sand  of  a  green  colour  ;  and  i,  a  similar  stratum,  but  some- 
what coarser. 

The  shield  or  machine  by  the  instrumentality  of  which  the  tunnel 
was  effected  next  claims  our  notice ;  brief^  indeed,  as  it  mus€  be,  and 
inadequate  to  describe  those  beautiful  mechanicid  contrivances  which 
were  prepared  to  meet  and  overcome  every  possible  difficulty  to  which 
the  work  was  contingent.  Let  us  conceive  a  huge  mass  of  machinery, 
composed  entirely  of  iron,  37  ft.  6  in.  in  width,  22  ft.  in  height,  about 
8  ft.  in  depth,  and  weighing  upwards  of  200  tons,  presenting  in  front 
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a  close  dense  sur&ce  of  timber,  composed  of  528  separate  boards,  and 
on  the  top  and  sides  a  similar  dose  surface  of  metal,  formed  bj  pla£€9 
oyerlaying  the  brickwork  of  the  tunnel  behind,  and  entering  the  ground 
in  advance  of  the  front  timber  surface ;  while  the  back  of  the  shield 
next  the  tunnel  itelf  was  open,  and  afforded  read^  access  to  the  minen, 
by  whom  its  movements  were  controlled.  The  interior  mechanism  cf 
the  shield  was  divided  into  twelve  distinct  or  separate  parts,  termed 
frames,  each  about  3  ft.  in  width,  which  stood  side  by  side,  very  much 
like  volumes  ranged  on  the  shelves  of  a  bookcase,  within  the  snace 
which  we  have  above  described  as  being  occupied  by  the  shield.  £sch 
of  these  frames  was  again  divided  into  three  stories  in  height,  by  the 
introduction  of  iron  floor-plates,  so  that  the  whole  shield  contain«d 
thirty-six  small  cells  or  boxes  (as  they  were  technically  termed),  suffi- 
ciently large  to  enable  one  man  to  work  within  them,  but  not  presentisg 
a  larger  surface  of  ground  in  front  than  under  ordinary  circumstancea 
one  man  could  attend  to.  In  figure  6  we  have  shown  the  shield  as  it 
appeared  when  viewed  from  the  tunnel,  the  division  into  '  frames*  and 
'  boxes,'  which  we  have  above  described,  being  there  very  clearly  seen : 
these  frames  were  numbered  consecutively  from  left  to  right,  for  facility 
of  reference. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  how  admirably  the  shield  was  adapted  for  the 
duties  which  it  had  to  perform ;  the  chief  of  these  was  obviously  to 
support  the  ground,  but  a  quality  equally  essential  was  the  power  of 
being  easily  Mvanced  or  moved  forward,  as  the  tunnel  progressed.  Now, 
by  its  division  into  frames,  these  two  objects  were  at  once  attained,  for 
the  whole  was  so  contrived  that  while  six  alternate  frames  were  engaged 
in  sustaining  the  pressure  of  the  ground,  the  six  intermediate  frames 
were  relieved  entirely  from  all  pressure,  and  left  free  to  be  moved  for- 
ward without  resistance.  These,  in  their  turn,  then  became  the  pressure- 
bearers,  relieving  those  which  had  previously  relieved  them  in  a  mmil^r 
manner,  and  enabling  them  to  be  aavanced  without  difficulty. 

'*  It  has  been  alr^v  said  that  the  shield,  as  first  designed  by  Sir 
Isambart,  bore  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  worm,  from  which  the 
first  idea  was  derived  ;  but  the  present  shield  has  much  more  aptly  been 
compared  with  a  man,  to  whom,  in  its  general  organisation,  each  of 
these '  frames  '  or  divisions  bears  a  resemolance  ;  having  legs  with  both 
a  knee  and  ankle-joint,  with  which  it  alternately  steps  or  walks  on  in 
advance  of  the  brick  structure ;  arms,  with  which  it  supports  and 
steadies  itself,  or  lends  assistance  to  its  neighbours  when  th^y  require  it; 
and  a  head,  for  supporting  the  superincumbent  earth,  which  can  be 
raised  or  depressed,  or  altered  in  its  direction,  as  circumstances  may 
reouire."* 

figure  7  affords  a  view  of  the  three  left-hand  frames  of  the  shield,  as 
seen  from  the  tunnel,  the  third  frame  being  shown  in  section,  in  order 
that  the  mechanism  may  be  more  clearly  seen  ;  and  figure  8  is  a  section 
taken  through  the  same  frame,  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  direction  of 
the  tunnel,  or  perpendicular  to  that  shown  in  figure  7.  The  sides  of  the 
boxes,  or  frames,  are  formed  by  strong  castings  A  A,  securely  bolted  to 
the  floor-plates  b  b,  which,  as  already  explained,  served  to  separate  every 
frame  into  three  stories,  or  boxes.  The  middle  boxes  were  stiffened, 
both  transversely  and  longitudinally,  by  wrought-iron  stays  or  struts, 
0  0  and  n  d  ;  and  the  shield  was  strengthen^  at  the  l>ack  by   two 

*  A  Memoir  of  the  Thamof  Tannel,  In  WMle^s  Qiurterty  Papen  on  Bngfneerlng. 
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wrought-iron  straps 
EE,  which  extended 
from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  both  sides 
of  each  frame,  passing 
through  the  interme- 
diate noor-plates.  The 
framings  of  the  upper 
and  lower  boxes  were 
sloped  away  at  the 
back,  as  shown  in 
figure  8,  to  allow 
more  room  for  the 
bricklayers  in  put- 
ting in  the  brick- 
work. The  lower  part 
of  the  bottom  dox 
was  secured  by  a 
wrought-iron  stay  or 
framing,  f  and  o,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the 
top  box  by  two  similar 
framings  of  wrought 
iron,  H  and  i.  Each 
frame  was  supported 
upon  two  long  jack- 
screws,  K  K,  wnich, 
from  the  duty  they 
had  to  perform,  were 
termed  Mfy«;  the  lower 
extremities  of  these 
jacks  rested  upon 
strong  wrought-iron 
plates  L  L,  termed 
shoesy  whose  object 
was  to  distribute  the 
weight  of  the  frames, 
together  with  the 
pressure  of  the  su- 
perincumbent earth, 
OTer  a  larger  surface 
or  base  ;  beneath 
these  shoes  a.flooring 
of  elm  planks,  3  in. 
in  thickness,  was  laid, 
upon  which  the  brick- 
work of  the  tunnel 
was  built,  after  the 
ground  beneath  them 
had  been  compressed 
by  the  weight  of  the 
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shield  passing  oyer  them.  The  leg  was  attached  to  the  shoe  by  a  species  of 
ankle-joint  e,  resembling  in  principle  the  method  adopted  tor  mounting 
mariners*  compasses,  which  aUowed  the  shoe  to  adjust  itself  readily  to  any 
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inequality  in  the  flpround.    At  the  upper  jpart  of  the  leg  was  the  knee- 
joint  N,  about  which  it  turned  in  the  act  of  stepping  forward :  the  length 
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of  the  leg  could  l>e  varied  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  the  screw  at  m,  turned 
by  the  capstan-head  at  m,  and  a  second  auxiliary  one  in  the  middle 
box  N. 

The  frames  were  also  provided  with  slings,  or  aims,  o,  consisting  of 
strong  wrought-iron  bars,  attached  at  their  upper  extremities  to  the 
floor-plates  of  the  odd  numbered  frames,  and  at  their  lower  extremities 
to  the  floor-plates  of  the  even  numbered  frames ;  the  attachment  con- 
sisting in  an  eye  fittins  to  a  circular  pin  projecting  from  the  side  of  the 
floor-plates,  so  as  to  ulow  a  freedom  of  motion  about  these  piiis  as  a 
centre.  The  upper  and  lower  extremities  of  the  slings  consisted  of  two 
separate  bars  of  metal  connected  by  two  plates  or  cheeks,  one  on  eitiier 
siae,  through  which,  and  the  slinks  themselves,  metal  keys  or  wedges 
passed,  by  the  tightening  up  or  driving  back  of  which,  the  length  of 
the  slmgs  could  be  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure.  The  use  of 
these  slings  was  to  enable  one  frame  to  derive  support  from  its  neigh- 
bour on  either  side,  or,  in  its  turn,  to  afford  support  to  either  of  its 
neighbours.  Thus,  if  one  of  the  odd-numbered  frames,  in  which  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  slings  were  attached  to  the  top  floor-plates  was 
required  to  be  supported  independently  of  the  legs,  it  wl^  only  requisite 
to  tighten  up  the  wedges  and  lengthen  the  slings  to  rais^  the  frame,  and 
relieve  the  legs  entirely  from  pressure ;  the  slmes,  in  this  case,  jmthing 
up  the  frame.  While  in  the  case  of  an  even-numbered  frame,  by  driving 
back  the  wedges  of  the  slings  on  either  side,  and  so  lessening  their 
length,  the  friune  would  be  aravm  up,  and  the  legs  relieved  from  the 
office  of  supporting  the  weight  of  the  frame. 

The  ground  over  the  roof  of  each  frame  was  supported  by  two  plates 
of  metal  q  %  the  tails  of  which  always  overlaid  the  brickworli^  as  shown 
in  figure  8,  and  the  points  entered  the  ground  some  distance  in  advance 
of  the  boards,  bv  which  the  front  of  the  shield  was  secured.  These 
plates  of  metal  (which  were  technically  termed  9taves)  were  supported 
upon  a  cast-iron  saddle  piece  b,  resting  upon  a  swivel  s,  which  latter 
being  supported  in  front  upon  a  kind  of  jomt  vr,  and  at  the  back  upon  a 
jack  or  strong  screw  v,  could  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure.  This 
mode  of  supporting  the  top  staves  allowed  of  their  being  brought  into 
any  position,  or  having  any  direction  given  to  them.  l%e  taib  of  the 
staves  were  supportedby  a  powerful  jack-screw  w. 

The  sides  of  the  shield  were  secured,  and  the  sround  supported  by  a 
number  of  similar  staves,  z  z  z,  figure  7,  attached  to  the  inunes  by  a 
sliding  bar,  passing  through  a  block  secured  to  the  sides  of  the  external 
frames,  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  of  their  direction  being  altered  as 
circumstances  might  require.  The  tails  of  the  side  staves  ov«>lapped 
the  brickwork  of  Uie  tunnel  in  the  same  manner  as  the  top  staves. 

The  ground  in  front  of  the  shield,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  was 
supported  by  small  boards  of  wood  dd^  termed  poling  hoards;  each 
frame  had  its  own  set  of  polinffs,  their  length  corresponding  with  the 
width  of  the  frames.  These  boards  were  3  in.  in  thickness,  6  in.  in 
width,  and  at  each  end  had  small  iron  plates  let  in  containing  a  recess, 
into  which  the  head  of  a  small  jack  ee  (termed  the  poling  screws) 
fitted ;  the  other  end  of  these  screws,  resting  in  recesses  formed  for  them, 
in  the  front  rail  of  the  cast-iron  framing  a  a,  composing  the  sides  of 
each  box. 

The  frames  of  the  shield  were  not  in  actual  contact,  a  space  of  nearlv 
3  in.  being  maintained  betwe^i  them,  to  avoid  the  resistance  which 
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would  haye  aiisen  firom  the  friction 
of  the  firames  if  they  had  been  al- 
lowed to  rub  against  each  other;  and 
in  order  to  preserve  this  space,  the 
floor-plates  of  every  odd-numbered 
frame  was  provided  at  each  end  with 
a  pair  of  wrought-iron  sectors  of 
circles,  II,  figure  9,  (or  as  ih^  were 
termed  quadrants^  the  heads  of  which 
bore  against  the  floor-plates  of  the 
even-numbered  frames,  and  the  cir- 
cumference of  which  worked  in  the 
recesses  mm,  formed  in  the  floor- 
^^_^_^^  plates  of  the  odd-numbered  frames 

\^<^     n|  I  11  for  their  reception.    The  quadrants 

o|^   -  /[o|         ^o)  served  only  to  prevent  the  frames 

\     p""^         S^  approaching  too  close:   to  obviate 

I  \  \       /^VJ0\  j      ™ir    spreading,    a    powerful    tic, 

formed  by  two  wrought-iron  bolts  it, 
was  attached  to  tJEe  two  ezteinal 
frames. 

Each  frame  was  supported  and 
maintained  in  a  vertical  position  by 
two  powerful  screws  f  j,  figure  8, 
termed  the  abutment  screws,  one  at 
the  top  and  one  at  its  lower  ex- 
tremity. The  heads  of  these  screws 
rested  against  iron  plates  hh,  which  served  to  throw  the  nressure  occasioned 
by  the  screw  over  a  larger  surfjEice  of  the  brickwork,  it  was  by  means  of 
these  screws  that  the  frames  of  the  shield  were  advanced.  The  foregoing 
is  but  a  very  imperfect  description  of  this  immense  machine ;  for  a  friUer 
account,  illustrated  by  plates,  showing  eveiy  detail  of  its  constmction, 
we  must  refer  to  "  Weale's  Quarterly  Papers  on  Engineering."* 

We  now  pass  on  to  describe  the  mode  in  which  the  excavation  vras 
carried  on  and  the  shield  advanced.  We  should  first  state,  that  eveiy 
alternate  frame  of  the  shield  stood  three  inches  in  front  of  the  inter- 
mediate frames,  which  latter,  when  advanced,  were  moved  forward  six 
iuches  at  a  time,  so  as  then  to  stand  (in  their  turn)  three  inches  in 
advance  of  the  others.  Thus,  the  odd-numbered  and  even-numbered 
frames  alternately  stood  in  advance  of  each  other.  We  shall  now  sup- 
pose the  odd-numbered  frames  to  be  behincL  and  proceed  to  detail  the 
method  of  advancing  one  of  them  (No.  Ill),  which  will  sufliciently 
explain  the-  process  adopted  in  the  case  of  any  one  of  the  rest.  Figure 
10  zepresents  a  sectional  plan  of  a  portion  of  the  frames  Nos.  II.,  III^ 
and  I Y .,  showing  the  relative  positions  of  the  front  rails  of  those  frames, 
together  with  their  poling  boards  and  the  poling  screws  which  supported 
them.  This  being  the  position  of  things,  the  first  oi>eration  is  to  remove 
the  poling  boards  of  the  frame  No.  III.,  one  at  a  time,  commencing  at 
the  top  of  the  box,  and,  bavins  carefuUy  excavated  or  cut  away  the 
ground  to  a  depth  of  three  inches,  to  replace  the  poling  and  its  two 

*  It  should  be  mentioned  that  two  ihielda  were  employed  in  the  oomtnielion  of  the  tunneL 
That  which  we  have  Just  described  was  the  second,  and  oootained  several  improvements  which 
experience  had  pointed  out  They  were,  however.  Identical  in  prindpk^  and  in  thdr  fenenl 
modeof  actloo.  r-       •- 
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screws ;  but  inBtead 
of  resting  the  lat- 
ter upon  their  own 
frame,  as  they  were 
before,  they  are  now 
placed  against  the 
front  rau  of  the 
two  other  frames 
on  either  side,  as 
shown  in  figure  11 ; 
the  object  of  this 
arrangement  being, 
that  the  interme- 
diate firame,  after 
all  the  poling  screws 
hare  oeen  so  re- 
moyed,  shall  be  left 
entirely  free  to  be 
adranced  or  moyed 
forward  without  ex- 
periencing any  re- 
sistance from  the 
ground  against  its 
poling  boards,  the 
whole  of  which 
are  then  tempora- 
rily supported  by 
its  neighbouring 
frames.  The  frame 
itself  is  then  moved 
forward  the  re- 
quired distance,  or 
six  inches,  by  means 
of  the  large  abut- 
ment screws  //, 
figure  8 ;  the  mode 
of  operation  being 
first  to  reliere  the 
legs  of  the  frume 
from  weight  by 
means  of  the  slings, 
in  the  manner  al- 
ready explained, 
then  to  move  for- 
ward the  two  shoes 
L  L,  bringing  the 
legs  into  the  sloping 
position  shown  in 
the  figure  ([7),  after 
which  the  name  it- 
self is  screwed  for- 
ward by  turning  the 
upper    and    lower 
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abutment  screwB  simultaneously,  until  the  le^  are  brought  again  into  a 
Tertical  position,  and  the  frame  assumes  the  situation  shown  in  figure  12, 
being  then  three  inches  in  advance  of  its  neighbours,  Kos.  II.  and  IT. 
The  poling  boards  are  now  again  remoyed,  the  ground  once  more 
excayated  to  a  further  depth  of  three  inches,  and  the  boards  and  poling 
screws  again  replaced,  the  latter  being  again  restored  to  their  own 
frame,  so  that  they  assume  the  position  shown  in  figure  13,  the  frames 
and  polings  of  the  odd-numbered  dirisions  being  now  three  inches  in 
advance  of  the  eyen-numbered  frames,  which  latter,  in  their  turn,  will 
undergo  a  similar  operation  to  that  above  explained. 

In  figure  8  the  polings  in  the  unper  box  are  shown  as  having  been 
worked  forward,  while  in  the  middle  and  lower  boxes  they  are  repre- 
sented as  being  in  the  act  of  being  worked  ;  in  the  latter,  two  poling 
are  shown  out  at  once ;  this  was  usually  aUowed  in  the  lower  boxes,  the 
ground  in  which,  being  further  frt>m  the  river,  was  usually  more  solid 
than  in  the  upper  boxes,  and  occasionally,  when  the  ground  in  the  latter 
was  unusually  good,  the  miners  in  those  boxes  were  allowed  aliio  to 
remove  two  polings  at  a  time. 

When  the  ^hole  shield  had  thus  been  advanced  sufficiently  to  admit 
of  a  ring  of  brickwork  being  introduced,  this  was  immediately  proceeded 
with,  the  arches  being  turned  upon  a  narrow  centering  or  profile  v, 
figure  8,  and  being  inserted  behind  the  abutment-screws  f/^  one  at  a 
time,  care  being  taken  that  none  of  the  poling  screws  were  resting  upon 
a  frame  whose  abutment  screws  were  not  in  proper  bearing.  As  the 
shield  advanced,  a  timber  stage  on  wheels  followed  it,  which  afforded 
ready  means  of  access  for  the  miners  and  bricklayers  to  eveiy  part  of  the 
shield. 

Having  thus  described  as  fully  as  our  limited  space  will  allow,  the 
mode  in  which  the  shield  was  employed  and  the  tunnel  itself  con- 
structed, we  shall  next  proceed  to  give  a  short  narrative  of  the  progress 
of  the  work,  and  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  difficulties  which  had 
to  be  encountered,  with  the  means  resorted  to  in  overcoming  them,  and 
in  which  the  ingenuity  and  indomitable  perseverance  of  Sir  Isambart 
Brunei  were  so  eminently  displayed. 

The  necessary  preliminary  arrangements  having  been  made,  the  opera- 
tion of  constructing  the  shaft  on  the  Rotherhithe  shore  was  commenced 
on  the  16th  of  February,  1825 ;  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  the 
2nd  of  March,  and  the  shaft  was  completed  by  the  end  of  October  of 
the  same  year.  It  was  fifty  feet  externally  in  diameter,  the  walls  being 
three  feet  in  thickness  to  a  depth  of  forty-five  feet,  this  portion  being 
built  entirely  of  bricks  laid  in  Roman  cement,  and  sunk  through  the 
ground  in  the  mode  usually  adopted  for  sinking  wells  ;  that  is,  the  wall 
was  built  above  the  ground,  upon  a  strong  cast-iron  curb,  having  a 
sharp  cutting  ed^e  which  entered  the  ground,  and  the  shaft  was  lowered 
by  excavating  within  it  to  a  depth  of  forty  feet ;  at  this  point,  however, 
becoming  earth-bound,  it  was  tound  necessary  to  complete  it  by  under- 
pinning the  brickwork,  that  is,  building  it  downwards,  as  the  excavation 
was  carried  down,  which  was  not  accomplished  without  considerabie 
trouble,  occasioned  by  the  loose  nature  of  the  ground  which  had  to  be 
passed  through,  and  the  great  quantity  of  water  met  with  in  some  of 
the  strata  ;  this  lower  portion  of  the  wall  was  increased  in  thickness  to 
four  feet,  and  was  built  of  rag  stone  laid  in  mortar,  composed  of  Roman 
cement  and  lime  together,  and  lined  with  two  courses  of  bricks  laid  in 
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cement  At  a  depth  of  eighty  feet  an  invert  was  formed,  and  in  the 
centre  a  smaller  shaft  twentj-fiTe  feet  in  diameter  was  sunk,  to  serve  as 
a  pumping  well  to  drain  the  works  during  their  progress ;  it  was  in  the 
construction  of  this  latter  well  that  a  confirmation  was  afforded  of  the 
truth  of  the  statement  already  alluded  to,  relative  to  the  existence  of  a 
quicksand  beneath  the  tunnel. 

On  the  completion  of  the  shaft,  the  several  pieces  of  the  shield  were 
lowered  into  i^  and  put  together  opposite  to  an  openinff  which  had  been 
left  in  the  side  of  the  shaft,  and  through  which  the  shield  commenced  its 
march  in  the  latter  part  of  November :  its  progress  at  first  was  necessa- 
rily slow,  the  men  being  as  yet  inexperienced  in  the  use  of  its  several 
parts. 

Very  little  inconvenience  was  experienced  from  water  after  the  first  few 
weeks,  until  nearly  the  first  200  feet  had  been  completed,  after  which  the 
Quantity  sradually  increased  until  in  April,  1827,  when  rather  more  than 
obO  feet  of  the  tunnel  having  been  completed,  it  was  found  requisite  to  keep 
as  man^  as  forty  men  constantly  at  work  to  pump  out  the  water  whicn 
found  Its  way  into  the  shield.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  the 
ground  was  found  to  be  very  loose,  and  it  was  only  by  the  most  constant 
vigilance  and  caution,  that  such  steady  and  good  progress  was  main- 
tained. As,  however,  the  shield  approached  the  centre  of  the  river,  the 
nature  of  the  ground  was  found  to  alter,  and  to  become  more  and  more 
loose,  the  silt  and  clay  which  had  previously  been  met  with  giving  place 
to  gravel,  sand,  and  river  deposits,  tlirough  which  the  water  found  its  way 
in  verf  larse  quantities.  The  progress  at  this  period  was,  however,  greater 
than  It  had  been  at  any  former  period,  as  much  as  9  ft.  3  in.  in  length  of 
the  tunnel  having  been  completed  in  three  days. 

On  the  1st  of  May.  1827,  the  miners  struck  for  an  increase  in  their 
wages,  in  consequence  of  which  several  inexperienced  hands  had  to  be 
taken  on  in  their  place,  and  the  ground  becoming  still  worse  than  it  had 
previously  been,  some  apprehensions  began  to  be  felt  that  an  irruption  of 
the  river  might  occur ;  and  after  two  very  serious  runs  of  loose  groand, 
on  the  8th  and  11th  of  the  same  month,  being  successfully  repelled,  these 
apprehensions  were  but  too  certainly  verified.  On  the  12th  the  influx  of 
water  in  the  shield  was  found  to  increase  with  the  rise  of  the  tide,  and 
although  every  precaution  was  taken,  about  six  o*clock  in  the  morning 
the  river  broke  in  with  overwhelming  violence,  and  with  such  rapidity 
that  the  whole  tunnel  and  shaft  were  filled  in  a  very  few  minutes,  lilr. 
Beamish,  the  engineer  on  duty,  and  the  men  under  him  had  to  make  a 
hasty  retreat,  and  narrowly  escaped  bein^  overtaken  by  the  flood. 

A  diving  bell  having  been  obtained,  with  its  aid  the  bed  of  the  river 
was  examined,  and  it  was  found  that  a  very  lar^e  cavity  had  been  formed 
by  the  rush  of  the  water  carrying  the  ground  into  the  tunnel ;  so  that  a 
free  communication  existed  between  the  river  and  the  tunnel,  the  tide 
rising  and  falling  simultaneouslv  in  both ;  the  content  of  the  eround 
thus  displaced  was  estimated  as  being  not  less  than  25,000  cubic  feet. 
Immediate  steps  were  taking  for  repairing  this  breach,  by  putting 
down  tarpaulings  over  the  hole,  and  filling  it  with  bags  of  clay  and  gravel, 
the  diving  bell  being  employed  from  time  to  time  to  inspect  the  state  of 
the  filling.  These  means  being  found  successful,  the  water  was  pumped 
out  of  the  tunnel,  and  the  shield  was  re-entered  by  Mr.  Beamish  on  the 
27th  of  June. 

This  irruption  afforded  strong  evidence  of  the  stability  of  the  brickwork 
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of  the  tannel,  which  ma  found  undisiurhed,  as  well  as  of  the  efficiencj 
of  the  shield,  which  after  the  severe  shock  it  had  sustained  ms  found  tj 
he  hut  yerj  slightly  injured. 

It  was  not  until  the  latter  end  of  Septemher  that  the  adranoe  of  the 
shield  was  resumed,  and  at  first  the  process  was  yery  slow.  The  influx 
of  water  was  now  found  to  he  more  copious  than  ever,  and  on.  one  occa- 
sion amounted  for  several  hours  to  1200  gallons  per  minute. 

By  the  middle  of  January,  1828,  another  50  ft.  had  been  added  to  the 
tunnel,  its  total  length  being  then  about  605  ft.,  when  on  the  12th,  another, 
and  more  sudden  irruption  of  the  river  took  place,  the  tunnel  fillii^  with 
such  rapidly,  that  of  all  those  who  were  in  it  at  the  time,  Mr.  Srund 
alone  escaped,  six  men  being  drowned  in  different  parts  of  the  woiL 
Mr.  Brunei  himself  had  a  very  narrow  escape,  and  sustained  aeTeral  se- 
vere contusions,  being  carried  up  the  shaft  by  the  rush  of  water  amid&t 
floating  timber  and  casks. 

The  mjui;y  was  once  more  repaired  in  the  same  way  as  before,  the  hole 
in  the  bed  of  the  river  being  filled  with  bags  of  clay  and  gravel ;  and  by 
the  12th  of  April,  exactly  three  months  uter  the  irruption,  the  shield 
was  once  more  entered. 

Now,  however,  a  fresh  obstacle  presented  itself  to  the  further  progresi 
of  the  work;  the  experience  hitherto  gained  had  shown  that  the  means 
devised  by  8k  Isambart  were  fally  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  desired  end,  but  the  funds  of  the  company  were  found  to  be  nearly 
exhausted,  and  consequently  the  suspension  of  the  works  became  inevi- 
table. 

In  order  to  make  the  tunnel  as  secure  as  possible,  and  prevent  any  recur- 
rence of  an  irruption,  Sir  Isambart  recommendea  that  the  shield  should 
be  blocked  up  with  brickwork,  and  a  solid  wall  built  at  the  end  of  both 
arches,  so  as  entirely  to  shut  out  the  river,  which  was  done  in  the  follow- 
ing July. 

In  this  state  the  tunnel  remained  until  the  beginning  of  1835,  when 
an  act  of  Parliament  having  been  obtained,  authorising  the  Exchequer 
Loan  Commissioners  to  advance  money  for  its  completion,  the  works  were 
resumed ;  Mr.  Page  being  appointed  Kesident  Engmeer. 

The  old  shield  had  been  so  much  injured  by  the  two  irruptions,  that 
it  was  determined  to  replace  it  by  another ;  in  which  many  improvements 
were  introduced,  and  which  was  made  of  much  greater  strength  than 
the  first.  The  operation  of  removing  the  old  shield,  and  erecting  the 
new  one,  was  peculiarly  difficult,  from  the  necessity  of  securely  support- 
ing the  ground  durine  the  whole  of  the  time,  and  from  the  confined 
space  in  which  the  work  had  to  be  performed  ;  it  was,  however,  success- 
fully accomplished  by  the  13th  of  February,  1836,  on  which  day  the  first 
movement  of  the  new  shield  was  made. 

The  progress  of  the  shield,  although  slow,  was  tolerably  steady,  until 
the  miadle  of  June,  when  tne  ground  became  so  bad  that  it  was  fie- 
quently  found  necessary  to  block  up  many  of  the  frames  with  planks, 
straw,  and  other  materials.  Towards  the  end  of  July  the  ground  some- 
what improved,  and  a  greater  rate  of  progress  was  attained.  In  the 
following  March,  however,  the  progress  became  again  checked,  and  during 
several  weeks  nothing  whatever  was  done  ;  during  these  periods  of  delay 
very  considerable  expense  was  incurred,  from  the  necessity  of  keeping 
up  nearly  the  same  establishment  of  men  as  when  the  works  were  in  full 
progress.    At  this  time  the  bed  of  the  river  over  the  shield  was  constantly 
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watched,  Boundings  being  taken  erety  tide,  and  bags  of  day  and  grayel 
being  immediately  thrown  in.  wheneyer  any  depiesuon  was  discoTered. 

Paring  July  and  August  a  little  progress  was  made,  but  on  Aug.  23rd 
the  riyer  broke  into  the  tunnel  for  tne  third  time,  after  a  conflict  of  seye- 
ral  hours.  Fortunately  no  liyes  were  lost  on  this  occasion,  and  such 
energetic  measures  were  taken  for  repairing  the  eyil,  that  in  a  week's 
time  the  hole  in  the  bed  of  the  riyer  had  been  filled,  the  tunnel  partially 
cleared  of  water,  and  the  shield  re-entered ;  and  in  less  than  a  month, 
the  progress  of  the  shield  was  resumed,  and  the  work  was  carried  on 
with  the  utmost  caution  ;  notwithstanding  which,  howeyer.  on  the  3rd 
of  Noyember,  the  Thames  once  more  inyadM  the  tunnel,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion one  of  the  men  was  unfortunately  lost. 

Within  a  fortnight  of  the  irruption,  the  shield  was  once  more  in  the 
possession  of  the  miners,  and  in  a  little  more  than  six  we^s  the  whole 
was  restored  to  order,  and  progress  was  resumed,  although  yexr  slowly. 

During  February  and  the  early  part  of  March,  1838,  a  ouicker  rate  of 
progress  was  attained,  and  hopes  were  entertained  of  still  farther  im- 
proyement,  when  on  the  20th,  the  riyer  broke  in  for  the  fifth  and  last 
time.  The  progress  of  the  shield  was,  howeyer,  resumed  within  a  fort- 
ni^t,  and  continued  without  further  interruption. 

Want  of  space  permits  our  giying  in  mater  detail,  the  many  difficul- 
ties which  were  encountered,  and  describing  the  admirable  contriyances 
by  which  they  were  successfully  oyercome^  as  well  as  narrating  the  many 
instances  of  courage  and  zeal  afforded  by  the  men,  of  whose  conduct 
Mr.  Paire  (the  Acting  Engineer,  imder  whose  direction  the  tunnel  was  con- 
structed subseauent  to  August,  1836)  has  remarked,  **  Although  custom 
renders  eyery  danger  or  appearance  of  danger  familiar,  yet  no  one  can 
witness  the  conduct  of  our  fine  fellows  in  the  shield  without  emotion. 
In  many  a  tryiuff  scene  they  haye  stood  to  their  posts  in  a  manner  so 
collected  and  unflinching  that  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  in  their  praise ; 
and  in  after  times  when  the  circumstances  attending  the  pro^press  of  the 
Thames  Tnnnel  are  brought  before  the  public,  the  behayiour  of  the 
miners,  particularly  the  top  men,  will  not  be  forgotten.'*  For  a  fuller 
aooount  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  on  the  Tunnel  already  air 
luded  to  in  ^  Weale's  Quarterly  Papers  on  Engineering.*' 

In  August,  1840.  the  tunnel  haying  been  completed  to  a  lensth  of  114ff 
ft.,  and  the  shield  haying  arriyed  within  about  60  ft  of  the  site  in- 
tended for  the  shaft  on  the  Wapping  side  of  the  riyer,  its  further  pro- 
gress was  stopped,  until  the  latter  had  been  completed,  as  it  was  ap|>re- 
hended  that  some  settlement  in  the  tunnel  mi^t  be  produced,  during 
the  operation  of  sinking  the  shaft,  if  brought  too  close  to  ea«n  other. 
The  construction  of  the  shaft  was  immediately  proceeded  with ;  it  was 
made  56  ft.  in  external  diameter  at  the  bottom,  but  only  63  ft.  in 
diameter  at  the  top,  the  object  in  making  it  taper,  being  to  ayoid  its 
becoming  earth-bound,  as  that  on  the  Botherhithe  side  had  been  ;  and 
this  expedient  was  found  to  answer  perfectly,  no  difficulty  being  ex- 
perienced in  sinking  it  to  the  full  deptn  required.  In  sinkixiff  this  shaft 
three  distinct  lines  of  piles  and  camp-shedlding  were  met  wiui,  showing 
the  existence  of  ancient  wharfs  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  much  be- 
low its  present  leyeL 

In  June,  1841,  the  shaft  haying  then  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  27  ft^  a 
small  driftway  was  carried  from  the  tunnel  under  the  shaft,  and  a  pipe 
driyen  up,  by  means  of  which  the  excayation  for  the  latter  was  effectually 
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drained.  On  the  12th  of  August  the  excayators  in  the  shafib  reached  the 
top  of  the  driftway,  and  on  the  same  day  Sir  Isamhart  Brunei  achiered 
that  which  had  for  years  heen  the  object  of  his  most  ardent  hopes^  and 
untiring  perseyerance,  by  passing  through  the  tunnel  from  Wapping  to 

The  work  was  now  asain  resumed  in  the  shield,  and  by  the  latter  part 
of  Noyember  the  middle  frames  had  touched  the  brickwork  of  the  shaft, 
through  which  it  passed  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  passed  through 
the  ground,  and  did  not  sta^  its  march  until  the  whole  of  die  firames 
were  entirely  within  the  shan.  The  brickwork  of  the  tunnel  was  made 
good  to  that  of  the  shaft,  after  which  in  the  early  part  of  1842,  the 
shield  was  taken  to  pieces  and  remoyed,  the  shafts  cleared,  the  perma- 
nent staircases  erected,  and  the  superstructure  on  the  top  of  the  shafts 
built.  ^  These  operations  necessarily  occupied  much  time,  and  before  the 
pumping  machinery  in  the  Rotherhithe  shaft  could  be  removed,  other 
pumps  for  the  permanent  drainage  of  the  tunnel,  had  to  be  erected  in 
the  nrst  cross-archway  on  that  side  of  the  riyer.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
until  the  25th  of  March,  1843,  that  the  tunnel  was  opened  as  a  public 
thoroughfare  for  the  passage  of  persons  from  one  shore  to  the  other  be- 
neath the  bed  of  the  Thames. 

The  total  oost  of  the  tunnel  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  454^7142. ; 
of  which  180,000^  was  subscribed  by  the  original  shareholders,  or  was 
raised  upon  debentures,  and  the  remainder  was  adyanoed  by  the  Ex- 
chequer Loan  Commissioners.  To  complete  the  carriage  descents  or 
approaches  it  is  estimated  that  a  further  sum  of  180,000/.  would  be 
required,  which  would  make  the  total  cost  of  the  tunnel  ayulable  lor 
carriage  traffic  only  634,714^.,  a  sum  yery  little  more  than  half  that 
which  either  London  or  Waterloo  bridges  cost 


UNION  WORKHOUSES 
Are  specially  applicable  for  the  lodging  and  protection  of  the  poor 
in  and  about  London.     A  great  many  parishes  in  the  metropolis  are 
regulated  under  the  proyisions  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  Parliament. 
We  will  select  as  an  example  one  of  recent  erection. 

The  City  of  London  Union  Workhouse  is  situated  most  advantage- 
ously  in  the  Bow  Road,  Mile  End.  It  is  an  edifice  of  much  beauty 
and  architectural  eflfect.     Mr.  Richard  Tress  was  the  architect. 

The  area  oecupied  by  this  establbhment  U  about  4|  aciei,  altuale  fai  the  Bow  Road»  partly 
in  the  parish  of  M tie  End  Old  Town,  and  partly  in  St.  Leonard's.  Bromley,  abatciag  on  the 
hlffh  road,  and  contiguous  to  the  Tower  Hamlets  Cemetery  x  a  fine  open  and  healthy  sitnatioii. 
with  a  clean  gravelly  subsoil.  The  llrst  stone  was  laid  by  Mr.  Aldeman  Olbbs  on  the  SOUi  of 
June,  1848,  and  the  building  was  finished  and  thrown  open  to  public  view  on  the  Uth  of 
November,  184A.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Italian,  with  a  campanile  hi  the  oentoe,  ISO  ft. 
^ . .   .. .  .       liydftlnlr  •  "'     ^ 


ttom  the  ground,  on  either  side  of  which  is  a  lesser  tower,  each  70  ft.  In  height. 

the  principal  stairs,  fonnlng  a  central  communication  to  all  parts  of  the  house,  on  one  side 
of  which  are  the  day  and  bed-rooms  of  the  master  and  male  ofBcers,  and  on  the  other  side 
those  of  the  matron,  &c.  The  chapel  is  in  the  ttoat  of  the  building,  a  neat  and  unoatent»> 
tious  edifice,  with  an  open  timber  roof  stained  and  varnished.  It  bM  an  altar-piece  of  white 
marble  cement,  with  two  columns  of  solid  marble,  each  column  in  one  entire  stone.  Theae  eo- 
1  umns,  are  supposed  to  have  been  presented  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  his  English  ambaasador 
and  were  found  among  the  old  materials  lemoved  tttm  the  site,  and  reserved  by  the  arehltect 
for  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  tablets  upon  the  altar-pleee  of  enamelled  alate* 
containing  the  commandments,  were  gratuitously  written  in  gold  by  the  vice-dkairman  of  tJbm 
guardians  (Mr.  Thornton),  and  the  stamed-glass  window  above  was  a  preaent  fhom  M^.  Vlgera» 
guardian  of  the  precinct  of  Whitefrlars.  One  side  of  the  bufldtaig  is  approiniated  for  nudea* 
a  nd  the  other  for  females,  but  both  sexes  use  the  dinhig«hall  and  chuiel. 

Tl&e  dining-hall  is  upwards  of  100  ft.  in  length ,  M  ft.  wide,  and  SB  ft.  high,  with  an  open  t 
roof,  and  is  capable  of  aocommodatingmore  than  800  panona. 
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The  kitchens  e^olningthe  dininff4ieU  are  Ainiiihed  with  •  ttearo-cookiog  apporatusj  and  the 
bulldhiir  !•  heated  throui^out  with  warm  water.  There  axe  hot  and  cold  water  lavatories  and 
baths  in  every  department  of  each  floor  from  the  receiving  ward  to  the  Inflnnary. 

The  whole  of  the  corridors  are  fireproof,  and  are  laid  with  metallic  lava.  There  are  nume- 
rous fire  mains  connected  with  the  pump  by  whieh  the  institution  is  supplied  with  water  from 
a  well  847  ft.  deep,  sunk  70  ft  into  the  chalk. 

The  infirmary  is  calculated  to  contain  200  patients,  and  is,  as  wdl  as  the  fever  hospital,  de- 
tached flrom  the  main  building.  In  addition  to  cells  for  refractory  paupers,  there  is  accom- 
modation for  the  imbecile,  &c. 

The  establishment  has  accommodation  for  llOOpauptts  besides  officers. 

The  sanitary  Improvements  consist  of  water-doaets  on  the  ground  and  one-pair  flooit,  with 
double  doom  to  prevent  the  escape  of  effluvia  into  the  house:  a  wire  is  attached  to  the  inner  door, 
so  that  no  one  can  enter  or  leave  without  letting  the  water  flow  to  clear  the  pans.  Below  the 
pans  or  seats  is  a  trough,  constantly  full  of  water,  into  wtiidi  the  soil  fslu,  and  is  th«ice 
floated  into  the  main  sewer  by  flushing  taps. 

The  total  cost  of  the  buildiog  was  about  58,000/.     The  city  is 
divided  into  97  parishes  and  one  precinct,  and  has  101  guardians. 
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Thb  supply  of  water  to  laige  towns  has  now  become  a  subject  of  snch  great 
importance,  and  involyes  problems  of  so  extensive  and  complicated  a  nature, 
that  its  treatment  has  called  forth  in  an  especial  manner  the  resonrces  of 
science,  and  occupied  the  attention  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers 
and  practical  engineers  of  modem  times. 

London  affords  a  good  example  of  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  required 
for  furnishing  thiB  indispensable  element  of  health  and  comfort  to  a  laige  city. 
The  duly  quantity  of  water  supplied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  is 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  would  fill  Si  Paul's  Cathedral ;  this  is  drawn  from 
sources  in  some  cases  many  miles  distant ;  it  has  to  be  purified  and  fitted  for 
domestic  use;  elevated  often  to  a  height  of  hundreds  of  feet  above  its  original 
level,  and  finally  distributed  through  every  street  and  into  the  interior  of 
almost  every  house,  over  an  area  of  little  short  of  100  square  miles.  It  may 
easily,  therefore,  be  conceived  that  the  operations  for  accomplishing  these 
objects  must  be  on  a  scale  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  must  require,  in 
their  arrangement  and  management^  no  small  degree  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical dcilL 

The  following  few  pages  will  contain  a  concise  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  metropolis  is  at  present  supplied  with  water,  prefiM^  by  a  short 
historical  notice  of  the  several  steps  by  which  the  system  has  arrived  at  its 
present  state  of  advancement 

HIBTOBIOAL  NOTIOE. 

In  early  times,  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  obtiuned  their  prin- 
cipal supplies  of  water  by  direct  carriage  from  the  river  Thames,  or  from 
the  tributary  brooks  and  streams  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  As,  however, 
the  city  increased  in  size,  access  to  the  river  became  more  inconvenient, 
and  the  labour  of  carriage  more  difficult  for  those  who  lived  at  a  distance ; 
and  recourse  was  then  had  to  springs  discovered  on  the  higher  grounds, 
the  waters  of  which  were  conveyed  through  earthen  or  leaden  pipes,  often 
of  considenU>le  extent,  to  eonduUe  or  fountains  conveniently  situated  for 
distribution.  The  memory  of  these  ancient  sources  of  supply  still  survives 
in  many  fiuaoiiliar  local  names.  Thus  Wcdbrook  and  HcXboim  (formerly  Old- 
borne,  tiie  word  borne  or  hoome  being  synonymous  with  the  northern  word 
hum,  a  brook)  remind  us  of  streams  formerly  limpid  and  salubrious,  but 
now  converted  into  dirty  subterranean  drains  ;—^o^yii'e;/  and  ClerheniM 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  fountains,  once  celebrated  and  probably 
perennial,  but  now  concealed  by  masses  of  densely-inhabited  buildings; — 
while  C<mduU  Street,  Jjomffa  Conduity  and  White  Conduit,  indicate  no  less 
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eleari J  the  localities  of  arUficial  hydiaulie  eonstractioius,  onoe  woib  of  na^ 
nitude  and  importanoe,  bnt  which  haye  long  since  disappeared. 

This  stftte  of  things  continued  till  abont  the  middle  of  tlie  alxteentk 
eentniy,  when  the  metropolis  had  so  increased  in  extent  that  the  condnite 
and  small  streams  became  insofficient  to  meet  the  increasing  demanda  for 
water,  and  it  was  ag^n  found  necessa^  to  haye  recourse  to  the  more  co- 
pious supply  derivable  from  the  riyer  Thamea.  In  the  first  inBtjinee  it  wis 
attempted  to  brinf  the  water  fnm  the  river  to  the  interior  of  the  atj  by 
conduits  at  a  low  foyel,  but  the  necesdtv  of  raising  it  threw  great  obetacieg 
in  the  way  of  this  method  of  supply,  and  led  to  the  substitution  of  ajiother 
scheme,  which  was  eminently  successfhl,  and  may  be  called  the  first  metro- 
politan  water-works  worthy  of  the  name. 

In  1581,  Peter  Monys»  an  enterprising  Dutchman,  ccmoeived  the  bold  idea 
of  forcing  the  water  from  the  Thames  by  mechanical  pumping  power, 
through  pipes  in  the  streets,  into  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants.  Hia  pro- 
posals were  fetvourably  received  by  the  corporation,  who  granted  him  the 
neceoBarr  powers,  and  he  proceeded  forthwith  to  establish  his  woiiuB.  These 
consisted  of  a  water-wheel  erected  under  the  first  arch  of  London  Bridge, 
which,  being  turned  by  the  tidal  stream,  worked  forcing  pumps,  and  thos  im- 
pelled the  water  through  leaden  or  wooden  pipes  in  the  streets,  and  thence  by 
onmchee  into  the  houses.  The  power  exerted  by  the  machineiy  was  so  great 
that  Monys  was  able  to  give  public  proof  of  his  skill,  by  throwing  a  jet  of 
water  over  the  steeple  of  St.  Magnus  Church,  to  the  no  small  admixation  of 
tiie  wondering  citizens,  seeing  tibat  before  that  time  "  no  such  tldng  was 
known  in  Bi^^land  as  this  raising  of  water."  fiBs  woiks  succeeded  so  well 
that  two  years  afterwards  another  water  wheel  was  erected  in  the  second 
arch,  and  the  distribution  within  the  city  was  proportionably  extended.  The 
London  Bridge  Waiertoorti,  thus  established,  subsequently  increased  further 
in  nuumitude,  and  kept  up  for  neariy  200  years  a  strong  competition  with  the 
New  ICiTer.  They  eventually,  however,  became  unprofitable,  and,  after  panniTic 
into  the  possession  of  the  New  Blver  Company,  were  demolished  along  with 
Old  London  Bridge  in  1881. 

The  success  of  Morrys's  works  gave  an  impulse  to  hydraulic  operations,  and 
seyeral  schemes  were  soon  set  on  foot  for  the  supply  of  those  parts  of  the 
metropolis  which  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  his  mains;  but  none  of  these  require 
fdrther  notice  here  except  one  gigantic  undertaking— the  New  River,  whidi, 
eonsidering  the  comparatively  unadvanoed  state  of  engineering  sdenee  at 
that  time,  remains  a  monument  of  skill  and  enterprise^  of  whidi  the  etty  of 
London  luis  just  reason  to  be  proud. 

In  1606  an  act  of  Pariiament  was  obtained  to  enable  the  coiporation  to 
bring  a  stream  of  pure  water  to  the  metropolis,  by  a  canal,  from  the  springs 
of  C^adwell  and  Amwell,  upwards  of  twenty  miles  distant,  in  Hertforoshire ; 
but  the  corporation,  alarmed  probably  at  the  magnitude  of  the  plan  they  had 
projected,  hesitated  to  commence  the  works,  until,  in  1609,  an  enterprising 
eitizen,  Mr.  Hugh  Myddelton  (afterwards  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  bMonet), 
ofifered  to  execute  them  single-handed,  on  condition  that  the  authority  pre- 
Tiously  obtained  from  Pariiament  should  be  transferred  to  him.  His  oiler 
was  accepted,  and  he  at  once  commenced  the  work ;  but  through  a  complica- 
tion of  dliBculties,  and  the  ungracious  refusal  of  the  oorporation  to  aid  him 
in  his  arduous  undertaking  (although  he  had  brought  his  camJ  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  London),  he  was  compelled  to  appeal  to  King  James  I.  for  the 
means  of  completing  the  works.  The  King  famished  the  necessanr  grant  of 
money  on  condition  that  half  the  property  in  the  New  Riyer  dioukl  ht  ceded 
to  him,  and  on  the  16th  of  Septemb^,  1618,  the  canal  being  completed,  the 
water  flowed  into  the  reservoir  at  Clerkenwell,  amidst  the  r^oicings  of  a 
large  concourse  of  people  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony.    The  aeoom* 
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Slidmieni  of  thk  important  project  haa  immortaUxed  the  name  of  Hugh 
[yddelton,  whose  diunterested  peiBeyennce,  fi>rtitudei  and  industry  in  com- 
pleting io  naefbl  an  nndertaking,  hare  eminently  entitled  him  to  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  the  citizena  of  London.  The  adyantagea  the  metropolis 
deriyea  from  his  labonn  will  probably  endure  yet  for  centuries  to  come. 

The  New  Biyer,  the  London  Bridge  works,  and  what  remained  of  the  more 
aaeient  condnita,  kept  the  greater  part  of  the  metropolia  well  sapplied  with 
water  for  the  whole  of  the  seyenteenth  century;  but  as  buildings  began  to  extend 
weetwatd,  new  demands  arose;  and  again  the  Thames  was  reyerted  to  as 
the  moat  obyious  source  for  an  increased  supply.  In  1691  a  company  was 
formed  called  the  York  Buildings  Watenoorka  Cofrnxmy,  for  supplying  a  part 
of  Westminster  with  water  pumped  from  a  point  in  the  liyer  nearUharing 
CMa&  These  woiks  flourished  for  some  time,  but  Ihiled  under  competition 
with  the  more  copious  supplies  of  larger  companies,  notwithstanding  many 
important  improyements  introduced  by  that  eminent  engineer,  the  late  Hr. 
Branie.  In  1818  the  works  were  leased  to  the  New  Biyer  Company,  and  in 
1829  were  abolished  altogether. 

In  1728  a  more  succnsful  attempt  was  made  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Chehea  Waterworks,  for  supplying  the  city  of  Westminster,  and  narte  a^acent» 
with  water  taken  from  the  Thames  at  Chelsea  Beach.  For  this  purpose  a 
eompany  was  formed,  which  was  constituted  a  corporation  by  a  cnarter 
granted  hj  Qeorge  I.  in  1724.  In  1729  they  purchased  the  Millbank  Water- 
works, which  had  existed  many  years  preyiously,  but  had  then  fidlen  into 
difficulties;  in  1748  they  erected  their  first  steam-engine,  and  in  1810  removed 
to  the  site  they  at  present  occupy.  The  company  had  tiie  priyilege  of  making 
reseryoira  in  the  royal  parks,  as  well  as  of  supplying  water  for  the  palaces 
and  goyemment  building  and  their  operations  otherwise  extended  oyer  a 
large  and  populous  district;  but  at  first  the  returns  were  barely  adequate  to 
meet  the  current  expenses,  and  when  profits  began  to  accrue  they  were  for 
a  long  period  capitaussed  in  extending  the  works ;  yet>  by  perBcyerance,  good 
management,  and  eontinnal  improyements  in  the  engineering  department  the 
concern  at  length  became  prontable,  and  is  now  one  of  the  moat  fiouiishing 
of  the  metropolitan  water  companies. 

After  the  establishment  of  tiie  Chelsea  Company,  no  material  change  took 
place  for  eighty  or  ninety  yearei,  beyond  the  gradiiial  extension  and  improye- 
ment  of  tlM  works  then  existiikg,  and  the  introduction  of  iron  street-pipes  * 
in  lieu  of  wooden  ones,  the  expense,  leakage,  and  other  inconyeniencee  of 
which  had  been  seyerely  felt  The  uae  of  the  new  material  not  only  enabled 
the  old  works  materially  to  improye  their  supplies,  but  gaye  a  great  advan- 
tage to  new  companies  entering  the  field  in  competition  with  them. 

In  1806  an  act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  taking  water  from  the 
Thames,  for  the  supply  of  Hammersmith,  Kensington,  and  the  vicinity,  in 
which  direction  buildings  were  fiist  increasing.  The  company  who  carried  out 
this  undertaking  took  the  title  of  the  West  Middlesex  Waterworks  Company. 
They  did  not  at  first  succeed  in  the  suburban  districts,  in  consequence  of  the 
plentiful  supplies  of  water  found  in  springs  and  wells;  but  m  1810  they 
obtained  furtber  powers  to  extend  their  works  into  the  north-west  districts  of 
London,  where  they  now  furnish  a  large  portion  of  the  supply. 

In  1811  another  eompany  was  form^  who  availed  themaelves  of  the  powers 
granted  bv  a  clause  in  tne  Grand  Junction  Canal  Company's  Act>  for  supplying 
(also  to  the  north-west  part  of  London)  water  brought  by  the  canal  from  the 

*  In  174S,  the  Chetea  CompaDT  laid  their  first  irao  nafai  fm  eonveybiK  water  fkom  their 
voiks  on  the  river  to  their  reterroir  in  Hyde  Paik.  From  this  ihne  to  1810  the  Introductiou 
of  Iron  pipes  was  piincipally  limited  to  the  larser  mains,  but  after  that  date  the  uae  of  the  new 
material  became  very  general.  The  system  of  high  senrlce  supply  was  demanded  by  the  Inhar 
bitants  of  the  better  cuss  of  houses ;  and  the  old  pipes  of  wood,  stone,  or  pottery  behig  unable 
to  withstand  the  taicreased  presaure,  they  wen  soon  replaced  by  those  of  iron  Uiroughout  the 
whole  of  the  dlstrlcU  supplied. 
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Tvrtn  Golne  and  Breni^  and  from  a  large  reservoir  snpplied  by  IaucI  diainacs 
in  the  norih-westem  part  of  Middlesex.  These  waters  were  represented  to  be 
much  superior  to  that  of  the  Thames^  but  experience  disappointed  tlie  hopes 
of  the  projectors;  the  water  was  found  not  only  to  be  bad  in  quality,  but 
deficient  in  quantity  also,  and  after  vain  expedients  to  remedy  the  evils,  the 
company,  which  had  taken  the  name  of  the  Orand  JuneUon  WiMierwort$ 
Company^  resorted,  in  1820,  to  the  Thames^  taking  their  entire  sapply  from  a 
point  near  Chelsea  Hospital. 

While  these  improTements  were  going  on  in  the  west^  the  iohabitants  of 
the  other  end  of  the  metropolis  had  not  been  idle;  the  districts  eastward, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  mains  of  the  New  River  or  London  Brid^  woiks^ 
had  hitherto  been  dependent  on  two  small  establishments  at  Shadwell  and 
West  Ham;  but  as  the  population  increased, and  further  supplies  became 
necessary,  a  company  was  established  under  the  name  of  the  JSast  London 
WcUerworka  Con^^Hmy,  for  supplying  water  from  the  river  Lea.  Their  act 
was  obtained  in  1806;  they  immediately  erected  works  at  Old  Ford,  near 
Bow,  and  soon  spread  Uieir  mains  over  an  extensive  district* 

The  portion  of  the  metropolis  lying  south  of  the  river  Thames  was  first 
supplied  with  water  by  two  wheels  erected  under  London  Bridge,  near  the 
Surrey  shore,  and  also  by  separate  works  at  ^t  Maiy  Overies.  These  two 
establishments,  both  of  considerable  antiquity,  were  combined,  under  the 
name  of  the  Somthioark  WcUenoorkA,  in  1822. 

In  1785  the  Latnbetii  WcUertoorks  Company  was  established  for  sopplying 
the  parish  of  Lambeth  and  parts  adjacent  with  water  taken  from  the  Thames, 
at  a  site  nearly  opposite  Hungerford  Market.  They  commenced  their  opera^ 
tions  with  a  small  capital,  but  by  careful  management^  and  avoiding  a  large 
expenditure  at  the  commencement,  their  enterprise  was  attended  with 
success. 

In  1805  a  third  company,  the  VauxhaU  WcUenoorka  Company,  was  esta- 
blished for  supplying  the  Surrey  side  of  London.  They  took  their  water  at 
first  from  the  nver  Mra,  and  subsequently  from  the  Thames^  near  Yaoxhall 
Bridge. 

All  the  companies,  whose  rise  we  have  chronicled  above,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, supplied  water  just  as  it  came  to  hand,  without  being  over  partieular 
as  to  the  state  it  was  in.  Between  the  years  1820  and  1830,  however,  the 
attention  of  the  public  was  attracted  to  the  quality  of  the  water  they  were 
receiving,  and  since  it  appeared  that  improvement  was  needed,  the  companies^ 
urged  by  the  pressure  from  without,  took  steps  to  improve  it  accordingly. 

The  Chelsea  Company  led  the  way,  and  their  engineer,  Mr.  Simpson,  has  the 
credit  of  first  carrying  into  effect,  on  the  largest  scale,  the  important  process 
of  fiUraUon,  by  which  the  good  quality  of  the  water  supplied  was  effectoally 
insured.  In  1825, 1826,  and  1827,  he  made  many  experiments,  with  a  view 
to  the  introduction  of  this  process,  and  in  1829  the  first  large  filter,  of  one 
acre  area»  was  set  to  work,  and  so  perfect  was  its  operation,  that  the  suh 
sequent  experience  of  twenty  years  has  suggested  no  material  improvement 
on  the  principle  of  its  construction. 

The  New  River  Company  made  extensive  settling  reservoirs,  and  discon- 
tinued a  supplementary  supply  which  they  had  occasionally  drawn  &om 
the  Thames ; — the  Grand  Junction  Company  (the  character  of  whose  water 
had  been  most  impugned)  removed  their  source  of  supply  from  Chelsea 
to  near  Brentford,  and  formed  filtering  reservoirs  there ; — ^the  West  Middle- 
sex Company  constructed  large  reservoirs ; — the  East  London  removed  their 
source  higher  up  the  Lea ; — and,  though  somewhat  later,  the  Southwark  and 
Yauxhall  Companies  amalgamated,  abolished  their  old  sites,  and  established 
new  works  at  Battersea. 

The  Lambeth  Waterworks  Company,  shortly  after  1830,  formed  elevated 
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xoserroin  at  Brixton  Hill  and  Streatham,  for  the  pnipoee  of  improving  the 
aervice  genendly,  and  maintaining  a  constant  gnppiy  of  water  in  case  of  fire. 
They  have  lately,  however,  made  a  bolder  improvement;  for,  considering  the 
state  of  the  river  in  the  tide-way  objectionable  as  a  source  of  supply  (owing 
principally  to  the  constant  agitation  kept  up  by  the  steamers  plying  between 
the  bridges,  and  the  increased  quantity  <^  aewage  poured  into  the  Thames  in 
the  London  district)  they  obtained,  in  1848,  an  act  to  enable  them  to  abandon 
their  former  source  opposite  Hungerford  Market^  and  to  take  water  fh>m  the 
pure  stream  of  the  river  at  Ditton,  twenty-three  miles  above  London  Bridge, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tide.  The  works  are  now  in  progress,  and  it 
is  stated  the  water  will  be  brought  into  London  in  the  autumn  of  the  present 
year. 

DISOBIFTION.. 

The  metropolis  is  now  supplied  with  water  by  seven  companies  ^  five  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Thames,  namely, — 

1.  The  New  River  Company. 

2.  The  East  London  Waterworks  Company. 

3.  The  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company. 

4.  The  West  Middlesex  Waterworks  Company. 

5.  The  Grand  Junction  Waterworks  Company. 
And  two  on  the  south  side,  namely, — 

6.  The  Lambeth  Waterworks  Company. 

7.  The  Southwark  and  Yauxhall  Waterworks  Company. 

In  addition  to  the  above  may  be  mentioned  the  two  following,  which  supply 
suburban  districts : — 

8.  The  Hampetead  Waterworks  Company  ,*  and, 

9.  The  Kent  Waterworks  Company. 

Each  company  supplies  a  certain  district,  marked  by  distinct  boundaries. 
Formerly  many  of  the  companies  were  frequently  engaged  in  competition 
with  each  other  over  the  same  ground ;  but  the  effects  of  &is  were  so  ruinous, 
that  it  ultimately  led  to  a  mutuied  arrangement^  by  which  separate  limits  were 
assigned  to  the  operations  of  each  company  f . 

The  following  brief  descriptions  will  give  an  idea  of  the  works  of  the 
different  companies,  and  the  districts  they  respectively  supply. 

The  Nbw  RiVKR  Coxpant  derive  their  supply  from  sources  in  Hertford- 
shire, of  which  the  principal  are,  1st,  a  copious  spring,  called  the  Chadweil 
Spring,  situate  between  Hertford  and  Ware  ,*  2nd,  an  arm  of  the  river  Lea, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood ;  and  3rd,  wells  sunk  into  the  chalk  at  Amwell. 
These  united  waters  are  conducted  by  an  artificial  channel,  called  the  "  New 
Btver,''  to  London.  The  distance  of  the  sources  from  Londoi),  in  a  direct  line, 
is  about  twenty-one  miles ;  but  as  the  New  River  winds  considerably,  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  suitable  levels  of  the  ground,  its  total  length  is  nearly 
forty  miles.  Its  average  dimensions  are  about  18  ft.  wide  and  5  ft  deep,  and  it 
has  an  average  fall  of  3  inches  in  each  mile  of  length.  Leaving  Ware,  it  turns 
southward,  and  passes  through  or  near  Broxboume,  Cheshunt,  Enfield,  Winch- 
more  Hill,  Homsey,  Stoke  Newington,  Balls  Pond,  and  Islington,  to  reservoirs 

*  Supplies  of  water  wn  alao  obtained  flrom  wells,  which  are  of  two  kinds  t  namdy*  1st, 
shallow  wells,  receiving  surface  drainage ;  and  Snd,  deep  borings  sunk  through  the  tertiary 
■trsta  on  which  London  sunds,  into  tne  chalk  below.  The  former,  though  happily  almost 
obsolete,  are  still  resorted  to  for  drinking  by  some  few  inhabitants,  not  yet  made  aware  of  the 
fearful  risk  they  run  from  the  thousand  abominations  that  contaminate  the  subsoil  of  a  large 
town ;  the  latter  are  used  principally  by  breweries  and  other  estabUshmeuts  of  sufficient  extent 
to  « to  the  expense  of  sinking  for  their  own  water  supply.  A  well,  near  Charing  Cross,  383 
ft.  deep,  sunk  by  Messrs.  Easton  and  Amoa,  for  the  government,  supplies  the  Trafalgar  Square 
fountains,  Buckingham  Palace,  and  several  of  the  government  offices  in  Whitehall. 

t  In  some  portions  of  the  south  side  of  London,  two  companies  still  supply  the  sane  district, 
but  the  rancorous  feeling  of  rivalry  that  formerly  prevailea  exists  no  longer. 
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fti  deikenirell,  -where  tlio  mter  is  ddivered  for  disiribntion  in  IxHidotL  At 
Stoke  Newington  there  are  two  large  reeerYoin,  oeeapying  thirty-eigiit  tm 
of  land,  and  oontainlng  aeyeral  weeki^  supply^  in  wliidi  the  water  is  nlloved 
to  remain  at  rest  and  become  dear  before  it  enters  the  New  Biver  Head. 
There  are  npwards  of  160  bridgea  over  the  Kew  Birer,  and  nearij  mztj 
cuhrerta  under  it  for  the  paasage  of  Btreama,  ftc 

The  reeerroira  at  the  New  RiTer  Head,  Clerkenwell,  oecnpy  nbont  five  mcxft, 
and  lie  at  an  elevation  of  85  ft.  abore  high  water  of  the  riTor  Thames ;  from 
these  the  water  flows  by  its  own  grarity  into  the  mains  snpplyin^  the  lover 
parts  of  the  district;  while  two  steam-engines,  of  about  150-horae  power 
each,  are  employed  for  pumping  into  another  reservoir  In  Claiemoiit  Sqnare, 
about  80  ft.  higher,  and  for  supplying  the  high  services  generalhr.  The 
northern  parts  of  the  district,  including  the  hUls  of  Hampstead,  Highgate, 
&c.,  are  supplied  from  the  Stoke  Newington  reservoirs,  by  two  steam-engines 
erected  there,  aided  by  another  at  Highgate,  where  there  are  also  two  derated 
reservoirs,  one  lying  at  about  820,  and  tiie  other  at  420  ft.  above  the  Thamea 
The  company  derive  an  auxiliary  supply  from  a  well,  280  ft  deep,  sank  into 
the  chalk,  in  the  Hampstead  Boad ;  uie  water  being  pumped  into  a  reservoir 
by  a  steam-engine  of  SO-horse  power. 

The  district  supplied  by  the  New  River  Company  is  very  large,  compre* 
bending  the  whole  of  central  London ;  the  western  boundary  is  a  line  drawn 
from  Charing  Cross  by  the  Haymarkety  Tottenham  Court  Boad,  and  Hamp- 
stead Boad,  northwards  to  Highgate ;  the  eastern  boundary  is  a  line  ronning 
directly  north  from  the  Tower  to  Stamford  HilL  The  number  of  houses 
supplied  in  1849  was  88,206,  and  the  average  quantity  of  water  14,149,815 
gallons  per  day. 

The  engineer  to  the  New  Biver  Company  is  Mr.  WiUiam  ChadweU  Mylne 

Notwithstanding  the  large  quantity  of  water  already  supplied  by  this  com- 
pany, they  are  taking  steps  to  increase  it  considerably.  They  ar^ow  laying 
down  a  large  main  for  bringing  an  extra  supply  from  the  riyer  Xjoi^  at  Tot- 
tenham ;  and  are  applying  to  Parliament,  this  session,  for  powers  to  shortea 
the  New  Biver,  by  cuts,  to  about  two-thirds  of  its  present  length,  and  other 
wise  to  improve  its  channel.  These  alterations  will  enable  them  to  convev 
into  London  a  large  additional  quantity  of  water  from  collecting  reserroin 
about  to  be  formed  in  Hertfordshire,  on  the  streams  feeding  the  river  Lea. 

The  East  Lokdon  Watkbwobks  Compaht's  establishment  is  situated  at 
Old  Ford,  near  Bow.  The  water  is  taken  from  the  river  Lea,  at  Lea  Bridge, 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  above  the  works,  and  upwards  of  six  miles  fiiom  Uie 
junction  of  the  Lea  with  the  Thames ;  it  is  brought  to  Old  Ford  by  an  opoi 
cut  or  canal,  and  after  being  allowed  to  settle  in  laige  subsiding  reservoirs^  is 
pumped  by  steam  power  into  the  mains  of  the  district  For  this  purpose  the 
company  has  several  steam  engines,  amounting  together  to  above  500-horK 
power,  among  which  are  one  Cornish  engine  wi£  an  80  in.  cylinder,  and  10  ft. 
stroke*;  and  another  of  the  same  kind  with  a  90  in.  cylinder  and  11  ft.  strtkke 
working  a  plunger  pump  44  in.  diameter  and  11  ft.  stroke.  The  preasore 
requisite  to  drive  the  water  through  the  mains  in  the  district  is  giren  by 
a  column  of  water  in  a  vertical  iron  pipe,  open  at  the  top,  called  a  Hasnd-pipe, 
about  180  ft.  high,  and  5  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  8  ft.  6  in.  at  the 
top,  the  water  being  kept  at  a  suitable  level  in  the  ^pe,  by  the  action  of  the 

Eumpe  of  the  steam-engines.    In  addition  to  the  Old  Ford  works,  the  company 
ave  aUo  a  reservoir  and  water  wheels  at  Lea  Bridge,  for  distributing  supplies 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  an  elevated  reservoir  on  Stamford  Hill. 

*  This  engine,  erected  in  1898.  was  the  first  Cornish  engine  used  ftw  other  than  minloff  pur. 
poMs.  Mr.  WIcksteed.  under  whose  direction  It  was  Introduced,  has  given  a  ftiU  account 
of  It  In  *'  An  Ejcpenmental  Inquiry  on  Cornish  and  fioulton  and  Watt  Pumplnt  Knginei.^  See 
also  ••  Pole  on  Cornish  Enginee,"  both puUiahed  by  Mr.  Weile.  ^ 
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The  district  supplied  is  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  London,  extending 
from  the  bonndsi^  of  the  New  Blrer  district  to  the  river  Lea,  and  including 
Iiimehoose,  Stepney,  Poplar,  Bromlej,  Bethnal  Green,  Hackney,  Homerton, 
Clapton,  ftc  The  number  of  houses  supplied  in  1849  was  66,409,  and  the 
ftTerage  daily  quantity  of  water  6,829,462  gallons. 

The  engineer  of  the  East  London  Waterworks  is  Mr.  Thomas  Wicksteed. 

The  Chelsba  Watibwobks  are  situate  on  the  north  bank  of  Chelsea 
Beach,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  1^ 
company  have  on  this  spot  about  20  acres  of  land,  on  which  their  woiks 
are  constructed.  The  water  is  drawn  from  the  Thames  by  engine  power 
through  a  cast-iron  conduit  laid  in  the  bed  of  the  rirer,  and  is  pumped  into 
snbfliding  resenroiis,  of  which  there  are  three,  lined  throughout  with  brick- 
work. They  are  used  alternately,  t.  &,  while  one  is  emptyi^  into  the  filten^ 
a  second  is  subsiding,  and  the  third  is  being  filled  from  tbe  river.  They 
are  elevated  somewhat  above  the  ground  line,  and  the  water,  alter  remain- 
ing some  time  in  them,  is  allowed  to  flow  by  its  own  gravity  into  large  JiUer 
beds,  where  it  is  further  purified  by  filtration  through  sand  and  gravel.  The 
filter  beds,  two  in  number,  are  about  one  acre  each  superficial  area,  of  which 
the  lowest  part  is  occupied  by  the  filtering  materials,  consisting  of  layers  of 
sand  and  gravel,  the  finest  sand  being  at  the  top,  coarser  sand,  shells^  and  fine 
gravel  below,  and  coarse  gravel  and  pebbles  at  the  bottom.  The  water  per- 
colates through  these  strata,  and  finds  its  way  into  open-Jointed  brick  cul- 
verts imbedded  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  gravel,  and  through  them  into  filtered 
water  wells,  from  whence  it  is  drawn  by  the  engines,  and  distributed  into  the 
muns  for  the  supply  of  the  town.  The  two  filtering  beds  are  used  alternately, 
being  changed  at  intervals ;  for,  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time  (dependent  on 
the  state  of  the  water  in  the  riveri,  the  upper  surfiMw  of  fine  sand  requires  to  be 
scraped  ofi;  and  the  alternation  of  the  filter  beds  gives  the  opportunity  of  doing 
this  without  interruption  to  the  supply.  The  water,  after  passing  through  the 
filters,  is  perfectly  clear  and  bright^  and  fit  for  every  domestic  use. 

There  are  seven  steam-engines  on  the  works,  namely,  two  for  pumping  the 
water  from  the  river  to  the  subsiding  reservoirs ;  two*  for  supplying  the  dis- 
trict generally ;  one  fi>r  frimlshing  a  supply  to  the  round  pond  at  Kensington 
and  to  the  Serpentine  Kver,  and  for  watering  the  drives  in  and  around  Hyde 
Paik,  Qrosvenor  Place,  &c. ;  and  two  for  supplying  Kensington  Palace,  the 
buildingfor  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  certain  other  special  services. 

The  Chelsea  Company  have,  in  addition  to  the  reservoirs  at  the  works, 
two  elevated  reservoirs  at  a  distance,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  miUns 
constantly  charged,  and  a  large  supply  of  water  alwavs  in  readiness,  in  case 
of  fire.  One  of  them,  in  the  Green  Park,  is  at  an  elevation  of  44  fL  above 
Trinity  high-water  mark  of  the  Thames,  and  contains  about  8,260,000  gal- 
lons. The  other  is  in  Hyde  Park,  at  an  elevation  of  70  ft,  aind  conttdns 
about  1,600,000  gallons. 

The  district  supplied  by  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company  extends  east 
and  west  firom  Charing  Cross  to  Fulham,  and  north  and  south  from  the 
Thames  to  the  Uxbridse  Eoad ;  it  comprehends  Chelsea,  Knightsbridge,  the 
whole  of  Belgravia  and  Flmlico,  and  a  large  portion  of  Westminster.  The 
number  of  houses  supplied  in  1849  was  20,898,  and  the  average  quantity  of 
water  8,940,780  gallons  per  day. 

The  engineer  to  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company  is  Mr.  James  Simpson. 

The  Wbbt  MmDLBBix  Watbswobks  Covpaitt's  works  are  at  Hammersmith, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  about  half  a  mile  above  the  suspension  bridge, 
and  9|  miles  above  London  Bridge.    The  water  from  the  Thames  is  admitted 

«  Complete  dmwings  of  one  of  thcM  eogiiMt  are  given  In  "  Tredgold  on  the  Staun  Bafftne." 
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to  two  large  subuding  reaeryoirB,  together  above  16  acrea  area^  on  the  li^t 
bank  or  Surrey  side  of  the  riyer,  and  Ib  conveyed  from  them  by  a  conduit  pipe 
laid  under  the  bed  of  the  stream  to  the  works  on  the  opposite  shore.  Here 
the  company  hare  three  pumping  engines,  viz^  two  of  70-horae  power  eadi, 
and  one  of  105-hoTBe  power,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  district.  A  nev 
principal  main,  SO  inches  in  diameter,  has  been  lately  laid  down,  extending 
for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  works  towards  London.  There  are  two 
elevated  reservoirs,  one  at  Kensington,  111  ft.  above  Trinity  high-water  mazk, 
and  containing  about  8,500,000  gidlons;  and  one  on  Primrose  Hill,  1771  ft, 
oontaining  4,750,000  gallons. 

The  district  supplied  by  the  West  Middlesex  Waterworks  Company  extendi 
west  of  Tottenham  Court  Road  and  north  of  Oxford  Street^  as  £ar  as  4^ 
Edgeware  Boad,  including  Portland  Town,  Kilbum,  West  End,  and  other 
adjoining  parts.  They  also  supply  a  laige  western  suburban  district^  inclod* 
ing  Kensington,  parts  of  Fulhiun  and  Brompton,  Hammersmith,  Chiswick, 
&c  The  number  of  houses  supplied  in  1849  was  24,480,  and  the  avenge 
quantity  of  water  8,884,054  gallons  per  day. 

The  engineer  is  Mr.  William  Tiemey  Clark. 

The  Grand  Junction  Watebworeb  Company's  works  are  situated  on  the 
left  or  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  a  little  above  Kew  Bridge,  and  about  fbur> 
teen  miles  above  London  Bridge.  The  water  is  taken  by  a  laige  conduit  pipe 
from  the  middle  of  the  river  to  the  works  on  the  shore,  where  it  is  pnm]^ 
into  subsiding  and  filtering  reservoirs,  and  then  supplied  to  the  town.  There 
are  six  engines,  two  for  pum^in^  from  the  river  to  the  filter  beds,  and  four  to 
supply  the  district  The  prmcipal  of  the  latter  is  a  Cornish  engine,  with  a 
cylinder  90  in.  in  diameter  and  11  ft.  stroke,  working  a  plunger-pump  of  SSj 
in.  in  diameter  and  11  ft.  stroke*.  Attached  to  this  engine  is  a  stand-pipe, 
which  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  works,  ana  is 
of  somewhat  peculiar  construction.  It  is  nearly  220  ft.  high,  and  oonsisU 
of  a  central  pipe  5  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  tapering  to  8  ft.  at  the  top, 
surrounded  by  four  other  pipes  of  12  in.  diameter  each.  The  central  pipe 
is  connected  at  the  bottom  to  the  pump  of  the  engine,  and  at  the  top  to  the 
four  surrounding  pipes,  the  lower  end  of  these  latter  being  connected  to  the 
main  which  brings  the  water  to  London.  The  water  forced  by  the  pomp 
ascends  the  cential  pipe,  and  fiiUs  over  into  the  surrounding  ones,  down 
which  it  passes  into  the  main.  It  is  a  consequence  of  this  arrangement  that 
the  water  will  stand  at  such  a  height  in  the  descending  pipes  as  will  give  the 
pressure  required  to  drive  the  water  along  the  main  and  into  the  district  to 
be  supplied.  The  main  which  brings  the  water  to  London  is  between  six 
and  seven  miles  in  length,  and  80  in.  internal  diameter.  The  company  have 
an  elevated  reservoir  for  storing  water  on  Camden  Hill,  Bayswater,  containing 
6,000,000  gallons. 

The  district  supplied  by  the  Grand  Junction  Company  comprehends  that 
part  of  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square,  which  lies  north  of  Hoca- 
dilly,  a  small  portion  of  Marylebone,  the  larger  part  of  Paddington,  and  St. 
James's  to  Pall  MalL  The  number  of  houses  supplied  in  1849  was  18,856, 
and  the  average  quantibr  of  water  8,582,018  gallons  per  day. 

The  engineer  is  Mr.  Joseph  Quick. 

The  LAafBBTH  Waterworks  have  hitherto  taken  water  from  the  Thames, 
near  Hungerford  Bridge;  but  as  this  source  of  supply  will  be  abandoned, 
and  the  new  works  come  into  operation,  during  the  present  year,  1851,  we 
will  restrict  our  description  to  the  latter. 

*  Thii  engine  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  kind  ever  made.  It  was  erected  b7  Measra.  Sandva, 
Carne,  and  Vivian,  of  Hayle,  Cornwall,  in  1845.  It  raises  S8ff7  gallons  of  water  per  minute  to  a 
height  of  upwards  of  SOOh. 
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The  works  are  situated  on  the  right  or  south  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  at 
Long  Ditton,  a  mile  and  a  half  above  Kingston,  and  nearly  opposite  Hampton 
Court  Palace.  This  site  is  twenty-three  miles  above  London  Bridge,  and  three 
miles  above  the  highest  range  of  the  tide.  The  water  is  here  usually  very 
clear  and  pure ;  but  as  it  is  occasionally  disturbed  during  floods,  it  is  con- 
sidered desirable  to  filter  it  at  all  times :  it  is,  therefore,  admitted  from  the 
river  into  a  series  of  sunk  filtering  reservoirs,  in  which  it  descends  through 
layers  of  sand,  shells,  and  gravel,  and  is  then  passed  away  by  culverts  to  the 
steam-engines.  These  force  it  through  a  large  cast-iron  main  or  aqueduct 
pipe,  ten  miles  long,  to  elevated  reservoirs  at  Brixton,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed through  the  entire  district  supplied.  The  steam-engines  are  collec- 
tively of  eoo-horse  power,  and  are  calculated  to  pump  10,000,000  gallons  of 
water  per  day*.  The  aqueduct^  or  main  pipe,  is  30  in.  in  diameter ;  it  passes 
from  the  works  through  Kingston  New  Town  in  an  easterly  direction,  proceed- 
ing for  two  miles  by  Sie  side  of  the  South  Western  Railway,  thence  along  the 
turnpike  road  through  Merton,  Tooting,  and  Balham,  and  finally  across  Clap- 
ham  Park  to  the  company's  reservoirs.  These  are  situated  at  Brixton  Rise, 
on  the  Croydon  Road,  at  a  height  of  about  100  ft.  above  the  TlumieB,  and 
contain  upwards  of  12,000,000  gallons.  From  these  reservoirs  the  water 
flows  by  its  own  gravity  through  the  mains  for  the  supply  of  all  that  part  of 
the  district  lying  at  a  lower  level;  but  as  the  company  also  supply  portions  of 
the  southern  suburbs  lying  higher  than  this,  it  becomes  necessary  again  to 
employ  steam  power.  An  engine  is  erected  at  Brixton,  which  lifts  water  into 
another  reservoir,  near  St.  Ann's  Schools,  Streatham  Hill,  at  a  level  of  about 
100  ft  above  Brixton,  while  at  Streatham  another  engine  supplies  those  parts 
lying  higher  still.  The  highest  service  given  by  the  Lambeth  Company  is  at 
Norwood,  about  850  ft.  above  the  Thames. 

The  district  which  the  Lambeth  Waterworks  Company  have  power  to 
supply  is  very  large.  It  extends  from  the  Thames  on  the  north,  to  Croydon 
on  the  south,  and  from  Lewisham  and  Beckenham  on  the  east^  to  Tluunes 
Ditton  and  Esher  on  the  west.  The  number  of  houses  supplied  in  1849  was 
23,396,  and  the  average  daily  quantity  of  water  3,077,260  gallons ;  but  it  is 
expected  that  when  the  new  works  come  into  operation  this  supply  will  be 
more  than  doubled. 

The  engineer  is  Mr.  James  Simpson. 

The  works  of  the  South wark  and  Vadxhall  Waterworks  Company  are 
situate  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  Battersea  Fields,  where  there  are 
two  depositing  reservoirs,  containing  32,000,000  gallons;  and  two  filtering 
reservoirs,  containing  11,000,000  gallons.  The  water  is  received  from  a  lifting 
engine  into  the  first  reservoir,  and  passes  from  thence  to  the  extreme  end  of 
the  second  reservoir,  by  which  means  the  whole  of  the  water  has  to  travel 
over  the  entire  surfitce  of  both  reservoirs  before  it  is  taken  on  to  the  filtering 
beds.  After  the  water  has  passed  through  the  reservoirs  of  subsiHence,  it 
entera  the  filtering  reservoirs  where  it  has  to  percolate  through  a  filtering 
medium,  composed  of  the  following  strata,  viz. : — 

1.  A  layer  of  clean  sharp  river  sand 

2.  A  layer  of  hoggin,  or  fine  gravel 

3.  A  layer  of  fine  screened  gravel 

4.  A  layer  of  rough  screened  gravel 

5.  A  layer  of  coarse  gravel    . 

6    6    „ 
*  These  engines  ize  on  the  double-cylinder  expanding  principle,  fnMn  designs  by  Mr.  Simp- 
son, the  engineer  to  the  company ;  they  have  adapted  to  them  the  patented  improyements  of 
Messrs.  Pole  and  Thomson,  and  are  expected  to  possess  advantages  over  any  of  the  Und  hitherto 
erected. 
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The  mter  is  then  leceWed  into  brick  tnimeliy  foimed  witli  open  jointi  ia 
t&mokt,  which  commuiiicate  with  a  main  tiumel  leadiiii^  to  the  pump  wells  of 
the  enginee.  There  are  four  steam-enginee,  one  on  SinuTs  combined  t^linder 
principle,  of  SO-hone  power,  for  lifting  the  water  fiom  the  river ;  two  on  ihc 
Gonuin  principle,  of  180  and  146-horae  power  reepectlTely,  for  Bapplyincr  the 
district ;  and  one  of  SO-horse  power,  kept  in  reserre.  The  water  &  forced  by 
the  engines  up  two  large  yertical  stand-pipes,  aboat  160  ft  high,  each  of  which 
has  ssoending  and  descending  legs,  the  column  in  the  latter  serving  to  drive 
the  wfter  through  the  mains  in  the  town. 

The  district  supplied  is  the  Borou^i^  of  Southwark,  and  the  puiahes  east- 
ward of  the  Borough  ss  fiff  ss  Botheriiithe,  and  south  as  iar  as  CamberweH ; 
idso  portions  of  I^mbeth  and  Clapham,  and  the  whole  of  Battersea.  Tlw 
num^Mr  of  houses  supplied  in  1849  was  94,217,  and  the  ayemge  daily  qnantitr 
of  water  9,018,716  gallon& 

The  engineer  is  Mr.  Joseph  Quick. 

The  Kmrt  Watiewobxs  €k>ifPAKT  take  water  f^m  the  river  Bavenaboone, 
below  Lewisham ;  their  pumping  establishment  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
this  river  at  Deptfoid,  where  they  have  reservoirs  and  filtering  baninn,  and 
three  pumping  steam-engines ;  they  have  also  reservoirs  for  filtered  water  in 
Greenwich  Park,  on  Woolwich  Common,  and  near  the  Marine  Barracks  at 
Woolwich*  The  whole  of  the  works  have  recently  been  remodelled  and  en- 
laned. 

This  company  supply  Deptford,  Greenwich,  and  Woolwich,  and  alao  parts  of 
Botherhithe,  Camberwell,  and  other  places  in  the  south-eastern  saburbL  In 
1849  they  supplied  9682  houses,  and  delivered  1,079,811  gallons  per  daj. 

l%e  engineer  is  Mr.  William  Bichard  Morria| 

The  Hamfstbad  Watkbwobkb  Ck>]iPAKT  are  of  consideTable  antiquity,  hav- 
ing been  established  under  86th  King  Henry  YIIL,  cap.  10;  they  obtain  water 
flrom  springs  at  Hampstead  and  Caen  Wood,  and  from  two  deep  wells ;  they 
have  reservoirs  of  86  acres  area,  formed  hv  embankments  across  the  ^Uleys 
between  Highgate  and  Hampstead,  at  difrerent  elevations;  and  two  steam- 
engines  are  used  for  pumping.  Their  district  lies  in  Kentish  Town  and  GSam* 
den  Town.  In  1849  they  supplied  4490  houses,  and  distributed  an  average 
quantity  of  427,468  gallons  of  water  per  day. 

The  general  system  of  supply  Is  the  same  in  each  district  Through  all 
the  principal  streets  are  laid  laige  pipes  of  cast-iron,  called  fNotiM,  vary- 
ing f{om  86  inches  down  to  2  or  8  inches  in  diameter,  the  largest  being 
situated  nearest  to  the  source  of  supply,  and  the  siie  gradually  dimlniaiiing 
to  the  extreme  parts  of  the  district  These  mains  are  idways  kept  filled  with 
water  under  considerable  pressure,  either  by  the  action  of  gravity  from  an 
elevated  reservoir,  or  by  the  forcing  action  of  pumps  worked  by  steam- 
engines.  Subsidiarv  ramifications  of  cast-iron  pipes,  of  smaller  sise,  called  eer- 
vice-pipes,  are  also  laid  in  the  streets,  extending  throughout  the  whole  district 
supplied ;  these  are  connected  at  certain  points  to  the  mains,  from  which 
thev  thereby  receive  the  water ;  but  the  points  of  junction  are  furnished  with 
COCKS,  by  which  the  communication  can  be  stopped,  and  the  water  diut  off 
from  the  service-pipes  at  pleasure.  For  supplying  a  house  with  water,  a  lead 
pipe  is  laid  down  underneath  the  pavement,  one  end  being  fixed  into  a 
hole  made  in  the  service^pe  in  the  street,  and  the  other  passing  into  the 
inside  of  the  house  and  opening  into  a  cistern  provided  for  the  purpose. 
When,  therefore,  the  communication-cock  above  mentioned  is  open,  the  water 
flows  from  the  charged  main  into  the  service-pipe,  and  thence  by  the  lead  pipes 
into  the  house  cisterns.  The  flow  of  water  into  the  latter  is  stopped  by  a  self- 
acting  cock  and  float  (called  a  ball-cock)  as  soon  as  each  cistem  is  fcdL 
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The  oUeet  of  the  anaxigement  of  mains  and  Beirice-plpea  aboTe  deaeribed 
is  to  enable  the  oompaniea  to  use  what  ia  called  the  intermitteiU,  in  oontradUh 
tinction  to  the  amsiani,  system  of  supply.  It  wonld  be  a  rery  simple  thing  to 
attach  the  lead  honse-pipe  at  once  to  a  main  without  the  intor?ention  of  the 
service-pipe,  in  which  case  the  water  wonld  be  what  is  called  eoneiofUly  on,  i,  e,, 
constantly  ready  to  flow  whenerer  the  cock  within  the  house  was  opened ; 
and  this  system,  which  has  its  advantages,  is  adopted  in  many  oountiy  towns; 
but  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  eonyenient  sites  for  elevated  reservoiis,  and 
for  other  technical  reasons,  which  it  wonld  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into, 
this  system  has  hitherto  not  been  attempted  in  London,  and  the  plan  is 
adopted,  in  preference,  of  dividing  a  district  into  several  portions,  and  supply^ 
ing  each  portion,  in  turn,  for  a  ehort  time  only.  With  this  view  the  serdoe- 
pipes  already  mentioned  are  laid  down,  and  a  set  of  men  are  employed,  called 
turncocks,  whose  busineaB  it  is  to  open,  at  proper  intervals,  the  communicating 
cocks  between  them  and  the  mains,  and  thereby  to  turn  on  the  water.  The 
frequency  of  the  inteimittent  supply,  and  the  length  of  time  the  water  is 
"on,"  vaiy  under  difierent  circumstances;  but  the  most  common  practice  in 
London  now  is  to  give  a  supply  for  one  or  two  hours  every  day,  with  the 
exception  of  Sunday.  It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  this  arrangement  that 
every  house  must  be  provided  with  a  cistern  laige  enough  to  store  the  whole 
quantity  required  by  the  inhabitante  during  the  intermission  of  the  water 
supply,  be  it  for  what  length  of  time  it  may. 

In  some  cases,  such  as  hi  courts,  &c.,  where  a  number  of  small  houses  stand 
dose  together,  the  whole  are  supplied  by  a  single  pipe  and  cock,  common  to 
all,  which  is  allowed  to  run  during  a  certain  period  every  day. 

The  supply  for  extinguishing  fires,  so  frequent^  and  often  so  destructive,  in 
London,  forms  an  important  |Mrt  of  the  duties  of  the  water  companies,  and 
every  provision  is  made  to  insure  the  prompt  delivery  of  an  abundant  quan- 
tity of  water  whenever  and  wherever  a  fire  breaks  out.  For  this  purpose  plugs 
of  wood,  called  Jhe  plugs,  are  inserted  into  the  water  mains  in  the  streets,  at 
frequent  intervals,  and,  by  knocking  out  any  of  these,  the  water  is  allowed  to 
gush  out  in  laige  streams,  and  can  be  at  once  made  use  of  for  the  fire  engines 
on  the  spot  The  number  of  fire  plugs  in  the  streete  of  London  is  nearly 
30,000 ;  their  situations  are  legibly  marked  on  the  walls  of  buildings  near. 

The  following  summary  will  exhibit  some  of  the  statistics  of  the  waterworks 
of  London  for  the  year  1849  *. 
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Coat  of  Works. 

ftom  Water 
Rents,  dfce. 

Number  of 
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Averafe 

number  of 
gaUonsperday. 

NewRWer 

848^00 
588,995 

307,3981 

498,947 

90t,104i 

14,44S 

83308 
M.4O0 
90,388 
91,480 
13,888 
23,388 

'^ 

4.400 

14,149,313 
8399,468 
34MO,730 
33343M 
3338313 

East  Trfnidan 

Chelsea 

Wflfft  MiiMlMn    

Grand  Junction   

Lambeth 

Southwark  and  VanshaD  . . 
Kent 

Hampstead 

Total 

£4,8Be,fll» 

£431,888 

990,081 

44383380 

The  sources  from  which  the  water  is  taken  may  be  thus  classified : — 

From  the  Thames 45  per  cent 

From  the  rivers  Lea  and  Barensboume         .        .        .    22       ,, 
From  inland  souroes— Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire     .    88       „ 


100 


•  Batracted  from  the  returns  made  to  the  Board  of  Hoalth,  and 
\  Exeluding  the  new  works* 
i  Uncertain, 


1890. 
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The  total  quantity  of  water  supplied  daring  the  year  1849  waa  16,20 0,000,Qdfl 
gallons.  To  give  an  idea  of  this  inunense  quantity,  it  may  be  stated,  t^ 
it  exceeds  the  total  annual  rain-iall  of  27  inches  over  the  populated  poTtka 
of  the  metropolis  (twenty-five  square  miles)  by  upwards  of  50  per  cent.,  aad 
that  it  would  cover  an  extent  of  area  equal  to  that  of  the  city  (aboat  oae 
square  mile)  with  upwards  of  80  feet  depth  of  water.  Its  total  weight  is  neariv 
72,000,000  tons. 

The  number  of  houses  supplied  with  water  by  the  companies  is  estliiiatej 
to  be  about  94  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  existing.  Diyidin^  tJie 
daily  quantity  of  water  by  the  number  of  houses,  we  have  an  average  supplj 
of  164  gallons  per  day  to  each  house ;  and  taking  the  population  roughly  it 
2,000,000,  the  quantity  is  22  gallons  per  day  for  each  individual.  It  most  be 
reeoUected,  however,  that  in  the  total  supply  given  is  included  that  afibrded 
for  other  than  domestic  purposes,  such  as  for  trades,  manu&ctoriefly  public 
baths  and  waahhouses,  road-watering,  extinguishing  fires,  flushing  sewere. 
sanitary  purposes,  &c.,  which  is  estimated  to  amount  to  about  1 1  per  cent,  of 
the  whole. 

The  rates  chaiged  for  water  are  determined  by  the  company  snppljing. 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  special  case ;  it  being  very  difficult  to 
lay  down  any  general  rule  like  that  adopted  in  the  case  of  gas.  Water-meien 
have  not  yet  been  introduced ;  and  their  adoption  in  private  houses  would  be 
objectionable,  as  it  would  tend  to  limit  the  supply  of  an  element  of  comfort 
and  health,  to  the  plentiful  use  of  which  every  encouragement  should  be 
afibrded.  The  companies,  acting  on  this  principle,  make  a  definite  charge 
per  annum  to  each  house,  and  allow  the  inmates  to  use  a«  much  footer  as  iketf 
please,  without  any  restriction,  except  that  it  be  used  for  domestic  purposes 
only*  The  chaige  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  house,  the  height  to 
which  the  water  is  to  be  supplied,  the  number  of  water-closets,  kc ;  but  as  a 
rough  approximation,  it  may  be  stated  to  amount,  practically,  in  London,  to 
.  about  2$  to  5  per  cent,  on  the  rent  of  the  house.  When  large  quantities  of 
water  are  supplied  for  manniacturinijp  or  other  special  purposes,  the  chai^ 
is  arranged  by  agreementf  fmd  vanes  from  So.  to  2«.  per  1000  gftllons. 
BuppUea  for  road«watering,  oharitable,  and  sanitary  purposes,  are  chai^ged  at  a 
very  low  rate,  sometimes  at  merely  a  nominal  price,  wA  any  quantity  wanted 
for  extinguishing  fires  is  afforded  gratis. 

The  water  supply  of  London,  like  most  other  topics  in  which  the  public  at 
large  are  interested,  has  from  time  to  time  been  the  subject  of  popular  agita- 
tions ;  sometimes,  no  doubt,  caused  by  the  backwardness  of  the  companies  in 
meeting  the  pressing  demands  of  the  public  for  improved  supplies,  but  too 
frequently  promoted  by  speculators  or  demagogues  for  their  own  private  ends. 
In  1821,  and  about  every  six  yeara  subsequently,  parliamentary  ini^imies 
have  been  instituted,  and  new  schemes  have  from  time  to  time  been  projected 
to  supply  London  from  the  Colne,  the  Yerulam,  the  Wandle,  or  the  Medway ; 
ftom  the  Thames  at  Maidenhead,  Henley,  or  even  above  Reading;  from  Arte- 
sian wells ;  from  springs  at  Watford  ;  and  from  chalk-cuttings  in  Kent  But 
the  general  result  has  been  only  to  stimulate  the  existing  companies  to 
increase  the  quantity  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  water  they  supplied. 
At  present  a  new  crusade  is  opened  against  them,  headed  by  the  "  Qeneral 
Board  of  Health,"  who  have  recommended  to  Parliament  that  all  the  present 
works  and  sources  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  metropolis  be  supplied  from  the 
drainage  of  a  tract  of  land  at  Bi^g;shot  Heath.  The  present  agitation  will  no 
doubt  answer  the  wholesome  purpose  that  the  others  nave  done,  namely,  that 
of  keeping  the  water  companies  awake  to  their  duties  to  the  public  The 
attention  lately  drawn  to  sanitaiy  matters  is  beginning  to  induce  a  favourable 
change  in  the  habits  and  feelings  of  almost  all  clMses  in  regard  to  their 
'estic  arrangements ;  and  one  of  the  first  consequences  of  the  promsB  of 
'iness  is  a  growing  demand  for  an  abundance  of  good  water.    Let  the 
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companies  but  meet  this  demand  in  a  liberal  spirit,  as  many  of  them  are  now 
dbin^,  and  London  will  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  always  hitherto  been,  one  of 
the  best^mpplied  cities  in  the  worid. 


EXCURSIONS  TO  THE  VICINITY  OP  LONDON. 
Thr  neighbourhood  of  London  abounds  in  the  many-varying  objects 
of  interest  for  the  instruction  and  pleasure  of  the  stranger  and  the 
native.  In  previous  portions  of  our  Volume  we  have  treated  of  the 
nnbject  of  *'  Gardens,  Parks,  Sic."  The  neighbouring  rural  districts 
of  London  have  been  so  described  as  to  giye  the  reader  just  con- 
ceptions of  the  many  interesting  objects  of  nature  and  art.  The 
subject  of  ^^  GkJleries  of  Art,"  Dulwicb,  Hampton  Court,  Windsor, 
&c.,  are  described  for  their  collections  of  pictures,  &c.  In  the  article 
on  ^^  Observatories,"  the  reader  is  informed  of  the  several  seats  of 
learning  in  astronomical  art  immediately  around  London;  and  the 
convenient,  although  the  more  distant,  seats  of  learning  and  science, 
such  as  Cambridge,  Oxford,  &c.,  are  not  omitted.  Notwithstanding 
some  fair  ideas  have  been  given  of  our  vicinity,  interspersed  in  the 
article  above  alluded  to,  we  are  yet  desirous  of  adding  to  our  task  by 
inducing  the  stranser,  by  means  of  our  railways,  to  visit  the  following 
places — ^particularly  gratifying  to  persons  of  taste  and  refinement. 

1.  By  the  Grbat  Wxstbbn,  or  South  Wkstkbn  Railways, 
station  either  Paddington  or  Waterloo  Road,  Eton,  being  the  nearest 
to  the  Slouch  Station,  20  miles  from  London,  claims  our  first  notice, 
Eton  is  m  Buckinghamshire,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Thames 
to  Windsor,  from  which  it  is  only  separated  by  a  bridge.  Eton  is 
famed  for  its  royal  college  and  school,  founded  by  Henry  VI.  in 
1440,  for  the  support  of  a  provost  and  seven  fellows,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  seventy  youths  in  classical  learning.  It  is  a  handsome  build- 
ing, of  the  Tudor  style  of  art,  and  consists  of  two  quadrangles ;  one 
appropriated  to  the  school  and  the  lodging  of  the  masters  and 
scholars;  the  other  to  the  apartments  of  the  provost  and  fellows. 
The  library  is,  for  its  extent,  one  of  the  best  in  England.  The  chapel 
is  a  stately  structure,  resembling  that  of  King's  College,  Cambriibe. 
Besides  those  on  the  foundation,  there  are  seldom  less  than  300  noble- 
men and  gentlemen's  sons,  who  board  at  the  masters'  houses,  or  within 
the  bounds  of  the  college.  The  Eton  Montem  is  a  singular  custom, 
which  takes  place  triennially  on  Whit  Tuesday ;  the  ceremony  is 
generally  honoured  by  the  attendance  of  the  Roval  family  and  a 
splendid  company;  it  consists  of  a  procession  of  all  the  pupils  to  a 
small  eminence  on  the  southern  sido  of  the  Bath  road,  which  has 
attained  the  name  of  Salt  Hill,  from  which  spot  they  disperse  them* 
selves  to  collect  donations  from  all  passengers,  no  one  being  permitted 
to  pass  without  giving  money  for  salt.*  Those  collecting  it  are  called 
salt-bearers,  and  are  arrayed  in  fancy  dresses.  The  money  thus 
collected  amounts  to  several  hundred  pounds.     It  is  given  to  the 
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senior  scholar,  denominated  the  captain  of  the  school,  for  his  snppait 
at  one  of  the  universities.  The  chapel  and  college  may  be  seen  hj 
application  to  a  person  always  in  attendance. 

Windsor,  a  horough  town  in  Berkshire,  22  miles  from  London, 
sends  two  members  to  Parliament.  The  Castle,  delightfxdly  situated 
on  the  snmmit  of  the  hill,  is  the  royal  residence  of  the  soveretgns 
of  England.  The  foIIowiDg  is  extracted,  by  permission,  from  Sir 
Jeffry  Wyatville's  elaborate  work  on  Windsor  Castle. 

WiwUor  Castle. — "  During  720  yetu^  out  of  a  period  of  nearly 
eight  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  its  foundation,  Windsor 
Castle  has  been  distinguished  as  the  most  favoured  residence  of  the 
sovereigns  of  England."  * 

Like  other  places  which  have  attained  celebrity,  the  Castle  of 
Windsor  has  its  fable  preceding  its  history.  Tradition  has  assigned 
its  origin  to  King  Arthur,  and  assembled  here  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,  attributing  to  that  obscure  period  those  chiTalrous 
associations  of  the  middle  ages  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
noble  order  of  knighthood  with  which  Windsor  b  so  inseparably 
connected. 

It  was  first  annexed  to  the  crown  by  William  I.,  who,  being 
struck  with  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  situation,  and  its 
advantage  as  a  station  for  hunting,  erected  a  castle  on  the  hill,  which 
is  represented  in  the  Domesday  Book. 

Subsequently  the  Henrys  IL  and  IIL  added  much  to  the  castel- 
lated architectural  beauty  and  security  of  the  Castle.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  a  total  revolution  had  been  effected  in  the  principles 
of  castellated  architecture.  The  spirit  of  feudal  warfare  had  sub- 
sided or  was  quelled  by  the  increasing  power  of  the  monarchy;  and 
though  security  might  still  be  an  important  element  in  constructing 
the  habitations  of  the  nobility,  yet  it  was  no  longer  imperative  that  it 
should  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  comforts  and  amenities  of 
life.  The  birth  of  Edward  III.  at  Windsor  seems  to  have 
determined  his  inclination  to  a  site  so  well  adapted  to  be  the  seat  of 
royalty.  The  foundation  of  the  College,  and  the  institution  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  in  tlie  locality  which  he  delighted  to  honour, 
led  to  many  very  important  additions  to  the  Castle.  The  foundation 
of  the  College  was  the  first  important  proceeding  of  Edward,  and 
took  place  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign,  when,  by  letters 
patent,  in  which  he  calls  to  mind  his  baptism  in  Uie  Castle,  he  re- 
founded  the  chapel  to  the  honour  of  God,  the  Virsin  Mary,  St. 
George,  and  St.  Edward.  The  Pope's  Bull,  commending  and  con- 
firming this  pious  intention,  was  issued  at  Avignon,  November  30, 
1351,  and  on  the  same  day  in  the  following  year,  the  statutes  bear 
date  by  which  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  as  the  Pope's  delegate, 
instituted  ^*  The  College  or  Free  Chapel  of  St  George  within  the 

«  sir  JtOrWyatTllle^admlnble  work,  irtoclMrCMfo.   LvfiiiDlks  UMI. 
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Castle  of  Windsor."  Before  the  establishment  of  the  College  was 
finally  settled,  the  Order  of  the  Garter  had  been  instituted.  This 
event  has  been  satisfactorily  fixed  in  the  year  1349  by  Ashmole,  who 
assigns  the  origin  of  the  order  to  the  ancient  association  of  the 
Round  Table,  which  Edward  revived  with  solemn  jousts  and  tourna- 
ments, with  a  view  of  tempting  into  his  service  the  foreign  knights 
who  might  attend  them.  The  greater  part  of  the  works  of  Edward 
III.  was  executed  between  1359  to  1374,  but  there  had  been  build- 
ings in  progress  at  the  Castle  at  least  as  early  as  1 350,  and  a  new 
chapel,  with  houses  for  the  custos  and  canons,  was  begun  very  shortly 
after  the  first  foundation  of  the  College. 

The  most  remarkable  incident  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  is  the 
appointment  of  the  "  Father  of  English  Poetry,"  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
to  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Works  to  St.  George's  Chapel.  His  patent, 
dated  in  1390,  empowers  him  to  impress  carpenters,  masons,  and 
other  workmen,  for  the  necessary  operations  to  the  chapel,  and  fixes 
his  salary  at  two  shillings  per  day,  with  the  privilege  of  employing  a 
deputy.  The  erection  of  that  splendid  monument  of  English  archi- 
tecture, the  existin'g  collegiate  chapel  of  St.  George,  renders  the  suc- 
ceeding reign  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  Windsor  (see 
description,  p.  868).  Windsor  Castle  was  the  residence  of  both  of 
the  Henrys  Vll.  and  VIII.  The  latter  selected  Windsor  for  his 
place  of  sepulture.  In  his  will  he  directs  that  he  shall  be  interred  in 
the  choir  of  the  College,  '^  midway  between  the  stalle  and  the  high 
altar."  Under  Edwaid  VI.  works  were  begun  for  bringing  a  supply 
of  water  to  the  Castle  from  Blackmore  Park  near  Winkfield.  They 
were  continued  by  Queen  Mary,  and  as  the  water  was  conducted  from 
a  distance  of  five  miles,  the  undertaking  was  one  of  great  labour  and 
cost.  A  taste  for  architecture  was  too  expensive  to  suit  a  sovereign 
so  calculating  and  economical  as  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  few  have 
done  less  to  encourage  it.  Windsor  Castle,  nevertheless,  owes  to  her 
one  of  its  most  striking,  peculiar,  and  magnificent  features — the 
terrace.  Shortly  after  1576  a  new  gallery  also  and  banqueting- 
house  were  erected. 

Cromwell  resided  occasionally  at  Windsor,  and  it  is  but  justice  to 
his  memory  to  believe  that  he  prevented  waste.  He  kept  together 
the  endowments  of  the  College,  and  the  landed  estates  were  greatly 
improved  in  value  during  his  administration. 

Windsor  became  the  residence  of  Charles  II.,  and  many  alterations 
and  repairs  were  made  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

St.  George's  Hall  was  not  completed  till  some  years  after  the  death 
of  Charles.  As  late  as  1701  an  account  of  1800/.  was  still  open  with 
Verrio  for  his  works  at  Windsor :-— for  painting  the  sides  ana  ends  of 
St.  George's  Hall  and  repairing  the  ceiling,  600/.;  for  the  altar- 
piece  and  sides  of  the  Chapel,  and  repairing  the  ceiling,  500/. ;  for 
the  king's  privy  stairs,  200/.;  for  the  stone  gallery  and  guard- 
chamber  staircase,  400/.;  and  100/.  for  repairing  several  ceilings:  all 
of  which  charges  Sir  C.  Wren  passed  as  reasonable. 
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James  II.  and  William  III.  did  but  little  for  Windsor;  aho 
^®^'^®  I-  nnd  George  II.  George  III.  formed  an  early  attachment 
T  ?J^®°'*'  ^"*  '^'^tle  was  done  for  a  long  period  of  his  reign.  In 
'  800  Mr.  James  Wyatt  constructed  a  Gothic  staircase,  whicli,  subsc- 
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qucntly,  was  partly  removed,  and  on  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  George  IV.  it  was  to  the  universal  satisfaction  of  the  nation  at 
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lai^  ihat  this  monarcli  adopted  the  Castle  as  his  &Toarite  residence, 
and  aonoanoed  his  desire  to  extend  the  repairs  and  alterations,  neces- 
sary for  his  own  immediate  accommodation,  to  a  thorougii  and  lasting 
restoration  and  re-establishment  of  the  whole  structure,  and  that  Sir 
Jeffry  WyatTille  was  appointed  to  the  direction  of  this  great  work; 
and  on  the  5th  of  April,  1824,  the  House  of  Commons  voted,  on 
account  of  the  works  at  Windsor  Castle,  the  sum  of  dOO,OOOA  A 
commission  of  eight  noblemen  and  gentlemen  was  appointed  for  the 
general  control  of  the  works.  (See  following  page  for  plan  of  the 
principal  story.) 

Our  space  precludes  our  pointing  out  the  precise  alterations  and 
great  improvements  made  by  Sir  Jefiry  W3ratville  in  the  different 
quarters  of  the  Castle.  It  is  therefore  the  more  desirable  on  the 
part  of  the  visitor  to  make  a  personal  inspection.  (See  pages  862 
and  863.) 

Before  the  late  improvements  of  the  Castle  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Jefiry  Wyatville,  no  part  of  the  royal  palace  or  domain  was  so 
totally  inadequate  to  the  uses  of  the  royal  residents  as  the  stables, 
which  were  at  that  time  situated  at  two  different  parts  of  the  town 
of  Windsor,  and  were  in  no  respects  better,  but  much  more  dilapi> 
dated,  than  those  of  an  ordinary  country  mn ;  but  although  the  accom- 
modation was  of  the  worst  description,  the  cost  of  maintaining  them, 
and  of  the  many  temporary  buildings  in  connection  with  them,  which 
were  obliged  from  time  to  time  to  be  erected,  was  very  considerable. 
George  IV.  alwa3rs  intended  that  a  new  mews  on  the  site  of  the 
present  building  should  form  part  of  his  projected  improvements, 
and  had  he  liv^  there  is  no  doubt,  from  his  love  of  fine  horses  and 
royal  display,  that  the  mews  would  have  been  built  in  a  style  and  at 
a  cost  only  inferior  to  the  Castle  itself.  In  order,  however,  to  screen 
his  projected  stables  from  view  from  the  windows  in  the  south  front 
of  the  Castle,  he  caused  a  considerable  part  of  the  rubbish  which 
had  accumulated  in  the  alterations  at  the  Castle  to  be  thrown  up  as  an 

Ea^fdanaiion  of  the  Beferences  in  (he  Plan  qf  Ute  Principal  Story  of  Windsor 
CasOe,    The  Upper  Ward. 


1.  The  Queen's  audienee  chamber. 

2.  The  Queen's  presence  duunber. 

3.  The  guard  chamber. 

4.  SL  Geoive's  haU. 

5.  The  ballroom. 

6.  The  throne  room. 

7.  The  Waterloo  chamber. 
&  The  grand  vestibule. 

9.  Ante-mom. 

10.  The  King's  state  drawing  room.    (Rubens' 

room.) 

11.  The  council  room. 

12.  The  King's  closet. 

13.  The  Queen's  closet. 

14.  The  Queen's  state  drawing  room. 

lA.  King  Charles  the  Second's  room.   (Library.) 

16.  King  Henry  the  Seventh's  room.  (Library.) 

17.  Queen  Eliaabeth's  room.    (Library.) 

18.  The  old  ball  room.    (Vandyke  room.) 

19.  WalUng  room. 


SO.  Dinhig  room. 

21.  Saloon. 

22.  Private  chapeL 

23.  Drawing  room. 

24.  Breakfast  room. 

25.  Visitors'  stairs. 
96.  Ante-room. 

27, 27, 27.  The  loiiff  gallery. 

28.  The  oak  breakout  room. 

29.  From  29  southwards,  and  akng  the  south 

ftont,  are  the  private  apartmenta. 

30.  Round  tower. 

31.  Queen  Elixab^h's  gateway. 

32.  St.  George^s  gateway. 

33.  The  noith  terrace. 

34.  The  east  terrace. 
3ft.  The  sunk  nrden. 

36.  The  Victoria  tower. 

37.  King  George  the  Fourth's  gateway. 


For  the  description  of  the  pictures  and  works  of  art  in  the  Castle,  see  articie  "  GaUeries,"  (neMs 
Mito444)i  andfordfa«:tkmsforadmteion,seepage44L 
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artificial  mound,  as  is  the  case  with  the  mews  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
In  the  reign  of  William  IV.  stables  were  designed  suitable  for  the 
King  and  Queen,  whose  establishments  were  quite  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate, each  having  a  master  of  the  horse  at  its  head.  But  as  these  were 
not  begun  during  the  lifetime  of  his  late  Majesty,  and  as  the  erection 
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of  new  mews  could  be  no  longer  put  off,  the  present  stables  were 
designed  for  the  establishment  of  her  present  Majesty  in  the  year  1839, 
when  Parliament  voted  the  sum  of  70,000/.  for  their  erection,  that  being 
their  estimated  cost ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  that  sum  was  not 
exceeded  by  Mr.  Ash  ton,  the  architect  who  carried  this  work  into  exe- 
cution after  the  death  of  Sir  Jeffry  Wyatrille.     (See  opposite  page.) 

It  may  perhaps  appear  to  some,  on  looking  at  the  plan  of  the 
mews,  that  the  stables  are  wanting  in  that  grandeur  of  arrangement 
which  is  produced  by  bringing  large  masses  of  building  into  view  at 
one  coup-d'oBil,  but  such  was  quite  impossible  here,  both  from  the 
extreme  narrowness  of  the  ground  and  the  rapid  slope  of  it,  the 
upper  part  being  as  much  as  32  ft  above  the  lower,  which  made  it 
necessary  to  arrange  the  stables  on  successive  platforms ;  this,  how- 
ever, is  found  to  be  an  advantage  practically,  rather  than  an  evil,  as 
each  court  with  its  surrounding  building  is  a  separate  and  distinct 
part  of  the  establishment.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed 
that  great  ingenuity  has  been  shown  by  the  architect  in  overcoming 
the  difficulties  arising  from  so  great  an  inequality  of  level.  Bejond, 
however,  the  arrangement  of  the  plan  of  the  mews,  which  is  most 
admirably  adapted,  the  architecture  of  the  stables  seems  rather  to 
have  been  dictated  by  a  determination  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  the 
parliamentary  grant,  than  by  a  desire  on  his  part  to  extend  his  well- 
earned  reputation ;  and  they  have  accordingly  oeen  made  so  plain  and 
devoid  of  any  architectural  decoration  as  scarcely  to  escape  the  charge 
of  baldness ;  at  the  same  time  the  interior  of  the  riding-house,  which 
might,  by  a  handsome  open-work  roof,  have  been  effective  and  pic- 
turesque, has  been  sacrificed  to  the  economy  of  obtaining  dormitories 
for  the  grooms  in  the  roof. 

It  will  be  observed  in  these  stables,  as  in  those  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  that  the  display  of  a  large  number  of  horses  in  one  stable,  as 
is  the  case  generally  in  the  large  stables  abroad,  have,  with  the  exception 
of  the  state-horse  stables  at  Buckingham  Palace,  been  avoided,  a 
peculiarity  which  has  been  adopted  from  motives  arising  out  of  a 
consideration  of  the  essentials  to  nigh  condition  in  the  horses. 

Explanatum  qftlie  References  figured  in  the  Plan  qfthe  Royal  Mews,  Windsor 

CasOe, 


1.  The  approach  load  ftom  the  CaiUe  HUI  to 

themewB. 
9.  The  porter's  lodge. 

8.  The  upper  or  ponj  court 

4.  Thecoadi  houw  for  the  Queen's  eairiagee. 
A.  Harness  room,  with  cleaning  room  a4> 

joining, 
fi.  Pony  stable  of  IS  stalls,  and  two  of  6  staUs ; 

saddle-horse  stables  of  S  and  8  stalls. 
7.  Saddle  room,  with  cleaning  and  boiling 

room  adjoining, 
a  The  ro3ral  entrance  to  the  mews. 

9.  Suirs  to  donnitory  orer  the  riding  house, 
la  Descending  covered  way. 

11.  Riding  house. 

liL  Bntranee  to  the  riding  houee,  Malxcase  to 
the  Queen's  gallery,  and  equenries' waiting 


IS.  The  middle  or  saddle^bone  court. 

14.  Stables  for  8S  hones. 

15.  Saddle  room,  with  cleaning  and  boiUng 

room  adOolning. 

16.  Three  loose  botes. 

17.  Coech^iorse  court. 

1&  Stables  tat  90  roadsters  and  hacks. 
19.  Standings  fbr  carrissce. 

50.  Harness  rooms. 

51.  Harness  cleaning  room. 

8S.  Loose  box  court,  with  10  iooaebosas. 

53.  A  Teterinary  fons. 

54.  The  town  gate  or  the  royal  mews. 
8S.  The  lodge  and  ooaefamen'sdwslUDgB. 

56.  The   stablemen's  dwelling,   meas  room. 

dec. 

57.  The  residenee  of  the  clerk  of  the  statics. 
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The  mews  is  divided  into  four  courts ;  the  upper,  called  the  pony 
court,  contains  the  ponies,  the  Queen  s  saddle-horses,  and  carriages. 

The  next,  the  saddle-horse  court,  contains  the  horses  of  his  Kojal 
Highness  Prince  Albert 

The  third,  or  coach-horse  court,  contains  the  roadsters  and  the  coach 
horses ;  and  the  lowest,  or  court  of  loose  boxes,  near  to  which  is  the 
veterinary  surgeon's  apartments  and  the  veterinary  forge.  The 
number  of  stalls,  including  the  loose  boxes,  is  112,  and  of  standings 
for  carriages  about  40. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  these  mews  worthy  of  notice,  which  is  the 
total  absence  of  the  wives  and  children  of  the  stablemen,  who  are 
placed  in  separate  buildings  with  no  access  to  the  mews. 

The  large  building,  No.  20  on  the  Plan,  opposite  the  saddle-horse 
court,  contains  the  dwelling-rooms  of  the  married  stablemen  and 
their  families,  and  there  is  no  connection  whatever  between  that  part 
of  the  building  which  is  beyond  the  lodge  and  the  mess  rooms,  and 
other  rooms  used  by  the  single  men,  on  £e  ground  floor  of  the  same 
building,  which  is  entered  from  the  mews.  This  building,  formerly 
well  known  as  the  lower  lodge,  was  originally  a  family  mansion  of 
the  Dukes  of  St.  Alban  s,  and  in  more  recent  times  was  used  as  a 
residence  for  the  younger  members  of  the  Royal  family. 

The  royal  mews  is  open  to  public  inspection  on  application  to  the 
resident  clerk  of  the  stables  at  his  dwelling  near  the  upper  lodge. 

St.  George's  Ckapd^  Windsor, — The  collegiate  chapel  of  St.  Geoige, 
at  Windsor,  is  the  largest  in  dimensions,  the  most  chaste  and  elegant 
in  architectural  style  and  character,  and  the  most  diversified  in  ex- 
ternal and  internal  arrangements,  of  the  three  royal  chapeb  in  Eng- 
land. This  noble  chapel  is  of  different  periods  of  Gothic  architecture. 
King  Henry  I.  is  said  to  have  erected  the  original  chapel  within  the 
precincts  of  Windsor  Castle,  for  eight  canons,  and  to  have  dedicated 
it  to  King  Edward  the  Confessor.  Edward  III.  re-founded  the  chapel. 
It  was  afterwards  either  rebuilt  or  enlarged.  A  commission  was 
issued  to  Walter  de  Grey,  Archbishop  of  York,  to  expedite  the  work, 
by  keeping  the  labourers  constantly  employed  both  in  winter  and 
summer,  tul  the  whole  was  completed.  A  part  of  the  building  then 
erected  is  presumed  to  be  now  remaining,  as  a  series  of  closed 
arches,  of  the  style  of  that  age,  is  seen  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Dean's  cloisters,  and  some  others  remain  agwnst  the  waU  behind 
the  altar,  at  the  east  end  of  the  present  chapel.  The  interior 
of  St.  George's  Chapel  is  very  magnificent  The  groining  of  the 
roof,  the  vaulting  of  the  nave,  choir,  aisles,  and  transepts,  is 
justly  an  object  of  admiration,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  elegant 
forms  and  numerous  ramifications.  The  interior  of  the  choir  is  very 
splendid,  having  the  banners,  &c.,  of  the  several  Knights  of  the 
Garter.  The  splendid  stained-glass  great  west  window  has  recently 
been  restored*,  and  is  an  object  of  much  interest     The  exterior  is  a 
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very  fine  example  of  Gothic  architectare.  Several  of  the  earlj 
moDarchs,  among  them  Henry  VIIL,  lie  huried  in  the  vaulted 
chambers  heneadi;  the  most  recent  are  these  of  George  IV.  and 
William  IV. 

Very  extensive  alterations  are  being  carried  out  at  the  present 
time  in  the  parks  and  roads  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Windsor  Castle,  by  the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Woods, 
&c.,  under  the  powers  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1848. 
The  old  approach  from  Datchet  to  Windsor  was  by  a  circuitous 
road,  winding  for  some  distance  by  the  side  of  the  Thames,  and 
then  passing  between  the  Home  Park  and  Frogmore,  to  the  end  of 
the  Long  Walk,  where  it  joined  Park  Street.  This  road  being 
objectionable,  not  only  on  account  of  its  length,  but  also  that  it 
separated  Frogmore  and  the  Royal  Gardens  from  the  Private  Park, 
and  passed  over  a  very  old  bridge,  scarcely  in  a  safe  state,  it  was 
determined  to  make  a  new  road,  passing  in  a  more  direct  line  to  the 
north  of  the  Castle,  and  to  remove  the  old  road.  This  alteration 
further  necessitated  the  construction  of  a  new  road  to  connect 
Datchet  with  Old  Windsor,  and  Old  Windsor  vidth  Windsor  itself, 
by  two  new  cast-iron  bridges,  of  a  character  in  accordance  with  the 
Castle,  and  spanning  the  river  in  one  arch  of  120  ft.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  roads,  as  now  laid  out,  form  a  complete  circuit, 
enclosing  a  considerable  space,  having  the  Castle  within  it.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  space  is  now  to  be  devoted  to  the  enjovment 
of  the  Sovereign,  who  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  give  up  for 
the  use  of  the  public  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  what  was  before 
the  Home  or  Private  Park,  situated  between  the  new  road  to  the 
north  of  the  Castle  and  the  River  Thames. 

In  connection  with  the  Windsor  improvements  may  be  mentioned 
the  extension  of  the  Great  Western  and  South  Western  Railways 
into  the  town.  The  former  by  a  branch,  about  3  miles  long, 
from  Slough,  which  crosses  the  Thames  by  a  fine  bridge,  on  the 
bow-string  principle,  just  above  the  Brocas,  or  Eton  PIa3ring  Fields, 
and  terminates  at  (George  Street,  Windsor ;  while  the  latter  leaves 
the  Datchet  Station,  crosses  the  river  at  Blockpotts,  not  far  from 
old  Isaac  Walton's  fishing-box,  traverses  the  margin  of  the  Home 
Park,  and  terminates  in  Datchet  Lane,  very  close  to  Windsor 
Bridge.  (For  an  account  of  the  park  and  grounds  about  Windsor, 
see  article  "  Gardens,"  &c.) 
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THE  UNIVERSITIES  OF  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

Oxford,  by  the  Great  Western  Railway;  Cambridge,  by  the  Eastem  Counties 
Railway — Station,  Shoreditch. 

On  visiting  these  noble  institutions  of  learning,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  with  a  deep  feeling  of  veneration,  on  finding  ourselves 
standing  amidst  these  ancient  seminaries — the  schools  from  which,  for 
centuries  past,  have  emanated  those  master  minds  which,  either  as 
statesmen,  divines,  or  lawyers,  have  contributed  to  raise  this  kingdom 
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to  its  present  proud  and  uniiyalled  pre-^ninenoe.     It  must  be  with 
gratified  feelings  that  an  Englishman  contemplates  these  Tast  piles, 
erected  and  supported  by  the  munificence  of  their  founders  and  bene- 
factors, his  fore&thers,  whose  noble  endowments  furnish  both  oppor- 
tunity and  means  for  the  poorest  scholar  to  qualify  himself  for  and 
attain  to  the  most  distinguished  positions  in  society.     There  is  always 
a  feeling  of  seriousness  and  solemnity  attached  to  the  contemplation 
of  distinguished  individuals;  an  impression  deeply  increased  when 
treading    the   very   ground^  where   the    eminent    characters    have 
existed,  or  the  memorable  events  that  have  occurred.     Who,  on 
visiting  Oxford,  when-  viewing  that  magnificent  structure,  Christ- 
church  College,  can   prevent  his  thoughts  reverting  to  the  great 
and   unfortunate  minister  of  Henry  VIII.,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  his 
pomp,  his  magnificence,  his  lamentable  end.     With  what  interest 
we  look  up  to  the  window  of  that  room  in  Pembroke  College,  where 
formerly  sat  the  ^^  great  leviathan  of  literature"  Samuel  Johnson. 
When  at  Cambridge,  who  but  must  experience  a  deep  interest  on 
visiting  the  college  at  which  that  illustrious  statesman  William  Pitt 
pursued  his  academical  studies.     When  passing  through  Trinity  Col- 
lege, we  dwell  on  the  mightv  mind  of  Newton,  on  the  unhappy  fate 
of  Essex :  at  this  College  also  the  names  of  Coke,  of  Bacon,  Dryden, 
Cowley,  Byron,  and  a  host  of  other  distinguished  characters,  crowd 
upon  the  memory.     In  the  Fellows'  Garden  of  Christ's  College  the 
very  tree  planted  by  the  hand  of  the  immortal  Milton  is  still  in  exist- 
ence.    On  this  classic  ground  not  a  college,  not  a  court,  but  conjures 
up  the  reminiscence  of  some  great  statesman,  some  eminent  divine, 
some  distinguished  poet,  all  long  departed  to  that  bourne  from  whence 
no  traveller  returna 

The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  ^^  Societies  of 
Students,  devoted  to  the  study  of  learning  and  knowledge,  and  for 
the  better  service  of  the  Church  and  State."  Each  is  a  corporate 
body  known  by  the  title  of  The  Chancellor^  Masters^  and  Scholars  of 
ike  UnivereUv  by  statutes  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  sanctioned  by  Parfia- 
ment  with  all  their  ancient  privileges  confirmed.  The  origin  of  the 
Universities  as  seats  of  leamine  is  involved  in  much  obscnrity,  and  is 
of  very  ancient  date.  Originally  the  students  formed  small  societies, 
occupying  a  variety  of  tenements,  under  the  names  of  Inns,  Halls, 
Hostells,  &c. ;  the  Colleges,  which  are  incorporated  bodies,  were  not 
commenced  till  the  thirteenth  century.  ^  The  colleges  have  consider^ 
able  revenues,  arising  from  the  endowments  of  Sieir  founders  and 
snbsequent  benefactions,  out  of  which  the  members  on  the  foundation 
receive  an  income  and  the  expenses  of  the  college  are  paid.  Every 
college  has  a  principal  or  governor,  under  the  various  titles  of  dean, 
principal,  president,  provost,  rector,  warden,  or  master,  assisted  in  his 
government  by  officers  chosen  from  the  senior  members  on  the  foun- 
dation. Each  college  possesses  statutes  for  its  ovni  government,  but 
all  are  controlled  by  the  paramount  laws  of  the  University.    Members 
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of  a  college  on  the  foandatioo  are  tenned  dependCTt  memberey 
receiying  their  lodging  and  commons  free ;  those  not  on  the  foundadoD 
independent  members,  and  reside  entirely  at  their  own  expense. 

Prayers  are  read  in  the  chapels  of  the  colleges  twice  a  day,  and 
every  member  is  required  to  attend  a  certain  number  of  eerviees 
weekly,  or  he  is  subject  to  some  penalty.  Each  college  has  ita  hall, 
or  refectory,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  members  are  expected  to  dine 
at  a  stated  hour ;  the  neslect  of  attendance  subjectinff  the  abeeotee 
to  some  penalty  also.  At  a  certain  h(yir  every  nignt  the  college 
gates  are  closed,  at  which  time  all  junior  members  are  reqaired  to  be 
in  ;  non-compliance  with  this  regulation  incurs  a  risk  of  reproof,  or 
punishment  by  task  or  fine*.  Certain  officers  (proctors)  are  appointed 
to  attend  to  the  discipline  and  morals  of  the  students.  Slight  ofljences 
are  punished  by  reproof,  tasks,  fines,  or  temporary  confinement  within 
the  gates ;  more  grave  offences  hy  rustication  (sent  for  a  time  £nm 
college),  sometimes  by  expulsion — a  sentence  attended  with  very 
serious  consequences. 

Members  of  the  University,  before  taking  a  degree,  are  called 
under-graduates ;  the  first  degree  taken  is  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts^ 
to  obtain  which  it  is  required  to  reside  a  certain  number  of  terms, 
and  to  pass  two  examinations ;  the  first  conunonly  called  the  ^  little 
go."  Those  incapable  of  passing  their  examination  are  said  to  be 
*'  plucked." 

The  head  of  the  University  is  the  chancellor  (an  appointment  of 
great  honour),  who  by  the  statutes  is  the  supreme  governor ;  next  in 
rank  is  the  high  steward ;  neither  of  these  officers,  however,  appear 
but  on  very  particular  occasions.  The  vice-chancellor  acts  for  the 
chancellor,  and,  in  conjunction  with  other  officers  appointed,  conducts 
the  government  of  the  University. 

All  members  of  the  Universities  wear  the  academic  costume,  vaiy- 
ing  according  to  the  grades  of  the  members  and  the  Acuities  in  which 
degrees  have  been  tiScen. 

OXFOBB. 

The  first  impression  on  entering  Oxford  from  the  London  roadf 
is  most  striking ;  the  combination  of  the  bridge  over  which  we  enter, 
with  the  Botanic  Gardens  to  the  left,  and  Magdalen  Collie,  the 
splendid  pile  on  the  right,  with  its  lofly  and  elegant  tower,  sor- 
rounded  by  the  most  magnificent  trees,  produces  a  whole  that  at 
once  astonishes  and  captivates  the  beholder.  The  impression  ex* 
cited  by  this  first  hurst  on  the  beauties  of  Oxford,  is  fuUy  kept  up 
during  the  whole  progress  up  the  High  Street,  every  step  producing 
some  fresh  and  interesting  feature,  with  such  peeps  up  the  streets  to 
the  right  and  left  of  noble  structures,  as  to  make  Uie  visitor  impatient 

*  lflan7  studenu  reilde  In  priTtte  lodglngi,  but  they  are  In  no  leipecC  esenpted  ftom  eoUei* 
diMHpllne;  none  bat  priTlleged  penona,  under  certain  rcitikilonsi  beinf  allowed  to  let  loosa 
to  the  students.  »'--»•' 

t  The  London  ooadb  raid. 
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to  commence  his  work  of  examination.  Mr.  Dallaway  justly  remarks, 
on  speaking  of  Oxford,  that,  ^^  for  variety  and  magnificence  of  public 
buildings,  no  city  in  Europe  can  offer  a  competition." 

The  city  of  Oxford  contains  19  colleges,  5  halls,  numerous  public 
buildings  and  institutions,  16  churches,  independent  of  dissenting 
places  of  worship.  Taking  the  colleges  in  chronological  order,  they 
are  as  follows : — 

University  CiMegt. — Considerable  doubt  exists  as  to  the  precise 
date  of  the  original  foundation  of  this  school ;  it  is  stated  to  be  so 
far  back  as  the  time  of  King  Alfred,  872.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  WiUiam  of  Durham,  who  died  in  1249,  left  considerable  property 
for  the  endowment  of  this  college,  and  may  be  considered  as  its 
founder.  The  present  foundation  consists  of  a  master,  13  fellows, 
16  scholars,  &c.,  with  the  patronage  of  16  livings. 

BaUid  C7o%«.— Founded  by  John  Balliol  (father  of  John  Ballioi, 
King  of  Scotland)  and  Dervorguilla  his  wife,  between  the  years  1 263 
and  1268.  The  present  foundation  consists  of  a  master,  12  fellows, 
and  14  scholars.    It  has  the  patronage  of  17  livings. 

MerUm  College, — Founded  bv  Walter  de  Merton,  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  in  1274.  It  is  to  the 
founder  of  this  college  that  the  present  system  of  having  all  the 
students  of  a  college  together  and  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  tutors  and  governors  is  attributed.  Before  his  time  they  were 
distributed  in  insulated  houses,  inns,  hostells,  &c.  Merton  may  be 
considered  the  primary  model  of  all  the  collegiate  bodies  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  the  statutes  of  Walter  jle  Merton  having  been  more 
or  less  copied  by  all  other  founders.  The  foundation  consists  of  n 
warden,  24  fellows,  14  postmasters,  4  scholars,  2  chaplains,  and 
2  clerks.     It  has  the  patronage  of  17  livings. 

Exeter  Codege. — Founded  by  Walter  Stapledon,  Bishop  of  Exeter 
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and  Lord  Hisb  Treasurer  of  England,  in  1314,  under  the  name  of 
Stapledon  Hall.  In  1404  Edmund  Stafford,  also  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
added  2  fellowships  to  the  ori^nal  foundation,  besides  extend* 
ing  the  buildings,  and  obtained  leave  to  give  to  the  college  its 
present  name.  The  foundation  consists  of  a  rector,  25  f<^ows, 
and  20  scholarships  and  exhibitioners.  It  has  the  patronage  of  14 
livings. 

Oriel  College.  — Founded  in  1326  by  King  Edward  II.  The 
society  consists  of  a  provost,  18  fellows,  with  24  scholars  and  exhi- 
bitioners.     It  has  the  patronage  of  13  livings. 

Queens  College. ^Founded  in  1340  by  Robert  Eglesfield,  Chaplain 
and  Confessor  to  Queen  Philippa  (consort  of  Edward  III.))  from 
whom  it  takes  the  name  of  Queen  s  College.  The  present  founda- 
tion consists  of  24  fellows,  eight  taberdeVs,  and  20  scholars  and 
exhibitioners.     It  has  the  patronage  of  27  livings. 

New  (7o%e.— Founded  in  1386  by  William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop 
of  Winchester  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  The  founda* 
tion  consists  of  a  warden,  70  fellows  and  scholars,  IC^chi^lains,  be- 
sides clerks  and  choristers.  Wykeham  also  founded  a  subsidiary 
college  at  Winchester,  in  1387,  from  whence  the  vacancies  in  New 
College  are  filled  up.     It  has  the  patronage  of  36  livings. 

Lincoln  CoUeae, — Founded  in  1427  by  Richard  Fleming,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.  The  foundation  consists  of  a  rector,  12  fellows,  and  21 
scholars  and  exhibitioners.     It  has  the  patronage  of  10  livings. 

A  U  Souls  CoUege, — Founded  by  Henry  Chichely,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, in  1437.  The  foundation  consists  of  a  warden,  40  fellows, 
2  chaplains,  &c.     It  has  the  patronage  of  17  livings. 

Magdalen  College. — Founded  in  1457  by  William  of  Waynfleet, 
Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  on  the 
site  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  The  foundation  con- 
sists of  a  president,  40  fellows,  30  scholars  (called  Demies),  4 
chaplains,  together  with  clerks,  choristers,  &c.  It  has  the  patronage 
of  36  livings.  The  site  of  Magdalen  College,  with  its  grounds  and 
gardens,  covers  a  space  of  about  100  acres,  the  buildings  alone  occu- 
pying nearly  1 1 ;  its  endowments  are  princely. 

Brazenose  College^  or  The  Kin^s  Hall  and  Brazenose  College, — 
Founded  jointly  by  William  Smyth,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Sir 
Richard  Sutton,  Knt.,  of  Prestbury,  Cheshire.  The  foundation  con- 
sists of  a  principal,  20  fellows,  and  47  scholars  and  exhibitioners.  It 
has  the  patronage  of  upwards  of  40  livings. 

Corpus  Christi  College. — Founded  in  1516  by  ^chard  Foy,  Bishop 
of  Winchester  and  Lord  Privy  Seal.  The  foundation  consists  of  a 
president,  20  fellows,  20  scholars,  2  chaplains,  and  4  exhibitioners. 
It  has  the  patronage  of  22  livings. 

Christ  Church  College. — Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  1525,  obtained  per- 
mission to  appropriate  the  revenues  of  a  number  of  suppressed  reli- 
gious houses  to  the  foundation  of  this  college,  and  may  therefore  justly 
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be  considered  its  founder ;  although,  after  making  considerable  pro- 
gress with  the  buildings,  it  was  suppressed,  and  &e  revenues  seized 
on  by  Henry  VIII.,  with  whom  the  Cardinal  had  fallen  into  disgrace. 
In  1532  the  King  re-founded  the  college  on  the  same  site,  with  a 
liberal  endowment,  in  the  name  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth's  College. 
In  1545  he  again  suppressed  this  college,  taking  its  possessions  into 
his  hands;  and  it  was  not  till  1546  that  it  was  finally  re-established 
in  the  mixed  form  of  a  cathedral  and  academic  college,  in  which  state 
it  still  continues.  The  foundation  of  Christ  Church  consists  of  a 
dean,  8  canons,  8  chaplains,  101  students,  besides  singing  men, 
choristers,  &c.     It  has  the  patronage  of  ahout  90  livings. 

Trinity  College, —Yoxm^eA  in  1554  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  Knt.,  of 
Tenterhanger,  in  Hertfordshire.  The  present  foundation  consists  of 
a  president,  12  fellows,  13  scholars,  and  3  exhibitioners.  It  has  the 
patronage  of  10  livings. 

St,  Johns  College.— Founded  by  Sir  Thomas  White,  Knt.,  Alder- 
man of  London,  in  1555 ;  re-founded  by  the  same,  1557.  The  foun- 
dation consists  of  a  president,  50  fellows  and  scholars,  one  chaplain, 
besides  singing  men,  choristers,  &c.     It  has  the  patronage  of  30 


Jesus  College, — Founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1571,  on  the 
petition  of  Hugh  Price,  LL.D.  The  society  at  present  consists  of  a 
principal,  19  fellows,  and  18  scholars.  It  has  the  patronage  of  20 
livings. 

Wadham  College, — Founded  1613,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of 
Nicholas  Wadham,  Esq.,  of  Edge  and  Meiefield,  Somersetshire,  by 
Dorothy,  his  widow.  The  foundation  consists  of  a  warden,  15  fel- 
lows, 15  scholars,  2  chaplain^  2  clerks,  and  various  exhibitioners. 
It  has  the  patronage  of  10  livings. 
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Pembroke  CoUeae, — Founded  in  1624  by  Thomas  Tesdale,  Esq^ 
and  Richard  Wightwick,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Ilsby,  Berks.  It  takes  its 
name  from  Philip  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  college.  The  founda- 
tion consists  of  a  master,  20  fellows,  and  16  scholars,  besides  several 
exhibitioners.     It  has  the  patronage  of  10  livings. 

Worcester  CoUege. — Founded  in  1714  by  Sir  Thomas  Cookes, 
Bart.,  of  Bentley,  in  Worcestershire.  The  foundation  at  present 
consists  of  a  provost,  21  fellows,  16  scholars,  and  three  exhibitioners. 
It  has  the  patronage  of  9  livings. 

HALLS. 

The  difference  between  the  Halls  and  Colleges  is  that  the  former 
are  not  incorporated,  and  conseouently  the  estates  and  other  property 
they  possess  are  held  in  trust  oy  the  University  for  their  use.  In 
other  respects  they  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  the  members  of  the 
colleges.  In  former  times  the  halls  were  very  numerous ;  in  the  time 
of  Edward  I.  they  are  said  to  have  been  nearly  300.  As  the  number 
of  colleges  increased,  that  of  the  halls  became  less,  several  halk  being 
comprehended  in  one  college ;  many  have  been  turned  into  private 
residences,  till  at  the  present  time  but  five  remain.  The  records  of 
halls  being  extremely  defective,  and  our  limits  not  beinff  sufficient 
for  entering  into  any  details  of  their  foundations,  we  only  give  the 
names  of  the  five  existing  halls ;  taking  these  societies  generally  to 
consist  of  a  principal,  vice-principal,  with  a  few  scholarships  and 
exhibitioners.  With  the  exception  of  Magdalen  Hall,  which  pos- 
sesses one  benefice,  they  have  no  church  patronage. 

St,  Mary'B  HaU. 

Magdalen  Hall. 

New  Inn  Hall. — In  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  from  1642  to  1646, 
this  hall  was  used  as  a  royal  mint,  to  which  the  different  colleges  and 
halls  sent  their  plate  to  be  melted  down  for  the  King's  use. 

St.  AJhan  HaU, 

St.  Edmund  HaU. 

In  addition  to  the  colleges  and  halls  are  the  following  public  insti- 
tutions : — 

Bodleian  Library. — Founded  in  1602  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley, 
Knt,  of  Exeter. 

The  Theatre. — Erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  Gilbert  Sheldon, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Chancellor  of  the  University,  in  1699. 
Public  meetings  for  the  annual  commemoration  of  benefiEictora,  and  the 
recitation  of  prize  compositions,  &c.,  take  place  in  the  theatre. 

Raddiffe  Library. — One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  Oxford. 
Founded  by  the  munificent  Dr.  Radcliffe  ;  completed  1747. 

Baddiffe  Observatory. — This  building,  with  a  dwelling  house  at- 
ta<^hed  for  the  observer,  also  owes  its  foundation  to  Dr.  Radcliffe. 
(See  article  "Observatories,"  pp.  674-679.) 
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Athmokan  Mtueum. — Erected  at  the  charge  of  tlie  Uniyersity, 
1683,  to  receive  a  collection  of  natural  and  artificial  cariosities,  fur- 
nislied  by  Elias  Ashmole,  Esq.,  subsequently  increased  by  other 
benefactors. 

The  University  Press. — Commenced  1826  ;  completed  1830. 

The  Schools, — This  building,  which  is  well  wortny  of  notice,  was 
completed  (on  ihe  site  of  the  old  schools)  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  is  not  the  property  of  any  one  college,  but 
belongs  to  the  UniTersity  as  a  body.  Leading  out  of  this  square 
are — 

The  Picture  OdZey;^.— Containing,  besides  pictures,  many  valuable 
curiosities ; 

The  Arundel  iifar£^«.— Collected  by  Su*  William  Petty,  for  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey ;  and 

The  Divinity  School. — A  large  and  splendid  room,  where  the 
ezercises  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Divinity  are 
performed. 

The  Taylor  Institution  and  University  Galleries.-- Erected  from 
the  bequests  of  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  Knt,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Randolph. 
The  former  as  a  foundation  for  cultivating  the  European  languages ; 
the  other  for  the  reception  of  works  of  art. 

The  Martyrs'  Memorial. — A  very  elegant  cross,  in  memory  of 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  who  suffered  martyrdom  by  fire  in 
1555,  on  the  site  of  the  houses  in  Broad  Street,  immediately  opposite 
the  Master's  house  of  Balliol  Colleee. 

St  Mary's,  or  University  Churd. — Completed  1498.  The  tower 
and  octagonal  spire  is  conspicuous  from  most  parts  of  the  town. 

The  Botanic  Gardens.— Yoxmded  by  the  Earl  of  Danby,  1622. 
The  gardens  are  extensive,  and  contain  a  valuable  collection  of 
plants ;  in  the  centre  walk  is  a  very  elegant  fountain. 

The  whole  neighbourhood  of  Oxford  abounds  with  interest  To 
the  Palace  of  Blenheim,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  we 
may  particularly  draw  the  attention  of  the  visitor ;  it  is  distant  only 
8  miles  from  Oxford. 

CAlffBBinOB. 

The  entrance  to  Cambridge  has  a  far  less  striking  effect  than  that 
to  Oxford;  indeed,  although  possessing  many  magnificent  edifices, 
Cambridee  must  yield  the  palm  to  Oxford.  The  new  buildings  of 
St.  John  s  Colleffe,  however,  standing  in  the  midst  of  their  luxuriant 
grounds,  with  the  more  ancient  portions  of  tbe  college  adjoining, 
the  new  and  old  bridges  crossing  the  Cam,  and  the  splendid  trees, 
form  a  whole  that  produces  an  effect  unsurpassed  even  at  Oxford  or 
elsewhere ;  and  the  chapel  of  King's  College  stands  unrivalled.  The 
view  on  entering  the  King's  Parade,  from  Trumpington  Street, 
embraces  a  vast  pile  of  buudingfl,  and  excites  jperhaps  a  grander 
feeling  than  any  single  coup-d'ceil  at  Oxford.     Cambridge  contains 
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1 7  colleges  and  halls  *,  besides  numerous  public  buildings  and 
churches.  The  following  is  the  chronological  order  of  the  colleges 
and  halls. 

St.  Peter's  CoUege^  or  Peterhause, — Founded  in  1257  by  Hugh  de 
Balsham,  Bishop  of  Ely.  The  society  consists  of  a  master,  14  fel- 
lows, and  10  bye-fellows,  with  about  60  scholars.  It  has  the 
patronage  of  11  benefices  and  one  grammar  school. 

Clare  fTol?.— Founded  in  1326  by  Dr.  Richard  Badew,  in  Mill 
Sti'eet,  under  the  title  of  University  Hall.  This  edifice  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  rebuilt  on  its  present  site,  by  Elizabeth,  sister 
of  the  Earl  of  Clare.  This  society  consists  of  a  master;  10  senior, 
9  junior,  and  3  bye-fellowships ;  besides  scholars,  students,  and 
foundation  servants.     It  has  the  patronage  of  16  benefices. 

Pembroke  College. — Founded  in  1347  by  Mary  de  St.  Paul,  widow 
of  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Henry  VI.  was  so  liberal 
a  benefactor  to  this  College  as  to  be  called  a  second  founder.  The 
societv  consists  of  a  master,  14  foundation  and  3  bye-feno\vships, 
30  scholarships,  besides  valuable  exhibitions.  It  has  the  patronage 
of  10  benefices. 

Gonviile  and  Caius  College. — Founded  in  1349  as  Gonville  Hall,  near 
to  St.  Botolph's  Church,  by  Edmund  Gonville,  Rector  of  Terrington^ 
Norfolk.  Established  on  its  present  site  as  Gonville  College,  in 
1353,  by  William  Bateman,  Bishop  of  Norwich.  In  1558  Dr.  Cains, 
physician  to  Queen  Mary,  procured  a  new  charter,  by  which  it  took 
its  present  name.      The  society  consists  of  a  master,  29  fellows, 

«  College  and  hallf  at  Cambridge*  are  alinost  synonymout. 
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and  about  50  scholarships,  with  numerous  exhibitions.     It  has  the 
patronage  of  22  benefices,  and  the  Perse  free  school. 

Trinity  iTo^.— Founded  in  1350  by  Bishop  Bateman.  The 
society  consists  of  a  master,  12  fellows,  and  16  scholars.  It  has  the 
patronage  of  8  benefices. 

Corptis  Ckristi  College, — Founded  in  1351  by  two  societies  or 
guilds  in  Cambridge.  The  society  consists  of  a  master,  12  fellows, 
with  about  60  scholarships  and  exhibitions.  It  has  the  patronage  of 
11  benefices. 

King*s  College. — Founded  by  King  Henry  VI.,  1441.  The  so- 
ciety of  this  College  consists  of  a  provost,  and  70  fellows  and 
scholars.  It  has  the  patronage  6f  upwards  of  30  benefices.  King's 
College  enjoys  certain  privileges  exempting  the  members  from  some 
of  the  general  laws  of  the  University.  King's  College  Chapel  is 
universally  celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  its  architecture. 

Queens  College. — Founded  in  1446  by  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Queen 
of  Henry  VI.,  and  re-founded  in  1465  by  Elizabeth  Widville,  Queen 
of  Edward  IV.  The  society  consists  of  a  president,  20  fellows,  and 
21  scholars.     It  has  the  patronage  of  11  benefices. 

St.  Catherine  9  iToZi.— Founded  in  1473,  by  Robert  Wodelarke, 
D.D.,  Provost  of  King's  College  and  Chancellor  of  the  University. 
The  society  consists  of  a  master,  14  fellows,  and  43  scholars.  It  has 
the  patronage  of  4  benefices,  and  1  grammar  school. 

Jems  Co^Z^e.— Founded  in  1496  by  John  Alcock,  Bishop  of  Ely. 
The  society  consists  of  a  master,  19  fellows,  and  46  scholars.  It 
has  the  patronage  of  16  benefices. 
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ChrUts  College, — This  College  dates  its  foundation  from  1505,  by 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  mother  of  Henry  VII. ;  &ougfa 
prior  to  this  period  it  existed  under  the  title  of  ^^  God's  Houae,"  from 
a  foundation  of  Henry  YI.  The  society  consists  of  a  master,  15 
fellows,  and  nearly  90  scholarships.  It  has  the  patronage  of 
18  benefices. 

8t,  John's  College, — Pounded  in  1511  by  Margaret,  Coonteas  of 
Richmond,  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  foundress  of  Christ's  Collie. 
This  society  consists  of  a  master,  60  fellows,  114  scholars,  besides 
numerous  exhibitions.  Forty-six  benefices  and  three  grammar 
schools  are  in  its  patronage. 

Magdalen  College* — Founded  in  1519  by  Thomas,  Baron  Aadley, 
of  Walden.  The  society  consists  of  a  master,  17  fellows,  and  43 
scholars.     It  has  the  patronage  of  6  benefices. 

Trinity  Cb2/6^«. —Founded  by  King  Henry  VIII.,  1546,  and  sub- 
sequently augmented  by  his  daughter.  Queen  Mary.  The  society 
consists  of  a  master,  60  fellows,  and  69  scholars,  with  valuable 
exhibitions.  It  has  the  patronage  of  59  benefices  and  3  grammar 
schools,  with  the  alternate  presentation  to  the  mastership  of  West- 
minster School. 

Ehnmanuel  CoUege. — Founded  in  1584  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
society  consists  of  a  master,  15  fellows,  and  36  scholars,  with  several 
exhibitions.  It  has  ihe  patronage  of  19  benefices  and  3  grammar 
schools. 

Sydney  Suseea  College. — ^Founded  in  1598  by  Lady  Frances 
Sydney,  Countess  of  Sussex.  The  society  consists  of  a  master,  12 
fellows,  and  26  scholars,  with  various  exhibitions.  It  has  the  patron- 
age of  6  benefices. 

Downing  College. — Founded  in  1800  by  Sir  George  Downing, 
Bart.,  of  Gamlingay  Park,  Cambridgeshire.  The  entire  buildings  of 
this  College  are  yet  unfinished;  when  complete,  the  society  will  con- 
sist of  a  master,  16  fellows,  and  6  scholars. 

In  addition  to  the  Colleges  and  Halls,  the  following  public  build- 
ings and  institutions  are  worthy  of  notice : — 

The  Senate  Houee. — An  el^;ant  structure  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
completed  about  1730.  The  public  business  of  the  University  is 
here  transacted. 

The  UniverBtty  Library^, — This  Library  contains,  in  addition  to  a 
voluminous  collection  of  books,  a  rare  and  valuable  collection  of 
manuscripts,  and  many  curious  relics  of  antiquity. 

The  Schools, — The  Divinity  School,  the  Philosophy  School,  and 
the  School  for  Civil  Law  and  Physic,  with  a  lecture  room  for  the 
professors. 

The  University^  or  Pitt  Press. — A  handsome  structure,  more  re^i 

•  ThJs  lilmry  Is  entitled  by  let  of  Pariiament  lo  a  oopT  of  tmrj  woik  imliUabed  In  tlili 
oountry.    The  lame  ptivUqie  u  aooorded  to  four  other  libmlci. 
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sembling  a  churcH  than  a  printing  office ,  bo  much  so,  that  it  goes 
by  the  name  among  the  students  of  the  FreikmarikS  Church, 

The  Fitzwilliam  Museum, — This  magnificent  building  (architect, 
the  late  George  Basevi,  Esq.),  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  to 
Cambridge,  owes  its  origin  to  the  noble  bequest  of  Viscount 
Fitzwilliam,  in  1816.  It  contains  a  fine  collection  of  paintings, 
with  yalaable  drawings  and  prints ;  and  a  choice  library,  with  manj 
Taluable  manuscripts  and  illuminated  missals.  A  collection  left  to  the 
University  by  Daniel  Mesman,  Esq.,  has  been  added  to  the  Fitzwilliam 
collection. 

Among  the  numerous  churches  in  Cambridge,  two  are  particularly 
worthy  of  notice : — Great  St.  Mar^s  Churchy  or  the  University 
Church,  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  Here  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
may  be  seen  the  dignitaries  of  the  University  in  their  robes  of  office, 
seated  on  the  throne  appropriated  to  them.  Church  of  the  Hdy 
Sepulchre — one  of  the  four  round  churches  of  England,  recently  re- 
stored. This  is  a  very  ancient  edifice,  well  worthy  the  notice  of  the 
antiquarian. 

We  cannot  dismiss  Cambridge  without  noticing  the  College  walks, 
which  are  really  beautiful;  and,  by  the  liberality  of  the  heads  of  the 
Colleges,  being  open  to  the  public,  form  agreeable  and  healthy  spots 
for  exercise  to  the  townspeople.  (For  Cambridge  Observatory,  see 
pp.  670-674.) 

ST.   ALBAn's, 

A  very  ancient  town,  20  miles  north-west  of  London,  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  (Station,  King  s  Cross,  Battle  Bridge),  sends  two 
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members  to  Parliament.   It  was  one  of  the  principal  places  of  the  an- 
cient Britons,  before  the  Roman  Conquest ;  soon  after,  it  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  city  under  the  name  of  Verulam.     The  greater  part  of 
this  city  was  demolished  by  the  Britons,  under  Queen  Boadicea,  in 
the  sixty-first  year  after  the  birth  of  Christ;  but  it  was  soon  rebuilt, 
and  the  inhabitants  continued  under  the  protection  of  the  RomAns 
for  a  long  time.     In  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  the 
Roman  Emperor,  Diocletian,  in  the  year  304,  Alban,  a  native  of 
Verulam,  who  had  been  a  soldier  at  Rome,  suffered  martyrdom  for 
his  faith;  and  being  the  first  Briton  who  had  been  put  to  death  for 
his  religious  opinions,  he  is  called  England's  first  martyr,  as  St  Ste- 
phen is  called  the  proto-martyr  of  Christianity.     St.  Alban's  Abbey 
Church  was  principally  erected  in  the  reign  of  WiUiam  Rufus,  and 
is  in  extreme  length  606  ft.,  by  217  ft.  at  the  intersection  of  the 
transept;  a  large  part  of  the  original  edifice  is  composed  of  materials 
taken  from  the  ruins  ol^  the  ancient  Verulam,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Roman  tile.     There  are  several  monuments  of  illustrious  mea;  that 
of  Duke  Humphrey,  of  Gloucester,  the  brother  of  Henry  V  .^  dis- 
covered within  these  few  years,  is  curious.     This  venerable  abbey 
altogether  is  an  object  of  great  interest.      It  is  to  be  r^retted  that 
diosej  individuals  possesaing  enormous  wealth  in  the  d^urch,  should 
not  be  induced  to  come  forward  and  protect  from  the  ravages  of 
time  this  gem  of  antiauity.     In  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  hard  by, 
b  a  magnificently  sculptured   sitting  monument  of  the  great  Lord 
Bacon,  executed  by  Rysbach.    For  an  excellent  Quide  of  St.  Alban's, 
apply  at  Mr.  Langley's,  bookseller,  in  the  town. 

ASCOT   HEATH. 

Five  miles  from  Windsor,  and  about  24  miles  from  London,  long 
celebrated  for  its  fashionable  race,  held  in  the  week  after  Whitsun- 
tide, which  lasts  five  days.  Her  Majesty  and  Royal  Family  usually 
attend  one  or  two  days.  The  resort  on  the  race-course  during  the 
intervals  of  the  race  is  exceedingly  interesting,  from  being  attended 
by  fashionably  dressed  and  beautiful  women  of  high  birth. 

EPSOM. 

Epsom  Downs,  or  Race-Course,  is  the  great  attraction  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  for  horse-racing.  The  grand  time  is  about  the  second 
week  in  May.  It  is  one  of  the  sreatest  horse-racing  assemblies  in 
the  kingdom,  and  which  the  nobuity  liberally  patronize ;  all  classes, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  seen  co-mingled  in  the  enjoyment 
of  this  delightful  English  sport.  It  is  in  Smrey,  about  15  miles 
from  London. 

CHISWICK. 

A  village  lying  between  the  Thames  and  Hammersmith,  on  the 
western  road,  about  5  miles  from  London,  remarkable  for  its  horti- 
cultural gardens  (see  article  *^  Gardens,"  pp.  480-487)  and  the  fine 
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seftt  and  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  house 
ia  in  the  Palladian  style,  built  by  the  Earl  of  Burlington.  There  are 
two  statues,  one  of  Palladio,  and  the  other  of  Inigo  Jones,  sculptured 
hy  Rjsbach.  The  house  contains  a  few  good  paintings,  and  the 
gardens  are  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Edmunds  (see  also  pp. 
506-508).  In  this  mansion  expired  the  great  statesmen,  Charles 
James  Fox,  in  1806,  and  George  Cannings  in  1827.  In  the  parish 
churchyard  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  Countess  of  Falconberg, 
the  daughter  of  Oliyer  Cromwell ;  the  Earl  Macartney ;  Ralph  the 
historian ;  Loutherbouig  the  painter ;  Hogarth,  on  whose  tomb  there 
is  an  epitaph  written  by  (janick  ;  Ugo  Foscolo,  an  Italian  literati  of 
eminence. 

KSW. 

Remarkable  for  its  splendid  gardens,  and  once  a  ro3ral  residence; 
formerly,  also,  the  residences  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and 
the  King  of  HanoYcr.  (For  a  description  of  the  gardens,  see  article 
"  Gardens.") 

RICHMOND. 

Very  beautifully  situated,  long  celebrated  for  its  picturesque  and 
romantic  views  of  rich  and  cultivated  fields,  villas,  residences  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  hills  and  dales,  and  of  the  meandering  Thames. 
The  views  present  Petersham,  Twickenham,  Hampton  Court,  Wind- 
sor, Harrow-on-the-Hill,  &c.  These  views  are  from  Richmond  Hill, 
a  spot  consecrated  by  the  writings  of  the  poet  and  the  historian.  The 
Star  and  Garter,  an  hotel  of  very  fashionable  resort,  have  the  choicest 
repasts  for  visitors.  The  late  King  of  the  French  and  his  family  took 
up  their  residence  in  this  hotel  several  times  during  their  sojourn  in 
this  country.  Richmond  Bridge  has  from  it  very  pretty  views  of  the 
Hill,  with  the  studded  villas  which  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
Close  to  the  bridge  is  a  residence  combining  with  it  on  either  side  a 
conservatory,  which,  by  reference  to  the  article  "Gardens,"  will  be 
found  explained. 

Within  a  very  short  distance  looking  east  there  is  an  iron  bridge, 
on  which  the  railway  is  carried,  and  is  the  route  to  Twickenham, 
Windsor,  &c. 

Richmond  Park  is  veiy  extensive,  containing  upwards  of  2200 
acres,  and  said  to  be  about  8  miles  round.  Lord  John  Russell, 
Prime  Minister,  has  his  residence  in  the  great  lodge.  It  is  a  fine 
structure,  the  centre  of  which  is  constructed  of  stone,  and  the  wings 
of  brick.  It  is  on  an  elevated  spot  commanding  fine  prospects ;  besides 
other  edifices,  with  gardens,  &c. 

Richmond  was  formerly  a  royal  residence.  Queen  Elizabeth  died 
here  March  24,  1604.     (See  also  article  "Gardens.'^ 

HAHPTON   COURT  PALAGB. 

Hampton  Court  Palace  (see  articles  **  Galleries"  and  "  Gardens," 
pp.  496-^498};  a  most  interesting  palatial  edifice.    (For  a  view  in  the 
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gardens,  and  an  exterior  of  the  palace  gardens,  front,  &c^  see  the  two 
illustrations  in  the  article  ^^  Oalleries"  and  '^Cfardens;"  in  the  latter  a 
description  of  these  eardens  will  be  found.)  This  palace  was  originaUy 
bailt  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  afterwards  enlarged  and  improved  by  Su- 
Christopher  Wren.  It  is  one  of  the  Royal  Palaces,  and  it  is  beanti* 
fully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  to  which  it  has  a  frontage 
of  328  ft.  To  this  structure  there  are  three  grand  quadrai^les: 
the  western  or  entrance  court  is  167  ft.  by  141  h.;  the  clock  court 
is  133  ft.  by  91  ft.;  and  the  eastern  or  fountain  court  is  111  fi.  by 
117  ft.  It  is  in  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture,  and  is  a  very  fine 
example,  but  with  some  mixture  of  a  later  style.  The  apartments  of 
the  interior  contain  a  numerous  collection  of  pictures  particularly  rich 
in  portraits  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  &c.,  and  there 
are  also  the  celebrated  cartoons  of  Raphael.  The  rooms  are  capa- 
cious, and  very  suitable  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures.  In  one  of 
the  apartments  there  is  an  extraordinary  fine  model  made  in  Indian 
^ood — the  palace  of  one  of  the  rich  Hindoo  Princes,  at  Moorshaaabod. 
This  palace  was  erected  by  Major  General  M^Leod,  who  bad  the 
honour  of  presenting  it  to  her  Majesty.  A  descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
contents  of  this  fine  palace  is  sold  by  one  of  the  domestics  for  6d. 

The  fine  Hall  (called  Wolsey's  Hall)  has  lately  been  restored  to 
its  pristine  beauty,  and  is  shown  to  visitors.  It  is  a  noble  specimen 
of  a  princely  and  baronial  hall,  upwards  of  100  ft.  by  40  flL  in 
width.  Annexed  is  the  ancient  withdrawing-room  or  presence 
chamber,  of  about  60  ft.  lon^,  being  an  equal  breadth  to  the  hall. 
The  ceiling  is  most  splendid,  with  pendent  ornaments  and  rich 
carvings,  and  the  windows  are  of  equal  splendour,  with  stained  glass. 

The  visitor  should  not  omit  an  inspection  of  this  splendid 
grandeur  of  the  Tudor  period.  The  town  of  Hampton  affords  every 
accommodation  for  the  visitor  s  comforts.  Opposite  the  nalace  gates 
are  the  fine  gates  of  the  entrance  to  Bushy  Park,  whicn  should  be 
visited  for  the  beauty  of  the  stately  trees. 

CLARBMONT. 

Clarenwnt  Palace  (west  of  London,  in  the  county  of  Surrey), 
so  much  known;  becoming  an  object  of  historical  and  mournful 
interest  from  being  the  residence  of  the  late  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales,  only  child  of  George  IV.,  and  first  wife  to  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  when  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobourg ;  subsequently  the 
residence  of  the  late  dethroned  monarch  of  France,  Loms  Philippe ; 
and  now  that  of  his  Queen  and  royal  family.  Its  situation  is  near 
the  village  of  Esher  in  Surrey,  17  miles  from  London.  The  present 
palace  was  built  about  80  years  since  for  Lord  Clive,  who  spent 
upwards  of  100,000/.  in  its  erection  and  decoration.  It  was  in  1816 
purchased  by  parliament,  at  a  cost  of  65,000/.,  as  a  residence  for 
Prince  Leopold,  who  now  nominally  occupies  and  maintains  it  as  a 
residence  for  the  family  of  the  fallen  monarch.     (See  also  p.  506.) 
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The  following  Index  and  Directoiy  includes  not  only  the  objects  mentioned  in 
the  work,  but,  for  the  convenience  of  the  stranger,  every  leading  street  and 
public  office,  with  an  indication  of  the  address,  or  of  the  locality  referred  to  on 
the  map.  The  following  abbreviations  are  used :  bdgs.,  buildings ;  rd.,  road ; 
sq.,  square ;  St.,  street ;  St.,  Saint ;  N.,  E.,  W.,  S.,  north,  east,  west,  and  south. 
To  express  the  part  of  a  street  in  which  the  object  indicated  is  situated,  the 
number  of  the  house  is  given  before  the  name  of  the  street ;  the  number  of  the 
page,  if  there  is  any  reference  in  the  book,  after  the  name  of  the  street. 

After  page  504  the  book  is  double  numbered,  pages  (505)  to  (540),  num- 
bered withm  brackets,  coming  before  pj^e  505,  when  the  paging  proceeds 
regularly. 


Abchurch  lane,  Lombard  st. 

Abingdon  St.,  Wotminster  Pa- 
lace 

Abney  Park  Cemetery,  Stoke 
Newington  rd.,  288 

Academy,  see  Arts,  Music 

Arts.  Royal,  63, 432,  0OO 

MlUtary ,  Royal,  see  Wool- 

wich 

Music.  Royal,  63,  394,  631 

Woolwich,  350,  680 

Account-book  making,  232, 
238,248 

days,  104,  378 

Accountants,  62 

Achilles'  statue,  Hyde  park  E., 
827 

Acton,  60;  almshouses,  217 

Chapel,  322;  police,  97 

Wells,  60 

Actuaries,  Institute  of,  12, 
Chatham  place.  Ill 

Adam  St.,  Adelphi,  W.  Strand 

Addiscombe  Coll^,  63,  383, 
363,600 

Addison,  786 

Addresses,  101 

Adelakle  Gallery,  Lowther  ar- 
cade. W.  Strand,  700 

Adelphi  Theatre,  411,  Strand, 

Admiralty,  Whitehall,  and 
Somerset  House,  88,  89, 703, 
769 

Court,  Doctors*  commons, 

90,91,703 

Adult  Orphan  Asylum,  245 

Advertising,  76 

iBlMc  Society,  589 

AfUcan  Civilintion  .Society, 
20,  Buckingham  st. 

Agricultural  College,  26,  King 
William  st.  W. 

Show,  see  Smithfield  Club 

— »  Society,  Royal,  12,  Hano- 
ver sq.,  5U6 

Albsn's,  St,  881 

Wood  St.,  Cheapside,  312 

Duke  of.  House,  355. 

Albany,  Piccadilly:  do. St.,  Re- 


gent's park  E.,  9^ 


Albemarle  st.,  02.  Pioeadllly  W. 
Albioii  HaU,  London  wall,  623 


Aldermanbury ,  Gresham  st.,  E. 
Aldermary  Church,    Watling 

St.  E.,  306 
Aldermen,  93.  94,  96. 325,  326, 

330.  716;  Court  of,  326,  328, 

X)0,  405. 822;  Deputy,  330 
Aldersgate  St.,  General   Post 

OflSce,  near  Cheapside,  W. 

Ward,  ditto 

Aldgate,  E.  City,  Leadenhall 

St.  E. 

Church,  ditto,  313 

Ale,  272,  see  Beer 

Alfred  Club,  2.3,  Albemarle  st, 

Piccadilly,  305 
Alie  St.,  Goodman's  fields 
Alien    Office,    Home    Office, 

Whitehall  (11  tUl  4  <yclock) 
Alley,  The,  377 
Alleyne's  Almshouses.  215 
Allhallows,  London  wall,  313 

Staining.  Mark  lane,  310 

Lombard  st,  309 

Barking.  Great  Tower  st, 

172.  307,  3U9 
the  Great,  Bread  st,  308, 

828 
Alliance  Assurance,  240 
Almanacks,  336, 658 ;  NauUcal, 

614,  649 
Almshousss,  214 
Alpha  rd.,  Regent's  park  W. 
Alphage,  St,  London  wall  W., 

All  Saints,  Caledonian  rd.,  315. 

Cambridge    place,    Edg- 

ware  rd. 

Knightsbridge,Ennismore 

place.  315 

Lambeth,  Lower  marsh 

Poplar,  E.  India  rd. 

St  Pancras,  Gordon  sq. 

Rotherhithe,  Lower  rd. 

Spitalfields,  Spicer  st 

Westminster  rd.,315 

All  Souls,  Langham  place,  320 

Amen  comer,  Paternoster  row, 
Ludgate  hill,  502 

American  Legation,  138,  PIc- 
cadUly 

AMUBBMSlfT,  Pi.ACKSor,e99, 
see  Concerts,  Gardens,  Mu- 
sic, Theatres 


Anatomical  Schools,  sec  Medi- 
cal 

subjects,  66 

Anchorsmiths,  237 

Andrew's,  St.,  Bethnal  green, 
.321 

by  the  Wardrobe,  Doctors* 

commons,  307 

Holbom  hill,  310 

Undershaft,     Leadenhall 

st,  173.  307, 309 

Wells  st,  Oxford  st 

Anerly,  499 

Anglo-Saxon  architecture,  127 

Anne's,  St,  Limchouse,  315 

Soho,  315 

Blackfriars,  see  St  An- 
drew Wardrobe 

Society  School,  245,  361 

and  Agnes,  Generai  Poat 

Office,  193,  312 

Annattoraanufacturers,121,234 

Annuities,  110 

Antholin,  St,  Watling  st,  193. 
308 

Anthony,  St,  306 

Antiquaries,  Society  of,  553, 
585.  600,  769 

Antiquities,  127;  Anglo-Saxon, 
127;  banking,  1(12,  109; 
church.  288 ;  coronation 
stone,  788;  crypts,  131,  140, 
151,  150,  311,711.  716,  720; 
glass  painting,  146;  Lambeth 
Palace,  140;  London  stone, 
308;  mosaic,  787,  793;  Nor- 
man, 128,  131;  pix-offlce. 
127.  724;  Roman,  73(»,  see 
British  Museum,  Guild- 
hall; Saviour's,  St,  140; 
Saxon,  see  Anglo:  shrine  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  1G3; 
Temple,  135;  tombs,  1(J6; 
White  Tower,  128;  West- 
minster Abbey,  127. 143 

Antrobus',  Lady,  garden,  (523) 

Antwerp  Steam  Company. 
Fenchurch  st,  71,  Lombard 
St.,  123 

Apothecaries  Company,  335, 
337,  494, 505,  546, 628 

Hall.  Water  lane.  Black- 

friars,  505 

QQ 
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Apparatus,  sdentlflc,  9S2 
Appeal  courts,  see  Law  courts 
Apprentices,  City,  327,  SM 
Apelev  House,  Hyde  park,  Pie- 
cadniy,  W.,  3M,  4»l.  704, 827 
Abchbs,  704;    St.  Bartholo- 
mew's    Gate,     Smithfleld ; 
Green  park,  454,7<>5;  Hyde 
park,  4A5,  705 ;    St.  John's, 
Smithfleld ;  marble.  Oxford 
St.,  Hyde  park,  705 1   Tem- 
ple Bar,  Fleet  st,  927,  704; 
York  Gate.  704 
Arboretum,  37*  43, 44,  see  Plne- 
tum ;  St  James's,  453 ;  Hor- 
ticultural, 486 1  Kenslniiton 
gardens,  44. 47,  452. 456. 4f»; 
Kew.  409 ;  Loddlge's,  (531) ; 
Royal     Botanic.    487;     St. 
James's  park,  453;  Yietoria 
park, 408 
Arcade.  Burlington  .Piecadilly, 
264  :  Exeter,  Katharine  St., 
Strand;  Hungerfbrd,  Strand. 
264;  London  Bridge  station ; 
Lowther.  Strand.  264 ;  Opera, 
Haymarket,  264 ;    Pantech- 


Archeologieal     Institute,    26, 
Suffolk  St.,  PaU  Mall,  587 

Assodation,  British,  32, 

Sackville  St.,  Piccadilly,  587 

Arches  Court,  Doctors'^  corn- 
moot.  91 
Architect  Newspaper,  10,  Flud- 

yer  St.,  Whitehall 
Architects.  62,  66,  72, 110 

Royal  Institute  of,  573 

Architectural  Publication  So- 
ciety,l4A,GTeatMarlbon>ugh 

St. 

—  Society,  Lyons  inn  hall 
AacRiTscTURB  or  London, 

124;  altar-screen,  142)  An- 
gkvSaxon,  127;  apsis,  146. 
162;  arcade,  179:  £n7»719. 
733;  Baths  and  Wash- 
HOUBB6,  254;  belfries,  193; 
Bridob,  273;  cathedral,  150, 
181 :  ceUlng.  41 5;  Chambers, 
Sir  W.,  200,  213;  chapter- 
house, 147;  Church,  S88; 
cloisters,  149. 151, 170;  Club, 
202;  conservatory,  471,403; 
conventual,  133,  135,  143. 
156. 306 :  cruciform.  133. 141 . 
143;  crypt.  131, 140, 151, 150, 
316;  dome.  181,  185,  190; 
domestic,  160 ;  exchange, 
366:  gate,  IGO,  162,  4^: 
halls,  147. 157, 158, 161. 174; 
Hawkesmoor.  198.  211;  lU- 
lian.  170;  Jones,  Inigo,  175, 
176, 178,  180,  203 ;  Norman, 
128,  131.  133,  135,  141.  307; 
observatory,  633;  oriel,  161 ; 
Palladian.  296;  Paul's,  St.. 
181 ;  piazza,  179 ;  piers,  281 ; 
plans,  128, 136,  148, 177, 184. 
901,  250b  294.  295,  297,  300, 
304,  339.  M4.  347.  348,  373. 
374,  559,  577.  605.  633,  733, 
866,  867:  roof,  157;  round 
church,  135;  Saxon,  see  An- 
glo-Saxon ;  screen,  142, 162; 
shrine,  163;  squares,  179; 
BUbles.  867;  steeples.  193, 
205.  733;  triforium,  133,142, 
146;  Tudor,  150,  170,  173; 
villa,  450;     vaulting,    126, 


131.  135,  146,  153.  159,  162, 
163,  165,  169;  watmUe, 
179;  windows.  145.  156; 
Wren,  180. 181,  206 

Architectural  Tile  Works, 
Commercial  rd.,  Lambeth 

Argyle  House.  354 

Argyll  St,  222,  Regent  st. 

ArUngton  House,  748 

Annorers  and  Braziers*  Hall, 
81,  Coleman  sU.  505:  alms- 
houses, 215 ;  company,  336 

Armoury,  Tower,  778;  Hamp- 
ton Cfourt,  409;  Windsor, 
443;  Woolwich;  United Ser- 
vice  Museum.  585;  Armorers 
and  Braziers  Hall,  505;  East 
India  Museum,  7^;  St. 
James's.  413 

Arms,  College  of,  Bennet's 
Hill.  St.  Paurs.  323,  564 

Army,  see  MUitary,  War  Of. 
flee 

Army  and  Navy  Club,  Pall 
Mall  West.  302 

Arrow-root  manufacture,  235 

Art,  Schools  of,  see  Galleries ; 
Academy,  Royal,  63,  432, 
600;  architectural,  66*  see 
likewise  Architectural  So- 
ciety t  British  AztisU.  385; 
British  Museum,  566;  Bri- 
tish Institution.  385;  City 
of  London  Institution,  502; 
Design,  School  of ,  see  De- 
sif^n ;  female,  399  ;  King's 
College,  323;  mechanics'  fn- 
BtItution8,591 :  National  Gal- 
lery. 420,  745;  Society  of 
British  Artists,  385 ;  Univer- 
sity Collcm,  323;  Yemon 
Gallery,  401 ;  Union,  444, 
West  Strand 

Arthur's  Club,  69,  St.  Jame^a 
St.  303. 304 

Artificial  flower  trade,  62,  116, 
234,379 

eye  trade,  234 

Artillery,  see  Military,  Ord- 
nance 

Company  .Armoury^Fins- 

bury  sq. 

ArtkU,  &,  79t  379 

British  Society,  Suffolk 

St,  Pall  Mall.  E.,  385 

Arts.  Society  of,  18,  John  St., 
Adelphi,  W.  Strand,  580 

Art  Union.  444,  West  Strand 

Arundel  st,  187,  Strand 

Arundel  House,  539 

Ascot  Heath,  35,  882 

Ashbumham  House,  206, 706 

Ashburton  House.  3^,  706 

Asiatic  Society,  Royal,  582 

Aske's  Hoapital,  Hoxton,217, 
246,363 

Assam  tea,  1 1 ,  Crooked  lane 

Assault,  94, 95 

Assayers.  238, 335, 336, 616 

Assay  office,  see  Laboratory 

Assise  Courts,  91 

Association,  British,  G67 

AaauRANcB  Compakibb,  110, 
239;  list  of,  240 

Astley's  Theatre,  6.  Bridge  rd., 
Westminster  Bridge,  S.,  773, 
775 

Astronomical  Society,  Royal, 
Somerset  House,  Stnnd^oTO, 
681,  690,  699,  769 


ASTLUMS,  942 

Athenanim  Journal,  14»  We(> 

Ihigton  st  N..  Strand,  7t 
Club,  107,  PaU  Man.  194. 

295 
Atlas   Aamranae,   Cheapaide* 

940 
Attorney  General.  89 
Auction   sales,  378,  379*    me 

Sales 
——  mart,    LoCfalnirT,    ftilr. 

STB 
Audit  Ofllee,  769 
Andley  st.  Oxford  at.  W. 
Augurane,  see  Austin 

St,  Hackney.  313 

Aurora  BoreaUs.  SI 

Austin  Friars,  Old  Bmnd  aC-, 

City,  156.  306 

St.  Old  Change,  309 

Austrian  Embaasy.  7.  ChaadoB 

St.  Cavendish  sq. 
Avenue  road.  Regent* spazk  N. 
Aviary,  964,  517.  (531),  see  Or. 

nithological.  Zoologknl 

Bacon,  Lord,  387*  bom  In  West 

Strand 
Baden   Conaulate,   1,   Rirhrt 

court,  Limest ,  FenchurA  at 
Badger  BaitlB 


Bagahot,34,35,36 

heath.  48^  <5a8> 

sand,  34, 35.  36 

Bail.  94;  Court.  W< 

Hall 

Bailey.  Old,  see  Ccntml  Crimi- 
nal Court 
Baker  st,  Nenrmnd;  BnBaar, 

58.  Baker  St.  264 
Bakers,  62. 297. 834, 379 

Almshouses,  216 

Hall,  16,  Uarplan^  Towr 

st,505 
Balham  hfll.  465 
BaU's  Pond,  Isfington,  388^  851 
Ballast-heaving,  340 
Baltic  Coflke  Honae, ; 
Bancroft's    a 

End,  215 
Band,  Caledonian.  M5«   Ma. 

rine.  245;  R.  MOitary  Asy. 

lum.244 
Bank  of  ExttLAim,  Conhill 

W..  102. 107, 947. 600,  «7 

Notes,  102,  109. 949 

Sayings,  66. 106, 238 


.379 


Bankers.  72,  612 
Bankino,  109 
Bankruptcy  Court.  82. 

hall  St.  Gnsham  st  K. 
Bankside.  Southwark 
Banqueting-lHMse*  WhitdiaU, 

176.440.706.747 
Baptist  chapdhs.  392 

collage,  sae^tepney 

Missfonary    Society,    3S, 

Mooflntest 
Barbel?  Company*  3S\  336, 

56i ;  Hall,  33,  Ifankwen  st, 

Cripplegate.  362,  445.  565 
Barbican,  Aldengale  st 
Barclay's  Brewery,  Park  st. 


„ ^J79 

Observat^,  696 

Banes.  City,  399, 369^  331 

"    ^     coUsetkai,  339.988 
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Barking.  6. 55. 90 

-Police.  97;  cfanrefa.asi 
'     ,  St..  Pimlico.  315 

—  Colle;^e.  315 

Kensington.  AdcUeon  id. 

SL  Luke*!.  King  sq. 

Barnard** inn.  Lower  Holboni. 

588.530,531 
BaraeC  police.  97 
Bamsbury  park,    I^nrer  rd., 

IsUngtob 
Barometer  making.  23S,  238. 

379 
Baron  of  beef,  334 
Bars,  City.  398,  771 
Bartbokmiew,    St.,    College. 

Smithfield,  63, 383,  325,500. 

ns 

—  Exchange.  312 

Hospital.  Staltblield,  83. 

G6,  3S3.  325,  509, 512 
Suffolk    St.,    Cambridge 

Id.,  381 
the  Great.  Smithfield,  131, 

167.318 
the  Lew,  Smithfldd,  160, 

307.313 

lane.  Lothbury,  Bank 

close,  Sraithfieki 

Barvtes,  sulphate  of,  30 
Baslngludl   sL,   Gresham  St., 

Guildhall.  379. 531 
Basins,  see  Docks 
Basketmakers.  62, 236, 243, 379 

Company,  Guildhall,  336 

Bassishaw  Waid.Baaingliallst., 

318 
— —  Chambers,  Basinghall  st. 
Bith  House,  379, 706 
Bathing  place,  455;  see  Caaal 
Baths  and  WA8RHou8Ba,8S4, 

267,763 
Battenea.  S.W.  London,  (540) 

—  Bridge,  near  to  Chelsea 
Hospital;  chureh,313;  park, 
464.855 

BaUy's  Amphitheatre,  773, 
likewise  near  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition 

Bavarian  Chapel,  Warwick  st.. 
Golden  sq.,  322;  Consulate, 
331.  Great  St.  Helen's 

Bayswater.  Oxford  at.,  W., 
455,  854;  brook.  5;  school, 
363 

BaxAAaa  and  Sbow-Rooms. 
264;  Baker  St.,  264;  Blind 
Asylum.  364;  Hanwell  Asy- 
lum, 520;  IsllngtOD,  865; 
London  Bridge  Statkm ; 
Lowther,  S64;  New  Oxford 
sL,  265;  Pantechnh»n,  265; 
Pantheon,  264;  Soho,  264; 
Thames  Tunnel,  833 

Beale's  factory,  864 

Bear-baithig,  95 

Bears,  378 

Beaumont  Institution,  32, 
Beaumont  sq..  Mile  End 

Beaufort  House,  354 

Beaufoy's  Vinegar  Works, 
South  Lambeth 

Bean  voir  Town,  Kingslandrd. 

Beddington  Park.  466 

Bedford  Chapel.  Bkxmubnry 
St.  Oxford  St.  E. 

hUl,465 

row,  Hiah  Holbom.  379 

sq.,iiearUigh  Holboni,  770 

St.,  CovcBt  Qaiden 


Bedlam,  see  Bethlehem 
Beer  Licences,  9B 

Trade,  see  Breweries 

Beggars.  69.  96 

Belgian    Embassy.    9.    Wey- 
mouth  St.;    Consulate,   52, 

Gnusechureh  st. 
Belgrave  sq.,  Pimlioo,  770 
Benedict,  St..  see  Bannet 
Benefit  Societies,  111;  Asylum, 

846 
Bennet,  St.,  Fink,  312 

Graocchurch  st. 

Paul's  Wharf,  U.  Thames 

St.  W.,  196,  206.  307 
Berkeley  House,  355 

sq..  PiccadiUy  W.,  771 

Berlin  wool.  234.  379 
Bermondsey,  S.  London,  227, 

230,  341.  379;  chapel,  382; 

church.  313;  eonyent,  382; 

market,  379, 612L 
Bemefs  st.,  54,  Oxford  aLt  W. 
Berwick  St.,  371,  Oxford  sL,  W. 
Bethlehem     Hosj^,     Saint 

George^  fields.  66,  509, 513, 

601. 
Bethnal  green,  E.  London,379; 

chur^es,  321 ;  almshouses, 

215 
Beulah  Spa,  Norwood,  486 
Bexley  heath,  54 
Bible  Society,  600 
Bielefield's  works,   15,    Wel- 
lington St.  N.,  Strand 
Billbrokers,  104, 377 
Billingsgate,    Lower  Thames 

St.  E.,  338.  610 
Billiterst.,  114,  Fenchurch  st. 
BIrchin  lane,  35,  Comhill 
Bishop.  Mr.,   VUla,  456,  631. 

680.684,607 
Bishop's     Distillery,     Rope- 
maker  St.,  Finsbury 
Bishops,  87 
Bishopsgate  ward  and  St.,  Com- 

hiU  E.,  98, 531 

church,  200,  313 

Blackfriars,  the  district  at  each 

end  of  BlackfHars  Bridge; 

rd.,  Blackfriarf  Bridge  S.. 

773.826 
Blackheath.  S.E.  London,  49 

Police.  97 

Blacking  trade,  234 
Blackman  st..  Borough 
Blacksmiths'    Company,     5, 

Copthall  court.  Bank 
Blackwall.  E.  London,  614 

Police.  97 ;  sution,  814 

Blackwell  Hall  Factors,  234 
Blenheim  st.  Dispensary,  514 
Blind  schools  and  asylums,  63, 

243.364 

Printing,  243 

Blomfield  St..  London  wall,  9 
Blood-driers,  233 
Bkwmsbnry,  Mid  London,  770, 

828;  County  Court,  93 
Police,     96;    dispensary, 

314 

St.  Geor^s^s.  190.  315 

Bluecoat  School,  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, 64,  383,  613,  716 

245,363 

Blyth's  Csctory,  364 

Boar's  head,  834 

Boat-building,  837 

Bond  St.,  HeeadiUy  W.  and 

Oxford  St.  W. 


Bonding  Warehouse,  338 

Bone  trade,  833.  238 

BonifiMe,  St.,322 

Bonnet-makers,  62,  838, 83t 

shape  makers.  239 

Boodle^s  Club,  28,  James's  tt, 
306 

Bookbinders.  238.  238,  298, 
248;  ssylum,  246 

Book  Trade,  61,  296, 838, 138 

Books,  Duties  on,  114 

Obscene,  96 

Postage.  101. 758 

Registry,  Stationers*  Hall 

Booking  Ofllces,  102 

Booth's  Distillery,  55,  Cow 
Cross  St.,  Smithfield 

Bootmaken.  61,  235;  alms- 
houses. 216;  see  Shoeroakars 

Borneo  Church  Mission,  3, 
Waterloo  pUce,  Pall  MaH 

Borough  Market  (Southwark), 
611 

Bofougitt,  60 

Botante  Gaiden,  see  AiIm>. 
retum ,  Conservatory,  Herba- 
rium, Pinetum 

rhti^i^itk,  4t^j,  (rjN5^,  6115; 
l''ijlh;i]ii.«j7,  (5T5J  t  OayV, 
1M!> ;  Ktvf,  ns  4fl»  ^fi7,  4tB, 
£<i:i;  Rnyal  B0tsnir,  3W,  497, 
4ri7.  4U7,  5.m.  ^1 
■ :?nptetVpHDvaT»  tnncrOr- 

ai".  4.V.  4«7.  W7.  .w».  m) 

Bot;iriifal  Sn.vietyH  s*K  Bedford 

Bolnny  of  Loudua,  37 
Botolph  lane.  Lower  Thames 

St.  ^9 
Botolph,  St.,  Aldgate,  313 

Aldersgate,  313 

BillingBgate,seeSt.George 

Bishopsgate  Without,  2W, 

BoukMne  Steam  OiBce,  71, 
Lombard  sL ;  London  BrMge 
statkm ;  4,  Arthur  st.  E. 

Boulton  and  Watt's  factory. 
364  ' 

Bow.  E.  London,  379.  858 

County  Court,  93 

Creek.  310 

lane,  Cheapside 

Bell,  311 

Church,  St.  Mary  lc, 

Cheapside,  131,194,311 

St.  Office,  Covent  garden, 

94,96 

Bowyert  Company,  1,  King's 
Arms  yard,  Bank,  335 

Brass  Trade,  61, 236 

Brasil  Steam  Ofilce,  55,  Moor- 
gate  St.:  embassy,  41,  Vork 
St.,  Portman  sq. 

Bread  st.,  Cheapside  (Milton 
bom).  828 

Bread  trade,  227 

Brent,  5,  27 

Brewers.  61. 105, 227, 234 

Almshouses.  216 

Company,  ItTO,  336 

Hall,  18,  Addle  st.  Wood 

st,505 

BRBwaRrsa,  227,  269 

Brick  Manufacture,  34, 62, 290. 
236 

Bricklayers,  236, 379 

Bride,  St.,  Fleet  st  E.,  IM,  969 

QQ  2 
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Bridewell.  14,  New  BrMm  it, 
BlackMu*  N.,  383, 7U,  707 

BmiMiBe,  273;  BatterMe,S74; 
BIackfrUn,277:  City,  331; 
Charioc  crou,  aee  Huneer- 
ford ;  diain,  tee  Suspennon ; 
Hunmersmith,  274;  Hun- 
gcrfbrd,  279;  Hyde  park, 
iftS;  iron.  276,  281.  lee  Sua- 
pensloii;  Kew,  8,274;  Lon- 
don. 7. 8.  9. 274 ;  master,  327. 
332;  Putney,  7,  8.  274:  Re- 
gent's park,  457 ;  Serpentine, 
4B6;  South wark.  8.  9,  278: 
Strand,  tee  Waterloo;  sus- 
pension. 274, 279, 457;  Vaux- 
hall,  281;  Waterloo,  8,  9, 
978;  Westminster,  8. 280, 830 

Bridget,  St.  see  St  Bride 

Bridgewater  House,  392 

Brighton  Station,  London 
Bridge  S.,  815 

British  Musbuk,  Great  Rus- 
seU  St,  Oxfbrd  st,  506, 730; 
reading  room ,  Montagu  place 
(10  to  7  summer,  10  to  4 
winter),  560 

Britbh  and  Foreign  School 
Sodety,  Borough  rd.,  63, 65, 
67. «» 

— ~  Association,  6,  Queen  st 
place,  Southwark  Bridge 

Artists'  Society,  6^  Suf- 
folk St.,  Pall  Mali 

and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 

10,  East  St.  BUekfriars 

Institution,  PaUMall  W., 

325,  388 

i>—  Musicians*  Society.  625 

Brixton,  S.  London,  465;  po- 
lice. 97:  prison,  768 

Broiderers,  see  Embroidem* 

Brokers,  104,  234,  235.  237,  238 

——  Stock,  see  Slock  Exchange 

Ship,  see  Lloyd's 

Share,  see  Stock  Exchange 

Bromley,  Kent.  32;  college, 
216;  police,  97 

Middlesex ;     police,    97 ; 

canal,  340,  343 

Brompton.  W.  London ;  ceme- 
tery, 288;  church,  320,  321, 
322;  county  court,  93;  West, 

Bronaes,  442. 502, 659 

Brook  green.  W.  London;  po- 
lice, 97;  chapel,  322 

Brooks's  Club,  60,  St  James's 
st,305 

Brook's  Market,  Leather  lane, 
611 

Broom-making,  61 

Brunswick  Steam  Wharf, 
Blackwall  terminus.  830 

Brush-making,  61,  23G 

Bruton  st,  New  Bond  st. 

Bryanstone  sq.,  near  Edgware 
id.  S.,  771 

Buccleuch  House,  354, 388 

Buckingham  Palace,  St. 
James's  park,  426,  499,  748 

st,  W,  Strand 

Bucklersbury,  Chcapside,  E. 

Builder  Office,  2,  York  st 

Builders'  Asylum,  240 

Building  trade,  62,  230, 236 

Police  regulations,  98 

BuUion,  109,  M9 

Court,  251 

Buil-balting,  96 


Bulls,  378 

Bunhill  fields  burying  ground. 

City  road,  288 

row.  Old  st,  Fmsbury 

Burial  Clubs.  Ill 

Burlington  arcade,  Piccadilly, 

W.,  264.  707;   house,  707: 

school,  263 
Bumtwood,  (525) 
Burton  creseent  and  st,  near 

New  rd.,  Euston  sq.,  771 ,826 
Bushy  park,  44,  452,  493 
Butchers,   62,    KO.  227,  234; 

almshouses,  216;  company, 

336:  hall,  Eastcheap 
Buttermen,  62 
Bynntine,  see  Greek  Church 

Cab^iven,  62. 94, 95, 98 

Cabinet,  88 

CalMnet-making,  (H,  236 

Cado^i  place,  dfcc,  Sloane  st 

Caen  Wood,  49.  (513).  8S6 

Calais  Steam  Office.  71.  Lom- 
bard st;  58,  Gracediurch  st^ 
London  Bridge  station 

Caledonian  .\sylura,  245,  246, 
363 

rd..  King's  Cross  and  Hol- 

way 

Calverfs  Brewery,  89,  Upper 
Thames  st,  273 

Camberwell,  S.  London ; 
county  court,  93;  police,  97; 
school,  363 

Cambridge,  670,  8GB;  station, 
Bishopsgate 

Cambridge  House,  Piccadilly, 
354 

Camden  bom  in  Westminster, 
387.798 

—» Society,  25,  Pariiament 
St.,  588 

Town,  N.  London;  alms- 
houses, 216;  dispensary,  515; 
station,  812 

Chapel,   Portland  place, 

Camberwell 

Campden  hill,  &c.,  Kensing- 
ton (512),  680,854 

Canals,  3, 4, 5, 282 

Bromley,  340, 343 

Grand  Juiictk)n,5, 282, 284 

Grosvenor,  285 

Isle  of  Dogs.  286 

Kensington,  285 

Lea  Cut,  5,  282.  286 

Paddington,  282 

Poplar,  343 

R^ent's,  5.  282, 285 

Serpentine,  455 

Sir  George  Duckett's,  5, 

282,286 

Surrey,  282.  285 

Candle  trade,  231 

Canning  statue,  near  West- 
minster Hall,  794,  827 

Cannon  st.  City.  King  W^il- 
Uam  St.  E..  6^ 

E..  St  George's  st 

W.,  Parliament  st 

Canonbury  sq.,  Ac,  Idington, 

Cantelo*s  ^fig  hatching,  700 
Canterbury  Associatkra,  Adel- 

phi  terrace 

Railway,  London  Bridge 

Cape  of  Good   Hope   Steam 

OjBee,  2,  Royal   Exchange 


Capel  court.  Bank 
Carey  st.  Chancery  lane 
Cariton  Club.  94.  Pall  IfalU 

288 ;  gardens,  tec.  Pall  Mall, 

298,896 
Carmen's   FeBowahlp,    Guild- 
hall 
Camabynaarket,  Regent  st.^1 
Carpenters,  62. 236;  oompaay, 

.134.  336;  hall,  68,  London 

wall  E..  445. 505 
Carnring  trade.  GS,  237 
Carshalton  police,  97, 680 
Carts,  95 

Cartmakiog,  61.  237 
Carving  and  gilding.  61,  230 

■  ■  wood,  218 
Cass's  School,  12,  Church  row, 

Aldgate 
Castles,  tee  Tower.  Windnr 
Catch  Club.  617,  MS 
Catgut  makers,  227 
Catherine  St ,  see  St  Katberine 

St.  Strand.  379 

Catholic  chapeU,  322 

SchooU,  263,  aS2 

Cattle  Assurance,  112 

Consumption  oi,  227 

Driving,  94,  95 

Market.  612 

Cavendish.  546. 549,  770 

Society,  590 

sq.,  130,  Oxfiwd  at.,  77^'. 

888 
Cccillan  Society.  Albion  Hall, 

London  wall.  623 
Cement,  see  Liote.  Septaria 
Ckmbtsriks.  99. 287 
Central  Criminal  Courts,  93, 

755,766 
Chair-making.  62 
Chalk  formation,  30 
Chamberlain  of  London »  327, 

332.334 
Chambers,  Sir  W.,  works  and 

life  of,  200.  213,  769 
Chancellor,  Lord  High,  88-91, 

93 
Chancery,  Court  of.  91 

lane.  Fleet  st  and   Hol- 

born.  555 

'Change,  see  Exchange 

Chapel  Royal,  Buckingham  Pa- 
lace. 748;  German.  323;  St. 
Jamea,307,415.750;  Hamp- 
ton Court;  Whitehall,  1?^ 
440,  706, 747;  Windsor.  444, 
860,868 

Chapels,  Dissenting.  322 

Roman  Catholic,  322 

Chapter     Coffee-house,      St. 

Paul's  churchyard  N.,  567 
Charing  cross,  W.  Strand,  826 

Hospital.  63.  66.  54j6.  513 

Charitikb.  06.  268,  see  Alms- 
houses, Asylunu,  Hospitals, 
Schocds 
Charity  Schools.  363,  351 

Anniversary,  81,  Basiiur- 

hall  st,  6«,  715 

CharltcHi,  S.E.  London.  32,  48, 
49;  church, 322;  common.  49 

Charrington's  Brewery,  Mile 
End  Id..  273 

Charterhouse,  Arc,  Ooswell  st 
S.,  64, 363,  708,771 

Chatham  pL,  BUckMars,  N. 

Chaucer.  388, 747, 868 

Cheapaide,  St  Paul's  E.,  828 

(583),  (5M) 
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Cbeesemonsen,  Oi*  834 
Institution,  0,  Bath  it., 

l^cwnts  st< 
Chekea,   W.   London,    (533), 

(539),  77A>  849.  853 

Asylum,  844 

ChuKh,  313,  3S0 

CoileKe,  530,  631,  7(K> 

County  Court.  93 

>—  Dispcnttry,  516 

Garden.  4^7.  4M.  545,  888 

HospiUl.  810,  709 

Police.  97 

Chemical  Society,  567 

ManufiKturet,  62 

Chemistry.  College  of,  Oxford 

St.  W..  63. 323. 588 
Chemists.  63,  78 
Cheques,  103 
Cherry.  43 
Cheshunt.    49,    50,    97,    381. 

(538),  851:  railway,  Blshops- 

ChMs  Club.  5.  Cavendish  tq. 

>—  Ro<mu,  lee  Literary  In- 
stitutions 

Cheater  sq..  Pimlloo,  771 

Chimes.  378,  lee  St.  Bridc^s ; 
Crippl^ate;  St.  Michacrs, 
Comhill  i  Royal  Exchange 

Chimney-sweepers,  836 

Chinese  Gallery.  7U0 

Pafloda,  814 

Chlswen  St.,  Finsbury  iq. 

Chiswick  Church,  381,  (358). 
854 

«^-  Gardens,  458,  480,  (506). 
566,585 

Houic,  390 

Choiri,  see  Chapels  Royal ;  St. 
Paul's ;  Westminster  Abbey ; 
Temple ;  Foundling ;  Lin- 
coln's iun ;  Bavarian  Chapel ; 
Spanish  Chapel ;  St  Mary's, 
Moorfleids;  St.  Barnabas; 
St.  George's,  Catholic 

Choral  Sodeties,  683, 688 

Christdiurch,  Bloomsbury, 
Wobumsq. 

Chelsea,  Queen's  rd.,  315 

~— Commercial  id.,  Watney 
St.,  330 

-.—  Liason  grove,  Stafford  st. 

— >-  Highbury  grove,  381 

~^—  Dodchead,  Patket's  row 

Rotherhitbe.  Paradise  row 

Hoxton.  Dorchester  st. 

New  North  rd. 

St.  Giles's,  Endell  st. 

Newgate  st.  193. 195, 311 

Regent's  park.  Upper  Al- 
bany st,  315 

Spltalfields,  Church  st, 

313 

Southwark,Blackf^ianrd. 

Westminster,  Chapel  st., 

313 

ChrUt's  Hospital.  Newgate  st, 
64,  363.  613, 716 

Christian  Knowledge  Society, 
67.  Lincoln's  inn  flelds 

Christopher,  St,  le  Stocks, 
110,849,318 

Chronometer  regulating,  651. 
658,657 

Chrystal  Palace,  see  Exhibi- 
Uon 

Church  Misslooary  Childrens' 
Home,  13,  Milner  sq.,  Is- 
lington 


Church  Missionary  College,  Is- 
lington,  600 

Society.  14,  Salisbury  sq.. 

Fleet  st 

Ckvrchcs,  General  Account 
of,  306 

Cigars.  833 

Circulating  Libraries.  76,  see 
Libraries.  Institutions 

City  article.  74;  club,  19,  CM 
Broad  st..  305;  dispensary. 
516;  editors.  74;  library. 
GuUdhall,  600 ;  museum, 
Guildhall,  376:  o£Bccs  of 
newspapers,  see  the  several 
papers;  road,  Moorgate  and 
Islington;  Wesleyan Chapel, 
84.  City  rd. 

City  of  London  Institution. 
165.  Aldersgate  st,  S.,  385, 
598.600 

School.  Milk  St.  61, 363 

and  Tower   Hamlets  Ce> 

metery.  888 

Theatre,  36,  Norton  Fol- 

gate 

City  or  LoNnoN.  see  Alder- 
men. Common  Serjeant, 
Guildhall,  Lord  Mayor.  Re- 
corder. Sheriff;  address  to 
the  crown.  331  ;  admiralty, 
389;  almshouses,  818;  ap- 
prenticeship, 387.  334 ;  bars, 
988.771;  barges,  388,  389, 338; 
bhrthnght,  366 ;  bridge-mas- 
ter. 387,  338;  chamberlain, 
387,  338.  334;  citlaens.  386; 
clerk,  town,  338;  coal  tax, 
338 ;  committees,  330 ;  com- 
mon arier,  389, 338 ;  common 
hall,  387 ;  common  council. 
385,  396.  330,  406,  518,  888; 
CoMPANiBB.  3S7»  334.  689; 
comptroller,  338;  compur- 
gators, 331,  3.34;  conserv- 
ancy, 339.  331 ;  Corpora- 
tion. 385,  340;  courts.  91, 
98,  799;  deputy  aldermen, 
330;  dhmers,  386,  387,  3S0, 
331.  333;  Easter  Monday, 
745;  elections,  386.  333; 
electors,  87*  91,  326;  fish- 
eries, 331 ;  foreign  attadi- 
ment,  92;  foreman,  386; 
ftreemen.  87f  818,  386,  387, 
333,  765;  freewomen,  386; 
garnishee.  98;  hospitab,  338. 
518;  hunting,  387;  immuni- 
ties, 387;  independence,  385, 
386 :  inqucstmeo,  385,  396 ; 
Irish  Society,  330,  331 ;  Ju- 
risdiction, 385,  331  ;  Lady 
Mayoress,  389;  lands,  330, 
331 ;  Uw  courts,  98, 330;  lieu- 
tenancy,  330;  liverymen,  87, 
91,  98,  386.  387,  833;  Lord 
Mayor,  see  Lord  Mayor; 
loving  cup,  333;  markets, 
330,  fi8;  marshal,  387,  330, 
S38;  masters,  333;  members 
of  parliament,  331 ;  militia, 
387|  navigation,  329, 330,331; 
non-freemen,  386 ;  orphans, 
387, 338 ;  overseers, 385;  peti- 
tions, 331  ;  plate,  333;  Plough 
Monday,  35iB:  police.  94,  96, 
96,  330;  population,  60; 
precedence,  388,  330;  pre- 
.  —  ,     .   ^4.&W; 


cept,  386 ;  precinct,  385, 
prisons,  338,  7A3,  785 1 


pti- 


Tilaget,  327.  388,  330,  331, 
338,  888;  processions,  388, 
331,  334;  property,  331 ;  re- 
membrancer, 331,  338;  Ro- 
man. 00,  38.1,  387  ;  St  Tho. 
mas's  day,  386 ;  schools,  338 ; 
■ewers,  99,  330,  881 ;  show, 
846,  388.  336,  745;  soldiers, 
388;  sword  of  state,  338; 
sword-bearer,  389,  330,  339; 
tolls,  a^,  388  ;  town-clerk. 
338;  under-sheriff,  331 ;  veni- 
son, 338;  walls,  387:  ward, 
395.  386,  388 ;  ward  beadle, 
386,  396;  ward  clerk,  395; 
ward  inquest,  385, 326;  war- 
dens, 333;  wardmote,  386; 
water  bailiff,  389, 338 ;  wine, 
338 

Civil  Engineers,  63, 06, 78,  see 
Engineering 

College  of,  63,  ^3 

Institution      of.      Great 

Georae  st.  Westminster, 
509.  581, 588 

-^—Journal.  10.  Fludyer  st.. 
Parliament  st.  688, 696 

Civil  Law,  CoIImc  of  Doctors 
of,  383,600 

Clapham,  S.  London,  (590); 
common,  465;  police,  97 

Clapton.  E.  London.  (532),  853 

Clare  Market.  Drury  lane.  611 

Claremont,  33, 35, 48, 49,  (506), 
888 

sq.,  Pentonvllle,  858 

Clay,  London.  87, 3i 

Clearing  House,  Post  Office 
court,  Lombard  st.,  103 

Clement's,  St,  Danes.  Strand 
E.,  309;  almshouses,  818 

— •  Cannon  st.  306 

Inn.  850,  Strand  E.,  538, 

531.888 

Clergymen,  68 

Clergy.  Sons  of.  689 

Clerkenwell.  Victoria  st  and 
Goswell  St.  830,  306.  379, 
786,  771,773.847,848,858; 
church,  315, 380;  dispensary, 
515 ;  county  court,  93 ;  police 
court,  94, 96 

Clerk  of  Works,  808;  Society, 
19,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand 

Clerks,  68 

Bank,  108, 114. 848 

Goverament,  88 

Parish.  773.  see  Parish 

Cleveland  House,  354;  st, 
Fitsroy  sq. 

Clifford's  inn,  186,  Fleet  St., 
588,531 

Climatb  op  Londok.  13 

Clock.  378,  716.  731,  741 

Clockmakers.  see  Chronome- 
ters. 61,  115,  830,  836.  843, 
379;  Mind,  843;  company. 
6,  Cowper's  court,  Comhill, 
843,  337;  library,  3»,  600; 
museum,  337 ;  statistics,  836 

Cloisters.  744 ;  Lincoln's  inn; 
Temple;  Westminster  abbey, 
805;  Christ's  hospital.  716; 
Westminster  palace.  748 

Clothes  and  slop  trade,  61 

.~—  Exchange,  398 

Cloth&lr,  Smithfleld 

Clothworkers,  835t  company, 
333.334,336;  hall.  41.  Minc- 
ing lane,505;  almshousea,S17 
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Club.  988;  Abbey.  esS;  Add- 
lihi,  688;  Alltod,  806:  An- 
tiquartet,  6&3;  Army  and 
Navy.  91 «:  Arthur's.  303. 
394;  Atheneum.  284.  286; 
BMsiihaw,  Masoo't  hall, 
BaaiBghaU  st;  Beefsteak; 
Boodte's.305;  Brooks'a.  306; 
Burial.Ul;  Card-room. 293; 
Carlton,  S9S,  298  ;  Catch. 
617,686;  ChiMoaben.  Regent 
atreet.  15.  St.  James's  so.. 
886;  City,  305;  CivU  En- 
gineers, 661;  Conservatlw. 
898.  302;  Coventry.  106. 
Piecadilly;  Deputy  Lieu- 
tenanta,  284.  30ft;  Doimito- 
rles.  aee  Chambers  ;  East 
India,  14,  St.  James  sq. ; 
Engineers.581;  Erechtheum. 
306;  Essex  St..  289;  Farm- 
ers. 39,  New  Bridge  st.  ; 
FoK;  Garrick,305;  Geocve's. 
St,  Chess.  5.  Cavendish 
sq. ;  Olee,  617*  627.  828  ; 
Gresham,305;  Quards,300; 
Jockey,  Tatteisall's;  Junior 
United  Service,  305;  kitchen, 
290,  292;  Law  Society.  579; 
Liberal,  292,  305;  Limusan. 
664;  Literary.  289;  manage- 
ment. 291 ;  Melodists',  6^ ; 
Military  and  Naval  Service. 
308;  Military,  294.  300,902, 
308,305;  Militia.  305;  Na- 
tional. 2.  Old  Palace  yard ; 
Naval,  294.  302.  303,  306; 
NuUi  Secundus.  see  Guards ; 
Oriental,  304;  origin  of, 
889;  Ormond.  44,  Great  Or- 
mondst.;  Oxford  and  Cam- 
brMge,  298 ;  Parthenon,  305 ; 
Pitt,  716 ;  plans  of,  294, 296, 
897.  300,  302.  304 :  Portland. 
I.Stratford  place;  Purcell. 
628  ;  Reform.  292.  296  ; 
Round  and  Glee,  628;  Royal 
Society,  538;  Royal  Poly- 
technic,600;  Sick.lll;  Smea- 
tonian.  581 ;  Smithfield.  47, 
Halftnoonst..264;  Theatri- 
cal, 305  ;  Travellers'.  292. 
896;  Turf  rooms.  4.  Arling- 
ton St.;  Union.  284:  United 
Service,  294 ;  United  Service, 
Junior.  305;  University,  294; 
Wemerian,  580;  White's. 
3U6  ;  WhittingtoD.  325  ; 
Wyndham.905;  Yacht 

Coachmakers.  61,  234, 237 

hall.  Noble  st.Cheapside, 

606 

Coachmen,  96 

Coal  trade.  63.  231.  237.  392. 
877 

.«->-  Exchange,  96,  Lower 
Thames  St.,  377>  716 

'—  meter,  331,  332. 377 

— ~  whippets.  377 

Gobbam.47.48.  (528) 

CoekflghCinc,  95 

Cockney.  31i 

Codupur  St..  Charing  eroet 

Cocoa  nut.  834,  287;  fibre. 
896;  works,  42.  Ludgate  hill 

Coflfee,  115.  379;  houses.  76. 
229.  234.  967,  379 

CoUbath  fields,  ClerkenweU. 
988 

Colamanst.  Osesham  St.,  Bank 


Collection,  see  Gallery.  Mu- 
seum 

CoLLJBOS.  see  Academy, 
School.  University;  Addb- 
Gombe.63,  323, 363;  Agricul- 
ture, see  Agricultural;  of 
Arms,  323,  554;  Baptist,  see 
Stepney;  Catholic,  St.  Ed- 
munds, Ware;  Chdsea,530; 
Chemistry,  63,  383.  568: 
Chediunt,  Huntingdonian  ; 
CivU  Engineers,  63,  323; 
CivULaw.323,600;  Coward, 
see  New;  Doctors  of  Law, 
329.600;  Dulwich.  323.  380 ; 
East  India,  383,  363;  En- 
gineering, 63,  66,  323 ;  GreS- 
ham,  3^  335.  538.  540. 542 ; 
Hayleybnry.  63,  323.  363; 
Hebrew.  63.  323,  582.  536; 
Herald's,  323,  554  ;  High- 
bury, sec  New;  Homeiton, 
see  New;  Independent.  63. 
64.  323;  Jews'.  63.  323,  532; 
Kmg's,  63.  64.  323.  520.  769; 
Lew.  63;  Ladies',  63,  323, 
363;  London  University, 
aee  University;  Medical, 63; 
Military,  63,  383;  Morden, 
218;  New,  63. 64, 323;  Phy- 
sicians', 63,66,323.562;  Pre- 
S tors'.  63. 323;  Putney.  63, 
:  Queen's,  63,  323,  364; 
Rabbinical,  532;  St  Bartho- 
lomew's, 63,  923,  325,  509, 
512;  St.  John's  Wood,  63, 
323;  St.  Mark's,  63;  St. 
Peter's,  64.  364;  St.  Tho- 
mas's. 63.  323.  585;  Sand- 
hurst. 63.  323;  Schoolmas- 
ters, 63.  323 ;  Sion.  218, 929. 
586;  Stepney.  63,  60;  Sur- 
geons'. 63, 66,  383, 561.  718; 
Theology.  63;  Unitarian. 
see  University  Hall ;  Univer- 
sity, 63.  64.  323,  526,  780; 
Veterinary.  63.  66. 323.  600 ; 
Wesleyan,  at  Richmond ; 
Westmfaister.  64, 323. 364 

CoUiers.  614 

Colosseum.  444. 699. 719 

Colne  river.  4, 12. 27.32.8S0.856 

Colomba.  SU.  College.  79.  PaU 
mall 

Cohiey  Hatch.  70 ;  hospital.  609 

Colonies,  87 

Colonial  Office.  3.  Downhig  St.. 
Parliament  at.,  87*  89, 7W> 

Columns.  825 

Comb-makers,  62,  235;  com 


.  27.  Lawrence  Pount- 

Esne.  U.Thames  St.  E. 
*s  brewery.  Castle  at., 


Long  acre,  273 
Commerce.  Hall  of.  Thread- 
needle  St..  378,  505.  730 
Commercial  Docks,  340, 343 

Sale  Rooms,  379, 505 

Travellers.  237;   School, 

845.363 
Common,  see  Field.  Green. 
Heath;  Blackheath,  48; 
Charlton.  49 ;  Clapham,  465 ; 
Finohley.609;  Kenolngton; 
Mileham.  49,  466;  Putney. 
49.  50.  451.  466;  Streatham. 
48. 466;  Tooting,  465;  Wands- 
worth. 49,  465;  WimbledoQ. 
49.  50. 460,  4aS{  Woolwich, 
8S6t  Woking.  40 


Series 

H^, 


Common  Coimeil,  GviUhall, 
385. 386, 390.  406,  6U,  ass 
Crier.  929. 338 

1.93.94,331 
927 
Pleas.  Court  of,  91,  407 

Commons,  Uouae  of,  87,  14B, 
600,791 

Doctors*,  see  Doeton 

CoMPAwina.  Citv,  327,  934, 63b 

Compton  St.,  Soiio 

Comptroller  of  Loadon^  33S 

Compurgators.  331.  334 

ConcerU.  384,  see  Music;  Aca- 
demy of  Musie,3»<  621 ;  Al- 
bion  HaU.  683;  Catch,  €86: 
Chamber.  689;  Charity  CbU- 
dren.  S29.  715;  Chomi.  683; 
City  of  London  Institution. 
324;  Crosby  Hall.  3»«:  Kxeter 
HkU,  324,  617.  622;  Fx«e- 
maaons*  Hall.  6BS,  6B6,  627: 
Glee,  627;  Hanover  s^.,  984, 
621.  628;  HuUah's,  see  St. 
Martin's:  London  TnTere, 
628;  lunatic,  610;  Madiiod, 
617.  6SS,  GS8;  Mechann' 
InsUtution.  984;  Musldaoi, 
Royal  Society  of.  617,  683: 
Open  House.  924,  617: 
Oratorios.  622.  aee  Exeter 
Hall;  National  Hall.  Hoi- 
bom,  924 ;  ndlhanneauc, 
621;  Queen's,  aS4;  Queen's 
Theatre.  617;  Rojal  Italian, 
6S0;  St.  Martin's  Hall.  984; 
Sacred  Harmonic,  683;  Sons 
of  Clergy.  629;  Sussex  HaU. 
536;  Thatched  Houae,  626; 
Whitdngton  Chib,  925; 
WilUs's  Rooms,  629 

Conduit  St..  Regent  st.  N.,  847 

Congregational  library ,  600 

Spools,  67, 363 

Congreve  rockets,  347 

Connaught  sq..  Edgwaic  id. 

Conservancy  of  Tnamca*  389^ 
331 

Conservative  Club,  7<  SL 
James's  st..  298, 302 

CoirasnvATo&Y,  527 :  Bo* 
Unic.  Royal,  492.  580;  Cfaia- 
wiek,  463.  585;  Coloaseum, 
G99;  Covent  Garden,  611; 
Hamptmi  Court,  498;  Frag- 
more,  504;  Hortkultund, 
585;  Kensington.  468,  748: 
Kew.  471 ;  LoddigeTa,  98: 
Marryatt.  Mrs..  451 ;  Pan- 
theon, 264;  Regent's  park, 
500;  St.  John's  Lockj^;  Svon 
House,  (509) ;  Windsor,  501. 
502, 504;  winter  garden,  488 

Consistory  Court,  Doctoo* 
commons,  91 

Consumption  faospitab,  66 

Control,  Board  of.  Cannon  sL, 
Whitehall,  10, 87, 68, 89 

Convalescent  institution^  B14 

Convents,  328 

CoNvaRSASioima,  384, 588 

Conveyance  directory,  108 

ConvicU,  765 

Convooatkm.  Houses  of.  806 

Cooks.  835;  company,  84. 
Lawrence  Pountn^  lane,  336 

Coombe's  brewery.  279 

Cooper.  Sir  Astky.  519. 713 

Coopers.  61. 234;  abnal 
ai6{  company,  996} 
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BMhuhjll,  st.i  idiool,  916, 

39S 
C€pl«ynMdal,A43 
Copperas,  34 
Comr  tnde,  230,   379,    cee 

Gopthal  court.  Bank 

Gonm  at,  RuimU  sq. 

Coidwataiera,  blind,  843;  deaf 
and  dumb.  M4:  haU.  Oraat 
DbtairiaDe,  St.  Paul's.  M9 

Cork  cutting.  S2,  UA,  836. 379 

*—  Film  works.  City  Saw 
Mills,  Wenlock  basin.  City 
id. 

CoriL  staam  company,  85,  Minc- 
ing lane:  137,  Lcadenhall  st. 

Com  EKchange,  75, 337    . 

Factor,  377 

Mccar,  331, 338, 377 

TnMle,  89»  UA,  887,  S34, 

377 


Comey.  5 
CorhUU. 


,  Royal 

w^^mmmn,  379 

Cornwall,  duchy,  90. 700 
—  Chancery  Court,  91 
Covraction,  House  of,  766 
Comspoodents,     newspaper, 

Coamoiaina,  Regent  St.,  TOO 
Council.  Cabinet.  88 

Privy.  Whitehall.  80,  91 1 

Judicial  Committee,  91 
County  Courts.  93 


—  Fire  Office,  Regent  St., ! 
oufTicr  de  TEurope,  1,  Fii 
laaa,  ComhUl 


CoufTicr 


Finch 


Courts,  see  Law 

Covent  Garden  Market,  Strand 

W.,  179.  284,  on,  770 
Theatre,  Bow  St.,  613, 690, 

772 
Coventry  St.  Pieeadilly,  E. 
Coward  College,  now  New  Col- 

Cowley.  797 

Craig'scourt.  Charing  cross  S., 

Cianboum  St.,  Leicester  sq.  E. 
Crane  court.  Fleet  su.  M8, 347 
CxBwfoid  St.,  Baker  st* 
Cray,  49 

Cremome  gardens,  773 
Criminal  statistics,  68, 67 

Courto,  90,  91 

——Jurisdiction  and  practice, 

94 
Crlpplegate  Church,  178,  888, 


817 

— —  Dispensary.  513 

Ward,  N.W.  City 

Ciodcftmfs  Club,  St.  JamC8*s 
St,  PiceadUly,  303 

Cromwell.  386, 5fi9,  584, 869 

Crosby  Hall,  ftc.  Bishops 
St.  within,  160, 509>  60U, 
790 

Crossed  cheques,  lOS 

Croydon,  49;  assises,  91;  po- 
lice, 97 

Crutched  Friars,  Fenchuidi 
St.,  379 

crypt.  Bow  Church,  131 1 
Crosby  Hall.  790 1  GuUdhall. 
169;  Lunbeth  Palace,  140; 
St.  Paul's.  711,  716;  St.  Ste- 
phen's, 151, 748 

Crystal  Palace,  see  ExbiMtion 


Cumberland  hay-market,  611    | 

Gate.  Hyde  park,  7U6 

Lodge,  463,  503 

Currency,  109 

Curriers'  HaU,  London  wall, 

W. 
Curaon  St.  chapel,  ArcMayflilr 
Custom    Houss.  L.  Thames 

St.  66, 88.  89,  909, 337.  7^0 
— ^-Articlbb.  Duty  Fslbx, 

121 

DuTics.  114. 721 

Lon^  room.  339,  721 

Cutlers,  62.  836;   almshouse!, 

816;    hall.  6.    (^osk   laac, 

Queen  St.,  Cheapside,  445, 

505 
Cydorama,  609. 720 

Daily  News,  10  Bouverie  St., 
Fleet  St.,  73,  75,  94.  608, 
090;  City  office,  4,  Royal 
Exchange  bdgs.,  88,  Com- 
hUl. 74 

Dancfatg  licences,  96, 606, 610. 
820 

Danish  church,  383;  consul, 
6.  Wamford  ct.  Bank 

Datchet,  461 

Daries  St.,  Berkeley  sq. 

Davy.  794 

Dead  Letter  Office,  General 
Post  Office.  100,  101, 758 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  and 
SebooU.  63,  243 

Deal  steam  office,  65,  King 
Wimamst.,City.830 

Debts,  Society  for  Relief  of 
Small.  07 

Debtori'  prisons.  753, 765 

De  Grey  House,  423 

Delahay  st.  Great  George  st 

Denis,  St,  Backchurch,  Fen- 
church  bt,  310 

Denmark,  63,  683 

Hill,  Camber  well  I  county 

court,  03 

Dentists.  235 

Deptford,  7,  341,  (540).  856 

Police,  97;  dockyard,  340, 

344 

Deputy  alderman.  330 

Designs  Re^tration  Office,  4, 
Somerwt  place,  Somerset 
House.  E.  Strand 

Design,  Schools  of.  399;  So- 
merset House,  Strand,  330, 
769;  37,  Crispin  st,  Spital- 
nelds;  Green  St.,  Camden 
Town,  63 

Detention,  House  of,  706 

Devonshire  House,  Piccadilly, 
355, 380,  (506) 

Dews  of  London,  88 

Dickens,  Chas..  1,  Devonshire 
terrace.  New  rd. 

Diepne  staam  office,  Brighton 

Dinners,  City,  396,  387,  329, 

331,333 
Dionysius,  St,    Backchurch, 

Fenchurch  st,  .^10 
Dioramas,  700,  721 
Directon,  Bank,  108, 848 
DIrectorv,  Post  Office,  19,  Old 

Boswell  court,  Lincoln's  inn 

fields,  00, 160. 108,  365, 370 
Discount  market,  74, 103, 107 
Discuision  Society,  Belvedere, 

PeatonyiUe;  City  of  London, 


]67>Aldersgatest;  Forensic, 
Lyons  inn  hall ;  Mechanics', 
Southampton  bdgs.;  Union, 
Lyons  Inn  hall;  Westmin- 
ster, Great  Smith  st ;  Whit- 
tingtoo.  Strand 

DiaPKNSARiKS.  6S,  609,  514; 
see  Hospitals 

Dissenters'  school,  364 

Distillers,  888. 356;  company. 
1,  Hatton  ct,  Thrcadneedie 
st,337 

Ditchbum's  factory.  364, 829 

Dockhead.  Bermondsey 

Docks.  338,  339,  344, 348,  346 ; 
Commercial,  340, 343;  Dept- 
ford, 340,  344;  Drunken, 
340;  East  and  West  India, 
886.  34U.  343,  344;  East 
Country,  340;  Grand  Sur- 
rey, 340. 348 ;  Greenland.  10, 
34U:  GrosTenor.  2a'> ;  Gunt 
Katherine's,  St.340;  Lime- 
kiln, 10;  London.  8. 10,340. 
342;  Paddlngton.  285;  plan 
of.  341,  344,  347.  348;  Re* 
gentTs  canal,  286,  340.  342; 
St  Katherino.  340;  St  Sa- 
viour's, 10,340;  Surrey.  885, 
340;  timber,  340;  Wen- 
lock,  885;  West  India,  10, 
886,  340,  343;  Woolwich, 
340,346 

Dockyards,  see  Docks 

Doctors'  commons,  323, 600 

Doctors  of  Civil  Law,  College 
of,  St  Paul's,  323,  60O 

Dugs,  Isle  of,  see  Isle,  E. 
London 

Fighting,  95 

Market,  379 

Dollmakers,  813 

Dollond,  St  Paul's  Church 
yard.  545,  671, 677.  682,  695 

Dollyshops.  107 

Donkin's  factory,  364 

Dorchester  House,  Park  lane, 
410 

Dormitories,  Club,  296 

Dorset  iq..  New  rd.  W.,  770 

Dover  rd.,  Southwark 

Station,  London  br.,  815 

St.  68,  Piccadilly 

Steam    company,     SS, 

Graeediurch  st.  830 

Dowgate  hill,  U.  Thames  st  E. 

Downing  st.  WhitehaU  W. 

Drainage,  99 

Drapers.  68;  almshouses,  216; 
company.  335;  gardens, 
Throgmorton  St.,  5<»:  hall, 
87,  'rhrogmorton  st,  446« 
505 

Dressmakers,  68 

Driving,  95 

Dropmore,  48,  (617) 

Drowning,  67 

Druggists,  379 

Drunken  Dock,  340 

Drury  lane.  Strand  E.,  831, 
265;  theatre,  Brydgesst«090, 
779,774 

Dryden,  797 

Drysalteis,  834 

Dublin  steam  office,  137« 
Leadenhallst 

Ducal  Rk8idsnck8,354 
Dulwich  almshouses,  816 

S.  London,  43, 49 ;  coUme, 

383,300 
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Dundee  steam  oiBoe.  14, 
Bucklenbury,  Chetpside 

Dunkirk  steam  office.  Iroo- 
gate  Wharf.  St.  Katharinefs 

Dunstan's.  St..  in  the  East, 
Great  Tower  St.,  196,  197* 
309.319 

hi  the  West,  Fleet  st.  W., 

3I3,8Stf 

Stepney,  Hifh  st 

Dutch  cnucch,  Austin  Friais, 
156,  30G.  323,  600;  alms- 
houses, 216 

Dwellings,  model,  265 

Dyers,  G2,  230.  235;  alms- 
houses. 216;  corofiany,  336 ; 
hall,  3.  College  St..  Dowgate 
hiU,  U.  Thames  St.,  506 

Eagle  Saloon,  City  rd.,  775 
EaUng,  (518),  (520) 
Ear  dispensaries,  340 
Earl's  court.  Old  Brompton 
Eastdieap,    Gracechurch    st., 

and  King  William  st.  E. 
East  Country  Dock,  340 
East  India,  see  India 

Almshouses.  217 

Club,  14.  St.  James's  sq. 

rd..  Poplar 

East  and  W.  India  Dock.  E. 

London.  286, 340,  343.  344 
East  London  Cemetery,  288 
Eastern      Counties     Station, 

Buhopsgate  N.,  812 

Dispensary,  515 

Institutions,  600 

Easton's  factory,  364 
Eaton  sq.,  &c.,  PimlicQ,  771 
Ebury  St.,  &c.,  Pimiico,  96 
Ecclesiastical      courts,        St. 

Paul's,  90. 91 
History  Society,  12,  Hay- 
market 
Ecdeston  sq.,  &c.,  Pimiico.  770 
Economic    Botany,    Museum 

of,  566.  580 

Geology,  Museum  of,  575 

Edgware  id.,  Oxford  st.  W. 
Edinburgh    steam  office,  35, 

Leadenhallst.;  82,  Lombard 

St. 

Editors,  73, 74 

Edmonton,  3S0 ;  police,  97 

Edraoud's,  St.,  Lombard  St., 
309 

Education  in  London,  sta- 
tistics of,  63, 71 »  89 

Board,  Privy  Council  Of- 
fice, Whiteliall 

Eflfhi  river,  850 

Egyptian  Hall,  Man^on  House, 
329,  505,  745 

Piccadilly,  438. 605,  700 

Mission.  7f  Upper  Mon- 
tague St..  Hussell  sq. 

Electors,  parliamentary,  00, 
87,91 

Elkctric  Tslborapu,  112, 
356 

Electro  gilders,  236 

Glldfaig  works.  22,  Regent 

St.,  236, 678 

Electrotype  works,92,  Fleetst., 
236,5/8 

Ellesmere  House,  Green  park, 
382 

Elm  trees,  57 

Elocution  Society,  London, 
City  of  London  Institution 
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Ely  Chapd,  &c,  Holbora  hill, 

156,306 
Emanuel  Church,  Camberwell 

rd. 

Hospital,  217 

Embankments,  9 
Embroiderers,  235 ;  hall,  605 
Embroidery,  723 
Emigration  Office,  70,  Lower 

Thames  st.;    15.   Park  st., 

Westminster 
Enfleld,8&l;  police,  97:  rail- 
way, Bishopsgste  station 
ENOfMBBRixo     Works,    see 

Bridges;    Bricks;     Canals; 

Docks ;  EmlMnkments ; 

Railways 

Workshops,  364 

Engineers.  62,  239,  see  Civil 

Engineers 

Mechanical.  939 

Royal,  Office,  James  st, 

680,819 
Engines,  fire,  see  Fires 

Locomotive,  364,  810, 814 

Marine,  364,  365 

English  Opera,  619, 772 
England's  factory,  364 
Engravers,  238 
Enrolment   Office,    Chancery 

lane 
Entomological  Society,  584 
Entomology,  67 
Envelopes,  stamped,  100 
Epping  Forest,  34, 42,  49,  54 

Railway,  Shorediteh 

Epsom,  882 

Eouitable  AssuranoeCom  pany , 

Erectheum  Club,  8,  York  st, 
St.  James's,  305 

Erith,  35;  steamers,  see 
Gravesend 

Esher,  (506),  884 

Essex,  London  in,  60,  61, 87* 
91   92  94 

Ethelburga,  St,  Bisfaopsgate 
st  Within,  172.  307 

Etheldreda,  St .  see  Ely  Chapel 

Ethnological  Society,  587 

Eton,  850 

Euston  sq.,  Ac,  New  rd.,  St. 
Pancras,  770, 808 

Evaporation  of  rain,  7, 18 

ExcMANoa,  see  Baiaar,  Mar- 
ket; assurance,  marine,  see 
Lloyd's;  auctions, 378 ;  Bal- 
tic. 378;  bills,  377i  see  Royal 
Exchange;  clothes,  379; 
coal,  377,719;  College  Meat, 
Newgate  market;  colonial, 
see  Commercial  Sale  Rooms; 
corn,  75,  377 ;  fbreign  bills, 
see  Royal  Exchange;  mining, 
378;  new,  612;  news,  879; 
Royal,  366.  377.  717.  827 ; 
seed,  see  Com,  377;  share,  see 
Stock;  stock,  104,  106,377; 
underwriters,  see  Lloyd's; 
West  India,  378;  western, 
264 

Exchanges,  74 

Exchequer,  88,  89;  bills,  109; 
court,  91 ;  chamber,  91 

Excise,  723,  769,  see  Inland 
Revenue 

Exeter  arcade,  Catharine  st, 
264;  halJ,  Strand,  324,  506, 
617.622 

Exhibition  Exprns,  10,  Bou- 


^     ..•  and  4»  Rofri  b- 
change  bc^gs.,  tt,  Coenkifl,? 

ExHiBinosr,  Gb-kat,  Hj^ 
park,  290,  3M»  455,  B55 

ExjiiBfTioir,    699; 

RoTaI,432t  Anaerl .  _. 

ArchiCectuial.  Water  Colov 
Gallery;      AxtisU. 
385 ;  Arts,  Socsety  of.  «S: 
Art   Union,   British  AitBik' 
OaUery;     Botanic    So^etf 
Royal,  487  s  Britidi  InstitB- 
tion,  aaS;  CoanMMaia,7W;    1 
Diorama,     TOO;     Errpau    1 
Hall.  TOO;  flo«en,4M,^     \ 
(520),  (fl22);  Aruir.  481.«7;     iP 
glyptothcca,  fiSOs   Hcctiol- 
tuzal  Society.  481 ;  annate- 
tures.  Society  of  ArU;  Na- 
tional Institution,  4SI ;  famb- 
ings,  385,   700s    Pmaaamt, 
609,  TOO  5     Paurs,  St.  7M; 
schools  of  desij^,  aS9 ;  senj^ 
ture,  438,  699;    Royal  ~ 
tanic,  487;         * 
434.700 

Express  newspaper,  10,  Bos- 
verie  st. ;  city  office.  4,  Royal 
Exchange  bdgs.,  B2,  Cca- 
hiU.  ^4 

Eye  hospitals,  66,  G7. 9091 SX;, 

Factories,  EKGia^BauiG, 
364 

Factory  lns|iectnr's  Ofice, 
Home  Office,  WhitehaU 

Fairs,  95 ;  Baithoiomew ; 
Smithfidd ;  Cambexwcil ; 
Croydon;  Greenwich;  Peck- 
ham 

Faith,  St,  711 

Falmouth  steam  office,  137. 
Leadenhall  st. 

Fanmakers,  5;  compaa^', 
Guildhall.  335 

Faraday,  Michael,  see  Royal 
Institution  and  Society 

Fanners'  Club,  38,  New  t 
st,  Blackftlars 

Farriers'  Company,  4,  St. 
Thomas  st,  Souttiwark,  937 

Farringdon  dispensary,  S15 

Hall,  Victoria  st 

Market,  611 

Ward,  West  City 

St.,  Fleet  st  and  Uolboni 

Fellmongen,  227,  235,  239 

Felk>wship  Porter's  Hall,  17. 
St  Mary-at-Hill 

carmen,  Guildhall 

Feltmakers,  239;  company, 
17,  Salisbury  sq.,  Fleet  st 

Fendiurch  st,  Lombard  st 

FesUvals,  326,  328, 334 

Fetter  lane.  Fleet  st  &  HoEboin 

Fever  HospiUl.  66,  509,  517 

Ftelds,  Battersea,  49;  Copen- 
hagen :  Croydon,  49 1  Hack- 
ney; Norwood,  49 

Pightiiig,95 

Filbert,  42 

File-cutters,  233 

Finch  lane,  Comhill  W. 

Finchley,N.W.Landon,  35,  680 

jK>Hce.97 

Finsbury,  £.  Mid.London«  60, 
87 

chapel.  East  st 

circus,  379,  771 
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Finsbury  diipenaary,  515 

Market,^!! 

Police,  96 

tq.,  Ac,  City  Id.,  770 

Fire  Asiunnoe,  see  Anunmce 

Brigade,  111 

Engines.  237 

Escapes,  112 

Police,  HI 

Fires,  68, 75 
Fire-proof  safes,  378, 57S 
Firestone,  30 
Firewoiks,  06,  239,  239 
Fish  trade,  58, 62, 116.  234 
Fishmonger'salmshouses,  217, 
218 

Company.     335;      hall, 

London  bridge,  N.,  445,  505, 
723.828 
Fistula  Infirmary,  38.  Charter- 
house sq.  S.,  66,  509,  517 
Fitsroy  market,  sq.,  dec,  Tot- 
tenham Court  nL.  611,  770 
Flamstced,  542, 631,  632,  726 
Flaxman,  713,  7M;  haU,  444 
Fleet  river,  5, 50 
—   St.,   St.   Paul's  and  E. 

Strand,  96,  555,  826,  828 
Fletchers'  Company.  335 

Hall,  25,  St.  Mary  Axe 

Floor-cloth,  231,  236 
Flowers,  see  Botany,  Gardens 

Artificial,  62, 116,  234,  379 

Market,  264, 611 

Fogs,  21 
Footmen,  62 
Footway.  05 

Fore  St.  Bank.N.;  Limehonse 
Foreign  Office,  15,  Downing 
St  .Whitehall,  88,  ao 

Churches.  322,  323 

— ^  Correspondents,  75 

Letters.  100. 101 

Foreigners.  62, 101 

Forest.  Epping,  34,  42,49,54; 

Windsor.49 
Foreman  of  Inquest.  3£6 
Forensic   Discussion  Society. 

Lyon's  Inn  Hall 
Fossils,  see  Geology 

Sheppey.33 

Founders'^  Hall,  Lothbury 
Foundlhig   Hospital,   Lamb's 

Conduit  St,  67.  244,  398 
Foundries,  33.  230, 346 
Fountain  Tavern,  555 
Fountains,  (512),  (514),  (520), 
601.  696 :    Covent  Garden  ; 
Drapers' Gardeir.335;  Hamp- 
ton Court.  497;  St.  James's 
park.   453;    Temple.   496; 
Trafalgar  sq.,  851 ;  Windsor, 
501,504 
Fox,  C.  J.,  794,  828 
Fox  and  Henderson's  factory. 

365 
Framework  -  knitters'     alms- 
houses, 217 
—  Company,  10,  Langboum 

chambers 
France,  63 
Francis's  Cement  Works,  Nine 

Elms.  Vauxhall 
Franklin.  419, 546 
Freehold    Land    Sodety,    2, 

Moorgate  st 
Free  Hospital,  Gray's  Inn  rd., 

66 
Freemen  of  London,  87,  218, 
326,327,333,766 


Freemasons,  110 

Asylum,  246 

Hall  and  Tavern,  Great 

Queen  st,  Holbom,  445,505, 
567,  582,  621,  625,  626,  627, 

School,  245,  364 

Freewomen  of  London,  326 

French,  379 

Consulate,  47,  King  Wil- 
liam St.,  E. 

Church,  Catholic,  Little 

George  St.,  Portman  sq..  322 

Church,   Protestant,   St 

Martin's  -  le  -  Grand,  790 ; 
Bhiomsbury  st,  383 

Embassy,  10,  Belgrave  sq. 

Hospital,  217 

Hospital,         Protestant, 

Baldwin  st.  City  rd.,  217 

School,  Protestant.  245 

Theatre,  see  Princes 

Friars,  Austin  or  Augustine, 
Old  Broad  st,  156 

Black,  Ludgate  hiU 

Crutched.  Mark  lanr 


Grey,  716 

White  - 


Jte,  Fleet  st 

Friday  St.,  36,  Cheapside  W. 

Friendly  Societies  Office,  5, 
Bolton  St.,  Piccadilly 

Frith  St.  Soho 

Frogmore  Lodge.  461.  503 

Fruit  Market,  106, 379, 611 

Fruiterers'  Company,  336 

Fuel,  see  Coal ;  peat  for  Lon- 
don use,  32 

Fulham,  W.  London,  46.  47, 
49,  55,  450,  (515),  (537),  (540), 
854 

Church,  380 

Fuller's  earth,  30 

Funds,  Public,  109,  see  Stock 
Exchange 

Fur  trade,  61,  835,  see  Skin- 
ners 

Furniture  trade.  61, 231 

Fumival's  Inn,  Holbom  Bars, 
528,  589,  531 

Gaelic  Society,  583 

Gallery,  Picturk  and  Col- 
lection, 379,  505,  see  Ex- 
hibition; Academy,  Royal, 
438;  Adelaide,  70O;  ancient 
pahiting,  384,  385,  389,  405, 
411,  415,  481,  438;  ancient 
sculpture,  380.  411,  418,  557; 
Angelo,  Michael,  433,  440, 
746;  Apsley  House,  439:  Ash- 
bumham ;  Ashburton,  379, 
438;  Barbers'  Hall.  988; 
Baring,  379.  983, 436;  Barry, 
433;  &th  House,  379c  Bour- 
geois, 390;  Bridewell,  388; 
Bridgewater,  998;  British 
ArtisU,  385;  British  Insti- 
tution, 385, 385. 700:  British 
Museum.  386;  bronses.  448, 
550.  574 ;  Buckingham  Pa- 
lace, 486.  750;  Bucdeucfa, 
388  ;  Bysantine,  415 ;  Ca- 
nova,  411,  418,  439,  (514); 
Carpenters'  Hall,  445 ;  casts, 
432;  Cellini,  443;  Chelsea, 
388, 726 ;  Chinese  ( East  India 
Museum),  70O;  ChUwick, 
803,  390;  Christ's  Hospital, 
718;  Claude,  384,  301,  303, 
408,  411,  415,  420,  483,  486, 


431, 440;  ColosKum,  444, 780; 
copies,  428;  Corr^gio,  480, 
43f,  439,746;  De  b  Roche, 
see  French ;  Devonshire, 
483;  De  Grey,  483;  draw- 
higs,  396.  426,  479,  561,  573, 
574;  Dulwich,  990;  Durer, 
Albert.  980. 416, 437;  Dutch, 
380,  983,  391,  393,  410,  411, 
480,  423,  440;  Dutch,  an- 
cient, 417 ;  Dutch,  mo- 
dem, 383;  East  India,  783; 
Egyptian  (Museum) ;  EUes- 
mere,  393;  enamels,  578; 
English,  383,  392,  303,  401, 
408.  406,  415,  419,  488,  436, 
445;  English,  early,  396; 
engravings,  561,  574;  Etrus- 
can (British  Museum),  411, 
438, 574 ;  Eyck, Van,  384, 390, 
417,  431 ;  Pesch,  438 ;  Fish- 
mongers, 783;  Flaxman,  444, 
713 ;  Flemish,  380,  383,  389, 
41 1;  Flemish  ,ancient,384.390. 
405.  415.  431  ;  modem.  383 ; 
Foundling,  398 ;  French, 
383,  390,  £0. 437 ;  Garvagh, 
483;  German.  415;  Glypto- 
theca,  444,  699,  720;  Gold- 
smiths. 445,  784;  Greek,  418- 
(British  Museum) ;  Green - 
wkOi,  400,  737;  Grey,  Earl 
De,  423  ;  Grosvenor,  408  ; 
GuUdhall,  405,  445,  789;. 
Hampton  Court,  407;  Hert- 
ford, 438;  Hogarth,  398. 40U 
408,  480,  518,  575;  Holbein, 
380, 388. 380. 418, 415,416,483, 
431,718,744;  Holford,  410; 
Hope,  411 ;  House  of  Lords, 
173;  Italian,  eariy,  416,  488, 

430,  438;  James,  St.,  413, 
748 ;  Jones.  423 ;  Kensing- 
ton, 415 ;  Lambeth  Palace, 
744;  Lansdowne,  418;  Lin- 
wood's,  TOO ;  Lawrence,  398. 
443;  Lucca,  390,  410,  438; 
Mvlborough  House,  401 ; 
Merchant  TaUors'  Hall,  445 ; 
Montagu  House,  388;  Mo- 
rales, »4,  419;  Munro,  415; 
MurUlo,  380,  384.  390,  391, 
408,  410,  415,  419,  481,  431, 
4S6\  National,  480,  745; 
National  Institution,  481 ; 
naval,  400,  407,  787;  Nor- 
manton,  483;  Northumber- 
land, 428 ;  Orleans,  992,  431, 
4,T7;  OrpTitfrtne,  422;  Pain- 
(tr  srahLtT:^,  44.1  ■,  l^iiiuhenn, 
■M^i    IVvl,  4LM:    Pnrtlarul, 

431,  7'M>:  porirak,  385*  410, 
43U,  744;  priM-room,  561, 
57^1  Quren't,  iSili  Badiiclle, 
3iil,  a»3,  ¥13,  417^  411.  4LV 
4:^  1 ,  423, 42:1 , 4.^1 ,  4X1. 4CR;.  43H . 
4 "11  J,  741? t  R(Ti?tfT!i.  400!  riiiytil 
Ai-.^lr  =  .  '■■^''  ni3btiu,3:PKJ, 
r™.  .  41Z.  *2i, 
423,  42.,,  -.^i,  -uj,  4;h;,  uj, 
747 ;  Saltmarshe.  438 ;  sculp- 
ture, 980,  411,  418,  423,  444, 
(521),  700,  750;  sculpture, 
ancient,  380,  411,  418,  (508), 
557;  sculpture,  casts,  438, 
720;  Shakspeare,  385,  700; 
Sheepshanks,  422;  Soane, 
574 ;  Society  of  Arte,  433 ; 
South  Sea  House,  445;  Staf- 
ford, 398,  434 ;    Stationers' 

QQ  3 
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HftU.  A4Bi  SuCheTlmd,  434; 
Umm  ootiai,  AS9,  £7U ; 
TbKmd  Tunnel,  B33;  Thr>r 
w»td»n,  SttO,  4U,  437  1    Ti- 

tiuL»  asi,  3^M  3SJ,  3l^^.3>H^ 

SKI,  403,  410,  411,  41<).  421, 
4Sa,  423.  436,  431^  4^,  74fi-. 
TomJiiM?,  391),  410;  Town- 
ley,  557  J  UnWenity  dA- 
ifffe,444s  V4in<1yc-lt,3HU.Wl, 
SHSt.  :m,  4iF7,  41(1,  412.  4]!*, 
421,  423,  4ai,  4^,  433,  4^i>, 
442 1  Vim  EyL-k,  3&4,  ;t>>^i, 
417*  -ial  i  VelAiqtaei,  Sffi-, 
»1,  4(13,  41 1>.  41!},  42L  4<fJ. 
433,  430,  44S:  Venn^n,  4iil, 
7t!>;  Ward,  430;  Water  To- 
tour,  4:314,  7iM}i  WfLlinmtGD. 
431P5  W&tiniiiat(?Tt4ie;  Wei C- 
raieuu?j- Palac*,  7,lf)  I  Whiu^ 
lull^  440,  ?W,  747  ;  Windsor, 
441 

Gnlleryof  ATt4  (MaJ.  Parlby's:, 
^,  i?!ijjne  Pit. 

Gumiriji;  Koufic:«.n5 

OardeneH,4iUG,4;tP;  Coai|iaJiy, 
fit  Hoot|!fft«  hU 

QAm3tmnMt*yi,  «x  ArbDi«cuni, 
Bountc  GftjPden,  Conaerva- 
tory,  Nur«ry,  PJirk^  P^nts- 
tum;  Atnt-ricmi,  4Sa,  (Sl.ro; 
Atitrobus's,  (^^S3I;  Beddthj::- 
ton,  4l><)i  Beulah  Spa,  4<)ll; 
BotaiiJCj,  «»  Hoy«.h  Bunk- 
in^liam  Palire,  42r»,  4!JfJ ; 
B  UTI  i  n jfton ,  ^«7 ;  C  helsca, 
3Q,47,  407*  4SJ4,J45,fe»l;  Ch(>- 
wtck,  41:?,  4^ti>.  I.^(NJ),  Sr^j, 
fifl&i  Cla rem o rt t,  j Stun  ;  Cor- 
ney^  [54)J*J  ;  (rcmonic,  77:1; 
Cumlxfkant]  Lo[lRp,44i3,:Ki:!; 
dAnm|*iri g  ^ ,  Rti ;  Urn mn^ 'S'.:>, 
Si&;  Dropmarfr,  411^  C^IJ); 
Dutch,  487,  (S17>,  i^^i; 
J^almg.  ISI8K  '{S^r>i  Frog- 
mare,  461,  i<J3;  fruSt,  4J!;f, 
G03,    (2^4),    (!j4(>K    luLhAni, 

4fl.  47,  4D,  W,  45r^,  <ai:o 

Gray's  Inn,  531  *  Guy%  ^flJi ; 
GynitiaHUitn,  457i  HditapUan 
4^h  476.  4i>a,  i*y:^',  lLi>lland 
Iloui^,  i|5131 ;  Horck-iiltural, 
467,  4fJ0.  5flAs  JuEu^ieuan, 
4R1 ;  Keii^ineloiJ,  44,  47,  AH, 
m*  AS*  4^.  4wVi,  44*7,  SiK^i 
Kenwood,  (5131  i  Ke«.  3i>.  -a^t, 
SU,  -H^i  4ffl»,  Aii3i  kitchen, 
48i,  Jyt3,  1^011} :  L.itTibt'lh 
Piii»ce,  47,  Sff?:  Ijiwr«5i-t.', 
Mn,,  iilm;  LiDcoln'a  Iniu 
fiSSi  Lirtnjcvn,  41>t ;  Lod- 
di(;BX31»,  4531):  miirket,  ^ti; 
llulboiruuKh  Koufl^.  4o| ; 
Mirryitt'i,  Airs..  4^1,  t£^2::?i: 
medical,  491,  4!M,  5i;h, 
nunoii',  Mc  Nursery  j  Oju- 
iimda.  ^51  Oi ;  phyi^ic,  4ij7, 
401;  PrimrcKC  hlLl,  4^7; 
Viuvtj'ii,  42(1,  4ft9;  llegpnt's 
park,  4«7:  row,  407,  {J^'Ui  ; 
KMherville,  W.  Grav«cTvd; 
Uoyal  BotBHk,  3&.  4^7-  4*^, 
4*7,  SaO.  (IHl !  R  ucfce  r'a.  Mr,, 
iim\ ;  St.  Jamef's,4^{;  Syon, 
39.  4a.  475,  <Sli!>)  £  Ttinple. 
4i8B!  To  wet  hill,  770:  Tct- 
opboUte,  Rceeut'i  uark; 
tulip.  (Jl3J>)  ;  VauKhaie,  77^; 
Vlci^im  park,  4^:  WimbK- 
don,  (filJ).  (Sas^;  WindHjr, 


461.  500;  winter.  fiSOi  Zoo- 
logical, Regent'*  pwk,  457, 
(SSO),  583;  Zoological.  Sur- 
rey 

Garnishee,  98 

Garraway's,  378 

Garrick,798;  club,  35.  King st> 
Covent  gwden,  306 

Garvagh  House,  S6.  Portman 
■q.r423 

Gas-works,  231,  S37. 446. 606 

Ga»  cannd  coal,  447 

holders,  448 

meters,  837,  448, 534 

Gate,  see  Arch 

Gazette,  London,  45,  St.  Mar- 
tin's lane 

General  Cemetery  Company, 
887 

Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, 71,  Lombard  at. 

Register  Office  of  Births 

and  Deaths,  7f  Somerset 
place,  Somerset  House 

Geographical    Libraries.  &c., 
see  Maps,  Wyld's  Globe 

Society,  Royal,  583 

Geological  Libraries,  560. 567, 
575 

Museums,  556,  567*  575> 

599 

Schools,  575 

Society,  549. 566, 709 

Geology,  10, 11,835 

of  Thames  basin,  24    - 

George  St.,  Great,  Westminster 
bridge,  N.  St.  Jama's  park 

George's,  St.,  Battexsea,  315 

Bloomsbury,     Hart    St.. 

Oxford  St.  E.,  199,  315 

Botolph  lane,  309 

CamberweU.  Well  St.,  Al- 
bany rd. 

Catholic  churda.  328 

Hanover  sq.,  199,315 

Hospital,  63. 66, 508, 518 

in  the  East,  Cannon  st.  E., 

315 

in  the  Fields,  313 

the  Martyr,  Queen  sq.,  315 

the    Martyr,    High    St., 

Borough 

Market,  Borouch  rd.,  612 

Samaritan  fund,  518 

St,  E.  London.  Upper  E. 

Smithfield 

Germans.  379 

German  church,  323 

hospital.  6B.  509. 519 

-—school.  363 

papers,    563.  see  Coffce- 


Gibbons.  Grindling,  218,  442, 

748.827 
Gibson  sq.,  Islington 
Gilding  trade,  61. 236 
Giles's,      St..      CamberweU, 

Church  St. 
Cripplegate,  Fore  St.,  172, 

288,  a07>  313 
in  the  Fields,  High  St.. 

Oxford  St.  E..  288. 313 

police,  96:  almshouses,  218 

Gilupur St.  Holbom,  753, 767 
Girdler's  Company,  335 ;  alms- 
bouses.  217:    hall,  39,   fia- 

singhaU  st.  N.,  505 
Glandular  Inannary,  67, 519 
Ghus    seUers'  Company,    30. 

Bkxmsbary  sq. 


Glass,  ataiaed,  6.  II,  am,  ?». 
868 

working,  61, 116.  930,  996 

Glaziers,  236;  canpaay,  14, 
South  square,  Gray's  Iim 

Glee  club,  617. 627,  OS 

Globe  Assurance,  CotnhlU,  941 

newspaper,  73 

Wyld's,  Leicester  aq. 

Glovers,  235 ;  comnany,  3,  Fen 
court,  Fendiura  sC. 

Glypht^raphic  office,  79,  Shoe 
une.  Fleet  st. 

Glyptotheca,  Albany  at..  Re- 
gent's park  £.,444,699.  790 

Gog  and  Magoff,  160,  4(15,  730 

Goldbeaters,  68, 379,  238 

Golden  square,  72.  Quadrant, 
Rttfent  St.,  77t>>  828 

Goldsmld,  Baron.  106, 457,  533, 


Goldsmith,  798 

Goldsmiths,  61,  379,  835,  996 

Almshouses,  217 

—  Company,  335,  794 

Hall.  General  Post  Office. 

335, 379,  445,  505.  791.  «S8 

Jury,  355, 616,  724 

notes,  108 

stamps,  335,  724 

— -  wlrearawerB,   836 ;    eon- 

pany,  9,  Cloak  lane 
Goodge  St.,  Tottealiam  cCrd. 
Goodman's  Fields,  near  White- 

chapel 
Gordon's  factory,  365 

square.  New  rd.,  St.  Pan- 


OosweQ  St..  &c,  Alders^ate  st. 

N.  to  Islington 
Government,     administntioii 

of,  86 

derks,  88 

Governors  of  hospitals,  606 
Gower  st,  &&,  New  rd.,  St 

Pancras 
Gracechurch    street,    Londoo 

bridge  N.to  BishopsgatsS. 
Grafton  House,  355 
Graham's  Almshouses,  217 
Grammar  schools,  64, 363 
Granaries.  934, 343, 377 
Grand  Surrev  Dock,  340, 348 
Grange  rd.,  Berroondaey 
Grav3  lane,  WapiMng 
Gravesend,830:  Londoo  bridge 

station;   Blaekwail  stadon, 

Fenchurcfa  st;  Old  Shades 

pier,  London  biidfe;  Hun- 

gerfbrd  pier 
Gray,  798 
Gray's,     36;     steamets,     tet 

Gravesend 
Gray's  Inn,  High  HoUioni,5fi6, 

530 
lane,  road,  dec.  Holbom 

bars  to  Great  Northern  RaU- 

way,  379 
Great  Northern  station.  King's 

cross.  New  road  K.,  811 
Western  station.  Padding- 
ton,  807 
Greek    diurdi,    81,    London 

wall.  E..  383:  RusrioD,  3S. 

Welbeek  st.  383 

St.  Soho 

Greeks,^ 

Green,  Brook,  i7»  SS8;  Dnt- 

ibrd :  Islington ;   Kew.  470, 

480;  Newingtont  Padding- 
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ton;    Timlun,  aSl,  480; 

Walham 
Oicen-OMt  School,  845.  SO 
OMonhouM.  SM  Comenratory 
Oreanluid  Dock,  10, 940 
OZMB    Mrk,   PlecadiUy,  W., 

4ftS,  490, 705, 7»,  853 
OB-BintwrcH,  S.E.    London, 

60,87.341,644,087 
•—  BauM  and  wmHImwmw  ,  254 
.         Eait,  381, 8^ 
•^  HospiTAi.,  179,  811,  644, 

067.784 
-•—  insUtatkm,  600 
— ^  If  arket,543,  »1,  eOO,  611 , 

631 
— ~  Obsbhtatory,  548 
^—Palace,  487, 787 

•  Park,  47,  49,  68,  4S8,  458, 


644,866 
Polleec 


rvi«ve  court,  94,  97 

-^-  RaUway,  iU,  815 

Sehooh,  644, 667,  789 

Gmham  st,  Bank  to  General 

Poat  Office 
Club,  King  William  st.  E., 

Mansion  House,  305 
— —  Collwe,  Gresham  st  E., 

908,  383,  336,  366,  639,  540, 

548,783 

Committee,  375 

Hall,  Gresham  st.  E.,  366 

Sir  Thomas,  366,  445, 827 

~-  Almshouses,  817 

Grsfy's,  Earl  de,  gallery,  4,  St. 

James's  sq.,  423 
Orey-eoat  School,  945, 363 
Oxoecrs.  62, 829, 834,  379 
^-~  Company,  336 
Hall,  Poultry,  Bank,  110, 

445,606 
Grosvenor  Dock ,  885 
—  sq.,  gate,  and  st.,  Hyde 

park  E.,  770,  888 
«-^ place,  row,  and 

Phnlico.853 
Grotto,  (616).  (583) 
Omb  St.,  now  Milton  st. 
Guarantee  Societies.  114, 841 
Guards  Club,  70,  Pall  MaU, 

305 
Guilds,  338 

Guildhall,  King  st.  Cheap- 
side  E..  168,  387,  389,  405. 

445. 605,  789.  760, 888 
•—  Chambers,  Basinghall  st. 

Library,  376,  600.  729 

——  Museum,  876,  789 
——  PoUce  court,  99 
^  Sessions,  98, 93 
OuIUbrd  St..  Russell  sq. 
Gunmakers,  61 .  239 ;  compuiy , 

68.   Oraoechuroh    St.,   33f; 

proof  house,  337 
Gunnenbury,  Middlesex,  906, 

683,  (620) 
Gutta-percha  works,  19,  Wharf 

rd..  City  rd.,  839 
Guy's  Hospital  and  School, 

London  bridge,  Southwark, 

63, 66, 246,  608,  519,  628 
Gwydir  House,  Whitehall  W. 
Gymnasium,  Primrose  hill,  457 


Haberdashers* 

Hoxton,217;  hall,  B,Gresham 

St.  W.,  445, 605 
Haeldnyt  Soeiety,  890 
Hackney,  E.  London,  (581),  863 
Chueb,  813,  880, 381 


Hackney  Institution,   Manor 

House,  Church  st. 

Police,  97 

South,  321 

Coadies,  see  Cabs 

Hategerstone,  near  Hackney. 

Church,  380 
Haileybury  College,  Hertfbrd, 

63,383,363 
Hair  working,  68, 116, 835, 836 


;Apo- 


Hakluyt  Society,  680 
Halkin  st.,  Belgrave  sq. 
HaU's  factory  ,l65 
Hall.  605 ;  Albion,  (S23 
thecaries*.   605;   Anhburen 
and  Braden*,  336.605;  Ba- 
kers'. 605;  Barbers',  382. 446, 
605;    Brewers',   506;     Bro- 
derers',    605 1     Carpenter*', 

445,  605;  Chapter  House, 
Westminster,  147;  Chelsea. 
726;  Clement's  Inn.  628. 531 ; 
Cloth  workers',  605;  Coach- 
maker^,  606;  Commerce. 
378,  605.  730;  Commercial, 
505;  Coopera',  606;  Cord- 
walners',  605;  Crosby,  161, 
606.  600,  720,  760;  Drapers'. 
445,605;  Egyptian,  Mansion 
House,  329,  MS,  746;  ~ 
tlan.  Piccadilly.  438,  , 
TOO,  Embroiderers',  606;  Exe- 
ter, 605;  Farringdon;  Fish- 
mongers', 446,  606,  783,  828 ; 
Flaxman,444;  Freemason's, 

446.  605.  667.  588,  624.  626. 
626.  627.  628;  George's.  St. 
443.862;  Girdlen',605;  Gold- 
BmltbS',335. 379, 446, 605, 724, 
888;  Gray's  Inn,  630;  Green- 
wich painted.  400,  606.  727 ; 
Grocers'.  110.446,605;  GuUd- 
hall.  158,  387.  329,  406.  446. 
605, 729. 746, 760, 828;  Haber- 
dashen'.  445, 605 ;  Hampton 
Court.  606;  Hicks's.  606; 
Innholders',506;  Inner  Tem- 
ple. 589;  Ironmongers*.  446, 
606;  Joiners',  506;  KneUer; 
Lambeth  Palace.  174.  606, 
744;  Law  Society.  572;  Lea- 
thenellers',  606:  Lincoln's 
Inn,  New  Hall,  629,  530; 
Ltecoln's  Inn. Old  Hall.  529: 
London  Tavern,  628;  Lyon's 
Inn,  688.  531;  Martin's,  St.. 
324.  606;  Mercers',  110,  446, 
606;  Merchant  Tailors',  445, 
506;  Middle  Temple,  174, 
606,  829;  Music,  506;  Ser- 
jeants', 528,  531;  National, 
High  Holbom;  New  Inn, 
531 ;  Painted,  400.  605.  727 : 
PainterstainersT,  446,  606; 
Parish  Clerks',  Wood  St.; 
Pewterers',  506;  Pinners', 
506;  Plasterers',  606;  Plum- 
bers', 606;  Royal  Music,  606; 
Saddlers',  445,  606;  Salters*, 
506;  Science,  Hall  of.  City 
road;  Skhiners',  606 ;  Soutn 
Sea  House,  445, 506;  SUple's 
Inn,  688,  531:  Stationen', 
336, 445, 806 ;  Stephen's,  St., 
737;  Sussex,  53d;  Tallow- 
chandlerB',606;  Temple,  506, 
629;  Unlrersity,  see  college ; 
Vintners',  336,  445,  506; 
W«tennen*ii,     606 1      Wax 


Chandleri*,  007:  Weaven', 
607;  Weslevan.  17.  Bishops- 
gate  st.  within ;  Westminster, 
157,  607;  WhItehaU,  440; 
Wolsey's,  506, 883 

Halley.641,634,641 

Ham,  West.  Essex,  97«  381 

East,97 

Hamburgh  Synagogue,  Church 
row.  Fencnurch  st.,  535 

Steam  Office,  71*  Lom- 
bard st 

Hamilton  House,  355 

Hammersmith,  W.  London, 
49,  (637),  (640).  853 ;  police 
court.  94. 97;  institution.  600; 
chapel.  388 ;  church.  380 

Hampstead  HiU.  and  Heath, 
N.  London.  34.  35,  43.  40, 
60,  60,  460,  (613),  858,  856 

wells, ») 

police,  97 

road,    Tottenham  court 

rd.  N.,  New  rd. 

Hampton  Court,  811,  855,  see 
Bushy  Park;  maxe.  406; 
palace,  407, 460, 476, 406. 503, 
606;  police,  97;  raUway, 
Waterloo  station;  steam- 
boat, Hungerford ;  rine,  406 

Handel,  798 

Hanover  Chapel,  Regent  st 

square.    Oxford  st.   W., 

770^27;  rooms,  384. 681.  628 

Hans  Town  School.  245.  363 

Hanwav  st..  Oxford  st.  E. 

Han  well.  70.  97;  asylum,  70* 
609, 620, 601 

Harcourt  House,  365 

Harley  st.  Cavendish  sq. 

Harrington  sq..  Hsmpsteadrd. 

Harrow, 34;  police, 97;  school, 
363;  hill,  601,  (522);  road, 
Ekigwarerd. 

Hartwell  House,  690.  691 

Hatband  makers,  235;  com- 
pany, 335 

Halmaking.  61,  116,230,  835, 
379      ^ 

Hatton  garden,  dkc,  Holbom, 
838,  865,  379 

Haverstock  hill,  Highgate, 
328 

Havre  Steam  Office,  71.  Lom- 
bard st,  S.  Western  terminus 

Havleybury  College,  63,  323, 

Haymarket,  Piccadilly,  379 

Theatre,  do.,  613,  772. 774 

Health,  Board  of,  Gwydir 
House,  Whitehall,  09 

Heath,  Ascot.  35.  888;  Bag- 
shot.  36,  36,  40,  (538),  866; 
Bexley,  64;  Black.  49,  694; 
Hampstead,  36,  49.  60.  52, 
460 ;  Putney,  49, 60, 461, 400, 
406 

Hebrew  Colle^.  63. 383, 538 

College,    Palestine  place, 

Cambridge  rd. 

Helen's,  St,  BIshopsgate  With- 
in. 172.  307 

Hemlngford  terrace,  dkc, 
Barnsbury 

Henry  Vll.'th*s  Chapel,  see 
Westminster  Abbey 

Heralds'  College,  Bennet's  hfll, 
St.  Paul's,  aSs,  564 

Herbarium,  Botanical,  585; 
Botanic,  Ro;al,  590 1  BifUsh 
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llttseuiDt  560;  East  Indian* 
564;  KeWf  479;  Linnean, 
56i 

Merne  Bay  Stoun  Office,  113, 
Fenchurcfa  st. 

Hertford,  5,  717 

House,  438,  456,  400 

Railway,  Bishopsgatc  sta- 
tion 

St.,  May  Fair 

Hicks's  Half.  506 

Hickson's  school,  363 

Hide  trade,  122,  379 

Highbury,  Holloway,  church, 

Collie,  now  New  College 

Highgate,  34,  36,  50,  60,  m» 
(513),  852 

Police,  97 

Cemetery,  288 

School,  363 

Hill,  Bolham,  465;  Barrow, 
Regent's  park,  N. ;  Bedford, 
465;  Brixton,  465;  Campden, 
(612),  680;  Denmaik,  Cam- 
berwell;  Greenwich,  631, 
644;  Hampstead,  34,  35,49, 
50,52,450,  (513), 852;  Harrow, 
34,  501,  (522);  Haventock. 
322;  Highgate,34,36,  (513), 
852;  Holborn;  Ludgate;  Mus- 
well,35,  36:  Norwood,  454, 
466;  Notting,  315;  Obser- 
vatory, Greenwich,  631, 644; 
Pain's,  (528) ;  Primrore,  Re- 
gent's park  N.,  457,  854; 
Richmond,  451,  459,  (524); 
Shooters',  644;  Stamford, 
Stoke  Ncwington  rd. ;  Snow, 
Holborn;  Streatham.  466, 
855;  West,  (529);  Wimble- 
don, 451,  454;  Winchmore, 
320,851 

Historical  Society,  Lyon's  inn 
hall ;  165,  Aldersgate  st. 

Hoare's  brewery,  21,  Lower 
East  Smithfleld,  273 

HoarArost,  22 

Hocking's  factory,  365 

Hoibom,  Newgate  st.  W.  and 
Oxford  St.  E.,  771,  847 

police,  96 

Holford  House,  410 

inner  circle,  Regent's  pk. 

Holland,  63 

House,  452,  (514) 

Consulate,  123,FenchuTGh 

St. 

Holloway, N.London;  church, 
.120;  dispensary,  515;  prison, 
767 

Holtzapfllel's  factory,  365 

HoLv  Trinity,  see  Trinity 

Holywell.  847 

Home  Office,  Whitehall,  88, 
89 

Home  and  Colonial  Infant 
school,  11,  St.  Chad's  row, 
Gray's  inn  rd.,  65,  363 

sailors'.  268 

-^-  servanU',  49,  Great  Marl- 
borough St. 

governesses',  66,  Harley  st. 

Homerton,  N.E.  London,  833 

Church,  »1 

College,  see  New  College 

Honey  lane  market.  Cheap- 
side,  611 

Hooke,  born  in  London,  207, 


Hope  House,  Piccadilly  W., 

411,730 
Hops,  41.  57*  116,  234.  379 
Horn  market,  122, 379 
Homer's  Company,  28,  Man- 

seU  St.,  KSl 
Homsey,  N.  London,  851 

police,  97 

Homton  st,  &c.  Kensington 
Horseferry  rd.,  Westminster 
Horse  Guards.  WhitehaU,  730 
Horses,  95,  237 

market,  379 

Horselydown,  S.E.  London 
Horsemonger  lane.  Borough, 

Horticultural  show,  see  Royal 
Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Societies 

Society,  467,  480. 565,  585 

Horticulture,  see  Botany 
HospiTAi..  66,  288,  507; 
Aske's.  217,  246, 363;  Aural, 
67.  517;  Bartholomew's,  63, 
66,  509,  512;  Bathing,  509, 
524 ;  Bethlehem,  66, 5i<).  513, 
601;  Blue-coat,  see  Christ's ; 
Cancer,  523;  Charing-cross, 
63,  66,  508,  513;  Cliarter- 
house,  64.  363,  706;  Chest, 
514;  Chelsea.  210, 709;  chil- 
dren, 514,  527;  Christ's,  64, 
363,  613.  716;  Coldstream 
pinnf',  Ylnnrit  "•.,  Wrst- 
r)v  70, 

0".',  V.  -.■..;■„. LU  L.,  .09, 
AU;  (JLinvaJtM.y.'nt,  ^14; 
County,  7n,  5tiu,  5H>,  mi; 
TiiwpeniATy,  SUj  Em,  517; 
EMLiiiiurK  ^1|^  Kvp.  W,  97, 
5IHt.  A 1 7*  SaSi   Ffi"nHJL\  .i<10; 

m.mh  m7i  v '       S7, 

£44:      Free.    *h:  7; 

Fteach,  217;  Oi...u«.rti>».»n, 
518;  German,  66.  509,  519; 
German  Jews',  Mile-end  rd.; 
Glandular,  67,  519;  Green- 
wich, 179.  211,214,644,667, 
724;  Grenadier  Guards',  41, 
Old  Rochester  row ;  Guards, 
see  Coldstream,  Grenadiers, 
Scotch  Fusiliers ;  Guy's.  63, 

66,  245.  500,  519,  828;  Han- 
well,  70, 509.  520, 601 ;  Idiots, 
244,  509,  5c20:  Invalids,  520 ; 
Jews',  66,  243,  246,  509,524, 
536;  King's  College,  63,  66. 
608,  520;  Lambeth  work- 
house, 91 ;  Lithotriptic,  527 ; 
Lock,  66,  509. 521 ;  London, 
63,66,508,521;  Luke's,  St., 
509,  521,  60O;  LunaUc,  66, 
70,  509,  513.  519,  521,  600; 
Lungs,  522;    Lying-in,  66, 

67,  M»,  523;  Magdaien,  67; 
Marine,  66;  Marylebone.  St. 
Mary's,  508,  523;  Maryle- 
bone workhouse  ,71 ;  Middle- 
sex, 63. 66,  506, 523 ;  Middle- 
sex Lunatic,  601,609;  MiU- 
tary,210,see  Guards;  Morden, 
218;  North  London,  G3,  66, 
508,526;  Ophthalmic,  66. 67. 
509.  517,  525:  Orthopoedic, 
66, 509, 525 ;  Paddington,  St. 
Mary's,  508, 523;  Portuguese 
Jews',  Mile  end  rd.;  Prison, 
762;  Queen  Elisabeth's,  216; 
Rupture,  67;   St.  Bartholo- 


mew%  63,  es,  AMI  61Ss  St. 
George's,  63,  66.  fiOB,  A18; 
St.  Katharine's,  60,  aus.  315: 
St.  Luke's.  500, 521 ;  St.  liar- 
garet's,  945, 364;  St.  Mav7*a, 
506,  523;  St.  Pancna  work- 
house,  71 ;  St.  Peter's.  SJ7» 
364;  St  Thomas's,  03.  OS. 
508,  525;  Sanatorium.  67. 
524 ;  Scotch  Fusilier  GuanU*. 
Lillington  at.,  Vauxhall 
bridge  rd.;  Sootdi,  7»  Craiw 
court;  Sea-bathing,  67.  »4: 
Seamen's,  66,  215.  500.  A24i 
Skin,  524:  Small-paz.  66, 
524;  Spanish  Jews,  M9.  5124: 
Spinal,  527;  Stepnev,  335; 
'Truss.  67,526;  Trinity.  215, 
218,  219,  335,  346;  UniTer- 
sity  Collcse,  63,  66. 508.  506; 
Vaccine,  510,526;  Westmin- 
ster,  66, 508, 527 ;  Whittinf- 
ton's,  219,  335;  Women,  509. 
527 

Hotels,  834 

Houndsditch,  Bisbopagate  st., 
379,536 

House  of  Commons  and  Leeds, 
see  Commons  and  Loids, 
731 

of  Correctkm,  766 

Surgeons,  508 

Houses,  61, 66,  94, 05 

number  of,  61 

Howard,  John,  686, 714,  756 

Howland  st.,  Fitzroy  sq. 

Hoxton,  Old  St.  rd.;  asylum, 
246:  church,  320;  college, 
see  New  College;  county 
court,  99;  market,  611  ;  po- 
lice, 97 

Hudson's  Bay  company.  Fen- 
church  St.,  87, 583 

Hulks,  765 

Hull  steam  office.  K,  Leadcn- 
hall  St.;  Custom  hoiise  quay. 
Lower  Thames  st. 

Humane  Society,  3,  Trafalgar 
sq.,  67,  455 

Hunger!  Old  arcade,  264 

bridge,  279 

Market,^est  Stiand.  S4, 

611 

Pier,  281 

Hunter,  John,  518,  561 

Hunterian  Society,  4,  Blom- 
fidd  St.,  Finsbury 

School.  Bloorosbury  sL,63 

Museum,   Lincobrs  inn 

fields,  561 

Huntingdonian  CoU^e,  Ches- 
hunt 

Chapd,   Providence  pj., 

Islington 

Hutcbmson  market,  611 

Hyde  park,  Piccadilly  W.,  and 
Oxford  St.  W.,  456.  466,631, 
705,  706, 827, 849,  853 

comer,  Piccadilly  W. 

square,  gardens,  gate,  ter- 
race, Hy«le  park  N.,  771 

Hydrographical  department, 
Admiralty,  703, 704 

Hydrography,  see  Maps  of 
Thames,  3, 7 

Ice  trade.  234 

Idiots,  Asylum  for,  63.  244, 

509.520 
Illustrated  News,  Stiand,  73 
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Imperial  Anyiance,  241 
independent  ch«pels»  328 

College,  63, 64, 383 

India,  East,  almshouMe,  916 

Company,  Leadenhall  it., 

CornhUTTw,  379, 722 
Board,  ue  Board  of  Con- 
trol 

College,  63.  323.  363 

Museum,  Leadenhall  St., 

Bffl,  7S3 
IndU  Rubber  trade,  236 
Indian  Empire,  87 
Infant  schools,  65,  363 
Infirmary,  see  Hospital 
Ink  manufacture,  34.  238 
Inland    Revenue     office,   Bi- 
diopsgate  St.,  and  Old  Broad 
St,  88. 89. 98 
IxN  of   Court  and'  Chan- 
CRY,  A28;  Barnard's,  A28, 

530,  £31  i    Clement's,    528, 

531,  828;  Clifford's,  528, 531 ; 
Fuinival's,  5d8,  529,  531; 
Gny's,  588, 530;  Inner  Tem- 
ple, 495, 528, 771  s  Lincoln's, 
528,  529;  Lyon's,  528,  531; 
Middle  Temple,  174,  495, 
506, 528, 529,  771 ;  New,  58K. 
631;  Outer  Temple.  528, 
771;  Seijeant's,  Fleet  st. 
528,  531;  Seijeant'a,  Chan- 
cery lane,  528, 531 ;  Staplers, 
528,  530,  531 ;  Strand,  529; 
Symond's,  528, 631 ;  Temple, 
174,506,628,529,771;  Tha- 
▼iee,  628, 529, 631 

Inner  Temple,  Fleet  sL  W., 

495,  528, 771 
Innholders*  Hall,  6.  College  st., 

DowgatehUl.506 
Inquest,  75, 336 ;  ward.  325, 326 
Insolvent  Court,  33,  Lincoln's 

Inn  fields  S. 

IjrSTITUTION,  LmHARY.  Sct- 

jUTTirrc,  and  Mkckanics. 
65.  76.  590;  Aldersnte, 
503;  Beaumcmt,  37,  Beau- 
mont sq..  Mile  End;  Bri- 
tish, 325;  Camberwdl,  7> 
Camberwell  grove;    Catho- 


lic, 14.  New  St.,  Bbhons- 
gate;  City  of  London,  3x5, 
592,  60O;    City  of  London 


Mechanica,  3,  Gould  sq.t 
Crutched  Mars;  Conver- 
aaaiones,  324,  582;  Crosby 
Hall,  160,  505.  600,  72U; 
Eastern.  60O;  FinsbuiY,  Bun- 
hill  row ;  General.  23,  John 
St.,  Fitaroy  sq. ;  Greenwich, 
6iN);  Hackney,  Manor  house. 
Church  St.;  Hammersmith, 
600;  Islington,  Athenseum, 
107,  Upper  st.;  Islington, 
Wellington  st..  Upper  st, 
698;  Jews*  and  General,  52, 
Leadenhall  st,  636;  Ken- 
sington, 600;  London.  325, 
682;  London  Meclianies.  29, 
Southampton  bldgs.,  Hol- 
bom,  581;  Marylebone,  17, 
Edward  st.  Portman  sq., 
600;  Mechanics,  591;  Pad- 
dlngton,  65,  Great  Carlisle 
St.,  Portman  market;  Pop- 
lar, 67i.High  st,  6U0;  Ro- 
therhlthe,  W,  Paradise  row; 
Royal,  81,  Albemarle  st, 
325,  649,   662;    Ruiseil,  65, 


Great  Coram  st,  OOO;   St 
Martin's,  6U);  Soclalbts*,  23, 
Johnst,  Tottenham  Court 
rd.;    Southwark,    8,    Port- 
land place.  Borough  rd.,  600; 
Tennison's,  507;  United  Ser- 
vice, Scotland  yard,  White- 
hall, 683;     Walworth,    SI, 
Manor  place;  Western.  47» 
Leicester  sq.;  Westminster, 
6.  Great  Smith  st ,  60U;  West 
London,  Manor  house,  Chel- 
sea; Whittington,  Strand,  325 
Instruments,  see  Mathemati- 
cal, 232 
Insurance,  see  Assurance 
Invalids,  Asylum  for,  520 
Inverness   steam   ofllce,  257, 

IrelanfC  Secretary  for.  88,  89 
Irish  in  London,  62, 60, 70, 379 

Charities,  245,  363 

Society  ot  London,  330, 

331   363 
Ironmongers,  236;  almshouses, 

218;    haU,  118,   Fenchurch 

St.,  445, 506 
Iron  ships,  365 
Iron  trade.  122, 289,  379 
Iron  working,  61, 836,  239 
Irvhigite  chapels,  62,  Harrow 

rd. ;  14.  Newman  st ;  Dun- 
can St..  Islington.  322 
Isle  of  Dogs,  E.  London,  9, 35, 

36,  286,  322, 341 
Isleworth,  450,  (539),  (640) 
Ishngton,  N.  London,  City  rd. 

W.,  60, 861 

Baxaar,965 

Police,  97;  church,  313, 

320,321;  dispensary,  515 

Institution,  503 

Missionary  college,  600 

School,  363 ;  market,  61 1 

Italian,  232. 379 

Chapel,     Lincoln's    inn 

fields,  322.  323 
Protestant  church,    Du- 

four  place,  Grolden  sq.,  323 
Opera,   Haymarkct,  613, 

772 
Covent  Garden,  613,  630, 

772 
Ivory  trade,  62, 236 

Jamaica  cuffte-house,  St.  Mi- 
chael's alley,  Comhill,  378 

James's,  St,  the  Great,  Beth- 
nal  green  rd. 

the  Less,  Bethnal  green, 

Bonner's  hall  fields,  321 

Bermondsey,  St  James's 

place,  315 

Chapel  Royal,  PaU  Mall 

W.,  307,  416. 470 

Clerkenwell  green,  313 

Duke's   place,    Aldgate, 

Garlick      hill.       Upper 

Thames  st.  196.  306 

-—Chapel,  Hampstead  rd., 
315 

— >-  Hatcham,  Dover  rd. 

Hyde  park,  Gloucester  rd. 

Islington,  Liverpool  rd. 

Market,  Hayroarket 

Notting  hill,  Addison  id. 

N.,321 

Paddington,  Sussex  gar- 
dens, Hyde  park 


James's,  St,  Palace.  PaU  MaU, 

307,  413, 747.  748 
—-park,    St.  James's,  4&3> 

583,  506,  826 

PenumviBehUl 

PiccadU^,      193,      315 ; 

baths,  264;  poUce,96 
Ratcllflf^   Butcher  row; 

theatre.  772, 775 

Shoreditch,  Curtain  rd. 

^.-  square  and  st,  PaU  Mall, 

354,356,770^887 
Jermyn  st,  Haymarket  N. 
Jesuit  chapel,  aK2 
Jewellery,  61,  116»   122,  230> 

235.339 
Jewel  office.  Tower,  779 


Jewin  st,  Cripplente,  631 
Jewish   Mission  College, 


48, 


Stamford  st 

Jewry,  Old,  Gresham  st.,  96, 
631.582 

Jkwb.  370,  631 

Aldermen,  637 

Beth  Hamedrash,  536 

Blind,  243 

Board  of  deputies,  632 

British,  636 

Burial  ground,  631 

Chief  rabbi.  632 

CoUege,  323. 632, 636 

converted,  323 

Episcopal  chapel,  Pales- 
tine place,  Cambridge  rd. 

German,  532 

Hamburgh,  532 

History,63l 

Holidays,  634 

Hospitals,  66,   213,    S46, 

609, 624, 536 

Institution.  636 

Market,  611 

Polish,  632, 636 

Portuguese,  500, 524,  532, 

536 

President,  633 

Rabbi,  632 

reformed.  636 

Schools,  246, 363, 364, 538, 

Spanish,  500, 584, 532 

-— -Synaig>gue8,636 
Jobber,  378 

John's.  St,  Clapbam  Rise,  316 
Clerkenweu,    St   John's 

sq.,  306,  313 

Chapel,  Tower,  130,  306 

Great  James  st,  315 

the     Baptist,      Hoxton, 

Critchill  place 
the  Evangelist,  Waterloo 

rd.,315 
-~-  Charlotte  st.  Fitaroy  sq. 
Westminster,  Smith  sq., 

316 

Gate,  Smithfield.  168 

HoTsleydown,  Fairst 

Lodge,   inner  circle,  E., 

Resenr  s  park ,  467. 633 
Notting  hill,  Lansdowne 

terrace,  316 
Savoy  st.  Strand 

—  Soutn  Hackney,  Grove 
st,321 

sq.,  Clerkenwell 

Wapping,  Church  st 

—  Westminster 

Wood  chapel,  St.  John's 

wood  rd.;  dttpensary,  516; 
poUoe,617 
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John  tlie  Baptist,  St..  Savoy  I 

iL.  Strand 
Johnion,  Dr.,  714,  7W 
Joiners'  hall,  5U6 
Joinutock  compaiilea  tegUtry, 

13.  Seijeant's Inn 
Jonesj  Inioo,  life  and  works, 

175,  176,  178,  180,  21)3,  529, 

611,  704.  706,  713>  794,  747> 

790,  768.  769 
Jonson,  Ben,  803.  796, 797 
JouRNAi^a,  Public,  see  Press 
Joyce^s  factory,  365.  889 
Judd  St.,  &c.  New  rd..  King's 

cross 
Jude's.  St.,  Old  Bethnal  green 

rd.,321 
~~  Commercial  rd..  White- 
chapel 
»— St.  George's    fields,    15, 

London  rd. 
— —  Upper    Chelsea,    Turk's 

row 
Judges,  91,  94, 407 
chambers.  Rolls  gardens. 

Chancery  lane 
Judicial  Committee,  see  Privy 

Council 
Junior  United  Service  Club.  1 1 . 

Charles  St..  St.  James's.  305 
Justices  of  peace,  90,  92,  96, 

see  Sessions 

Katharinc^s  hospiUl,  St..  Re- 
gent's park  E..  60.  306.  315 
Cree  church,  Leadenhall 

St.,  175.  S04,  307.  310 
•; —  Coleman,  Fenchurch  st., 

S13 

Dock,  Tower  hill,  340 

Kelly's  directory,  90. 100, 102. 

365.379 
— >—  Miss,  theatre.  773 
Kenninston,  S.  London,  447 

Police.  97 

Kensal  green,  W.  London,  450 
■—  Cemetery,  287 

Church,  321 

Kensington,  W.  London,  GO, 

849.854 

Church,  313, 390, 321 

— —  Dispensary,  615 

Gardens,  Oxford  rd.,  452, 

456,  467,  5(13 
-—  Palace,  44,  47,  48,  49,  55, 

203,  415,  452,  456,  468,  748, 

853 
Kent,  60,  61. 87 
Kentish  town,  856:  police,  97 
Kenwood.  4.0.  (513).  856 
Kew.  A,  43.  450,  480,  882 
Gardens,  39,  48,  211,  467, 

460,  503,  518 
—  Observatory,  667 

Palace,  354,  480 

• Steamers,      Hungerford, 

Westminster,    and   Chelsea 

piers 
Kilbum,  N.W.  London.60.854 
King  William  st,  W.  Strand 
Bank  and  London  bridge 

N..827 
King's    Bench,    see    Queen's 

Bench 
King's  College.  Strand  B.,  63, 
„64.  383,  520,  769 
Ktag's  College  HoqaitaL  «3, 66, 

~^.'^^'°^  ^«^  "*•  E'»  447, 


Kin^i  head   tvrtm,    Chaap- 

^e  E.,  569 
KiiMsland,  Shoreditch;  poUoe, 

Kingston,  5,  407,850;  nilway, 

l!\^terioo  sUtion 
Kndler  hall,  Battenea 
Rnightrider     St..    St.    Paul's 

churchyard.  562 
KnighUbridge,  Plceadilty  W., 

n«tr  the  Great  Exhibition, 

455.456 
Knights,  Bath,  785 

Garter.  444,861.868 

HospitaUers.  162,  306.  771 

Templan.  135, 162, 498,771 

Knowle  park,  (517) 

Laboratory,  Apothecaries' 
Hall.  505;  College  of  Che- 
mistry, 63,  323.  588;  Eco- 
nomic Geology,  579;  Gold- 
smiths' Hain  724:  Mint. 
Royal.  615;  Pharmaceutical. 
680;  Polytechnic  Institu- 
tion ;  Royal  Institution, 
563;  Woolwich,  347 

Labourers,  62 

Ladbrokesa.,  &c.,Notting  hill 

Ladies'  Collen,  47,  Bedford 
so.,  63.  383,% 

Lady  Chapel.  Southwark,  143 

Mayoress,  329 

Lambeth,  S.W.  London,  60, 
71,  87.  231. 233,  447.  850,  854 

Church,  172,  307 

County  court.  93 

PaUce,  47,  140, 162,  174, 

306,  506,  743 

Police  office.  94,  97 

School,  364 ;  water,  854 

Lamb's  Conduit  sU,  High 
Holbom,  847 

Lancaster.  Duchy  of,  60, 90 

Chancery  of,  90 

Lancasterian  school,  363 

Lancet  office. 423.  Strand 

Landing  surveyor,  338 

WMter,  338 

Langham  place.  Regent  st.,N. 

Lansdownc  House,  Berkeley 
sq.,418 

road,    crescent,    terrace, 

villas,  Notting  hill 

place,  terrace,  villas.  New 

Brompton 

Launches,  ship,  613 

Laurence  Pountneyhill.  &c., 
Upper  Thames  st.  E. 

Law  Courts,  Admiralty ,  90,91 . 
613,  703;  appeal.  90,  91; 
Arches,  91 ;  assiies,  91 ;  At- 
torney-General (patents) ; 
Central  Criminal  Court,  93. 
613,  753,  766;  Chancery. 
91,  529;  city.  91,  92.  729; 
civn,  91;  colonial,  90; 
Common  Pleas  91.  729; 
Common  Serjeant,  93;  Con- 
sistory Court,  91 ;  Cornwall. 
Chancery,  91 ;  Council,  see 
Privy;  CouwTV  Courts, 93; 
criminal.  90.  91.  92:  eccle- 
slastioil.  90,  91;  election. 
91,92;  equity.  91, 92;  Essex, 
91,92,94;  Exchequer.  91, 
729:  Exchequer  Chamber, 
91;  Guildhall  sessmns,  92. 
93;  House  of  Lords.  90,736; 
Indian,  90;  Judicial  Com- 


mittee, flee  PriTT  < 

Kent,   91,   »,  M; 

ter.  Chancery,  90;  lioenoBK. 

93,  96;  Lincoln's  inn.  S»i 
local,  99:  London  aeaiians, 
98. 93;  Lords,  Heiue of,  «  : 
Lord  Msyor'a,  98;  Masters 
in  Chancerr;  Maalcr  of 
Rolls,  91;  Middlecex  sc». 
aions,  94;  patents.  90;  po- 
lice, 92,  93.  94;  poor  b», 
93;  preroative.  91:  Privy 
CouncU.  90;  Queen's  Bench, 
91,  799;  recorder,  99;  re- 
venue, 91;  revlsian,  98; 
Rolls,  91;  secondaries,  see 
SheriA;  sessions,  91,  99,  SO^ 

94,  768;  Sheriffs',  99>  93,  94: 
Surrey.  91 .  92.94, 768;  Sontb- 
wark.  92,  94;  Tower  Has- 
leu,  92. 94;  Vice  Chancdkr. 
91.  5S9;  Westminster.  91. 
747;  Westmfaister  Kssioo, 
92,94;  wills,  91 

Law  schools.  East  India,  63; 
Gny;slnn,5a0:  Haileyburr. 
63,  323.  363 ;  Inner  Tcmi^, 
528;  Institution,  Chaneerr 
lane.  571;  Kin^s  coUe^, 
323;  Lincoln's  Inn,  3±); 
Middle  Temple,  529;  Tem- 
ple, 529;  University  of  Lon- 
don. 63;  University  ooiltte, 
63,  323  «— =B^. 

Law  Society,  Inoorponued, 
108,  Chancery  lane,  571 

Lawrence.  Mn.,  gardens,  (51  R> 

St..  Jewry,  Greriiam  st., 

Guildhall.  311,  312 

lane,  Chenpiride  E. 

Lawyers,  62,  72,  379 

Lea.  5,  10,  27,  32,  50,  59.188. 
850,851.852.857 

Lea  bridge.  (539),8fiB 

Leadenhall  street,  raaricet. 
&c.,  Comhill  E.,  379.  611 

Leader  office,  965.  Stxmnd 

Lbarnbd  Sociktibs,  537, 
see  Colleges.  Institations. 
Schools,  Societies,  Acade- 
mies 

Leather-dyeing,  990,  236 

lane.  Holbom  hill,  998 

trade,  61,  116,  2«7.  935. 

939,  379. 612 

LeatherBeller^  almsboaaes, 
215,  218, 235;  company,  336; 
hall.  St.  Helen"^  place,  Bi- 
shopsgate.  506 

Lectures  and  Lecture-rooms, 
see  Institutions.  Academy, 
Royal,  432;  colkve,  see  Col- 
lege; law.  573;  London  In- 
slitution.  582;  lunatic,  606: 
Pharmaceutical.  560;  Royal 
Institution,  563;  United  Ser- 
vice. 584 

Lectureship,  Golden,  Loth- 
bury,  335 

Lee,  Kent.  VT,  641 

Lency  duty  office,  Sonenet 
House,  709 

Leicester  sq.,  place,  st.,  Pfoca- 
dUly,  E.,  379,  561, 700,  809 

Leinster  House.  955 

Leith  steam  office,  71  and  88, 
Lombard  St. 

Leman  st..  Goodmanis  lielda 

Leonard,  SL,  Shoteditdt.  313 

Bromley,  MMdkMc 
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LnnftA,  iM  Poit  Oflitt 

t«wiihain,  S.E.  London,  8S6 

Police,  91 

l«ey«tonrtone,  (839) 

LIBIL411Y,  fl8ft,000;  leeClub, 
laatitutmn.  Records  t  Addis- 
Mmbe, 3B3 {  Admiralty,  704 ; 
Agricultural  Society,  Royal, 
MS:  Antiquaries,  55A,  (lOO; 
antkiuariaa,  983,  563,  fifi6; 
Apothecaries,    M5t     Amu, 
College  of,  a»;  Arts,  So- 
ciecy  of,  560;    Arts,   Royal 
AoHteBiy  of,  600}   Archao- 
k»lcallDstitute,688{  arehi- 
tactuial ,  573, 574t  Architects, 
Institute  of.  673;  Arundel, 
6a»;  Asiatic  Society, 562;  As- 
tronomical Society,  571. 659, 
668;  Athencum  Club,  S94; 
Bank  of  EngUnd.  600 ;  Bible 
Society.  600;  Botanic,  Royal, 
680;  botanical, 660. 564.  566, 
680, 586 ;  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  60O;  British 
Ifnseum,    5&7,    560,    566: 
Buckingham    Palace,    750; 
Cambridge,    880;    Charter- 
house, 363;    Chelsea  Hos- 
pital,   600;     Chemical  So- 
dety,  567;  Chembtry,  Col 
iMe  of.  3S3;  Chinese,  339, 
MO,  588,  507  \  Christ's  Hos- 
pital. 363;  Churdi  Mission- 
vy,  600;    City  of  London 
Institution,  5118;   City,  376, 
600.  789;   CivU  Ennncers' 
College.    323;    CivlT  Engi- 
neers^ Institute,  570 ;    Civil 
Law.  Doctors  of.  323,  ODO; 
Clockmakers'  Company,  337; 
College  of  Surgeons,    561; 
Congregational,  600;     Cot- 
tonlan,  556 ;  College  of  Sur- 
geons,  561 1    Cioaby   HaU, 
6(10;  Doctors  of  Law,  323, 
600:   Dutch   Church,    60O; 
Bast  India.  597, 723;  Eastern 
Institution,  600;  Economic 
Geology,  575 ;  En^neers,  see 
CiTil  Engineen:  Entomolo- 
gical, 584 ;  Ethnotogical,587 ; 
geneal(«y,    560.600;    Geo- 
graphioii.   Royal,    583,  see 
Haps :  geok>gical,  560,  567. 
575;    Geology,  Museum  of 
Practkal    and   Eoonomical, 
575 ;  Geologfcal  Society,  567 ; 
George    the    Fourth,   567; 
Gray's  Inn,  530;  Grsenwieh 
Hospital,  6U0;  Grenwich  In- 
stitution.   600;     Greenwich 
Observatory.  658, 668 ;  Guild- 
hall,  376,  6U0,  729:   Guy's, 
846;     Hammersmith,    600: 
Haawell.  606;  Hebrew.  323, 
638 ;  heraldry.  560, 600 ;  He- 
ralds.   600;     Horticultursl. 
481,  566;    House  of   Com- 
mons.  600 1  House  of  Lords, 
OOO,  741;  hydrographic,  see 
Maps;  Inner  Temple.  588; 
Islington    Institution,   593; 
Jew?  College.  632;  Jews'  In- 
stittttion.^6 ;  King>  Col- 
lege. 323;  Lambeth  Palace. 
600,  744)  Uw,  688,  529,  630, 
572;  Law  Society,  579;  Lee's, 
Dr.,  690;  Lincoln's  Inn,  589; 
566;    Literature, 


Boyal  Sodety  of.  668; 
Lloyd's,  373;  London.  600; 
London  Hospitel,521 ;  Lon- 
don Institution,  582;  lunatic, 
606;  manuscripts.  560,  588, 
508. 600.  658 :  maps,  373. 560. 
583.  597.  613.  704;  Maryle- 
bone,  600;  Mechanics' Insti- 
tution. 501;  medical,  see 
Schools;  Mcdkal  and  Chl- 
rurgical.  573;  Medical  So- 
cietv.  582;  Merchant  Tai- 
lors', 600 ;  Microscopical, 
586 ;  Middlesex  hospital,  5S3 ; 
Middle  Temple.  529;  mill- 
tary,  294,  3(10,  302,  303.  305. 
683;  Morilen  College.  218: 
Musical,  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, 627 ;  New  Collen.  323; 
Numismatic,  685;  Observa- 
tory, Royal,  eno,  652,  656; 
Ortental,  539.  560.  589.  588. 
507;  Oxford.  876;  Paul's,  St.. 
600.  716;  Pharmaceutical, 
580 :  Philological ,  587 ;  Phy- 
sicians' College,  323;  Poly- 
te<dinic.  Royal.  600;  prints, 
561 .  674 ;  Putney  Collqre,  323 ; 
Rabbinical,  532 ;  Retorm 
Club, 298;  Royal  Society,  538. 
553;  Royal  Institution,  563; 
St.  George's  Hospital,  518; 
St.  Bartholomew's,  512;  St. 
Thomas's,  585 ;  St  Martin's. 
WO;  Sion  College.  566: 
Soane,  574 :  Society  of  Arts, 
580;  Southwark.  600;  Sta- 
tistical, 585;  Stepney  Col- 
Iq^e,  600 :  Surgeons'  College. 
561 ;  Syro-Egyptian.  688  ; 
Tent«on%  597;  Temple, 
629 :  University  College.  & ; 
United  Service  Institution, 
583,613;  Veterinary  College, 
600;  Westminster  Abbey, 
600;  Westminster  Hospital, 
527;  Westminster  Institu- 
tion, 600;  Williams's,  fl06, 
600;  Woolwich;  Zoological, 
883 

Licensed  Victuallers,  see  Inn- 
holders,  Publicans 

Asylum.  246 

Spools.  846,  363 

Licensing  sessions,  93,94 

Life  Assurance,  see  Assurance 

Lightermen.  217, 833. 837 

Lighters,  614 

Lignite.  35 

Lime,  hydraulic,  28, 30, 31 ;  see 
Cement 

Phosphate  of.  30 

Limehouse.  E.  London,  341 ,  853 

Chttich.  315 

Limekiln  dock.  Limehouse,  10 

Lime  St.,  Leadenhall  st.  E. 

Lincoln's  Inn.  Chancery  lane, 
528,529 

Chapel.  175,  529 

Hall,  569 

fields.  High  Holbom  E., 

179, 206.  770 

square.  529 

Lindsay  House.  208 

Linendrapers.  235 

Linmean  Society,  Sohoio.,  564 

Lisbon  steam  offloe.  129 

LeadenhaU  st,  ComhiU  E. 

Lisson  grove,  dkc.  New  id., 
Faddington 


Litersry  Gaaette,  79 

Men,  72, 73 

Fund,  73,  Great  Russell  St 

Literature,  see  Press,  Univer- 
sity, Itutitutions 

Royal  Society  of,  567 

Lithographers,  938 

Lithotriptic  ward,  627 

Liverymen  ot  London.  87,  9t, 
99,  396,  327.  333 

Uoydsq.  and  st,  Pentonvllle 

Lloyd's.  Royal  Exchange,  lOS, 
113, 373.  376 

Register  of  Shippfaig,  113 

Loan  societies,  106 

Livery  stables.  937 

Lock  Hospital,   Harrow  rd., 
Paddlngton,  66, 509,  691 

Chapel,  do..  591 

Locke.  3fo,  444 

Loddige's  nrden.  39,  (531) 

Lodgings,%.234 

Lollard's  Tower,  743 

Lombard  st.  Bank,  \Qli  (Pope 
bom  here) 

55,  Fleet  st;  Lamb  St.; 

Cheliea:  Mile  end 

London,  Assurance,  Royal  Ex- 
change, 373 

Bridob.  7, 8, 9,  141,  274, 

830,848,850 

SUtion,  815 


Cemetery  company,  S 

Dock.  8. 10.  340. 342 

Hospital,  63. 66,  508,  521 

Institution,  Finsbury  cir- 
cus, 325, 582 

Mechanics'     Institutioa, 

501 

Missionary    Society,    28, 

Blomfleld  st 

Stone,   Cannon  St.,   306, 

828 

Tavern,   Bishopsgate  st 

Within,  628 

University,        Somenet 

House.  Strand  E.,  63 

University    Collie,    see 

University  College 

Wall,  Bishopsgate  to  Crip- 

plegate  jhportions  of  to  be 
seen  in  Cripplegate  church- 
yard; St  Alphage  church- 
yard; Tower  hill) 

Lownour,  see  City  of  London; 
ALMSHOuaBs,  216;  Archi- 
tecture, 194;  ART8,  Mahu- 
FACTDRB8.  and  TRADa.219: 
Bamkino.  102;  Baths  and 
Wabuhoussb.  894 ;  Ba- 
KAARB.  264;  birds.  54:  Bo- 
roughs, 60;  Brswcrixs, 
969;  Cnurchrs,988;  City, 
see  City  of  London;  clay, 
9.  32;  Climats.  13,  14; 
Directory.  Poet  Office,  90, 
100, 1U9, 286;  education,  63| 
electoral  statistics,  87.  91; 
fogs,  91 ;  Gbolooy.  97;  go- 
vernment, 86;  hills.  34;  his- 
tory, 746;  hurricanes,  93; 
Htorooraphy,  3;  isother- 
mal Ibie,  14 :  latitude,  13; 
Law  Courts,  90,  91, 99,  98, 
94 ;  longitude.  13 ;  naap.  899 ; 
Markbts,  610;  Members 
of   Parliament,  87;   Muiri- 

CIPAL  ARRANOBMBNTS,  91| 

Natural  History,  37 ;  Po- 
Lics,  see  Police;   port  of, 
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3U{  populatfoni  0Ot  porter, 
S97.970;pRM,71;  Prisons; 
1^11, 7i  90;  Railways,  8U6; 
Roinau,  60;  Schools,  363; 
aeMioni,  88,  93;  Sbwbes, 
8S0;  SociBTiBS,  Lbarnbd, 
037;  Statistics,  59,  60; 
Statuss.  886;  itomu,  83; 
trade,  61.  819;  Watxr  Sup- 
fly,  847;    winds,  17;  soo- 

Loodon  end   North  Western 

Railway,  Euston  m.,  «« 
Long  acre,  PiocadiHy  E.  and 

Drury  lane,  831.  379 
Long  Bowstring  makers'  Com- 
pany, 42,  Moorgate  st. 
LonsfUe  sq.,  Islington 
Lord  Lieutenant,  89, 00 
Lord  Mayor.  91,  93,  94,  SB, 

618,716.717.771*822 

elect,  388, 745 

past,  328 

Lord  Mayor's  carriage,   332, 

745 
Court,  7*  Old  Jewry,  92, 

789 

oonversaxione,  384 

day,  245.  388.  330, 7^9 

digniUes,  389 

dinner,  388, 7»,  745 

Easter  Mondsy,  745 

— ~  household,  389 

precedence,  388. 745 

robes,  389 

show  (9  Nov.).  245,  328, 

336.745 
Lords.  House  of,  Westminster 

palace,  87.  90, 600.  731 
Lorimers'   Company,    Guild- 

haU,337 
Lothbury.  Bank  N. 
Loving  cup.  3"^ 
Lowndes  sq., 

bridge,  771 
l«owther  arcade,  261;  basaar, 

35.  Strand  W.,  2G4 
Ludgate  hill  and  St..  St  Paul's 

to  Fleet  St.  E.,  771*  826 
Luke^s,  St.,  Chelsea,  Robert 

St.,  313 
Hospital,   Old  st..  City 

rd.,  509.  521, 600 

King's  cross,  Weston  pi. 

Old  St..  315;   police,  see 

ClerkenwcU 

Soho,  Berwick  st.,  321 

Lumber  court  market,  Seven 

Dials.  612 

Troop,  127*  Fetter  lane 

Lunatic  Asylums  and  Hos- 
pitals. 600;  Bethlehem.  66. 

509, 513, 601 ;  Cohiey  Hatch, 

009:  Guy's,  519;  Hanwxll, 

70,  5(0.   520,  601 :    Luke's. 

St.,  509,  521,  600;  pUm  of, 

605 
Lutheran    Church.    7*  Great 

Trinity  lane;  1*  Hooper  sq.; 

Little  Alic  st.;    Savoy  St.. 

Strand.  3i3 
Lyceum  Theatre,  Strand,  619, 

772 
LviNO-m  Hospitals,  66,  67* 

«T8  r*" 

.  n^s    

Strand  E.,  528, 531 

Mace,  Royal  Society's,  548 
Machine,  printing,  see  Printing 


5cc,    Knights- 


Machinery,  see  Factory,  Mint, 

Printing 

trade.  61 

Maddox  su.  Regent  st  N. 
Madeira  steam  office,  56,  Moor- 
gate  st ;  2,  Royal  Exdunge 

hdgs.,  Comhill 
Madrigal  society,  617*  685, 626 
Magaanes.  72 
M^dalen  hospital  and  chapd, 

115,  BlacklHais  bridge  rd. 

S.,67 
Magbtrates,  90, 98,  94 

police,  see  Police 

Magnetic    observatories,  661, 

667 
Magnus.  St.  London  bridge 

N..  308,  312 
Maida  hill,  Edgware  id.,  Pad- 

dington 
Mai8ondeSant6,511 
Mall,  St  James's,  454 
MalU  College,  3.  St  James's  st. 
Manchester  House,  355 

railway,  Euston  sq. 

warehouses.  379 

Duke  st,  Oxford  st, 


Manseil  st,  Goodman's  fields 

Mansion  House,  Comhill  E., 
389,  717,  744 

police  court,  93 

Manure  trade,  833.  230 

Maps,  373*  50),  583,  697.  613, 
704,882 

Wyld's,  3,  Charing  cross, 

B. 

Marble  works,  6,  Eshcr  st, 
Millbank 

1.  Earl  st,  Horseferry  rd. 

Mare's  factory,  365. 829 

Margaret  st.  chapel,  101.  Great 
Tttchfleld  st 

Margaret's,  St,  cliapel,  313 

Hospital,  245. 364 

Lothbury,  Bank.  318 

Pattens,  Rood  lane.  Fen- 
church  St.,  309 

Westminster,  Broad  Sanc- 
tuary. 307. 313 

Marnte  steam  office,  65,  King 
William  st  E  ;  4,  Arthur 
st  E.;  113.  Feochurch  st; 
71.  Lombard  St.,  889,  830 

Manne  assurance,  ill*  112 

Barracks.  856 

Board,  613 

Msrcantilb.  613 

Society.  845. 363, 613 

store  dealers,  833, 238 

Mark's,  St,  college,  Stanley 
grove,  Chelsea 

Camden  town,  Highst 

>——  Kennington,  Clapham 
rd.,  315 

PentoQviUe,    Myddelton 

North  Audley  st 

Old  st  rd. 

Upper  Hamilton  terrace, 

321 

Whitechapel,        Tenter 

ground 

Mark  lane,  55,  Fenchurch  st. 
E..S79 

Express,  94,  Norfolk  st 

Markbt,  600;  ass,  618;  auc- 
tion, 378}  Bermondsey.  887* 
379,  618;  bill,  377;  Billings- 
gate, 887,  610;   birds,  864; 


BlooiBsliai7,61I;  Boroag;1k, 
611;  Brooks,  611;  butter, 
887;  carcase,  611,  612;  Car- 
naby,61I;  cattle,  612;  Clare, 
611;  clothes,  379,618;  ctml, 
377;  coflfee,  379;  cokmial. 
379;  copper.  379;  cork,  379; 
com,  75,  377*  611;  Coirent 
garden,  8S7,  611;  Cumber- 
land,  611;  dead  meat,  611 ; 
dog,  618;  dogS'-meat.  611; 
drug,  379;  eoe,  227;  Far- 
ringdon,  611 ;  Ftnsburr,  61 1 ; 
fish,  610.  611, 61S  ;  Fltsroy, 
611;  flower.  264,611;  ituH, 
379,  611;  game,  227;  goat, 
618;  Greenwich,  Gil;  Gros- 
venOT.  Davies  st;  hay,  611. 
613;  herb,  Covcnt  garden; 
hide,  379;  Honer  lane.  611 : 
hop,  379,  611;  bora,  379; 
horse,  611;  Hozton,  611; 
Hungerforvl.964,611 ;  Hatdi- 
iiison,611;  indigo,  379;  iron, 
379;  Islhigton,  611;  Jamcs'k, 
St.,  Haymarket;  Jews,  611; 
I^eadenhall,  887.  379,  611; 
leather.  379*  618;  Lumber 
court.612 ;  mining  sharo,37S; 
monkey, 864;  Mortimer,  612; 
mules.  612;  Newgate,  287, 
618;  Newport,  612;  news- 
piMpers,  379 ;  old  clothes,  612  ; 
orange,  379,  618;  Oxftml, 
618;  pig,  618;  pineapple, 
2,  Monument  yard;  Port- 
man,  612;  potato,  379*  611; 
poultry.  2S7.  611.  612;  Rag 
Fair,  612;  Romford.  612; 
salt,  379;  St  George's,  612; 
seed,  297 ;  share,  see  Stock  ; 
sheep,  612;  Shepherd's.  612; 
skin.  379;  Southall,  612; 
Smithfleld,  103,  227.  612; 
Spitalflelds,  612;  stock,  1(M, 
105,  377:  straw,  611,  612; 
sugar,  379;  tallow,  see  Bal- 
tic ;  tea,  379 ;  tripe,  234. 611 ; 
turtle,  George  and  Vulture; 
Tyler's,  612;  Uzbridge,  612; 
vegetable,  827, 611 ;  venison. 
Lcadenhall,  234;  watereieas, 
Covent  garden,  234;  White- 
chapel, 827, 612;  wine,  379; 
wool,  3?9;  yam,  2.  Monu- 
ment yard ;  sine.  379 

Marlborough,  387, 443;  House, 
Pall  Mall.  401 

St.  Regent  it,  police  of- 
fice. 94 

Marryatt.  Mrs.,  garden.  45} , 

Marshal,  City,  387. 330, 3S2 

Martin's,  St,  le  Gnnd,  Aldets- 
gate  st,  99, 750 

in  the  Fields,  Tfafalgar 

sq.,  198. 200,  313.  747:  alms- 
houses,  218;  baths  and  wash- 
houses,  254, 268 ;  library.  6110 

Ludgate  hill,  187. 199, 309 

Outwich,  Bishopsgate  st 

Within,  313 

Hall,  89,  Long  acre,  324, 

506 

lane,  st.  and  court,  Tra- 
falgar sq.  N. 

Msiry^s.  St.,Abbot,Kflnsingtoo. 
Church  st 

.—  Abchurch  lane,  Lombard 
st  W.»30e 
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Mwy*f,  St,  AMermary,  Wat- 
Una  it.  E.,  308 

Battenea,  Church  it.,  313 

Bow,  Stratford 

West    Brompton,    Eari's 

court,  329 

Cheliea,  3S9 

Clapham,  323 

Grocvenor  place,  Park  &t., 

31A 

Haffgenton,     Bruniwick 

st.,^ 

at  Hill,  Eaitcheap,309,31i 

Hamp&tead,  322 

Hoipltal,  fiOe,  523 

Islington,  Upper  st,  313 

Kensliiffton,  313 

Lambeth,  Church  St.,  173, 

307 

Lambeth,  Princes  rd. 

leBonc,  New  rd..  00,  71. 

81,313.320;  baths  and  wash- 
houses,  8M,  2G2;  county 
court,  93;  dispensary,  516; 
hospiUl.  508.  523;  mstitu. 
Uon.  17,  Edward  St..  OUO ; 
police  court,  94, 96 :  theatre, 
39,  New  Church  sL,  772; 
vestry,  99 

le  Bow,  Cheapside,  131, 

194.311,313 

le  Strand,  199. 313 

Magdalen,  Bennond«ey  St. 

Magdalen,  Old  Fish  st 

Matfelon,     Whitechapel, 

313 

Moorfields,  Finsbury  cir- 
cus, 383 

Newington  Butts 

Norton  folgate 

Church  passage,  Spital  sq. 

Overy,  London  Bridge,  S., 

141,306.313.850 

Haddington  green,  313 

Poplar.  322 

Rotberhithe,  Church  st, 

313 

—  Somerset,  Upper  Thames 
st,308 

Temple,  see  Temple 

Whitechapel,  313 

Woolnoth,  Lombard  st., 

19B,  309,  313 

Westminster,  Vincent  sq., 

321 

Wyndham  place,  Bryan- 
stone  so.,  320 

the  Virgin.  Aldermanbury 

and  St  Micliael,  322 

Masons.  63 

Hall,  Basinghall  st.S. 

Master  of  the  RolU,  see  Rolls 

—  of  City  Company,  333 
in  Chancery,  25,  South* 

ampton  bdgs.,  Holbom 
Mathematical  school.  613 
instrument   making,   61, 

232.238 
Matthew,  St.,  Bethnal  green. 

Church  row,  320 

Friday  st.  Cheapdde,  309 

Denmark  hill 

City  rd.,  Oakley  crescent 

Matthias,  St.,  Bethnal  green, 

James  st,  320 
Maudslay's  fkctory,  365, 829 
May  fair,  Hyde  nark  comer 
Mayor,  see  Lord  Mayor 
Maae  pond,  Tooley  st. 
Meat  trade,  227 


Mechanics*  Institution,  South- 
ampton bdgs.,  Holbom,  591, 
see  Institutions 

Mecklenburgh  so. .  &c..  Found- 
ling HoajpRal/TTO 

Medical  gardens,  491 ,  4SS 

libraries,  see  Library 

men,  62,  72 

•—  schools,  see  Schools 

Society,  582 

and  Chirurgical  Society. 

53,  Bemers  St.,  573 

Medico-Botanical  Society,  33, 
Sackyille  St.,  Piccadilly 

Memorials,  90 

Mendicity  Society.  13,  Red 
Lion  ftq.,  High  Holbom,  69 

MSRCANTILX  MARrNB,  613 

Mercers,  91 ;  almshouses,  21 8; 
arms,335;  company. 335,368, 

25,  540,  542;  hall.  Cheap- 
le  E.,  110, 445, 5(16 :  school, 
20,  CoUege  hill.  64, 335,  363 

Merchant,  62.  233 

Navy,  613 

seamen,  613,  see  Seamen 

Tailors'  Almshouses,  218 ; 

company,  335;  hall.  Thread- 
neediest  £..445,506;  school, 
6,  Suffolk  lane.  Cannon  St., 
64,363.600 

Metal  trade,  63,  see  Brass,  Iron 

Meteorological  Observatory, 
686,697 

Society,  698 

Meteorology,  see  Climate 

Meter,  City,  com,  coal,  fruit, 
331,  333.  377 

Metropolitan  sewers  office,  1, 
Greek  st.,  Soho 

police,  see  Police 

Meux's  brewery.  868,  Totten- 
ham court  ro.,  227,  273 

Michael,  St,  Bassbhaw,  Ba- 
singhall st,  Guildhall,  313 

Comhill  E.,  196.  310 

Crooked  lane,  319 

PImlico,  Chester  sq.,  315 

Queenhithe,  U.  Thames 

St.,  306 

Paternoster,  Royal,  Col- 
lege hill,  312 

— —  Strand,  Burleigh  st.,  320 

Wood  St.,  Cheapside,  313 

Microscopical  Sodety.  31,  Re- 
gent st,  588 

Middlesex,  60, 86, 94 

HospiUl,  Charles  st.,  Tot- 
tenham court  rd.,  63,  C6, 508, 
523 

Sessions,        Clerkenwcll 

green 

St.,  Aldgate  High  st 

passage,       Bartholomew 

close,  m 

Middle  Temple,  Fleet  st.  W., 
174.495,506,528,529,771 

Hall,  506 

Mildred.  St,  Bread  st.  Cheap- 
side  W.,  306 

the  Virgin,  Poultry,  310 

Mile  end,  E.  London,  white- 
chapel rd.,  846 

—  Almshouses,  317 

Cemetery,  888 

police,  97 

Military,  see  Ordnance,  War 
Office 

Asylum,  Royal,  844 

Colleges,  63, 323, 363 


Military  Departments,  614 

Hospitias.810 

Ofllcea,  614 

Schools,  63,  244,  323, 363 

and  Naval  Service  Club, 

50,  St  James's  St,  303 

MUk  st,  Cheapside,  W. 

trade,  68, 834 

Miilbank  Penitentiary,  Vaux- 
haU  Bridge,  764. 849 

Miller  and  Rarenhill's  fkctoiy, 
365,829 

Millinery,  61, 235 

Millwall,  Isleof  DogS{  chapel. 
323;  works,  365 

Milner  sq.  and  st,  Bamsbury 

Milton,  433,797,828;  born  in 
Bread  st,  buried  in  Cripple- 
gate 

st.  Fore  st,  Grlpplegate 

Mincing  lane,  48,  rencnureh 
st,3^ 

Mining  Museum.  678 

— —  Record  office,  579 

Journal,  86,  Fleet  st.  W. 

Ministry,  87.  88 

Minorles,  Aldgate  Highst,  815 

Mint,  Royal,  Tower  Hill, 
109.  544,  615 

Master  of,  no  longer  a  po- 
litical office,  88, 616 

— -  Deputy  master  of.  616 

Missionary  College,  Church, 
60O,  see  Church 

Museum,  8,  Blomfleld  st, 

Finsbury 

Mitcbam,  49,  466 

Mole  river,  5, 18, 87, 36,  (529) 

Molton  st,  Oxford  st  W. 

Money  market,  74,  103,  107, 
111 

Money  orders,  100 

Montagu  House,  355, 388 

House.  Bkxmisbury,  556 

sq.,  Portman  sq.,  771 

Monteliore,  SU  M.,  106,  533. 
536,537 

Montpelier  sq.,  &c,  Brompton 

Montrose  House,  355 

Monuments,  the,  825 

Moor  lane,  Moorfields,  Moor- 
gate  st,N.,  98 

Moorgate  St.,  Bank,  N. 

Moravian  church,  31,  Fetter 
lane.  Fleet  St  W. 

Mission,  97.  Hatton  gar- 
den. Holbom  hill 

Mordan's  pencil  works,  83, 
Cityrd. 

Morden  CoUege.  816 

Morning  Adveitiser,  Fleet  st,73 

— ^  Chronicle,  Strand,  73, 75 

Herald,     Catherine    St., 

Strand,  73 

Post,  WeUington  st  N., 

Strand,  73 

Momlngton  crescent,  Hamp- 
stead  rd.,  771 

MoiUmer  market,  168,  Totten- 
ham court  rd.,  618 

St.,  Cavendish  sq.  E. 

Motes',  Messrs..  shops,  533 

Mount  St.,  Berkeley  sq. 

Mourning  warehouses,  835 

Munro  collection,  415 

Munster  sq.  and  st,  R^ent'a 
parkE. 

MuasuM,  Antiquarian.  323, 
376,  (506),  553,  556 ;  Archseo- 
logiol   Institutes  568;    ar- 
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diltoctuml,  073.  574,  716, 
883;  Architects,  Institute  of, 
673 ;  urmour,  336,  409,  589, 
083,609,778;  Aims,  College 
of.  333 ;  Alts,  Society  of,  580; 
Asiatic  Society,  5^;  Bar- 
tholomew's, St.,  512;  ho- 
tanic,  see  Herbarium,  Gar- 
den ;  Botanic,  Royal,  580 ; 
botanical,  479, 585;  Botany, 
EooDomlc,  479;  Brtttsh, 
AS6,  560 ;  bronzes.  448,  502, 
559;  City,  376;  Civil  En- 
Slneers*  College,  323;  Clock- 
makers'  Company,  600 ;  Col- 
lege ot  Surgeons,  561,  719  ; 
drawmgs,  4?9,  561,  573.  574 : 
East  India,  597, 723;  Eco- 
nomic Bouny,  479,  490,  566. 
580 ;  Economic  Geolof^v, 
575;  Egyptian,  419,  558.  574, 
562;  Elgin,  557 ;  enamels, 
578 ;  engravinffs,  561 ;  En- 
tomological. 584;  Etruscan. 
411.  4S.  559;  fruits,  566; 
ceological.  556,  567.  575,959, 
723.  see  Saull ;  Creographical . 
■ee  Wyld's  Model ;  Geologi- 
cal Society,  567;  Geology. 
Practical  and  Economical, 
575;  GeoiYie  the  Third's. 
Kind's  College  ;  glass,  578 ; 
Guildhall.  3/6;   Guy's  Hos- 

EiUl,  243;  Hope,  411  ; 
lorticultural.  566;  Hun- 
terian,  561,  719;  iewels. 
779;  Kew,  economic  bo- 
tany, 479;  Kew  Observatory. 
667;  King's  College.  323; 
Lansdowne,  418;  Lee's.  690 ; 
Linnantn,  565 ;  London  Hos- 
pital. 521 ;  mechanical,  580, 
583;  medal,  550;  medical, 
see  Medical  Schools ;  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital,  523;  Mili- 
tary, 583,  see  Armour;  mine- 
ralogical,  560,  580;  mining. 
578;  Missionary,  8,  Blom- 
fleld  St.,  560,  580;  model, 
324,  580,  727;  naval,  583, 
613,  727;  numlsmadc,  550: 

.  Ordnance,  86,  Pall  Mall ; 
oriental,  582,  588,  597  ;  Or- 
nithok>gical,  453,  556,  584, 
586,  599;  Pathological,  see 
Medical ;  Paul's,  St.,  716; 
Pharmaceutical,  580;  Poly- 
tedinic  Institution  ;  porce- 
lain, 559,  575;  prints,  561, 
574;  Royal,  547;  Royal  In- 
•titution,  563 ;  Sappers, 
Woolwich;  Saull,  W.  D., 
Esq.,  15,  Aldersgate  sL  — 
(geology) ;  Soane,  574 ;  So- 
ciety of  Arts.  580;  Somer- 
set House,  613;  Surgeons' 
Collie,  661  ;  Syro-Egyp- 
tian,  586;  terra  cottas,  5l»f, 
578;  Thomas's,  St.,  525; 
Tower,  779;  Townley,  557; 
United  Service,  583,  613; 
Veterinary  College,  600 ; 
Woolwich  repository,  350; 
Wyld's,  Ldcestersq.;  Zook>- 
gical,  560, 565,  583,  597 

Musrc,  see  Band,  Choir,  Con- 
certs, Institution,  Normal 
School,  Opera,  Theatre 

• Handel  oommemoration, 
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Moflle,  Institutions :  Abbey 
Club,  627,  GS8;  Academy. 
Royal,  63,  384,  681 ;  Adelphi 
Club,  627 1  628 ;  Amateur 
Musical,  688;  British  Mu- 
sicians* Society,  685 ;  Cateh 
Club,  617,  626:  CeciUan, 
623:  Choral,  623;  Choral 
Harmonists.  628 ;  Female 
Musicians' Society ,684;  Glee 
Club,  617, 627,  688;  London 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society, 
623;  Madrigal  Society,  617. 
625.  626;  Melodists'  Club. 
627;  Musical  Union,  688; 
Philharmonic  Society,  681 ; 
Puroell  Club,  687;  Round 
Club,  627,  6iB;  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Musicians,  617*  683, 
626  ;  Sacred  Harmonic  So- 
ciety, 623;  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society .  London,  623;  Wes- 
tern Madrigal  Society,  686 

Licences,  98 

Lunatic.  606 

Oratorios,  see  Concerts 

Police,  96,  96 

Sacred,  see  Concerts 

Teachers,  238 

Music  and  Singing,  Schools  of. 
Academy  .Royal,  63, 324, 621 ; 
Blind,  243;  Chapel  Royal, 
St.  James's,  625;  St.  Bar- 
nabas. Pimlico;  St.  Mar- 
tin's. Long  Acre;  St.  Paul's, 
629 ;  singing  classes.  St. 
Martin's  liall :  Westminster 
Abbey,  625.  028 

Musical  instrument  trade,  61, 
232,  237 

Union.  628 

Musicians,  Royal  Society  of, 
617,623 

Amateur,  628 

British,  625 

Company  of,  80,  Fore  st. 

Female  Society.  624 

Muswell  Hill.  35,  36 

Myddelton,  724,  827,  848;  sq. 
and  St.,  Clerkenwell  N. 

Napier's  factory,  365 
Napoleon.  439.  (514),  575,  584: 
see  Tussaud  Gallery 

willow.    Royal   Botanic 

gardens 

NaUl  Colonixation  Society,  80, 

Fleet  St 
National  Baths,  74,  Mount  St., 

Lambeth 

Club,  2,  Old  Palace  yard 

Gallery,  Trafalgar  sq.  N., 

420,745 

Institution,  421 

Schools,  63,  65, 67, 363 

Naturalization   Office,  Home 

Office,  Whitehall 
Nautical  Almanack,  614 
Naval  clubs,  294. 308. 303.  305 
Museums,  583,  613,  787 

School,  Royal,  364,  613, 

728 

Needle-makers,  235 

Company,  3,  Angel  court. 

Bank,  337 
Nelson,  228,  400.  405.  406,  414. 

443,  445,  714,  716.  7»,  787, 

886,828 

Column.  896 

NewcasUe  House,  355 


Newcastte    steun    oAee*  3St 

Leadrnhall  St. 
New  CollMe,  St.  Jofan'k  Wo-r-i 

and  U.  BlamfieJd  st^  63,  *A-. 

983 

cross,  Greenwicii  nL 

Cut,  Lambeth 

Newgate  prison,  7«,  7W.  771 

St.,  C^heanside  W. ,  ST9. '-  "J" 

Market,  Newgate  st..  (?ii 

NewingtoB  Butts.  S.  Ixndoc 

County  Court,  93 

Stoke,  see  Stoke 

Newman  St..  30,  Oxfbrd  at.,  37? 
New  Inn,  Strand,  SSH,  531 
Jerusalem  Chuirfa,  Croc 

St.,  Hatton  garden 
Newport  Market,  S<rfM>,  61^ 
New  river,  848,  851 
New    rd.,  Islington   to    Pad- 

dington 
News  Exchange,  Catharine  st.. 

Strand  E.,  3/9 

Blackhorse  aUev,  Fleet  si. 

NcwspAPXR,  see  Press 

Postage,  see  Posi  Office, 

753 

Newsvenden,  76. 100, 938 

Newton.  Sir  I.,  387.  53B,  5«», 
541,  542.  543,  726,  796;  hou.e 
and  observatory,  35,  St.  Mar- 
tin's St.,  Leicester  sq.;  relics, 
543 

New  York  steam  office,  S. 
Royal  Exchange  bdgs.;  S2, 
Ola  Broad  St.;  57,  Thiead- 
needle  st. 

Nicholas.  St.,  CoIeabbcTj  Old 
Fish  St..  308 

Deptford  Stowage 

Nine  Elms,  VauzhaU  W.,  819, 
819 

Nonsuch  park,  (5M) 

Nore.  11 

Norfolk  House,  St.  James's 
sq.  E.,  355 

crescent,  Oxford  sq. 

Norland  sq.,  dsc,  Notting  hiO 

Normal  school,  Battersea.Tfef- 
race  House 

British  and  Foreign,  Bo- 

roufl^  rd..  63,  65.  963 

Female,         Whiteland's 

House,  King's  rd.,  Chekea 

Governesses,  243,  364 

Home  and  Colonial  In- 
fant, 363 

Infant.  TuftoQ  St.,  West- 
minster, 363 

Kneller  Hall 

Natkmal.  63. 65,  363 

Queen's  College,  67,  Har^ 

ley  St.  ,364 

St.  Barnabas,  for  singing 

St.  Mark's  College,  Stan- 
ley grove,  Chelsea,  63 

Wesieyan.  Haneienj  rd., 

Westminster 

Norman  architectuie,  188, 131, 
133, 135. 141 

NormaatOQ  collection,  483 

Northern  lights,  83 

Northfleet  steamers  and  rail- 
wav,  see  Gravescnd,  889 

North  London  hospitals,  63, 
66. 606,  526 

North  rd..  New,  HoxtoD  to 
Islington  N. 

Northumberland  House,  Tia- 
fislgarsq.,175»366»488 
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Norwood.  S.  London,  464, 
406.496 

Norwood  cemetery,  9B8 

Middlewx,  eul 

Nocting  hUI.  Kensington  N., 
315 

Nuiwoicea,  93. 95, 326 

Numiunatic  Society,  41,  Ta- 
vistock St.,  Covent  Garden, 
06S 

Nunhead  cemetery,  S8B 

Nanery  Gardens,  39, 40,  (531); 
Beck's,  (589);  Cattleugfa's, 
(539) :  Chandler's,  (537) ; 
Chapman's,  (540);  Eraser's, 

ga9>;  Olendinning's,  (538); 
room's,  (539) :  Henderson's, 

(537);  Knight's.  (533);  Lee's. 

(537) :  Loddige's.  30,  (531) ; 

Low's,  (533);  Paul's,  (538): 

RoUlson's.  (53S) ;  Rose,  (538); 

Smith's,  (538) ;  Standishand 

Noble,  (538) ;  Waterer,  (538) ; 

Whitley's,  (537);  Wilmot's, 

(*40) 
Nurses,  school  for,  36,  Fitaroy 

8q.,5a3 

insUtution,  63,  Comhill 

Nuiaina  sisters,  4,  Deronshire 

aq.*  Biahopsgato 

Oatlands,  (516) 

Obelbks,  825 

Obscene  books,  96 

OaacBVATORY,  630;  Mr.  Bar- 
clay's, 685;  Mr.  Bishop's, 
456,  631. 680,  681,  697t  Cam- 
bridge.  670;  Chatham.  680: 
Mr7Dawes^s,697;  Mr.  Dell's, 
693;  Mr.  Drew's,  688,  697: 
Orbkwwich,  542,  543,  551, 
600,  631 ;  Greenwich  school, 
067;  Kew,  667;  Dr.  Lee's, 
689;  Mr.  Lowndes's,  691; 
Magnetic,  661,  667;  Mr. 
May's.  6U6;  Meteorological, 
666,  9Sri\  Chclbrd,  675;  Mr. 
Reade's,  093 ;  Mr.  Sirams's, 
683;  Mr.  Slatter's,  696;  Mr. 
Snow's,  693 ;  South.  Sir  Jas.. 
681 ;  WansteMl,  634,  635  : 
Mr.  IVhitbread's,  686;  Lord 
Mrrottesley's,683 

Ochre,  34. 35 

Oddfbllows,  ill 

Oil  trade,  839 

Olave's,  SL,  Hart  St.,  172»  307, 
310 

Old  Jewry,  312, 407 

Tooley  St.,  313 

School,  364 

Old  Bailey,  Ludgate  hill,  see 
Central  Criminal  Court.  7S3 

Old  Change,  Cheapside.  W. 

Old  Ford,  near  Bow,  850.  852 

Old  Jewry.  Poultry,  to  Gres- 
ham  St.  £.,98,531,582 

Old  St  and  rd.,  Goswell  st, 
City  rd.,  to  Shoreditch 

Olympic  theatre,  Wych  st. 
Strand,  £.,  772 

Omnibuses,  62. 94, 96.  98 

Onslow  sq.,  dec,  Fulfaam  rd., 
Bromp  ton 

Opera.  264. 613, 77«.  774.  77«; 
colonnade,  Haymarket,  264 

O^thalroie  Hospital,  66,  67, 


Optidan8,S88 

Orangery,  see  (Conservatory 

Oranges,  117. 234,379 

Oratorios,  682 

Ordnance  Office,  86,  Pall  Mall 

W.,89 

Tower 

Organ  building.  61, 238, 379 
Oriental  Club,  18,  Hanover  sq., 

304 

Texts  Fund,  589 

TmsUtion  Fund,  568 

Ormond  Club,  44.  Great  Or- 

raond  St..  Russell  sq. 
Ornithological    Societr.  586; 

collection,  St.  James's  park. 

453.    583,    586;    Zookigical 

Gardens 
Orphan  sdiools  and  aaylnms, 

244,  845,  246,  363, 684 

City,  3/7.  332 

Orthopcedic  Hospital,  66, 509, 

Osier  beds,  45 

Osnaburgh  sL,  Regent's  park 
E. 

Ostend  steam  office.  71*  Lom- 
bard St.;  52,  Graoechurch 
St,  London  bridge  station 

Oven  builders.  227. 239 

Overseers,  92.  98, 325 

Oventone  Gallery,  4S9 

Ovingtou  sq.,  dec.  Brompton 

Owen's,  Laay,  school,  363 

Oxford,  675, 869;  station,  Pad- 
dington 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club, 
71,  Pall  Mall  W.,  sS 

Oxford  St.,  High  Holbom  W. 
to  Edgware  rd.  S.,  455 

basaar.265 

market,    87,  Oxford  St., 

612 

sq.,  Hyde  Park  N.,  771 

terrace,  Edgware  rd. 

Paddington,  N.W.  London, 
60,71,313 

Church,  313,  321 

Dispensary,  515 

Dock,  286 

Institutton,  65,  Great  Car- 
lisle st. 

Police,  96 

Painters,  blind,  243 

Company,  243 

HaU,    9,    Uttle  Trinity 

lane,  445, 506 

Painting,  61,  62,  237 

Palace,  746,  755,  849,  see  Ducal 
Residences;  Bromley,  216; 
Buckingham,  486,  499,  748. 
851 ;  Carlton,  now  Carlton 
House  Gardens,  826;  Clare- 
mont,  (506),  882 ;  Crystal,  see 
Exhibition  ;  Ely,  156,  306; 
Frogmore,  461, 503;  Fulham, 

46,  47,  49,  55,  450,  (515); 
Greenwich,  179,  211,  427. 
727i  Hampton  Court,  4m, 
476,  486,  503,  606,  883; 
James's,  St.,  307*  413,  747, 
748;  Kensington,  44.  47«  48, 
49,  55,  808,  416,  4S2,  456, 
468,  748,  853;  Kew,  39,  48, 
211,364,480,882;  Lambeth, 

47,  307.  743;  Marlborough 
House,  401 ;  Nonsuch, 
(584);  Queen's  house,  748; 
Richmond,  883;  St.  James's, 


307,  413,  453;  Saroy,  17>, 
306,  323 ;  Somerset  House, 
20O,  613,  768:  Tower,  746; 
Westminster,  151.  170,  307, 
731.  746;  Whitehall,  176, 
440,  707.  747 ;  WindMHT.  441, 
461.500.863 

Pall  Mall,  Tn£slgar  sq.,  453 

Palmer's  school.  363 

Pancras.  St.,  Euston  sq.,  €0, 
71.  907.  313.  315,  380 

Vestry,  99;  church,  313, 

315 

Dispensary,  516 

Panorama.  700. 720 

Pantechnicon.  Halkin  iC  W.« 
Belgrave  sq.,  965 

Pantheon  baiaar,389,  Oxford 
St..  864 

Panton  st.  and  sq.,  Haymarket 

PapersUining.  &}.  831 

Paper  trade.  62.  832. 837,  838 

Paragon.  New  Kent  rd. 

Parcels,  101,102 

Delivery  Company,  108 

Parish  Clerks'  (^mpany,  335, 
506;  hall,  84.  Silver  St. 

Almshouses,  818 

Schools,  65 

Paris  corre^ondent,  75 

Park, see  Garden.  Heath.  Com- 
mon. Walk,  Wood.  Forest; 
Baitersea.464,849;  Bedding- 
ton ,  466 ;  Bushy .  44. 458. 496; 
Cobham  park.  34,  47.  48; 
damaging.  96;  Ealing.  (5181 ; 
Green,  &,  499.  705,  769; 
Greenwich.  47,  49,  58,  458, 
458.  644. 826;  Gunnersbury, 
(520).  533;  Hampton,  see 
Bushy:  Holland.  452.  (514); 
Hyde.  455. 468. 705. 706, 853; 
James's,  St.,  453,  583.  586, 
896;  Knowle.  (517);  Marrle- 
bone.  456;  Nonsuch.  (524); 
Oatlands.  (516);  Primrose 
hiU,  457;  Regent's,  456, 
487,  (630),  681,  699;  Rich- 
mond. 459,  667,  883;  St. 
James's,  453;  Victoria,  458: 
Wimbledon,  466,  (513),  (528), 
(523) :  Windsor,  47,  49,  468, 
460,  501,  (517),  869 

Parker  society.  33,  South* 
ampton  st..  Strand,  588 

Park  laue,  Hyde  park  comer 
to  Oxford  St.  W..  110.  455 

Parlby  (Mi^or)  Gallery  of  Arts, 
32,  Sloane  st. 

Parliament,  87,  see  Commons, 
Lords 

Members  of,  87 

Parliamentary  reports,  101, 753 

Papers,  sale  office,  6,  Gt. 

Turnstile.  High  Holbom 

Parthenon  Club,  16,  Regentst, 
Pall  Mall,  305 

Patent  agents,  702 

Patents,  instruction  for  ob- 
taining, 701 ;  see  Designs 

extension,  90 

Paternoster  row.  St.  Paul's 

Pathological  society,  81,  Re- 
gent st  S..  588 

Patrick.  St..  329 

Socletj  of,  845, 363 

Patriotic  fund,  61,  Thread- 
needle  St.,  378 

Pattenmakcn,835;  company, 
GuUdhall 
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Paul'Si  St.,  Catbxdbax.,  181* 

000.  ew.  709,  888 
Old,  905,  2(16, 711 

—  Ball*t  Pond 

BermondMy,  Nelson  st. 

— ~  Camden  sq. 

Covent  Garden,  178,  313 

——  Deptford,  Church  St.,  315 

Finabury,  Artillery  place, 

Bunhill  row 

Kniffhubridge,       Wilton 

place,  321 

School,  SL  Paul's  church- 
yard, 61 ,  335, 384 

—  Seamen's,  Dock  st 

Shadwell,  High  St.,  315 

Paulton  sq.  and  St.,  Chelsea 
Pauperism,  see  Poor  Law 
Pavilion   theatre,  85,  White- 
chapel  rd.,  773 

Paving  boards,  S9 

Pavioura,  239;  company,  2, 
Ameries  sq.,  337 

Pawnbniking,  106,  111,  239 

Peace  Congress,  19,  New 
Broad  St.,  City 

Peat,  32,  407 

Peel,  Sir  R.,  Gallery,  423 

Peerless  pool  batlts,  59,  Bald- 
win St.,  City  rd. 

Peers,  House  of,  «J*  90,  GOO 

Pelham  crescent,  &c.,  Fulham 
rd.,  Brompton 

Pellatt's  glass  works.  Holland 
St.,  Blackfriars  bridge  S. 

Pembroke  sq.,  Kensington 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  steam 
office,  122.  Leadenhall  st.  E. 

Penitentiary,  755,  764 

Penn's  factory,  965 

Penny  bank,  146 

Pentonvilie,  Ate,  New  rd., 
Islington 

Penitentury,  Caledonian 

rd.,  755 

Percy  society,  589 

Chapel,  Charlotte  st.  S., 

Fitzroy  sq. 

Periodicals,  71,  289 

posuge,  101 

Perth  steam  office,  14,  Buck- 
lersbury,  Cheapside 

Peter's,  St.,  Bcthnal  green,  331 

College,  Westmmster  Ab- 
bey, 64,  323 

Comhill  E.,  310 

Hackney,  St.  Peter  sU 

Hospital.  218,  364 

Islington,  River  lane,  315 

Knighubrtdge 

Kingsland,  De  Beauvoir 

le  Poor,  Old  Broad  st,  315 

Pimlico,  Charlotte  st. 

Pimlico.  Eaton  sq.,  315 

Saflton  hill.  Holbom,  320 

~-  Southwark,  Sumner  st. 

Tower,  172, 307. 776 

Vere  st.,  315 

Walworth,  Beckfordxow, 

315 
Westminster,  see  West- 

minster  Abbey 
Petersburgh,  St.,  steam  office, 

64,   Mark  lane,  Fenchurch 

St. 

Petitions,  90 
Petticoat  lane,  535 
Petly-bM  office,  RolU'.  build- 
ings. Chancery  lane 


Pewteren,  837 ;  company,  396; 
hall,  17,  Lime  St.,  506 

Pharmaceutical  society,  17* 
Bloomsbury  sq.  W.,  580 

Philanthropic  society,  15,  Lon- 
don road,  Southwark 

National,  44,  Leicester  sq. 

Philip's,  St,  Bagnlgge  weiu 
road,  Granville  sq. 

Chapel,  Regent  sL 

Dalston,  Ridimood  rd. 

Neri,  King  William  st.  W. 

322 

Stepney,  Turner  st. 

Philharmonic  society,  621 

Philllmore  terrace,  dec.,  Ken- 
sington 

Philological  society,  12,  Sabit 
James's  sq.,  587:  sodeUes, 
582,583,587,588,589 

school,     38,     Gloucester 

piece.  New  rd..  64, 364 

Philosophical  Transactions, 
539,667 

Philpot  lane,  12,  Fenchuxchst. 

Physicians.  238, 508 

College  of,  Trafalgar  sq. 

W.,03 

Piano  manufacture,  61,  232, 
238 

Pianas,  179, 264, 769 

Piccadilly,  Haymarket  N.  to 
Knightsbridge  E. 

Pickfbrd's,  Messrs.,  Gresham 
St.,  &c.,  286,  810 

Pictures,  see  Gallery.  117, 838 

Piers,  steam-boat,  281 

Pimlico,  W.  London,  police, 
96 

Pinetum,  Botanic.  Royal,  488; 
Chiswick,  (5(7) ;  Dropmore, 
48,  (517)  S  Kensington,  468; 
Kew,  475;  Nonsuch,  (524); 
Regent's  park,  48» 

Pinner's  hall.  Old  Broad  st,  506 

Pistol  trade,  61 

Pitcher's  dock,  889 

Pitt,  W.,  and  Son.  228, 405, 730, 
794,  796, 827, 828 

Pix.  335,  616,  725 

Placards,  95,  96 

Plaistow,  police,  97 

Plasterers,  237;  hall,  506; 
company,  2,  King's  rd.,  Bed- 
ford row 

Plate  manufacture,  61 

Playing-card  md&ers'  com- 
pany.  Guildhall 

Plough  Monday,  326 

Plumbers,  63.  237;  hall,  12, 
Great  Bush  lane,  506 

Plymouth  steam  office,  137, 
Leadenhall  st. 

Poland  st,  365,  Oxford  st. 

PoLicB,  62,  67,  75.94,96, 112; 
banking,  105 ;  city,  94,  96, 
06,  330 ;  commissioners, 
Scotland  yard,  Whitehall; 
Courts,  92.  24;  drowning, 
67;  fire,  111;  Mbn  and  du- 
ties, 62;  music.  96,  98; 
Prisokh,  753;  Stations, 
96;  Thames,  97«  613 

Polish  synagogue,  536 

Literary  Association,  10, 

Duke  st,  St  James's 

Polytechnic  Institution,  309, 
Regent  st  N. 

Poor  La  it.  68,  CJ,  68,  88, 98, 


Poor  Law  Boud,  !•  i 

place,  Somerset  Houa^  TV 

uuioa  houaea,  840 

Poor  rates.  66 

Pope,  388;  bixth-pUce,  Lom- 
bard st;  tomb.  7W:  riUa, 

450 
Poplar,  E.  London,  341,  853; 

sJmshousca,  217;  baths  mad 

washhousea,  254 ;  cmnal,  M3 : 

church,    315 ;     institution, 

GOO;  police.  97 
Pord^ster  pL,  &c.,  Bayswater 
Portable  baths,   71^,  Oxford 

St.  W. 
Porteusrd.,  &e.,  Paddington 
Porters,  fellowship.  S35 
Portland  Club,  l,StxstfordpI., 

Piccadilly 
Gallery,  Regent  at.  N., 

421,700 

House,  355 

place.  Regent  st  N.,a» 

rd.  and  st.  Oxford  at,  to 

Regent's  pack  S. 
terrace,    ReBcnt's   park, 

W. 
town.  Regent's  park  W., 

854 
Portman  market,  New  Chuzvh 

St.,  Llsson  grove,  97.  €U 
sq.  and  st,  Ordiard  st. 

Oxford  st  W.,  770 
Portugal,  63 

st,  Lincoln's  Inn  fidds  & 

Portuguese,  379 

Consulate,  5,  Jeffreys  sq., 

Leadenhall  st 

Jews,  508.  524.  532 

Synagogue,  536 

Post  office,  Cheapside  W.  and 

St  Paurs,  68,88.99.  750 
Directory,   90,  100,  108, 

296,365 

RcooLATioira,  90,  752 

Postage  stamps,  99 
Potato  market,  379 
Potter's  Bar,  Bamct 
Pottery,  33.  231, 2S7 
Poulterers,  234;  almshouses, 

S18;    company.    52.    Mark 

lane,  Fencnureh  st 
Poultry,  Cheapside  E. 
Praed  st,  Edgware  rd. 
Pratt  st ,  Camden  town 
Preceptors,    College    of.    28, 

Bloomsbury  sq.,  63, 3S3 
Precincts,  dty,  »5, 326 
Prerogative  Court,  6,  Great 

Knight  rider  st,  St  PauTs. 

91 
Prescot  st,  Goodman's  fields 
Prrss.  Public,  71 
Price  currents,  101 
Primrose  hill.  Regent's  park, 

N.,  457,  490 
Prime  warden,  333 
Princess  thentre.  King  st,  St 

James's,  77t 
Princess's  theatre,  73,  Oxford 

•t..  772.  775 
Printers'  almshouses,  218 
Printing,  bank  note.  249 

fbrtbebUnd,243 

house  sq..   Water   lane, 

Black/Hank. 

MACRiiTB,  Times.  76, 363 

trade,  61.  232,  238 

Print  room,  British  Museum 
Prints,  obscene,  96 
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Prior,  buried  in  Westmlntter, 

387,  446, 7M 
PltI80N8,  763 
Priyy  Council,  lec  Council 
ProceaBfoDS,    public,   95,   96, 

328.331,  334 
ProfessUmal  men,  62 
Prostitutes,  96 
Provident  Institutions,  107 
Provision  trade,  62,  3S7 
Prussian  blue,  34:  Consulate, 

106,  Fenchureti  st. 
Publicans,  02,  73.  94.  96, 105, 

110,111.  228,  234,  245.  246; 

see  Licensed  Victuallers 
Public-houses,  see  Publicans 
Public  Press,  see  Press 
Punch  office,  85,  Fleet  st.  E. 
Punts,  614 
Purcdl,  795;  commemoration, 

027 
Purfleet,  36,  646;    steamers, 

see  Gravesend 
Putney,  7.  450,  614 

College,  63, 323 

heath,  49,  60,   451,  460, 

466.467 
Pyx,  335,  616, 726 

Quaker's  school,  3&4 

meetings,    86,    Hounds- 

dlteh ;  4,  White  Hart  court, 
Lombard  st ;  64,  St  John 
St.,  Smithfield)  100,  St. 
Martin's  lane 

Quebec  chapel.  Old  Quebec  st. 

Queen,  87 

sq.,  BIoomsbury.'T?!*  8^ 

sq.,  St.  James's  parts,  827 

Queen's  Bench,  91,  407;  pri- 
son. South warlc  bridge  rd., 
753,765 

College,  67,  Harley  st; 

4,  Artillery  pL,  FInsbury,  63, 
323,364 

Printing  office,   9,  East 

Harding    st.    Fetter    lane. 

Fleet  st 

sUbles,  864 

Theatre,  Haymarket,  Pall 

Mall.  264,  617 
Theatre,  4,    Tottenham 

st,  Fitzroy  sq.  S.,  77S 
Queen  Ellzabetti's  hospital,  216 
Qucenhithe,    Upper   Thames 

St.  338 
Quicksilver  trade,  239 

Races.  882 

Rag  Fair,  612 

Ragged  sehools,    16,    Exeter 

hall.  Strand  W.,  66, 68, 364 
Railway,  89*  608»  798 
accidents,  HI 

STATrONB.  798 

Works,  231 

Raine's  charity,  245, 3G4 

Rainfall.  7, 20 

Rarasgate    steam    office,    65, 

King  William  st  E.,  830 
Ranelagh  terrace,  &c.,  PImlioo 


iway,  E.  I»ndon, 


Raspberry,  42 
Ratcliffb  high' 
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Rathbone  place,  28,  Oxford  st. 
Ravensbouxne,  6,  10,  27,  896, 

857 
Ray  society,  689 
Readfaig  rooms,  229,  267 ;  we 

Institutions,  Libraries 


Recorder  of  London,  92,  94, 

828.331 
Record  offices,  see  Registry 
Records,  public,  130,  147; 
Roils  house.  Chancery  lane; 
Tower,  130 ;  Chapter  house, 
Westminster,  149;  Carlton 
ride,  Carlton  gardens 

State  Paper,  12,  Duke  st. 

Rectifiers,  229 

Redcross  st,  Cripplegate,  631 
Refiners,  rilver,  230,  379 
Refonn  Club,  104,  Pall  MaU 

Regent's  canal,  286, 340. 342 
park.  New  rd.  W.,  456, 

487.  (630),  681,  699 
street,  St  James's  park  to 

Oxford  st  W. 
Registry  of  Births,   Deaths, 

and  Marriages,  7*  Somerset 

pi. .  Somerset  House ,  698, 769 
Books,   Stetioners'  hail, 

Ludgate  hill 

Designs  and  Inventions, 

4,  Somerset  pi.,  Somerset 
House.  89 

Joint -stock     Companies, 

13,  Serjeant's  inn,  89 

Mining,  Piccadilly,  679 

Newspapers,  Stamp  of- 
fice, Somerset  House 

Pjitents,  Enrolment  office, 

and  Petty-bag  office.  Chan- 
cery lane 

Seamen,  2,  Hammet  st, 

Minories ;  70,  Lower  Thames 
st,  613 

Shipping.  9,  White  Lion 

court,  Coruhiil ;  Custom 
House 

Solicitors,    Law  society. 

Chancery  )anc,  671 

Wills,  Prerogative  office, 

6,  Great  Knight  rider  St.,  St. 
Paul's 

Reid's  brewery,  Liquorpond 
st,  Hatton  garden,  227.  273 

Remembrancer,  City,  331,  332 

Renterwarden,  333,  934 

Reporters,  74,  75 

Rennie's  works,  365,  616, 629 

Reversions,  110 

Reviews,  71 

military,  466,  467 

Revising  barristers,  92 

Revision  courts,  92 

Reynolds,  Sir  J.,  713 

Rhine  steam  office,  62,  Grace- 
church  st 

Rich's  school,  364 

Richmond  house,  356 

RiCHMOJf  D,  7. 8.  460,  469,  830, 
883;  bridge,  7,  8*  460.  883; 
hill,  461,  469,  (684).  883;  pa- 
lace, 407.  883 ;  park,  469, 6S7* 
883;  police,  97 

Steam  office,  Hungcrford 

pier,  469,  830 

Railway,  Waterloo  sta- 
tion, 469 

Riding,  95 

Robinson  and  Russell's  fac- 
tory, MUl  wall,  365, 829 

Rocket  making.  348 

Roding  river,  6 

Roehampton,  461 

Rogers'.    Samuel,  collecticn, 

Rolls  Court,  91 


Rolls  Chapel,  Chancery  lane, 

828 
Roman  baths,  5,  Strand  lane. 

Strand  B. 
Roman  cement,  237.  see  Sep- 

taria 
Rood  lane,  Fenchurch  st 
Ropemaking.  231,  237 
Rosherville.  Gravesend  W. 
Rotherhithe,   S.    E.  London, 

341,  832,  866;    church,  313  ; 

PDlice,  97;  institution,  29,    • 
aradiserow;  tunnel,  831 
Rothschild,       Messrs.,       St 

Swithin's     lane.     Mansion 

House,  106,  377.  (620),  633, 

634,  635,  636,  637 
Rotterdam   steam   office,   71, 

Lombard  st. 
Rotten  row,  Hyde  park,  466 
Round  church.  Temple,  136 
Royal  Exchanok,  Comhlll, 

336,  366.  717. 827 
— -  Exchange  hdg».,  82,  Com- 

Exchange  Assurance,  230, 

242,  373 
iNSTrTimow,  Albemarle 

St.,  Piccadilly,  326,  649,  562 
SocixTY,Somer8et  House, 

Strand  E.,  207,  324,  494,  638, 

632,  ($35.  709, 760 
Mail   steam    office,   55, 

Moorgate  st  S.,  Bank 
Rucker,  Mr.,  garden,  (629) 
Rumfnrd  medal,  549 
Rupture  institutions,  67, 624 
Russell  sq.,  between  High  Hol- 

bom  and  New  rd.,  410,  (i28 
Russia,    63,    846;    company. 

South  Sea  House,  O.  Broad 

St. 

Russian  church,  32,  Welbcck 
St.,  323;  embassy,  706;  con- 
sulate, 2,  Winchester  bdgs., 
London  wall 

Rutland  gate,  Hyde  park,  422, 
423 

Rutland  House,  366 

Sackville  st,  40,  PiccadlHv 

Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  6, 
Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  62J 

Saddlers,  61,  237 

Hall,  143,  Cheapside,  446, 

608 

Wells  Theatre,  St  John's 

st  rd.,  772,  774 

Saffton  hill.  Lower  Holborn 

Sailmakers,  62,  237 

Almshouses,  216 

Sailors,  see  Seamen 

Home,  268, 613 

Saint  BartholomcWs,  &c., 
see  Bartholomew's,  St. 

Sales,  auction,  .178,  379; 
book,  379;  cattle,  see  Mar- 
kets; coffee,  379;  colonial. 
379;  Custom  House,  379; 
drug,  379;  fVuit,  379;  hide, 
379;  hop,  379;  indigo,  379; 
leather,  379;  pawnbrokers, 
379;  pictures,  378,  379; 
shares,  378,379;  sugar,  379; 
tea,  31^;  wool,  379 

Salesmen,  227,  S34,  237.  612 

Salbbury  sq.  and  court.  Fleet 

St. 

st.  Strand 

Saloons,  820 
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Salten*  234;  shnAoum,  918 ; 
han,  St.  Swithin't  lane,  A06 

SMnaritan  ftinds,  513,514, 518, 
5fil.523,fiS7.<n7 

Sambrookcouxt,  Batiiigliallst. 

Sanatorium.  67*  524 

Sandhunt  College. «.  803 

Sanitary,  tee  Health 

Sardinfao  diapel,  39.  Duke^t., 
Linoofai't  fain  fields  W..  3M 

SauU,  W.  D..  Esq.,  15.  Alders- 
gate  St.,  Museum  of  Geology 

SavUle  row.  Regent  st. 

Savings  iMnks.offlce.  5,  Bolton 
IC,  PiecadiUy.  06. 106, 838 

Saviour's,  St.,  Brompton ,  Wal- 
ton place 

— —  Cnelsea,  Hans  place,  315 

-^  Southwark,  ul,  806,  313, 
797*850 

Dock.  10, 340 

Savoy  chapel.  Strand,  179, 306, 

Saw  milb,  937 

Sawyers.  62.  930 

Saxon  azdutecture,  see  Anglo- 
Saxon 

Schoofanasters.  Oi.  998 

College  for.  98,  Blooms- 

Iniry  sq.,  63. 393 

&)ciety,  73,  Great  RttMcU 

St. 

School,  see  College,  363; 
Anne's,  St. .  945. 364, 8Bfi|  Apo- 
thecaries' Hall,  335,  937 1  ar- 
chitecture, 66;  astronomy, 
600;  Blind,  63,  943,  3M{ 
Blue  Coat,  945,  363,  see 
Chiisfs  Hospital;  botany. 
see  Medicals  British  and 
Foreign,  6S,  65,  67.  863; 
Burlington.  363;  Caledo- 
nian. 363 1  Camberweil,  363 ; 
Catholic,  3S2. 363;  Charing 
croes.  63,  513;  charity,  363. 
364 ;  Charterhouse,  64,  363. 
706;  chemistry,  see  College, 
Medical;  Christ's  hospital. 
64,  363.  613,  716;  CHy  of 
London.  64,  363;  Commer- 
cial Travellenf,  363;  Congre- 
gatiooalist,  67*  363;  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  6.1,  943;  Dcsisn, 
see  Desifm ;  Dissenters,  364 ; 
engineering,  66;  foundation, 
65;  Freemasons',  945,  365; 
geok>gy.  see  Museum  of  Geo- 
logy ;  George's,  St.,  63,  518 ; 
German,  363;  Grammar, 
64, 363 :  Green  coat.  845, 363; 
Greenwich,  667*  799;  Gray 
coat,  945,  363;  Guy's  hos- 

Eltal,  945;  Harrow.  363; 
lickson's,  363;  Highgate, 
363;  Homeand  Colonial.  65, 
363;  horticultural,  see  Hot- 
tieultural  Society,  Royal 
Botanic  Society ;  Hunte- 
riBn,63;  idiots,  63,944;  in- 
ftnt.  65,  363;  Irish,  363; 
lalfaigton,  963;  Jews.  945. 
8687364,589,536;  Lambeth. 
864;  Laocaaterian,  363 ;  law, 
63t  571;  Licensed  victual- 
lers, 945, 363 ;  Lock  hospital . 
591;  London  hospital,  63, 
591;  London  InstitatkMi,  see 
London  Institution ;  hi- 
»atic,  806;  Marine,  945, 
383,     613}      Ml 


613,  716;  Medical,  63,  66, 
509;  Mercers'.  64,  335,  363 ; 
Merefaant  Tailocs*,  64,  363, 
60O;  metaUurgy,  575;  Mid- 
dlesex hospital.  63, 583 :  Mi- 
litary, 63;  music,  see  Music; 
National,  63.  65,  67,  363; 
Naval.  364,  613,  687*.  7»; 
Navigation,  613,  716,  798; 
Normal,  see  Normal :  nuiaes, 
593;  orphan.  944,  945,  946. 
363,  684 ;  Olave'a,  St.,  884 ; 
Owen's,  363;  Palmer's,  363 ; 
parish,  65:  Paul's.  St.,  61, 
335,  364;  Pharmaceutical, 
580;  Philological,  64,  364; 
Polytechnic  Institution,  see 
Polytechnic  InstltuUon ; 
Quakers',  364;  Raine's,  364; 
ragged,  65.  68,  364;  Rich's, 
364;  Saviour's,  St.  364; 
363;      servants. 
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945.  .«4:  singing,  63,  606. 
see  Music  ;  Stepney,  364  ; 
Sunday,  65,  68,  Sra,  364; 
Tennifon's,  363 ;  Voluntary, 
364 ;  Welsh,  945,  314;  Wts- 
'an,  67;  Westminster,  64, 
J  364;  Westminster  hos- 
pital, 63,  597;  Westmore- 
land, 945.  364 ;  wriUng .  606. 
717;  Yorkshire,  945,364 

Scotch,  379 

Church.  Halkin  st.  W.; 

Philpot  St. ,  Commercial  rd. ; 
Weltosl.;  Crown  court.  Co- 
vent  garden;  Swallow  st., 
Piccadtllv,  329 

Church  Secesrion,  Oxen- 
don  tt 

Church,  Free,  39,  Burton 

St.;  Alfted  pi.,  Brompton; 
River  terrace,  Islington 

Scotland  yard,  WhitSiaU 

Screw  steam  office,  9.  Royal 
Exchange  bdgs.,  ComhIU 

Scrivenerr  company,  11,  Essex 
St..  Strand  E. 

Sculptors,  61,  see  Arts 

Seamen's  Church,  613 

Fund,  613 

— ~  Home,  968, 613 

Hospital,  river    Thames 

and  74,  King  William  st.  £., 
66.915 

Seamstresses,  69 
Seaward's  works,  365, 829 
Selenite.  34 
Secondaries  of  Sherifft,  99,  93, 

84.331 
Septaria,  98,  34, 36 
Sepulchre,  St.,   Skinner  at., 

Newgate,  168, 307, 310. 313 
Serjeant,  Common,  see  Com- 
mon 
Serieant's  inn.  Fleet  st  and 

Cliancery  lane,  588, 531 
Serle  st.  and  place,  Lincoln's 

inn  fields  S. 
Serpentine,  Hyde  park,  45S, 

456,468,858 
Servants,  Oi 

School.  945, 364 

Sessions.  Quarter,  Coiirta  of, 

01,89.93,94,96,768 
Scwaaa,  98,  830. 890 
Shad   Thames,  Horselydown, 

S.E.  London 


ShadweU,  London  dock,  E. 

London,  890;   chuiA,  315; 
police,  97 

SodetT,  389 

Share  market,  aee  StoA  Es. 
change 

lists»37S 
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City  rd. 
Shepherd's  Bush  diuich,  391 

Market,  Mayftir,  09 

Sliepperton  tt,     Ac,     New 

North  rd.,  Ulington 
Sheppey,  S3, 34 
Sheridan,  798 
SheriA,  99,  93,  94,  385.  397. 

330,331,768 
Court,  Baaingfaall  st  SL, 

98,  93,  94 ;  Judge  of  .  98,  3» 
Fund,  Scaakuuhouae,Old 

Bailey 
Secondarlea.  92.  93*  91, 

831 

Under.  331 

Ship  building.  61,  231,  937, 613 
Chronometers,  631,   659, 

657 

Chordi,  613 

Hospital,  06 

— —  Launches,  613 

Letters.  101 

Owners.  613 

Prison.  765 

School,  945, 613 

Scrsar,6i4 

War,  614 

Suippiiro  TnADB,Oi;  73, 117, 

838, 613, 651,  765 

Registry.  113. 338, 613 

Lisu,  101,  lis 

Masters,  613 

Shipwrights'  oomniny,  6,  Siae 

Shoe  lane,  Fketst  ' 
Shoemaklng,  61,  62.  935;  see 

Cordwainers 
Shooters'  hill,  Dover  rd.,  644 
Shoreditch.   Bisbopsiate  N.; 

church.  313, 320 

County  court,  93 

-~~  Police  court,  WobbIi^  at, 

94,96 

Station,  819 

Showboards,  95 

Show  rooms,  see  Baaaart 

Shows.  95.   see  Pioees  ' 

Exhibition,  Lord  Mayor 
Shrine  of  St  Edwant,  163 
Sick  dabs.  Ill 
Sideup,  Kent,  polka,  97 
Signs,  public-houaa.  998, 028 

Bankers,  lOS,  098 

Pawnbrokers,  100 

Silk  weaving,  61, 117, 103, 199, 

935.  see  Weaving 
Thrower^  company,  34, 

New  Broad  st,  .City 
SUversmiths,    936,    287,    me 

Goldsmiths 

StamjM.  336 

Simms  A  Traughton,  Fleet  at, 

671.  680,  684,  686,  087*  091, 

096 

Obaervatory.  683 

Singers,  public,  86 
Singing  Sehoola,  sea  Mnaic 
Skm  ralkga.  918, 389^  800 
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Skm  Home,  9, 48, 47«,  (500) 
SMn  diaeaMs,  hiAnnary  for« 

AM 
Skinnen.  290;  hall.  8,  Dow. 

gate  hill,  flQ6;  company.  336 

AlmahoiuM.  218 

St.,  Newgatett.  W.J  Clcik- 

en  well;    Sonen  town;   Bi- 

shopagate 
Shiugnter  hoiuea,  612 
Slouie,  Sir  li«iia,3U6, 484. 545. 

556»8W 

—  at.  &c.»  Koightsbrldge 
■ad  Cnoleca 

Small  Debts'coBrta.aoe  County 
courts 

Society,  7>  CraTen  at., 

W.  Strand 

Pox  Hospital.  66, 524 

Smeatonian  Sodatr.  fidO,  581 

Smith  aq.  and  at.,  Westminater 

Smithfidd,  near  NawgaU  at 
W.,  227, 612.  771 

Banka,  103, 618 

Club,  47.  Half-moon  St., 

Piccadilly.  264 

Police,  SB 

EMt,  Tower  hUl,  E. 

Smiths.  62,  237,  aee  Blaek- 
■raitba 

Snow'a  Adda,  Bcrmandaey 

Snow  hill.  Lower  Holbom  E. 

Soane,  Sir  John,  240b  574>  747. 
780 

— —  Mnaeum.  Lincoln's  inn 
fielda  N.,  574 

Soap  trade.  233,  230 

SociBTiBa,  LaARifBD.538,  aee 
Collegea.  Institutions;  Ac- 
tuaries, Inatitate  of.  111; 
iClfric,  580:  Agricoltttral, 
Royal.     586;    Antiquariea. 

324,  553,  563.  760;  Axchaeo- 
kgical,  587;  Archvologlcal 
Inailtnte,  587;  Architects, 
Royal  Inatitttte  of  British, 
324>  573;  Architectural ; 
ArU,  Addphi.  324,  580; 
Asiatic.  Royal,  582;  Aatro- 
noraical,  Royal,  570,  681, 
860,000.760;  botante,564; 
Bounic.  Royal,  325,  457. 
467,  487.  580,  681;  Bota^ 
nical,  585;  British  .Associa- 
tion, 667;  British  Institu- 
tion, 325;  Camden,  588; 
Carendish,  500;  Chemical, 
587;  Civil  Engineers,  Insti- 
tution of,  394,  560,  581,  588; 
CojfTXB«ASiONX8, 324 ;  Elo- 
cution, 502;  Engineers,  Insti- 
tution of  Civil.  560, 581. 588; 
Entomological,  584 ;  Epide- 
miological;     Ethnokwical, 

325,  587;  Fanners'  Club; 
Forensic,  Lyon's  Inn  Hall; 
Gaelic.  583;  Geographical, 
Royal,  583;  Geological.  825, 
566,  760;  Hakluyt,  600; 
Historical,  Lyon'a  Inn  Hall ; 
Horticultural,  467.  480,  565, 
585;  Hunterian,  4,  Blom- 
fidd  St,  Finsbury ;  Law,  In- 
corporaitcd,  571;  libraries, 
■ee Library;  LiirNJBAif,564; 
Literature,  Royal,  567 1  Lon- 
don Institution,  582;  Madri- 
nl,617l  Medical.  588;  Me- 
dical and  Cbirurgical,  573; 
"  -     ~       ■    •  1,  Saek- 


ville  at..  404 ;  Meteondogieal, 
600 ;  Microscopical.  586 ;  Nu- 
mismatie,  585, 60r>t  Oriental 
Translation  Fund,  588,  580 : 
Ornithological,  St  James's 
park,  453,  556, 586, 590;  Par- 
ker, 588;  Pathological,  568; 
Percy,  580 ;  Pharmaceutical . 
580;  Philological.  587  ;  phi- 
lological, 5^,  583,  587,  588, 
589 ;  Ray,  589;  Royal.  207. 
324,  494,  538,  632,  635.  700, 
TOO;  Royal  Iitbtitutiow, 
326,  549,  562;  Shakspeare, 
580;  Smeatonian,  560,561 ; 
SUtistical.  585;  SuaoBoira, 
CoLLBos  OP,  561:  Syden- 
ham, 580;  Syro-Egyptian. 
588;  United  Service  Insti- 
tution, 583 ;  Wemerian.  500 ; 
Western  Medical,  44,  Sloane 
at;  Zoological,  583,  alao 
564,584,586 

Soda  water,  234 

Soho  aq.,  5ce.,  Oxford  at.  E.. 
564,  827 

— —  Theatre,  73,  Dean  at,  773 

Baaaar,  4,  Sobo  aq.,  264 

Church,  315 

Soldiers,  62 

SoUdtor,  City.  GuDdhaU,  332 

Solteitors,6S,7S 

Sombhsbt  HOU8B,  Strand  E., 
200, 613, 768 

Ouke  of,  356 

Somersetshire  Sodety,  18,  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields 

Somers  Town,  New  rd.,  St 
Pancma 

Police.  07 

Chapel,  Upper  Seymour 

at 

Sona  of  Cleigy,  629 

Soup  kitchen,  40.  Ldoeater  aq. 

South,  Sir  J.,  obaervatory,  681 

Southampton  buildings.  High 
Holbom,  E. 

row.  High  HQlbom 

SUtion,  818 

South  Eastern  Raflway,  Lon- 
don bridge  atatioo 

Steam  Company,  London 

bridge  atation 

Sonthgate,  MiddleseK,  609 

rd.,  Islington  N. 

South  Sea  House,  Thread- 
needle  St,  E.,  445,  506 

Southwark,  or  the  Borough, 
London  bridge,  S.,  60,  87, 
328 

Bridee.Upper  Thames  at., 

8, 9,  276. 830 

County  court,  93 

Police  court,  94, 97 

Sessions,  92. 94,  768 

Waterworks,  860, 855 

South  Western  station,  Water- 
kM>rd.,8I8 

Southwick  St,  5cc.,  Oxford  so. 

Spa,  Beulah.  488.  aee  WeU 

Spafields.  Clerkenwdl 

Spaniards,  379 

Spanish  dij^,  Mancheater 
sq..3S9 

Embaasy,  0,  Cavettdiah  aq. 

Jews*  Bw,  5S4, 532 

Spectada  makera.  235;  Com- 
pany, Guildhall,  337 

Speenlatoaa,  104 

Speech  days*  05 


Speed,  387  <bom  in  London)  t 

tomb,   St.  Andrew  Undn- 

shaft 
Spencer  House,  454, 789 
Spenser,  797 
SpUler^  works,  365 
Spinal  Diseases,  Hospital  t9r, 

587 
Spirit  licences,  98 
Spital  so.,  5ic..  Spitalflelds 
SpitalBelds,    Bistopsgate    at. 

Without,  299,  379 

Church,  313;  market,  618 

Police,  97 

Spring,  Hyde  park,  455 

gardena,  TraChlgar  aq. 

Squarea,  179, 789 

Stafford   Houae,  St.  Jamcafa 

park,  356, 392,  434, 454 


Stags,  378 
Stalne'   ' 


fned  glass,  146,838 

paper,  62 

Stamford  st,  BlackfUars  rd. 

hill,  EdBBonton  rd.,  892 

SUmp  Office,  Somerset  Houae, 

799 
Standard  newspaper.   Bridge 

St.,  Fleet  St,  73 
Theatre,  204,  Shoreditch, 

773 
Stangate,  Westminater  bridge, 

Staplea  Inn,  Holbom  Bana,  508» 

State' Paper  Office,  18,  Duke 
St.  Westminater,  780 

Stationers,  230;  Company,  380, 
336;  Hall,  Ludgatchill, 336, 
445,506 

Statistical  Society,  18,  St 
James's  sq.,  565 

Department,  89, 585 

Statistics  of  London:  Bank  of 
Engfaind,  108;  beer,  272, 27Sj 
births,  61  ;    brewing,  227  i 
catUe,   227,   612;   charities, 
66.  288:  chiklren  kiat,  68 
'   linal,  62;  cuatoma,  66 
lu,    61 ;     drunkeoneai 
education,  63,  65.  (9 
empkyyment,    61;     extent. 
59,  60;   fires,  62;   foreign- 
en,    62;    gas,    449;    hUSr 
230:  hospitals,  66,  509,  512! 
houaca,  61,66;  inatitutlona 
67:    Iriah,   68;   Jewa.  533. 
loan  societies,  107;  lunatics, 
608;   malt,  227,  870;   mar- 
riages, 61 ;   omnibuses,  06 
Paupbribm,  66,  67.68;  po- 
lice, 62.  67 1  poor,  66,  67; 
population,  60;  postage,  66 
press,  71t  86;  prisons,  763 
robbery,  62;  sanitary,  512 
savings'  banks,  66;  schools 
03,  65,  67.  68;   Scotch.  62 
shipping,  338;  streets,  61 
suicides.  62;   taxation,  66. 
Times,  86;    trade,  61,  227 1 
traffic,   88;    water  supply, 
857 

Statubb,  pubUc,  888, 463, 825 

Stcamboato,80>618 

Naviipition,  830 

Piers,  281, 830 

— —  Offices  will  be  Ibund  un- 
der each  name^  as  Boulogne, 
Gravesend,  &c 

Steeples  of  London,  193, 906 

Stepncnaon'a  worki*  365, 889 
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StmlMn'i,  St,  Borough,  Kent 

■'  cnupel,  frcWcrtmbitter, 

151.170,306,307.737 

Coltfman  at..  Bank.  318 

Islington,  Portland  place. 

Lower  rd. 

Rochester  row,  Westmin- 

rter,  315  

Walbrook.198.308    ^ 

Stepney,  E.  London,  853:  alms- 
houMS,  217 

Church,  315 

College,  63. 000 

Hon»ital,  335 

Police  court,  94, 97 

Stereotyping,  232. 238 

Stock  and  Share  Market,  Bar- 
tholomew lane,  74 

broker,  104, 377         _ 

. Exchange,  104, 105.  377 

Jobber,  377 

Stockwell,  we  Clapham 

Stoke  Newington,  N.E.  Lon- 
don, 851. 852;  nolice,  97    , 

Stone,  buUding,  28, 29, 30, 31, 
230,237  ^       ^     _.    , 

Store  St.,  Tottenham  Court  rtl. 

Story's  gate,  St.  James's  park 

Strand,  Fleet  st.  W.  to  Tra- 
falnr  sq.  E. 

Bridge,  see  Waterloo 

Theatre,  168,  Strand.  772 

Stratford,  E.  London,  church, 

place.  Oxford  st.  W. 

Stratton  St.,  79,  Piccadilly 
Strawberries,  42 
Strawberry  hill,  450 
Streatham,  466,  (589);  police. 

Streets  of  London,  00,  61, 101 

(many  will  be  found  In  this 

Directory) 

Police,  W.  95 

Suffimmce  wharfs.  338 
Suflblk  St.  Pall  Mall  E. ;  Mile 

End;    Pentonrllle;   South- 

wark 
Sugar  reflning,  62,  289, 834 

duties,  119 

Suicides,  62 

Sun  newspaper.  Strand,  73 

Sunday  schools,  OO.Patemoster 

row,  65, 68,  363, 364 

Papers,  78 

Sun  St.,  Bishopgate  Without 
Surgeons.  62,  7»,  239. 506 
RovAL  CoLLBOB  OF,  Lin- 
coln's inn  fields  S.,  63,  66, 

823.561,719 
Surgical  instruments,  23S 
Surrey.  60.  86. 91,  92,  94 

Chapel,  218 

Dispensary,  516 

Dock,  285.  340 

Theatre,  128,  Blackftiars 

rd.  S.,  773 
Surveyors,  230 

District,  98 

— —  Shipping,  113,  237 
Sussex  gardens  and  sq.,  Hyde 

park  N. 

Hall,  52,  Leadenhall  st.  R. 

Sutherland  House,  St.  James's 

park,  356,  434 
Sutton  police,  97 
Swan  with  Two  Necks,  Swan 
rs,  Gresbam  st. 


Sw»aa,334 
Sweden,  63 
Swedish  church.  Princes  sq., 

Rateliffie,  383 
Swiss,  379;  church,  19,  Moor 

St.  Sobo,  323 
Swithin's,  St,  London  stone. 

Cannon  at.  City,  193,  306, 

lane.  King  WlUiam  atE., 

106 
Swordbearer,  Citv,389, 330. 332 
Swoidcutlers.  239 
Sydenham  Society.  45,  Frith 

St.  Soho.  589 
Symonds'  Inn,  Chancery  lane, 

S..  528.  531 
Synagogues.  323. 531,  532,  535 
Syon  House,  39, 48,  475,  (509) 
Syro-Egyptian  Society,  588 

Tabernacle,  Finsbury,  218; 
square,  &c..  City  rd.  S. 

Tailors,  62,  835;  almshouses. 
819;  see  Merchant  Tailors 

Tallow  trade,  61,  238 

Chandlen'  Hall.  5,  Dow- 
gate  hill,  506 

Tallyman,  107 

Tanners.  227.  235 

Tapestry.  St.  James's.  413; 
Hampton  Court,  409;  Wind- 
sor. 443 

Tattcnall's,  Grosvenor  place. 
Hyde  park  S. 

Tavistock  sq.,  Russell  sq..  770 

Tax  Office,  769 

Teachers,  62,  238 

Teddington,  6,  7,  8.  450      • 

Telegraph,  Electric,  356,  703; 
Founder's  Hali,  Lothbury; 
London br. station;  Gennal 
Post  Office;  448,  Strand; 
Shoreditch  station;  Water- 
loo station;  Euston  sq.  sta- 
tion 

Telford.  569. 794 

Temperance  Society,  80,  Fleet 
st 

Temperature  of  London.  13 

Templar.  Knights.  135 

Temple.  Fleet  st  W. 

Bar.  209. 327.  704,  771, 828 

CHumcH,   135,   306,  307, 

771,802 

Garden,  496 

Hall,  174, 771 

Inner,  495,  528, 771 

Middle,  174,  495,  506, 528, 

529,771 

Outer,  588, 771 

Tenison's,  Abp.,  Library,  597 

School,  363 

Chapel,  Regent  st 

Thackeray,  W.  M..  3,  V'oung 
St.,  Kensington 

Thames  bank,  Pimlico 

St.,  from  Blackfriars  bridge 

to  the  Tower,  379 

Thambs,  9,  594,  see  Canals, 
Docks;  banks,  9;  Basin  of. 
Physical  Geography,  3,  26; 
bridges,  273;  canab,  3,  4, 5; 
consenrancy,  389,  331,  340; 
estuary,  10;  evaporation,  7. 
18;  floods,  12;  ftoien,  13; 
aeology  of,  24;  geography, 
3;  hydrography,  3;  Islamb, 
45;  length,  3;  navigatkm,  3. 
4,  5,  G,  7,  613;  onn  beds. 


45;  plan  of,  341 :  poHee,  M. 
97, 613;  shoaU,  9;  ahlppiBg. 
616;  source.  3;  steam  navi- 
gatkm. 887;  tide*,S.  7»  R.  lO: 
tributaries.  4, 11, 27 :  Tcir. 
irBL,831;  volume.  G: 
11,  12.-53,847.857 
Thavles    inn,   Holbon 


bill. 


588, 529,  531 

TasATRK,  778;  AsUey'a,  773. 

775;    Adelphi,  778;    ballet. 

619,  620,  775;  BaCty'a.  773: 
City  of  London,  36,  Norton 
folgate;  CycIotama.445,6SI», 
7»*;  Coloaseum.  445,  699. 
720;  Covent  Garden.  613, 
6B0.  778;  Deptford,  Church 
St.;  Drury  Lane.  680,  778* 
774;  Eagle.  775;  English 
Opera,  (il9,  772;  Fit«ny, 
772 ;  French,  see  St  James's; 
Greenwich ;  German,  see 
Drury  Lane,  Queen's,  OO; 
Haymarket,  772,774;  horse- 
manship, 773;  megal.  96: 
Italian  (Queen's).  613,  772: 
lUlUn  (Royal  Italian),  613, 

620.  772;  Jame^s.  St.  77^. 

25;  Kelly's,  Miss.  772; 
ensington;  Latha,  West- 
minster, 65;  lecture,  see 
Lecture;  Lyeeum,619, 772: 
Marylebone.  772;  medical. 
see  Medical  schocds;  Olym- 
pic, 772;  Opera,  English, 
619,778.775;  Opera;luklan. 
864.  613,  772.  774;  Pavilion, 
773;  police,  95:  Princes^, 
778.  775;  Prince's,  772; 
Queen's  (lullan),  264,  617: 
Queen's,  Tottenham  at,  772: 
Sadlei'i  WelU.  772.  774; 
St  James's,  S.W.  London. 
878,  775;  Soho.  772;  SUnd- 
ard,  773;  Strand.  778;  Sur- 
rey, 773;  vaudeville,  775; 
Vktoria.773:  Woolwich 

Theberton  st.  Islington 

Theobald's  rd.  Kingagate  ft, 
Holbom 

Tlioma^s,  St,  Bethnal  Green, 
321 

•~—  Charlton,  388 

College,  63.  383,  526 

Charterhouse,  Goswell  st. 

Day,  396 

Hospital  and  st.  Borough , 

High  st,  63, 66, 508. 525 

^Liberty     of    the    Rolls, 

Bream's  buildings.  Chancery 
lane 

Southwark.  313 

Stepney.  Arbour  st..  W. 

Threadneedle  st  Bank  N. 

ThrMmorton  st.,  Bank  S. 

Thurioe  sq..  Old  Broropton 

libberton  sq.,  Islington. 

Ticket-writers,  232 

Tides  of  Thames,  3, 7, 8.  10 

Tidewaitcrs.  X8 

Tfanber  trade.  230, 837 

duties.  119 

Tilemaking.  see  Bricks 

Times  City  office,  Lombard  st . 

Times  madiine.  76 

— Newspaper.PrintlnaHousc 

a..  Blackfriios,  73.^5,  7(i, 
.718 
Tinplate  workcti.  61, 937 


Tinplato  woiken'  Company, 
tf  •   London  wall 

TitchBeld  St.,  Oxford  st.  W. 

7Hhe  office,  Somenet  Hoiue, 
760 

Tobaroo  trade,  830 

pipe  makers,  239;  com- 
pany, 46,  Amwell  sc. 

Tokenhouse  yard.  Bank  N. 

Tolls.  City,  3S7. 388 

TomlM,  106,  8»8, 713 

Tomline  oollections,  390 

Tooley  at..  London  bridge  S. 

Tooting.  4G5,  (^,  855 

Torrinffton  sq.,  A;c.,  Russell 


■q.N.,771 

rothir 


green 

hill.  3 


TothlU  St.,  Westminster,  766 
Tottenham,  97;  church,  321; 
Court  road,  Oxford  st.  E.  to 
Hampstead  rd. 
To  w  K  R  of  London,  L.Thames 
8t.  E.,  128, 160, 631, 632, 446, 
775 
—  Armoury,  778 

Bloody,  l60 

ditch,  128 

^    sen,  128 
Kill.  771 
-  Hamlets,  60, 87. 82*  M 

Hamlets  cemetery,   28f 

846 

Hamlets  dispensary,  516 

Jewel  office,  779 

street.  City  E. 

White,  128. 775 

Town  clerk  of  London,  332 
Toxopholite     Society,    inner 

circle,  S.  Regent's  Park 
Toy  trade.  61,  ISO.  239 
Tract  Society,  56,  Paternoster 

row,  St.  Paul's  churchyard 
Trade   of  London.  61,  63, 
66,219;  see  Assurance,  Baak- 
iag 

^Boerd  of,  Whitehall,  88, 

89,  613,  780 
^—  Female,  833 
Trafalgar  sq.,  or  Charing  cross, 
W.  birand,  771.  886,  827.  851 
Traitor's  gate,  128 
Travellers,   see  Commercial, 
237 

aub,  106,  PaU  Mall  W., 

299,296 
Treadmill,  786 
Treason,  95 
Treasury  office,  Whitehall  W., 

88,89,780 
Trevor  so.,  &c.,  KnighUbridge 
Trinity  almshouses  and  hospi- 
tal. 215,  218,  219,  335.  346 

Board.  340, 345,  613 

Church,  St.  Bride's,  Great 

New  St.,  Fetter  lane 
— — '  Albany  St.,  Regent's  park 

Upper  Chelsea,  Sloane  st. 

Isllnfrton.  Cloudesley  sq. 

Gray's  inn  rd. 

St.  Giles's.  Little  Queen 

sL,  Holbom 

Carlisle  St. 

Mile  end  road.  Cottage 

grove 

—  New  rd.,  Albany  st. 

Newington  Butts,  Trinity 

«!• 

—  Paddington,     Gloucester 
gardens 

Rotherhithe.  Trinity  st. 

—  Uoly,Minories,Churchst. 
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Trinity  Church,  Holy,  Bnmp- 

ton  rd. 
Holy,  Shepherdess  walk, 

Citjrd. 
Trinity  sq.,  Tower  hlU,  771 
Troughton  and  Slmms,  Fleet 

St.,  671,  680. 684, 686, 687, 695 
Truman's  brewery.  174,  Brick 

lane,  Spitalflelds,  227,  273 
Truss  societies,  67,  526 
TuNNCL.  Thambs,  831 
Turncocks,  857 
Turaers,    237;    company,  7, 

Lincoln's  mn  Eelds 
Turnham  green,  W.  London, 

321,  480,  (507),  (538) 
Turnpike  roads,  99 
Tussaud's,  Madame,  Baker  st. 

basaar.  700 
Twickenham,  450.  (524) 
Tyler's  market,  612 
Typefounding,  68,  232, 238 

Ulster  place,  &c.  Regent's 
park 

UmbrelU  trade,  68, 229, 236, 379 

Under-sheriff,  331 

Undertakers,  111,239 

Underwriters,  113,  373, 378 

Union,  Poor  Law,  69,  99,  244, 
846 

Club,  Trafalgar  sq.,  296 

Unitarian  chapeC  Essex  st.. 
Strand;  26,  Stamford  st.. 
Blackfriar's ;  Little  Portland 
SL;  12,  South  pi.,  Finsbury. 

College,   see    University 

Hall  ' 

United  Service  Club,  116,  Pall 
Mall  W.,  294 

Service  Club,  Junior,  11, 

Charles  St.,  St.  James's,  305 

Service  Institution,  Scot- 
land yard,  Whitehall,  583, 
613 

University  of  London,  Somer- 
set House,  Strand  E.,  63 

Club,    Suffolk    St.,    PaU 

Mall  E.,  294 

CollcKe,  Gower  st.  N.,  63, 

64,  323,  5^6.  780 

College  Hospital.  Gower 

St.  N.,  63.  66.  508,  526 

Hall.  University  College, 

Gordon  sq. 

Univer&itary  bodies,  66,  see 
likewise  Colleges  of  Sur- 
geons. Physicians,  Doctors 
of  Law.  Royal  Veterinary, 
Hai  ley  bury,  Sandhurst,  Ad- 
disoombe.  Woolwich,  Marine 
Board,  inns  of  Court,  Apo- 
thecaries' Hall,  Law  Insti- 
tutions 

Upholder'scompany,  Guildhall 

Uxbridge,  97,  612;  do.  rd., 
Bayswater 

Vaccine  institutions,  510,  526 

Vanbrugh,2]l;  Castle,  Black- 
heath 

Vardv,  769 

Varnish  trade,  62,  237 

Vauxhall,  S.W.  London,  447, 
(5.37),  (540),  818,  860,  855; 
gardens,  775;  bridge,  281 

Vedast's,  St.,  Foster  lane, 
Cheapside  W..  195,  311 

Vellum  trade,  238 

Venison,  City,  332;  feast,  433 
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VeniMn  market,  see  HuoRer- 

ford 
Ventilation,  609, 672 
Verral  institution,  527 
Verulam.  8*7;    Society,   29, 

Essex  St. 
Vestries  99 
Veterinary  CoUege,  Royal,  63, 

66,  323, 600  J  surgeons.  237 
Vice-Chancellor's  Court,    91, 

529 
Vice-makers.  238 

135.  Waterloo  rd.,  Lambeth, 

773 

sq.,  Pimlioo 

park,  Bethnal  green,  458 

Tower,  741 

Vincent  sq..  Westminster,  96 
Vinegar  manufacture,  229,  234 
Vinery.  498,  (505).  (540) 
Ymtners'     almshouses,     219; 

opmpany,  336;  hall,  68i.  U. 

Thames  sL,  336,  445,  506; 


„PO)rters,  2.  Botolph  Une 
Virginia  Water,  410 
Voluntary   schools,   S6,  New 
Broad  st..  City,  364 

Wager  boats,  614 

Walbrook,  Mansion  House  S., 

Walpot  place,  ic.  Lambeth 
Walham  green  church,  380 
Walk,    see  Common,    Field, 
Forest,  Garden.  Heath.  Hill, 
Park,  Wood,  Cheyne,  Chel- 
sea;    Customhouse    Quay; 
Lambeth,  47;     Tower  hill, 
7/0;  Tower  Quay 
Wallingford  House.  703 
Walls,  City,  327,  771 
Walworth.     New    Kent   rd., 

church,  315 
— —  police.  97 ;  institution,  81 , 

Manor  place 
Wandle.  B,  27, 53, 466, 857 
Wandswonh.  S.W.    London. 
5,eo,4.<Sl,4a%(525),(529) 

police  court.  94,  97 

Wanstead.  634,  635;   orphan 

asylum,  245 
Wapping,  E.  London,  97, 838, 

Wardens  of  City  companies,  333 

Warden  pie.  334 

War  office.  Horse  Guards.  88, 

89,  730 
Ward's,  Lord,  Gallery,  438 
Wardour  st.,  Oxford  st.  E. 
Wards,  City,  325.  326,  328 
Warehousing,  338 
Warehouses,  239. 379 
War  steamers,  614 
Warwick  lane,  Newgate  at.,  .568 
WA8HHOU8K8    and     BATHa, 

254,847 
Watchmakers,   834,  236;   see 

Clockmakers 
Watchmaking,  61, 120, 230, 379 
Water,  Thames.  11,19 

bailiff,  329.  332 

Supply,  112, 847 

works,  847 

Waterfowl  collection.  586 
Waterloo  bridge,  Strand,  8, 9, 

278.830  •    ' 

place,  Pall  Mall,  826 

road,  Lambeth 

Station,  York  id.,    near 

H  U 
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Waterloo    and  Hungerford 

bridges.  818 
Watefproofers,  236 
Water    Colours,    Soetety    of 

Painter*.  5,  Pall  Mall 
ColouTB,  Society  of  Paint- 
ers (New)  53,  Pall  Mall 
Watermen,    98;   alnuhouset, 

817:  hall,  217 
Wailing  tu,  St.  Paul's,  379 
Watt.  7«7 

WatU,  Dr.,  288,  797 
Waxchandlers.  61,  238 

Hall.  Grosham  st.  W.  507 

Wnvers,  61, 62.  229.  379 

almshouses,  219 

Company.  333 

Hall.22,Baateshallst,607 

Weekly  Dispatch.  139,  Fleet  st. 
Weighhouse  Chapel,  13,  Fish 

st.liill,  London  bridge  N. 
Welbeek  at.,  Cavendish  sq. 
Well.  22,  23,  851;  Acton,  69 1 

artesUn,  33,  6()6,  851.  858; 

Beulah  Spa.  49K ;  Hampstead, 

60;  Highjgate,O0;  Hyde  park. 

455;  Kilbum,  60;  mineral, 

er>,488:  sinking.  SS9 
Wellington.   Duke,  298,   406. 

443,  8^7 ;  house,  Piccadilly, 

Hyde  park,  ?K»  459,  7(>4 

SUtue.  705,  HS7 

Wells  St..  Oxford  &t.  E. 

Welsh,  379 

Church,  Bart1ett*s  bdgs. ; 

Bldon  sL,  Finsbun';  Church 

St.,  Lambeth;   Ely  chapel; 

Jewin  crescent:  Grafton  at., 

Soho;  Little  Guilford  St. 
School,  Gray's  Inn    rd., 

245, 30  4 
Wenlock  basin,  dec.  City  rd., 

285 
Wemerian  Club*.  590 
Wcsleyan  Conference,  14,  City 

rd. 

Chapels,  322 

Mis^on,  17.  Bishoptgate 

St.  Wlthhi.  City 

Sdiools,  67 

Training  college,  Horse> 

ferry  rd.,  Wastmlnster 

Times.  80,  Fleet  st. 

Western  dispensary,  516 
Institution,  47*  Leicester 

Medical  8odety,44.SIoane 

St. 

Exchange,  Old  Bond  st, 

Piccadiliy,  264 

Westboume  eresoent,  dec, 
Bayswater 

West  End,  894 

Wat  hill.  (529) 

West  India  Docks.  Black waU, 
10,  286.  340, 343 

— —  India  steam  office,  55, 
Moorgatc  st.  S..  Bank 

West  London  and  Westminster 
cemetery.  Earl's  court 

Westminster,  60, 87. 144.  782 

Abbby.  127, 143, 1(i3,  211, 

214,  306,  eno,  782;  Chapter 
house.  147:  choir,  mi 
Glee  C1ub,688t  Henry  7th 's 
chapel,  163,  167,  172,  7W; 
Puroell  Club.  628,  795;  St 
Edward's  chapel,  163,  164. 
787  S  tombs,  163, 166, 214, 781  ] 


Westminster  baths  and  waab- 

houses.  256 

Bridge,  8.  280,  830 

Citv.782 

County  courtt  98 

Courts  at,  91 

Dean,  782 

Dispensary,  516 

Hall,  157, 5*7,  746 

HosplMl,  6:i,  66.  508. 527 

Institution,  6,  Gt  Smith 

st,600 

Marq.  of.  Gallery,  402 

Palacb.   151,    170,    307. 

600.731,746 

Police  court,  94, 96 

School,  G4. 65,  207, 364 

Sessions,  92, 94 

Westmoreland    Society,    19, 

Bread  st,  245.  364 
Wey.  river.  4, 12, 36, 53 
Wharfingers.  237, 338 
Wheelwrights,  237;  company, 

56.  CoalExchange, 337 
Wiicrries,  614 
Whipper-in,  89 
Whispering  gallery,  716 
Whitbread^sbrewery .  Chiswell 

st.  City  rd.,  227.873 

Obeeryatory.  686 

White's  Club,  37,  St  James's 

st,305 
Whitechapel.  R.  I.ondon;  Ald- 

Skte.  229,  233;  Church,  213; 
aths  and  washhouses,  262; 

County  court,  93 ;  market, 

227.  612;  police.  97 
White  Conduit  st,  Islington 

W.,847 
Whitecross   st.  Fore  st,  W. 

City;  prison,  753,  765 
WhitefHars     Glassworks,   16, 

Temple  st..  Fleet  st 
WhitehaU,  near  Trafalgar  so. 

and  St  James's  park,  747, 851 

Chapbl.  176, 440, 747 

Whitfield  chapel,  Wilson  st, 

Drury  lane 
Whiting  trade,  237 
Whitmore  rd.,  &c.,  Hoxton 
Whitthigton's   Hospital,  219, 

335,  512,  827 

Club.  189.  Strand,  E. 

Wigmore  st,  Oxford  st.  W. 
Wiffram's  ship-yard,  610 
Willement's         glass-staining 

works,  25,  Green  st,  Gros- 

venor  sq. 
Willesden  police,  97 
William  st.  King.  West  Stxand 

and  Mansion  House 
W  illis's  Rooms.  St  JamesTs.  629 
Wilis,  eouru  for,  91 :  registry, 

9,  Great  Knightrider  st,  St. 

Paul's  churchyard 
Wilmington    sq.,    6cc.,    Spa- 
fields 
Wilton  crescent,  &c..  Knights- 
bridge,  771 
Wimbledon,    451,    460,    466, 

{M9)»  (522).  (523) 
Wimnole  st.  Cavendish  aq. 
Winchester     St..     &.c„     Old 

Broad  st.  and  London  wall 
Winchroore  hill,  3S0,  851 
Windham  Club,  1 1,  St  Jameses 

sq  ,  305 
Windmill  st,  Tottenham  ct 

rd.;  Haymarket;  Finsbury 


Winds  in  London,  T? 

Wind-tor,  53,  444.  89) 

Forest,  47.  «,  461 

Palace,     210,     441,    4SI. 

500,800 

Park .  47, 49, 432. 460. 5i*l . 

(5171.  869 

Tombhouse.  210 

Wine,  British,  229,  234 

licences,  96 

trade,  120.  229, 234 

Winter  garden,  see  Consnra- 
tory.  Royal  Botanic 

Wobum  sq  .  Russell  sq.,  771 

Women,  hospital  for,  5(Q,  5^ 

Wood  st,  Cheapside.  W. 

Wood,  see  Forest;  Ca^,  49. 
(513),  (522):  Combe,  50; 
Cray,  40;  Homsey,  49;  Ken, 
49,  (513).  (522):  Penge.  4S9 

Woods  and  Forests,  Office  at, 
I,  Whitehall  pi..  89.  99 

Woofanen's  Company,  22.  Aus- 
tin Friars,  O.  Broad  st 

Wool  trade,  229,  237. 379 

Woolwich.  10,32,  60,  87>  ^Vf, 
352,  830,  856;  academy,  35U : 
almshouses,  217:  Aksbnal, 
346 :  cadets,  350 ;  commm, 
856  ;  Dockyard.  340,  34f;: 
hulks,  765:  laboratory,  347: 
marines,  952,  856;  marshes, 
9:  police  court,  94.  97;  rail- 
way, London  bridge,  Fen- 
chureh  st,  and  Blshnpsgate  ; 
repository, 390;  steamer*.  83(> 

Workhouses,  69,  846 

Works,  Office  of.  see  Woods 
and  Forests 

WoKKsuops,  EwonrBxmijio, 
364 

Worship  St.,  Finsbury  sq. 

Wren,  Sir  C.  life  and  works, 
149.  ISO,  180,  181,  206.  539, 
713,7]6.720,8(O.89»,a62 

Wyc*i  st,  Strand.  E. 

Wyld's  Map  and  Globe  Office, 
3,  Charing  crots.  E. 

Wyld's  Great  Model  Globe, 
Leicester  sq.,  Piccadilly  E. 

Wy  ndham Club,  II ,  St  James's 
8q.,305 

place,  &c.,  Bryaastone  sq. 

Xanthian  marUea,  557 

Yachts,  614 

Yarmouth  steam  office,    3A. 
Leadenhall  st.;    71*    Lom- 
bard stW. 
Yeast  dealers,  234 
York  Column,  826 

Suirs,  179.  206,  704 

House,  356.  747 

New.  see  New  York 

Yorkshire  Society.  12,  Bank- 
side.  Southwark.  245 
School,  Mead  pi.,  West- 
minster rd..  245,  364 

Zinc  working,  237, 379 
Zoological      coilectioa.       St. 

James's  park,  453,  263,  586 
-—'  Gardens,   Regent's  park, 

457,  (530),  .183 
-^  Surrey,  779 
Museums,  564,  583,  564. 
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MB.   WEALE'S 
NEW    SERIES    OF    RUDIMENTARY   WORKS 

FOB  BSaZNNEBS. 

In  course  of  publication,  in  a  neat  and  convenient  tize,  a  Series  of  original  and 
useful  volumes,  by  esteemed  writers,  forming  a  Rudimentary  Course  for  the  easy 
comprehension  of  the  leading  principles  of  various  Sciences,  in  101  volumes,  80  of 
which  have  been  issued,  price  1<.  each.  Lists  of  Contents  of  the  Series  are  given 
gratis  upon  application.         

Also  to  be  had,  just  published,  in  4to,  with  illustrative  Plates,  price  69., 

A   SYSTEM    OF   APPARATUS, 

For  the  Use  of  Lecturers  and  Experimenters  in  Mechanical  Philosophy,  especially 
in  those  branches  which  are  connected  with  Mechanism. 

By  the  £ev.  B.  WILLIS,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  &c.,  &c.,  Jacksonian  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 


In  One  large  4to  Volume,  with  Plates  and  Text,  thoroughly  illustrative  of  the 
construction,  in  every  detail,  of  the 

GREAT  EXHIBITION  BUILDING  IN  HYDE  PARK, 

A  Glass  and  Iron  Edifice  of  novel  construction,  and  used  for  the  display  of 
the  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  all  Nations. 


ZTAIiZAN   RUBAIi   ARCHZTECTVRE. 

In  One  Vol.  medium  4to,  72  finely-executed  Plates,  price,  in  cloth  neat,  1^.  16«., 

THE    RURAL  AND   VILLA  ARCHITECTURE 
OF   ITALY, 

Portraying  the  several  very  interesting  examples  in  that  country,  with  estimates  and 
specifications  for  the  application  of  the  same  designs  in  fingliuid ;  selected  from 
buildings  and  scenes  in  the  vicinity  of  Eome  and  Florence,  and  arranged  for  Bural 
and  Domestic  Buildings  generally. 

By  CHABLBS  PABKEB,  Architect,  F.I.B.A.,  &c. 


COMPREHENSIVE    AND    COMPLETE    WORK. 
THE   APPENDICES   TO   THE   ELABOUATE   EDITION  OF 

TREDGOLD    ON   THE    STEAM  ENGINE   AND    ON 
STEAM   NAVIGATION, 

Complete ;  being  tbe  Appendices  A,  B,  C,  D,  B,  F,  and  G,  and  not  included  in  the 

New  Edition  of  Tredgold. 
Comprising  very  amply-illustrated  subjects  on  Steam  Navigation,  Steam  Vessels, 
both  of  iron  and  timber,  steam  engine  in  the  Qovernment  Arsenal,  Woolwich; 
marine  engines;   an  investigation  and  complete  development  of  screw-propelling, 
and  an  elaborate  treatise  and  detailed  illustrations  of  the  Cornish  engine,  &c. 

Collected  and  bound  uniformly  in  one  folio  volume,  with  the  text  in  medium  4to, 
half-cloth  boards,  price  5/.  15«.  6c2. ;  forming  a  complete  and  separate  wrrk  from 
any  edition  of  Tredgold  on  the  Steam  Engine. 

The  engravings  are  on  a  large  scale,  for  practical  use,  and  were  drawn,  explained, 
and  corrected  under  the  direction  of  the  following  scientific  gentlemen:  Messrs. 
Laikd,  Liverpool;  Sbaward,  Limehonse;  Faibbahut;  Oliver  Lahg,  H.M.  Ship- 
wright, Woolwich ;  WiLUAK  PiTCHSB,  Northfleet;  MzLLXBand  Bayshhill;  &c., 
&c.,  &c. 


NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 

Second  Edition,  with  additions,  in  870,  with  Engnvings  and  Woodcata^  doth 
boards  extra,  price  12«., 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  METHOD  OF  CONDUCTING  A 
TRIGONOMETRICAL  SURVEY, 

for  the  formation  of  Topographical  Flans ;  and  Instructions  for  Filling  in  tbe  In- 
terior Detail,  both  by  Measurement  and  Sketching;  Military  Reconnaissaaoe, 
Levelling,  &c.,  &c.,  together  with  Colonial  Surveying ;  with  the  Explanation  and 
Solution  of  some  of  the  most  useful  Froblems  in  Cheodesy  and  Fraxrtical  Astronomy ; 
to  which  are  added  a  few  Formulae  and  Tables  of  general  utility  for  fiKilitating 
their  Calculation. 

By  Captain  FROME,  Royal  Engineers,  F.B.A.S.  and  A.I.C.B. 


RAZI1WAV8. 

In  One  Vol.  4to,  with  50  Engravings,  half-bound  in  morocco,  price  1/.  16$., 

THE  PRACTICAL  RAILWAY  ENGINEER: 

Examples  of  the  Mechanical  and  Engineering  Operations  and  Structures  coBlbined 
in  the  Making  of  a  Railway. 


OONTBSTS. 


Curves,  Gradients,  Gauges,  and  Slopes. 
Earthworks,    Cuttings,    Embankments, 
and  Drains. 


Retaining  Walls,  Bridges,  Tunnels^  Ac 
Fermanent  Way  and  ConstnictioD. 
Sutions  and  their  Fittings. 

*  «*  This  work  was  originally  published  in  three  portions.    Fart  III.  is  still  zoquired 
to  complete  many  copies,  and  may  be  had  separate,  piice  I6s, 


In  One  Yol.  imperial  8vo,  with  15  folding  Flates  of  works  executed,  containing 
Tables  and  explanatory  Text,  price  16«., 

AN  EASY  INTRODUCTION  TO  RAILWAY 
MENSURATION, 

Illustrated  by  Drawings  from  original  Works  that  have  been  carried  out  upon  va- 
rious Engliah  Railway  Lines,  showing  a  plain  and  easy  method  of  taking  out 
quantities  of  every  description  of  Railway  Work,  and  estimating  them,  and  setting 
out  Work  for  the  making  of  Railways  generally. 

By  E.  V.  GARDNER,  C.E. 

OONTBHTS. 

Elementary  Introduction,  with  Woodcuts. — Contract  Specifications. — Measurement 
of  Earthwork. — Railway  Curves,  Tunnelling,  &c.,  &&,  &c. 

In  One  large  Vol.  8vo,  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  H.  Law,  C.B., 
with  Engravings,  price  21<.,  in  strong  half-morocco, 

MATHEMATICS  FOR  PRACTICAL  MEN : 

Being  a  common -place  book  of  Frinciples,  Theorems,  Rules,  and  Tables,  in  various 
departments  of  Fure  and  Mixed  Mathematics,  with  their  application,  especially  for 
the  use  of  Civil  Engineers,  Architects,  and  Surveyors. 

By  OLINTHUS  GREGORY,  LL.D.,  F.E.A.S. 

The  Flates  are  folded  in  the  book,  but  spaced  out  for  reference  whilst  reading  any 
port  of  the  work. 
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OPINIONS  07  7HE   PRESS  ON  WEALE  S   LONDON. 

habitants  of  London,  nnder  the  head  "  arts,  manufactures,  and  trades." 
Great  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  nrt  de|)artmeuts  of  the  work. 
The  architectual  notices  of  themselves  constitute  a  treatise,  and  a  very 
able  one,  in  which  the  author  has  mercilessly  exposed  the  barrenness  of 
modem  times.  The  various  ffsUeries  of  the  metropolis,  public  and 
private,  are  described  with  such  regard  to  fidelity  in  details  that  the 
reader  is  even  guarded  against  the  errors  in  the  worthless  catalogue 
of  the  Dulwich  Gallery.  There  is  a  very  copious  account  of  the 
yarious  learned  and  scientific  institutions  and  club-houses.  The  work 
is  enriched  by  succinct  but  very  useful  accounts  of  M'indsor  and  other 
outlying  lions  of  the  metropolis,  including  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  *'  Exhibition  of  London  "  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  books  of  its  class  we  have 
seen,  and  we  cannot  direct  the  visitor  to  our  fair,  be  he  foreign  or 
native  to  the  soil,  to  a  better  storehouse  of  information.— /FV^/^/y 
Chronicle,  JprU  22,  1851. 

To  the  thousands  who  will  flock  to  the  metropolis  doring  the  Ex- 
hibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
summer,  it  will  be  highly  desirable  that  every  opportunity  should  be 
given  of  gaining  information  on  the  organisation  and  structure  of  the 
gigantic  Babylon,  its  public  and  private  buildings,  institutions,,  places 
of  amusement,  and  its  numerous  treasures,  in  both  a  moral  and  tem- 
poral point  of  view.  Numerous  ^lamphlets,  mops,  handbooks,  and 
other  modes  of  conveying  some  of  this  necessary  knowledge  already 
tempt  the  eye,  and  wluch  as  far  as  they  go  are  highly  nsefid,  but  de- 
ficient  in  that  extent  of  general  information  the  progress  of  the  age 
requires,  and  which  foreigners,  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  on  a  visit 
here,  and  even  the  denizens  of  London  themselves,  are  at  all  times 
anxious  to  avail  themselves  of.  To  supply  this  deficiency,  a  volume 
has  just  appeared  from  the  prolific  literary  storehouse  of  Mr.  John 
Weale,  of  High  Holborn,  under  the  above  title,  eludicating  its  natural 
and  physical  characteristics,  its  antiquity  and  architecture,  its  arts, 
manu&ctures,  trades,  and  organization,  its  social,  literary,  and  scientific 
institutions,  and  its  numerous  galleries  of  fine  arts.  In  noticing 
London  as  the  largest  and  most  wealthy  city  of  the  world,  Mr.  Weale 
has  considered  it  as  at  once  the  centre  of  liberty,  the  seat  of  a  great 
imperial  government,  and  the  metropolis  of  that  Anglo-Saxon  race 
whose  industry  and  practical  application  of  the  arts  of  peace  are  felt 
in  every  clime,  while  they  exert  an  almost  boundless  influence  over 
the  moral  and  political  destinies  of  the  world.  The  author's  object 
(in  which  to  our  view  he  has  been  eminently  successful)  has  been  to 
convey  a  vast  body  of  information,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  only  to 
satisfy  the  mind  of  the  learned  and  scientific  inquirer,  but  to  afford  to 
the  man  of  business  and  the  sight-seer  the  advantages  of  a  book  of 
reference  to  those  numerous  depositories  of  art  and  science  which 
abound  in  the  metropolis,  and  which  render  such  effectual  aid  towards 
the  refinement  of  domestic  life,  by  furnishing  alike  instruction  and 
amusement.  Nor  are  its  details  confined  to  London  proper,  as  its  title 
would  lead  ns  to  suppose,  but  to  London  as  the  centre  of  a  wide  fidd 
of  literary,  topographical,  and  scientific  researcl^  extending  to  the 
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Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  various  astronomical  ob- 
servatories in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom — ^Vind6or,  Hampton 
Conrt,  Kew,  Claremont,  and  other  palaces ;  and,  in  fact,  the  volume 
comprises  everything  that  can  amuse  and  instruct,  and,  while  invaluable 
as  a  book  of  reference,  will  furnish  matter  for  occasional  reading,  ever 
new  and  ever  edifying.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  a  beautifully  exe- 
cuted map,  scientifically  laid  down  from  the  meridian  of  St.  Paul's — 
for  the  engraving  of  which  alone  the  author  paid  a  very  large  sum ; 
and  by  205  splendid  diagrams  in  wood  engravings  from  the  ^rk  artists 
of  the  day ;  the  type,  the  illustrations,  and  the  binding,  fonning  to- 
gether a  volume  that  needs  only  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  and 
which,  from  the  low  price  fixed  for  its  sale,  we  hope  a  very  large  cir- 
culation will  reward  the  author-publisber  for  the  liberality  and  enter- 
prise displayed  in  his  work. — Mining  Journal,  Jpril  19,  1851. 

This  is  a  big  book  and  a  good  one — two  things  seldom  combined. 
Too  many  of  the  guide-books  are  but  reprints  of  old  stereotyped  *'  in- 
formation ;"  so  cidled,  wc  suppose,  because  but  little  can  be  learned 
therefrom,  and  some  of  that  little  incorrect  or  obsolete.  The  scientific 
man,  the  man  of  business,  and  the  sight-seer  will  here  find  a  book  of 
reference,  copiously  indexed,  to  the  numerous  depositories  of  art,  science 
and  literature,  which  abound  in  the  metropolis,  and  which  render  such 
effectual  aid  towards  the  refinement  of  domestic  life,  by  furnishing 
the  means  of  iustruction  and  amusement.  The  physical  geography 
of  the  basin  of  the  Thames,  the  tides,  the  climate  of  Jjondon,  its 
geology,  natural  history,  statistics,  municipal  arrangements,  banking, 
imporU  and  exports,  architecture,  &c.,  &c,  arc  treated  preliminarily. 
Its  ecclesiastical  edifices,  docks,  bridges,  museums,  libi-arics,  galleries, 
palaces,  parks,  &c.,  &c.,'  minutely  described.  A  series  of  excursions 
in  it  vicinity  forms  a  supplementary  feature — Kew,  Windsor,  Hamp- 
ton, and  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  being  pictured 
and  described.  As  a  whole  we  can  recommend  Mr.  Weale's  compila- 
tion as  a  work  of  immense  variety,  judicious  compilation,  and  careful 
mechanical  execution. — Morning  Jdveriiser,  Jpril  21,  1851. 
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For  London,  at  an  epoch  like  the  present,  the  publication  before 
us  is  a  most  complete  statistical,  artistical,  and  amusive  book  of  re- 
ference. It  is  a  valuable  library  book,  as  well  as  a  copious  g  aide- 
book  ;  for  the  knowledge  contained  in  it  is  knowledge  atjirsl  hand ; 
and  the  opinions  advanced  in  it  are  results  of  original  thought.  This 
at  once  divides  it  longo  intervallo  from  the  whole  common  run  of 
guide  books  ;  from  which  it  is  not  less  decidedly  distinguished  by  the 
architectural  correctness  of  the  illustrations.  The  ktter  distinction 
is  no  more  than  we  should  expect  in  any  publication  of  its  editor ; 
but  the  great  value  of  it  in  a  work  like  that  before  ns  is  abundantly 
manifest,  when  we  consider  the  large  proportion  which  the  description 
of  public  buildings  occupies  in  such  works.  That  portion  of  the  work 
before  us  (to  those  who  take  any  interest  in  such  subjects)  will  be 
found  highly  entertaining  and  interesting.  The  writer,  like  all  genuine 
enthusiasts  of  art,  has  strong  and  uncompromising  views,  which  will 
not  be  universally  conceded,  concerning  the  several  stages  in  the  pro- 
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gress  and  decline  of  architectnre.  He  dates  the  beginning  of  the 
latter  from  moment  when  architects  began  to  study  ffect — i.  «.,  the 
means  of  reproducing,  with  least  expense  of  thought  and  material,  the 
visible  resulU  which  liad  been  achieved  by  the  genuine  excellence  of 
previous  constructive  works.  In  the  earlier  and  better  ages  of  archi- 
tecture, the  uses  of  buildings,  and  their  primary  and  permanent  adap- 
tation to  those  uses,  were  the  first  points  studied.  Heuce  appropriate 
character,  and  thorough  solidity,  were  first  thought  of;  grandeur  and 
elevation  were,  of  course,  studied  in  religious  edifices — but  studied  as 
an  expression  of  their  genuine  destination.  And  no  cost  was  spared 
— no  attempt  made  to  produce  enhanced  effects  on  the  eye  by  econo- 
mised  toils  of  the  hand  and  mind. — Giobet  May  6,  1851. 

It  is  proverbial  that  lawyers  fail  in  conducting  their  own  cases. 
The  reverse  of  that  proposition  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  publishers 
editing  their  own  books,  as  far  at  least  as  the  work  under  notice  is 
concerned.  Mr.  AVeale,  well  known  as  a  publisher  of  works  con- 
nected with  architecture  and  engineering,  has  brought  to  the  task 
he  has  undertaken  an  amount  of  intelligence,  judgment  in  selection 
and  painstaking  in  the  exeaition,  not  often  equalled  by  the  best  wri- 
ters or  compilers  of  works  of  this  class.  The  period  of  publishing, 
just  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  when  men  from 
**  all  climes  and  countries "  may  be  expected  to  visit  us,  has  been 
wisely  chosen.  The  volume  commences  with  a  lucid  and  well-con- 
densed account  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  basin  of  Old  Father 
Thames  -  describing  his  frolicsome  course — and  enumerating  the  dif- 
ferent streams  that  flow  in  the  broad  bosom  of  the  River  King  as  he 
progresses  oceanward.  We  are  also  told  how  far  each  river  is  naviga- 
ble ;  the  rate  at  which  the  tide  flows  and  ebbs  at  which  different  places, 
from  Deptford  to  Teddington  ;  and  the  several  shoals  in  the  river  are 
accurately  laid  down.  There  is  a  section  on  our  much-abused  climate, 
succeeded  by  one  on  geology,  and  another  on  natural  history  and  sta- 
tistics. Mr.  Weale  has  wisely  appended  a  list  of  authors  consulted  on 
each  subject  as  authorities  for  the  opinions  and  statements  given  in  the 
work.  The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  architecture  of  London ; 
this  is  illustrated  by  well-executed  engravings,  showing  the  different 
styles  of  building  in  various  stages  of  the  art.  The  subject-matter 
is  written  in  a  free  and  attractive  style,  and  abounds  with  valuable  in- 
formation. The  article  on  arts,  manufactures,  and  trade,  is  replete 
iKith  sound  knowledge.  The  paper  on  baths  and  washhonses  is 
curious — the  clubhouse  chapter  will  be  read  with  interest  by  many  of 
the  frequenters  of  those  resorts;  while  those  parts  that  treat  of 
bridges,  breweries,  cemeteries,  canals,  churches,  colleges,  docks,  gar- 
dens, parks,  &c.,  will  command  a  larger  chiss  of  readers.  "We  have 
met  with  much  information  in  some  of  these  chapters  that  had  not 
fallen  under  our  notice  previously.  The  admirers  of  the  fine  arts  will 
meet  with  a  long  and  elaborate  paper  on  picture  galleries ;  it  contains 
lists  not  only  of  the  best  galleries  in  London,  but  reaches  those  at 
Dulwich,  Hampton  Court,  Kensington  Palace,  &c  To  the  medical 
reader  we  commend  the  article  on  hospitals  ;  to  the  learned  in  the 
law,  the  history  of  the  inns  and  halls  of  courts ;  to  the  churchman, 
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